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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


LONCON, July 1st, 1901. 
A thousand times we are reminded 
An of the truth of the familiar line : “ We 
see dimly in the present what is small 
and what is great”; and it is quite 
possible that among the events of this midsummer 


Important 
Appointment. 


that which will have the 
most potent influence in 
governing the immediate 
future history of the 
world is one which was 
chronicled in a_ single 
line in the Zimes. The 
appointment of M. Paul 
Lessar to the Russian 
Embassy in Peking is 
an event of the first 
importance. For years 
past M. Lessar has been 
the right hand man of 
M. de Staal at the Russian 
Embassy. He first be- 
came known in England 
when he came over in 
1885 to assist in settling 
the. Penjdeh dispute. 
Since then, except for a 


.brief. period when le 


reigned as Resident in 
Bokhara, he has_ been 
the counsellor and chargé 
a affaires at the Russian 
Embassy in London. In 
that capacity all the 


. important _ negotiations 


between. England and 





—_— 


M. Paul Lessar. 


3 





Russia have passed through his hands, ard he has 
been intimately concerned with the settlement of 
the many difficulties which arose from time to time 
in connection with the Chinese question. M. de 
Giers has been transferred to Munich, and M. Lessar, 
after a brief stay in St. Petersburg, will proceed to 


Peking, there to occupy 
what promises to be for 
some time to come the 
most important  diplo- 
matic post in the 
Russian service. 
M. Lessar 
M.Lessar. is still a 
com para- 
tively young man, who 
has regained of late some 
of the physical health 
the lack of which ten 
years ago seemed likely 
fatally to injure his diplo- 
matic career. He has a 
rich and varied experi- 
ence, is familiar with 
Asiatics, and intimately 
acquainted both with the 
weakness and with the 
strength of British states- 
men. A man of philo- 
sophic mind, somewhat 
prone toa pensive pessim- 
ism in relation to this 
welter of a_world, whose 
history seems to him like 
the restless ebb and flow 
of an ocean tide rather 
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than the steady progress of a great river, he 
indulges in no dreams of inaugurating millenniums, 
he steadily applies himself to do the best from 
day to day to keep the peace, to stave off war, and 
to secure the success of the policy of his country. 
He has a firm grasp of fundamental principles, 
combined with a marvellous mastery of minute 
detail. I have never met a diplomatist more frank 
and sincere. It is a great loss to England that 
he should be removed from London. I know 
no one in the whole range of the Russian diplo- 
matic service who can adequately fill his post. At 
the same time it is a distinct gain that there should 
be as Russia’s representative in Peking an Am- 
bassador whose views are so sound, whose head is 
so clear, and whose nerve is so steady. 
It is announced that the Chinese 
His Court will not return to Peking, 
Probable Policy. a fact in which M. Lessar will 
probably see nothing to regret. At 
Peking the Chinese Government is more or less 
under the thumb of all the Powers. Elsewhere 
Russia is the only great Power who can make her 
pressure effective on the rulers of China. M. Lessar 
fortunately is a man of peace. His chief ambition 
in going to’ China will probably be to enable the 
great Yellow Empire to rest and to settle down in its 
new moorings, without further perturbations. But as 
China must live side by side with Russia, so it will be 
M. Lessar’s duty to see to it that Russian and Chinese 
politics are in harmonious accord. There may be no 
Russo-Chinese Alliance, but it will not be M. Lessar’s 
fault if Peking and Petersburg do not work hand 
and glove. Of one thing we may be sure, and that 
is that M. Lessar’s sojourn in England has not pre- 
disposed him to support what may be described as 
the missionary-gunboat policy. ‘‘A missionary in 
China,” said M. Lessar once, in a memorable phrase, 
“should have no consul but Jesus Christ, no nationality 
but that of the Kingdom of Heaven.” Neither will 
the other Powers, whether commercial or diplomatic, 
who are seeking to profit by the weakness of China, find 
an accomplice in M. Lessar. The position is such 
that he might easily gravitate into becoming the 
' unassuming but all-potent protector of China against 
the encroachments of the West. There is no bluffing 
M. Lessar. He knows usa great deal too well for that. 
Dr. Max Nordau is in the habit of 
telling an Eastern fable at Zionist 
meetings, which recurs to me just 
f now in connection with the fuss 
which has been made all last month concerning the 


Wanted— 
An 


Opposition ! 


OF REVIEWS. 


dissensions in the ranks of the English Liberals. A 
fox having set out one day to rob a poultry yard, fell 
into a stream and found himself carried away by its 
eddies. “Help! Help!” hecried. “The whole world 
is coming to an end.” But a duck who heard hs 
lamentations came to the side of the stream. She 
looked at him for a moment, and then said: “ It does 
not seem to me the world is coming to an end. I 
only see a little fox drowning in the troubled water.” 
The apologue may be commended to the journalists 
who, in their comments upon the latest phase of 
the decomposition of the Opposition, imagine 
that the world is coming to an end because Mr. 
Asquith eats a dinner more or less. Mr. Asquith’s 
dinners are matters which primarily concern 
Mr. Asquith’s own digestion. That their im- 
portance should have been so absurdly exaggerated 
is only a sign of the utter failure of the Liberal 
leaders to read the signs of the times. An Opposition 
which is paralysed at every turn by the fact that 
many of its members desire to support the policy 
of the Government must pass through a period of 
transition before it can be reconstituted as an 
effective element in the constitutional machine. 
The same thing has happened time and again. There 
were apostate Liberals who hated Mr. Glddstone’s 
Bulgarian policy, and did everything they could to 
support Lord Beaconsfield in his defence of the 
Turk. Fortunately Mr. Gladstone, despite the sneak- 
ing disaffection of most of his colleagues, had the 
courage to appeal to the moral sense of the great 
masses of the country, and was so able to overbear the 
Opposition and silence the mutterings of the Asquiths 
and’ Haldanes and Fowlers of his time. Subtract 
Mr. Gladstone from the Liberal Party in 1876, and 
you would have had the situation exactly as it is to-day. 
Lord Hartington in those days must have had as 
difficult a position as Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man to-day. But in 1876 we had an intelligent 


Opposition. To-day we have nobody. 
What a prodigious pother there has 
Much Ado ‘been about it all! Here we are, in 


about Nothing. the midst of the evolution of great 
events, in which the perils of our 

naval, military, and commercial position are grimly 
showing through the gilded mist of a passing period 
of prosperity. But in face of the multiplying signs of 
national decadence, His Majesty's Opposition can 
find nothing better to do than to explain how 
Mr. Tweedledum differs from Mr. Tweedledee upon 
the particular manner in which they ought to have 
displayed their inconsistency or impotence before the 
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world. As if it really mattered! No one, excepting 
those right honourable gentlemen themselves, care in 
what particular posture they are to be photographed for 
the admiration or the derision of posterity. If they are 
remembered at all, they will probably figure in history 
as men who failed the nation in its time of need, and 
proved themselves conspicuously incompetent to dis- 
charge the great trust that was delivered into their 
hands. The particular method in which each of 
them failed in his duty is a matter comparatively 
unimportant, and the question which has been dis- 
cussed so much this month will seem to the his- 


torian of infinitesimal consequence. When a dozen 
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SIR HENRY FOWLER, 


or THE WCRL». 5 
others was the man who gave the key of the 
In 1897, when the South 
make a 


pass 
into the enemy’s hands. 
African 
searching inquiry into the circumstances of the origin 
of the Jameson Conspiracy, Sir William Harcourt 
held the future of Mr. Chamberlain and the future of 
South Africa in the hollow of his hand. No greater 
or simpler duty was ever entrusted to mortal man. 


Committee was constituted to 


A great crime had been committed ; he was charged 
with the responsibility of discovering the criminal. 
Everything ready to his hand ; his powers were ample ; 
the evidence was to be had for the asking, but 
instead of acting as if it was his duty to discover 





[Elliott and Fry. 


RIGHT ON. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 


M.P, 


SOME SWIMMERS OUTSIDE THE MAIN STREAM. 


soldiers told off to hold a pass abandon it to the 


enemy, the court-martial does not concern itself 
as to the exact rate of speed at which gach of 
the dozen skedaddled from the enemy. One man 


may have run as fast as his legs could carry him, 
another may have executed his strategic movement to 
the rear as slowly as he could crawl; but if they 
all ran away, what does it matter? And the great 
trouble about the present position is that in this 
matter of the South African War the Liberal leaders, 
as a whole, have sold the pass. 

It is a curious Nemesis that it was a 
dinner given in honour of Sir William 
Harcourt and Sir H. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman that brought about the 
general débacle, for Sir William Harcourt of all 


Nemesis ! 


the truth and to bring it to the light, Sir William 
Harcourt is more than any other the man responsible 
for what Mr. Asquith described as the “ fatal neglect” 
to probe the Raid to its origin and to bring the main. 
offenders to justice and punishment. He hushed it 
up. He wasa leading memier of the commission, and 
Sir Henry Campbeil-Bann 
his lead. A word from him and Mr. Hawkesley would 
have been recalled to resume the evidence which was 
interrupted the moment it was perceived that the 
who 


man obediently followed 


Cominiites was dealing with a witness was 
both able and willing to bring all the facts into 
the clear hght of day. But that word was not 
spoken, and from that moment Sir William Harcourt, 
so far as he could, made the Liberal Party an 


accomplice after the fact in the great crime which 
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sowed the seed of the present war. The whitewashing 
of Mr. Chamberlain by the Committee, followed, as it 
inevitably was, by the prompt whitewashing of Mr. 
Rhodes by Mr. Chamberlain, convinced President 
Kruger that the Jameson Raid was no mere isolated 
act of piratical filibusters; it revealed the settled 
determination of the British Government to annex his 
country. All this is on record, and from this may 
be traced the Boer armaments, and the Boer distrust 
which Lord Milner was able to exploit for the 
purpose of precipitating us into war. 
The National Reform Union, under 
cr ip » the presidency of Mr. Stanhope, gave 
a banquet to Sir William Harcourt 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
at the Holborn Restaurant on June 14th. At that 
banquet Sir William Harcourt said nothing that any one 
remembers, but two sentences were uttered—one by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the other by Mr. 
Morley—which are worth quoting. Speaking of the 
horrors perpetrated in South Africa by our authority 
and in our name, Sir Henry asked, “ When was a war 
not a war?” and answered his own question by say- 
ing, “ When it was carried on by methods of bar- 
barism, as in South Africa.” Mr. Morley, speaking 
at the .close of the dinner, said that his audience 
represented “all that was best, truest, and most 
strenuous in the party, both in the House of Com- 
mons and the country,” and he added further his 


of 
Liberals ? 


conviction that the proceedings showed “ that they 
' were not that night in any cross-current of Liberalism, 


not in any wayward or retrograde eddy, but were the 
main stream of Liberalism.” He also made some 
bantering references to “those Liberal Imperialists 
who had so completely forgotten their adhesion to 
the war, that they had even blotted from their 
memory the fact that they had supported it.” Such 
were the speeches which upset the ricketty apple-cart 
of the Front Opposition Bench. 

The Liberal Imperialists, to use a 


The iali ne 
Pubspettant colloquialism, went dancing mad. 
Sinners. They went so mad that they refused 


even to admit the horrors of the 
policy. of torture and starvation adopted by the 
Government for the purpose of crushing the Boer 
resistance in Africa. Women may die and children 
may be starved to death in Afsica, in the name of 
England, but what was that, what did. it. matter 
compared with the importance of making it quite 
clear that Mr. Haldane and his friends resented 
Mr. Morley’s speech? . This they accordingly did, 


iby refusing to vote for Mr. Lloyd George in con- 


demnation of the policy of devastation and reconcen- 
tration ; while Mr. Haldane made a speech the chief 
object of which was to prove that he was still unre- 
generate, and had not reached a stage of repentance 
through which we must all pass before attaining to a 
state of grace. His demonstration of the last point left 
nothing to be desired. It did not, however, satisfy Mr. 
Asquith, who, at a dinner given to him in Liverpool 
Street Hotel a few days later, deemed it his duty 
to make a speech in which he emphasised his dissent 
from the Liberals of the main stream by declaring 
that “ those who agree with me hold, and still hold, 
that the war in South Africa was neither intended 
nor desired by the Government and the people of 
Great Britain, but that it was forced upon us, without 
adequate reason, entirely against our will.” So far 
as the people of Great Britain and the majority of 
the Ministers of the Crown are concerned, that is 
true. The war was forced upon us, and not 
only upon us, but also upon the South African 
Republics by Mr. Asquith’s very special friend 
Lord Milner, and his supporters in and _ out 
of the Transvaal, who used him as their instru- 
ment. Mr. Asquith, however, appears to have 
deluded himself into imagining that the war was 
forced’ upon us by the Boers, who in vain implored 
us to arbitrate the dispute, and began their ultimatum 
by a demand that the questions in dispute should be 
referred to arbitration or settled in some other ami- 
cable way. Mr. Morley had been guilty of suggesting 
that the eyes which had been blind for two years to the 
teachings of the moral law were at last being opened 
by the logic of events. Therefore Mr. Asquith felt 
it all the more “ necessary to say in the plainest and 
most unequivocal terms that we have not changed our 
view, and that we do not repent of it, and that we 
shall not recant.” Was ever a sinner quite so proud 
of his sin or so rampantly unregenerate ? But this is 
often a characteristic of those who dwell in the City 
of Destruction and refuse to seek the way of salvation. 
The immediate effect of Mr. Asquith’s 

The — of proclamation that he was still in a 
Opposition. State of sin, unregenerate and un- 
repentant, was to convince everyone 

that we were witnessing the first stage of the funeral 
of the Opposition. It has been dead a long 
time. But when the Front Opposition Bench refused 
to vote solidly against the policy of reconcentration, 
it began to stink in the nostrils of all true Liberals, 


_and it-was time the corpse was carried out for bury- 


ing. Oddly enough, Lord Salisbury, the very moment 
when his followers were exulting in the arrival of the 
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gravediggers with their mattocks for the interment of 
the dead Opposition, publicly deplored the fact 
that they had no Opposition. What Lord Salisbury 
said was true, although it sounded oddly in his 
mouth. A strong power to pulverise and destroy 
Opposition, as Lord Salisbury rightly said, is essential 
for thé good government of the country. If Minis- 
terialists had not practised such rigid economy of truth 
and such lavish prodigality in falsehood, Lord Salis- 
bury would have had less reason for lamentation. It is, 
however, unfair to lay the blame for the impotence of 
the Cpposition solelyupon the mendacities of Ministers. 
Not even the monstrous fiction that the war was 
at an end Jast October would have swept the country 
off its feet as it did if the Opposition leaders had 
taken up a logical and consistent attitude in relation 
to the war. That which has utterly shattered the 
Opposition has been the ludicrously illogical posi- 
tion which its leaders deliberately took up. At one 
moment they said that the war was unjust and unneces- 
sary, but the next they voted money for carrying it on, 
and urged the Government to prosecute this unjust 
and unnecessary war with greater vigour. If the war 
was unjust and unnecessary, and ought not to have 
been waged, they ought to have refused Supplies, and 
insisted upon a reference of the question to arbitra- 
tion. As they failed to do that, the country could 
not understand their position, and it has relegated 
them to their present position of hopeless impotence. 
A truce, however, to the peddling 

The — politics of a paralysed party. 
the Future. Liberalism exists, and the Liberals 
will sooner or later be entrusted with 

the Government of the country; but the Liberal 
Party will never be reconstituted upon a Harcourt- 
Bannerman-Asquith basis. We shall have to go 
further afield, and build upon a much _ broader 
foundation. It seems probable that after a period 
in which the Liberal Party will be broken up 
into groups, the Irish Nationalists, who form the 
strongest and most disciplined section of the Opposi- 
tion, will attract to themselves all those elements 
in the United Kingdom which are still sound in 
the faith. The Irish and the Labour Parties combined 
are the only groups which at this moment seem to show 
any of the elements which are indispensable in the 
Liberal Party of the future. The meeting which was 
held at the Queen’s Hall despite the organised attack 
of the Jingo mob, to bid farewell to Messrs. Merriman 
and Sauer, represented much more accurately than 
most people are willing to admit the real spirit of 
what Mr. Morley called the main  streant~ of: the 
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Liberal Policy. It is a party which has the courage 
of its convictions, and asks only from its leaders that 
they will be consistent in the application of their 
principles. 

The Stratford -on- Avon election 
showed that the force of the Jingo 
delirium is not yet spent. Mr. 
Bolton King was an ideal candi- 
date, who opposed the war with the earnestness of 
deep conviction. Against him were rallied all the 
forces of organised rowdyism which ran riot in 
Stratford more than twelve months ago. When the poll 
was declared, it was found that the balance of strength 
remained almost exactly the same as it was when the 
constituency, was polled under the influence of the 
Ministerial assurance that the war was over. The 
result naturally delighted the Conservatives ; but what 
else could be expected when speakers who went 
down to address the electors in support of Mr. King’s 
candidature avowed themselves advocates of the war 
against which his candidature was directed ? 


Stratford 
Election. 


The War in South Africa goes on 
steadily from bad to worse. We 
occupy less of the territory of the 
Republics than we did ten months 
ago, as may be seen from the admirable maps 
published in Mr. Methuen’s powerful pamphlet, 
“War or Peace?” No actions have 
been fought, but, contrary to what was expected, 
the Boers have everywhere taken the offensive, 
and on several occasions have inflicted severe 
losses upon our forces. We seem to be utterly 
unable to drive them out of the Cape Colony, and 
Lord Kitchener has almost relapsed into silence, 
broken now and then by reports of successful cattle- 
stealing. Lord Kitchener’s telegrams are read with 
amusement by the Boers, who maintain that the 
British troops can be proved on Lord Kitchener's 
authority to have captured more than twice as 
many cattle and sheep as ever set foot in the 
Transvaal. What happens is that the cattle and- 
sheep are counted many times over, we capture 
them but cannot keep them, and, as they stray about 
the country, they are picked up in_ succession 
by different commanders and reported each time 
as if they were a fresh capture of additional 
stock. ‘The Munchausen of the month, however, was 
the official announcement. that we had captured 
De Wet’s convoy of seventy-one loaded waggons ! 
De Wet for the last six months has never had seven 
let alone seventy-one waggons. He is usually only 


The 
Unending War. 


decisive 


‘accompanied by one Cape cart carrying tue doctor. If 
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he had been cumbered with seventy-one loaded 
waggons, he would have been captured long ago; but 
such fairy-tales as these, garnished with the more 
malignant fables of the correspondents, constitute all 
that we are allowed to hear of the operations of our 
army of 250,000 men. 

Behind this veil. of impenetrable 
mystery we are, however, permitted 
from time to time to catch glimpses of 
an Inferno, deliberately created in 


The Policy 
of 
Child-Torture, 


our name, for the purpose of attaining by torture that 
which we have utterly failed to attain by force of 
arms. Lord Lansdowne has justified the policy of 
sweeping the women and children into camps on the 
ground that it was Lord Kitchener’s opinion that 
only by this means could the war be brought to an 
end. Others in positions of less official authority 
have made no secret about. the matter, and 
have frankly declared that the only way to compel 
the Boers to lay down their arms was by making 
war upon their women and children. Of all the 
Pharisaical falsehoods ever palmed off upon a 
credulous public, the story that the prison camps 


, were humane expedients created for the purpose of 


enabling us to minister to the wants of women and 
children is about the worst. It is the very superlative 
of audacious hypocrisy. These prison camps, into 
which Mr. Brodrick solemnly declared women fled 
for refuge, and from which they were as free to go as 
they were free to enter, have now been revealed to 
the world as gigantic places of torture, in which 
the engines of cold and hunger are employed 
with a ruthlessness like that of .the Spanish 
Inquisition, for the purpose of compelling the 
husbands, fathers and brothers of the helpless 
victims to lay down their arms. No doubt individual 
officers, as Miss Hobhouse testifies, are humane 
enough, and do what they can to alleviate the suffer- 
ings which the system they are executing was instituted 
in order to produce, but the Familiars of the 
Inquisition may have wept when they applied the 
rack. ‘The fact remains that the torture of women 
and children by starvation has been resorted to 
as a policy of pressure. The war must be stopped 
at any cost; we cannot get at the men, but we can 
harry the women and starve the children to death— 
and we are doing it. 

If we had waged the war like civilised 


The Excuse men, and not like savage barbarians, 
~ there would have been n d fi 
the Camps. € 0 need lor 


these camps. The women and 
children were living on their own farms, were 
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asking nothing 
alone. Getting 
defeat and 


unmolested by the natives, 

from us excepting to be let 
desperate with our utter failure to 
capture the Boer men, we have taken this 
horrible revenge upon their women. ‘The so-called 
sweeping operations which Lord Kitchener has re- 
ported week by week for months past consist in the 
letting loose columns of devastation, which sweep 
like legions of destroying fiends across the country, 
burning, harrying, cutting down fruit-trees, breaking 
dams, blowing up mills, and deliberately destroying 
all the private property of the Boers that they come 
across. Having destroyed the means by which 
the poor people lived, we swept them off into camps, 
where we were unable to feed them properly. Hence 
an enormous death-rate, for the most part of children, 
murdered by torture of hunger and cold in order to 
compel the submission of De Wet, Botha and Delarey. 
If this had been done by the Turks, every pulpit in 
Christendom would have resounded with execration. 
As it is, our Christian churches refused to allow Miss 
Hobhouse to plead for Christ’s little ones in buildings 
dedicated to His service ; and then people wonder that 
Atheism grows. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
conscience of mankind may not yet 
find means of protesting against 
this cynical violation of the ele- 
mentary principles of civilised warfare. The 
Churches have, as a_ body, utterly failed to 
make protest in the name of humanity against 
practices which, carried to their logical result, 
would justify the application of the rack and 
the thumbscrew, and the practice of impalement, 
as instruments of humanity tending to shorten the 
A great opportunity now lies before the 
The great Powers, jealous 


A Chance for 
the 
Small States. 


war. 
smaller States of Europe. 
of one another, fear to take action; but the new 
Dutch Ministry, which has just come into power, 
may feel itself impelled irresistibly to raise a protest 
against this reversion to practices of savagery. The 
rules of war laid down at the Hague afford them 
ample basis upon which to make an appeal to 
the other small Powers for a combined remon- 
strance in the name of International Law against 
the revival of the practices of Alva and of Attila 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. The 
public at home has no notion of the intensity of the 
feeling excited on the Continent by the systema- 
tised atrocities of these prison camps. We may, 
however, realise something of the European feeling: 
by remembering the hurricane of frenzied indignation 
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which swept over the United States when Senator 
Proctor brought back to New York the plain, 
simple narrative of what reconcentration meant in 
Cuba. Miss Hobhouse has done for Europe what 
Senator Proctor did for his countrymen. She ‘has 
turned the light of day upon a hell of suffering 
deliberately created for expediting a policy of con- 
quest.. The result of Senator Proctor’s revelation 
was the American declaration of war against Spain. 

So far this policy of calculated 
torture has failed to achieve the ends 
for which it was instituted. The 
heroism of the Boer women is worthy 
of ancient Sparta. The Boers, whose homes have been 
burnt, whose children have been done to death by 
the simple process of removing them from where 
they could get milk to camps where they could get 
none, and whose wives have suffered much insult 
and occasional outrage, are stillas resolute as ever to 
maintain the struggle as long as they have a cartridge 
left in their locker. According to Mr. Balfour, there 
are still 17,000 Boers in the field —17,000 veterans 
who oppose an undaunted front to 250,000 British 
troops. Some expectations were built upon fallacious 
declarations as to the mission of Mrs. Botha. Mrs. Botha 
had no mission, and repudiates with indignation the 
suggestion that she could play the part attributed to her 
in the Press. Her husband and all the other leaders 
are absolutely unyielding upon the point of in- 
dependence. I found their representatives at the 
Hague at the end of last month more determined and 
more confident than’ they were when I visited them 
in the winter. They have cartridges enough to keep 
the war going for at least twelve months longer, with- 
out counting upon the replenishment of their supplies 
by the capture of our convoys. When their last cartridge 
is spent they will bury their guns and submit to 
force majeure. Their leaders will sign no declara- 
tion of submission ; the burghers themselves will 
take no oath of allegiance ; they will remain sullen,’ 
but sanguine, waiting for the first opportunity when 
England will be involved in trouble at home and 
abroad in order that they may recover their national 
independence. Such, at least, is the declared deter- 
mination of the leaders both in the Free State and the 
To the demand for unconditional sur- 
We may, there- 


- Hew long will 
it last ? 


Transvaal. 
render they reply “ No submission.” 
fore, prepare ourselves for another twelve months of 
warfare, during which our methods of barbarism will 
grow even more and more barbarous until, at last, 
they come as near to success as did the Elizabethan 
generals in their Irish campaigns. 
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The Boers have, however, resources 
which the poor Irish of the sixteenth 
possess. Chief 


Ireland 
with a Difference. century did not 


among 
the permanent majority of the Cape 
is Dutch, and is being driven day by day into 
a policy of hostility to the Empire. Constitutional 
Government is now practically suspended at 
the Cape; Ministers are appropriating taxes 
without any Parliamentary warrant under various 
pretexts, which would equally serve for the suppres- 
sion of Parliamentary Government altogether. But 
while this may please for the moment the high-flying 
loyalists, it would in a very short space of time 
convert the whole Africander population, British as 
well as Dutch, into violent opponents of the Imperial 


tie. The attempt to govern South Africa as a Crown’ 


Colony from Downing Street will never be tolerated, 
even by the men whose intrigues forced on the 


war. On disaffection in Cape Colony and Out-: 


lander discontent the Boers can safely bank: 
Already there are ominous rumours of bitter 
discontent on the part of at least one influential 


mine-owner on the Rand, who is said to have 


declared that President Kruger at his worst was as an’ 
angel of light compared with Mr. Chamberlain, from’ 


the mine-owner’s point of view. In that opinion 
he is probably by no means likely to stand alone. 
The fact is that we have lost South Africa, and shall 
be lucky if at the end of our trouble we are able to 
retain Cape Town and Simon’s Bay. More than that 
we shall probably not be able to hold. 

While the shadow of impending 
disaster thickens round the Empire, 
preparations are being made for the 
coronation of Edward VII. and Alex- 
andra next June. The ceremony, which is very 
elaborate, will attract universal attention, and London 
hotel-keepers are already looking forward with joy to 
the prospect of an immense influx of visitors. ‘The 
Coronation is one of the greatest opportunities the 
Crown has for scenic advertisement, and it is true to its 
instincts in making the most of it. The resources of 
réclame at the disposal of monarchs is one department 
of government in which they possess an unquestion- 
able superiority over republics. The immense 
success of the tour of the Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall through the colonies of the Antipodes 
is an illustration of the extent to which the glamour 
of royalty appeals even to the ‘most advanced 
democracies. The great problem which we. shall 
have to solve in the future is how to end the heredi- 


The Coronation. 
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tary privileges of the Peers without damaging the 
historic bric-a-brac of the monarchies and the peerage. 
The Peers will keep their titles, of course. As M1. 
Rhodes said of the British flag, they constitute a 
commercial asset of the very first value. But the 
charms of a coronet for an American heiress would 
not be materially damaged if its wearer was no longer 
entitled to sit in a Second Chamber. 
The Empress of Russia last month 
Another gave birth to her fourth child, which, 
Russian Prineess. contrary to general expectation and 
universal hope, was a girl. The Tsar 
has now four daughters and no son, and his brother 
still continues to be heir to the throne. The Emperor 
has signalised the birth of his fourth child by remit- 
ting the sentences of those students who had been 
sent to Siberia for participation in the recent disturb- 
ances, an act of clemency which has been very well 
received. Beyond that wise and considerate act 
there is nothing to report from Russia, excepting 


that the tariff war begun between the United States 


and M. Witte continues. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, at Washington, 
being legally advised that the Russian method of 
dealing with the production of sugar amounted to a 
bounty, applied a countervailing duty on Russian sugar, 
to which M. Witte replied by depriving American 
iron of the benefit of the minimum tariff. To this 
Mr. Gage responded by putting a duty upon Russian 
petroleum, M. Witte’s retort 
increased duty upon American bicycles and American 
white resin. ‘This war of tariffs will inflict mutual 
injuries with no compensating advantages, It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Senator Beveredge, who is now 
on his way home across Siberia, may bring back 
with him some suggestion as to the best way of 
straightening out this tangle. 
President McKinley has formally 
No bao Term repudiated the somewhat harum- 
Mr. McKinley, SCarum suggestion put forward by 
Mr. Chauncey Depew, that he should 
stand, for the third time as President of the United 
States.. There is no reason, in the nature of things, 
why an .American President should not be twice 
re-elected ; but Mr. McKinley was probably right 
in thinking that he had better enjoy the last three 
years of his term of office with freedom from 
all anxiety as to the future, rather than allow the 
second Presidency, like the first, to be torn 
by anxiety as to an electoral campaign drawing 
nearer every day. Death, by the way, has removed 
last month one notable American, who was talked 


to which was an 
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about as a possible Republican candidate for the 
Presidential chair. When ex-Governor Pingree, of 
Michigan, died in London last month, one of the 
most notable and typical of American Radicais quitted 
the stage. Mr. Pingree, who was three times Mayor 
of Detroit and twice Governor of Michigan, displayed 
a rare fidelity to duty and a resolute courage in 
defending the interests of the common people which 
is not often seen in any country. 

One of the pleasantest episodes of 
last month was the visit of the mem- 
bers of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce to London. Mr. Jesup, 
who was at the head of a judiciously-selected party 
of notable New York men of business, was received 
by the King and Queen at Windsor, and spent a 
week in those pleasant entertainments by which the 
nations endeavour to show hospitality to their dis- 
tinguished guests. Mr. Jesup, who is a man of 
great public spirit and of wide general culture, was 
very much under the influence of that humani- 
tarian Imperialism which, as we know from our own 


New Yorkers 
in 
London. 


painful experience, is apt in other hands to 
ripen into _ baleful Jingoism. He and all his 
fellow-guests spoke lovingly of the old country, 
and evidently were impressed with the idea that the 
Anglo-American race has joint responsibilities to the 
rest of the world which can only be carried out in 
co-operative union. This is true, and the more this 
idea eats into the common consciousness of people 
on both sides of the Atlantic, the more will the con- 
clusion be general that a great federation of English- 
speaking Commonwealths is the only solution of the 
question. 
It is well that this idea should be 
a kept steadily before the public, 
Monroe Doctrine. because a momentous alternative 
may soon be offered for our deci- 
that Emperor 
has taken alarm at the expansion of the United 
States. Whether he has designs upon Brazil, 
which he wants as a field for German colonisa- 
tion, whether he merely wishes to have a coal- 
ing station in or whether his ambi- 
tion takes some other form, there seems to be no 
doubt that there is in the air a sense of coming 
antagonism between America and Germany. Our 
American guests from New York, although men of 
peace and full of expressions of detestation of war, 


sion. It is evident the German 


Venezuela, 


were as uncompromising as the strongest Jingoes . 
in declaring that Uncle Sam would spend his last 
dollar rather than allow any European Empire 
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Four elder sons are now on commando with their father.. The baby was born on the day of the Declaration of War. 
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to annex even a yard of territory either in Central 
or Southern America. An all-pervading sense 
of the threatening pressure of American in- 
dustrial competition tends to deepen the impression 
that the Old and the New Worlds will before 
long come into more or less violent collision. 
Should that time ever come, it would be difficult for 
England to remain neutral. The German Emperor 
has made, up his mind—so he said, when he was in 
this country—that the attack will first be directed 
against England, and that Germany will obligingly 
come to our rescue. Nothing could be worse for our 
interests, or more opposed to our true policy. If 
Europe and America must fight, we are American 
rather than European. ; 
Meanwhile, leaving out of account 
RE, A all those remoter possibilities of the 
of dim and distant future, it is pleasant 
— to note the steady progress of the 
work of assimilating the Empire and the Republic. 
Mr. Carnegie’s gift of £2,000,000 to the Scotch 
Universities is a pleasant reminder of the fact that 
millions made in one country may be spent in the 
other. At the same time, the enterprise and energy of 
Sir Weetman Pearson, who is constructing a railway 
across Mexico at Tehuantepec, is an indication of the 
fact that men of the old country have still their work 
to do in the New World. Somewhat less has been 
heard about trusts last month, but the steady growth 
of American exports seems to indicate that the 
American manufacturer has at last discovered that the 
United Kingdom offers an open field for him, 
which is worth a very great deal more than that 
visible through the Open Door in China, or that 
which has been won by the sword in the Philippines. 
We are not being Americanised fast 
enough, however, in one direction, 
and that is in the attention which we 
have paid to popular education. The 
Government, having once more produced an abortive 
Secondary Education Bill, have withdrawn it like 
its predecessors, and are now exhausting their 
energies in the attempt to force a single clause 
Bill through the House for the purpose of obviating 
the worst consequences of the Cockerton judgment. 
The only contribution, therefore, which Ministers 
are able to offer for the improvement of popular 
education is to declare that the School Boards 
must stick to elementary education and County 
Councils must control all. the higher branches of 
education. The Government, which has worse than 
wasted £150,000,000 in endeavouring to crush 


The 
Education Bill 
Sacrificed 
Once More. 
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60,000 Boers in South Africa, has not a penny to 
spare to bring up the education of the children of 
the people to the level of their American and 
European competitors. 

Ministers complain that they cannot 


The —_— help themselves because of — the 

a a ‘ 
Westminster, blocking of the parliamentary 
machine. But who is to blame 


for that? It was the Ministers and the majority at 
their back who insisted upon the centralisation of 
all authority at Westminster. ‘The Irish. members, 


well disciplined, find no 
their policy in West- 
minster, which is_ to that if the pre- 
dominant partner persists in trying to govern 
Ireland with the existing machinery it will only 
result in the parliamentary machine itself breaking 


who are united and 


difficulty in carrying out 


prove 


3ut it is not only the Lrish who are respon- 
The 
was 
and 


down. 
sible for the collapse of the legislative machine. 
House of Cummons is prematurely old. It 
begotten by a lie and conceived in delirium ; 
its majority is palsied from birth. .When staunch 
Ministerialists like the editor of the ational Review 
can speak of the “ dry-rot” which has set in among 
the majority, and when the Prime Minister publicly 
deplores the refusal of his own supporters to leave their 
dinners in order to attend divisions of the House of 
Commons, it is evident that things are not going 
happily at Westminster. Excepting for the oppor- 
tunity which it affords of putting questions, the House 
of Commons attracts singularly little attention, and 
the House of Lords still less. 

Parliament will probably pass Mr. 


The War Office Brodrick’s Bill for increasing the 
Report. expense of the Army without render- 


ing it a more efficient instrument for 
anything except the repulse of an impossible invasion ; 
but the report of what is called Mr. Dawkins’ 
Committee, which was appointed to examine into the 
administration of the War Office, has effectually 
destroyed any hope of improvement until the whole 
system of administering the Army is radically re- 
modelled from bottom to top. This Committee reports 
that practically every business principle has been 
trodden under foot, that no official knows exactly 
what he ought to do, that every department is 
more or less in a_ state of uncertainty as 
to its jurisdiction and as to the limits of its 
authority, and that, in short, endless friction is 
generated which leaves no time for the consideration 
of vital questions on the efficiency of the Army. 
With such a report before us as to the system on 
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which the Army is administered, it certainly seems 
mere midsummer madness to go on pouring more 
and more millions into that sieve of mismanagement 
and waste, 
All such protests, however, would 
a have fallen upon deaf ears had it 
Fighting Trim? "ot been for the sudden alarm which 
has been sounded from the Mediter- 
ranean. Mr. Arnold White’s paper in the atonal 
Review, which is noticed elsewhere, is a message 
which, if taken to heart betimes, ought to result in 
cutting down the abnormally swollen Estimates for war 
which have been accepted by the House of Commons. 
According to this authority, both the admirals in the 
Mediterranean Fleet, the admiral in the Channel 
Fleet, together with all their eighteen captains, are 
unanimously of opinion that the ships under their 
command are inadequately equipped for actual warfare. 
Many of the guns are muzzle-loaders ; others are not 
supplied with smokeless powder, while the fleet itself 
is singularly lacking ia the indispensable auxiliaries 
for efficient and immediate action. It is im- 
possible to dismiss as a mere piece of alarmist 
sensationalism a statement to which the Admiral gives 
the imprimatur of his authority, for Admiral Fisher is 
the Nelson of to-day. One word from him weighs 
amore than twenty from Lord Charles Beresford. If 
‘what he says is true, we ought to have the Lords of the 
Admiralty dangling from the lamp-posts in Whitehall as 
the first result of the declaration of war against France. 
This question of the Navy is one of life and death, 
yet by the monstrous abuse of the blocking principle 
which has grown up in the House of Commons, 
apparently for the purpose of making parliamentary 
procedure ridiculous, it is impossible for the subject 
to be discussed in Parliament. The Conservative 
‘member recently elected for Portsmouth, of all places 
in the world, has given ‘notice of his intention 
at some future time to move a resolution on 
the subject, in the same way that other members 
have given notice to move resolutions concern- 
‘ing farm-burning and other atrocities in South 
Africa. - This they have done to prevent the subject 
being discussed ‘upon any other vote, Bill, or resolu- 
tion. Some day the Irish members will give notice on 
the first day of the Session of their intention to move 
resolutions upon every single subject that’ interests 
the British public, with the result that it will be im- 
possible to debate. It would seem that nothing short of 
this drastic method will compel the House to deprive 
each of its members of the power to suppress debate 
upon any subject on which he wishes to gag the House. 


Is the Fleet 
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The census returns show unmistak- 
The —, ably that the principle of the limita- 
tion of the family, which at one time 
was regarded as a special sin of the 
French people, has spread from our rich upper classes 
to the masses of the people. The Dean of Ripon 
points out that in a quarter of a century we have 
reduced the birth-rate of the United Kingdom from 


Families. 


thirty-five per thousand to twenty-nine. If our 
people were breeding at the 1875 rate, the 
population would be increasing at a quarter 


of a million per annum more than it is increasing 
to-day. ‘The significant diminution of the reproduc- 
tive energies of the race has been masked by a dlecline 
in the death-rate. In 1875 it stood at 21 per 1,000 ; 
in 1900 it had dropped to 18. The Dean, pointing 
to these figures, says there is no reason to doubt that 
the limitation of families will go on beyond any assign- 
able limits, unless the conscience of the nation awakens 
to its tremendous danger. But surely it is better that 
babies should not be born than. that they should be 
born to die in the first year of their existence. The 
decline in the death-rate is largely due to the increased 
care that is taken of children. ‘The Dean is probably 
mistaken in thinking that the reduction of the number 
of families is altogether due to comfort -loving 
materialism. It may also be due in part to an 
increased sense of the responsibilities of parenthood, 
and an awakening of the conscience of the individual 
to a sense of the wickedness of bringing into the world 
children whom their parents are not able either 
to feed or educate properly. The real trouble is 
that good people inveigh indiscriminately against any 
limitation of the numbers of families, instead of point- 
ing out that as the future belongs to the children, it is 
the absolute duty of every person who has sufficient 
conscience and brain to appreciate the moral con- 
sequences of parenthood to produce as many children 
as they can adequately equip for the battle of life. 
Otherwise, if the moral and intelligent classes reduce 
their families to ones and twos, they hand over the 
future to the litters who are spawned every year by 
the thousand by parents who have as little sense of 
the responsibilities of fatherhood and motherhood 
as the fishes in the sea. 
If the decrease in the birth-rate— 
The Spread = which, it may be noted, is even more 
Cititinn Science. marked in Australia, where there is 
no overcrowding of population upon 
the land, as in the old country—is a sign of the 
materialism of the age, we may take some comfort 


in noting the sudden rise and _ continually 
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tinually ; The Tsar, Tsarina, and Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna on the way to the Great Military Review. 
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increasing spread of the doctrine of Christian 
Science. The followers of Mrs. Eddy, the high 
priestess of this mystical science, have just 
assembled to the number of 8,000 in a great con- 
gress at Boston. Mrs. Eddy, who has just emerged 
triumphant from an action in the law courts, 
which was intended to crush her, declares that 
the Christian Scientists have now 500 churches, 
with 11,000 members, and have healed over 
1,000,000 people, without the use of any medicine. 
Lord Dunmore, who attended the Congress, said 
that he was cured by Christian Science of an 
internal trouble, which his physicians had been 
unable to heal. I hope to return some day to the 
discussion of this subject. 

Another movement which deserves 


— a kindly welcome is Zionism. Dr. 

its Chief. Herzl visited London last month, 
fresh from his reception by the 

Sultan. He found Abdul Hamid apparently sym- 


pathetic, and not indisposed to co-operate in the 
ideas of the Zionists; but the need of money blocks 
the way. Without a million and a half Dr. Herzl 
cannot begin to carry out his idea of the recon- 
stitution of the Jewish nationality in its ancient 
site. The idea is a splendid one, which appeals to 
Christians as much as to Jews, and the fascination 
which it appears to have for the higher minds of the 
Jews must be accounted among the most reassuring 
signs of the time. A great deal of nonsense is written 
about Zionism. It is thought that, because the Jews 
wish to have a homeland of their own, they con- 
template a transportation of all the Jews of the 
world to the narrow strip of territory that lies on 
either side of the River Jordan. ‘That is not the 
dream of the Zionists. This little island in the 
northern seas is the motherland of millions of the 
English-speaking race, who could not possibly find 
foothold upon its shores. What the English race 
would be if England were overrun by a Chinese 
horde, who swept the country after the fashion of 
Kitchener, that the Jews are to-day. What wonder, 
then, if they desire to get back their old country, 
and make it the rallying-ground and fatherland of a 
race which has made the whole world its debtor, but 
which is scattered abroad throughout all the nations 
of the earth ? 
The millenary of King Alfred, which 
The Millenary jis to be celebrated this year, recalls 
Alfred a Great. to the popular memory one of the 
few great heroic figures in English 


history. Alfred, William the Conqueror, Richard 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Coeur de Lion, Edward III., the Black Prince. 


Prince Hal, Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, 
Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell stand apart by 
themselves in the gallery of popular fame. It is 
well that the list should begin and end with a hero 
typical of the best qualities of the English people. 
A statue by Hamo Thornycroft will be unveiled in 
August, but the National Home-Reading Union last 
month held a series of meetings at Winchester which 
may be said to have begun the commemoration. 

Last month witnessed an addition to 
the historic monuments of Europe 
when Prince Bismarck’s monument 
was unveiled at Berlin. Count von 
Bulow made an oration on the occasion, paying due 
homage to his great predecessor in terms which were 
both eloquent and just. His eloquence, however, 
does not appear to have assuaged the feeling of bitter- 
ness which lingers in the Bismarck family, and the 
relations between the Imperial Chancellor and the 
heir of his great predecessor are still evidently much 
strained. 


Bismarck’s 
Monument. 


It is curious that the same month 
which witnessed the inauguration of 
the statue of the man whose diplo- 
macy assisted in the proclamation of 
the German Empire in the palace of Louis XIV. 
at Versailles witnessed the-first great popular féfe in 
which the French and Germans have taken part for 
thirty years. The great automobile race from Paris to 
Berlin was won by a French competitor, M. Fournier, 
on a Mors machine. Prizes were offered by the 
Emperor of Germany and the President of the French 
Republic, and the victory of the Frenchman was hailed 
with immense enthusiasm bya Germancrowd. The time 
made was an average of 44 miles an hour for 780 miles. 
The whole line of route was en féfe. How little 
Prince Bismarck could have foreseen this friendly 
invasion of automobiles careering from Paris to 
Berlin amid the frantic enthusiasm of the populace! 
It would be curious if the india-rubber tyres of the 
automobile were to be instrumental in rubbing out 
the frontiers which have been traced so carefully 
upon the map by the military engineer. 

On the same day in June died Sir 
Walter Besant, the famous novelist, 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, the erratic 
but gifted poet of revolt, and Lord 
Wantage, better known as Colonel Lloyd-Lindsay, 
who was a conspicuous figure in social and military 
circles some twenty years ago. Of the three, 
Sir Walter Besant will be much the most 
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New Style. 
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THE PROGRESS 


a fervent and energetic pro- 


wmissed. He was 
moter of everything that tended to the union of the 
English-speaking race, and the Atlantic Union, an 
admirable association formed for the 
promoting social intercourse between Britons and 


Americans, is much the poorer by his death. He 


purpose of 
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also devoted much of his untiring energy and great 
capacity for laborious detail to the study of old 
London. Death hurried him hence before his great 
work was completed, but it 1s to be hoped that his 
mantle fall upon 


succeed him in his labour of love 


will someone not unworthy to 
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Sir Walter Besant. 


(From a photograph taken just before his last illness.) 











19, Stanley Gardens, London. 
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EVENTS OF tdE MONTH. 


June rt. The i 2n of Italy gives bith at Rome to 


n 


°. 
1. 


. Viscount 


a daug 

Lord Dias: “fote and Mr. Hay have a long 
conference at the State Department at 
Washington. 

Prince Georg? opens the Session of the Cretan 
Assembly. 

A Bill etrodeced in the Federal Senate of 
Australia to stop the importation of Kanaka 
labour into Queensland is neg itived without 
a division. 

A stirring Peac: Meeting takes plac: at 
Battersea ‘Town Hall. 
Katsura forms a new Japanese 

Cabinet. 

This being the Duke of Cornwall’s birthday, it 
is observed at Sydney as a public holiday. 

The American Cabinet decides that there is no 
necessity for an extra s+ssion of Co igress. 

Count von Biilow opens a conference at Berlin 
con ‘ened to disc.ss the tariff question be- 
tween the different Federated States of 
German 

The American yacht Constitution meets with 
a similar accident to that which disabled 
pang 77, whilst having a trial trip off 
New 

Mr. Acland ey oe a letter to the 7émes 
criticising the Government’s Education Bill. 

A firewell dinner is given in honour.of Messrs. 
Merriman and Sauer, the South African Bond 
Delegates. 

The census returns show that th2 population 
of Paris is now 2,662,000, an inc-ease of 
24,000 since 186. 

The Chamber of Commerce in London gives a 
banquet at the Grocers’ Hall to members of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall leave 
Sydney on board the Oftir for New 
Zealand. 

Th2 report of the Committe: on War Offic: 
O-ganisation is issued. 

The Leyland liner Assyrian is wrecked off 
Cape Race, Newfoundland. No lives are 


lost. 

Thz National Conference of Progressive Edu- 
cationalists meet at the King’s Hall, Hol- 
born. Earl Spencer presides. 

A duel takes pac: with swords between M. 
Max Régis and M. Laberdesque at Paris. 

The report of the Savings Banks in France is 
published. There are now 10,316,000 de- 
positors, an incvease since 1882 of 5,671,000. 

Mgr. Joachim is unanimously elected Gre.k 
(Ecumenical Patriarch at Constantinople. 

The deed of trust is published by which Mr. 
Carnegie provides £2,000,000 to improve the 
position of the Scottish Universiti es. 

Mrs. Louis Botha arrives in London from 
Africa on her way to Holland. 

The Canadian Government decide to conduct 
a series of tests with wireless telegrophy, in 
order to facilitate the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence. 

Several strikes still continu: in Barcelona : the 
railway strik2 at Vigo ends, the demands of 
the strikers b sing conceded 

Sir H. Campbell B annerman op:ns the Con- 
spy Home for Railway Men at Herne 


Sultan Ibrahim Wadai is assassinated. 

The Duke of Cornwall 01 boird the O hir 
atrives at Auckland 

One thousand ironwo-ke-s’ assistants strike 
Sydney for a minimum wage of seven 
shillings a day. 

The International Congress of Publishe:s is 
opened at Leipzig 

The French Chamber discusses the Wozk:nen's 

ensions Bi'l. 

The Quzen-Regent opens th: Spanish Cortes. 

the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall land at 
Auckland. 

Presitent McKinley issues a p2remptory 
statement that he will not a third time stand 
for the Presidency. 
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. The fou- protecting Powers deliv: 


+ 


Th: Plague at Hong-Kong oontinu:s un- 
abated ; owt of 1,202 cases there have been 
1,131 deaths. 

The King distributes medals on the Ho-se 
Guards Parade to 3,200 officers and men 
returned from South Africa. 

A Blue Book is issued containing Sir David 
Barbour’s report on the finances of the 
Transvaal and Orange State. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
Rotorua, in the Maoris’ country. 

An explosion occurs in a Paris powder factory, 
nineteen persons are killed. 

Mrs. Botha has af interview with President 
K uge- at Scheveningen. 

In the French Chamber there is an animated 
and heated discussion on the Arab rising in 
Algeria. M. Waldeck-Rousseau makes a 
strong and clear statement of affairs, and M. 
D-umont, the Anti-Semite, is expelled for 
applying outrageous epithets to tne Public 
Prosecutor at Algiers. 


visit 





(Barrand. 


The lat: Robert Buchanan. 


he Duke and Duchess of Cornwall witness on 
the Rotorua racecou-s: a Maozi war-dance, 
in which 2,099 men in full dress take part. 

There is a bad railway acc’dent near Lavel, in 
Franc, in which seven are killed and cight 
injured; 

The National Monument to Prince 
is unveiled in Berlin. 

Si- Civendish Boyl>, the new Governor of 
Newfoundland, arrives at St. John’s. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway trackmen strike 
for higher pay. 

The Duke and Duchess of York arrive -at 
Wellington on board the Ophir. 


Bismarck 


er at Canea, 
through their Consuls, a declaz ation of their 
policy to Prince George. 

Th: Tsarina gives birth to a daughter. 

The E nperor of Austria returns to Vienna from 
Bohemia. 


. The Austrian Reichsrath passes the Water- 


ways Bill, and introduces one for compulsory 
insuranc: for employees in private service. 
General Booth acquires 20,000 acres in Western 
Australia for a Salvation Army Over-sza 
Cc solony. 
There is a great meeting at Queen’s Hall, 
London, to protest against the continuance 
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26. 


28. 
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of the war, farm-burning, and the treatment 
of Boer women and children. 

The remains of President Felix Faure are re- 
moved to a mausoleum at Pére Lachaise. 


The Belgian Chamber of Representatives pass 


the Anti-Gambling Bill, as amended by the 
Senate, except the clauses giving speciab 
privileges to Ostend and Spa. 


The German Emperor unveils a statu2 of the 


Great Elector of Brandenburg at Kiel. 
M. Hoshi Toru, Li:eral leader in Japan, is 
assassinated. 


Tne United States Cabinet discuss the Tariff 


dutics on Russian goods. 

Messrs. Merriman and Sauer sail from South- 
ampton for the Cape. 

A hill-top dam bursts in Virginia, U.S.A. 
500 people are drowned. 

By the large majority of 80 votes the Italian 
Chamber approves of the Home Policy of 
the Zanardelli Ministry. 

General Chaffzz is appointed Military Governor 
of the Philippine Islands. 

In consequence of the Russian Ambassador’s. 
representation the Sultan agrees to send a 
Commission to Macedoni#to investig ite the 
situation there and report. 

The management of the State Post Offices. 
throughout Australia is transferred to the 
Federal Government. 

The Filipino general, Cailles, surrenders to 
General Sumner, together with his staff and 
650 men. 

At the trial of Count de Lur-Saluces in Paris. 
General Zurlinden gives his testimony as to 
the Royalist plot to overthrow the Republic 
on the occasion of M. Faure’s funeral. 

Toe Supreme Court of Justice at Berlin decides. 
that the young man, Weiland, who flung a 
fish-plate at the Emperor at Bremen, last 
March, is an epileptic, whose ment: al con 
dition makes him irresponsible for his 
actions. 

The trial of Count de Lur-Saluces before the 
French S:nate fo: High Treasonis concluded, 
the Count being found guilty and sentenced 
to banishment for five years. 


The Duke of Cornwall receives addresses of 


welcome from Scottish Socizties at Dunedin; 
the town is decorated with Scottish mottoes. 

President Kruger is received by the Burgo- 
master of Rotterdam, and is accorded am 
official reception in the ‘Lown Hall amidst 
great enthusiasm. 

The affairs of the Leipziger Bank absorb 
public attention at Berlin; Herr Exner, the 
manager, is arrested at Leipzig. 

There is a successful /é¢e at Staffo:d House for 
the Lifeboat Fund. 

The liner Lusitania strikes on the rocks off St 
John’s, Newfoundland ; the passeng-rs and 


crew are saved 


. The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall leave New 


Zealind on board the Opfz> fo: Tasmania. 

The Tibetan Mission is publicly received by the 
author-ties at Odessa. 

The Amsterdam Court g-ant to the Nether- 
lands Railway of South Africa an extension 
of the date for payments due by it till July 
11th, 1902. 

The military fire at strik rs at a village near 
Ferrara, Italy, killing three and wounding 
others. 

The great Motor-car race between Paris and 
Berlin starts from near Paris, first stage being 
to Aix. 

The s ‘spension of the Seventh National Bank 
of New York is anuounced. 

The Dutch Cabinet resigns in consequence of 
the loss of thirteen seats in the elections. 

M. de Giers, Russian Minister at Peking, is 
appointed Minister at Munich. 

The Paris-Berlin Motor-Car race ends, M. 
Fournier is declared the winner, having 
covered the 743 miles in seventeen hours. 

‘Tne Horniman Museum and grounds, at Forest 
Hill, are handed over to the London County 
Council by Mr. Horniman for public use. 
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By-Election. 

June 26. Owing to the death of Colonel Milward, a 
by-election. is held in the Stratford-on-Avon 
Division of Warwickshire, with the following 
result :— 





Mr. P. S. Foster (C)... ..- 45755 
Mr. Bolton King (L 2,977 
Conservative majority... 1,778 


The War in South Africa. 


Abram Malan, son-in law of the late 

xeneral Joubert, is captured near Pretoria. 

2. Thirty-two men of. the Wodehouse Yeomanry 
surrender to:the Boers near Dordrecht ; they 
are afterwards released, 

Jamestown. surrenders to Kruitzinger’s com- 
mando; the Boers take stores and release 
the garrison, 

3. Willowmore, in Cape Colony, is attacked by 
Boers, the fight lasting nine hours ; eventu- 
ally the. Boers retire. Five hundred Boer 
prisoners arrive at Madras; they are sent to 
Lrichinopoly by train. 

A number of miners at Johannesburg strike 

3 work, 
4. General Dixon’s report received at Pretoria of 
3 the fight at Vlakfontein ; the Boers capture 
two guns, which are recaptured by Biitish. 
sritish casualtizs—six officers and fifty- 
one men killed, six officers and 115 men 
wounded ; forty-one Boers killed left on the 

field. 

6. A part of Kruitzinger’s commando is surprised 
north-west of Barkly East. 

'7. Araiiway collision occurs near Pretoria ; nine 
; soldiers are killed and five wounded. 

}g9. Six Boers attempt to escape from Pretoria: 
i three escape and three are captured, two are 
iy afterwards shot. 

uo. Work at Port Elizabeth is suspended owing to 

: the refusal of several natives to work since 
the order issued for compulsory inoculation 
against plague. 

15. Lord Kitchener reports that General Elliot’s 

; columns engage the Bocrs under De Wet 
near Reitz on the 6th inst. and capture a 
convoy of 71 loaded wagons, with ries and 
cattle, also 45 prisoners; there are severe 
casualties on both sides. On the rath inst. 
the Boers surprise a party or 250 Victorian 
Mounted Rifles south of Middleburg ; only 


June 1. 


% two officers and men escape. Two Pom- 
NS poms are captured. 

317. There are three cases of plague reported at 
ia Port Elizabeth, two at Maitland, and one at 


Simonstown. 

20. I'he Midland Mounted Rifles are overpowered 
at Waterkloof by the Boers, under Comman- 
dant Malan. 

25. A larg: Boer force under Commandants Malan 
and Smit attack Richmond, in Cape 
Colony, and keep up the attack until dusk ; 
they retire on the approach of a British 
column. 


The Crisis in China. 
une 1. The German ironclad squadron leaves 


Shanghai for Europe. The French with- 
draw from Chi-li, and Indian troops leave 


‘aa at 
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Peking. 
| 2. There is much. dissension among the Chinese 
by as to the best means of raising the indemnity 
% A serious fracas takes place on the Taku 
é road between the B:ijish, French, and Ger- 
man soldiers. The allied generals decide to 


hand over the administration of Peking 
gradually during June to the Chinese. 

3. Count von Waldersze leaves Peking ; there isa 

' great military display. 

> 5. A great fire is reported to have broken out in 

2 the Forbidden City at Peking. 

Li Hung Chang sends’an urgent demand to 
General Ma to send 10,009 troops to Central 
Chi-li, .which is being evacuated by the 
foreign troops; 

Another fracas takes plac: at Tien-tsin between 
_Indian and French soldiers, 

+ 6. Count von Waldersee sends in his last report 

RB from China and resigns his office as Com- 

4 mand: --in-Chief 

(9. Mr. Rockhill telegraphs from Peking to ask 

oo ’ is od 

, Mr. Hay’s permission to propose that the 

disputes regarding the indemnity question 
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shall b> submitted to the Hague tribunal for 
arbitration. Mr. Hay gives the necessary 
authorisation. 

10. America refuses to take any part in a joint 
guarantee for the payment of the Chinese 
indemnity. 

21. General Barrows, Chief of the Staff of the 
B. itish forces, leaves Peking. 

26. Sun Yat Sen, the Chinese reformer, 
Shanghai from Japan. 


arrives at 





PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 


June to. The House re-ass:mbles after the Whit- 
suntide recess. 

11. Queen Anne’s Bounty; Motion proposed to 
inquire into its efficiency. 

13. Convocation of the Clergy Bill is read a second 
time. 

14. Bills are advanced a stage. 

17. The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 (Amendment 
Bill is negatived without a division. Second 
reading Demise of the Crown Bill. 3 

29. Third reading of the Drunkards Bill, the 
Licensing Bill. Second reading Supreime 
Court of Judicature (Appeals) Bill. 

at. The Ci il List Bill is read a second time. 

25. Army Reforming: speeches by the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Raglan, and others, 

27. The Works at Gibraltar; statements by 
Lord Selborne, Lord Spencer, and Lwo.d 
Goschen, 

28. Theadjourned debate on the Duke of Bedf rd’s 
resolution to reorganise the Militia ; speeches 
by Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley. 


House of Commons. 


June 6. The House re-assembles after the Whit 
suntide recess. Supply—£15,977,000 asked 
for Ar.nuy transport and remounts, and a 
vote for £345,000 is also demanded by the 
Government for the ordnance f..ctories. 

oth votes are agreed to. 
7. Cicil Service Estimates—Inland Revenue De- 
partment. ‘The vote passes. 

10. Mr. Dillon asks Mr. Brodrick some questions 
regarding the false telegrams sent by Reuter 
from South Afiica. In Committee of Ways 
and Means the Chancellor of the Fxcl.equer 
moves a resolution m: king some chang-s in 
the new Customs duties. ‘he Civil List for 
£470,000; speeches by Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Keir Hardie, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Bill passes through Com- 
mittee. The Post Office servants’ grievances ; 
speeches by Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Burns, 
and Mr. Austin Chamberlain. 

11. The South-Eastern and London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railways Bill, after division, re d a 
second time. The Bus‘ness of the Session. 
Factory and Workshops Bill. 

12. The Mines (Eight Hours) Bill in Committee ; 
debate adjourned. 

13. Lo-d Crantorne states that a total force of 
6,009 men, in addition to the Legation 
Guards at Peking, are to remain in China 
for the present. Mr. Bowles asks about the 
Naval Works on the Rock of Gibraltar. 
Committee of Supply : Vote for £1 2,328 for 
the Board of Trade 

15. The Belfast Riots on the oth; speches by 
Mr. Wyndham, Mr. J. Redmond, and 
Colonel Saunderson. Committe: of Supply 
on Navy Estimates. Vote of £2,684,000 
for the personnel of dockyards. Vote of 

_ £5.306,500 for shipbuilding and repairs. 

7. Camps of detention for women and children ‘n 
South Africa. Mr, Lloyd-George moves the 
adjournment of the Hous:; speeches by 
Mr. Ellis, Mr. Brodrick, Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. Scott, Mr. W. R-dinond, 
and others. Mr. Balfour moves the closure, 
and the adjournment of the House is 
negitived. Second reading Factory and 
Workshops Acts (Amendment) Bill. 

8. Third reading of Civil List Bill ; speeches by 
Mr. Labouchere, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Keir Hardiz, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Finance Bill in Committee. 

g. Third reading of the Education (Young Chil 
dren Attendance) Scotland Bill, and Out- 
door Reli-f (Fr.endly Societies) Bill. 


_ 


os 
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20. Lord Cranborne informs Mr. Dillon that the 
Chinese indemnity is fixed at 450,000,000 
taels. Finance Bill in Committee. Preferen 
tial treatment on Colonial sugars; speeches 
by Mr. Fowler, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Sir H. Vincent, Sir W. Harcourt 
Mr. Fowler's amendment is negatived by 
306 votes against 16. 

21. Private Bills; the site of Christ’s Hc pital ; 
concentration camps ; Supply (Scotti: a Esti 
mates). 

24. Finance Bill (Sugar Duty) passes ¢ arowgh 
Committee ; speeches by Sir M. Hicks 
Beach and Sir fi. Campbell-Bannern an. 

25. Ways and Means: on the resolution 2 
ing the payment out of the Cons, 
Fund of £35,443,233 towards the S pply of 
the year—motion agreed to by a k ge ma- 
jority. Finance Bill (Export op Coal): 
speeches by Sir Michae! Hicks-Be ch, Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr, W. Allan, 
and others. 

27. Second reading Consolidated Fund (Ne, 2 
Bill. Finance Bill again considered. 

28. Supply . Irish Estimates. 

a 


SPEECHES. 


May 31. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Edin 
burgh on education and social questions. 

June 4. Mr. Morley, at Montrose, on the War in 
South Africa 

5. Mr. Morley, at Brechin, on national finance 

Mr. Merriman, in London, on the fatal mistz kes 
of Lord Milner in South Africa. 

Mr. Sauer, in London, on liberty in South 
Afiica. 

Mr. Courtney, in London, on the wrong and 
blunder done in aurexing the South African 
Republics. 

8. Mr. Merriman, at Oxford, on England’s pol-cy 
in South Africa. 

12. Messrs. Merriman and Sauer, at Northampton, 
on the blunders in South Africa. 

Mr. Bryce, in London, on the settlement in 
South Africa. 

14. Si William Harcourt, in London, on the War im 
South Africa as the greatest disaster of 
modern times to the British nation. 

Si: H. Campbell-Bannerman, in Lon on, on the 
barbaric manner in which the war in South 
Afiica is conducted. 

17. Sir Redvers Buller, in London, on the proper 
uses of the Army. 

19. Mr. Labouchere, in London, on freedom of 
speech. 

Mr. Sauer, in London, on South Africa. 

Mr. Balfour, in London, on the Liberal Party. 

26. Lord Salisbury, in London, on the crisis 
which this country is passing through. 

Mr. Lloyd-George, in London, on the war in 
South Africa. , 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in London, on 
Public Income and Expenditure. 


$e 


OBITUARY. 


May 31. Colonel Victor Milward, M.P., 6a 
June 1. Sir Andrew Fairbairn, 72. 
2. M. Eugene Manuel, 78. 
M. Ernest de Sarzec (archzologist), 64. 
Principal J. Viriamu Jones, 44. 
Baron Schenck von Stauffenberg, 66. 
Canon Henry Sidebotham (at Lucerne), 62. 
4. General Digby Willoughby, 56. 
6. Mr. Thomas Bond, F.R.C.S., 59. 
9. Baron von Kehler, 80. 
Sir Walter Besant, 64. 
10. Lord Wantage, 68. 
Robert Buchanan, 59. 
17. Dr. Carl Ruedi (Davosplatz), 53. 
Professor Herman Grimm, 73. 
1g. Mr. R. Neil (senior Tutor of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge), 48. 
Mr. H. S. Pingree (late Governor of Michigan) 
20. Prince Aristarchi. 
21. Admiral Sir Anthony Hoskins, 73. 
22. Mr. Charles J. O’Donel (Dublin), 83. 
23. Mr. Adalbert Hay (late American Consul at 
Pretoria), 25. 
General von Schweinitz, €8. 
24. Mr. C. K. Salaman (musical composer), 87. 
Rev. J. Cook, LL.D. (co-editor of 70-day, 
New York), 62. 
28. Sir Thomas Galt (Toronto), 86. 
2). M. Edouard Foa (Paris), 38. 
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DR. E. J. DILLON: OUR PREMIER JOURNALIST. 


F I were to be asked to say who is the most remarkable 
living journalist on the English Press, I should 
answer without hesitation—the subject of this cha- 

racter sketch. Dr. E. J. Dillon is far and away the ablest, 
the most cultured, the most adventurous newspaper man 
all round I have ever met. I regard him with the admi- 
ration of despair. He is not yet fifty, but he holds the 
tirst place in his profession. He has never been an 
editor-in-chief of an English newspaper, and it is quite 
possible that nine out of ten editors in London have never 
met him, and that half of them do not even know him by 
name. Nerertheless the fact is as stated. 
HIS PRE-EMINENT POSITION. 

He is the most extraordinary combination of varied 
ficulties. As a war correspondent he is equal to the 
best ; but whereas most war correspondents are war 
correspondents and nothing else, Dr. Dillon is a man of 
such vast and varied capacity that his achievements as 
war correspondent form but a small section of his right 
to pre-eminence. Of this it is enough to give one illus- 
tration. When Dr. Dillon was acting as special corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph at the seat of war in 
Pekin, he filled in his leisure moments while living at the 
Winter Palace of the Chinese Emperor by completing for 
me a metrical translation of the Hebrew poets, a work 
which I hope before long to have the privilege of publish- 
ing. He is an artist in temperament, a journalist by 
instinct, a scholar and philosopher by choice, a statesman 
inambition. Yet withal he is a mild, modest, unassuming 
little man, whom you would pass in the street any day 
without ever dreaming of the vast and varied capabilities 
lutent beneath his unobtrusive exterior. 

BORN IN IRELAND. 

Emile Joseph Dillon was born in the fifties in Ireland. 
His mother was English and his father Irish, of the 
genuine revolutionary breed, which accounts possibly for 
the strong dash of the conspirator which may be counted 
among the distinctive characteristics of our subject. 
His father was a County Carlow man, and his ancestors 
before him had lived, married, and died without straying 
beyond the narrow bounds of their native land. Possibly 
this long succession of stay-at-home ancestors had ex- 
hausted the stay-at-home instinct of the family, stock ; 
and young Dillon no sooner attained his teens than he 
seemed possessed by a wander-demon, which drove 
him hither and thither across the face of the world 
as if he had been the direct descendant of the 
Wandering Jew. He got his early schooling in Dublin, 
where he was a quick scholar, usually at the top of a 
class of boys much older than himself. 

EDUCATED ABROAD. 

His first flight abroad was taken to France, where he 
studied in various educational establishments, frequented 
lectures at the Collége de France, and prepared for the 
Saccalauréat. Under the celebrated M. Renan he devoted 
himself to Semitic languages, especially Hebrew poetry 
and Carthaginian inscriptions. When still a student in 
the Quartier Latin he was employed by M. Tachereau 
to compile catalogues at the Bibliothéque Nationale. He 
displayed such aptitude that his employers wished him to 
continue with them ; but after a little experience of the 
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drudgery of cataloguing, he left Paris and entered him- 
self as a student in the University of Innsbruck, where he 
began to lay the foundations of his classical and Oriental 
scholarship. 

ONE OF HIS SCHOOLMASTERS. 


In addition to Greek and Latin, he studied Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Hebrew, and came under the influence of 
Professor Bickell, of whom he always speaks with the 
utmost enthusiasm. In talking of him, Dr. Dillon says : 

‘*He knew all Semitic languages thoroughly, and _ he 
gave you an insight into the character of those languages 
which I think no other professor has ever given before or after. 
He taught the languages historically, according to a thoroughly 
scientific metliod. He did what other professors never did : he 
stopped his students in the middle of a passage of the Koran or 
Abulfeda, and asked them whether they could tell him the origin 
of a word. How did that word come to express that particular 
idza? How did it acquire that peculiar shade of meaning? It 
was wonderful how he could gain such a mastery of historical 
facts bearing upon philology as he did.” 

I asked if he had the power of putting great enthusiasm 
into his pupils—like so many clever teachers. Dr. Dillon 
said :— 

‘*He made me extremely enthusiastic about Arabic and 
Hebrew. But his educational force did not rest within these 
limits. He has had a very strong influence upon me altogether, 
far and away beyond his mere philological ideas, because he is 
a man of the highest possible culture. I know no other scholar 
who has got the same degree of cu'ture as he has, the same 
appreciation of literature and of art as he has. He is a man of 
very broad sympathies, a cyclopedia of absolutely trustworthy 
information which he draws from original sources. He embodies 
my ideal of the savant. There is nothing, almost nothing, that 
this man did not know, not excepting natural sciences. Bu 
literature, philology, theology—these things he had got at his 
fingers’ ends, and at the same time he is one of the most modest 
men I know. Self-denial—that in a degree which is not 
common in this world—is one of his characteristic traits. He is 
about sixty years of age now.” 

SOME OF HIS STUDIES. 

Dr. Dillon attended lectures on philology, theology, 
historical criticism, and philosophy, subjects which stil’ 
interest him much more than current politics. 

From Innsbruck he went to the universities of Leipzig 
and Tiibingen, where he spent two and a half years in the 
study of comparative philology, and added Persian to the 
other languages which he was mastering. There he 
came under the influence of Professor Lange, the 
opponent of Mommsen. It was when a student at the 
German universities that he obt uined his first introduction 
to Russian life. He went as private tutor to prepare two 
boys in a Russian-German family, then resident in the 
Government of Kieff, for a German gymnasium. The 
fact that it was taken for granted that he was a German, 
and lived two months with the family before they had 
read his university papers and discovered that he was not 
German-born, showed how thorough was his mastery of 
the language. 

From Kieff, when he had finished with his pupils, he 
went to St. Petersburg, where he had a friend a professor, 
and entered himself in the Oriental Faculty at the 
university of that city. He supported himself by giving 
lessons to Russians and writing articles. At Petersburg 
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he added the study. of Zend and ancient Persian to the 
list of his other studies. Finding, however, that the chief 
authority in Europe upon the study of Zend was-a 
professor in the University of Louvain, De Harlez, he left 
St. Petersburg, on the advice of his professors, to study 
Zend at Louvain; and it was there that he took his 
degree of Doctor of Oriental Languages and Literature, 
having first publicly defended a French dissertation which 
he had published in Paris on the language of the Zend 
Avesta. After having obtained this degree at Louvain, 
he returned to St. Petersburg, and set to work to prepare 
for the examination necessary to qualify him for the 
Russian ‘degree of Master of Oriental Languages. As 
Dr. Dillon has studied at the universities of seven 
different- European countries, and has taken degrees 
in three, he may be regarded as some authority on the 
comparative stringency of thcir examinations. He says 
that of all the degrees that of doctor in Russia was by 
far the most difficult to take. However, even this “ bitter 
examination” he passed, and waited, hoping to become 
professor. 
HIS DEBUT ON THE PRESS. . 


It was in 1880 that he passed his oral examination as 
Master of Oriental Languages, and if he had been con- 
tented to do as others had done he would have obtained 
a professorship, and might have been an unknown pro- 
fessor in St. Petersburg to this day. There is, however, 
in Dr. Dillon’s nature an essentially combative element, 
which he has probably inherited from his Irish ancestors. 
I do not mean to say that whenever Dr. Dillon sees a 
head he feels that he must hit it ; but his temperament 
is such that it reacts strongly against anything that he 
considers not up to the mark. Now just at that time the 
Russian professors were bringing out a history of univer- 
sal literature. The first two volumes had to do with 
Sanskrit and Zend. Instead of letting them pass with a 
shrug of the shoulders, Dr. Dillon felt himself impelled 
to show up their shortcomings. At that time the S¢. 
Petersburgskia Viedomosti, a paper which is now in the 
hands of Prince Uktomsky, was edited by Komaroff. 
Undaunted by the difficulty of writing Russian, Dr. 
Dillon began his career as a Russian journalist 
by vehemently attacking the shortcomings of the 
professors. It was a_ characteristic début indeed, 
for this Dublin boy, to begin his journalistic career 
by writing a Russian review of a critical study of Zend 
and Sanskrit literature. One of the effects of these 
articles was that he was requested by the editors of 
this very History of Universal Literature to write the 
history of Scandinavian Literature in the Middle Ages, 
which he accordingly did. 

A PROFESSORSHIP LOST AND GAINED. 

Whatever reputation he may have gained as an 
unsparing critic was dearly bought by the immediate 
destruction of any chance of his appointment to a 
professorship, by the votes of the men whose work 
he had criticised. As there was no second faculty 
of Oriental languages in all Russia, he had to go 
to ‘another university and begin his work all over 
again. He selected the University of Kharkoff, and 
in 1883 he passed his examination as Master of Com- 
parative Philology and of Classical Languages. He 
became Docent of Kharkoff University, being elected 
unanimously by the Faculty and by the Senate. He then 
wrote and printed a dissertation on the place of the 
Armenian language in the family of Indo-European 
tongues, and translated one of the most difficult of 
Armenian historians from ancient Armenian into Russian. 
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On the 19th April, 1884, he publicly defended this disser- 
tation, and was made Doctor of Comparative Philology, 
and immediately afterwards elected professor. Soon after 
this he was elected a member of the Armenian Academy 
of Venice, and is the only non-Armenian who enjoys this 
distinction. He had married three years before a 
Russian lady, who has borne him three sons. 

While lecturing in Kharkoff he was commissioned by 
the Faculty with the teaching of ancient Armenian and 
Oriental history. They were special subjects over and 
above the others, and the lectures were largely attended. 
When the new statutes, introduced by Count Delyanoft, 
came out depriving Russian universities of their autono- 
mous character, and putting in the hands of the Minister 
both the nomination of professors and the drawing up of 
the programmes for lectures, many of the professors left 
the university, and Dr. Dillon among the number. 

HIS LITERARY WORK, 

Life in Kharkoff was somewhat dull, and magazine 
and journalistic writing on political subjects was for- 
hidden, excepting with the permission of the Government, 
so Dr. Dillon confined himself to writing books and 
cultivating the society of a very pleasant circle of friends. 
He is the author of several scientific and literary works 
in the Russian tongue, and in this capacity his name is 
to be found in the Russian Encyclopedia which corre- 
sponds to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” in this country. 
He has also written articles and books in French and 
German on subjects of philological or literary interest. 
For several years he contributed to some of the principal 
French, German, Belgian, and Austrian reviews, such 
as the Fournal de la Société Asiatique de Paris, 
Goettingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Ocesterreichische Liter- 
aturseitung, Revue de instruction Publique, West- 
Oestliche Rundschau, Revue des Questions Historiques, 
Revue de Linguistique, and others. In 1885 he founded, 
together with Professor de Harlez, a scientific and literary 
review in French which was entitled Le A/uséon, and for 
which, during the first years of its existence, he worked 
exceedingly hard. Fortunately it attained its object, 
proved successful, and although Dr. Dillon is no longer 
connected with it, continues to exist. 

His departure from Kharkoff led to his final exchange 
of a university for a journalistic career, but by no means 
to his abandonment of science. In journalism Dr. 
Dillon considers scientific accuracy in dealing with facts, 
great rapidity in working, and absolute discretion towards 
informants as the qualities which ensure success. “ Above 
all things be as silent as the tomb about information 
which was not given to you for publication, and do 
nothing calculated to shake the confidence of those who, 
forgetting that you are a journalist, only remember that 
you are a gentleman.” 

EDITOR IN RUSSIA. 

The proportion of interesting things that a really good 
journalist knows and will publish is, he holds, very small 
as compared with what he must keep absolutely secret. 
In 1888 he went to Odessa, and was appointed to the 
foreign ‘editorship of the Odessa Messenger, a Liberal 
newspaper, in whose editorial rooms he made his first 
practical experience of the mysteries of the Russian 
censorship. From the Odessa Messenger he was enticed 
away by a better offer from the Odessa News, where he 
was in charge of the literary and the foreign departments, 
but failed to obtain the permission of the Government to 
edit a complete foreign affairs section. In addition to 
literary and political articles he tried his hand as a 
writer of short Russian stories, a series of which saw 
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tie light in those two journals. Odessa was a much 
pleasanter place to live in than Kharkoff, more than 
twice the size, and his study commanded a magni- 
ficent view of the Black Sea. 
HIS ADVENT ON THE ENGLISH PRESS 

After a year’s experience of Odessa journalism 
he came to London, where I had the good fortune 
to make his acquaintance. He wrote occasionally 
for the Pall Mall Gazette and for the St. Fames’s, 
and when the REVIEW OF REVIEWS was_ started 
he undertook for the first years to contribute 
notices of Rus- 
sian books anc 
reviews and a 
causerie on Rus- 
sian literature. It 
was in the first 
years of his con- 
nection with Eng 
ish journalism 
that he made his 
mark by writing 
the famous series 
of articles pub- 
lished in the 
Fortnightly Re- 
view over the 
pseudonymous 
signature of “ E. 
B. Lanin.” They 
were subsequently 
republished in a 
volume which is 
by far the most 
remarkable book 
that has been 
written about: 
Russia from the 
inside. It is sur- 
charged with the 
pessimism which 
forms the founda- 
tion of Dr. Dillon’s 
character, and 
which led him to 
take to Schopen- 
hauer as a calf 
takes to its 
mother’s ,milk. 


“rE, B. LANIN.” 


In 1891 he pub- 
lished an article 
in the Fortnightly 
Review in which 
he defended him- 
self from the 
strictures which 
had been freely passed upon him by those who con- 
sidered the pictures presented by the articles to be 
overdrawn. In defending himself against those who 
complained of the sweeping severity of his invectives, he 
replied that the publication of the articles had been 
justified by the result. They had been read by the 
highest dignitaries in the Russian Empire, and hid been 
followed by several improvements, some of which he 
described as follows :— 

The paper on Finances was followed by a decree abolishing 
the premium on Russian sugar exported to Persia ; that on 











Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


Finland by a ukase giving the assurance which, T had authority 
to state, would satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Finnish 
people (a solemn promise that the legislative independence of 
the Principality would be rigorously respected) ; the paper on 
Prisons, by the creation of a secret commission to report specially 
on the subject ; that on the Racking of the Peasantry, by a 
project of law which will probably receive the Imperial 
signature in the autumn, the object of which ‘s to abolish 
inhuman usury of the kind described in that paper, and by 
another proposal, now under the consideration of the Ministry, 
to lessen the burden of local, as distinct from Imperial, 
taxation. 

HIS GENESIS AND 
REGENERATION, 





For some time 
there was a con- 
venient fiction 
encouraged in the 
Fortnightly that 
“-y. Lane 
was not one 
mgn, but several 
rolled into one. 
But that pretext 
was abandoned 
after it had served 
itsturn. There is 
nodoubtatallthat 
“E. 5, Lasm”* 
was one man, and 
that man was E. 
J. Dillon, al- 
though even to 
this day Dr. Dil- 
lon will not admit 
the soft impeach- 
ment. Hisstand- 
point then was 
different from 
what it is to-day. 
In those days Dr. 
Dillon held that 
towards Russia 
we should assume 
an attitude either 
frankly hostile or 
friendly. The 
conjuncture at 
that time seemed 
to him to point to 
hostility as the 
more advisable. 
Looking upon the 
Triple Alliance, 
which was then 
making converts 
of all the smaller 
States, as the 
nucleus of a great European coalition which might, 
if properly directed, effectively and permanently check 
Russia’s expansion, he laboured to the best of his 
ability to compass that end. But he was striving 
against the destinies, and, like a wise man, when 
he discovered that he was fighting the immortal 
yods, he desisted. “EE. B. Lanin” was a!l for a Conti- 
nental coalition to crumple up Russia. Dr. E. J. Dillon 
has recognised that there is as much chance of such 
a coalition being formed to-day as there is of a turn- 
pike road being constructed through the planet Mars. 
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Therefore, recognising that Russia exists, that Russia is 
growing, and that nobody can destroy Russia, he is as 
urgent about the alliance and friendship with the great 
colossus of Eastern Europe as he was formerly zealous 
for the coalition which he believed would draw her teeth 
and pare her claws. 


A MAN OF MANY PSEUDONYMS. 


About the same time that he was contributing the 
Lanin articles to the Fortnightly he began to write for 
the Contemporary Review, his first article, on the famous 
Russian journalist Katkoff, being signed “ An English 
Resident in Russia.” The pseudonyms over which Dr. 
Dillon has published his articles,in the monthly reviews 
are legion. Hence writings are sometimes attributed to 
him which are not from his pen. Among other things, 
the series of articles signed “‘ The Author of the Policy of 
the Pope,” which went on for about eighteen or twenty 
months in the Contemporary Review, and were at first 
attributed to Cardinal Galimberti, who, however, publicly 
denied the authorship in the Neue Freie Presse, were 
finally put down-to Dr. Dillon. It is only fair, however, 
to add that he has never openly acknowledged them as 
his. 

IN ST. PETERSBURG FOR THE “ TELEGRAPH.” 


It was about this time that he formed the con- 
nection with the Dazly Telegraph which has continued 
to this day. He took a house in St. Petersburg, the place 
in all the world in which he loves best to live; for, 
according to him, human society has never reached so 
high a level of intellectual intercourse as in the sa/ons 
of the Russian capital. After he had spent several years 
in St. Petersburg, where he was acquainted with M. Giers, 
Vyshnegradsky, and most of the prominent political, 
artistic, and literary men of the day, he went to Vienna, 
where he remained four years, frequently visiting the 
Prime Minister, Count Taaffe, and Hungarian statesmen 
and the politicians of the Balkan States, among whom 
was the late Stambuloff. Finally he came to London 


and established his family here, but although for several . 


years past it has been his permanent address, it cannot 
be termed his residence, for he seldom stays more than 
a couple of months out of the twelve at the place which 
is supposed to be his abode. 


A MODERN MEZZOFANTI. 


Now having rapidly glanced at the career of Dr. Dillon, 
‘we can form some conception of the extraordinary 
mastery which he attained of languages. He is certainly 
the only man on the English Press who is capable of 
‘writing leading articles with equal facility in English, 
French, German and Russian. He has also written 
leading articles in Spanish, but, as he modestly says, 
“they had to be considerably touched up.” In addition 
to the literatures to which he can contribute as if he were 
born a native of the ccuntry, he possesses a know- 
ledge of many European and some Oriental tongues. 
Dr. Dillon is, therefore, the nearest approach to 
a Mezzofanti that we have on the English Press. He 
published in the Contemporary Review a translation of 
the Book of Job and of Ecclesiastes. We have, there- 
fore, in him that extremely rare combination of a master 
of living and dead languages, a student who is profoundly 
versed in the literature of Asia and Europe, who never- 
theless earns his daily bread by contributions to the 
Press. Thus I feel when I am talking to Dr. Dillon as 
af I were a barbarian ignoramus in the presence of a 
university professor. 
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SOME OF HIS EXPLOITS. 

Looking back over Dr. Dilion’s career there are 
certain salient features which stand out very prominently 
in the retrospect. Leaving out of account the Lanin 
letters, with which he made his somewhat lurid dawn 
upon the horizon of English journalism, his most nctable 
achievements were first—his special correspondence from 
Armenia in 1894-1895; secondly, his correspondence 
from Spain on the eve of the Spanish-American War ; 
thirdly, his letters from Crete; fourthly, the Dreyfus 
case ; fifthly, his expedition to China last year; and, 
lastly, his interviews with M. Witte, which are described 
more at length in the Contemporary Review for last 
month. To take the last first, his article in the 
Contemporary Review is an amplification or extension 
of the interview with M. Witte which the Daily 
Telegraph published. It deals not only with M. Witte, 
but also with the Russian commercial crisis, of which it 
gives a picture almost lugubrious enough to have satisfied 
the “E. B. Lanin” of former days. Dr. Dillon is an 
enthusiastic admirer of M. Witte, whom he regards as 
one of the three great men at the front in Europe, the 
German Emperor and the Pope of Rome being the other 
two. As I have interviewed M. Witte myself, I am the 
better able to bear witness to the immense superiority of 
Dr. Dillon’s interview to anything that I have ever been 
able to accomplish in that direction. I can only say in 
mitigation of judgment that Dr. Dillon was able to talk 
to M. Witte in his own language, whereas I was 
compelled to use the services of an interpreter. Mr. 
Henry Norman, whose article upon M. Witte in 
Scribners Magazine was noticed in the March number of 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, writes upon the question like 
the brilliant amateur that he is. Dr. Dillon’s article, 
although not less brilliant, betrays on every page the 
hand of the expert. 

WITH THE ALLIES TO PEKING. 

Immediately before his interview with M. Witte, Dr. 
Dillon had made humanity his debtor by the terrible and 
damning exposure contained in the article in the Con- 
temporary Review on the conduct of the allied troops 
who relieved Peking. Twelve months ago Dr. Dillon 
was whirled off to the Farthest East to act as special 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph at Peking. In 
that capacity he was attached to troops of different 
nationalities with whom he entered Peking, and remained 
there some time, and afterwards returned to this country 
to tell the British public for the first time the real nature 
of the operations that had been conducted for the relief 
of the Legations. Dr. Dillon’s experience in China 
was probably the hardest piece of work, from the point 
of view of physical fatigue and danger to life and limb, 
and also of suffering from disease, that he has ever gone 
through. He was indeed in perils oft by flood and field. 
He lay ill several days in Peking before he could 
gain admission to the hospital. He was thirty-six hours 
on the river Peiko, between Tientsin and Peking, 
without food or water, under the blazing sun, 
and to keep the balance even ke was caught by 
a tow rope and jerked into the river. As he wore his 
Russian heavy cloak or durka, he was unable to swim. He 
sank once, and then sank a second time, and coming to 
the surface was happily seized by a coolie, who hung 
on to his hand for a time, but ultimately it slipped from 
his grasp. Fortunately, just at that moment another 
coolie caught him by the wrist and pulled him out of the 
water ; otherwise’ the career of Dr. Dillon would have 
come to an abrupt conclusion. His account of his sensa- 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


tions when he was drowning are somewhat curious. When 
he came up the first time he yelled at the top of his 
voice ; but owing to the clamour of the coolies, who were 
shouting and squabbling among themselves, as is their 
wont, over some miserable dispute about cash, his voice 
was not heard. As he sank, his one reflection was, “ Is 
it not absurd? The hubbub of these people about a few 
pence drowns my voice and dooms me to death. My 
life, which is worth so much more than the miserable 
price which they are squabbling over, will be snuffed out.” 
The second time, when he came to the top and was 
grasped by the coolie, he said he suffered the torments of 
hell in the minute during which he felt the grasp of the 
coolie gradually loosening and his hand slipping slowly 
from the grip of his would-be saviour. The suspense and 
agony of that moment were never to be forgotten. 

There is no need to repeat what Dr. Dillon wrote in 
the Contemporary Review on the subject of the Chinese 
campaign. I noticed the article at great length at the time, 
and it remains on record as a most exact and authentic 
impeachment of the conduct of the allied troops that has 
yet seen the light. If, however, we were required to 
summarise the net effect produced by reading his report, 
it would be to state that it justifies fully the term by 
which the Chinese have always described the Europeans. 
“ Foreign devils” they call us ; “ foreign devils ” we are. 

HIS CORRESPONDENCE FROM FRANCE. 

A year before the outbreak of the Chinese War I saw 
a good deal of Dr. Dillon at the Hague, from whence, 
however, he was suddenly whisked off to France to await 
developments in connection with the return of Dreyfus 
from Rennes. During his stay in Paris Dr. Dillon first 
revealed to the English public the interior workings of 
agitation as it is organised in France. His interview 
with Paulus, the Carnot of popular enthusiasm, which 
was published in the Daz/y Telegraph in the summer of 
1899, was a masterpiece of good journalistic work. There 
you had displayed the inner workings of the whole system 
of the organisation of public opinion as illustrated by 
tumultuous gatherings in the street and vivacious cheer- 
ing, etc. Paulus, who is a genius in his way, has been 
the indispensable man for organising popular enthusiasm 
to order. He is ready at any moment to get up over- 
whelming demonstrations of popular enthusiasm for or 
against any cause if you will but give him timely notice 
and pay him the requisite number of francs per head. 
He is the chief of the c/ague in national politics. He 
was in the service of General Boulanger, and he was in 
the service of the anti-Dreyfusards. As might be expected, 
he is a man who does not allow any convictions 
of his own to stand in the way of strict attention to 
business. Everything is reduced by him to first 
principles, and he has mastered the whole art and 
mystery of evoking at the correct psychological moment 
the exact amount of riotous enthusiasm which the leaders 
of the cause are willing to pay for. . That interview with 
Paulus is one of the things which should be reprinted for 
reference ; for Paulus does what both political parties in 
this country are trying to do with the bungling fingers of 


the untrained amateur. 


AT RENNES FOR DREYFUS. 

From Paris Dr. Dillon went on to Rennes, and there 
he reported the trial single-handed for the Dazly Tele- 
graph, writing from three to six columns a day with 
his own hand. The man is a demon for work, and it is 
a marvel that his hand has not long ago been crippled 
with writer’s cramp. In the case of Dreyfus he was 
sustained by the force of his enthusiasm for the cause 
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of which Dreyfus was the very unsatisfactory represen- 
tative. Day after day when Dreyfus was expected home 
from the Devil’s Island, Dr. Dillon used almost to live in 
a little boat waiting the incoming steamer, which he had 
reason to believe was a vain task, for he had private 
information all the time that the famous captain would 
not arrive at the place where he was officially expected. 
But no chance of meeting him, however slender, was to 
be neglected. For sheer heavy labour his experiences at 
the Dreyfus trial stand first. 

Before the Hague Conference, on the eve of the out- 
break of war in Spain, Dr. Dillon spent many months in 
Madrid, where he had the good fortune to make the 
personal acquaintance of General Weyler. His corre- 
spondence from Madrid, his sketch both of Weyler and 
of the interior working of Spanish politics, was the most 
luminous and informatory of any correspondence with 
Spain that has appeared in the English papers in our 
time. 

A MONK (PRO TEM.) IN CRETE. 

In Crete he joined the insurgents, and went with 
them into the hills, disguised as a Greek monk. The 
Greek clergy of Crete were of the order of the Church 
Militant, and Dr. Dillon found it necessary to carry a 
rifle and bandolier in order to live up to his assumed 
character. Speaking of this episode in his career, Dr. 
Dillon says :— 

After the Armenian troubles I went to Spain and saw Weyler, 
and followed out things there, and then I went to Crete. In 
Crete I wanted to enter into the island, but foreigners were 
forbidden todoso, I then managed to get among the insurgents, 
and, having made common cause with them, asked them to take 
me with them into the interior. Seven of the leaders were 
being sent by the representatives of the Powers to speak to the 
people, and to unfold to them the proposition of the Powers—to 
establish autonomy on the island. The insurgent chiefs were 
against autonomy, because they did not believe it to be serious. 
However, they did not refuse to make known to the people of 
the interior the propositions of the Powers, and the Powers 
allowed them to go in, and the insurgents permitted me to 
accompany them as one of themselves. In order not to be 
known, I dressed as a monk, and I was very anxious not to 
come in contact with any of the representatives of the Powers in 
that dress; but unfortunately the Italian Admiral called to us one 
Sunday morning when we were in a boat on the bay, and said he 
wanted to talk to us about the whole question; he and the 
Austrian Admiral had a long talk with us, and I was the 
spokesman. Admiral Canevaro took my gun from me. We 
went down and had a cup of coffee with him very amiably. 
I refused autonomy in the name of the Cretans, and stood up for 
annexation. As I was going away Canevaro told me he was 
very fond of clergymen and monks, and as he stooped down to 
givé me my rifle I gave him my blessing as devoutly as I knew 
how. 

The whole Cretan episode was thoroughly characteristic 
of the qualities of the man. To say that he is courageous 
is to say little. Correspondents have always been ready 
to risk their lives, but it is Dr. Dillon’s special distinction 
to be able to assume almost any disguise he pleases to 
win his way into the very heart and confidence ef the 
people whose movements it is his duty to describe for the 
information of the public. 

HIS ADVENTURES IN ARMENIA. 

The same characteristic was manifested in his first 
distinguished achievement as special correspondent. It 
is to him more than to any living man that we owe the 
full detailed knowledge of the atrocities which the Turks 
perpetrated in Armenia. What MacGahan did for the 
Daily News in Bulgaria in 1876, Dr. Dillon did for the 
Daily Telegraph in Armenia in 1895. Mr. MacGahan 
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had a very easy task in Bulgaria ; he did not visit the 
scene of the massacres until long after the victims had 
perished, and then he travelled under the protection of 
Mr. Schuyler, who was deputed by the American Govern- 
ment to investigate what had happened. Mr.MacGahan 
was protected by the Turkish Government, and not a 
hair of his head was ever in danger. It was very 
different with Dr. Dilion. His visit to the scene of the 
atrocities was absolutely forbidden in advance by the 
Sultan. He thus describes it :— 


From Vienna I went to Armenia. I was in England for a 
time, after the heavy work of the Tsar’s illness and burial. 
When I was asked to go’ to Armenia, I started off without any 
preparation. I went to Turkey and was well received by the 
Grand Vizier, who was very amiable, and asked me to study the 
documents on the spot. I asked to see the Sultan. He replied that 
he would endeavour to make it possible ; but after a couple of days 
he sent for me, and said his Majesty could not receive me with- 
out rendering himself liable to receive other journalists. He 
‘was very anxious, however, that I should know all the ins and 
outs of the Armenian question, and said he would place the 
documents at my disposal. I said I could not do that—docu- 
ments were not enough ; I wanted to see Armenia for. myself. 
He said, “ If you have any doubts, his Majesty is quite willing 
that you should submit the documents to your Ambassador,” 
‘* Even that is not enough,” I ‘said. ‘I want to know things 

. first:hand, and therefore I should like to go to Armenia.” 
At that time I did not believe that there was’ any truth 
in the , alleged, Armenian. massacres. . An order was then 
offered to me by a member of the Ministry, who came 
to me before I.went away. I refused the order, and told 
the Grand. Vizier that I was going to Armenia. ‘‘ But,” he 
said, ‘‘we have given instructions that you are not to be 
allowed to cross the border.” ‘‘ But,” I said, ‘‘ notwith- 
standing your instructions, I am going.” ‘‘ But,” he said, ‘‘ you 
can’t get in.” ‘‘ Never mind,” I said, and without telling 
anybody where I was. going I went off to Tiflis, and the 
Governor-General at Tiflis, whom I knew personally, gave me an 
open letter enabling me to pass through all the military districts 
of the Caucasus and Trans-Caucasus ; and then I went to Kars, 
where I remained a few days making secret preparations to cross 
the mountains and get into Armenia. _ But it proved unnecessary 
to employ them, for, before the time had come for slipping away 
unobserved .I. succeeded in. a very amusing but quite legitimate 
way in, setting out openly for Armenia, and being taken for a 
Cossack officer, was received by the. Turks on the frontiers with 
military honcurs, by Armenian women with maledictions, and I 
finally reached Erzeroum. without mishap. My arrival in that 
city gave rise to the most alarming reports. I was sent 
for by the Governor, who had before him a long telegram 
from Constantinople ;-my name was there in Turkish, and he 
nearly dropped his. cigarette. when he found. that that 
name was mine. He asked me when I was going away. I 
replied that I was not going to hurry, Sir Philip 
Currie was then asked by the head of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to send me out of the country. Of course he refused. 
I stayed in Armenis, going out at night disguised sometimes 
as a woman, sometimes as a Kurdish chief. Generally I went 
along the roofs of the buildings, descended into.the house of an 
Armenian family who would be expecting me, and then sallied 
forth in search of Armenian refugees whose relatives and friends 
iad been killed. I sent them to the Commission at Moosh and 
forwarded their depositions to the Daily Teleyraph as well. 
There was one Kurdish chief who was said to have perpetrated 
unparalleled atrocities. But many Europeans disbelieved these 
tales. I looked out for this man, and found that he had.-been 
taken prisoner and was under sentence of death for having 
attacked the Turkish post and insulted the wife of a Turkish 
colonel. I:wanted to get hold of this man and to get his 
‘depositions, I made several efforts to communicate with him, 
but it was exceedingly difficult, so I bribed the head. of the 
prison to give him to me for about two hours. At the last 
moment word. came that I had given him too little, and that 


the danger was too great; but if I would offer him more 
money and two hostages, the Kurd would come. I did so, 
and he came. I kept the Kurdish chief there all night, for I 
was afraid that people would not believe I had seen him, 
and in the morning I got myself photographed with him. 
It was on the basis of his depositions that Gladstone 
made his speech at Chester, and challenged the Ottoman 
Government to deny the statements there made. I had now and 
then to see Armenians in Turkish houses, disguised. In one of 
those houses they must have known who I was, because the 
coffee (of which happily I drank very little) was poisoned. I 
fell ill after drinking it, and I was about three wecks in a 
dangerous condition there. My servant was also poisoned, but 
he did not die either. I was several times warned that I 
should not be allowed to leave the country alive, and some of 
these monitions were official. But I returned into civilisation 
without serious mishap, though not without adventures. 
HIS VERDICT ON THE TURK, 

His article in the Contemporary Review. describing 
what he had seen made an immense impression upon the 
public mind. It failed to secure the liberation of Armenia 
owing to the jealousies of the Powers and the faint- 
heartedness of Lord Salisbury ; but it remains on record 
as the most damning description of Turkish government 
in Armenia that has ever been printed in the English 
language. To quote Dr. Dillon’s pregnant phrase, which 
he heard from a wretched, broken-hearted mother who, 
wrung to frenzy by her soul-searing anguish, accounted 
to her neighbours for the horrors that were spreading 
over her people and her country by the startling theory 
that God himself had gone mad, and that maniacs and 
demons incarnate were stalking about the world ! 

A MODERN KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

In this brief and cursory survey of some of the services 
which Dr. Dillon has rendered to the public it will be 
noticed that he has always been much more than a mere 
correspondent. He has staked his life again and again 
for the good of the cause with which he  sympathised. 
You would not exactly describe him as a knight-errant 
of humanity and civilisation, but undoubtedly he has 
achieved many perilous quests from which knight- 
errants even of Arthur’s Table Round might well have 
recoiled, and he has done this not only in compliance 


_with the editorial orders, but because in his heart and 


soul he sympathised with the men and women whose 
sufferings he was describing. 

What will be Dr. Dillon’s future who can say? 
Hitherto he has seemed to have borne a charmed life. 
But the pitcher that goes often to the well sometimes gets 
broken, and he has had more than one serious warning 
as to the dangers of the prolonged exposure and hard- 
ships of the career which he has made his own. ;,We 
hope, however, that no matter what stirring centre he 
visits, he may continue to enjoy his immunity from bodily 
injury, for if any mischance were to happen to him there 
is no one on the English Press who can wield.a pen so 
luminous, so lucid, and so learned, nor should we have 
from any other writer such expositions of the inside track 
of contemporary events both in war and peace. 

That he should have fallen a victim even for a short 
time to the malady of Russophobia, which has infected so 
many people, is to be deplored rather than to be resented. 
For he at least has made such atonement as he could for 
the .aberrations of his youth. The atonement, however, 
will not be complete until he writes another series of 
“ Lanin” articles from his newstandpoint. Noone could 
do it better, if only, instead of spicing his papers with 
vinegar and vitriol, he were to endeavour to infuse into 
them a little of the milk of human kindness. 
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BY DR. W. H. FITCHETT. 


HE Review of Reviews for Australasia for May, 
1901, should be purchased and filed by all who wish 
to have a permanent historical account of the 

great ceremony by which the Australian Common- 
wealth welcomed the Duke of York to Melbourne. The 
article is written in the vivid and picturesque style 
of which the Rev. Dr. Fitchett is so great a master, 
and is copiously illustrated by photographs of the great 
procession, the illuminated buildings, and the triumphal 
arches. It seems that the Duke insisted upon coming 
to Melbourne on Sunday at 12.30 instead of on Monday, 
as was previously arranged. Nobody was ready to 
receive him, and the sound of the hymns in the churches 
ashore was the first audible Australian greeting. The 
batteries did not salute, and the maiority of the people in 
Melbourne, only 
learnt on Mon- 
day morning that 
the Duke’s ship 
had been an- 
chored in_ port 
for neatly twenty- 
four hours. About 
400,000 persons 
witnessed the pro- 
cession. It was 
a perfect autumn 
day, and Dr. 
Fitchett waxes 
eloquent in praise 
of the miracle of 
management and 
order which con- 
verted the whole 
crowd into a unit. 
“Over it all. is 
breathing an air 
as soft as milk, 
as keen as wine, 
while the clear 
sunlight makes 
all colour vivid, 
and seems to make all faces young.” 


Dr. 
notes that although the Duke was followed by one 
continuous wave of cheering, the cheering broke out 
after he had passed, for so many of the spectators 
were sO eager to take in every detail of what they 
saw, that, they almost forgot that they possessed voices 


Fitchett 


as well as eyes. The royal pair bowed incessantly, but, 
says Dr. Fitchett, with a judicious economy of curve ; 
the royal bow might be described as consisting of nothing 
but a spiral, vibration. t 

Dr. Fitchett also describes the. opening of Parliament, 
when 12,000 persons were seated under one roof. Lord 
Hopetoun read the opening prayer, and although his 
voice is; reedlike without compass or -quality, it is 
sympathetic, and carries, and-no Archbishop. could have 
read the prayers with more felicity and effectiveness than 
did the Governor-General’ of Australia. The Duke, 
says Dr.- Fitchett,-maintains-the-vocal traditions of his 
house. In the function at the Exhibition buildings the 
Duke’s voice was undoubtedly the best heard. It is 
resonant and sustained. The utterance is crisp, every 
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consonant is sharply defined, and every vowel has due 
breadth given to it. Dr. Fitchett laments that the 12,000 
present were not invited to join audibly in the Lord’s 
Prayer, but he rejvices that the Hallelujah Chorus was 
sung as the fitting musical crown to an event so memorable 
in the history of the nation. The descent from the 
Hallelujah Chorus to “ Rule, Britannia” seemed to him 
like exchanging an organ for a penny whistle. 

The article is followed by several pages of portraits 
showing all the members of the Commonwealth Cabinet, 
and also all the members of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 

And what impression, asks Dr. Fitchett, does the 
Parliament make as it thus emerges into human vision ? 
Australian geo- 
graphy can be 
adequately under- 
stood only by 
translating it into 
European, or old- 
world, terms. 
West Australia 
alone,’ for  ex- 
ample, is almost 
equal to China 
proper ; eight Por- 
tugals, or well- 
nigh three Italies, 
might be packed 
into New South 
Wales. Even 
Victoria is seven 
times the size of 
the Netherlands ; 
while Queensland 
is equal in area 
to all the Thirteen 
United Provinces 
that originally 
formed the United 
States, and suc- 
cessfully defied the England of George III. Two of the 
colonies taken together—South Australia and West 
Australia—are equal to Russia in Europe. Australian 
geography, in a word, has something of Titanic scale. 

It has almost a humorous effect to compare what may 
be called the average geographical value of a member 
of the House of Commons with that of a member of the 
Australian House of Representatives. A member of 
the House of Commons represents, on an average, about 
180 square miles ; the average geographical value of a 
member of the House of Representatives is nearly 
44,000 square miles! Each of the five gentlemen whom 
West Australia sends up to the House of Representatives 
stands for an area equal to that of France. For, absurd 
as-it seems, West Australia alone is as big as five 
Frances put together! To be a member of the Com- 
monwealth Parliament is thus equivalent, for geographical 
reasons alone, to.a-new-_political education. 

Every Parliament has a physiognomy of its own. 

The Parliament which must take charge of the 
Australian continent—-with Tasmania thrown in—is 
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soft-fibred and well-fed prosperity. It is neither young 
nor old. ‘There is no halo of sentiment about it. It is 
grave, practical, 
business-like. It 


neither English nor American. It gives no sense of 
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of numbers consists of miners. No less, than ten 
members of either the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives belong to that vocation. The Common- 
wealth Parlia- 
ment includes 





is visibly made 

up of men who i 
are in touch with a 
concrete realities; 
who will probably 
take short views ; 
who care much 
for facts, and little 
for theories; who 
have. worked 
hard, and have 
found the. hours 
of the day too 
short, and the 
days of the week 
too few for their 
work. They are 
strenuous-looking 
men, whose faces 
aredeep-linedand 
grave, and yet, 
for the most part, 
they have a look 
of out - of - door 
freshness. 

The character 
of the Common- 
wealth Parlia- 
ment is reflected 
in the avocations 
of its members. 
Only four honour- 
able members 
described them- 
selves in their 
nomination- 
papers as “gentle- 
men.;” , yet... in 
the two Houses 
there are no less 
than fourteen 








All have been 
won by hard and 
distinguished 
public service ; service to the State commonly rendered 
in the intervals of strenuous mercantile or professional 
life. In the two Houses there are no less than twenty- 
five lawyers ; almost every fourth member, in a word, is 
entitled to wear a wig. But the next section in point 





seven pastoralists, 
: ; six land and estate 
, agents, but fonly 

five journalists. 
Press and Parlia- 
ment in Australia 
are apt to be rival 
and opposing 
forces, and the 
broadsheet of the 
newspaper is less 
and less likely to 
prove an open 
door to Parlia- 
ment. Only one 
proprietor of a 
great journal sits 
in this Parlia- 
ment, Sir Lang- 
don Bonython ; 
and he is perhaps 
the only  pro- 
prietor of a lead- 
ing journal who 
could step from 
behind the broad 
pages of his news- 
paper and com- 
mand the suf- 
frages of‘ the 
whole State to 
which he belongs, 
beating even its 
Premier in the 
number of votes 
he won! In the 
Commonwealth 
Parliament, : it 
may be added, 
there are three 
farmers, two 





knights. But ii hatters, one 
then not one of ° engine-fitter, one 
these knighthoods re “ builder, one 
is hereditary. The Opening of the Federal Parliament. gardener, one 


labourer, one 


(The Procession in Swanston Street). bookseller, one 


compositor, one 
carpenter, one doctor, two auctioneers, and one clergy- 
man. Amongst these one hundred and eleven gentlemen 
are twelve ex-Premiers (to say nothing of Mr. Barton, 
the Commonwealth Premier); there are eight ex- 
Treasurers and five ex-Attorney-Generals. 
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THE TOPIC OF THE MONTH. 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF THE OPPOSITION. 


HIS midsummer has brought out into clearer relief 
than ever the utterly hopeless condition of English 
litical parties. For the working of the English 
constitution, the existence of a strong, well-organised 
active Opposition is quite as necessary as the existence 
of a ministry supported by a majority in the House of 
Commons. . For more than four years past we have had 
no Opposition in any real sense of the word, and now we 
have less than none. Parliament is like a clock without 
a balance-weight, but our case is even worse, because 
what was the balance-weight of the constitution has been 
shattered,’ and one fragment has devoted itself to 
accelerating rather than checking the motion of the 
clock. - The revolt of the so-called. Liberal Im- 
perialists against the leadership of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman accentuates all the mischief of the situa- 
tion, and has led many of us to abandon all hope 
of seeing the reconstitution of a working Opposition upon 
the old lines. It is not merely that the organisation of 
the party has gone to pieces—the soul has gone out of it. 
It has neither heart nor brain, courage nor faith, and as 
for enthusiasm, you might as well look for it among the 
eyeless fishes which inhabit the ice-cold water of the great 
Kentucky caves. It does not:matter in the least that we 
are in a minority in the House of Commons. We should 
be immensely stronger in the country though the adverse 
majority in the House of Commons-were doubled, if the 
party were led by men with the courage of their convic- 
tions, who knew what they wanted, and never lost an 
opportunity: of emphasising in the strongest’ possible 
manner the convictions at which they had arrived 
upon the questions of the day. There: are good men 
among them who privately are all right, but when we 
ask them, as leaders of a party, for bread, they give 
us a stone, for a fish and they give us a serpent. 
Blind leaders of the’ blind, they fumble helplessly with 
the questions which are arising for settlement, and we 
look ‘in vain for any clear clarion note upon any 
question that would rally the sane and sober people of 
England to the defence of any cause. There is plenty of 
pecking, but no fighting. A little querulous criticism, 
but no strong, clear, straightforward leadership. Every- 
one is afraid of his own shadow. They are as nervous 
about giving a jar to the shattered fragments of the 
Liberal Party, as if it were a precious porcelain vase, 
fresh looted from Peking. It has become evident, even 
to those who have been most reluctant to arrive at this 
conclusion, that we must look elsewhere for the organising 
centre of the future Liberal Party than in the distracted 
and ineffective occupants of the front Opposition bench. 


I—THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


I will pass in rapid review some of the questions 
upon which the democracy needed leadership—questions 
upon which no leadership has been forthcoming. One 
of the greatest of all the questions of foreign policy which 
have arisen in.the lifetime of this generation is the policy 
which we must pursue in relation to China. The Chinese 
question raises. in a practical shape the problem, the 
solution of which, above all others, governs the peace of 
Asia. That problem is the relation between the two 
great European Powers to whom, at present, belongs the 


‘terial benches, were in favour of such folly. 
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sovereignty of a continent—Russia in the north and 
England in the south. First Lord Salisbury and then 
Lord Lansdowne has had the direction of our 
Chinese policy through the whole of a difficult, 
delicate, and dangerous crisis. It is true that they 
have not landed us in war with any European Power. 
They have involved us in a war with China. But 
let that pass. Beyond that strictly negative achieve- 
ment, not even the most fervent Ministerialist 
will venture to assert that we have in any single 
quarter improved our position in China. A_ great 
number of the ardent supporters of the Ministry 
would not deny that our position in China has been 
impaired rather than improved. Take, for instance, the 
first great question of all—how far has it tended to 
establish good relations between Russia and England ? 
What approach has there been made to the establishment 
of a good understanding between the Northern and 
Southern Powers. Ministers have fumbled and vacillated, 
have menaced: and subsided, and so have muddled 
away a great opportunity which was offered to 
place Anglo-Russian policy in China upon a firm 
foundation. We had from the first two alternatives. 
We could have resolutely opposed the advance of 
Russia to Port Arthur, and have declared that her 
advance through Manchuria was detrimental to British 
interests, and have made good our words by war. 
A few lunatics, not entirely confined to the Minis- 
The 
overwhelming majority of men of both parties, including 
the occupants of both the Front benches, recognised that 
this course would have been impolitic even if it had not 
been impossible. The other alternative was to recognise 
the inevitable, to realise that, rightly or wrongly, Russia 
had come to Port Arthur, and that she would never, 
without war, relinquish her hold upon the Pacific terminus 
to her great transcontinental line. Recognising this, we 
should have readjusted our policy, not merely our policy 
but our’ temper—which is even more important—to the 
recognition of the: accomplished fact, and have frankly 
and openly supported Russia in keeping what she had 
got, and have made the best bargain we could with 
Russia to support our interests in other quarters. 
Instead of doing this, we took no steps to turn 
her out of Port Arthur, but sneered and snarled, 
and never lost an opportunity of putting petty 
obstacles {in Russia’s way. Instead of acting like 
a lion, we behaved like 'a bad-tempered cat, spitting 
and snarling, and showing our claws and our teeth, and 
displaying the most swollen and angry of tails, with the 
only result that we gained nothing and lost whatever we 
might have secured by a more frank and straightforward 
policy. We justified our so-called policy by making 
Anglo-German agreements and imagining that we were 
acting hand-in-glove with the great military Power of 
Central Europe. But the German Government had far 
too much practical common-sense to allow itself to follow 
us in our policy of sulk and snarl. Von Bulow’s famous 
declaration that Germany recognised Manchuria as lying 
altogether outside the sphere of German interests ought 
to have been anticipated by Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Lansdowne. 
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’ While we have not improved our position with Russia, 

what have we gained by our ostentatious coquetting with 
Germany? We have been inveigled into a criminal 
complicity with the German policy of punitive expedi- 
tions, the only result of which, the 7%mes correspondent 
himself being witness, has been to aggravate all the 
difficulties with which we have had to deal in Peking, and 
to involve us in the blood-guiltiness of unnecessary and 
useless butchery. We have been made the allies of the 
modern Huns, who, acting in the spirit of the Kaiser’s 
exhortation, fleshed their spears upon the unfortunate 
Chinese without much discrimination whether they were 
men, women or children, combatants or non-combatants. 
Instead of acting, as we ought to have done, with Russsia 
and with America in discouraging the policy of the Huns, 
we have been little more than the subservient instrument 
of Count von Waldersee’s policy. And to what end? 
We have not brought back the Imperial Court to 
Peking. We have not secured the execution of those 
officials whose heads were demanded, and we have not 
yet succeeded in extorting a single dollar of the immense 
indemnity which we have collectively demanded from 
the Chinese Government. Instead of opening wide the 
door of British trade, and securing a firmer foothold for 
our missionaries and our merchants in the Chinese 
empire, we have besmirched ourselves with all the odium 
excited by a barbarian policy of vengeance, and have 
rendered it tolerably certain that if ever the indemnity is 
paid, it will be paid chiefly from increased duties levied 
upon British imports into China. At one time it was 
pretended that we had secured the Yangtse Valley as 
the sphere of British interests. But by the Anglo- 
German agreement we have given our German com- 
petitors diplomatic reasons for asserting that their rights 
in that region are equal to our own. We have lost 
prestige, we have endangered our special interests. 
And all for what? Count von Waldersee and the Allied 
troops have evacuated the provinces which they had 
invaded, while as the net result of our policy we 
have a German garrison established in Shanghai, 
added to the other complications which confront us in 
China. 

During the whole of this long tragedy of lost oppor- 
tunities, what guidance have the Liberal leaders afforded 
the English people ? 

There was a clear and definite line of policy, which 
is now so obvious that it is difficult to understand 
how any intelligent member of the Opposition could have 
failed to have seized upon it and made it the basis for a 
damaging attack on the policy of the Government. We 
have declared again and again that our policy was the 
open door in China. We have declared also that we did 
not wish to disturb the territorial integrity of China. 
Our phrases have been all right; it is only our actions 
which have been faulty. Our true policy was to 
have frankly recognised Russia’s position in Manchuria, 
to have resolutely refused to take part in any punitive 
expeditions, to have opposed the Germans establishing 
themselves in a position of vantage in any part of 
the Chinese empire, and to have refused to seize 
Wei-hai-wei. Russia and the United States were 
our natural allies for carrying out such a_ policy. 
The amount of the indemnity should have been 
minimised, for what we want is to re-establish the 
confidence of the Chinese in our good faith and our 
good intentions, and to leave them to govern their own 
country as they like without any interference on our 
part. This is no intricate question which could not be 
made a popular rallying point. Here and thee a Front 
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Benchman may have emitted a passing criticism. 
But the nation looked in vain for the strong clear word 
which would have clarified public opinion, and enabled 
us to act with sanity and commonsense. 

Nor is even this the worst. Of far greater importance 
even than the making of international compacts is the 
maintenance of a high standard of humanity in our deal- 
ings with the Chinese people. Unless all independent 
eye-witnesses have entered into a conspiracy to lie, the 
conduct of the Allied Forces in China has been one long 
series of systematic violations of the rules of war which 
all the civilised Powers laid down for their guidance at 
the Hague. The operations of the Allied troops, without 
exception, have been characterised by violence more 
worthy of bands of pirates than of the representatives of 
Christendom. Rape, murder, and pillage upon a gigantic 
scale seem to have been the leading features in the con- 
duct of the Allies. But in the presence of these outrages 
which have branded with indelible disgrace the action of 
Christendom in” China, where has been the still, small 
voice of the national conscience? Alike in Lords and 
Commons no leader has uttered a protesting word. So 
far as we can infer from their action or inaction, they are 
content to allow the troops of Christendom to emulate 
the exploits of the Huns, and they have accepted without 
protest the impotent pretences of Ministers that nothing 
had been done by our own troops which did not call for 
unmixed admiration and approval. 


II—THE ARMY. 

The Liberal Party formerly regarded with the utmost 
jealousy any proposal to increase military expenditure. 
Those days, however, have long gone by. The tradi- 
tional Liberal policy used to be that the navy was the 
right arm of our defence, and that while no sacrifices 
were too great to secure our naval pre-eminence, every 
increase in the army estimates should be vigorously 
scrutinised, and the expenditure of a single pound not 
absolutely proved to be indispensable, should be resolutely 
opposed. This year Ministers, before having digested 
the lessons of the South African campaign, have brought 
in enormously swollen army estimates, and presented a 
scheme of army reform which is not only riddled with 
ridicule in its details, but is based upon the funda- 
mentally false position that we require a huge army for 
the purpose of defending our shores against attack. 
What have the Liberal leaders done to vindicate the 
traditional attitude of their party on this vital question ? 
What have they done to protest against the wasting upon 
the Army of funds much more urgently needed by the 
Navy? We have had one or two speeches, chiefly 
devoted to the criticism of details by the Liberal leader, 
and there the matter has ended. Mr. Brodrick’s reform 
scheme is accepted as if it were inevitable, and yet 
there never was such an opportunity for a resolute and 
vigorous attack upon the Government as in con- 
nection with this question. Instead of the task 
being taken up by the Liberal leaders, it was left 
to'M. de Bloch, a Polish banker of Warsaw, and a 
political economist, and not a military man at all. In 
the admirable paper which M. de Bloch read before the 
Royal United Service Institution on the 23rd of last 
month, he pointed out with painstaking iteration, the 
lessons of the Transvaal War. The salient lesson of 
the South African war, standing out in letters of arg 
across the dark continent, is that smokeless powder an 
long-range guns have so enormously increased the 
dangers of going to war, that no Power would dare 
to invade us unless it had a preponderance of force 
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almost as great as that which we now have in South 
Africa. No Power ought to attack its neighbour unless 
it has a majority which is variously estimated at from 
three to ten against one. Further, it is proved that 
artillery is practically useless against a soldier who has a 
spade and knows how to use it. If cavalry has practi- 
cally been put out of action by the impossibility of using 
it against entrenched forces armed with magazine rifles, 
surely it did not need much genius to point out that this 
was the very worst time to begin to tinker up an army 
which had become an anachronism. ¢ 

But what of the Liberal leaders? Is there among all 
thos? whom we are supposed to possess either in Lords or 
in Commons, one who has shown any appreciation of the 
great issues before us? The allegations as to the weak- 
ness of our Mediterranean Fleet ought to be sifted to the 
bottom. The proposed increased expenditure upon the 
army is for the greater part sheer waste, and ought to 
have been opposed on the familiar principles of Liberalism. 
Here again the hungry sheep look up and are not fed ; 
and the leaderless nation is committed to the expendi- 
ture of millions merely in order to vamp up an antiquated 
toy as a preservative against an imaginary danger. 


III—SUPREMACY IN TRADE. 


It is said by some members of the majority that 
England is rich, and she can afford to pay many times 
the millions that Mr. Brodrick demands. But our capacity 
to meet our indebtedness depends upon the prosperity of 
our trade. That is the solid foundation upon which the 
whole imperial superstructure rests. For the moment 
our factories are busy, and there is no sound of 
complaining from the unemployed in our streets. But 
it must be evident, even to the most heedless, that 
we are on the highway to a life and death struggle 
for our position in the markets of the world, the 
like of which no living man has seen. We are 
threatened by German competition on one side and 
by. the formidable competition in the United States 
on the other. It is evident that in some of the great 
staple industries, so far from having gained command 
of new markets, we have not been keeping possession 
of our own. The Americans, with the energy and 
the almost virgin resources'of an immense continent, 
have now boldly entered the field, and challenge our 
supremacy both on land and sea. Genuine alarm finds 
expression in most quarters about British industry. 
Every authority who has been heard upon the question 
has warned us that it is imperatively necessary to take 
every available means for improving the intelligence 
of our people, for increasing the efficiency of our 
workshops, and for promoting hearty co-operation 
between capital and labour. But at this crisis in our 
industrial history, Ministers have enormously added 
to our national debt ; they have added millions to our 
annual payment of income-tax ; and they have introduced 
the startling innovation of levying an export duty on 
coal shipped from British ports. In Sir Henry Fowler’s 
speech on the Budget we have the monumental ineptitude 
of the Session. By way of improving the situation, the 
Government introduced a feeble measure which ,is 
called an Education Bill, the only effect of which, so 
far as could be seen, was to make the existing con- 
fusion still worse confounded, and this at a time when 
it was absolutely of the first importance to guard against 
the dangers due to our defective system of education 
which are threatening [us on every hind. Here, 
again, was a good opportunity for vigorous Jeadership. 
To do them justice, some of the Liberal leaders did show 
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more appreciation of their duties in this case than in the 
others. But the front Opposition Bench has never ven- 
tured to tell the nation plain home-truths as to the 
danger that our folly is bringing upon us. Our edu- 
cational system must be improved, and the whole 
energies of the nation must be devoted to improving it. 
The result of no clear lead having been given, is that 
Ministers, left to muddle on without check or hindrance, 
have abandoned their miserable Bill. 


IV.—SOUTH AFRICA. 


The question of the war which is still raging in South 
Africa supplies only too many illustrations of the same feck- 
less ineptitude and moral cowardice which has ruined the 
Liberal Party. Never had an Opposition the ball at its 
feet so absolutely as the Liberal leaders when the South 
African Committee was appointed. Their fatal failure 
to discharge the duty which they had undertaken before 
the eyes of the world, has paralysed the Liberal party 
ever since. Nor does there seem to be any hope at the 
present moment that the Opposition will ever be able to 
fulfil its first duties in relation to South Africa until they 
have made amends and accepted, by a frank admission 
of that fatal fault, the responsibility for its consequences. 
But the same faint-hearted flinching from their clear 
duty has distinguished the conduct of the party ever 
since. The Liberals maintained that the negotiations 
preceding the war had been characterised by every 
conceivable fault. But when the inevitable war, which 
had been worked for so sedulously by Lord Milner and 
his friends, broke out, instead of taking the only right 
and straightforward course of denouncing it as a crime 
and refusing to allow the authors of it to continue in such 


criminal conduct, the Liberal leaders eagerly voted the 


money for carrying it on. We, now see the inevitable 
result of this policy of running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds. If the Liberal leaders had followed 
the great traditions of their party, if they had boldly 
and honestly denounced the crime against the Republics, 
and refused to participate in the blood-guiltiness of its 
authors by voting supplies, they could not have been in a 
worse position than they are. After the fall of Pretoria, 
when the Boers might have made peace, not one Liberal 
said a word in favour of holding out the olive-branch. 
All acquiesced in the extinction of a nationality. It is 
now universally admitted, even by the men who are con- 
tinuing the war, that the practice of farm-burning has been 
that which did more than anything else to prolong the war 
and render a settlement, difficult before, now almost 
impossible. But what did the Liberal leaders do to arrest 
this fatal policy ? Mr. Morley sent a letter to the Z7mes, 
which he had received from the Transvaal, describing 
the burning of one farm, and with this solitary action the 
protest of the Liberal leaders may be said to have begun 
and ended. Yet, could there ever have been a clearer case 
to rouse even the most apathetic Liberal to the perform- 
ance of the elementary duties which he owed to his party 
and country? The burning of farms was an unmistakable 
violation of the rules of the Hague Convention. It was 
a flagrant reversion to the principles of barbarism. It was 
an outrage upon humanity, and yet the Liberal leaders 
stood silently watching the devastation of the country 
without saying more than a passing word of condemnation 
of horrors at which the whole world shuddered, and 
which have left so indelible a stain upon our good fame. 
They only protested after the event. Even then, any 
and every excuse was eagerly seized upon to justify 
this policy of criminal silence. The evidence as to the 
facts of farm-burning was overwhelming, but the Liberals 
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thrust their ostrich heads into the nearest bush and pro- 
fessed to believe that it was not authenticated, and they 
even shrank from questioning the daring falsehoods so 
constantly repeated by: Ministerialists that no farms were 
burnt excepting in cases of treachery or when the farm 
had been used as a base for attacking our troops. 
Only when the criminals themselves admitted their guilt 
and published the War Office report admitting the burn- 
ing of over 500 farms for which no pretext could be 
alleged, save that the owner was absent or that the 
country was ordered to be devastated, did the Liberal 
leaders venture to emit a belated protest. 

But even this is not the worst, for although Ministers 
had pretended to abandon the policy of farm-burning as 
indefensible, both from the point of view of international 
Jaw and of the usages of civilised warfare, the practice of 
farm-burning has been kept up with uninterrupted vigour. 
Day by day Lord Kitchener reported the movements of 
columns ‘sent out to denude the country. Day by day 
letters were published by private soldiers engaged 
in this work. When a district was to be denuded, 
the buildings wcre stripped of all their furniture, the 
houses themselves in many cases were blown up, 
trees cut down, dams burst, everything destroyed, and 
yet the Liberal leaders to this day, although repeatedly 
challenged, have never opened their eyes to what is going 
on at the seat of war. They complacently assume that 
farm-burning has stopped. Mr. Asquith had the temerity 
to suggest that the farm-burning was only an incident 
of a few weeks, which had long since been put a stop to. 
Yet, though farm-burning is still going on, the Liberal 
leaders have not yet challenged the Government to arrest 
this inexpiable crime against humanity and civilisation. 

As the result of this policy of devastation, thousands 
of women and children have been driven into prison 
camps. All their private property has been destroyed, 
their cattle seized; cold and hungry, they are driven 
behind the barbed wire to perish of disease and privation, 
The death-rate, even in the camps at Bloemfontein, 
where supplies of food are ample, has been as much as 
368 per thousand, and the children are dying like flies. 
And this policy of murder by slow torture is deliberately 
justified in many quarters on the ground that it is the 
only way to put an end to a hopeless struggle by bringing 
pressure on the men through their women and children. 
The same argument would, of course, justify every con- 
ceivable atrocity. If it is lawful to feed the wives and 
children of your enemy upon half rations in order to 
bring pressure to bear upon the patriot to abandon his 
country’s cause, it would be more humane because more 
effective to grill them to death over a slow fire. In the 
present temper of many of the Jingoes no conceivable 
atrocity that has ever been practised by savages in the 
darkest days of human history, would be considered too 
horrible if it was practised by our military commanders 
on the plea that it was necessary to bring the war to a 
more speedy conclusion. 

For a long time the truth was hidden. Mr. Brodrick’s 
statements in the House of Commons as to the nature of 
these prison camps stand out in dishonourable pre- 
eminence among all the mendacious assurances by 
which Ministers have misled Parliament. Only when at 
last private persons had penetrated into the camps, 
taken down the statements of the women themselves, and 
had brought them home to this country, was the mask of 
falsehood thrown on one side, and England stood forth 
before the world as responsible for the doing to death of 
hundreds, it may be thousands, of helpless children. To 
make the horror still more unspeakabiy loathsome it was 
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proclaimed to be a crowning instance of the humanity with 
which we are conducting the war. Only then and not till 
then did Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman venture to speak 
of the “ methods of barbarism ” practised by our troops 
in the Transvaal. It was a true word, fitly spoken ; 
but its immediate result was to bring to a head 
the differences which paralysed the front Opposition 
bench. Mr. Morley, who followed Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, referred with satisfaction to the speech 
of the Liberal leader as indicating unmistakably what 
was the main stream of Liberal opinion on_ this 
question, and he added—what was perfectly true—that 
many of those who had approved of the war had since 
repented of their fatal mistake. The suggestion that any 
Liberal could repent of having co-operated in letting hell 
loose in South Africa raised the Liberal Imperialists 
to fury. Mr. Haldane, in the House of Commons, 
emphasised his dissent, and what Mr. Haldane left 
unsaid, Mr. Asquith took the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity of adding. Face to face with the accumulating evi- 
dence of the fact that the presence of the women and 
children in the camps was due to our adoption of a policy 
of wholesale devastation and the destruction of their 
homes, Mr. Asquith absolutely referred to farm-burning 
as if it had been a thing of a few weeks that was ended 
long ago, and devoted all his energies to protesting 
against the claim of Mr. Morley that the opponents of 
the war represented the main stream of Liberal policy. 
After this crowning demonstration of the hopeless disin- 
tegration of the front Opposition bench upon this question, 
we may close the book. 
V.—WHAT NOW? 

The case, therefore, against the front Opposition 
bench is conclusive and final. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, no doubt, has done the best he could, 
in very difficult circumstances, but the occasion 
called for much more resolute leadership. He would 
have been in a stronger position to-day, an im- 
measurably stronger position, even against the 
malcontents in his own party, if he had had the moral 
courage to tell those of his colleagues who were no 
longer Liberals at heart that they might do as they 
pleased, but that he would be faithful to the great 
duty incumbent upon the leader of his Majesty’s 
Opposition. The fact, however, is that cowardice— 
sheer, despicable cowardice—explains everything. Our 
Liberal leaders shake in their shoes at the mere 
suggestion that they are friends of the Boers. They 
fear to utter even the mildest of mild protests 
against the inhuman severities adopted against a 
non-combatant population lest some one should call 
them pro-Boers. What they all forget is that they owe 
it to their country to defend the cause of justice and 
freedom. It is no adequate answer to the reproach that 
they have failed in their duty to allege that if they had 
done it they would have been called pro-Boers. They 
are called pro-Boers as it is, little as they deserve that 
honourable epithet ; for when the cause of the Boers, as 
in the present occasion, is the cause of justice, of right, 
of nationality, and of humanity, it is an honour to bea 
pro-Boer ; it is a disgrace and an infamy to shrink from 
the cause of right merely from a dread of being branded 
by a party nickname. It would have been better for 
them as a party to have taken the epithet with joy, 
instead of having shrunk away in dread from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s taunts. 

Our leaders having so utterly failed us in the fight, 
what is our position? We have always looked to the 
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Opposition inthe House of Commons to lead: the opposi- 
tion to the policy of the Government. But there is no 
opposition to the policy of the Government, and no effective 
opposition to the atrocities said to be the inevitable 
incidents of the war. which the Government forced upon 
the Boer Republics. In place ofan organised opposition, 
we see a number of disorganised factions which think 
far more of emphasising their differences than of 
saving children from starvation, or of compelling our 
military authorities to restrict their operations within the 
limits of civilised warfare. The Liberais in the House 
with very few exceptions are afraid. It was as much as 
their souls were worth to suggest that the military 
authorities, from the Commander-in-Chief down to the 
poorest Tommy in the ranks, could be otherwise than arch- 
angels. It is curious to note the contrast between their 
estimate of the moral standard of Tommy Atkins when 
he is at home and when he is at the seat of war. The 
author of the book on “ An Absent-minded War” says 
bluntly, in the Fortnightly Review this month, that our 
army is recruited from the very dregs of the civilised 
population, yet when they are exposed to temptations 
under which the cream of the civilian population could 
not be trusted, we shriek with horror at the suggestion 
that the women in the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
can ever have had anything to complain of at their hands. 
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What then must be done? The first thing to do is to 
recognise the facts, and the first and most clear fact is 
that the Liberal Front Bench has failed us, and that, the 
English, Scotch and Welsh Liberals offer no organised 
Opposition, and have produced no leader who has either 
the nerve or the courage or the enthusiasm necessary to 
lead the nation in this crisis. There is, however, in the 
House of Commons one opposition, highly organised, 
resolute in business, diligent in asserting sound principles 
in this matter, and that opposition is the Irish National 
Party. There is no other group solid enough to form the 
nucleus of the new party which will give us a federated 
empire, an empire which will be based, not upon military 
coercion, but upon the free consent of fellow-citizens. 
The Irish party, from being regarded as the poor 
relation and somewhat disreputable ally of the Liberal 
party, has been promoted by the irresistible force 
of circumstances to be the head of what has become 
the only real Opposition to the policy of the present 
Ministry. Hence those who are in earnest about this 
matter, those who revolt from the depths of their 
souls against the unspeakable infamies which have 
characterised this war from its inception to the present 
day, must of necessity rally round Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. Dillon. Other leaders of Opposition we have 
none. 
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THE PROGRESS OF JAPAN. 
By His EXCELLENCY THE JAPANESE AMBASSADOR. 


THE Monthly Review for June publishes an article by 
Baron Hayashi, the Japanese Ambassador at the Court of 
St, James’s, which will attract attention not only from the 
personality of its distinguished author, but also from the 
fact that it gives a brief and authoritative summary of 
-one of the greatest, if not the greatest, revolutions effected 
in the nineteenth century. In view of the extreme 
gravity of the social, economic, and political crisis which 
looms immediately before us in this country, we cannot 
help casting a longing, lingering glance of envy at the 
radical fashion in which Japan readjusted its constitution 
to the necessities of modern times. Baron Hayashi thus 
describes how it was done :— 

Under the Emperor, supported by those statesmen whose 
intellectual superiority made them recognised leaders of the new 
Government, the two parties were amalgamated into one, and 
the modern progressive policy was definitely adopted in 1868. 
‘On March 14th in that year the Emperor, soon after his accession 
to the throne, proclaimed on oath the five principles that were to 
guide the Government newly established. 

First.—Deliberative assemblies shall be established on a broad 
basis, in order that governmental measures may be adopted in 
accordance with public opinion (taken in broad sense). 

Secondly.—The concord of all classes of society shall in all 
emergencies of the State be the first aim of the Government. 

Thirdly.—Means shall be found for the furtherance of the law- 
ful desires of all individuals without discrimination as to persons, 

Fourthly.—All purposeless precedents and useless customs beiag 
discarded, justice and righteousness shall be the guide of all actions. 

Fifthly.—Knowledge and learning shall be sought after 
throughout the whole world, in order that the status of the 
Empire of Japan may be raised ever higher and higher. 

We might do worse in England than lay down those five 
principles. In fact, they may be commended to the leaders 
of the social revolt which may be expected in a few years 
in this country, when the financial consequences of Jingo- 
ism have worked themsel+es out in social revolution. 


ENTERTAINING ROYAL GUESTS. 

“IGNnota,” in The Woman at Home for July, writing 
on ‘“ Hosts and Hostesses of Royalty,” remarks that 
those old enough to remember, declare that the etiquette 
of royal visits is now far stricter than in the thirties. 
“Tgnota” says :— 

While, of course, scrutinising most carefully the names of 
those invited to meet her, it is also on record that the late 
Sovereign never suggested any addition to the party gathered 
together to meet her unless, of course, some important reason 
existed for the inclusion of a personage whom her host or hostess 
had accidentally overlooked or forgotten. Very different in this 
matter was Queen Victoria’s procedure to that of her descend- 
ants, who often themselves supply a list of those friends whom 
they wish to meet when staying in a particular neighbourhood or 
country house. 


A sharp line was quickly drawn between the houses 
where the Prince and Princess of Wales stayed together 
in semi-state, and those where the Prince went alone, 
more or less ex garcon. The present Queen, for instance, 
has never been one of a racing house party, except at 
Goodwood. Neither a Queen Consort nor a Princess of 
Wales could ever offend against etiquette by being 
entertained by a bacheloz.* 

Royal guests bring their own servants, so that they 
niay be free from the prying gaze of strange servants. The 
host and hostess of royalty often see very little of their 
guests, the royal suite of rooms in many country houses 
being, as it were, a self-contained flat, to which a garden 
is sometimes added, and dinner is now the only meal 
which royalty is expected to take at their hosts’ table. 
If the Court is in mourning, every guest in the house and 
all the local magnates must appear in exactly the same 
degree of mourning as that prevailing at Court. Those 
who are often thrown with Royalty must therefore—to 
avoid being placed in an awkward position—take with 
them a complete suit of mourning. 
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A QUESTION OF LIFE OR DEATH. 
A MESSAGE FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Mr. ARNOLD WHITE has been spending some time 
with the Mediterranean Fleet, and he contributes to the 
National Review an article entitled “A Message from 
the Mediterranean,” which has naturally excited a great 
deal of attention. Not, however, so much attention as it 
deserves. For if the statements therein contained are 
authentic,"some one should be impeached, and all other 
national business suspended until the truth has been 
established and immediate steps taken to mend matters. 
Mr, White is the special friend and crony of Lord 
Charles Beresford, the second in command of the 
Mediterranean Fleet, and his message is that if war 
broke out to-morrow with France and Russia, instead 
of being quite certain that we could defend our naval 
superiority, we should in all probability be exposed to a 
crushing defeat in the Mediterranean. I confess that 
it is with a feeling of some exasperation that I read this 
article—a feeling of exasperation that will be shared 
with many others. 

We have poured out money like water in order to make 
our Fleet invincible. We have been assured over and 
over again by the best naval officers, including the 
admirable officer who is now commanding the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet as Lord Charles Beresford’s superior, that 
the result of our expenditure was not in vain, and 
that after fifteen years’ unflinching effort we had. at 
last succeeded in creating a navy worthy of our Imperial 
position. And now, while Admiral Fisher is still 
in command of the Mediterranean, what is it we are 
told? That we could only put ten ships into line 
against the: possible twenty of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance, and that these ten are lacking in many of the 
first essentials of a fighting fleet. What is the use of it 
all, we feel inclined to ask, if the nation votes untold 
millions year after year, never holding back sixpence, but 
rather pressing upon successive Boards of Admiralty 
more millions-than they ask for, if at the end of all we 
are in this desperate position? How can we be assured 
that if we double our Navy estimates to-morrow we shall 
not be as badly off as to-day! But what can we make of 
Mr. Arnold White’s very vigorous and lucid exposition of 
the weakness of the Mediterranean Fleet ? I will leave out 
of account his complaint of the lack of a breakwater at 
Malta.or the defenceless position of Egypt ; but just read 
this statement of what is lacking in the Mediterranean 
Fleet to-day :— 


3.—A deficiency in all classes of vessels from battleships to 
destroyers. Since the visit of my Lords the British force has 
been still further reduced by the grounding of the cruiser 
Barham and the collision of two destroyers. 

4.—Complete absence of fleet auxiliaries of all kinds. No 
provision has been made for— 

Hospital ships. Mother ships for destroyers. 
Repairing ships, Efficient colliers. 
Frozen meat store, Telegraph ships. 
5.—Owing to the lack of prevision no adequate provision has 
been.made for the first essentials of efficient fighting, e.g. : 
Telescopic sights. Armour-piercing shells. 
Gyroscopes. Breech-loading field guns, 
Smokeless powder for Wireless telegraphy. 
the 13.5-in. guns. 
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We have heard a great deal.about our absent-minded 
war, but it would seem as if equal absence of mind has 
been shown in equipping the Fleet. Now, absent- 
mindedness on land only entails losses, grievous to be 
borne, no doubt, but capable of being repaired. At sea 
it is otherwise. If our Mediterranean Fleet were once 
destroyed, as Mr. Arnold White evidently thinks it would 
be in case it had to meet the combined fleets of France 
and Russia, where should we be? Ironclads cannot 
be built in less than a couple of years, or eighteen 
months at the ‘least, and long before that time 
had elapsed our doom would be sealed. 

Mr. White complains that the House of Commons voted 
Mr. Goschen in three years 4; millions more than he 
spent. That may be. But Admiral Fisher was one of the 
most influential of the sea-lords during Mr. Goschen’s 
First Lordship. “What has he to say, I wonder, to this 
exposition of the weakness of the Fleet? Mr. White 
does not in the least exaggerate the consequences which 
would follow-from the loss of our naval position. He tells 
us that the Emperor of Austria and the King of Greece 
have both specifically stated within the past year that 
nothing but the strength of the British Fleet would 
guarantee the peace of Europe. But ten of our 
battleships are armed with muzzle- loading guns. 
Many of them are supplied. with powder whose 
smoke will render it impossible for them to see their 
adversary after the first round, and the Fleet is deplor- 
ably lacking in other essentials of efficiency. Yet 
with all these things staring them in their faces, Ministers 
are demanding millions upon millions in order to create 
a huge army, which Mr. White says cannot leave 
England unless the Navy is supreme, and need not if it 
is. Every million spent on the Army above twenty-four 
millions is a million taken from the Navy. 

Mr. White bears frank testimony to the fextent to 
which the South African War has shattered our prestige 
throughout Europe. Lord Salisbury in the amazing speech 
which he addressed tothe Nonconformist Unionists assured 
his audience that our exploits in South Africa had filled the 
world with awe as to the military might of Great Britain. 
That is a fiction. What Mr. White says isa fact. He 
tells us that not only has the South African War con- 
vinced the War Offices of Europe of our military 
weakness, but that they have drawn therefrom a most 
dangerous deduction as to the weakness of our Fleet. He 
says : “Since the South African War revealed the weak- 
ness of our military system, the thinking departments of 
foreign nations have deliberately come to the conclusion 
that the defects of the British fighting army have also per- 
vaded the British fleet.” So convinced is the French 
General Staffofthe unreadiness of the British fighting fleets 
for instant war that the traditional French naval strategy 
has been deliberately changed from the defensive to the 
offensive. No one can deny the pacific inclinations of 
the present French Ministry. But the temptation to 
clear us out of Egypt and replace the Union Jack by the 
tricolour in Malta might become irresistible if France 
once believed she could rely upon German neutrality 
during the execution of this operation. We must all 
sincerely trust that France may never be tempted beyond 
what she is able to bear; but if Mr. White is right, 
the recurrence of another Fashoda incident might 
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have very different results. I have said nothing 
about Mr, White’s complaint as to the inadequate 
food supply of our bluejackets. That is: an im- 
portant subject, no doubt, but of comparative insignifi- 
cance compared with the question whether or not 
Britannia’s trident has rusted in her grasp. It will 
not do to say, as Lord Rosebery said about the South 
African War, that we shall muddle through somehow. 
Naval wars in modern times are not muddled through. 
The destiny of an Empire may rest upon an engagement 
fought between sunrise and sundown, or even between 
ten o’clock and noonday. 

We are always told that John Bull can: never think of 
more than one thing at a time, and at present his head 
is so full of the South African War that he has no time to 
think about the condition of the Mediterranean Fleet. If 
so, that is only another proof of the fact that the brain of 
the nation has gone soft. A man who would persist in 
spending all his time catching fleas in a blanket when his 
house was blazing about his ears would be fit only for 
Bedlam, and if Mr. White is right, Bedlam appears to be 
the only fitting postal address for the present occupants 
of Downing Street. 

——*+4—_—— 
A PLEA FOR MAN-HUNTING. 

A “Regimental Officer in South Africa ” contributes to 
the Contemporary Review three pages of scathing 
criticism of our military methods in that country. The 
Regimental Officer is plainly of opinion that if proper 
measures-were adopted the war could be brought to an 
end in no time. Those measures he. includes under the 
term man-hunting :— 

With very few exceptions, the Boers, who possess all the two 
late Republics but the towns and the railways, are split up into 
small independent bodies, as they necessarily must be to hold so 
vast an area. Our unwieldy columns afford them pure delight, 
besides feeding to a dangerous extent their exaggerated sense of 
importance. We have a convoy, which every available man is 
required to guard, and a dozen of the enemy may impede its 
progress at their pleasure, secure against serious pursuit. I have 
seen less than a dozen Boers playing with a convoy, and never a 
troop despatched to try and cut them off, owing to the General’s 
superstitious terror for his waggons. 


But the chiefs will not risk their men’s lives, and the 
subordinates get no encouragement to risk their own. If 
it were not for occasional Boer attacks the Boers would 
never lose a man. At present, when fifty mounted infan- 
try volunteer to go out to surround twenty Boers on a 
farm, they are told they must not go without half a bat- 
talion and a gun, which utterly spoils their errand :— 


The men are as fine material as can be wished, yet are being 
turned into cowards for lack of permission to be brave. Always 
the cry ‘‘ More horses, more men,’’ while those we have lie idle 
or waste their energy as advance, flank, and rear guards to futile 
columns of infantry and guns, 


No wonder that— 

It is a common saying in South Africa that the Boers still on 
commando will come best out of it yet. Lacking the better 
experience of the Colonial Englishman, I cannot believe that 
it will come to this; but the grey-haired burghers remember 
what happened before, while for their sons it has lost nothing in 
the telling. What the South African Englishman dreads with a 
fear he longs finally to banish, is the unquenchable hope of the 
fighting Boer. 

The present methods may, if persisted in, end the war, 
and, adds the writer, “lay the seeds of a two years’ 
famine.” But to convince the Boers that they are really 
conquered present methods are absurd. 
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OUR COMMERCIAL RIVALRY WITH AMERICA. 
(1).—THE ADVANTAGE OF THE GREAT CANAL. 


THE Fortnightly Review publishes two articles on 
“ Our Commercial Rivalry with America.” Mr. Benjamin 
Taylor regards the acquisiticn of the Leyland steamers. 
as a significant sign of the times, but only one of many 
movements that prove that our unquestioned supremacy 
in shipping and maritime commerce is doomed. to: 
disappear. The Nicaragua Canal will afford American 
manufacturers such an advantage in the markets of the 
Far East as they have never yet possessed. "Unless the 
American Republic, as some people predict, falls to 
pieces, the year 2000 will see Uncle Sam established 
permanently in the paramount position long occupied 
by John Bull. He thinks that the Americans are 
sure to pass the Subsidy Bill, and when it is passed 
we shall be at the beginning of the most formidable 
competition which we have yet faced. Mr. Taylor 
calculates that the saving of distance between London 
and New Zealand by the Nicaragua Canal would only 
be equivalent to three days’ steaming for a quick steamer 
of 5,000 tons. The saving on these three days would 
amount to only £450, which is a very small sum to put 
against £2,500 of canal dues. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson writes in his usual alarmist fashion. 
upon the danger which menaces England from the 
growth of the trusts in America. The value of his article is 
vitiated by his undisguised anxiety in every paragraph 
to aim a blow at Free Trade. In the course of his paper 
he calls attention to the declared intention of many large 
firms to establish works in other countries. Messrs. 
Cammell are proposing to establish subsidiary works in 
Russia. But this is surely no new thing. More serious: 
is Mr. Jessop’s announcement that they contemplate 
establishing works for certain branches of their business 
in the United States, whither the Yorkshire plush trade 
ha§ already migrated. 


( 2)—THE AMERICAN INVASION. 


The opening article in the New Liberal Review for 
July is by Mr. Kenric B. Murray, and is entitled “The 
American Invasion.” Mr. Murray is not a pessimist in 
regard to our industrial position, and he begins by 
stating that he regards the increasing investment of 
American capital in this country as beneficial to both the 
Americans and ourselves. He sees no sign whatever of 
dry-rot in the British nation or character. Our only 
drawbacks lie in the fact that we are too prosperous 
and too wealthy. The Americans and Germans willingly 
take greater risks, and are sometimes contented with 
smaller profits, but this is only a proof that our reputa- 
tion has risen so high that the very best business is 
brought to us. Nevertheless Mr. Murray sees that our 
education system is imperfect :— 

The Empire of Germany has risen from under the tyrannical 
heel of the first Napoleon to be by force of education the first: 
and most powerful nation of Continental Europe; and yet we 
heed not. Republican America has risen by means of free 
internal trade, and, above all, by means of free State education, 
right up to and including free University training, to be the first 
nation of the West ; and yet we heed not.. What cataclysm 
will be necessary to open our eyes to the national and State value 
of effective tuition? We pay and squander hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of good money yearly on an incomplete 
and disconnected system of education. When shall we cry halt 
and demand value for our money in matters educational, as we 
are already doing in matters naval and military? May it be soon,, 
very soon, for we are losing time which may perhaps never be 
entirely retrieved. 
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Mr. Murray says, also, that the Limited Liability Acts 
are defective, and that our Parliamentary procedure in 
regard to private bills is wasteful. But trades unionism 
is the worst of all :— 

But the greatest national waste is that deliberately and daily 
committed by British labour by intentional restriction of output. 
This restriction has become a rule now in the majority of 
trades. Needless to say that it is contrary to economic law, and 
is resorted to for purely selfish purposes, viz., to produce an 
artificial increase of wages. Fortunately for the progress of man- 
kind no such rule prevails in America; in fact, the contrary and 
natural practice of producing the largest amount per individual 
worker holds good in that country. The consequences will be 
severely felt as competition becomes keener. In fact, it is 
already operating in the machinery trade, where American pro- 
ductions are successfully building up an important export trade, 
It is particularly in regard to rapidity of delivery that Ameri- 
can producers are able to compete successfully with British 
manufacturers. 


(3).—S12 HIRAM MAXIM ON BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


The World’s Work for June contains an interesting 
article on Sir Hiram Maxim, by Mr. Chalmers Roberts, 
who gives an account of a long interview with the noted 
inventor on the great question of British and American 
industries. Sir Hiram evidently has very despondent 
views as to the prospects of British manufactures, and 
he compares Britishers and Americans in nearly every 
case to the disadvantage of the former. In the first place, 
the American manufacturer pays very high salaries to 
exceptionally skilful mechanics, as a rule there being 
no fixed wage, but payment for all classes of workmen 
in proportion to their skill and application. This is the 
consequence of another American superiority—-that the 
manufacturer is always seeking something new, and 
throws away as rubbish even new tools the moment they 
have been improved upon. As to Trades Unionism, Sir 
Hiram Maxim says :— 

Trade unionism has reached a development in England 
unknown in any other part of the world, and perhaps the most 
malignant type is that found among the metal workers, The 
union known as the Amalgamated Society of Engineers not 
only attempts to prevent what they are pleased to call unskilled 
mechanics from working machines at all, but if their own men 
are themselves employed on machines, they resort to every trick 
and expedient to limit the output. In many cases a lathe 
may run a whole day without ever taking a cut at all. 
They oppose the introduction of new systems or new tools. In 
fact, all their influence is directed against rapid and cheap 
production. 


Sir Hiram ought surely to know that this charge 
against the A.S.E. has been again and again denied and 
repelled by Mr. G. N. Barnes, the Union Secretary. 
But it seems to be a “ fixed idea” with many capitalists. 
In this respect the Germans, as well as the Americans are 
said to be wiser. The German knows that he has to meet 
all the world in competition. As to what is to be done, Sir 
Hiram recommends :—(1) The acquisition of the best 
and newest instruments. (2) Standardisation and inter- 
changeability, by which separate pieces of composite 
articles are made in large numbers. Nevertheless, he 
says that it is almost certain the United States will con- 
tinue to lead. English manufactures may not fall off, 
but they have lost their relative position. Finally, Sir 
Hiram Maxim recommends a general alliance between 
Great Britain and the United States :— 

The United States is fast becoming the food purveyor of the 
world, and it may be at no very remote time that if a Conti- 
nental nation wishes to go to war she will have to obtain a 
licence from the United States, or have no food for her troops. 
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(4).—TRUSTS AND PRICES. 

The North American Review for June contains an 
article by Professor J. W. Jenks on “ How Trusts Affect 
Prices.” I quote Professor Jenks’s conclusions :— 

So far as the combinations exert a monopolistic power over 
prices, and sometimes they have this power to a limited degree, 
the result is in all probability usually, but not always, directly 
injurious to society. So -far as they are able to effect savings 
by less expenditure of industrial energy, these savings are directly 
beneficial to society. They may in no way affect prices imme- 
diately, but be retained by the capitalist or divided between him 
and the working man; or they may—and this is probably the 
best social result—be distributed through the community imme- 
diately in the form of lower prices. So far as experience goes, 
it seems to show that, so far the chief benefit has been retained 
by the capitalist, the labourers have secured a small part, the 
great mass of the consumers in some instances none of the 
benefits, in others part. The general tendency, however, 
through the beneficent influence of competition, either actual or 
potential, seems to be in the direction of giving to the con- 
sumers a larger part of this fund in the future, although both 
the combinations and the wage-earners are likely to retain some 
benefit. 

(5).—“ ALL DUE TO FREE TRADE!” 


Mr. J. P. Young contributes to the Forum an 
“ American View of the British Industrial Situation,” 
his argument being that we must lose our position unless 
we adopt Protection :— 


The malady from which Great Britain is suffering is her open 
ports, or perhaps it would be better to say that these have 
promoted it. They were thrown open on the assumption that 
certain healthful results would follow. The expectation has. 
been disappointed. The most important one—namely, that 
other nations would imitate British example, has not occurred. 
On the contrary, the opposite course has been pursued. Instead. 
of opening their ports freely to the British, rival peoples have 
deliberately framed tariffs which have had the effect of making 
it difficult for the manufacturers of the United Kingdom to 
market their surplus productions, and, at the same time, have 
resorted to methods which seem to be effectually displacing 
British wares in the British Isles. The foreigners may be 
pursuing uneconomic methods, as the Cobdenites assert, or 
promoting the best interests of their countries, as Protectionists 
assume ; but in either case the fact remains that Great Britain 
is playing a losing game. Indeed, she is doing the uncommercial 
thing of persistently giving something for nothing—a line of 
action which, in the long run, must result in disaster. 

Mr. Young quotes the silk trade as an example. Since 
1857 the consumption of raw silk in manufactures in this. 
country has decreased tenfold, a decrease which must 
not be attributed to a decline in demand, for our 
imports of manufactured silk goods have increased 
enormously. Meantime Protectionist America has been 
capturing the industry, and British trade is “being 
needlessly sacrificed to a theory.” 


(6).—OuR FAILURES WITH MOHAMMEDANS. 


Bismillah, whoever he may be, writes in the Empire 
Review a lament over “ The Passing of British Trade ; 
How We Alienate the Moslem.” His lament is based 
on the ground that, owing to the continuous attacks made 
in this country upon the Sultan, and the contemptuous 
indifference with which we treat all Mohammedan States, 
we are losing with them both our influence and our 
trade. As with Turkey, so it is, he says, with Persia 
and Morocco, and as a result Russia and Germany 
are becoming predominant. “There will soon,” he 
says, “be posted in the offices of all Mohammedan 
Governments an intimation that ‘No English need 


apply.’ ” 
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THE CASE FOR HOME RULE RESTATED. 
By; AN-IRISH : TORY, 

I po not know who Mr. Geoffrey Langtoft is, or 
whether Geoffrey Langtoft is not a 20m de plume, but if 
there be such.a person he deserves the gratitude of all 
Home Rulers... For in the Fortnightly Keview for July 
in an article entitled “The Situation. in Ireland,” Mr. 
Langtoft swears at large in so comprehensive a fashion 
against the English government of Ireland as to make 
us entertain the hope that at last the Irish landlord is 
going to join the ranks of the Home Rulers. Mr. 
Langtoft has spent three months in Ireland. He had 
been there twice before, and in the Fortnightly Review he 
stands up to proclaim to all the world that the attempt to 
govern Ireland by English parties has not only been a 
ghastly and horrible failure, but that of the two parties 
the Unionists have been the worst. Mr. Langtoft is a 
gentleman of considerable unrestraint in the way in 
which he uses the English language. For instance, the 
following passage is tolerably lurid :— 

The situation in Ireland is anomalous-and paradoxical, critical 
and ominous, charged with dynamic and explosive elements 
which are for the time quiescent, but which may at any moment 
burst forth into volcanic fury, spreading over the fair face of the 
Emerald Isle a stream of desolating fire more deadly than the 
lava of Etna or Vesuvius. 

UNIONISTS WORSE THAN THE RADICALS. 

If the truth must be told in the matter, he says, “ The 
Unionists have been more guilty than even the Radicals 
in the matter of sacrificing the loyalists in. order to 
propitiate the rebels.” Under Mr. Gladstone ‘he recalls 
how the Irish loyalists fondly hoped that the cure for all 
these evils was to place in .office the Conservatives. By 
dint of strenuous labour and serious sacrifices they 
placed the Conservatives in power, but only to find that 
loyalists, property owners and lovers of freedom fared 
worse under the Conservatives than they had under the 
Radical Socialists. The little finger of the Unionist 
Rehoboam was thicker than the loins of the Liberal 
Solomon, Mr, Gladstone, he tells us, began the evil work 
of endeavouring to thwart the working of economic laws 
from motives of political expediency, Mr. Gladstone 
was the locust, but Mr. Balfour the canker worm, and 
between them they have spared nothing. 


THE HEAD AND FRONT OF THEIR OFFENDING. 


The head and front of the Unionist offending has been 
the passing of ‘the Local Government Act, which has 
ostracised all those who stand’ for freedom, progress, 
honesty, and the Union with England. Mr. Langtoft 
quotes an Irish gentleman who, describing the result of 
the working of the new system, declared : “ Until I turn 
Home Ruler I have no chance whatever of again taking 
any part in public affairs.” Will such men, asks Mr. 
Langtoft, consent to. turn Home Rulers? A few ofjthem 
have done}so, and it is no wonder. Nevertheless, there 
have been only a few. Mr. Langtoft does not think that 
the sons of the loyalists will be so staunch. He declares : 
“T cannot see for the life of me what inducement the 
children of the average landlord have to respect or to 
love England or to remain loyal to the Union.” 

LOYALISTS ANGRY AND SORE. 

The Irish loyalists, he tells us, are sullen, angry, and sore. 
They-keenly resent their treatment. Entering into details, 
he specifies among these horrible grievances the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Gill'as Secretary of Mr. Plunkett’s depart- 
ment, the gift of a County Court Judgeship to Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, and lastly, the scandal that a raucous and blatant 
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enemy of Englarid like Mr. T. M. Healy should have 
more influence with the Conservative Government 
than any or all the loyalist supporters of the Government 
—an influence so great that it is openly declared for 
years past that Mr. Healy has been virtually Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. No wonder the Irish loyalists are 
wroth, So wroth are they that Mr. Langtoft even heard 
Mr. Gerald Balfour denounced within the sacred precincts 
of the chief temple. of Conservatism as the worst Chief 
Secretary Ireland ever had since the Union. He tells 
us again that opinion in Ireland as to Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four is that he was ineffably incompetent beyond all 
other Chief Secretaries. 
YOUNG UNIONISTS TURNING NATIONALIST. 

Mr. Langtoft then quotes another Irish landowner con- 
nected with many of the first families in England and 
Ireland, who takes an active and prominent part in politics 
in London, where he has done much for the Unionist 
cause. And with what result? he asks, indignantly. Why, 
when we brought in a party that was to do justice to Ireland, 
they had treated us worse than the Radicals ever did. 
“It would have been far better if we had gone over to the 
Home Rulers years ago. They have thrown us over. I 
have heard Irish loyalists declare in the Kildare Street 
Club itself that if they were younger they would throw in 
their lot with the Nationalist party in order to save their 
property.” Nay, so wonderful has been the educating 
influence of time that Mr. Langtoft has met one Con- 
servative landowner who vigorously asserted that John 
Morley was the best Chief Secretary that Ireland ever 
had. Nine out of ten of the Irish landowners will assert 
in the most positive terms that their class is absolutely 
ruined. This is too much, however, even for Mr. Lang- 
toft himself. They have some little left, and find Mr. 
T. W. Russell proposes to steal it. But the Irish landlord 
will baffle them yet. He is going to turn into a yeoman 
farmer, and the sons of the present generation are going 
to live by active constant labour as farmers and stock- 
holders. So let Mr. T. W. Russell beware. For this new 
yeoman will neither be bought out, nor fought out, nor 
squeezed out without considerable difficulty. 

THE OBVIOUS CONCLUSION. 

Now, if these things be so—if each English party in 
turn has: tried to do its level best in order to govern 
Ireland in accordance with the most advanced Liberal 
and most approved Conservative ideas, and the net 
result is that this Tory of the Tories declares that the 
Irish landlords themselves would have been much better 
off under Home Rule, what is the natural conclusion for 
every Englishman ?- Surely we have had a fair trial. We 
have had a free field, in which each party in turn with a 
big majority at its back was able to govern Ireland 
according to its own ideas. And this is the net result. 
Why not then let the Irish see what they can do for 
themselves? One thing is certain, and that is that if 
Mr. Langtoft be a speaker of truth they could hardly 
make a worse mess of it than we have done. 





Mr. HENNIKER HEATON contributes to the Letsure 
Hour a lively paper'on Australian immigration, which, 
after the torrent of articles on the new Commonwealth, 
still makes excellent reading. He recalls the fact that 
the convicts sent to Australia numbered all told 137,161, 
while the emigrants of irreproachable character have 
reached a totalof 1,800,000. He pays a special tribute 
to the memory of Mrs. Chisholm, who “ placed” 11,000 
girls as “ the first Australian matrons.” 
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THE KEY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
SHALL WE EXCHANGE GIBRALTAR ? 


Mr. H. E. M. STUTFIELD, writing from intimate know- 
ledge, discusses in the July Mew Liberal Review the 
whole question as to the present position of Gibraltar 
and its value in a great war. His article is entitled 
“Mr. Bowles and the Key of the Mediterranean,” but 
the problem he deals with is much wider, as may be seen 
from his conclusion, which is that, compared with Ceuta, 
Gibraltar is of very little value, and might even become a 
worthless burden. 

THE SITE FOR A HARBOUR. 


Mr. Stutfield admits that Mr. Bowles’s criticisms may 
be very well founded, but he does not regard Mr. Bowles’s 
remedy with confidence. He says that he has never 
seen a more unpromising site for a harbour or dockyard 
than the Mediterranean side of the Rock. There is no 
natural harbour of any sort, and the works would be 
exposed to the full fury of the Mediterranean. The 
cliffs moreover are perpendicular, and there is therefore 
no room for sheds and workshops. 

THE DANGER OF GIBRALTAR. 

Our position at Gibraltar is, however, in other respects 
so weak that the question of east or west sinks into in- 
significance. Ceuta is infinitely superior. In the event 
of war with Spain, Gibraltar would be dependent on 
Morocco for food. At Ceuta there is a large and fertile 
country at the doors of the fortress. The civilian popu- 
lation at Gibraltar amounts to 20,000, and the feeding of 
these in time of war would present many difficulties. As 
to defence, Mr. Stutfield says that we have to construct 
elaborate works against torpedo attacks from Algeciras. 
If we annexed Ceuta we would moreover gain a pre- 
dominant position in Morocco, where our influence is now 
declining. 

ANNEXATION OF CEUTA, 

We might make a deal with the French Government now by 
undertaking not to interfere with her operations south of the 
Atlas in consideration of her not opposing our occupation of 
Ceuta. Sooner or later our Government will be confronted 
with the problem of how to secure our vital interests on the 
southern shore of the Straits. Nor is there any reason why this 
question, skilfully handled, should give rise to any grave inter- 
national complications, We need not occupy Tangier, as a 
magazine writer suggested the other day, or take any other 
violent measures which might bring half Europe on our backs ; 
and, if we only held Ceuta, our right to assert our influence in 
any arrangement which might be made could not be questioned. 
The exchange of Gibraltar for Ceuta would obviously be con- 
tingent upon Spain’s giving her assent. If this were withheld, 
there is, of course, an end of the’ matter. Probably she would 
be only too willing. Our possession of what geographically is a 
portion of their Peninsula is, and in the nature of things always 
must be, a very sore point with the Spaniards. Our ability to 
hold it is a legitimate source of pride to us, but the irritation it 
engenders forms one of the weaknesses of our possession. 

Mr. Stutfield, moreover, agrees with Mr. Bowles that 
we are in very bad odour in Spain at present. He con- 
cludes his article by pointing out that Gibraltar has lost 
much of its value owing to modern developments :— 

Most Englishmen, in addition to their sentiment regarding 
our splendid possession at the gate of the Mediterranean, have an 
exaggerated idea of its strategical value. As a matter of fact, 
this has been steadily declining since the old days of sailing-ships 
and smooth-bore cannon, when any attack on our shipping at 
the Rock had to be made from the sea, and damaged men-of-war 
could be repaired out of range of the enemy’s guns on land. 
Nowadays, as has already been shown, the aspect of affairs is 
completely altered for the worse ; and docks, harbour, coalsheds, 
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workshops, fortifications, merchantmen, battleships, whole and 
maimed would all be grouped together and exposed to a con- 
verging fire from land, to which, in all probability, no effective 
reply could be made. Mr. Bowles also reminds us of what has 
been pointed out before, that Gibraltar does not by itself com- 
mand the Straits, as so many people imagine is the case. As the 
present writer formerly observed, without a fleet it no more com- 
mands them than Dover commands the English Channel ; and 
whatever control we now have over ships passing through the 
gut could be exercised equally effectively from Ceuta. The key 
of the Mediterranean, in other words, could be kept equally well 
on the southern as on the northern shore of the Straits. 


—_1~o0e— 


TIGERS KILLED TO ORDER. 

S. EARDLEY WILMOT, in the July Zemp/e Bar, writes 
upon the supernatural in India. The particulars he 
gives about the power possessed by some of the natives 
over wild animals will give rise to many incredulous 
questionings. The charm vendor, who in this case was 
a wizened, emaciated, feeble old person, would make no 
promises to Mr. Wilmot and his friend that tigers would 
be forthcoming on the morrow, but he consented to join 
the hunt. Mr. Wilmot gives the following description of 
the events which then took place :— 

I was both astonished and angry when the tiger charmer 
stopped at the edge of a small patch of grass which might have 
concealed a pig or deer, but certainly could not, in my opinion, 
afford suitable cover for a tiger. When I represented this to the 
old man, he merely replied: ‘‘ The tiger is there ;” and we, 
traversing the grass, passed out on the other side without dis- 
covering any living creature. We again appealed to our leader 
to cease his fooling and take us to a more suitable spot, but were 
met by the same stolid reply. 

There was nothing to be done but to try again, and this time 
we discovered an immense tiger lying crouched between two 
elephants. He arose on being discovered, and walked slowly 
in front of the howdah to the edge.of the patch of grass, there 
turning in a dazed way, he calmly regarded us, and fell at once 
with a bullet behind the shoulder. The extraordinary behaviour 
of this tiger impressed me more as a sportsman than the pro- 
ceedings of the old man; but we both acknowledged that the 
incident was in every way uncanny. It was yet early in the day, 
and the bell again sounding, we were led in a bee line to another 
tiger, which suffered itself to be slaughtered in a similar manner. 
In five days we bagged six tigers, and only desisted because the 
old man explained that if we killed all the tigers his trade in 
charms would be ruined. Concluding that virtue lay in the bell, 
we Offered large sums for its purchase ; these were sternly de- 
clined, the owner protesting that he would not part with it till 
his death, and then only to his son. 

The tiger charmer, however, taught Mr. Wilmot’s 
orderly a charm which he said would deliver tigers into 
their hands. A few days later they tried the charm on an 
old and cunning tiger with the following results :— 

I was full of faith in our venture, resolved in my own mind 
that if nothing happened it would be due to some error in our 
incantations, and in this frame of mind I was not surprised to see 
our tiger arise from beneath a thorn bush in a most unlikely 
locality, and walk in the usual dazed condition in front of the 
line of elephants. His appearance and behaviour were greeted 
with a murmur of satisfaction by the elephant drivers ; here, 
they said, is a beast we have all known for years, and who 
has already shown himself superior to our calculations ; to-day 
he is indifferent to his fate ; what manner of charm is this that 
can destroy his sense ? 

ore 

Miss GERTRUDE BACON, in the July Sunday Magazine, 
gives an interesting illustrated account of the numerous 
wayside crosses in Cornwall. Those round Penzance 
are the most ancient of any in England, having been 
erected some 1600 years ago. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF RUSSIA. 


“ CaLCHAS” contributes to the Fortnightly Review an 
article devoted to the “ External Policy of Russia.” His 
conclusion is admirable. Some of the steps by which he 
arrives at it are open to question. He takes for granted 
many things which are not absolutely certain, and 
assumes that because the trend of Russian and German 
policy is in a certain direction it is like the trade winds 
which blow steadily in one direction, and not like the 
fitful winds with which we are more familiar. He says 
that Russia has made the disagreeable discovery that the 
objects of her secular ambition are endangered by the 
development of German aspirations in the Near East 
and by the appearance of Japan and America as formid- 
able competitors in the Pacific. 

ITS STEADY AIM. 

Russia’s great aim, he asserts, has always been to get 
to che blue water in the A‘gean, in the Persian Gulf, in 
the Pacific. He rightly ridicules the idea that Russian 


statesmen have ever meditated the seizure of India as a _ 


spoil. But the menace to India has always been a useful 
card in Russian hands in order to keep us in order, and 
to prevent us worrying too much when she made a move 
in other directions, Calchas is of opinion that we ought 
frankly and once for all to recognise that Russia is in 
Manchuria, and will stay there so long as her railway 
runs to Port Arthur and Port Arthur is in her hands. 
He thinks an Anglo-Russian Agreement could easily 
be arrived at in relation to China if in the first case 
we recognise the fazt accompli in Manchuria, and in the 
second place join Russia in a guarantee of the territorial 
integrity of the Chinese Empire. 
ITS DEADLIEST FOE. 

In the Near East “ Calchas” is even more radical and 
thorough-going in his attitude. He maintains that the 
contest for predominance in Constantinople will certainly 
be fought out between Germany and Russia. He would 
proclaim it as a fundamental principle of British policy 
that it is not worth the bones of a single Tommy Atkins 
to keep Russia out of Constantinople or to interpose in the 
conflict of Titans which looms threatening in these quarters. 
He calls attention to the significance of certain hints as to 
the reality of German designs upon Asia Minor, attach- 
ing perhaps a little more importance to the through 
Bagdad Railway than its promoters. But there is no 
doubt that the Drang nach Osten, which Bismarck recom- 
mended to Austria, has been taken up in serious earnest 
by the German Emperor, who recognises the truth of 
M. de Bloch’s theory as to the impossibility of feeding 
his country in war time oversea, and who is preparing 
this great trunk line through Asia Minor for the purpose 
of feeding Germany by an overland route. 

One detail in the execution of this project is the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Bosphorus. But much 
water must pass through the Golden Horn before these 
dreams are realised. That they are being entertained is 
no doubt true enough, and the admission of this fact has 
evidently its use, inasmuch as it tends to sober writers 
like Calchas, and leads them to advocate a policy of 
abstention in regions in which we have never interfered 
without doing mischief. 

ITS DESIGNS ON THE PERSIAN GULF. 

The part of his article which is open to most 
question is that in which he assumes that Russia’s 
definite policy is the creation of a port on the Persian 
Gulf. . Lord Curzon wrote rubbish on the subject in 
his book on Persia, in which he declared that “he 


would regard the concession of such a port to Russia as 
a deliberate insult to Great Britain, as a wanton rupture 
of the status guo, and as an international provo- 
cation to war, and I should impeach the British 
minister who was guilty of acquiescing in such a 
surrender as a traitor to his country.” No doubt Lord 
Curzon wrote this rhodomontade before the German 
dream of a Bagdad railway with a terminus at the naval 
station of Kuweit on the Persian Gulf, and it is possible 
that the appearance of this new and formidable factor in 
international politics would afford Lord Curzon a much- 
needed excuse for acquiescing with good grace in the 
appearance of a Russian terminus in the same waters. 
Calchas’ conclusion is that if there is to be really room 
for both Russia and England in Asia, England must 
make up her mind to let Russia occupy Bunder Abbas, 
and having made such a decision she should not imitate 
the querulous imbecility with which she has carped and 
snarled about Port Arthur and the appurtenances thereof. 
If we decide that Russia is not to have Bunder Abbas we 
must join the Triple Alliance, and go in for conscription, 
and all that it implies. 

I have summarised the main contention of Calchas’ 
paper. There are one or two other passages which are 
very interesting in which he discusses the probability that 
Russia, which at present has loyally maintained the 
status guo in the Balkans, may be driven to demand a 
concession of some measure of autonomy for Macedonia, 
and that Italy on the other side will press for the con- 
struction of a railway from the Adriatic to the Danube, 
which will entail many other things of which Calchas 
says nothing, such as the concession of similar privileges 
to Albania. The fate of Macedonia, says Calchas, will 
show sooner than seems to be expected in Western 
Europe whether destiny for all the purposes of the 
twentieth century will favour Teuton or Russian. 

LoRD SALISBURY’S GREAT BLUNDER. 

Another article dealing with Russia’s external relations 
is contributed by “Germanicus” to the July National 
Review. The greater part is taken up with an historical 
survey of Russo-German relations. ‘ Germanicus’” 
conclusion is that Germany will do everything in her 
power to remain on good terms both with Russia and 
England. The Kiaochow affair, “Germanicus” says, 
incidentally, gave Lord Salisbury an opportunity for one 
of his worst mistakes :— 

At that time England had the best opportunity of arriving at 
an understanding either with Germany or with Russia, or even 
with both, but Lord Salisbury missed the right moment, 
apparently from ignorance of the occurrences attending the 
occupation of Kiaochow. He evidently started from the utterly 
false supposition that Germany had gone to Kiaochow on a 
secret understanding with Russia—as a sort of reward for 
Germany’s attitude in 1895. In reality, however, Russia 
was most painfully surprised by the event. The Germ:n 
Press was, of course, not lazy in representing matters in so 
desirable a light, so that the British statesmen were misled 
into persisting in their error, and when, after all, it leaked 
out, from very reliable sources, that Count Muravieff had 
formally objected to Germany’s action, the fact was simply dis- 
believed in England. German policy had succeeded in making 
England believe that she had acted in agreement with Russia, 
and at Petersburg they thought that Germany had England on 
her side. The Kaiser communicated with the Czar personally, 
. . . The Czar Nicholas, a polite and conciliatory man, disavowed 
Count Muravieff’s protest; Germany retained Kiaochow, but 
Russia made a counter-move by occupying Port Arthur. Had 
Lord Salisbury at that critical moment tried to act in common 
with Russia, to-day’s Chinese crisis might perhaps have been 
prevented. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


GERMAN AND BRITISH SCHOOLS. 


“ THE English School and its German Rivals” is the 
title of a very interesting article in the Contemporary 
Review for July. The writer is Mr. R. E. Hughes, and 
his views are all the more interesting because he appor- 
tions praise and blame very impartially, and is by no 
means a partisan of the educational system of either 
country. The first thing he notes is that the German 
school is philosophical and logical, whereas the British 
school is like the British Constitution, it works well, but 
nobody knows how or why. Mr. Hughes by no means 
thinks that everything is in favour of the German system. 
He says :— 

I believe that the most valuable factors, such as the elasticity, 
originality, and self-help, which characterise the democratic 
system, and which cannot be summed up and estimated in a 
comparison such as I am making, are of much greater value than 
that beautiful symmetry and philosophical unity that undoubtedly 
characterise the more highly organised system of Germany. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


In Germany infant schools do not exist, being replaced 
in large towns by Kindergartens, for children under six 
years old. The German kindergarten class has never 
more than ten pupils, which is a great advantage over 
the British class, which contains sometimes sixty. But 
the building of our infant schools is much superior to the 
German kindergarten, and the hours of attendance in 
England are shorter. Mr. Hughes also finds English 
singing much better, and the English school much fuller 
of vigour. 

THE AGE OF SCHOLARS. 


Mr. Hughes says that it is a mistake to think that 
French and German children get more schooling and 
leave school at a later age than English children. In 
France a child may leave school at eleven if he pass 
certain examinations. Where the English child has 
eight or nine years’ schooling, the French or German 
child has only seven or eight. In one respect the 
Germans are, however, much superior, and that is in 
average attendance. The gymnasium in the German 
school is much more elaborately fitted up, but of course 
in outdoor games the English child excels. Mr. Hughes 
also combats the idea that the chemical and physical 
laboratories in Germany are superior tp those in England. 
No such practical training in science is given to the 
German child. The lecture is the chief instrument of 
teaching, and the German lecture theatres are better 
arranged. On the whole, Mr. Hughes finds British 
schools better decorated ; but the German children are, 
very clean, orderly and courteous. 


CURRICULA. 
As to curricula, Mr. Hughes says :— 


First, that there is a philosophical basis to German education, 
and second that no practical work in science worth speaking of 
is done in German primary or higher primary schools, and 
indeed I may add in but few secondary schools either. Neither 
do we find that the girls are taught either cookery or laundry 
work, nor is manual instruction taken up in the German schools 
to anything like the extent that we might imagine ; for example, 
in the wealthy and progressive city of Cologne not a single 
school gives manual training a place in its curriculum. Indeed, 
the German teacher is perfectly candid ; he laughs at what he 
calls these new fads of the English teachers, manual training, 
technical education, and what not. Now I hope you will not 
misunderstand me. I am speaking of the average German 
teacher, neither Conservative nor Revolutionary, but typical. 
If Germany ousts England from the markets of the world it will 
not be because her technical training is better than ours; in 
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fact, I think it is not; but because either her primary or 
secondary school, or both, are superior as training grounds to 
the corresponding English schools. Personally I believe that if 
England loses her commercial supremacy it will be because of 
her inefficient and inadequate system of secondary schools, 

German children are taught their own language very 
carefully, and all dialectical idioms eliminated. Hand- 
writing is generally very good. Arithmetic is taught on 
the blackboard and orally, rarely with books and slates. 
In clementary science we are ahead of Germany, but in 
modern languages we are, of course, behind. In Germany 
teaching is a fine art, but there is, says Mr. Hughes, a 
certain amount of formalism in it :— 

The teaching is sometimes too stereotyped in character, and 
the originality and resourcefulness characteristic of the finest 
teaching are often lacking in the German teaching of to- 
day. Still, with all this, the more I study and think about 
the German teacher the more I admire the care with which 
he builds up the new knowledge firmly upon the old, the 
honesty with which he performs his task, never allowing a sense 
of injustice or injury to interfere with the due discharge of his 
duties, the enthusiasm with which he is imbued, the high con- 
ception he has formed of the obligations of his profession, the 
candour with which he gives his opinion, and the self-respect 
that animates him in all his actions ; these are traits which unite 
him in my mind to all that is best in our English teacher. 

On the whole, Mr. Hughes, who evidently speaks from 
close personal knowledge, gives a much more favourable 
idea of our educational system than might be expected. 

THE OPINIONS OF LADY WARWICK. 

Lady Warwick contributes to the Nineteenth Century 
one of the few readable articles that have been written 
on education. She has been moved to wrath by Sir John 
Gorst’s Bill, and the way in which he introduced it. She 
says that his manner was anything but serious, as, with 
eyes that gleamed satire, he seemed to suggest that he 
himself was laughing in his sleeve at all this solemn 
parade of a hollow reform. Lady Warwick takes off her 
gloves and administers to Sir John Gorst and her own 
class in general as pretty a bit of castigation as I have 
seen for some time. She is filled with alarm as to the 
future. She sometimes thinks that the upper ten as a 
whole are willing that the present serf-like condition of 
the lower ten should be perpetuated. But those who 
know the people as she knows them would not be 
surprised at an awakening which would before long 
astonish the world. Trades unionists and co-opera- 
tionists are very earnest about the improvement of the 
national education. 

If the new educational authorities are to contain 
nominated members women will be largely excluded. 
Past experience teaches Lady Warwick that women will 
rarely, if ever, beco-opted, although they areacknowledged 
to be the best workers in the field of education. 
Women talk less than men, have no axes to grind, and 
stimulate the interest in education. The men, she has 
found, are mostly parsons, dissenting ministers, and 
young politicians. The conclusion of her article has a 
gemuine ring :— 

We can all do something by our personal influence, work, or 
vote to awake the Government from its present lethargy. At 
present the platform and the pulpit are used to manufacture 
“* Mafeking and C.I.V. mobs.” True patriotism is to educate 
the people to become good citizens, and not to launch them on 
the wild seas of reckless Imperialism. When the present blatant 
Jingo crowd have burnt London and ruined the trade of England 
it will be too late to say, ‘‘ Well! who would have thought it ?” 
In all seriousness and solemnity, it is no longer safe to deprive 
the toiling masses of this country of the hope for their children 
which this Bill does not give. 
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THE MORAL FUTURE OF THE WORLD. 
Mr. H: G. WELLS’ ANTICIPATIONS. 


THE fourth instalment of Mr, Wells’ articles on the 
probable course of social evolution in the twentieth 
century appears in the Fortnightly Review for July. It is 
an interesting but very depressing forecast. For he 
anticipates that the world upon which we are entering 
will be a world without a Bible, without a God, without 
any recognised morality, which will reproduce all the 
combined vices of the Roman Cesars and Russian 
Empresses. Not that we shall be all bad, because, 
fortunately, a great number of us will have a chance of 
being engineering folk who have to practise plain living 
and high thinking. But the stock-holders of the world, 
the men who toil not neither do they spin, who are 
entirely emancipated from all social or theological 
restraint, will establish all over the world an enormous 
multitude of little courts which will reproduce the 
vices of the ancient world. The contagion of their 
example will spread far and wide, and vice and depravity 
in every form that is not actually penal will be repractised 
in every grade of magnificence, and condoned. 


THE TWO GREAT SOCIAL CAMPS. 


Side by side with this depraved shareholding class, who 
will control the greatest share of the wealth of the world, 
there will grow up what he describes as great kindred 
groups of capable men and educated and adequate 
women, whom he particularises as engineering, medical, 
and ‘scientific people, who will be a moral people, who 
will be clear where we are confused, and resolved where 
we are undecided and weak. They will be the supremely 
capable and intellectual classes of the community, 
disciplined by self-restraint, applying the intellect of 
the engineer to the solution of all the problems of life. 
When we get so far we stop and marvel that one very 
obvious consideration did not present itself to Mr. Wells 
when writing these anticipations. We are an undecided 
and feeble .folk who have not threshed out many 
things which, he tells us, they will have threshed 
out. But does Mr. Wells for one moment imagine 
that a state of society where all the intellect and 
all the character are in the possession of a capable 
scientific class, which approaches all problems with 
the eye of an engineer, would tolerate for twelve 
months the continued monopoly of the wealth of. the 
world by a brood of Neros and Caligulas? If the 
engineer knows anything, he knows how to use dynamite, 
and when his engineering skill is nerved by moral indigna- 
tion, he would sweep away the corrupt shareholding class 
with as much ease and with as little compunction as he 
would flood a sewer, recking little of the vermin which 
he may drown in the midst of the filth he sweeps away. 


HOW MARRIAGE WILL BE MODIFIED. 


Apart from this fantastic speculation of the incredible 
acquiescence of the engineering and scientific folk in 
the vicious luxury of the shareholding classes, there is 
much that is very interesting, especially in his specula- 
tions as to the future of marriage. Many influences, he 
points out, are tending to modify monogamous marriages 
even now. One of the chief among these, to use his own 
striking phrase, is the fact that the tendency of our time 
is steadily abolishing locality. Hence mankind will 
become more or less a cosmopolitan amalgam of all the 
moral ideas of all the races that exist on the planet. 

Rich polygamous Moslems and others will come from 
Asia and settle in the pleasantest places in the world. 
They will bring their establishments with them. No one 
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will refuse to'visit.them because of the number of their 
matrimonial appendages. In many other ways their 
subtle influence will make itself felt. Add to this: that 
Mr. Wells thinks that -childless marriages will be much 
more frequent in the future than in the past, and ‘the 
absence of children undermines the very foundation of 
family life, which has ever been the great mainstay of 
monogamous marriage. 

Society, Mr. Wells thinks, will segregate itself. The 
principle of exclusive sets will find expression on a wider 
scale. There will be a polygamous society, a hill-top 
society, and so forth. As to the books that people will 
read in those days, literature will follow the main lines of 
segregation as morality. “In the mass of the middling 
sort of people he suspects that there will be an edition or 
so of Omar Khayyam lying about, but he doubts about 
the Bible. Working books would probably be shabby 
and relegated to a small study, and even these overlaid 
by abundant Financial Something or Other. 

NOVEL DOMESTIC MACHINERY. 

It would be a servantless household, lacking both nursery 
and kitchen. Mr. Wells’ speculations as to the future of the 
servant girl question are very interesting. At present the 
servant is necessary, partly to supplement the deficiencies 
of the wife, but mainly on account of the deficiencies of the 
house. As the house of the future will be constructed 
sanely everyone will use lifts, and there will be no work 
required in dusting and cleaning the stairs, there will be 
no fireplaces, for the houses will be warmed with elec- 
tricity, and no lamps, for they will be lighted in the same 
way. Air will enter the house of the future through 
proper tubes in the wall which will warm it, capture its 
dust, and it will be spun out again by a simple mechanism. 
Intelligent people will feel the essential ugliness. of wear- 
ing boots and shoes which show constant evidence 
of constant manual toil. Hot and cold water will be laid 
on to every room, and instead of washing up after meals 
all dirty table ware will be immersed in a suitable solvent 
for a few minutes, and then run off again for the articles 
to dry. The windows will wash themselves ; on turning 
on a tap there will run down a properly chemicalised 
solution from pinholes above each pane. All cooking 
will be done by a neat little range with absolutely 
controllable temperature and proper heat screens. In 
those days cooking will be a pleasant amusement for 
invalid ladies. It is to be hoped that this will be so, if, 
as he tells us, the servant of the future will only survive 
as a testimony to a social injustice and the unsuccessful 
rival of the wife. 

PAPO 

Cyprus of to-day is sketched by the Scottish Geo- 
graphical in a review of Dr. Maas’s work. It appears 
that irrigation is the chief need of the island, the human 
inhabitants not possessing the power of the Cypriote 
beetle which “hybernates ” during the droughty summer 
and only returns to animation with the rainy season. 
The report runs that “ Poverty is general. There is a 
tendency to socialism, which has sprung up independently 
of Western influence, and resembles early Christianity. 
Communism is strongest among the fishermen, and the 
foundation of all their tirades is that one. man has no 
right to be better off than another.” The curious may 
note that Barnabas, the apostle who sold his estates and 
put the proceeds in the Church purse, was a native of 
Cyprus. Is it social Christianity that will revive like the 
beetle under a less arid régime? The writer concludes : 
“ Cyprus cannot hope to spring at once to great wealth 
and prosperity, but a gradual advance on sound lines. 
may be confidently expected.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HOW LONG WILL OUR COAL LAST? 


IN the July Pal/ Mall Professor James Geikie dis- 
cusses this all important question. Professor Geikie 
begins by premising that :— 

It must at once be admitted that a complete and accurate 
estimate of the amount of coal at our disposal is an impossi- 
bility. So many allowances have to be made for one contin- 
gency and another that no two experts, equally well informed, 
are likely to come to precisely the same conclusion, But, 
admitting this, it may yet be confidently asserted that enough 
is known of our coal-fields to make it absolutely certain that 
our coal supply is not ‘‘ practically inexhaustible.” Nor can 
the question of the duration of ,that supply be considered merely 
of academic interest. No thoughtful statesman, no patriotic 
citizen, can contemplate the enormous annual output of our 
coal-fields without serious misgivings as to the fate of our 
commerce in the immediate future. 

Secure in the unwarranted assumption that our 
supplies were “practically inexhaustible,” the general 
public paid little attention to the doleful predictions of 
our wise men. Thirty-five years ago, however, the late 
Professor Jevons did succeed in breaking down the apathy 
of the British public. From placid unconcern the public 
passed to a state of panic, and at once appointed a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the whole question. Five 
years later, after laborious investigations, that Commission 
reported that altogether (down to 4,000 feet), in “ visible ” 
and “concealed” coal-fields, there was 146,480,000,000 
tons. As for the probable duration of this supply, the 
Commissioners were very non-committal. It might be 
three hundred and sixty years, it might be two hundred 
and seventy-six. 

Professor Geikie says that it is now doubted whether 
this report is not much too sanguine, and he quotes 
Professor Hull, a well-known authority on the question, 
who has come to the conclusion that some 27,000,000,000 
needs to be subtracted from the Commissioners’ estimate 
of “visible” coal—that is, coal bearing actually at the 
surface. Professor Geikie apparently inclines to agree, 
on the whole, with Professor Hull, though he thinks the 
estimate of the Commission not lightly to be set aside. 
In large districts of Eastern England it is still a moot 
point whether coal exists, though boring has hitherto 
failed to discover it. So that our estimates must be un- 
certain from every point of view. 

The Commission and Professor Hull adopted 4,000 feet 
as the limit for working coal. But Professor Geikie thinks 
it may be possible, by means of air-cooling processes, to 
work in dry heat at much greater depths. He says :— 

Referring to the case of the Comstock lode, Professor Gallo- 
way remarks that, ‘‘as work can be carried on in the presence of 
rock at a temperature of 130 deg., without any special means of 
cooling the air, it is obvious that, if special means are resorted 
to, a still higher temperature can be grappled with when the 
inducement to do so arises.” And he does not hesitate to 
express the opinion that a depth of 8,000 feet at least may yet 
be reached in localities where the rate of increase is 1 deg. in 
60 feet. It does not appear to him at all improbable that, when 
there is any real scarcity of coal, and consequently a substantial 
rise of prices (say, for example, 10 or 20 shillings per ton), air- 
compressing engines of ever-increasing magnitude will be 
employed for the purpose of cooling the workings as the depths 
of the mines increase sufficiently to require them. The 
engineers of a future generation, he believes, will be able to 
cope successfully with rock temperatures far exceeding those 
encountered in the Comstock mines. 

This, of course, is a hopeful factor in a somewhat 
gloomy situation. 

Professor Geikie thinks it most desirable to put the 
whole matter before another Royal Commission. 


‘co-operation or progress towards it. 
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Taking our coal supply at the least favourable estimate, 
we get a total amount of 96,000,000 tons, that is, going 
down to 6000 feet. 

As for the duration of these supplies, supposing we go 
on aswe have been doing, it will all be gone, deep level coal 
and all, in 189 years. But, as Professor Geikie says, 
it is idle to suppose that production will go on increas- 
ing till complete. exhaustion supervenes. Professor 
Jevons, the creator of the first coal panic, estimated 
for 1898 an output of 298,000,000, whereas it was only 
202,000,000. 

Admitting that coals, with constantly improving 
machinery, will be able to be worked at a profit ever 
deeper and deeper, Professor Geikie nevertheless warns 
us that :— 

It must be admitted that we appear to be within measurable 
distance of the time when our resources will be strained to the 
utmost to maintain our commercial supremacy. The price of 
coals will undoubtedly begin to rise as the cost of mining 
increases. A substantial rise of prices will necessarily lower the 
rate of production, and affect unfavourably all our industries. 
We shall be passed by other nations in the race whenever their 
coal resources can be more economically exploited than our 
own. Asa great industrial nation Britain will then be on the 
decline—a decline which will have commenced long before our 


coalfields are depleted. 
—$——— 


MR. PIERPONT MORGAN 
As A UNIVERSAL BENEFACTOR. 

Mr. E. C. MACHEN contributes to the June 
Cosmopolitan a sketch of Pierpont Morgan. Either 
Mr. Machen is quite wrong, or the general conception 
of Mr. Morgan needs revolutionising. 

Mr. Machen will not talk of “trusts”; he speaks of 
Mr. Morgan is the 
most notable organiser who has yet appeared, and his 
exceptional position is closely associated with a unique 
personality. If I am co®rect in the deductions to be made 
thereon, the latter will assume a singular and beneficial potency. 
John: Pierpont Morgan dominates individually—a thing that 
cannot be said of either Rockefeller or Carnegie, however great 
their moneyed influence or mental power has been or may 
continue to be. 

Mr. Morgan is essentially American and therefore personally 
democratic—the reverse of all that veils the Rothschilds. . .. . 
‘** He is human, and not a mere scrub or adding machine.” 
sagacious desire for general security transcends love of power, 
and even of the wealth that commands it. He is a man of 
rugged health and physical qualities, yet his brain is cultivated 
and his tastes are intellectual and keen. He is not carnivorous, 
for he loves peace and well-doing. War is horror to him 
personally, as well as because it disturbs values and upsets 
exchange. It is wasteful and cruel. 

Mr. Machen admits that the relations between labour 
and capital will want at any rate revising before long ; 
that co-operation must succeed competition. Will Mr. 
Morgan see this, he asks? He thinks he will 
yet be the largest personal factor, the chief agent, of harmony 
between capital and labour. I think so because he is the 
statesman in business circles. 





Mr. CoMRIE COLQUHOUN in the Universal Magazine 
has a very eulogistic article upon Lord Milner. Speaking 
of his liking for swimming, Mr. Colquhoun mentions that 
when bathing at Hayling Island Lord (then Mr.) Milner 
almost lost his life through miscalculating the tide. As a 
matter of fact, the only things almost lost were his clothes, 
which the rising tide had reached by the time the swimmer 
returned. There was never any question of drowning. 
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MANNERS FOR MEN. 
THE AMEER’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


THE Monthly Review has already done good. service 
in publishing the diary of the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
This month it publishes a document of almost equal 
jaterest, being the advice given by the Ameer to his son 
Nasrullah, on the eve of his visit to England. The 
advice is contained in a series of thirty-five paragraphs, 
each signed by the Ameer, and giving the most minute 
instructions as to what Nasrullah must say and do when 
brought into contact with: Europeans. Both politics and 
manners are deait with in detail, negative prohibition 
taking up the greater part. 

POLITICS. 


The Ameer evidently values reticence. 


XI. If you are asked about the construction of railways and 
telegraphs in Afghanistan, you must say: ‘‘ I am not authorised 
to discuss this subject, and therefore I am not prepared to say 
anything about it one way or the other.” — Signed by me. 

XII. If you are asked about the commerce and. trade in 


Afghanistan, or if it be mentioned that: it has. decreased, you: 
must give the answer: ‘‘ Before this foreigners have had. the: 


control of commerce in Afghanistan, which the Afghan merchants 


have taken up themselves now, and I hope it will make good. 


progress under the merchants of the Afghan nation.”—Signed 
dy me. 

XVI. If you are asked whether the Afghanistan people are 
displeased with their Government or not, you must answer as 
follows: That you have not heard. about their, displeasure ‘or 
discontent, ‘‘but if you people hear no more about it than we 
do in Afghanistan, then you need not ask me.” —Signed by me. 


If Nasrullah met the Tsar he was to say that he was 
very pleased with his frontier: officials. . If. asked in 


general about Russia he was to say, “If Russia should: 
not be aggressive towards Afghanistan, we would not be. 


aggressive towards Russia.” 

There are further instructions as to the giving of money 
in charity as also as to presents, and modes of address. 
The Ameer also told his son to engage a good mining 
engineer, and buy from) two to ten thousand magazine 
rifles, with two thousand cartridges each. 

But-some of the most interesting paragraphs deal with 
European manners :— 


XXVII. When you are in the company of other gentlemen, 
and especially when any ladies are present, you must take care 
not to spit and not to put fingers into your nose, etc. . You can 
smoke in the presence of gentlemen, but when ladies are present 
you must take their permission before smoking.—Signed by me. 

XXVIII. You may shake hands with gentlemen at the time 
of first introduction, but with the ladies you must only make a 
bow when you are first introduced, but not shake hands till you 
meet them a second time.—Signed by me. 

XXIX. Ladies can shake hands with their gloves on, but a 
gentleman ought to take off the glove of his right hand to shake 
hands, and for this reason generally the gentlemen wear gloves 
on their left hand and keep the glove of the right hand off to be 
able to shake hands without any delay ; but they can shake 
hands with gloves on after it is evening.—Signed by me. 


WITH THE QUEEN. 


The advice as to Nasrullah’s bearing with the Queen 
‘is a model :— 

II. On your going to see her Majesty the Queen in London, 
you must look upon her with the same dignity and respect as 
you look upon our ‘ Royal Court”; to respect her Majesty 
more than myself is unnecessary show of flattery, and to pay her 
less respect than myself is rudeness and against courtesy. I need 
not give you more details and full particulars in this respect, as 
‘you daily practise how to pay your respects and in what manner 
to appear before my Royal Court.— Signed by me. 


OF REVIEWS. 


The son of the Sultan of Turkey alone was to be shown 
“ special marks of friendship and affection” :-— 

You must respect him as you respect your elder brother, and 
inquire after the health of the Sultan on my behalf repeatedly, 
and you. must tell him.that you are thankful to Almighty God 
that you have had the good luck to have the pleasure of making 


his acquaintance. 
—_Se— 


THE CHEAPENING OF USEFUL BOOKS. 

Mr. W. LAIRD CLOWES contributes a well-meaning 
article to the Fortnightly Review, intended to lead up to 
the introduction of an English counterpart of Reclame’s 
“ Bibliothéque Universelle.” ‘His idea is that if he were 
a man like Alfred Harmsworth, Arthur Pearson, or 
Sir George Newnes, he would undertake the production 
of a volume a week of all the best books in the world, 
unabridged and carefully.indexed, at a subscription price 
which would average out at 10d. a volume in paper, and 
Is. 2d. in cloth.’ £6 a year for fifty-two volumes, he thinks, 
could be obtained, especially if the Postmaster-General 
would be’ so gracious and condescending as to allow 
books to go through the post as cheaply as newspapers. 
As the Postmaster-General will not do anything of the 
kind, being quite obdurate to the plaintive and reiterated 
appeals’ of monthly periodicals to enjoy newspaper 
privileges, there is a considerable hole in the value of 
Mr. Clowes’s suggestions. His idea is that the £6 could 
be paid on the instalment plan, so much down, and then 
so much a week afterwards, the volumes to be sent by 
post every week to the subscriber. Separate volumes 
could be soldat a higher ‘price. -The shape he suggests 
would. be that of the. Temple Classics, a small book 
measuring about 4 inches by 23, and containing about 
400 pages. 

Mr. Clowes seems to think that the new public created 
by the Board Schools showed its first literary tastes by 
demanding 77¢-B7ts, and that having flourished on that 
weekly paper. for some years,’ it would be satisfied by 
nothing less than the Dazly Maz, and that having gradu- 
ated in the Dazly Matt, it is prepared to revel in the 
classics of the world. It is to be feared that a wide gap 
yawns between the Daily Maz/ and the classics of the 
world. But it is no doubt possible that, given liberal 
advertising and the series system, it might be possible to 
sell. a sufficient number for the first year to make it 
financially profitable, but the rage for series of books is 
not permanent, and the worst’ of buying books in series 
is that it is so much easier to buy than to read them. I 
shall be delighted if I take too gloomy an estimate of the 
literary voracity of British readers, but £6 a year seems 
to me too high. With bold booming it might carry on 
for a year, but not afterwards. It would be much more 
practical to produce the books at about the same price as 
the “ Bibliothéque Universelle,” or even cheaper. | 
proposed some years ago to publish a world library in 
England, but my idea was to produce it in a shape some- 
what less than the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, and to sell it at 
3d. a week. , 

Possibly the best solution of this question is to bring out 
a weekly volume at 6d. nett in paper, and ts. in cloth, 
in about the same form as the “ Penny Poets.” The 
necessity for making it 6d. nett is that it would have to 
be stitched instead of wired. The books would not bring 
in much profit to the publisher unless he could command 
a sale of 100,000 a week. 





THE June number of the London Bookman contains 
a special illustrated article on Charles Dickens, by Mr, 
F. G. Kitton. Many portraits are included. 
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“You needn’t try your wiles upon me.” 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


SOME FAMOUS ORATORS. 


‘SENATOR GEORGE F. HOAR in Scribners Magazine 
gives an account of some famous orators he has heard. 
Unfortunately the list is not a very long one. 


GLADSTONE AND DISRAELI. 


In 1871 Mr. Hoar visited the House of Commons and 
heard the debate on the Parliamentary and Municipal 
Elections Bill. Although men like Bernal Osborne, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir Stafford Northcote took 
part in the debate, Mr. Hoar considers that the only 
speakers who belonged to the rank of great orators were 
Gladstone and Disraeli. He says :— 

Gladstone showed his power of elevating the discussion to 
a lofty plane, which his opponent never reached, although 
Disraeli launched at him many a keen shaft from below. .. . 
Gladstone showed in his speech the profounder reflection on the 
general subject, the more philosophy, and the intenser earnest- 
ness ; Disraeli showed quickness of wit, a ready command of his 
resources, ability for subtle distinctions, and glimpses of his 
almost Satanic capacity for mocking and jeering. 

JOHN BRIGHT. 

Bright, he says, spoke admirably both in manner and 
matter :— 

Bright had none of the English hesitation, and frequent 
punctuation of sentences with—‘‘er”—‘‘er”—which has led 
some one, speaking of English orators, to say that ‘‘to err” is 
human, He reminded me in general—in look, voice and manner 
—of the late Richard H. Dana, although he sometimes threw 
more passion and zeal into his speech than Dana ever indulged. 
Periods followed each other in easy and rapid flow. He had a 
fine voice and delivery, easily filling the hall from his place 
below the gangway. 

PURE PERSUASION. 


“Rufus Choate,” says Mr. Hoar, “is the only advocate 
I ever heard who had the imperial power which would 
subdue a hostile jury. His power over them seemed like 
the fascination of a bird by a snake.*... His method was 
pure persuasion.” 

It was a curious sight to see on a jury twelve hard-headed and 
intelligent countrymen—farmers, town officers, trustees, men 
chosen by their neighbours to transact their important affairs— 
after an argument by some clear-headed lawyer for the defence, 
about some apparently not very doubtful transaction, who had 
brought them all to his way of thinking, and had warned them 
against the wiles of the charmer, when Choate rose to reply 
for the plaintiff—to see their look of confidence and disdain— 
The shoulder turned a 


«little against the speaker—the averted eye—and then the change ; 


“first, the changed posture of the body ; the slight opening of the 
mouth ; then the look, ‘first, of curiosity, and then of doubt, 
then of respect ; the surrender of the eye to the eye of the great 
advocate ; then the spell, the charm, the great enchantment—till 
at last, jury and audience were all swept away, and followed the 
conqueror captive in his triumphal march. 

THE BEST ORATOR. 

Choate was a great winner of cases, but, says Senator 
Hoar :— 

Edward Everett seems to me, on the whole, our best example 
of the orator, pure and simple. Webster was a great statesman, 
a great lawyer, a great advocate, a great public teacher. Toall 
these his matchless oratory was but an instrument and incident. 





IN the Pall Mall Magazine for July, Kathleen 
Schlesinger has an article on Opera in Germany and 
in England, or Covent Garden versus the Dresden 
Opera House ; and in the Universal and Ludgate for 
July the same writer describes the mise-en-scéne of an 
opera. 
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A POET KING. 


IN the July Pearson’s, most people will turn with interest 
to Mr. Robert Sherard’s paper on “ King Oscar of Sweden,” 
who, however, insists strongly on being known as King of 
Sweden and Norway. Mr. Sherard says :— 

All things taken into consideration, one may justly describe 
King Oscar as the most accomplished king in the world. He is 
an excellent musician, he is a great traveller, he is a doctor of 
philosophy, he is a popular poet, and a splendid speaker. He 
has the reputation also of being a wit. And he has found time 
to distinguish himself in all these ways in spite of the fact that 
he has had, as a king, one of the most difficult tasks that has 
fallen to the lot of any monarch of recent years. For he has to 
wear two crowns, and whatever may be the case with a single 
crown, there can be no disputing the fact that the head that wears 
two crowns always lies uneasy. 


The King’s tastes were far more inclined towards the 
life of a country gentleman, with literary and musical 
tastes and a passion for travelling. He would never, 
from choice, have worn a crown. He and his family 
mixed freely with their people ; indeed, in many ways 
more freely, it would seem, than any European sovereign. 
Mr. Sherard says :— 


One sees them everywhere. I have ridden in a street car 
with the Princes, and have looked into the same shop window as 
the King. But this familiarity has bred no contempt, but 
rather a more profound feeling of attachment. 

There is no king in Europe who is more accessible in his 
kingly capacity than King Oscar. It is true that during the 
summer months anybody who seeks after the conversation of 
kings can enjoy a chat any day on the front at Ostend with 
Leopold of Belgium, who is always ready fora “crack” with 
strangers of respectable appearance, but there the King of the 
Belgians is under an incognito. 

The audience room at Stockholm”is open to all. No other 
form of presentation is needed than the mere formality of writing 
one’s name in a book three days before the open reception is 
held, which takes place every week whilst the King is in Stock- 
holm, on Tuesday afternoons. Here people of every class and 
of all parts of the two kingdoms—to say nothing of curious 
foreigners with their red guide-books in their hands—may be 
seen in communion with their monarch, bulky farmers from the 
north, squat Lapps, bronzed sailors, and frock-coated townsmen. 
He has a word for them all. 


Besides original works, the King has published many 
translations, especially from German. He is an early 
riser, and a hard, systematic worker—altogether a very 
sympathique character, as the French would say. 


— + 


Zola’s Youth. 


M. D’ALMERAS in La Revue continues his articles on the 
early struggles of eminent men, taking M. Zola as his th: me. 
At eighteen Zola found the door of almost every liberal 
profession closed to him, having twice failed to obtain his 
bachelor’s degree “ for insufficient knowledge of French.” 
Two years later a doctor, a friend of Zola’s family, 
tried to keep the proud youth from starvation by giving 
him 20 francs to leave cards at people’s houses. About 
the same time Zola made his first appearance in the 
Paris Press—in a little magazine, 7ravai/—curiously 
enough, which, though nominally weekly, appeared 
“when it could,” one of its chief contributors being 
M. Clémenceau. On the arrest of its three chief writers 
Travail ceased publication. Not a year later, Zola 
had found a place with MM. Hachette at roof. (£4) a 
month in the parcels department. Many years of 
poverty and uncertainty were still before him, but the 
worst was now past. 
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THE RUSSIANS IN‘ MANCHURIA. 

) Proressor: G. F.” WRIGHT, of Oberlin College, writes 
in’ the :July American Review of Reviews-upon. the 
problems the Russians have to face in Manchuria. Mr: 
Wright had travelled along. the: railway in Manchuria, 
and: he rémarks.upon the entire..absence.of preparation 
on the part of the Russians for any outbreak amongst the 
Chinese. - Fifteen days after the beginning of hostilities in 
Pekin‘the engineers ‘at Teling engaged in constructing 
the railway were assured by telegram from. Pekin 

that the Russians need have no apprehension of trouble ftom 
the Chinese, because it was believed’ that the uprising was 
mainly directed against the railroads that were built by English 
capital and were under English control. In view of this, we 
were requested to emphasise the fact that we were Americans, 
and not English. 

: TOTALLY UNPREPARED. 

In proof of this unpreparedness Mr. Wright says :~ 

The. entire population’ of Manchuria ‘turned — upon ~ the 
foreigners with scarcely a moment’s warning. ‘ Two weeks later, 
upon going up the Amur Rivét, we found the Russian steamers 
throriged with fugitive women'and children;.a number of whom 
had hospitably entertained us in the centre of Manchuria. A 
few days after our ge through the country, these had barely 
escaped with their lives.; It is difficult to realise the suddenness 
with, which this storm burst upon the Russians, To meet it 
there was no preparation...The engineers with their families 
were not;adequately guarded, and. the vast property of the rail- 
toad was everywhere exposed. To the extent of their ability, 
the Chinese destroyed this property, and it was only by the 
most hasty. flight, that any of the foreigners escaped, These 
facts ought deans to dispel the impression that has prevailed 
in many quarters that the war in China was fomented by the 
Russians in anticipation of the great advantages which they were 
going to reap from it. 

RETALIATORY MEASURES. 

“ In order to cope with the uprising the Russians brought 
down all ‘the regiments” stationed at Blagovyeschensk, 
leaving that town quite defenceless.. It was. attacked by 
the Chinese, and in self-defence the Chinese had to be 
cleared away from the Russian side-of the river. “In 
view,” says Mr. Wright, “ of the exigencies of the case, 
we who were upon the ground could not see what else 
was left for the Russians to do :— 

The ‘ete of the 3,000 Chinese in‘ the city of Blagovyeschensk 
is well known. In attempting to cross the river to join their 
own countrymen they nearly all’ perished. Two days after the 
catastrophe we could count hundreds of their bodies floating 
down the stream. But it is not so well known that the Russians 
made a bond fide attempt to give these Chinese a safe passage 
across the river. Rafts were provided for them, and they were 
started safely on their way; but the rafts were poorly con- 
structed and were overcrowded. Still, they might have got 
over had not the Chinese themselves opened fire upon them and 
produced a panic which resulted in the drowning of almost the 
entire number. 

RUSSIA’S IMPERATIVE DUTY. 


It is significant that a spectator who was on the spot 
during the whole of the troubles should so very strongly 
approve of the Russian policy. He says :— 

The immediate and imperative duty of the Russian Govern- 
ment is to protect and complete the railroad upon which it has 
spent so much, in accordance with the provisions of the treaty 
of 1896.. This she must do at all hazards. It is evident, there- 
fore, that Russia is interested, above all other Powers, in a 
speedy reinstatemeart of the Chinese Government, so that China 
can perform her part in carrying out the conditions of the treaty. 
Whether, in any event, the ultimate result may not be the 
possession. of Manchuria by Russia depends upon the progress 
which China may make. If the Chinese should follow in the 
steps of Japan, and become a military Power of the first order, 
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as it is quite possible she may do, it would be idle for Russia to 
attempt to wrench Manchuria from her grasp. On the other 
hand, if China continues long in her present imbecile condition, 
the interests of civilisation will. demand that Manchuria -be 
completely under Russian control. 

OOO 


THE SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS TEN- 
DENCIES OF YOUNG FRANCE. 


THE Editor of La Revue, thinking that France may be 
at a turning-point and certainly is at a- critical period of 
her history, has conceived the idea of collecting, through 
their presidents, the views of all the chief associations— 
political, religious, and social—into which French youth 
has banded itself together. The results, given in the 15th 
June number, are as instructive as the views expressed 
are contradictory. There are monarchists and socialists, 
Catholics, anti-religionists, and ecstatic advocates of a 
new religion, anti-Semites crying “a bas les Juifs,” and 
federalists. On the whole, the tone of French youth is 
hopeful, but the brightness is twice overcast by the 
darkness of the most hopeless pessimism. The generak 
opinion, indeed, is that there is much that is rotten in 
the state of France. This is quietly taken for granted by 
one and all. 

WHO IS TO BE THE MOTHER OF THE NEW FRANCE? 

Co-operation, association, taking power from’ the State 
to give it to organised, intelligent labour: in some form 
or other the co-operative idea has considerably more 
votes than any other. 

Republicanism also finds many fervent advocates, the 
monarchists’ claim being voiced by a solitary individual. 
France, says one writer, is to fulfil Victor Hugo’s ideal, 
and be a Christ among the nations. Republicanism, 
provided that it unites with the necessary strength the 
maximum of justice, is more likely to give France ‘the 
glorious future, the dawn of which seems to him already 
breaking. 

Religion is naturally held by some, and €specially 
by Catholic associations, to be the one solution for all 
France’s difficulties. One representative thinks that the 
old religious principles being dead, a new religion must 
be founded. — Another pleads for a religion of humanity ; 
a third for “socialism transformed into a religion,” “able 
to glorify life on earth and exalt human dignity” adds a 
fourth. Besides the advocates of the new religions, those- 
of orthodox Catholicism are arrayed in considerable 
force. 

“Republicanism strongly tinged with socialism,” that 
is the dominant note of Young France of the Twentieth 
Century. 





THE DUKE ‘OF NORFOLK’S aspersion on the con- 
sistency of Signor Crispi’s attitude to the temporal power 
of the Papacy rouses Mr. T. Boston Bruce to an indignant 
defence in the Leisure Hour. 

THE principal feature in the July Harper's is the 
illustration of an article by Eliot Gregory on “ Newport 
in Summer.” The pictures are printed in.colours, and 
very well printed too. The writer predicts that a change: 
will shortly take place in the ways of Newport society. 
Woodrow Wilson writes upon “ Colonies and Nations,” 
—a short history of the people of the United States. 
Dr. John Fryer contributes an article upon the Buddhist 
discovery of America a thousand years before Columbus,, 
illustrating it with photographs of Buddhist images, etc.,. 
which have been found from time to time in the United 
States and elsewhere. The rest of the magazine is com- 
posed of fiction and poems. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


‘THE SLAVE TRADE IN NORTHERN NIGERIA. 


MR. T. J. TONKIN contributes to the Empire Review 
for July the second instalment of his very interesting 
papers on “ The Slave Trade in Northern Nigeria.” One 
of the chief causes of the enormous development of the 
trade is that slaves are the most convenient currency. 
Cowrie shells, the ordinary medium of exchange, are use- 
less for large transactions. To carry a hundred pounds’ 
worth of cowries a hundred yards would need 300 men, 
and the cost of porterage of such a sum a hundred miles 
would eat up the whole money. For this reason slaves 
are used as currency. 

THE VALUE OF SLAVES. 


Mr. Tonkin gives the following table to show the value 
of slaves of different ages and sexes in Nigeria :— 


Child, seven years old, male or female 
Child, ten years old, male or female .., 
Boy, seventeen yearsold .. ... «.. 
Boy (good-looking), twelve to fourteen 
Girl, fourteen to seventeen years old ... 
Young woman, say twenty or twenty-one ... 
Man, full grown, with beard Raden ae 
ABEL WTR IR OLE WO eee ee SO 

Babies and very young children of the conquered in 
battle are regarded as the perquisites of anyone who 
troubles to pick them up, and are generally sold on the 
spot to the poorer classes. The children meantime are 
carried about in’ sacks. Mr. Tonkin gives the following 
typical episode of a raiding party on its way home 
through friendly territory :— 

Meeting the party on the road some country people hailed the 
men and inquired if they had any babies to sell. Whereupon 
several large skip-like sacks were produced, out of which were 
rolled black balls of babies clinging together for all the world 
like bundles of worms, The episode had its ludicrous side, but 
the country native saw nothing either appalling or amusing 
about it. He merely teased out the writhing mass with his 
spear’ butt, and having found what he wanted, paid for it, 
dropping the purchase in his ample pocket, and with an ‘‘ A//ah 
shi kat ku” (May God go with you) went on his way. 

ON THE MARCH. 


On the whole, slaves are treated well on the march, it 
being the owner’s interest to sell them in good condition. 
At the slave markets little apparent misery is seen :— 

The young girls are dressed in gay loin-cloths and head-dresses. 
They chatter and laugh and eye inquisitively such men as may 
stop to look at them. In each they see a possible owner, and 
are anxious or the reverse as the person affects their fancy. 
They nudge one another :— 

‘© Say, Lututa.” 

“Well?” 

‘* See that young man over there with the gold on his turban, 
and the curly sword—I wish e’d buy me.” 

** He can’t buy you.” 

*“ Why can’t he buy me?” 

**Got no money—all on his back.” 

Real misery is seen written on the faces only of those 
whose families have been destroyed or torn from them :— 

Then there is the mother who has lost her children ; the lover 
who has seen his sweetheart torn from his arms ; the chief who 
has lost his authority ; the slaves on whom privation and disease 
have set their mark ; the woman with sunken eyes, gaping rib 
spaces and long skinny breasts, and the man with tumid spear- 
thrust or raw oozing sword-slash fresh upon him, Behind a 
shed is the body of a slave who has just drawn his last breath, 
his thin limbs tangled in the agony of death, while along the 
broad highway to the right, the Hainya-n-Dala, go yawing 
along on their northward journey great ungainly camels bearing 
bales that a few months later will have been carried across the 
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entire width of the Sahara Desert, and may possibly be ‘iincon- 
veniencing British and American tourists in the narrow streets 
of the native towns of Tunis or Algiers. 


A WHITE SLAVE’S VALUE. 


Mr. Tonkin once out of curiosity asked a slave dealer 
what he should fetch in the open market, and was told, 
after a minute examination, that he was not worth more 
than £10 as an ordinary slave, but he would fetch any 
sum for his scientific knowledge. Mr. Tonkin concludes 
his paper with the following dialogue between a slave 
dealer and a Mohammedan priest :— 

DEALER: .§‘ What was it you said you wanted, O most 
learned and holy pilgrim? A slave to carry water ?—I have the 
very thing—Hi! you Mommadu there, come here! Now, O 
most holy man, this slave is——~” 

MOLLAH (interrupting): ‘‘Oh, yes, I know ail about that, 
what do you want for him ?” 

DEALER: ‘‘I couldn’t take less than two hundred thousand 
shells.” 

MOLLAH : ‘‘ You'll have to if you want to sell him to me ; 
why, look at the’man, wall-eyed and forty if he’s a day, and see 
the way he’s been cut about.” 

DEALER: ‘‘ Only scratches, your nobleness, only scratches ; 
that man is the strongest slave I’ve handled for years, and as 
for his age—well, I should say that thirty-five was the outside.” 

MOLLAH : “‘ Well, he’s blind of one eye, anyhow.” 

DEALER : ‘‘ He’s been blind of one eye so long, most learned 
Maalam, that if he had another eye now he woulkdn’t know what 
to do with it.” : 

MOLLAH : “I'll give you one hundred thousand.” 

DEALER: ‘‘I couldn’t do it, O sapient teacher—I couldn’t 
indeed—I should lose on him.” 

MOLLAH : ‘‘ Well, what will you take?” (looking into the 
victim’s mouth), 

Deracer: ‘* A hundred and eighty’ thousand, and a cleaner, 
stronger, handier article I never sold for the money.” 

MOLLAH : ‘ Well, I can’t give you that, so I suppose ” (turn- 
ing aside) ‘*I’ll have to leave him.” 

DEALER : “ Stay, what will you give?” 

MOLLAH: ‘‘ One hundred and twenty thousand is my outside 
limit—I’ve never given more than that for a full-grown man, 
and I don’t mean to begin doing so now.” 

DEALER: “ Put it at a hundred and fifty thousand, Maalam 
—he’s well worth the money.” 

MOLLAH: “* No!” 

DEALER : ‘‘ A hundred and forty ?” 

MOLLAH : “No!” 

DEALER: ‘‘ A hundred and thirty?” 

MoLLAH: “‘No! I'll give you a hundred and twenty 
thousand, not a Xocdi more—take it or leave it.” 

DEALER: “ Well, well, Maalam, you are a hard man at 2 
bargain, you are, and no mistake; bring him round to your 
house to-morrow morning, I suppose ?” 





Flying Machines. 

THERE is always a fascination about the possibility of 
being able some day to fly, and an article from one 
of the foremost experimenters in aerial navigation 
is especially welcome. Mr. Octave Chanute in Casszer’s 
Magazine describes the various forms of machines 
that have been made, dealing with balloons, flying 
machines and gliding machines, with which latter he is 
now experimenting. Count Zeppelin has attained 
the highest speed with a balloon and Professor Langley 
with a machine. Lilienthal glided 1,200 feet at the rate 
of twenty-three miles an hour. Mr. Chanute concludes 
his survey by saying that the commercial uses of aerial 
apparatus will be small. Balloons are slow, frail, and 
very costly. Flying machines will be small and cranky. 
They require much power and can carry little extra 
weight. ‘ 
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BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE THEATRE. 

M. D’AVENEL, in continuation of his series of articles 
on the machinery of modern life, begins in the second 
June number of the Revue des Deux Mondes a section on 
the theatre. Although, as is well known, the mounting 
of stage plays in Paris is, as a rule, much less expensive 
than in London, it is still interesting to see in what 
directions French managers spend the money that they 
have available. In one respect there can be no doubt 
that English theatres compare favourably,with French 
ones—namely, in the precautions against fire. The 
French fireman is a soldier who is serving his three years= 
with the colours, and counts the days before his release 
with the impatience of a schoolboy awaiting the holidays. 
M. d’Avenel found in one of the Paris theatres the 
scribbled words, “318 days more to-morrow morning” ; 
indeed, the firemen are so fond of writing on the walls 
these pathetic inscriptions that one often sees notices 
posted forbidding the practice. Further, by an extra- 
ordinary piece of administrative stupidity, there are never 
the same firemen at a given theatre on two successive 
nights, with the natural result that they are not suffici- 
ently acquainted with the geography of each theatre to 
be of much use in the event of a fire. 

To pass on to the actual arrangements behind the 
scenes M. d’Avenel complains of the smallness of the 
wings in French theatres ; this is particularly the case in 
the new Opéra Comique, the architect of which was so 
anxious to provide staircases and corridors and foyers in 
front that anything like a procession passing across the 
stage has to go through the manager’s office. The 
accommodation for scenery is not less meagre ; in most 
of the French theatres, as a rule, it will only take the 
necessary scenery for four or five acts, and if more 
is wanted it must be brought from the quarters at 
Clichy, where is situated the store-house of scenery 
which is common to all the theatres which receive a 
subvention from the State. Recently the Government 
sold the other store-house which it possessed in the Place 
Bouvers and the Rue Richeleur. 

SHIFTING SCENERY. 

It is a curious and perhaps rather melancholy experi- 
ence to go through a miscellaneous assortment of 
theatricals ; here is a bit of bosky dell carefully numbered 
* Romeo IV. 3,” which means that it is wanted for the 
fourth act of “ Romeo and Juliet.” Of course, the more 
elaborate pieces of scenery require a large number of 
‘workmen to operate them. At one theatre, where a piece 
‘was played in as many as twenty scenes, the staff of 
mechanists numbered eighty men, of whom only twelve 
were employed in the daytime, while at the Opéra the 
the workmen at night vary from 1ooto 130, with seventy- 
five men employed all day. 

M. d’Avenel describes in great detail the ingenious 
devices adopted by theatrical managers to produce the 
various illusions on the stage, and it is curious to note 
the strength of tradition which, for example, will firmly 

event the change from day into night or from night 
into day, which may be demanded by the play, from 
being effected with a reasonable gradation, which, though 
only taking a few minutes longer, would greatly assist 
the illusion in the spectator’s mind. 

176,000 POUNDS OF HAIR! 

As regards the dresses of the actors and actresses, the 
theatres which receive a State subvention have work- 
rooms in which the clothes are made, while the other 
theatres order them from various shops. Among other 
interesting facts which M. d’Avenel tells us is that con- 


cerned with the amount of hair required for theatrical 
wigs and beards; the mere weight of hair annually 
required in France for this purpose is not less than 
80,000 kilogrammes, or about 176,000 pounds avoirdu- 
pois. About half this vast mass of hair comes from 
French heads, the other half from Scandinavia, Hungary, 
Italy, and, above all, from China and Japan. 





A DELIGHTFUL EXHIBITION. 

IN the Revue de Paris Madam Tinayer describes 

delightfully a delightful Exhibition. 
THE BABIES’ SHOW. 

By a happy inspiration the charming “little Palace,” 
which is one of the permanent buildings erected in con- 
nection with last year’s great Exhibition, has been filled 
with every kind of exhibit connected with children and 
infancy. The French, as a nation, are devoted to 
children—some people think too devoted ; forthe French 
child, save in some exceptional cases, really lives with 
his parents, even one-year-old babies being often, for 
instance, present at all the family meals. Accordingly 
in this Exhibition the tastes of all those interested in 
children, from the practical and from the sentimental 
point of view, have been consulted ; and, side by side 
with model cradles, patent feeding-bottles, and all kinds 
of baby incubators, may be seen a marvellous collection 
of toys, ancient and modern, and a unique set of paintings 
and portraits of lovely and famous children of both past 
and modern days. 

“WHEN I WAS LITTLE.” 

“Every visitor to this Exhibition,” cries the writer, 
“cannot but feel as he walks through the room recol- 
lections of his own childhood crowd upon him, and even 
the most frivolous cannot but be impressed by the 
curiously fleeting character of childhood.” Nowhere is 
this more shown than in the section of the Exhibition 
where are gathered together the portraits of famous 
people in early youth, and which includes touching 
counterfeit presentments of the luckless Louis VII., the 
King of Rome (the Eaglet), and the Prince Imperial. 

DOLLS WHO ARE ORPHANS. 


Every woman who remembers how great a part dolls 
played in her life will look tenderly at the great collection 
of orphan dolls here gathered together, and which range 
from medizval wooden images, dressed in gorgeous 
brocades and cloths of gold and silver, to the modern 
poupée, who bears an almost startling resemblance to real 
life. The little arms which once nursed these dolls so 
tenderly are now, for the most part, dust, and yet these 
orphan dolls seem surrounded by an atmosphere of love 
and protection far more than do their modern sisters, 
who, however perfect and life-like in appearance, have 
never been played with, and are, when all is said and 
done, only trade exhibits. 

OLD-TIME SCHOLARS. 


One section of. the Exhibition shows us _ schools 
and scholars of every century, and it is pleasing 
to learn that in this matter the world has become 
really more humane. Those pictures, for instance, 
which show medizval schools nearly always chose 
to describe the unfortunate scholar being severely 
punished. Royal children were not exempt from 
blows, and Louis XIII. probably owed his life-long 
delicacy to the brutality with which he was treated by 
his tutors. Near by may be seen curious drawings 
done by children who afterwards developed into the great 
painters of their day. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


AN AUSTRALIAN MAFFIA, 
WITH A FLAVOUR OF TAMMANY HALL. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for July contains a very inter- 
esting article on “ Push Larrikinism in Australia,” written 
by a gentleman who acted as solicitor for one of these 
peculiar societies, and who, being in this country, feels 
safe enough from their vengeance to make an exfosé of 
their organisation and methods. The Pushes, which are 
very widespread and numerous, are a sort of vulgarised 
Maffia, and they possess a political influence which 
reminds us of Tammany Hall. The members of the 
Pushes are primarily larrikins and Hooligans, but the 
persecution to which they are subjected by the police has 
driven them to adopt a formal organisation, which makes 
them a terror both to harmless civilians and aspiring 
politicians. In Sydney many parts of the city are so 
infested with these larrikins that for years it has been 
impossible for unarmed civilians to venture out here after 
dusk. Formerly the Pushes were insolent and open in 
their methods, for they dealt with an unarmed police. Now 
the police are armed with revolvers, and the Pushes have 
in consequence adopted secret and cunning methods for 
attaining their ends. For the police, on being armed, 
undertook a series of ferocious reprisals against their 
enemies. Some years ago the Pushes beat their victims 
openly to death in presence of policemen, now the victims 
disappear mysteriously until they are found in some lonely 
spot beaten to death. As to the methods by which the 
Pushes take vengeance on their enemies, the writer 
says :— 

The first and most stringent principle of push law enforces 
obedience to constituted authority. ‘‘ What the King says 
goes” is their own phrase, and contravention of the maxim is 
punishable in the first instance with the ‘‘ sock,” in the second 
with death. The sock is not an entirely original species of 
torture, but it is popular with all larrikins, who dearly love an 
opportunity of witnessing its infliction. The offender is stripped, 
gagged, and strapped face downwards along an ordinary wooden 
bench, whereupon the executioners beat him in turn with a stocking 
filled with wet sand until his flesh is completely raw. He is then 
salted, and kept in durance until recovery. On such occasions 
proceedings are conducted with the gravest decorum : no one is 
permitted to speak, and unnecessary violence is sternly prohibited. 
No sympathy is manifested for the victim and sucha circumstance 
as a protesf against the barbarity of the punishment is absolutely 
unknown, The death-penalty is rarely exacted except against 
outsiders who have incurred the push vengeance ; but in either 
case the method employed is the same. The king chooses for 
executioners a score of his subjects, of whom at least seven are 
the latest recruits of the order. The victim, who is often stalked 
for months before he can be found in or decoyed to a favourable 
spot, is, when caught, surrounded, stunned, and thrown to the 
ground. No lethal weapon is employed, but each of the push 
silently kicks, and continues to kick, the body of the prostrate 
wretch until life is extinct. The whole twenty are thus equally 
rendered guilty of murder, and probably no member of any push 
has been enrolled for a longer period than two years without 
being thus stamped with the hall-mark of pushdom, which is the 
brand of Cain. 


The methods by which they prevent betrayal on the 
part of ex-members of the societies are equally in- 
genious :— 


If a member desires to sever his connection with his push, or 
to depart from the push district in order to reside elsewhere, he 
is allowed to do so only after signing a confession of having 
single-handed committed the last capital crime of which the 
push is jointly and severally guilty. This document—and there 
are many such—is handed to the king, who files it in the Push 
Book, which precious portfolio is naturally kept in a place of 
security. 
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PUSH POLITICS. 

The Pushes in politics are not very far removed from 
our own Jingoes. The Australian constituencies are 
small, and a couple of hundred Pushes may easily turn 
the scale. When a candidate for Parliament is 
announced, the Pushes immediately take him in hand. 
Hints are conveyed to him to modify his platform in 
order to fall in with the larrikin interest. If he does so 
his meetings are well attended. But if he refuses, and is 
rejected by the Push, his meetings are broken up in Jingo 
manner, and can only be held under police protection. 
Respectable persons will not attend his meetings for fear 
of riots, and his cause is practically lost. 

THE OBJECTS OF THE PUSH. 

The primary ambitions of all pushes are identical. 
They seek amusement. At one time they formed them- 
selves into clubs to which in mockery they gave fashion- 
able titles. It was their rough and violent methods of 
amusing themselves that made them social pariahs, and 
police persecution gradually turned them into criminal 
secret societies. So far did they go that the New South 
Wales Legislature found it necessary to constitute 
“assault with intent” a capital offence, and two have 
actually been executed for this offence. 

THEIR MORALS. 

Yet the Pushes have a strict discipline of their own. 
Drunkenness is absolutely forbidden, and sometimes even 
punished with death. The Pushes are obliged to lead 
continent lives, and if they marry, to maintain their 
families to the best of their ability. Gambling is encour- 
aged, but failure to pay a gambling debt is punished by 
clipping the offender's right ear, and strict honesty is 
enforced among the members themselves. Few larrikins 
are professional criminals, and they are singularly fond 
of animals—so fond, indeed, that “ Flash as a Chinkey’s 
horse, fat as a larrikin’s dog,” has become an Australian 


proverb. 
——_ + > 


A Burglar’s Cabinet in London. 

Is there a Cabinet of Burglars? I do not refer to 
the Cabinet responsible for the South African War, but 
a Cabinet directing the operations of the forces engaged 
in practising in retail the same kind of thing that is 
going on in South Africa wholesale. It would almost 
seem as if some such Cabinet existed if we judge from 
the very interesting article which Mr. Robert Anderson has 
contributed to the Nineteenth Century, under the title of 
“The Punishment of Crime.” His idea is that the 
organisation of crime in England is in the hands of 
criminal lunatics, who ought to be shut up for life. He 
says that they are very few, and they direct operations 
with a skill which must make our War Office green with 
envy. He says that he could say a great deal about it, 
but that at present 
I will only remark that in England the men who are com- 
petent to finance and organise crimes are so few that the floor 
space of the room in which I am writing would suffice to seat 
them comfortably. But we have always a section of them at 
large to keep the business going ; it would collapse if all were 
shut up at once. Crime there will ever be; organised, sys- 
tematic crime is the creature of our present methods. With 
the police these men are real, living persons, Indeed, they are 
as well known as our Cabinet Ministers; nor is this wonderful, 
for possibly they are not more numerous. And to those who 
know these men, their habits and histories, our treatment of 
them seems to savour of lunacy. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Anderson will tell us more 


about this Cabinet of Burglars. ; . : 
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THE WONDERS OF SURGERY. 


ONE of the most interesting articles in the Revue de 
Paris is by M: P. Delbet, entitled “The Evolution 
of Surgery.” Many of us are aware of the great 
progress made by medicine generally during the 
course of the late century, but probably few of 
us realise how far ‘more remarkable has been 
the evolution of surgery, or how much the suffering 
world owes to such men as the British scientist, Lord 
Lister, and his French comrade, Louis Pasteur, who 
between them practically invented, or rather discovered, 
‘what we now call antiseptics. 

Early in the nineteenth century Baron Boyer, Napo- 
leon’s friend and surgeon, wrote an immense work in 
éleven volumes, summing up all the principles of his art, 
and declaring that surgery could touch no higher level ; 
and yet from 1850 to 1900 surgery made more progress 
than was observable in the eighteen hundred years which 
preceded Boyer. To take but one point : the suppression 
of pain by various forms of anzsthetics has destroyed 
what must undoubtedly have been the most painful part 
of the surgeon’s work ; and the application of antiseptics to 
surgery has reduced what may be called the operation 
death-rate more than ninety per cent. A hundred years ago 
the operating theatre resembled nothing so much as an 
imaginative spectator’s worst conception of hell. Before 
anything could be done the unfortunate patient was bound 
with cords and fastened to the table, and four or five strong 
men were always ready to hold him or her down by main 
force if these cords should break or become untied ! The 
unfortunate surgeon was looked upon with a sort of 
horror because of the awful pain it was often his duty to 
inflict ; and when it is remembered what a small per- 
centage of patients survived serious operations, one 
wonders more and more at the courage, not only of the 
old-time surgeons themselves, but also of their victims. 
Time was when the skill of a surgeon was entirely, or 
almost entirely, measured by the rapidity with which he 
could perform a painful operation ; and yet, even after 
anesthetics had been brought to the highest pitch of 
perfection, the most skilful surgeon still saw his patients 
die by the hundred ; and even the most simple operation, 
that of cutting off a leg, meant that in 80 per cent. of the 
cases ‘death ensued. Then, owing to the indefatigable 
efforts of.an Englishman, now known as Lord Lister, 
was discovered an entirely new way of treatment after, 
and indeed during, operation. 
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For the Lonely. 


In Scattered villages, and even in crowded cities, many 
lonely people exist who have hitherto had no link of 
connection by means of which they could be brought 
into personal touch with others like themselves. The 
Correspondence Club, however, offers to all those men 
and women who seek interest in their lives an opportunity 
of securing friendship and comradeship with “the other 
sex” in every part of the civilised world. ‘The anonymity 
clause of membership saves the giving of name or address; 
the correspondence can be opened and closed without any 
difficulty, or, in case such a wish should be expressed by 
both parties, names and.addresses. can. be. exchanged, 
and the correspondence.and friendship continued. Such 
friendships sometimes. lead: to marriage, but! for the most 
part tend to interest men: and.women in, each other, and 
provide the means of a happy ‘exchange of ‘ideas and 
Sentiments,» On receipt of a stamped addressed:foolscap 
envelope, the Conductor, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
W.C.,, will send all particulars. 


COUNT BLUMENTHAL. 

Mr. SIDNEY WHITMAN, who knew the late Count 
Blumenthal, contributes to the Contemporary Review a 
very interesting sketch of his life, which want of space 
alone prevents me from noticing at length. The article 
gives a very good idea of the Count’s personality, and 
one of the conditions under which he rose to the rank 
of Field Marshal, but the most interesting part is 
that in which Mr. Whitman describes interviews with 
the Count just before his death. Of Germany, Blumenthal 
said, “We are being far too much governed” ; and of 
German soldiers, “ Our military men are far too 
ready with the pen.” “There is too much _book- 
learning and book-writing nowadays.” “ Moltke’s 
achievement was that he made it humanly possible to lead 
large armies.” Napoleon’s mistake, said Blumenthal, 
was that he had not sufficient machinery to control the 
armies he raised. Count Blumenthal agreed with M. de 
Bloch that the dangers of false movements and 
consequent disasters were greater nowadays than in the 
past. Of the South African War, he said that the British 
tactics did not differ much from those employed in the 
time of Marlborough. The modern rifles sounded the 
knell of British infantry, favouring as it did the tirailleur. 
It gave an advantage on the other hand to the French. 
Of Blumenthal’s appearance Mr. Whitman says that he 
was short and slight, and in his bearing negligent and 
unsoldierlike. 


PICTURE POSTCARDS FROM THE SOUTH POLE. 

As announced in our last number, we have made 
arrangements for the carrying out of four picture post- 
cards on the ss. Discovery and for their dispatch from 
various points on the route. Most people have heard of 
the national expedition to the South Pole, and many will 
wish to have a souvenir of this bold attempt, under the 
leadership of Captain Scott, to pierce the vast unknown 
of the Antarctic regions. The cards will be posted as 
follows :—No. 1 in London, on the day on which the 
Discovery \eaves that port. No. 2 will be posted at a 
point ex route, probably Capetown. No. 3 will be dis- 
patched from the last point of call of the gallant ship, pro- 
bably a port in New Zealand. No. 4 will however have the 
greatest interest attached to it. It will be taken on board 
the ss. Discovery during her wanderings among the ice- 
bergs of the Southern Seas, and will be posted at a foreign 
port of call on the return of the expedition. Some con- 
siderable time may doubtless elapse between the arrival of 
cards 3 and 4. The cards will bear local stamps of the 
places from which they are sent, and by the kindness of 
Captain Scott will all be postmarked with the doings of 
the ss. Discovery. The price of the set of four cards, sent 
stamped to any address, is 2s. Orders should be sent at 
once, as the expedition starts at the end of July. 

THE DUKE OF CORNWALL’S TOUR. 

The subscription lists for the complete set of “ Links of 
the Empire” post-cards (No. 2), covering the return 
journey of the: Duke, were closed last month,) but 
orders can still be taken for the last seven cards, 
namely, those which are to be dispatched from Halifax, 
Quebec,. Montreal, Ottawa, St. John’s, and the port 
of arrival. home respectively. The essential feature of 
the scheme is that the cards are: posted, bearing local 
stamps, from each;of the above places. during the visit: of 





the Prince. They form a pictorial and chronological 


chain‘of postcards, which can be obtained- nowhere: else. 
The set.of seven:cards costs 2s., and orders can be sent 
in until August 20th. Address for both sets to Henry 
Stead, 14, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


“THE ROMANISATION OF IRELAND.” 


As a sequel to Mr. Langtoft’s article, it is interesting to 
read the paper of Professor Mahaffy in the Nineteenth 
Century for July on “The Romanisation of Ireland.” 
Mr. Mahaffy is the last man in the world who could be 
accused of intentionally writing one word in favour of 
Home Rule, but his paper is a most elaborate and 
interesting demonstration of the fact that if we go on 
governing Ireland as we are doing at present, all Ireland 
will eventually become hostile to Imperial and British 
interests. Its leaders will refuse to contribute soldiers 
and sailors to the Imperial service. It will support by 
sentiment, as far as possible, if not by subsidies of money 
and men, every active enemy of England, and strive by 
every possible means to widen the gulf which exists between 
England and Roman Catholic Ireland. What fills him 
with most alarm is the fact that Ireland is becoming more 
and more{a Roman Catholic country. In fifty years’ time 
he predicts almost all Ireland will be Roman Catholic, 
and the whole country will pass under Romanist influ- 
ences. The Pope of Rome will be regarded as much 
more the real sovereign of the people than the King of 
England. What Mr. Mahaffy says as to the growth of 
Roman Catholicism in Ireland is very striking. He 
declares that there is nothing so obvious to any 
intelligent man who has left Ireland for thirty or forty 
years, and who returns to visit his old home, than the 
mighty influence of the Church of Rome, both in wealth 
and importance, 


CATHOLIC ADMINISTRATORS. 


This he attributes partially to the disestablish- 
ment of the Protestant Church, which has led to the 
disappearance of the richer and more educated clergy, 
but still more to the elimination of the small squires, 
which has been rapidly accelerated by the land legislation 
and the Local Government Act. The whole local adminis- 
tration of the country has passed into the hands of the 
Roman Catholics. All the local medical officers are 
appointed by the Councils, and no one has a chance of 
election who is not a Roman Catholic. Even the shops 
are passing out of the hands of Protestants, and owing to 
the growth of the wealth of the Roman Catholics, the 
whole of the practice at the Bar will pass into Roman 
Catholic hands. While Catholicism steadily advances 
the Presbyterians and Episcopalians wage an internecine 
feud. The Protestant garrison is disappearing, and soon 
we shall be face to face with dominant Romanism. 


“ MUTTON-HEADED ENGLISHMAN !” 


Mr. Mahaffy admits that the material interests of 
Ireland should lead her to prefer the King to the Pope ; 
but he says that the Irish are swayed by ideals which, 
even if they are false and foolish, nevertheless are 
supreme, and no considerations of interest stand against 
them in Irish eyes. He concludes his article with the 
following delectable. sentence: ‘This is probably the 
reason why the mutton-headed Englishman is for ever 
telling us that he finds Irish. problems. insoluble.” 
“ Mutton-headed Englishman!” We. thank thee, Pro- 
fessor, for teaching us that word. 





“A. GROUP..of romantic: marriages,” including several 
of the famous renunciations of royal rank for a love- 
match, forms the theme of a most attractive paper in the 
Young. Woman, The stories are told as:they should be, 
virgintbus puerisgue. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 51 


A REAL GHOST STORY AND ITS SEQUEL. 


In Longman’s, Mr. W, H. Pollock describes what he 
calls “‘ My Only Ghost.” It is a story in two acts. The 
writer was with his wife at the Lyceum in 1884, when he 
saw in the fifth stall a startling sight. On his asking his 
wife, on the fall of the drop, if she had seen anything— 

The reply to this surprised me not at all, since it described 
exactly what I had seen myself, ‘‘a dead man’s head in the lap 
of the lady in the old-fashioned burnous.” Then the curtain 
went up again, and naturally enough we both directed our 
opera-glasses to the fifth stall in the third row. There the 
appearance was again exactly as before. There was nothing 
shocking or terrifying about it. The face was finely featured. 
The hair, moustache, and Vandyke beard were of a soft grey, 
the lower part of the neck seemed hidden in the folds of the 
burnous, the eyes were shut, the expression was perfectly 
peaceful, and the whole effect suggested the head of a cavalier 
whom Vandyke might have painted after the subject’s death, 

When the act-drop went up it appeared again, and now, 
giving the blank leaf of a letter and a pencil to my wife, I asked 
her to draw the thing as it appeared to her. The drawing 
represented exactly the thing which continued to compel my 
attention. 

The sequel is more amazing. Between three and four 
years ago Mr. and Mrs. Pollock left London and took up 
their abode in the village of Chawton (Alton, Hampshire). 
They frequently called on Mrs. Knight, who resided in 
Chawton House, a fine old Elizabethan manor house. 
The writer proceeds :— 

Mrs. Knight one day when I was calling kindly asked my 
opinion as to some small changes in the arrangement of some of 
the pictures. . . . Just as we were about to go down again Mrs. 
Knight remembered that there was a rather curious picture hang- 
ing in a corner so near the ceiling as to be practically out of 
sight. Accordingly I got a candle and a chair to stand on. I 
certainly did start, since there, facing me, pose for pose, and fea- 
ture for feature, was the Lyceum ghost, like a dream come to life, 
or rather to picture-life. The only difference between the head at 
the Lyceum and the head in the portrait was that the hair and the 
beard and moustache were a soft brown instead of a soft grey. The 
head, resting on a pillow, was visible only to the top of the 
neck, the rest being covered in folds as like as might be to 
those of the burnous seen in the stall at the Lyceum. A few 
days later I personally conducted my wife to see the picture 
without giving her a hint that there was anything special about 
it beyond its being, to my seeming, a fine piece of work. The 
curious in spook-lore may note that my wife showed a certain 
disinclination to visit the portrait, which still hung in its’ former 
place. When she did see the picture she used almost exactly the 
same words that I had used: ‘‘ Why, it’s the Lyceum ghost !” 
After this the picture was taken down to be examined in full 
light, and after this examination it was promoted toa place of 
honour. It is a portrait taken after death of a singularly hand- 
some and aristocratic-looking man. It is in what is known as 
the school of Vandyke. 

A!Latin inscription on the canvas states that it was the 
portrait of one David Lermont, who was killed at Ham- 
burg, Sept. 7, 1627, aged 32. 

aniline 
The Tyrol as a Pleasure Resort. 

PEOPLE are always looking for new places to go to 
during the summer months, and the Tyrol is being more 
and more recognised as one of the pleasantest and most 
beautiful parts of Europe for a visit or a longer stay. 
Fortunately it is quite easy of access, and the journey can 
be made a pleasure, especially if the route down the 
Rhine be chosen. For some little time we have been 
publishing articles upon different places in this lovely 
country, and we would refer readers to the “Travel 
pages at the end of the’ magazine. Any inquiries will 
be promptly answered by our Travel Editor. 
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52 THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINES. 

Miss Louisa COURTENAY recounts some amusing 
anecdotes in Cornhill this month, in the article “ Notes 
of an Octogenarian.” She says that the inconveniences 
of the dress of eighty years ago can hardly be realised 
now. The universal low bodices, always fastened up at 
the back, made it impossible to dress without assistance, 
and the white muslins and lawn most generally worn, 
even in winter, were extremely fragile :— 

Perhaps our feet were the most helpless, shod always in low 
shoes and sandals, both in and out of doors, The husband of a 
young friend of ours was always much annoyed if his wife’s 
shoe-strings came untied when they were out walking together. 
He at last threatened, as they were going out late one afternoon, 
that he would go on without her if it happened again. They 
lived in Grosvenor Street, and before reaching the square a 
passer-by said, ‘* Your shoe-strings are untied, ma’am,” pointing 
to the two long black ribbons trailing on the ground. The lady 
stopped to tie them, and her husband, true to his word, walked 
on, but waited round the corner, just out of her sight. What 
was his horror to see his wife suddenly run across the street and 
hit a strange gentleman a smart blow on the back, crying, ‘‘ You 
wretch, why didn’t you wait for me?” 

Miss Courtenay was upset from the stage coach when 
returning from Brighton, but she says :— 

Nobody was much hurt, and after a short delay we went gaily 
on again, and I think there was some truth in the remark I heard 
from an old coachman some years later on the first introduction 
of railways: ‘‘ When there’s a coaching accident, why, there 
you are, but when there’s a railway accident, where are you?” 

THE ETIQUETTE OF THE POST. 

Nowadays, to send invitations by post is universal, 
but— 
when the twopenny London post-office was established it was not 
etiquette to make use of it for private letters, and I remember my 
father’s annoyance when a stupid footman had posted a letter to 
Sir Robert Peel instead of sending it by a groom. ‘‘ It seems so 
impertinent to send a private letter toa man like Sir Robert Peel by 
post.” Invitations and their answers were always sent by hand. 


HIS BROTHER DIED ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
YEARS AGO! 

Miss Courtenay relates an anecdote told by Henry 
Bellender-Ker :— 

He was wont to say that it was astonishing how far back two 
long lives set end to end could take you; and, as a case in 
point, used to relate the following incident which had occurred 
in a will case in which he had been engaged. A witness, a 
very old man, was asked if he had any brothers or sisters. He 
gave the amazing reply that he had had one brother who had 
died “a hundred and fifty years ago.” A murmur of incredulit 
traversed the whole court, from the Bench downwards, whic’ 
was changed to something like stupefaction when documentary 
evidence was brought in proof of the old man’s words. His 
father had married at the age of nineteen and had had a son, 
who died the same year. He married again at the age of 
seventy-five, and had another son, the witness, who was ninety- 
four when he gave his evidence. 

DR. ABERNETHY AND THE DUKE. 


“A Doctor’s Daughter,” in the July Quzver, tells a 
characteristic story of Dr. Abernethy. The doctor was 
a very great man in the opinion of his students, and the 
following incident, which occurred during a lecture, 
created a great sensation :— 

After a thundering rap, the door was thrown wide open and a 
royal equerry marched in, attended by two obsequious lacqueys. 
He halted in a spot where his pompous, stentorian voice pene- 
trated the ears of both the lecturer and the lectured, and made 
known his business. 

‘Dr. Abernethy, His Royal Highness the Duke of York 
tequires your attendance immediately.” The authoritative 


tones, judiciously mingled with patronage, were impressive in 
the day when even such men as Sir Walter Scott set the example 
of worshipping royalty irrespective of merit. 

Dr. Abernethy drew out his watch deliberately, looked at it, 
and then made answer with irreproachable courtesy: ‘‘ My 
lecture will be over in half an hour, sir, and at its conclusion I 
will wait upon His Royal Highness.” 

A minute of silence was broken by the voice of the equerry, 
measured by suppressed indignation. 

‘*Dr. Abernethy, you need not trouble to wait upon His 
Royal Highness at all.” Dr. Abernethy bowed politely, and 
preserved an unchanged countenance whilst the royal emissaries 
retired by the way whence they came. When the door had 
closed upon them he turned to his audience, and they noticed. 
the twinkle in his eye and something that corresponded to it in 
the tones of his rather high-pitched voice as he said : 

*T did not want to go, gentlemen.” 


A PECULIAR PRAYER. 


Senator Hoar, in the July Scrzbuner’s, relates the follow- 
ing anecdote of Dr. Guthrie, who used to pray and preach 
in broad Scotch. He once began a prayer, “ O Lord, it 
is a braw thing to loe ye. But it is a better (bitter) 
thing to hate ye.” 

BANK STORIES. 


“The Points of a Bank” is the heading which Mr. 

George Grayson gives to his interesting paper in Loug- 
man’s. The “points” which appeal to the rustic mind 
are very different from the considerations uppermost in 
the City mind. Ona new branch of an old bank being 
opened in an agricultural district, the manager, 
Brown, inscribed on his plateglass windows, in huge gilt 
characters, ‘‘ Established 1802. Capital £10,000,000.” Every 
one who passed stopped to read, and the opinion of the village 
was epitomised by an old farmer. ‘‘ Established 1802! Why,, 
the chap ’asn’t been ’ere six months!” The statement ‘‘ Capital 
410,000,000” conveyed no meaning, and was merely ignored. 


Here are other bucolic whimsies :— 


A thrifty tradesman having opened a deposit account with a 
bank distant some thirty miles from his home, the cashier had 
the curiosity to ask why he travelled so far when there was a 
branch of the same bank almost at his door. The depositor 
smiled knowingly, and replied : ‘*I lodged opposite here all the 
time while this bank was being built, so I know it’s safe.” 

In a northern city there is a bank widely known for the artistic 
merit of its doors. Designed by an eminent sculptor, they are 
executed in relief in copper or bronze, and appear to represent 
tableaux from AZsop’s Fables and Greek history, About a week. 
after they were unveiled an old man, who had been a depositor 
for many years, withdrew his balance and took it toa rival bank 
almost opposite. Questioned as to his reason for changing, he 
replied : ‘*I don’t hold wi’ them doors of theirs. Punched tin 
ain’t business like, and it ain’t safe.” 


The sketch closes with an unsuspected “point” in 
selecting banks :— 

A very sedate-looking man was in the habit of getting change. 
from a suburban branch, while his account was kept at the town. 
office of the same bank, some miles away. When this had gone 
on for two or three years, the branch manager asked if he would 
not like the account tobe transferred. The customer shook his 
head solemnly. ‘Thank you kindly,” he said; ‘‘ but}I won’t 
do that so long as my old girl’s alive. It’s the only excuse I 
have now for going into town; and she do think the bank’s open- 
all hours !” 

THE July Gir?s Realm contains an article by Mr. 
George A. Wade on “ Living Chess,” which, judging from 
the pictures, would be a charming summer game. There 
is also an editorial on girls as represented by famous 
artists. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 53 


THE LATE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
A SKETCH OF DR. CREIGHTON. 


THE Quarterly Review for May publishes an admirable 
sketch of the late Bishop of London, one of those intimate, 
revealing descriptions of the inner personality of a con- 
temporary which tend to reconcile us to the generation in 
which our lot has been cast. It is consolatory to think 
that our time was capable of producing such a man, and 
it is inspiring to have a vivid picture of that great and 
varied personality vividly displayed before our eyes. The 
writer is evidently one who knew the bishop well, and 
made good use of materials furnished by other friends. 
He describes the late bishop as a man of unusual indivi- 
duality, power, and charm, whose striking and attractive 
personality was his chief characteristic. To describe this 
personality, to enable his readers to realise and under- 
stand the manner of man Dr. Creighton was, both before 
he became Bishop and afterwards, is a task which the 
Quarterly reviewer sets himself to perform, and which he 
discharges in a very admirable fashion. 


MANDELL CREIGHTON AT SCHOOL. 

The late Bishop was born in Carlisle, and educated in 
the city of Durham, where at the age of fourteen he won 
a King’s scholarship, by the excellence of his answers in 
the viva voce examination. He remained at Durham for 
five years. Already short-sighted and wearing spectacles, 
he took little part in games, but he scored for Latin and 
nearly won the school’s steeplechase, falling exhausted 
within fifty yards of the goal. 

The boy had a gift for mesmerising, which he practised on his 
ee school-fellows till forbidden to do so; and he was once 

eard to say, in answer to a question from his headmaster’s wife, 
**I intend to be a bishop, Mrs. Holden.” It was a strange 
ambition for a lad of fourteen, 
AT OXFORD. 

In 1862, when nineteen years of age, he went to Merton 
College, Oxford. He soon got to know everybody in his 
college, and never allowed his somewhat restricted means 
to hinder him from taking his full share in college life. 
His pet idea in those days was that of Influence, which 
he developed on all occasions. He was known as the 
Professor. His views were those of a moderate Liberal, 
and although he was not devoted to athletics, he rowed 


‘in the college boat, and on one occasion, when they 


burst open his rooms to punish his absence from dinner 
and hall, he challenged the ring-leader to begin the fight, 
a challenge, however, which was declined, and the 
disturbers withdrew. 

In literature Creighton’s tastes were then, as always, catholic ; 
but as yet he had read little of foreign authors : his devotion to 
Dante was of later date. He was a Tennysonian avd a Brown- 
ingite ; he was always a great reader of novels. Balzac was his 
favourite, the great Frenchman’s comprehensive insight into 
human nature had an attraction for Creighton which never 
palled. 

He read hard and steadily, got through his work very 
rapidly, attained universal distinction, was elected to a 
fellowship, and from 1866-75 was a don and a tutor at 
Oxford. It was in these years that he displayed his 
definite bent in the direction of historical study and 
research. He founded the Oxford inter-collegiate system. 
Among his pupils were Lord Randolph Churchill and the 
late Duke of Albany. It was not until 1870 that he was 
ordained, much to the surprise of some of his friends, 
who were misled by the sceptical cynical love of paradox 
which lay on the surface. His scepticism, says the 
reviewer, was of a discriminating kind, and had its 
limits. It was the scepticism of a mind in doubt with 


a strong historic sense, unwilling to dogmatise, which 
shrank instinctively from attempting to define the 
undefinable. 

AT EMBLETON, 

In 1875, after three years of married life, he left Oxford 
and accepted the living at Embleton in Northumberland. 
He had three churches to serve and four schools to 
manage, and applied himself with gusto to the task. He 
was regarded by some of his parishioners as a puzzling 
kind of person, who said and did enigmatic things. His 
chief aim was to know all his parishioners, and to be 
known of them. He became a guardian of the poor, chair- 
man of the school attendance committee, and rural dean of 
Alnwick. He was always ready to serve his parishioners, 
and one of them, a virago who suffered from periodical fits 
of delirium tremens, was always made over to him when 
her fits came on. At Embleton he did a great deal of 
historical work, but in the midst of all his duties he never 
neglected his family. He was the friend, companion, and 
playmate of his children :— 

He laboured at his ‘‘ Popes” in the same room with the rest. 
Between the sentences he would see a parishioner, look over the 
work of a pupil or of one of his children, talk to Mrs. Creighton, 
or see any one who wished to see him. ‘‘ He never seemed to 
mind being interrupted, and he was never irritable, never in a 
hurry.” 

AT CAMBRIDGE. 

After nine years at Embleton, he was appointed in 
1884 to the Dixie Professorship of Ecclesiastical History 
at Cambridge. Here he had more leisure for historical 
research, took a keen interest in the movements for 
women’s education, and was a delightful friend as well 
as teacher of his students. One of his pupils writes :— 

I learned from him the habit of always going to the parish 
church. ‘Never say there is nothing to see in a place.” 
Another maxim was, ‘* Always trespass till you are turned out.” 
A third was, ‘‘ Talk to the natives.” He did it himself with the 
invariable preface of the offer of tobacco. There was a Spartan 
simplicity about these excursions ; lunch generally eaten on the 
tramp; water from a pump, usually drunk out of the brim of 
his soft clerical hat; and tea in an old-fashioned inn, the less 
pretentious the better. He once saidin an address, ‘‘ What did 
God give you acrook in your arm for? Why, surely to hook it 
into some other fellow’s.” 

AS BISHOP: 

In 1891 he was appointed Bishop of Peterborough, 
where he won the hearts of everyone by the sympathy, 
frankness, and kindness of his demeanour. He never kept 
a carriage, and cultivated great simplicity of habits, but his 
hospitality was unbounded, and it was atonce a duty and 
a pleasure to make himself acquainted with every nook 
and corner of his diocese. In 1895 he succeeded in settling 
a great strike of the Leicester boot-makers. Of his 
career as Bishop of London I need not say anything, but 
I note in passing that the Quarterly reviewer does not even 
allude to the important aid which the Bishop rendered to 
the Peace Crusade which preceded the Hague Conference. 
It was not a matter in which most previous Bishops had 
rendered much help, and it was of far more permanent 
importance than the controversy about ritual to which 
the reviewer devotes so much of his space. 

THE VISIT TO RUSSIA, 


An interesting account of the Bishop’s visit to the 
coronation of the present Tsar is given. Dr. Creighton 
came back from Russia, deeply impressed by the magnifi- 
cence and power of the Church in that country, and by 
the personal devotion displayed by all classes to the Tsar. 
One more extract, and I have done. The following is his 
tribute to the top Pope of Russia :— 
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M. Pobiedonostzeff made a great impression on him—‘‘a lean 
“old man, over seventy, more like a Frenchman than a Russian, 
“with a thin face and large spectacles, quite simple in appearance, 
but clearly as acute as poosible and a diplomatist above all 

ings. .. . I certainly thought him a great man in his way.” 
‘At a later interview they had a long conversation. He “ talked 
about Kidd’s’ ‘Social Evolution,’ and Balfour’s book [‘ Foun- 
dations of Belief’]: he has read everything: admires ‘The 
-Earthly. Paradise,’ and: wonders how Morris can be a socialist. 
A find him one of the ablest men I have ever met.” 

WAS HE “SPIRITUALLY MINDED”? 


Mr. Edmund Gosse contributes from personal friend- 
ship a fine sketch of Mandell. Creighton to the Aélantic 
Monthly for May. He sums up his friend’s character by 
saying “ Love for others, and a lively, healthy, humorous 
interest in their affairs, was really, I should say, the main- 
spring of Creighton’s actions. And it was on the love of 
his fellow-men that he built up the unique fabric of his 
ecclesiastical life.” He proceeds :— 

This brings us to the everlasting question, which never failed 
on the lips of critics of Creighton,—Was he, as they say, ‘‘a 
spiritually minded man”? This, too, I think we may afford to 
face with courage. In the présence of his lambent wit, his 
keenness of repartee, a certain undeniable flightiness in his 
attitude to many subjects which are conventionally treated with 
solemnity, a general jauntiness and gusto in relation to mundane 
things, it must be conceded that the epithet which suited him 
was hardly this. He lacked unction; he was not in any sense a 
mystic ; we cannot imagine him snatched up in an ecstasy of 
saintly vision. Creighton’s feet, were always planted firmly on 
the earth. But if I resign the epithet ‘‘ spiritually minded,” it is 
only that I may insist upon saying that he was “spiritually 
souled.” He set conduct above doctrine: there is no doubt of 
that. The external parts of the religious life interested him very 
much. He had an inborn delicacy-which made it painful to him 
to seem tocheck the individuality of others, and this often kept 
him from intruding his innermost convictions upon others. But 
no one can have known him well who did not perceive, under- 
lying all his external qualities,—his energy, his eagerness, his 
practical wisdom, his very ‘‘ flippancy,” if you will,—a strenuous 
enthusiasm and purity of soul. 


Dr. GARNETT’S TRIBUTE. 


The English Historical Review pays double homage 
to the memory of its first editor (1886—1891) and con- 
stant counsellor and supporter. After a mourning note 
by the present editor, Dr. Poole, Dr. Garnett sketches 
the career and character of the jate Bishop. He describes 
him as “‘ before all things, a statesman” ; a historian of 
Ranke’s school, but preserved from Ranke’s excessive 
detachment by a strong human sympathy. Dr. Garnett 
remarks on the unanimity of the notices which have 
appeared since Dr. Creighton’s death :— 

All unite in, laying, stress . . . on a peculiar type of charac- 
ter by no means common, whose keynote is a spirit of sunny 
cheerfulness, finding expression in kindliness, urbanity, good- 
humour under trying circumstances, condescension towards intel- 
lectual inferiors, generous confidence cordially but judiciously 
bestowed, and an elasticity enabling its possessor to bear up 
under exhausting labours with seeming, perhaps, alas ! deceptive, 
ease. It is even more significant that the warmth of the encomium is 
usually in: proportion to the length and intimacy of the acquaint- 
ance: It is certainly the fact that Dr. Creighton held a higher place 
in public esteem as bishop, and especially as Bishop of London ; 
and this may be accounted for, not merely by the more con- 
spicuous eminence of the situation, but by the perception that he 
was at length finding scope for his highest intellectual qualities, 
for which his previous career had afforded no adequate exercise. 
“He ‘was too pre-eminently the statesman and diplomatist for 
these'characteristics to escape’ recognition at any period‘of his 
life’; but for long they seemed almost out’ of place, and not 
vantil his latter ‘years was it-apparent for what high ends they had 
been entrusted to him. i ty) 


M. CONSTANT’S PICTURE OF THE QUEEN. 


IN Harpers for May M. J. J. Benjamin Constant gives 
an account of his art, under the heading “ My Portraits.” 
The frontispiece is a copy of his picture of Queen 
Victoria ; and he tells how he came to conceive figure 
and face and scene. He says :— 


Recalling my visit to the House of Lords one beautiful day 
in autumn, when the yellowish rays of the westering sun shone 
through the glass windows, I seemed to see one of those 
interiors of a golden obscurity in which Rembrandt so loved to 
place his figures; and I beheld as in a vision... . the 
sovereign, seated on the throne of England, - motionless, her 
gaze deep in retrospection, almost hieratic—the idol of her 
subjects. I saw this Queen in gorgeous robes covered with 
jewels, and bathed in the rays of the setting sun from head to 
foot. With this sublime apparition in my mind, I wished to 
express, as it were, an entire reign... . . 

I returned, then, to London for my preparatory work in 
sketches with sunshine effects, and the weather conditions were 
favourable, too, although it was in March, towards the close of 
the wintry season. I saw once more the Throne in the same 
clare obscure (light and shade), in the same golden vapour, so 
sumptuously poetic, which enraptured my vision on my original 
visit to the House of Lords. The studies finished, I went back 
to Paris, realising thoroughly what I had to do, but not knowing 
positively if I should succeed. I started my work then, having 
before me a small, very exact likeness of the Queen’s face. This, 
be it understood, was not the copy in enamel of a nose, of a 
mouth, that I was going to execute, but the portrait of the 
Queen of England, the Empress of India, seated a little in the 
background, in a semi-obscurity traversed diagonally by two or 
three rays of the declining sun, like bars of gold, which attached 
themselves to the carved corners of the royal stall, or lighted up 
the red tapestry hangings. In short, I proposed to myself to 
express, so to speak, a synthesis of resemblance ; a resemblance, 
moreover, rather moral than physical ; almost a historical vision. 

At length, after protracted studies, full of moments of fear and 
hesitation, I beheld, emerging from the gloom, little by little, 
the luminous figureof the sovereign, serene and dignified, gazing 
into the future, as if oblivious of her surroundings, on the throne 
of state, victorious, as her name indicates. 

And from this vision of contemporaneous history one must 
evolve a veritable poem of royalty, to be; considered, with 
emotions of admiration and respect. 

Now, I long tosee this portrait displayed in London, properly 
placed, in some large and handsome gallery; and nothing will 
interest me more than to note how the people of England, large 
and small, are impressed by this work, signed with a French 
name... . and representing a Queen who, if nothing else, 
was ever the friend and ally of France. 

Little things sometimes lead to important results... . 50 
this portrait, perhaps, will have the honour of reviving many 
sympathies that have grown cold. Such, at least, is my sincere 
and profound wish. Providence will do the rest. 

As the picture in question is hung inthis year’s Academy, 
M, Constant has his first wish. ; 

Among other specimens of his art is a striking portrait 
of M. de Blowitz. 


BPA PII FIFTIES IS 


A LETTER from Oliver Cromwell to his son Henry, in 
Ireland, of date October 13th, 1657, which -has just been 
purchased by the British Museum is printed. in the 
English Historical Review with prefatory note by Dr. C. 
H. Firth. One golden sentence may be culled from this 
letter :-— 

Though.all thinges answer not, bee you: humble, and patient, 
place valew where it truly .lyes, viz., in the fauor of God, in 
knowinge him, or rather in beinge known of him ; if your heart 
bee truly heere, you cannott miscarie, ; 

“Place value where it truly lies,”—-there spoke ‘the 
soul of the practical English genius. 
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“HOW WILL KING EDWARD GOVERN?” 


To the second May number of the Revue de Paris 
‘Mr. Stead contributes a paper on this important question. 
He begins by pointing out that in England the power of 
the monarch depends much more on the character of the 
monarch than is generally supposed ; this is certainly 
proved by the extent to which Queen Victoria herself 
both modified and developed the monarchy in Great 
Britain. Under a régime in which the Sovereign 
exercises all his powers nominally, while in reality he is 
limited to an absolutely subordinate ré/e and cannot 
exercise any personal prerogative except by the advice of 
his Ministers—under such a régime obviously the personal 
influence of a monarch is of enormous importance. If he 
is a man of strong will and clear ideas he can, in such a 
situation, obtain practically the supreme power in the 
State ; but, on the other hand, if he is irresponsible, 
pleasure-loving, and: indifferent to power, he can reduce 
the part he plays in the State to insignificance. 


“VICTORIA, OUR QUEEN AND GOVERNOR.” 


It'is not generally known to what an extent the late 
Queen governed as well as ruled. The old formula of Con- 
stitutional monarchy—“ the Sovereign rules, but does not 
govern ”—cannot be applied to England without consider- 
able reserve. Mr. Chamberlain, in a recent speech, pointed 
out that Queen Victoria, although always strictly con- 
fining herself within the limits of the Constitution, had 
nevertheless attained a degree of power and of personal 
authority which the most despotic monarch might have 
envied her. How then could a nation so jealous of its 
liberty and: so hostile to the principle of monarchical 
power as the English bear this transformation of Con- 
stitutional monarchy? The answer is to be found in the 
“personal equation ” of Queen Victoria. It amounted, in 
fact, to the substitution of influence for authority. The 
Queen was always ready to adhere to the decisions of her 
Ministers when once they were taken, but she contributed 
to their formation, and furnished that constant element 
which is always more efficacious than the will of Ministers 
themselves. She represented continuity, experience and 
tradition ; she was neither demagogue nor despot ; 
if she differed from her Ministers she would always 
give way in the ‘last resort because she considered 
it more to the interest of her people to maintain popular 
liberties. than to avoid making a mistake in policy. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S IMPERIALISM. 


Mr. Stead goes on to explain the robust Imperialism 
of the Queen, which, however, had’ its drawbacks. He 
tells us, for instance, that when Mr. Gladstone came to 
power after the General Election of 1880, it was 
extremely difficult to persuade the Queen to consent to 
evacuate Kandahar; indeed, she flatly refused to insert an 
announcement to that effect in the Speech from the 
Throne. She only gave way when the Whig members 
of the Cabinet, headed by the present Duke of Devon- 
shire, went to Osborne and explained the strong support 
which Mr. Gladstone..could command on this question. 


. It is-interesting to nate that the present war in South 


Afri¢a is almost certainly one of the indirect: results of 
the Queen’s opposition. to the evacuation of Kandahar ; 
for if she had not raised objections against the recall of the 
British troops, it is pretty certain’that the retrocession 


‘of the Transvaal -would have ~ been- ‘accomplished 
‘without damaging the Imperial prestige. 
-berlain. was at ‘that time. the ,.most conyinced and 


Mr. Cham- 


the most active opponent of the policy of annexing 
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the Transvaal ; but the Cabinet were not unanimous, 
and the obstinate resistance which the Queen had made 
over the question of Kandahar convinced Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Chamberlain that they could not hope to obtain 
her consent to a second evacuation in another part of the 
world. The result was that the decision was postponed, 
the defeat of Majuba followed, and it was oe the pro- 
spect of a general rising of the Dutch which enabled Mr. 
Gladstone to triumph over the objections of his colleagues 
and the hostility of the Queen. Mr. Stead states that 
this was the occasion alluded to by Lord Kimberley in 
his speech after the death of the Queen, when he publicly 
avowed that he had once carried his point with her, and 
had afterwards found that he was wrong. Mr. Stead goes 
on to trace the weighty influence exerted by the Queen in 
favour of peace. 


WHAT WILL THE KING DO? 


Will Edward VII. show himself capable of maintaining 
the Victorian tradition, or will he, through incapacity, or 
indolence, or lack of ambition,.allow the monarchy to 
slip back into the position which it occupied at the time 
of George IV. and his successor? Without doubt, every- 
thing indicates at the moment, says Mr. Stead, that the 
new King will endeavour to maintain himself on a level 
with the traditions of his mother’s reign. When he 
was still Prince of Wales he never concealed his dis- 
like to the subordinate position to which his mother 
relegated him. Queen Victoria would not permit any 
rival near her throne, and, though she was glad to leave 
to the Prince of Wales all the ceremonial duties of the 
monarchy, she pitilessly checked any attempt on his part 
to express an opinion on State affairs. It was a deep 
annoyance to Albert Edward tosee the German Emperor, 
his nephew, at the head of the State, wielding an almost 
absolute power. King Edward warmly acquiesced in the 
parallel drawn by Mr. Stead between the position of the 
monarch and that of the editor of a newspaper. It is this 
very fact that causes some uneasiness in England, for it 
is realised that what Queen Victoria was able to do with 
her vast experience, her great age, and her unique 
personal influence, may not necessarily be within the 
power of her son with not a quarter the same experience 
or influence. It is said that the German Emperor has 
succeeded in inspiring King Edward with the resolution 
of conducting himself in accordance with the Victorian 
ideal. So far, however, he has had little opportunity of 
revealing the manner in which he intends to conduct 
State affairs. Mr. Stead notes, among other things, that 
on the eve of the County Council elections His Majesty 
expressed without ambiguity his admiration for the policy 
followed by the majority of that assemblage, which at the 
moment was being fiercely attacked by the Conservatives ; 
also, that His Majesty, in reply to a loyal address from 
the Quakers, surprised everybody by declaring that he 
sincerely hoped that the principles of peace would be 
widely propagated among his subjects. Further, Mr. 
Stead tells us that the promotion of Dr, Winnington- 
Ingram to the Bishopric of London was a compromise, 
Lord Salisbury desiring to translate the Bishop of 
Newcastle, while the King desired the Bishop of 
Rochester. On the whole, Mr. Stead thinks that the 
slight uneasiness, which undoubtedly exists, may be 
calmed by two considerations—one of which is that, the 
King is a man of great tact and native shrewdness, and 
the second is that he does not possess those qualities of 
firmness and resolution which enabled his mother to 
exercise so great an influence on her. Cabinets. « - King 
Edward is not of the stuff of an Emperor William. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
THE CONDITIONS OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE Fortnightly Review for June contains two articles 
of considerable interest on the relations of England and 
France. The first is by Baron de Coubertin, and ts entitled 
“The Conditions of Franco-British Peace.” Baron de 
Coubertin does not share the general optimistic view as 
to the improvement of Anglo-French relations. Super- 
ficially, indeed, relations have improved, but the potential 
causes of conflict have not been removed. These causes 
are the colonial expansion of France, and her alliance 
with Russia. 


THE ENGLISH VIEW OF FRENCH COLONISATION. 


Baron de Coubertin says that nobody in France dreams 
of enlarging the French possessions at England’s expense. 
But a much more serious danger exists from the view 
which English people in general take of French colonisa- 
tion, The British, says the Baron, believe that they 
alone are capable of bringing civilisation to Asiatic races, 
and that of all the rest the French are the most in- 
capable :— 

This is a settled conviction with the majority of English 
people. But it is childish to a degree. Goodness knows that 
personally I value Anglo-Saxon civilisation highly enough, and 
I do not mind saying so. But the notion that there can be any 
Loea.oed in the world so perfect that it is desirable for entire 

umanity to receive its stamp, that notion is absurd, and cannot 
stand a moment’s serious examination. But if the English 
interrogate their conscience they will find that, if they do not 
profess this theory, they in every case act as if they professed it. 
Result—unhappy inspirations, regrettable actions, imprudent 
words, It does not necessarily lead to open aggression and 
brutal conquests on their part, but the impression they labour 
under that the populations of Pondicherry, Chandernagor, and 
Martinique or St. Pierre and Miquelon would willingly welcome: 
the Union gry that nothing could more safely ensure the 
happiness of the Annamese and Malagasy than to come under 
Bnitish rule, this impression, I affirm, makes them indulgent to 
many enterprises and encroachments of doubtful loyalty, which 
may entail serious consequences, for they are sparks that may 
set light to a very big fire. In short, they look on our posses- 
sions with very much the same feelings with which the Ame- 
ricans regarded their neighbours in Cuba under Spanish rule. 

They also regard the French colonies as stagnant, and 
think that they might turn them into a source of profit to 
themselves and to the natives :— 

This is precisely the new danger which threatens Franco- 
British peace. I call it new because it has not yet had time 
to show itself openly, and I am quite prepared to have my 
perspicacity doubted by any one who reads these lines. Un- 
fortunately, there are too many chances that the future may 
prove me right, and the friends of peace should have no illusions 
on this score. 


THE RUSSIAN ALLIANCE, 


The other danger comes from the Russian Alliance. 
Baron de Coubertin evidently does not regard the Alliance 
with enthusiasm, but he admits that it would be impossible 
to back out of it. What then is France’s position? The 
conditions since the Alliance was entered into have 
changed so much that it can no longer be regarded as 
directed against Germany. The Triple Alliance is 
practically dead. But two questions have arisen which 
tend to turn the Dual Alliance into a potential weapon 
against England. The Asiatic rivalry between England 
and Russia may develop into war, into which France is 
likely to be drawn :— 

Supposing one of these incidents, pushed a little bit too far— 
at a time when England, having settled her affairs in South 
Africa, is less trammelled in her movements—were to bring on a 
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war between England and Russia, England might be very 
strongly tempted to attack the enemy nearer home in the person 
of her ally, to immobilise and if possible destroy that fleet, the 
first in the world after her own, which might be of so much help 
later on to Russia. The temptation would be so strong that 
youre? England might yield to it. And two countries would 

fighting without mercy, two countries that stand alone in the 
whole world as representing all that is best in liberal thought— 
and all for what? That Manchuria may only fall more surely 
into Muscovite hands, and that Russian garrisons may be estab- 
lished in Afghanistan. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian question also threatens the whole world :— 

It is on the shores of the Baltic and Adriatic that this moral 
earthquake will be felt. Our frontiers will be spared ; and if a 
greater Germany is formed, stretching from Hamburg to Trieste, 
far from being disturbed, we shall benefit by it in more ways 
than I have time to discuss here without digressing. 

If, then, France were not bound to Russia she could regard 
all these events with a tranquil eye, drawing her small profits 
from them here and there, and carrying on her own development 
in peace in the midst of the general agitation. But, bound to 
Russia, she finds herself to-day mixed up in all the imbroglio at 
Pekin, and to-morrow she may be concerned in another at 
Vienna. 

Baron de Coubertin concludes his article as follows :— 

These are the two great enemies of Anglo-French peace, the 
two sources of probable conflicts. Let the French retain their 
allies if necessary; let the English exercise perpetual self- 
restraint so that they may not be carried away by a disastrous 
cupidity. 

A PLEA FOR ARBITRATION. 


Mr. Thomas Barclay, who pleads for “A General 
Treaty of Arbitration between Great Britain and France,” 
is not so pessimistic. He says that, since the war of 
1870, the French, both officially and unofficially, have 
seldom been so anxious for good relations with this 
country. Mr. Barclay does not regard any of the out- 
standing questions with France as obstacles to arbitration. 
The Newfoundland and New Hebrides questions are 
admirable subjects for arbitration :— 

The Morocco, and probably all other difficulties which seem 
likely to arise for some time to come between England and 
France, except that of Egypt, will be essentially trade questions. 
Their interests for England would be singularly diminished if 
the two countries agreed to a policy of equality of treatment for 
the trade and enterprise of both for all territory annexed or 
protectorates assumed by either country in the future. In any 
case neither England nor France has any conflicting trade rights 
to arbitrate upon at present, and, as regards war, it is seldom 
openly entered upon in pursuit of purely material objects. Even 
the American-Spanish and British-Boer wars have only received 
the assent of the two Anglo-Saxon peoples owing to the popular 
belief that the motives were disinterested, and that national 
dignity was at stake. 


EGYPT. 


Mr. Barclay does not regard Egypt as a probable 
irritant. The following is his recommendation of his 
proposal :— 

One of the chief advantages of a general arbitration treaty 
is that, as the two nations would know that no immediate 
danger of war existed, and that any difficulty would necessarily 
be settled by negotiation, and, if need be, eventually by arbi- 
tration, they would feel no impulse to back up the Government 
by public demonstrations and display of devil-may-care deter- 
mination ‘‘to fight for country, right or wrong.” It would 
remove the danger of obstinacy, and of that pandering to cheap 
popular sentiment above which weak politicians are unable to 
rise, of those ‘firm stands” which an uncritical public easily 
mistakes for patriotic duty. 
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BY RAIL TO INDIA. 
WHICH ROUTE TO CHOOSE? 

Sir THoMAs HOLDICH, who contributes a paper on 
the geography of the North-West Frontier of India to 
the May Geographical Fournal, discusses at length in 
the Scottish Geographical Magazine for May the vexed 
question of railway connection with India. He considers 
three suggested routes. 

ALONG THE SEA COAST? 

He commences with “the assurance that east of Herat 
there is no way open to railway construction on account 
of the natural obstruction offered by great mountains and 
high altitudes.” The east of Herat being sealed, he 
proceeds to examine the west. He says :— 

One alignment which has been suggested, and which has 
already received some consideration in scientific circles, is that 
which would connect Basra with Karachi by way of the Persian 
coast and the northern shores of the Arabian Sea. 

He mentions as all but decisive against this route the 
great natural obstruction, the Ras Malan, which “thrusts 
out into the ocean a gigantic headland with sheer cliffs 
2,000 feet in height,” backed with a mass of mountains 
extending far inland and some sixty miles eastward. He 
concludes :— 

Taking the alignment as a whole, we have at least 1,600 
miles of line passing through a district which is, as yet, 
undeveloped, and which can never develop without roads to 
supplement the railway ; which enjoys the reputation of sim- 
mering perpetually in one of the worst atmospheres in the 
world ; and which possesses at least one obstacle to engineering 
which may be pronounced impracticable until full technical 
examination can be made. There is the further and final 
disadvantage that it competes, on almost impossible terms for 
success, with a sea service which is already established, and is 
capable of much improvement. I think, then, we are justified 
in setting aside the coast-line project as a desirable enterprise. 

THROUGH CENTRAL PERSIA? 

He next calls attention to the remarkable fact that 
“from the extreme west of Persia to Kalat and Quetta, 
er even to Karachi, it would be equally possible to 
indicate an alignment which would never cross a difficult 
watershed or ascend a mountain side.” He predicts that 
in the progress of Asiatic commercial evolution this route 
will sooner or later figure as the great central line of 
Persia. It traverses a cultivated, and in many parts a 
rich and prosperous region. It could readily be connected 
with the Indian systems. “It is bound to be one of the 
important lines of the future,” whether constructed by 
Russian or English engineers. But the decisive argument 
against the selection of this route is the difficulty of 
connecting it with any European system to the north or 
west. “A compact band of mountain ranges” directly 
traverses such an alignment. 

THE ROUTE VIA HERAT AND KANDAHAR? 

Sir Thomas then treats of the central opening at Herat. 
He says :— 

Whilst employed on the Russo-Afghan Boundary Commission 
both as surveyor and reorganiser of the defences of Herat, I had 
ample opportunity for studying that special link between East 
and West which has been so much in men’s minds of late, and 
which must inevitably occupy public attention yet more closely 
in future. . . . . Here, between Herat and Kandahar, or rather 
between the Russian terminus of Kushk and the British terminus 
of New, Chaman, we have a short 500 mile project offered to us 
of such’ favourable nature as we may assuredly look for in vain 
elsewhere. . . . . From the Russian station of Kushk to Herat 
is roughly a distance of sixty-six miles, and midway is that great 
Asiatic water divide which, insignificant as it may appear when 
represented by the rounded crests of the Paropamisus, can be 


traced east and west right across the continent. The one gate- 
way through it, which is formed by the passage of the Hari 
Rud river, is considerably to the west of Herat, and the 
direct connection between Kushk and Herat is by the 
Ardewan pass—a pass which is so little formidable to engi- 
neering projects that it is improbable that the circuitous 
route which takes advantage of the gorges of the Hari 
Rud would be adopted in preference, even for a railway. . . . 
Taking it as a whole, it may be said that there are no for- 
midable engineering difficulties to be encountered, but there are 
three large and somewhat uncertain rivers to be, bridged (the 
Farah, Adraskand, and Helmand), all three being liable to heavy 
floods. There is an frregular distribution of populous and fertile 
districts interspersed with waste spacés, but quite enough of it to 
ensure the success of the railway as a local venture independ- 
ently altogether of its value as a link between Europe and India. 


A LINK OF ANGLO-RUSSIAN GOODWILL. 


The writer then deals with political difficulties in the 
way. The Ameer and the Afghans might object ; but 
they might be induced to appreciate the solid commercial 
advantages of such a line, which need be no menace to 
their independence. Even if they could not be per- 
suaded, the line might be run just over the border in 
Persian instead of Afghan territory. The writer’s answer to 
a second objection suggests another service that our good 
friends the Boers are doing us in the present war—they 
are stripping the railway of its old terrors. He says :— 

Not much less serious is the objection of military experts to 
the construction of a line which would at once offer a strategic 
highway from the Russian border to India. But here there are 
many considerations which have not, I think, as yet been fully 
weighed. We have only learnt quite lately much about the 
value of single lines of railway in supporting a military advance 
in strength, and what we have learned has certainly not 
increased our appreciation of their value. A single line of 
railway from Herat to Kandahar would never (so far as we may 
be permitted to judge from South African experience) support a 
sufficient force to deal adequately with the strong defensive 
positions which"would be found at the Indian end of it, even 
if the initial difficulty of the break of gauge between Russian and 
Indian systems were successfully dealt with. .... 

With Mr. Long, I am inclined to believe that political diffie 
culties between Russia and India would be lessened by free 
intercourse and commerce between the two countries, that the 
more we know each other the better we shall appreciate the 
legitimate aims and aspirations of each, and the less likely we 
shall be to come into collision. I speak from a certain amount 
of personal experience when I say that whatever may be the 
state of international rivalry between the two countries, personal 
animosity (which is occasionally only too apparent in other parts 
of the continent) is entirely wanting in Russia; but perhap- 
the really aggressive section of the English travelling public has 
not yet made itself felt quite so far afield. It is, at any rate, the 
commercial and not the military aspect of the question which 
will decide when this line shall be constructed. That it will 
be constructed finally there can be no shadow of doubt, and in 
my humble opinion the construction of it will make more for 
peace and goodwill amongst the nations than any system of 
peace conventions which could possibly be inaugurated. 

OBB BBF LILI IF I IF I I 


A POINT for clerical Jingoes is offered in the Young 
Man by the Rev. T. G. Selby. Writing on Imperialism, 
he laments the “ disastrous deterioration ” brought about 
by our national policy “in our sense of the sacredness of 
life.” He says :— 

What a grotesque picture thrusts itself upon the mind! The 
heads of a Christian nation surrounded by the tens of thousands 
of victims they have sent to a premature doom, and confronted 
with the question, ‘‘ Why were these men denied the full term 
of their providential preparation for the life hereafter?” Can 
we imagine the phenomenal effrontery of the Colonial Secretary 
equal to the answer ?—‘*‘ Because Oom Paul would not give the 
franchise to a few noisy capitalists.” 
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‘ {MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
FROM “A FRENCH STANDPOINT, 


».M.FInor.: has. been inviting the views of a number of 
well-known Frenchmen and Frenchwomen: on this 
subject, and in a recent number of his Revue he 
published some thirty-two letters sent to him, besides 
citing extracts from the most striking articles which have 
appeared in consequence of his having raised the 
question. 

In going through these letters the first thing that strikes 
the reader is their unanimity. Some are long, some 
short ; nearly all are in favour of divorce by mutual con- 
sent, and a considerable number of divorce by the 
desiré of one party only. The general agreement is 
that the French law of divorce is bad and urgently 
demands reform, A: few of the answers are especially 
interesting. ; 
MME. JULIETTE ADAM. 

“Sceptical! That I could never be, nor indifferent 
to any improvement, whatever it might be. But I have 
become doubtful about political forms and social reforms 
for-which I‘would have given my life, and to secure the 
triumph of which I devoted almost half a century. 

.“ once thought divorce essential to the respectability 
of marriage, the loyalty of conjugal relations. I think it 
so no longer. To facilitate it, seems to me directly calcu- 
lated to break.the last bonds which make marriage a 
family institution, the consecration. of the social entity at 
once masculine and feminine as opposed to the double 
engagement of two individuals, by far too fragile from the 

int of view of Society, and the full expression of which 
is—free love.” 

M. G. CHASTENET, DEPUTY. 

“What troubles me somewhat is that the woman, 
when she marries, brings with her a capital of a quite 
special nature, which is altogether consumed the first time 
it is used, can never be recovered, and has no equivalent 
on the husband’s side. If therefore you admit that the 
latter, without further causes than those with which he is 
pleased to furnish himself, can dissolve the marriage, it 
seems to me quite legitimate to allow the injured woman 
to bring an action for damages.” 

But this, the purely woman’s point of view, appears 
absolutely nowhere else throughout the enguéte. 


M. EMILE ZOLA. 

“Tam for the couple whose union is made indis- 
soluble by love. I am in favour of the man and the 
woman who have loved each other and had children, 
loving each other always, even until death. Therein is 
truth, therein is beauty, therein is happiness. But I am 
for absolute freedom in love, and if divorce is necessary, 
it must be unfettered, by mutual consent, and even by 
the desire of one party.” 

OTHER VIEWS. 

M. Rosny says that if justice will not accommodate 
itself to the exigencies of modern society, he sees 
but one way out—not to marry, not to give one’s 
self away absolutely. “As it is understood at 
present, marriage is a degradation.” M. Jules Renard, 
while admitting that “by chance” he is_ happily 
married, says he shudders to think of how easily it 
might have been otherwise, and openly avows himself 
a partisan of “free union and free disunion” ; adding, 
“T have not yet found that the divorce law was badly 
drafted, but I know well that if I found I had to live 
some thirty years perhaps under the same roof with a 
lady with whom I was not in sympathy, even if she were 
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the embodiment of all the'virtues, nd law would prevent 
m2 from making my escape’ to-morrow morning. The 
end.of the world is not far off.” 

Warninc NOTES. : 

But there are several notes of warning sounded to the 
advocates of limitless freedom of divorce. M. Poincaré, 
a deputy, remarks that if it were enough to say, “I am 
going,” and then go, he does not see what would become 
of marriage ; the unmarried, wishing to break a /iatson 
which has lasted too long, might have recourse to such a 
method, but marriage would thereby lose all, its dignity 
and social. value. Professor Renard, while approving 
divorce, thinks that. both men and ‘women must ‘be 
rigorously prevented from flying about from one’ wife 
or one husband to another, like. butterflies. from flower to 
flower in search for honey. “If marriage has cast me 
into hell, I ought-to’ be able to: get out of fit,” is: the 
opinion of M. Morimaud, deputy. 

M. Masson-Forestier’s article is also quoted: “ Let 
patriotic: Frenchmen induce more young men to-marry ;” 
but he adds, “when one is very uncomfortable in one’s 
carriage, one must stay,there all the same. ‘Indeed, the 
surprising thing is that there should still be so many 
people getting into the train.” oe 

“A free individual in a just society,” says M. Henry 
Bérenger, who comments severely on the washing of 
dirty linen in public which must be faced by all who at 
present seek diverce, pela 

Finally, ‘‘ Bradamante” in La. #voude cries: Ah, 
no! no protection! For five and twenty years and:more 
we have been protected, and it is enought. «:. The only 
protection to grant women is to cease protecting them.” 

MM. Paul and ‘Victor Marguérité, writing on ** Free 
Marriage,” sum up the results of the preceding sympasium. 
They deal with the doubtful point-—divorce by the desire 
of one party. 

It is objected (i) that as two are required to form a 
marriage, so. two are required to break it. ' 

They answer: “ And to maintain the same contract, 
how many must there be? Twa, is not that: so?” As. 
for the children, they agree with the contributors to the 
enguéte that divorce is better for them than living with 
ill-assorted parents. 

(2) The unfortunate state of the woman deprived of 
means of support, and her virginity gone. The latter, 
they reply, does not affect widows nor divorced women, 
who are independent. And then, knowing that she may 
lose her husband, every woman will take more care to 
choose him carefully and afterwards to keep him. 

(3) That such marriage amounts to free love. 

No, they reply; it is: marriage rendered healthier, 
more serious to women, less to be dreaded by men. 
And the number of re-marriages. after divorces. can 
always be limited. 

mrs VV 

THE Quiver for July contains an interesting article by 
Hugh B. Philpott upon the life of the children in a 
barrack school. Although its days are numbered the 
barrack school has vastly improved since the days of 
Dickens’s scathing criticisms. The children no longer 
wear uniform, and cannot be distinguished from the 
youngsters of the working-class people of the neighbour- 
hood, saving, perhaps, by greater neatness and clean- 
liness. The school at Forest Gate, at any rate, is looked 
upon as home by the inmates, and Mr. Dean, the super- 
intendent, says he was never so pleased to. hear a cheer 
as when the boys, returning from a summer holiday, 
broke into a ringing and quite spontaneous cheer when 
they came in sight of the schoolhouse. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IS SWINDLING DWINDLING ? 


In the Worlds Work for March, Mr. H, G. Chapman 
indulged in a prose poem on the Progress of. Honesty. 
Swindling is dwindling. Fraud is less and less. Adver- 
tising is now an honourable profession. Its leading 
exponents tell the exact truth about their wares. “Our 
best American papers are the best in the world.” Pub- 
licity and exposure are the great safeguards. The 
corporation with neither soul to be damned nor body to 
be kicked has marked an advance on the variable con- 
science of thé individual who was supposed to fear both 
kicks and damnation. 

The writer compares English and American honesty. 
He allows they have different standards of morality. 
Each shocks the other. Europe is medieval, and 
prefers hushing up evil deeds to letting them be known. 
Europe must “keep up appearances.” In America, 
retorts the writer with tremendous courage,“ there is no 
such thing as keeping up appearances ” :— 

We have plenty of small tentative shams, but we have no one 
great authorised official sham to ease things off. We are really 
fighting out real things on rock-bottom fact. 


THE ETHICS OF COMMERCIAL WAR. 


What the standard of the writer is appears in the 
following candid confession :— 

When business is done on a purely egotistic basis, it becomes 
commercial war. This cannot be prevented. But in war men 
will enlarge the limits of deception. War measures, such as 
false sallies, misleading despatches intended to be captured by 
the enemy, diplomatic evasions, frank, false answers to imper- 
tinent questions, will be used and will be considered entirely 
proper. Commercial business has resolved itself, largely, into 
frank commercial warfare. The system works well. It pushes 
things ahead ; it is recognised by every one, and nobody is 
ashamed of it. It cannot be intrinsically immoral, and it can 
look or seem immoral only to some one who does not understand 
it and is filled with a sentimental morality of a different kind. 

Yet the writer goes on to define fraud as intellectual 
violence which must be suppressed by force. Physical 
violence was not abolished by persuasion, but by “the 
united force of numbers of weaker individuals.” 
So with fraud. It is brought under control by 
the criminal code, regulative laws, labour unions, 
surety companies, private detective agencies, and 
by recent devices like the “Credit Guaranty Com- 
pany” and the “Audit Company,” which is a 
bankers’ police against their enemies and the enemies 
of the investing public. The attention of the business 
world is “concentrated upon making it impossible for 
any one, no matter how dishonest he would like to be, to 
thrive on dishonesty.” 


THE LAST ENTRENCHMENT OF DISHONESTY. 

The writer frankly admits that “ the one great intrench- 
ment of dishonesty left is the rich man’s part in politics.” 
The worst of it is, he maintains, is that the enemy is not 
a habitual criminal, but the man who stands high in 
business affairs, who follows the best morality of the 
day in other matters and exacts it scrupulously from 
others :— 

Their position, as one of them graphically put it to me, is 
this :—‘‘I am the trustee for the interests of my stockholders. 
When I see a lot of scamps plotting to put through a law that 
will cost. my company a. hundred thousand dollars, and know 
that five thousand will stave them off for a year, do you suppose 
[hesitate to pay it? I think no more of it than of throwing out 
a lap-robe to a pack of wolves,” That’s the commercial ethics 
of politics in a nutshell. 

It cannot be said that the instinct of the owners and handlers 
of capital to keep legislation on a money basis is, for their 
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present purposes, unwise. For who can tell, in these times of 
populism, what a honest legislature may do? But a dishonest 
one does what it is paid to do. 

As a matter of fact the legislation for which capitalists pay is 
on the whole good for our social scheme as it now runs. It is 
favourable to property, to business and vested interests of all 
kinds, and opposed to populistic experiments. 

“THE NEW ARITHMETIC.” 

Yet the writer recognises that arbitrary power which 
has taken refuge in the purchase must be captured’ by 
the democratic spirit. ‘‘ Arbitrary power is doomed.” 
Meanwhile the writer would reassure anxious and. patriotic 
Americans, to whom the outlook seems black :— 

Their own methods do not seem able to deal with the problems 
that must come up. The new arithmetic which founds morality 
on egotism seems to them the worst of all. They are mistaken. 
The hateful remedy will destroy the evil. What they suspect 
and repudiate can handle the things they fear. 

The ghosts of many philosophers, ancient and modern, 
might smile at the idea of a morality based on egoism 
being a “ new arithmetic.” It is interesting to imagine 
what John Ruskin would have said of this article on “ the 
progress of honesty,” which bases morality on egoism. 

“BUSINESS TO-DAY IS HONESTY.” 

In the same magazine Mr. Lindsay Denison writes on 
the borrower as the banker sees him, and explains the 
credit clearing-house system, which rates a man according 
to his business character. Integrity, punctuality in 
payment, absence of extravagance and the like virtues 
are réckoned among a borrower’s assets. Or as he 
puts it :— ; 

It is quite possible for a man of known and established 
integrity to borrow a million and a half dollars on a piece of 
property worth approximately a million dollars. A man of 
known bad character, on the other hand, could not possibly 
borrow more than half as much ; perhaps not so much as half as 
much. 

The integrity of its owner adds 50 per cent. to the value 
of property considered as security. The writer asks, in 
fine :— 

How can we avoid the conclusion that the business community 
is something better than a pack of wolves preying on their 
fellow-men and on each other by deceit and hard-heartedness 
and all manner of evil? The man who says that he cannot 
succeed in business because he is too honest is a whiner and 
a coward, and dares not face his own real faults, Business, 
to-day, is honesty. 

OPP PIO 

THE most important paper in Longman’s for April was 
the sixth of S. G. Tallentyre’s “ Women of the Salons "— 
Madame Necker. The sketch, though hardly so distin- 
guished as some that preceded it, was deeply interest- 
ing. “The most brilliant literary woman of modern 
times,” as the writer calls her, is traced in clear, if at 
times tremulous, outline, as Swiss pastor’s daughter ; as 
flouted lover of Gibbon, the conceited and cold-hearted 
historian, who loved himself too entirely to have room for 
any other attachment; as desolate orphan and poor 
companion ; as devoted wife to the financier Necker ; as 
strict and conscientious mother to the future Madame de 
Staél ; as queen of her sa/ov in Paris ; and as the heart 
saddened recluse of Coppes. The writer exclaims, “ Oh, 
what a stormy soul is this, and, under that cold exterior, 
what a full and throbbing heart!” There is hardly any 
other famous woman in whom the idea of duty is so over- 
mastering and persistent as this one. Religion is the 
mainstay of her life, and remains an absorbing conviction. 
*As an authoress she is as ecstatic as she is in her prayers 
and her heart.” 
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AIRSHIPS. 

‘IN a recent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
there appeared M. Banet-Rivet’s article on “ Aérial 
Navigation and its Future.” It is a masterly survey 
of the whole subject of aérial locomotion from the earliest 
times, or rather from the date of the invention of the 
balloon. 

As soon as the balloon was invented men sought to 
solve the problem of steering it -in any given direction in 
two ways—either by using the current of the atmosphere 
or by some kind of motor. Of these methods the former 
is naturally very uncertain, as the airs and winds a few 
hundred feet up are frequently quite different from those 
which prevail nearer the ground, and there does not seem 
much prospect of discovering the laws which regulate 
these atmospheric currents—at any rate with sufficient 
accuracy to enable us to navigate balloons by their 
means. 

THE ESSENTIAL PROBLEM. 


The problem was thus practically narrowed down to 
the discovery of a motor which should be capable on 
occasion of driving a balloon against the wind. More 
than that, it must be capable of developing such a speed 
as shall always be superior to that of the wind. The form 
of. propeller obviously indicated was the screw; but 
whereas a steamer can be propelled by the revolu- 
tions of a comparatively small screw, the tenuity 
of the air rendered necessary a screw of enormously 
greater dimensions. Moreover, as the resistance 
of the air to a surface in movement increases 
proportionately to the square of the speed, it was 
necessary to rotate the screw very rapidly. But to do 
this a powerful motor was necessary which would weigh 
a good deal, and the problem therefore became one of 
how to obtain a motor sufficiently light and yet 
sufficiently strong. Inventors applied themselves to 
reducing as far as possible the resistance offered by the 
whole machine to the atmosphere, and some of them 
proposed the shape of a cigar, with the thick end in 
front. But the plan of giving the balloon an elongated 
shape only proved useful as long as it was inflated ; when 
the gas inside was released to any considerable extent 
the fabric hung in folds, which considerably retarded the 
progress of the balloon. 

THREE ATTEMPTS AT SOLUTION. 

The writer goes on to describe the balloon of MM. 
Renard and Krebs, which they called “ La France,” and 
which is the only one capable of returning to the point of 
departure. It was inflated with pure hydrogen, and 
travels with the large end first. The motor was a great 
dynamo‘which drives a screw placed right in front of the 
car. This somewhat diminishes the speed, but by way 
of compensation the power of the rudder is much 
increased. It must be remembered that the achieve- 
ments of this airship were as far back as August and 
September, 1884; and in the enthusiasm of the moment 
it seemed that the problem of aérial navigation had been 
solved ; but reflection showed that the speed of “La 
France” was insufficient. Moreover, the inventors were 
confronted with the old difficulty that to produce an 
adequate speed an extremely heavy motor would be 
necessary. 

The question of airships seems to have slept thence- 
forward, until in 1898 M. Santos-Dumont produced an 
airship without any car, the place of which was taken by 
a long platform of bamboo, in the middle of which 
appeared the driving-wheel and the motor. The latter, 
was of sixteen horse-power, driven by petroleum. In this 
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machine the dead weight was much below that of “La 
France”; but, nevertheless, it does not seem to have yet 
earned the prize of 10,000f. offered by M. Deutsch for the 
airship which will go from Suresnes, on the outskirts of 
Paris, to the Eiffel Tower and back again. 

THIRD TIME NOT “ CATCHING TIME.” 

Much interest has been taken more recently in the 
airship of Count Zeppelin. He has proceeded on the 
theory that as the power to be developed increases as the 
cube of the speed, if the tonnage is increased the resist- 
ance of the same speed increases as the square of the 
dimensions. But the ascending force increases more 
than the cube of these dimensions, for the dead weight is 
far from increasing proportionately to the tonnage. Apart 
from technicalities,; the point is that Count Zeppelin 
believed that from the point of view of speed it 
was advantageous in airships, as in the case of 
steamships, to employ large tonnage, and _theoretic- 
ally this conclusion is impregnable; but when it 
comes to practical application it is necessary to take 
into account the element in which the airships move. 
This element is so extremely thin that the flying machine 
must be very stable. 

The writer of the article is entirely sceptical of the 
possibility that airships will ever seriously compete with 
existing means of transport. 





“ SHOULD black be worn as mourning?” That is the 
controversy which the Sunday at Home is courageous 
enough to allow E. Rentoul Esler to open in its pages. 
The writer denounces the present custom as barbaric, 
uncivilised, un-Christian. He contrasts the millions spent 
in “mourning” for Victoria with the single million which 
General Booth asked for his social scheme, and asked for 
in vain. He adds the suggestion that half a dozen ladies 
inaugurate a “ Guild of Resignation or Guild of Patience,” 
with distinctive dress, for mourners wishing to retire from 
Society for a while, and to serve those who suffer. He 
then advances the rather fanciful proposal that mourners 
as yet unreconciled to their loss might wear grey, while 
those who desired to make helpful efforts should wear 
brown. 

KARL BLIND, writing in the April Geztleman’s on Sir 
Francis Barry’s new excavations of Brochs or ancient 
towers in northernmost Scotland, corrects a common 
error of etymology and pronunciation. “ Wick,” he 
says, is a word on Germanic coasts for “ bay”: “ From 
the Germanic word ‘ wick’ the Vikings, or Wickings, are 
named—that is, bay-men watching in creeks for their 
opportunities. Often the word Viking (erroneously pro- 
nounced vi-king instead of vik-ing) is translated in 
English by ‘sea-king.”’ A Viking may have been a 
king, or rather an aristocratic chieftain, but he may as 
well have been a simple freeman ; and the mass of them 
were nothing else.” 

“THE SECRET OF IRELAND” is the subject or a paper 
in Macmillan’s for April by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. He 
grants that “the ‘institution of marriage works better 
in Catholic Ireland than anywhere in Christendom.” 
This the priest attributes to the supra-naturalism of 
the Church’s dogmas and practices, an attitude of mind 
which Mr. Gwynn finds it hard to understand. Yet, he 
adds, the very incomprehensibility of such an attitude is 
in itself a clue. Perhaps Mr. Gwynn’s clue would be 
interpreted by a Catholic reader into the suggestion that 
we English cannot understand the Isle of Saints because 
we are so little of saints ourselves. The writer grants 
that the priests, if any class, are “the keepers of the 
secret of Ireland.” 
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AMERICAN TEMPERANCE AMAZONS. 
A SALOON-SMASHING CRUSADE, 


“ How Prohibition works in the United States ” was the 
title of a paper by Dr. Albert Shaw in the April Review 
of Reviews for Australasia. It is an extraordinary 
record. The Woman’s Whiskey War has broken out 
in Kansas with tremendous virulence. Kansas is a 
prohibition State which does not prohibit. The 
Women’s Christian. Temperance Union pushed through 
the prohibition law, but the law was not enforced. 
Saloons have been running openly on conspicuous streets 
in many towns and cities. A Senator of the State 
described the situation some time ago by saying that 
“the women have their law, and the boys have their 
whiskey, and so everybody is happy.” One woman, how- 
ever, was not happy. And she was determined that the 
saloon-keepers should not be happy either. This was 
Mrs. Carrie Nation, of the town of Medecine Lodge, on 
the southern border of Kansas. Dr. Shaw thus outlines 
the campaign :— 


Mrs, Nation’s first husband, it is said, died of delirium 
tremens some thirty years ago, since which time Mrs. Nation 
has been very bitter against the saloon. She is a prominent 
member of the Kansas W.C.T.U., and has succeeded in sup- 
pressing the saloons in her home town. Last fall she went to 
Kiowa, Kansas, and wrecked two saloons on the Ist of 
November. She escaped punishment, as the saloon men were 
afraid to prosecute her. On December 27th she wrecked the 
*“swell” saloon of Wichita, and was at once arrested and 
confined in gaol until January 17th. The charges against 
her were then dismissed, and this was considered a victory 
by the temperance people, who hold that the saloon men 
have no right in law, since their business is prohibited by the 
State. On January 21st, Mrs. Nation and two other W.C.T.U. 
women wrecked two more of the leacing saloons in Wichita. 
When called before the chief of police they were immediately 
discharged, the chief saying that he had no right to hold them. 
Two days later, Mrs. Nation led a band of women in smashing 
the fixtures and contents of a saloon in the town of Enterprise. 
On January 28th she appeared before Governor Stanley, at 
Topeka, and demanded that he exercise his official power in 
enforcing the prohibition law of the State ; but he refused to aid 
her in her form of campaign, protesting that her method was 
bad. A few days later a Topeka saloon was smashed by Mrs. 
Nation and other women. During all this time Mrs. Nation 
was making a great many temperance speeches, and while in 
Topeka she harangued both Houses of the Legislature. 

Her example stimulated women in many towns throughout the 
State to adopt a similar course in their localities. One of these 
leaders, Mrs. Mary Sheriff, wrecked a saloon at her home, 
Danville, early in December, and led a raid at Anthony on 
January 30. Ina saloon raid at Winfield, on February 13, one 
woman was probably fatally shot. During the following night 
one of the churches of the town was wrecked as a retaliatory 
step. There followed something like a reign of terror, the 
whole town taking up arms and joining the opposing forces in 
absolute disregard of legal processes. A suit has been brought 
against Mrs. Nation for malicious destruction of property in 
Wichita. ' 

Mrs. Nation holds the view that since the saloon is illegal, it 
is permissible for anybody to force his way into it, and not only 
to destroy the alcoholic liquors that may not legally be sold in 
Kansas, but also the furniture and fixtures; to break mirrors 
and window-panes, and to inflict the largest possible amount of 
damage upon everything pertaining directly or indirectly to the 
carrying on of the business, If the Kansas judges continue to 
hold Mrs. Nation and her Amazonian crusaders free from all 
punishment or harm in their work of destroying saloons with 
axes, it must, of necessity, follow that the courts will equally 
protect them when they resort to the more thorough method of 
applying the torch. In the eyes of the law, certainly, there can 
be no difference between burning a saloon to the ground and 


hacking it to pieces with axes. The people of Kansas have had 
time to consider Mrs, Nation’s position carefully, and tens of 
thousands of them are indorsing it. Many churches have been 
used as meeting-places for women preparing themselves by much 
exhortation and prayer to go forth in heroic mood te-wreak 
vengeance on the saloon-keeper by destroying his property. 

Dr. Shaw insists that “the men of Kansas should 
either make the law fit the facts, or make the facts fit 
the law.” He says :— 

Lawlessness is a greater danger than drunkenness at the 
present time in the United States. The law should be put in 
enforceable shape, and then enforced, in spite of everything. 

The specific of giving these women of Kansas the vete 
and so turning their militant energy into more legitimate 
and effective channels is not suggested by Dr. Shaw. 
But the modern athletic woman who can wield the-axe 
with destructive force and terrorize the male toper even 
when he is inflamed with Dutch courage, must be 
admitted to possess that brute force which in the eyes of 
male monopolists appears to be the crowning qualification 


for the franchise. 
—_+ _+—. 


Riflewomen. 


MIss ANNESLEY KENEALEY contributes to the Lady's 
Realm for June a paper upon “ British Riflewomen and 
Their Rifle Clubs,” which will cause many people to 
blaspheme ; but it will interest everybody as describing 
what is, perhaps, an extreme instance of the tendency of 
the present day. There is no reason in the world why 
women should not join rifle corps. They would make 
excellent light cavalry. Lord Wolseley long ago insisted 
upon the immense importance of military training for beth 
boys and girls as a means of physical educafion. It is 
interesting to know that the founder of the first woman’s 
rifle club was an American, the daughter of the late Mr. 
Bostwick, the well-known New York Railway President. 
She married Captain Carstairs, who is now serving ‘in 
South Africa with the Yorkshire Regiment. Mgrs. 
Carstairs is a very good shot, a good whip, and a very 
successful exhibitor both of horses and dogs. Thi 
ladies have joined the Newbury and District Rifle Club, 
most of whom have made their mark in the hunting field. 
Princess Christian is a patron of the club, and it has the 
support of Lady Pirbright, Lady Wantage, Miss Marie 
Corelli, Sir Hiram Maxim, and the wife of the Master of 
the Craven Pack. The ladies carry their rifles, but only 
the more muscular among them care to carry them for 
a long distance. The new recruit begins with a light 
Winchester weighing four and a half pounds. The Guild- 
ford Rifle Club has thrown open its range to riflewomen. 
Every Monday and Friday afternoon from three to five 
the Guildford range is reserved for ladies. The motte of 
the club is A/fa petens. The entrance fee is five shillings, 
and the annual subscription one guinea. Lady Mary 
Arkwright, the daughter of the late Earl of Strafford, was 
the first lady to join the Farnham Ivy House Rifle ‘Club, 
of which Mr. Brodrick is President. Some ladies are 
teaching their small sons, still in frocks and in the 
nursery, to aim straight for the target with miniature 
pistols. In the not distant future Miss Kenealey thinks 
that it may become as fashionable to indulge in a course 
of gunnery as to take a course of waters at Carlsbad. 
But at present the riflewomen are seeking some inventive 
tailor to build a special semi-military uniform in harmony 
with the militant pursuit of small arms and ammunition. 
It must be admitted that the illustrations of groups of 
riflewomen do not encourage the idea that petticoats and 
soldiering go well together. 
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EA VOISIN: PROPHETESS AND POISONER. 

Dansk T.dsivift contains the gruesome story of the 
infamous Catharine Deshayes, otherwise La Voisin, of 
whom ‘Mdme. de Sévigné wrote to her daughter, “elle 
rendit gentiment son 4me-au diable!” Her husband, 
M. Voisin, was, it seems, an absolutely ‘‘pitiable 
poltroon and unable to make a living, whereupon his 
astute lady began “to worship the science God had given 
her,’ namely, cheiromancy and physiognomy. . She 
appears to have been not only a singularly clever 
physiognomist, but also a very fine psychologist— 
accomplishments which helped her greatly in her pro- 
phecies. Many and illustrious were her clients. They 
included, indeed, the foremost men and women of 
France, and her waiting-room was packed every 
morning before she had risen. Madame de Mon- 
tespan applied to her frequently for love-powders 
and elixirs (composed of cantharides, dried moles, blood 
of bats, etc.) when the affections of her royal lover 
seemed on the wane, and finally for poison to kill him 
when he threw her aside and favoured Mdlle. Fontanges. 
Even the greatest writer of France, Jean Racine, is said 
to have employed La Voisin to poison his mistress, 
Thérése du Parc the actress; and, though Herr Carl 
Kohl thinks it well to doubt his guilt, he yet seems to 
find it something more than a coincidence that, at 
the death of du Parc, Racine, at the height of his 
triumph and in the full bloom of his genius, gave 
way to fits of the most morbid religiosity, and 
conceived a horror of the art which had brought him 
fame. Herr Kohl’s article, which seems to have gleaned 
its information from many sources, contains a blood- 
curdling description of La Voisin’s fiendish rites, known as 
the “ Black Mass,” at which live infants were sacrificed. 

This infamous woman, who died utterly unrepentant of 
her crimes and blaspheming God, was, by all accounts, a 
little, fair, rather pretty woman. Her exterior gave no 
hint of her fearful depravity. She had a crowd of lovers, 
chief of whom were André Guillaume, the executioner, 
the Vicomte de Cousserans, the Count de Labatie, the 
architect, Fauchet, the alchemist, Blessis, and her 
accomplice and first lover, the priest Lesage. These, 
with niany others, kept her in royal splendour. She was 
wont to receive her clients in a robe fit for a queen. Its 
mantle was made of crimson velvet edged with costly fur 
and ornamented with two hundred and five eagles in 
embossed gold. Its skirt wasof sea-green velvet. This 
robe had cost 15,000 louis, or 75,000 francs. Despite her 
intimacy with the elegant world, however, La Voisin 
appears to have been of coarse, low manners. She was 
wont to get drunk every day, this small, fair fiend, and 
with the help of one or other of her lovers used to beat 
her wretched husband unmercifully. 


rere 


™ Tue editor of the Young Man has induced a large 
number of leading divines and others to declare them- 
selves on the curse of militarism. Possibly some of the 
“Christian apologists” for the South African Inferno 
will find their utterances read rather strangely in the 
light of later disclosures. Mr. Harold Spender very ably 
describes the mental delirium which was one of the 
symptoms of the khaki fever. Mr. W. M. Crook offers a 
very able, temperate and forcible plea for Home Rule 
under the title of “The Future of Ireland.” A character 
sketch of Ian Maclaren as a preacher is another feature 
of great interest. 


OF REVIEWS. 


‘* TELEPHONING 3,000 MILES.” 
THis was the startling heading of W. S. Anthony’s paper 
in the World’s Work for March. The writer gives the 
following account of the new invention :— 


A most important invention has been made by Dr. Michael 
I. Pupin, of Columbia University, New York, whereby the 
telephone, overland or submarine, may be used over a distance 
of three thousand’ miles, This is a revolutionary invention of 
prodigious importance, for it is'\ commercially practicable. It 
has already been bought by the Bell Telephone Company— 
whether to develop or to suppress will be seen. 

By applying the invention to a telephone line a man in New 
York may talk with a man in San Francisco ; and, by applying 
it to a submarine cable, a conversation may be held between 
New York and London. If telephone service becomes cheap, 
as some time it must, the possibilities of this extension of its 
usefulness are unlimited. The most imaginative mind can 
hardly foresee what new conveniences and pleasures may 
come of it. 

Moreover, the telephonic transmission of sounds over short 
distances or over reasonably long ones—say a few hundred miles 
-——may be made much more distinct than they now are. A 
conversation between New York and Chicago may be as easily 
heard as a conversation between two parts of the same city. 

And the invention is so simple that to persons who know 
little about electricity it seems incredible. The device consists 
in putting coils of wire at certain intervals about the wire which 
transmits the waves of sound. This device makes a difference 
in the vibrations and preserves them a greater distance. 


The inventor is a native of Austria, who ran away from 
school and came to America to make his living. Of the 
general drift of his invention the writer says :— 

It is a long step toward talking round the world ; for it may 
yet be possible for a man to hear his own voice, as an echo, a 


moment after he speaks, it having travelled round the globe in 
the journey from his lips to his ear. 





THE WORKING WOMEN OF STOCKHOLM. 


Social Tidskrift is the name of a new monthly 
published in Stockholm “for students and workers.” It 
appears to be also the organ of the Swedish Co-operative 
Society, and numbers amongst its contributors many 
well-known writers. Its editor is Herr G. H. von Koch. 
The March number contains a terrible account by 
Mrs. Erika Lindquist of the depraved and wretched 
lives of the lower-class workwomen of | Stockholm. 
Drink and dirt appear to triumph everywhere. Especi- 
ally is this the case in homes deprived of the 
mother. The starvation wage given to working women is 
the cancer eating into the morals, the health, the whole 
life of the community. Many a woman, after battling 
nobly with her hardships, has at last been compelled to 
take to the streets. Mrs. Lindquist found it difficult, 
however, to drive into the heads of these poor wretches 
any understanding of the need and the advantages of 
organisation. The mere mention of the word “ society ” 
was enough to make them think her a most dangerous 
person—a spy, a Socialist, an Anarchist, what not! The 
more depraved amongst them were distinctly rude to her ; 
indeed often quite ready to lay violent hands upon her 
for her well-meant intrusion. Calming down, their friend- 
liest answer to her explanations was the advice not to 
come ¢here again! But the chief barrier to Mrs. Lind- 
quist’s efforts for the formation of some kind of woman’s 
organisation was what she calls “the sweetheart 
epidemic ” ! 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Nineteenth Century for July is a very good 
number. Nearly all the articles are of high average 
merit, although there is no one particularly standing out 
beyond the others. 


THE DURHAM ROAD TO PEACE, 


Mr. Thomas Shaw, M.P., contributes a very sensible 
article under this title, in which he pleads for the adoption 
in South Africa of the same policy which had such 
excellent results in Canada. He points out that where 
Lord Durham was Liberal he succeeded, and where 
he hesitated in carrying out Liberal principles 
he failed, and Mr. Shaw argues with great force 
that a prescription which proved to effect such 
a radical cure in a similar disease should be 
resorted to in South Africa. The parallel in many cases 
is singularly close, and extends even to military details. 
In Canada, as in South Africa, it was the Jingo loyalists 
who were the one obstacle to pacification. Fortunately, 
in those days the loyalists were opposed, with the result 
that all Canada became loyal. Things may have gone 
too far in South Africa for this, but Mr. Shaw thinks that 
if the pseudo-loyalists were once more ignored, wise 
statesmanship might give peace to the Dark Continent. 


A BUSINESS WAR OFFICE. 


Sir Robert Giffen, who last month exulted in the 
prospect of anaval and military budget of eighty millions 
a year, once more returns to the question of the Army. 
He commends most of the recommendations of Mr. 
Dawkins’ commission, but complains that it does not 
go to the root of the matter. He cheerily assumes that 
‘for many years to come the chief business of the Govern- 
ment will be to provide for the Army and Navy. There- 
fore he proposes that the Commander-in-Chief and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty should be permanent 
members of every Cabinet. The crux of the whole 
business is that there ought to be communication of some 
kind between the Government and the heads of the War 
Office departments as to what the work of the Army from 
‘time to time is to be, and what therefore should be the 
minimum expansion and what its power to meet emer- 
gencies. At present he complains that an attempt is 
being made to carry on a great administration directly by 
a parliamentary Minister, with the result that the whole 
business concentrates in the office of the Permanent 
Under-Secretary, who becomes, by virtue of his position, 
the real Commander-in-Chief and governor of the army. 
What he would like. to see instead of this would be a 
system like that which prevails in the Customs and 
Inland Revenue, in which the whole business would be 
committed to a permanent commission or permanent 
chief, who would be supervised only by the Secretary of 
State, but not directly administered by him. 


CHINA AND THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Frederick Greenwood makes an appeal to the 
missionary societies to think twice or thrice before they 
send any missionaries back into the provinces which have 
been the scene of the recent disturbances. He admits 
that if the missionaries chose to do so the Govern- 
ments would find it very difficult to prevent them, 
but he appeals to them to reconsider the position, 
and asks them to face the facts as they are. The 


most conspicuous fact to which he invites their 
attention is the altered relations which must hence- 
forth exist between China and the Powers. A year 
ago it was universally expected that China would be 
cowed into submission. Now Christendom has put forth 
its full strength. It has punished China as heavily as it 
could and the net result is exactly the opposite to what 
was expected. The resounding blow has been delivered, 
but China is not touched, and the revolt is encouraged 
by the outcome of the enterprise. This being so, Mr. 
Greenwood asks the missionaries to concentrate their 
efforts upon those provinces which have not 
been swept with rapine and massacre, to refuse to allow 
any married missionaries-or women and children to go into 
the inland stations, and he also exhorts them to walk 
humbly and quietly, abandoning such poor arrogance as 
arriving in green chairs and the like. Ifthe missionary 
societies answer that it is their duty to preach the gospel to 
every creature, and that there is no exception for the dis- 
tricts haunted by Boxers, Mr. Greenwood replies that all 
souls are of equal value, and that there are as many 
millions of Chinese untouched by missionary effort in 
undisturbed provinces as there are in districts which have 
just been scourged by Boxer risings and punitive expedi- 
tions. All Christendom could not supply one of the 
immune provinces with missionary labour, and there is no 
reason for choice in the saving of souls. 
THE NEW STAR IN PERSEUS. 

The Rev. Edmund Ledger, Gresham Lecturer on 
Astronomy, describes the recent appearance of a new 
star which was first seen at 2.40 on the morning of the 
22nd April last. It was first observed by Dr. T. J. 
Anderson, of Edinburgh :— 

The next evening this wonderful star was brighter than 
Aldebaran. On the 23rd it even rivalled Capella, well known 
for its great brilliancy in a neighbouring part of the sky. 
Besides Sirius, the brightest in the heavens, Arcturus was the 
only star that at all surpassed it among those that are visible in 
the latitude of London. 

There was no trace of its presence in a photograph 
taken twenty-eight hours before Dr. Anderson sighted it, 
so that the new star had increased its light nearly ten 
thousand-fold in twenty-eight hours. Photographs taken 
later indicated that the increase was probably a hundred 
thousand-fold in the course of three days. It then fell 
back to the fifth magnitude, and then rose again, and 
oscillated for three or four days between the three and a 
half and fifth magnitude. Mr. Ledger describes with 
considerable detail the way in which the spectroscope is 
employed for the purpose of learning the constitution 
of the star. His article leaves upon the mind-the 
impression that some more new arts are badly needed 
in order to enable astronomers to verify their hypotheses. 

BACK TO THE LAND. 

Lord Nelson contributes an interesting paper under 
this title, the gist of which,is that the three acres and a 
cow scheme was carried out with great success by Lord 
Nelson many years before Jesse Collings proposed it. 
For twenty months his three acres and a cow men paid 
their rents regularly, and he thinks it is possible by 
further application of the same methods to fill up our 
deserted villages with pensioned soldiers and_ sailors. 
This, however, is but a palliative. He says :— 

But of this I am certain—that nothing will stay the exodus 
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unless you can offer the labourer : (1) A good cottage in good 
repair ; (2) a good wage for a good day’s work ; and (3) some 
permanency of tenure. 

Small holdings are in Lord Nelson’s opinion a success. 
Although they give more trouble they are a direct means 
of keeping the labourer on the land and making him 
oa independent. He adds the following curious 

ct 

It is, I believe, a fact that the family who took William 
Rufus’s body to Winchester on their two-wheeled cart and forest 
pony still live round the same hearth ; they have the same kind 
of cart, the same number of ponies and cows, but they have not 
risea up to twentieth-century ideas. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Mr. Herbert Paul gossips pleasantly concerning Dr. 
Creighton, whom he knew very well. He mourns over 
the premature death of the Bishop, who broke down as a 
racehorse would break down if he were put to draw a 
coal truck. He died because he could not and would not 
confine himself to essentials, and leave secondary things 
in the hands of secondary persons. Mr. Paul lays great 
stress upon the Bishop’s habit of making fun of everybody 
and everything. He was the most cheerful of men, 
full of high spirits, and enjoying every moment of life. 
He delighted in paradoxes, and seemed full of friendly 
contempt for people who did not understand chaff. He 
had no reverence for other people’s idols and had no 
idols of his own. His memory was wonderfully compre- 
hensive. In conversation he would pass from classical 
scholarship to social gossip, and from medizval history to 
social evils with perfect ease. On no other face has Mr. 
Paul ever seen such an expression of concentrated energy, 
and yet in Fulham Gardens on Sunday afternoon all 
visitors found him leisurely—chatty, hospitable, and appa- 
rently without a care in the world. He did not care two 
straws what a man’s opinions were. He liked a clever 
man, he loved a good man, and he hated bores. No 
Englishman save Lord Acton had his knowledge at his 
fingers’ ends more than Dr. Creighton. He revelled in 
talking nonsense to children, by whom he was adored. 
The only anecdote which Mr. Paul tells is that the 
Queen asked him why he refused to write her life on the 
same scale as his “ Life of Queen Elizabeth.” “If your 
Majesty wished me to write your life,” was the reply, 
“your Majesty should not have made me a bishop.” 


THE LABYRINTHS OF CRETE. 

Lady Galloway writes a very interesting paper on the 
discoveries which have been made in the labyrinths of 
Crete. Numberless clay tablets have been found in the 
palace of King Minos inscribed with a perfect linear type 
of prehistoric writing hitherto unknown. This was 
anterior to the Phoenician characters. The excavations 
prove that in Crete literature and art were existing on 
a basis of their own, and different from those of Assyria 
and Egypt in an antiquity dating back long before the 
siege of Troy. It is somewhat amazing to find that this 
latest discovery shows that the ancient Cretans had 
already discovered all that our ladies’ tailors can teach 
us about the apparel of women. On the frescoes on the 
walls of the little supper chambers leading out of the 
Council Chamber of King Minos were found pictures 
of ladies in the dress of the time. Lady Galloway 
says :— 

It is perhaps difficult to believe that the ladies of his Court 
attended these supper parties in the low-necked gowns of 
to-day, with frilled skirts, puffed sleeves, and their hair waved 
and dressed as if by the most modern of Parisian co‘feurs. Yet 
this is how they are here drawn and painted on the walls, and 
thus handed down to a remote posterity. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Rev. Dr. Guinness Rogers, writing upon “ Dissent im 
the Victorian Era,” thinks that dissent has become a 
much more potent factor in the country in the Victorian 
era, and is now a recognised and potent element among 
the religious forces of the nation. Dr. Rogers luxuriates 
in the thought of the federation of the Free Churches, 
and completely ignores the extent to which the moral 
authority of dissent has gone by the board owing to the 
apostasy of so many of its leaders in the recent time of 
our tribulation. Mr. John Fyvie gives a very interesting 
account of the marriage of Mrs. Fitzherbert with 
George IV. when he was Prince-Regent. He has no 
difficulty in establishing the fact that Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was legally married to George IV., who thereby forfeited 
the Crown, and that the marriage of Queen Caroline was 
a bigamous marriage forced upon the King, into which 
he was bribed when he was sober and bullied when he 
was drunk. The papers that would set all controversy 
at rest are still locked up in Coutts’ Bank. It is to be 
hoped that they will ere long see the light. General 
Maurice, in a paper on “The Army Corps Scheme 
and Mr. Dawkins’s Committee,” recalls a fact which too 
many of us have forgotten, that when he was only a lieu-- 
tenant he gained the prize for an essay on the lessons of 
the Franco-German War, in which he anticipated much of 
the present criticism as to the lack of initiative and 
intelligence on the part of our soldiers. Mr. Childers, 
writing on the Court of Appeal for Australia, notes that 
although the Australians are very enthusiastic about the 
Duke of Cornwall and York, they are showing very little 
disposition to accept with gratitude Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
offer to create Colonial Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. 
Mr. Childers thinks that we shall have to fall back on 
Lord Hatherley’s scheme for the establishment of an 
Imperial supreme court of appeal, which was to take 
over the hearing of all cases now heard by the House of 
Lords or the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Mr. Childers thinks that if the Australians are 
resolute the House of Lords will gracefully give up its 
appellate jurisdiction. 





Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Blackwood’s Magazine contains a very interesting 
article on “Push Larrikinism” in Australia, which I 
have noticed among the leading articles. Otherwise 
Blackwood has nothing of note. There is an anonymous. 
article on “ The London Irish,” dealing chiefly with the 
poorer classes of London-born Irishmen and women, 
from which the following passage may be worth quoting :— 

The influence of the Roman Catholic Church on the docker 

pulation cannot be confidently defined in a sentence or two. 
Tt hold on the women is certainly stronger than on the men, 
and the honour must be fairly divided between the Sisters and 
the Priests. An Irish girl has an alive sense of religion, and 
compares most epee | in point of morals with her English 
sister, who passes godlessly from the board school to the factory. 
They even submit to discipline in matters of dress: we have 
been told, for instance, that the substitution of the plain straw 
hat with a leather band for the wonderful edifice of ostrich 
feathers which used to be in fashion is due to the thrifty advice 
of a much-respected Catholic lady who occupies herself with 
good works. The priests, too, exercise a remarkable control 
over their flocks up to a certain point. One of them used to 
rule his parish literally with a rod, carrying a stout cane under his 
cassock, which he would lay across the back of a burly docker 
caught knocking his wife about. 

The writer concludes that a couple of generations’ 
residence in London results in the degeneration of the 
Irish immigrants. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

I HAVE noticed elsewhere Mr. Clowes’ article on “ The 
‘Cheapening of Useful Books,” “ Calchas’” article on 
“The External Policy of Russia,” Mr. Geoffrey Langtoft’s 
paper on “ The Situation in Ireland,” Mr. Wells’ “ Anti- 
cipations,” and the papers dealing with our commercial 
rivalry with America. 


A CHINESE REFORMER’S PRESCRIPTION FOR CHINA. 


Kang Yu Wei, the famous tutor of the Emperor of 
China, who fled from Pekin in 1898 with a heavy price 
upon his head, has addressed two open letters to the 
Powers advising them as to what course they should 
adopt in the present crisis. Mr. Perceval Landon, who 
introduces his letters to the public, says he is a kind of 
Fitzpatrick of the Transvaal Outlanders, a comparison 
which does not exactly predispose the reader to regard 
Kang’s advice as the last word of political wisdom. 
What Kang says is that in some way or another 
the Powers must bell the cat, clap the Empress 
into a fortress, and re-establish the power of the 
Emperor. Kang believes in the Emperor and 
in nobody else. He disbelieves in many people, 
including the Empress, Li Hung Chang, and especially 
Yung Lu, who was in command of the Guards Division of 
the Army, and who, he maintains, is the arch-conspirator, 
Prince Tuan being merely a tool in his hands. Kang 
thinks that nearly all the Chinese, wise and dull alike, feel 
that the Empress Dowager must be displaced, and at a 
National Assembly held in Shanghai, reformers of 
Capacity and judgment expressed this opinion. The 
result was that their leaders were all arrested and 
beheaded. His last words are: “China may still be 
saved if the Powers and their Consuls show practical 
sympathy with the reformers who are still left alive.” He 
threatens them with another massacre of foreigners, and 
proclaims that the latter can afford to wait. Time is on 
their side, and so forth. Unfortunately the Powers cannot 
afford to wait, and that is just what Kang fails to 
perceive. They want to collect their money and with- 
draw their armies. 

THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE. 

’ The author of “ An Absent-Minded War,” in an article 
upon “The Empire and the Army,” makes the radical 
suggestion that the Volunteers should be disbanded as a 
useless force with the exception of the garrison artillery, 
who would be called upon to defend our fortresses and 
the defensive positions which should be occupied to secure 
London against the risk of a raid. He would pay such 
Volunteers £5 a head, but all the other Volunteers in the 
country he would remorselessly disband, with the excep- 
tion of such selected battalions as it will be possible 
to retain with liability for foreign service in time of 
emergency. While professing a desire to make the best 
of Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, he maintains that it is based 
entirely upon the mistaken assumption of the necessity 
of having a large army available to repel invasion, and he 
would substitute for it an active army at home of 100,000 
men with a first-class reserve of 65,000. He would keep 
150,000 militiamen with the colours, and have reserves of 
militia numbering 450,000 men. By this means, with a 
regular army of no more than 100,000 with the colours, 
he would have a reserve force of 765,000. The money at 
present spent upon-the Volunteers and the Yeomanry 
might just as well be thrown into the sea. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR THE FLEET. 
_ The paper under this title goes in an exactly opposite 
direction. The author, Mr. Rollo Appleyard, maintains 


that the urgent need of the hour is to raise 20,000 men 
as naval volunteers. This would not meet the needs 
of the Navy, for the truth is, he says, we require at once 
to increase our naval forces by at least 40,000 men and 
officers, of whom 20,000 should be apportioned to the 
engineer branch. In February, 1900, we had 115,000 
seamen and 39,800 reservists and pensioners. If we 
had to man all our ships at once, we should find that 
we were II,000 men short, and had no reserve whatever. 
THE MORAL OF BOURGET’S LATEST NOVEL. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly, writing upon Bourget’s “ Le Fantéme,” 
rejoices to see in it a delineation of the necessary moral 
results of the non-ethical teaching of the French secular 
schools. The hero thus defines his only creed, which he 
found did not lead to Paradise :— 

I have always believed that man, cast upon this earth, in a 
world which he will never understand, by a cause of which he 
knows nothing, and for an end of which he is utterly igno- 
rant, has only one reason for existing during the few years 
that are accorded him between two nothingnesses: to multiply, 
to vivify, to heighten in himself all strong and deep sensations ; 
and as love contains them all in their greatest strength, to love 
and be loved. 

Back to Rome, of course, is Mr. Lilly’s conclusion, 
although, like a wise man, he keeps the Vatican in the 
background. 

SPORT AND CRUELTY. 

Mr. F. G. Aflalo devotes eleven pages to ridicule and 
denunciation of the views of the Humanitarian League. 
He writes as a sportsman in defence of sport, puts his 
points reasonably enough, and admits that the so-called 
blood sports have a distinctly hardening effect upon the 
minds of their votaries. He even seems to regard this 
as a certain advantage. To quote his own words, “I 
cannot regard any pastime which hardens men for the 
pursuit of war as wholly to be condemned.” Are we then 
to conclude that the mangling of pigeons and the coursing 
of rabbits tend to produce that hardness of heart 
necessary to burn farmhouses and to starve children to 
death in prison camps ? 

THE SWAN SONG OF MOROCCO, 

Under this title there is a curious paper, signed by Mr. 
A. J. Dawson, which professes to be made up from letters 
received from a thinking Moor who meditates mournfully 
concerning the approaching decease of the Moorish 
Empire. He is afraid of France, but still more is he full 
of dismay at the corruption and flippancy of the Sultan. 
“ Our race is run,” he says, “ and we that be Moors are 
falling, falling beside the way of man’s journey across 
this world.” If only the Moorish Empire could die and 
be decently buried without a free fight over its corpse, very 
few tears would be shed if Mr. Dawson’s lugubrious fore- 
cast were to be realised. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 
Mr. Rowland Grey writes upon “The Bores of Jane 


Austen.” Lady Jeune discusses “ The Social Tyranny of 
Bridge.” Mr. Stephen Gwynn gossips about recent 
books. 





Good Words for July contains a rather ingenious 
article illustrating the amount of coal mined in Great 
Britain as compared with other metal. The diagrams 
are well executed. The moral Mr. Harold Macfarlane 
draws from his survey is that the proper husbanding of 
the coal resources of the Kingdom is a question of 
national importance, and that in another fifty years the 
dearth of cheap coal will begin to be felt. 








THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary Review opens with’an article by an 
anonymous writer on “ The Foreign Policy of Lord Rose- 
bery” during his first tenure of the Foreign Office in 
1886. The writer praises Lord Rosebery very highly, 
and compared his quiet administration with the bad 
times we have had since under Lord Salisbury. 


Lord Rosebery’s term of office in 1886 showed that a Liberal 
Government no longer meant a policy of palsy everywhere 
except at home, and that there were Liberal statesmen as much 
in touch as any others with those national interests and instincts 
which demand a sagacious and resolute administration in foreign 
and colonial affairs. This was the great moral of Lord Rose- 
bery’s Foreign Secretaryship in 1886. It explains the insistence 
with which he was called back to the office when Mr. Gladstone 
returned to power in 1892. 


I have dealt elsewhere with Mr. R. E. Hughes’ paper 
on “ The English School and its German Rival,” and 
also with the article on “ Our Methods in South Africa.” 


THE COST OF BRITISH ‘AND FOREIGN ARMIES, 


Captain Elliott Cairnes has a very good article under 
this heading, in which he concludes that, considering the 
different conditions of life, the British army costs no 
more than the French or German. The chief difference 
in expenditure is in pay and food, and as long as we are 
to preserve voluntary service we cannot cut these down. 
As regards the accusations of waste, Captain Cairnes 
says :— 

Let no one. console himself with the belief that by the intro- 
duction of any number of reforms, however necessary, in our 
administration or in the system of working at the War Office it 
will be possible to reduce expenditure to any appreciable degree. 
It may be ible to save a few thousand pounds here and 
there ; in our system of working the Army Clothing Department, 
for instance, it may be possible to introduce many minor 
economies ; but the crux of the whole matter lies in the fact that 
an army recruited by voluntary enlistment must be paid a wage 
equal to the standard wage for unskilled labour throughout the 
country, or must accept as recruits those too feeble to fight their 
own way and to make their own living in civil life. 


HOME RULE ALL ROUND. 


Mr. J. A. Murray Macdonald, writing on “ Ireland and 
the Liberal Party,” discusses Lord Crewe’s suggestion 
that a Home Rule Bill might be carried by a Liberal 
administration at the close of a term of office :+ 


__ Looked at in the full light of experience, the Liberal Party, 
indeed, appears to be incapable of moving successfully in any 
direction. If it makes Irish Home Rule the primary object of 
its policy, it is face to face with a hostile England, which can 
make her hostility prevail through the House of Lords. If, on 
the other hand, it makes domestic reform its first object, it is 
face to face with a hostile House of Lords, which can make 
good its hostility through the support of England, reluctantly 
given though that support may be. To pursue either course 
would therefore appear to involve the sacrifice of all its energies 
and all its usefulness as a party. 


The real solution is to be found in making Irish Home 
Rule merely a part of Home Rule all round. 


SHARKS IN BRITISH WATERS. 


From an article on “Toilers of the Sea” by Mr. 
Matthias Dunn I quote the following passage as to the 
ravages committed in British waters by dog sharks :— 


It isnothing uncommon in the winter months, when fishing 
boats are engaged in the pilchard fishery near the entrance of 
the English Channel, and some twenty thousand pilchard are 
fairly meshed in a boat’s net, for these hungry hounds to rush on 
them, and before the fishermaa can secure a thousand of them, 
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for the remainder to be eaten or destroyed, and the net bitten 
and torn-to pieces by this savage host. At such times our fisher- 
men declare that this is the most imposing and. terrific sight of 
savage life imaginable. The boat’s light is always a strong one, 
enabling the fisherman to see easily how to take the fish out of 
his net. This throws its light on the sea many fathoms around 
the boat. When this attack of the dogs occurs, they often 
surround her in such masses that they will force each other 
against the side of the’ boat and on the nets; and so closely 
are they often packed that there is no room on the surface 
of the water for anything but their heads, so that on look- 
ing into the sea the most prominent objects are their wild, 
glaring, scintillating eyes. And when their opportunity comes 
in this dreadful carousal, rather than let go thelr first grip of 
the fish, much against the fisherman’s will, hundreds and some- 
times thousands are hauled on board the boat with the nets. 


THE LIQUOR PROBLEM IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


The Rev. J. T. Darragh, rector of Johannesburg, has 
an article on'this subject. He recommends very stringent 
enforcement of the law against illicit liquor dealers, and 
complete State control. He recommends that Govern- 
ment salesmen should be appointed who would draw 
regular salaries, and have no inducement to push the 
sale of drink. A “South African Alliance for the Reform 
of the Liquor Trade” has been founded to promote these 
views. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Sidney Whitman has an article on the late Count 
Blumenthal. Count de Soissons writes on “ Dilettantism 
in French Literature.” The Rev. D. S. Cairns contri- 
butes the second part of his article on “ Christianity and 
Public Life.” 


—+e— 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

THE July number opens with a poem on King Alfred 
the Great by Ernest Myers. In an instructive and 
sensible article upon investment and speculation, Mr. 
George Yard says :— 

Honest citizens who would be aghast at the suggestion that 
they should back horses or try a turn at roulette—not on moral 
grounds, but simply because they regard such gambling as 
reckless—will quite cheerfully buy shares that they have seen 
recommended in the City chit-chat of their favourite halfpenny- 
worth and have heard well spoken of in the club, the smoking- 
room, or the cheap lunch-bar, as the case may be. And yet “it 
is probable that the odds against the speculator are heavier than 
those against the gambler either on the turf or at the tables ; and 
the moral objections are certainly stronger in his case. 

He also comments on the abuse which is showered 
upon the City, although he considers it to be in all pro- 
bability the most honestly conducted quaricr of the 
metropolis. 

Mr. F. T. Bullen is always readable, and his short 
story, “ Lost and Found,” relating the adventures of a 
fishing schooner’s apprentice, is a charming sketch. 
The author, however, fails to clear up the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attendjng the abandonment of the derelict 
salvaged later by the boy and the cook of the wrecked 
schooner. 

Dr. W. H. Fitchett continues his account of the 
Great Mutiny, dealing chiefly with the relief of Lucknow. 
He brings into prominence the differences between 
Generals Outram, Havelock, and Neill, in spite of which 
they worked most loyally together. 

The fourth article upon “ Family Budgets” is contri- 
buted by Mrs. Earle, and deals with the spending of an 
income of £1,800 a year. Notes of an Octogenarian, 
being the reminiscences of Miss Louisa Courtenay, make 
very interesting reading. 
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THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 

THE New Liberal Review for July is interesting. I 
have treated among the leading articles Mr. Kenric B. 
Murray’s “American Invasion,” and Mr. H. E. M. 
Stutfield’s paper on Gibraltar. 

THE PARTITION OF AUSTRIA. 

Another very interesting article is Mr. W. B. Duffield’s 
paper on “The Coming Partition of Austria.” Mr. 
Duffield expands at length Calchas’s idea of a future 
Germany extending to the Adriatic. Among other things 
he deals with the Pan-German movement in Austria. 
The Germans have even published a Pan-German atlas, 
in which Vienna, Prague, and Trieste are included in the 
German Empire. In Vienna the Court officials, the 
army, and the administration are all deeply undermined 
by German influence, and the meagre salaries of ill-paid 
officials are supplemented from German purses. Mr. 
Duffield does not think that any Continental Power 
would find it worth while to resist a German expansion 
to the Adriatic. 

A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 

Dr. Tyrrell, of Trinity College, Dublin, writes on this 
question. The following quotation contains the gist of 
his argument :— 

I believe it to be the duty of everyone who desires the pros- 
perity of Ireland to seize every opportunity which offers of 
lifting up his voice in favour of the united educations of Pro- 
testants and Catholics in Ireland. Trinity College holds out her 
arms to them, and will be well pleased to have Roman 
Catholics on her governing body, when they have won their 
way thereto by fair and open competition. We wish the 
University of Dublin to be the National University, and are 
willing to take any step which, without lowering the standard 
of education or substituting nomination for competition, may 
bring about this end. 

LIBERAL REORGANISATION. 

“One of the Rank and File” replies to Mr. Yoxall’s 
complaint against the present Liberal want of organisa- 
tion. He says :— 

We need the best organisation which brains and money can 
give us ; but no organisation can avail us unless it is possible for 
the Liberal leaders to work unitedly in a cause to which they 
all profess to be devoted. 

MIDSUMMER POLITICS. 


Mr. Alfred Kinnear, writing amusingly under this title, 
characterises the present state of our politics as follows :— 

The fall in the Government majority, even upon so command- 
ing a subject as a motion by the Leader of the House himself, 
must not be taken, or be lightly disposed of, as an example of 
midsummer politics. The House is stale, Discipline has lost 
its influence. The supporters of the Government don’t care; 
Ministers themselves don’t care ; and in this fact, obvious to 
every observer of a flabby shuffling gait, wd have the cue to the 
prevalent languor. The pretty spirit of enthusiastic interest 
with which the new House entered upon its career has been 
“cooled off” by the evidence of indifference in its leaders. No 
one now is interested even a little bit. The social reformer is 
disappointed and disgusted at the falsification of his hopes in the 
invasion of his privileges and the violation of his rights. The 
Unionist old hands are still sore over the reconstruction of the 
Ministry. Thus the Session, occupied principally in voting 
money to some one or something, will lumber to an inglorious 
and an unproductive end. 

THE EDUCATION BILL. 

_Mr. Yoxall, M.P., writing on ‘The Empty Education 
Bill,” the death of which he foresaw, lays down the duty 
of the Government as follows :— 

If ever any Government had a plain, simple duty before it, 
that duty was to legalise the day and evening continuation 
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school work which Courts of Law, on the strength of unrevised 
and unamended statutes, have declared to be unlawful for school 
boards to perform. In any other civilised country these schools 
would at once have been rescued by an authorising bill. But 
this Government of ours dislikes the School Board day and 
evening continuation work, it would appear; and a clmmsy 
mode of dealing with the wrecks*that lie along the wake of Mr. 
Cockerton is put into a Bill that otherwise has no shadow of an 
excuse for its gestation. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are a number of other articles. Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn reviews some vers de société. Mr. Arnold Golds- 
worthy laughs at “The Farce of Dramatic Criticism,” 
and Max Beerbohm supplies “ Words for Three Famous 
Pictures.” The editor, I am sorry to say, is rather 
exuberantly “ Imperialist- Liberal” this month. 





THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


THE July number of the Pall Mall Magazine is a 
very good one,.its most noticeable article—that by Prof. 
Geikie on “ The Duration of our Coal Supply”—being 
separately noticed. 

“One who Knew Him” describes the not altogether 
estimable character of the Fenian, James Stephens, 
C.O.I.R. (Chief Organiser of the Irish Republic). In 
the fifties and sixties he was a constant thorn in the side 
of the British Government. When at last, after endless 
intrigues in France and America, he was cornered and 
ignominiously caught, he speedily managed to get away 
again. His whole life reads more like a magazine story 
than solid fact. A great man he does not seem to have 
been, and probably the best description of him was that 
given by a French general :— 

‘* Little, furtive, blinking eyes, the expression of which 
continually escaped one, were the dominant features of Stephens’ 
physiognomy. He was an organiser to the finger-ends,.and in 
this respect he was undoubtedly a man of superior ‘merit; but 
he was vain, despotic, and overbearing beyond any-man I] ever 
saw.” 

After his fall, he bragged considerably for some time, 
but accomplished nothing. He then retired te Paris, 
and eked out a poor livelihood by teaching and writing. 
Expelled from France, unjustly, he was finally allowed. 
to return to Ireland. Expectation was justified, and he 
did no more mischief, but lived and died comfortably on 
a national subscription raised by his friends. 

““R. Neill” writes an instructive article on ““ A Woman’s 
Shopping,” which is not more creditable to certain sec- 
tions of women than most similar articles. What with 
shoplifting, bills which run a year, bills which run ad 
znfin., the West End shopkeeper’s life cannot be enviable. 

Commander Cagins’ account of his Polar explorationsis 
also published, though it is not clear what result he has 
achieved beyond giving himself and followers a most 
miserable time in order slightly to out-Nansen Nansen. 

The “real conversation” this month is between Mr. 
George Moore and Mr. William Archer, and is certainly 
very amusing. Mr. Moore rails upon :— 

This empire of vulgarity, and greed, and materialism ‘and 
hypocrisy, that is crawling round the whole world, throtfling 
other races and nationalities—all for their own good, of course ! 
and reducing everything to one machine-made Brixton pattern, 
and wails that English having “become a_ battered 
instrument of ten thousand journalists,” it is time to 
reconstruct and revive the Irish language. We wonder ii 
Mr. Moore ever did give himself away so completely, or 
allow Mr. Archer—who had a very excellent time—or 
anyone else, to poke so much fun at him. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE. Monthly Review contains an article of great 
interest which I have dealt with elsewhere. It is 
entitled “Instructions to my Son on His Visiting 

d,” written by the Afghan Ameer. The first 
editorial is entitled “The Boer at Home,” and is 
written, we are told, by an English Cape Colonist, who 
tells us that if the Boer is to live happily with the 
Britisher he must see that the British are “ worthy of 
being the paramount race.” Talking of one’s own 
worthiness. is not, however, calculated to impress the 
Boer. In “ On the Line” the editor gives his usual good 
selection of books worth reading, mentioning among 
others Mr. Herbert Paul’s Essays and Maeterlinck’s 


. © Life of the Bee.” | 


FALLACIES -AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Mr. J. B. C. Kershaw has an article under this title. 
He points out that it is a mistake to think that the 
Germans. possess a great number of polytechnics. The 
fact is that they have very few compared with this 
country, but what they have are very efficient. Another 
important point is that the chief part of the students are 
not.artisans, but the heads and managers of businesses, 
and their chemists and engineers. It is to the better 
training of the heads of businesses that Germans owe 
their success. 

A CENTURY’S SEA COMMERCE. 


From Mr. Benjamin’s paper, “ A Century of Sea Com- 
merce,” I quote the conclusion :— 


The. growth in the size of ships became most marked in the 
closing years of the century. Ten years ago there was not 
afloat a single vessel of 10,000 tons; in 1901 there will be 
twenty-five. In 1892 there were launched in the United 
Kingdom thirty-seven steamers of over 4,000 tons ; in 1900 no 
fewer than one hundred and twenty-five were built. Of the 
new steamers of over 10,000 tons to be born in the first year of 
the new century five will be over 18,000 tons each, Who can 
jlace a limit on what the new century may see? It is stated 
y 2 well-known shipbuilder that he is ready even now to build 
a steamer of 50,000 tons if desired. As far as material is 
concerned the thing is quite practicable. 


ENGLAND PARAMOUNT FOR EVER. 


An astonishing example of Imperialist vanity is sup- 
plied. by Mr. G. Stewart Bowles’ “ Rational Horizon of 
Falmouth,” the object of which is to prove that the 
British Empire must remain paramount for ever, and 
thus..form the only exception to the law which governs 
the rise and fall of Empires. “The sea-centre of the 
world,” we are told, “is irretrievably fixed,” and 
therefore — 

It follows with the utmost certainty that England has been 
given, perhaps by chance, possibly by something higher, the 
position which, in the end, was certain to secure for her, if the earth 
were. ever fully opened up, the ultimate predominance ; that 
England is supreme for the same reasons that every other dominant 

ower has been supreme ; but that, set as she is, in the midst of 
all Jands—lands oud can hardly now in any great proportion 
go back fundamentally upon their developments—she is destined 
ta stand above them all in durability, and secure in her 
Rational Horizon, which girdles all the earth, to last in 
supremacy, if it be so, until the end of time. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Florence Bell writes on “Mothers and Daughters.” 
Mr. Arthur Symons discusses Mr. Robert Bridges’ poetry. 
There is the usual admirably illustrated art article by 
Mr. Roger E. Fry. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. ' 


THE Westminster Review for July opens with an 
article under the impossible title of “‘ The Eradication of 
Bovine Tuberculosis.” 

Mr. Walter J. Baylis tells us that depression is the 
“ Disease of the Time ” :— 

A recent writer has ventured to prophesy that what will seem 
to posterity to have been the most characteristic feature of the 
nineteenth century is its curious intellectual cowardice. Men 
are brave enough physically, but they are terribly afraid of new 
ideas. What hinders us but cowardice from setting resolutely 
to work to sound everything to the bottom, and making up our 
minds to drop all conceptions out of the furniture of our minds 
that are no longer logically tenable? Thus only can we hope 
to lay the foundations of a firm faith for the future. Let us 
‘* prove all things and hold fast that which is good.” If we 
cannot believe in the traditions of the past, let us find something 
in which we can believe. 

The task of the twentieth century will be to find a faith 
credible to enlightened men. 


A PLEA FOR POSTERITY. 


Mr. H. Giffard-Ruffe makes “A Plea for Posterity,” 
and gives some harrowing examples of the results of the 
marriage of the bodily and mentally unfit. He looks 
to education to prevent such alliances in the future :— 

In education, in its highest sense, lies the salvation of 
humanity, and already there is a faint murmur in the air, 
betokening the coming of a higher form of civilisation, built 
up on the foundations of unselfishness and renunciation, whose 
citizens, daring to face the truth and acting on its teaching, will 
stamp out these seeds, which to-day constitute the gravest of 
perils to the future of the civilised races of the world. 

MILITANT IRELAND. 

“ Timon ” writes an article under this title. He deals 
with the Gaelic revival and the renewed land agitation as 
symptoms of a strong revival of the Irish Nationalist 
cause. “Timon” says that University Education and 
the Financial Relations question excite little interest in 
Ireland. He thinks that there is a distinct industrial 
revival, which has given rise to the preferential purchase 
of Irish manufactures, 

LORD ROSEBERY’S IMPERIALISM. 

Mr. W. D. Hamilton, writing on “ Labour Questions and 
Empire,” says :— 

Lord Rosebery’s empire, no matter how he seeks to conceal it, 
is an empire based on force, an empire of military dominion ; 
his confusing definitions are merely resorted to so that the 
ignorant and thoughtless may be enlisted to support a scheme 
which has for its primary object not the subjugation of alien 
peoples alone, but the subjugation of the very people who are 
foolish enough to toil and sacrifice in building it up. To 
realise a Roseberian empire it is necessary to create a strong 
public sentiment of national and race superiority. The two 
most powerful agencies for moulding popular thought are 
requisitioned for the propaganda, the press and the pulpit, and 
in due time the whole of society is infected with the deadly 
poison, until even the most degraded victims of misrule here are 
shouting for that misrule to be extended to territories where a 
freer and a wider life is possible. 





A CURIO of modern commerce is shown in the Leisure 
Hour by Mr. Walter Dexter, in the autograph reproduc- 
tion of negro letters sent from Africa to London firms, 
asking for copies of their illustrated catalogues or samples 
of their wares. The blacks are amused by the pictures, 
and reading that the catalogues are sent on application, 
forthwith apply in the best English they have been able 
to learn from the missionaries. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE National Review contains an important article 
by Mr. Arnold White entitled “A Message from the 
Mediterranean,” which I quote elsewhere. I have also 
dealt shortly with Germanicus’s paper on Russo-German 
relations. The other articles are not very interesting, 
with the exception of one signed “A Free Lance,” who 
recounts his experiences on the London Press. Free 
Lance arrived in London in January, 1898, with only a few 
pounds capital, and no private income, but with boundless 
confidence in his literary abilities. His first literary 
engagement wason a financial and social paper, from which 
in the course of twelve months he received some £43. His 
next paper, which he calls the Jmperial Journal, paid him 
some three shillings a column, and soon died of inanition. 
Free Lance then wrote a book, which a literary agent 
assured him was refused by ten publishers, but which, 
when afterwards published, sold 4,000 copies. In his 
third year Free Lance made £334. He declares also 
that he found it a great mistake to tear up articles which 
had been rejected a couple of times, and mentioned 
several articles rejected by from eight to twenty-five 
papers, and nevertheless accepted by reputable publica- 
tions. Free Lance says that American editors are much 
more courteous and prompt than their English confréres 
in dealing with contributors. 

THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 

Mr. A. M. Low, writing of the decision of the American 
Supreme Court in regard to Imperialism, draws the 
following analogy :— 

Imagine a court in which sits the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Cardinal Vaughan, and suppose a case presented to them 
the crux of which is the infallibility of the Pope. Or suppose 
Mr. Labouchere to be a lawyer instead of an editor, who the 
week after making a speech in the House denouncing the 
Government for carrying on war in Africa is made by a Radical 
Premier one of the law lords. He takes his seat on the bench and 
is required to decide, assuming such a thing to be possible, 
whether it is legal for England to make a Crown Colony of 
South Africa. 

Mr. W. B. Harris, speaking of the European tastes of 
the young Sultan of Morocco, says :— 

There is little hope for Morocco from within, No reforms 
will be introduced voluntarily. Whether Europe could insist 
upon some amelioration in the condition of the country is too 
large a question to discuss here. The young Sultan is intelligent, 
but his intelligence wants guiding in the right direction. The 
Moors are the most puritanical of all the Moslems, and look upon 
the introduction into Court circles of a Spanish circus and French 
danseuses with indignant horror, It is not too late to put a stop 
to all this. The Ministers of the Powers should point out to the 
Sultan that the road he is pursuing is the road to his own ruin, 
and to the ruin of his country. So far from encouraging Mulai 
Abdul Aziz to spend his revenues in a search for novelty and a 
craving for the tastes of civilised Europe, it would be far better 
to turn him back again into a course of conduct compatible with 
his position, which would ensure him the devotion of his people 
and the respect of the whole world. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett writes on “ The Execution 
of Marshal Ney,” pointing out what a large proportion of 
French society was in favour of the execution. Mr. A. J. 
Finberg describes the Royal Academy as “ A One Man 
Exhibition,” the one man being, of course, Mr. Sargent. 
Mr. A. C. Benson contributes an Ode to Music. 

BABI LILI III ISS 

THE greater part of the June number of the Revue de 
?Art is devoted to the Paris Salons of 1g01. Other 
articles deal with a Greek Bust and a Collection of 
Old Cream-jugs. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE July number contains many up-to-date articles. 
Those who have ever been up the Hudson will read with 
particular satisfaction the account of the efforts being 
made to preserve the magnificent Palisades which 
stretch along the Jersey shore of the Hudson. The 
photographs are well reproduced, and give a good idea 
of the ruggedness of the Palisades, and the lovely scenery 
surrounding them. 

POLAR RESEARCH. 


Mr. Cyrus C. Adams says that it is doubtful if there was 
ever more money invested in polar enterprises than at the 
present moment, except during the search for Sir John 
Franklin. Four Arctic expeditions are now in the field, 
and one or two more are certain to follow next year. 
There are British and German expeditions to Antarctic 
waters which will begin exploration late this autumn, and 
two other expeditions are preparing to take part in South 
Polar work. The chief interest however lies with the 
Antarctic explorers. Mr. Adams is very hopeful of the 
chances of discovering the North Pole. He says :— 


It will not be surprising if the North Pole is reached within 
the next two years. If Fortune has smiled on Mr. Peary, he 
may already have planted his flag there. Ever since Nansen 
stood as near the Pole as New York is from Boston, no Arctic 
authority has doubted that the long-sought prize is attainable. 
It is a question merely of a masterful leader, plenty of dogs, and 
three square meals a day. As sure as the sun rises, we 
know what is really at the northern apex of the world. It may 
be only a waste of ice-covered sea; but the truth, however 
dreary, will be golden treasure compared with the dross of 
Symmes’ Hole, or the yarn evolved by Howgate from Eskimo 
legends of north-polar denizens living under a genial sun, and 
making clocks and other New England knick-knacks. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler writes upon the Washing- 
ton Memorial Institution, and Mr. Howard A. Bridgman 
describes the Twentieth Century Club at Boston, which 
he sums up as follows :— 

A club designed, not for dining or good fellowship, but for 
service ; a club in which not the selfish but the altruistic spirit 
is regnant ; a club which, in the seven years of its existence, has 
done things so noteworthy and important that the impact of its 
vigorous life has been felt far beyond the bounds of its own city; 
a club whose membership of four hundred and fifty embraces as 
earnest a group of men and women as can be found federated in 
friendly bonds in any city of the world—such is the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston, organised January 24, 1894, ‘‘ to 
promote a finer public spirit and a better social order.” 


—eoe—— 


The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 


L. C. INNES in the July number strongly advocates 
that re-afforestation should occupy a prominent place 
among schemes for the prevention of famine in India, 
Most of his article is taken up in proving that sucha 
course would bring about the desired result. Irrigation 
has done a great deal of good, but is not always possible. 
Mr. Innes claims that where it fails re-afforestation will 
succeed. A forest of pines can, he says, be raised in 
110 years, so no time should be lost. J. D. Rees dis- 
cusses famine facts and fallacies at length and very 
favourably to the Indian Government. S. S. Thorburn 
writes an article entitled “ Agricola Redivivus,” in which 
he sets forth what is now being done in order to encourage 
and revive the cultivation of the land in India. The 
magazine contains many other interesting articles which 
lack of space forbids me noticing. 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE Australasian Review of Reviews for May is a very 
good number. I notice elsewhere Dr. Fitchett’s. admir- 
able description of the opening of the Commonwealth 
Parliament at Melbourne. That is only one of the 
features of the magazine. Mr. H. D. Burgess’s illustrated 
sketch of “South Australia at the Beginning of the 
Century” fills twenty-seven pages, and contains a very 
carefully written description of one of the great groups of 
colonies now federated in the Commonwealth. In the 
History of the Month, interesting particulars are given of 
the illuminations of the enchanted week, in describing 
which Dr. Fitchett almost blossoms into poetry. The 
passage of most interest to readers at home is that in 
which he describes the trouble in which Victoria has 
found herself involved by her factory legislation. He 
says :— 

Victoria has suddenly discovered that its Factories Act, if left 
isolated in the Commonwealth, must either itself break down 
or destroy the industries of the State. Industries in the sister 
States, not blessed with the industrial legislation of Victoria, 
will certainly prevail against them. A high tariff to keep off 
the competition of the rest of the world is the indispensable 
complement of such industrial legislation as Victoria has adopted. 
But there can be’ no tariff against the sister States of the 
Commonwealth, and the industries in those States will compete 

inst Victorian industries with destructive effect, unless all 

ke are provided with Wages Boards and compulsory holidays. 
The whole Commonwealth, in a word, must be brought under 
the Victorian Factories Act, or that much-debated measure will 
break down in Victoria itself. 

A Royal Commission is now taking evidence upon this 
subject. The sanitary clauses are accepted as admirable, 
and public opinion is in favour of a compulsory and 
general holiday, enforced by fines, on either Saturday or 
Wednesday; but the question as to the Wages Boards 
and general interference with hours has occasioned much 
more difference of opinion. It seems to be generally 
admitted that unless the other colonies will adopt a 
similar Act, Victorian industries cannot meet the com- 
petition of the sister colonies. 

A much greater event than even the visit of the Duke 
of Cornwall seems to have been the breaking up of the 
great drought. The extraordinary rainfall which swept 
over Australia is described as the richest, the most wide- 
spread, and the most beneficent which has visited 
Australia during the present generation. In one district 
in Queensland where rain had been unknown for years, 
26 inches of rain fel!, while in another 40 inches were 
recorded. The drought appears to have been very severe, 
and in one station near Cooper’s Creek only 300 sheep 
were left out of 95,000, and 500 cattle out of 30,000, and 
as the sheep perished, the dingoes, or wild dogs, multi- 
plied. Vast districts of Queensland became absolutely 
dead, the ground burned and caked without a single blade 
of grass. 

Writing upon the Census, Dr. Fitchett calls attention 
to the remarkable fact that in Victoria there are 89 males 
to 100 females, while in Western Australia there are only 
two women to every three men. 


——_— 


The Royal Magazine. 

THE most interesting paper in the July Royal is on 
“ the little Parliaments of England ”—the House of Keys 
in the Isle of Man ; the Royal Court of Guernsey, and the 
Jersey States House—all self-ruling islands, with their 
own separate codes of laws. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

THIS month’s magazine contains an unusual number 
of good scientific articles. Ina paper on “ The Sun as 
a Prophet,” Mr. A. Wallis Myers describes how Sir 
Norman Lockyer has arrived at the conviction that the 
time, area and extent of famines in India and droughts 
in Australia and Egypt may be accurately foretold by 
periodically examing the specks of sunspots—that is, by 
photographing the sun every day. 

THE AFRICAN WATERWAY OF THE FUTURE. 

“ C. de Thierry,” in an article on this subject, describes 
not what is, but what she hopes will be, the “Zambesi- 
Shiré-Nyasa-Tanganyika-Albert-Nyanza Waterway,” a 
waterway of which nature has already supplied by far 
the greater part, leaving still a few links to be put in by 
the engineering skill of man. “C. de Thierry” gibes at 
John Bull for his slowness in recognising the immense 
possibilities of Zambesi and Nyasaland. The great 
difficulty in the way of the development of these African 
possessions of ours is transport, and the writer says :— 

To understand it, one must realise that, to all intents and 
purposes, the coastline of Central Africa is the waterway extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Zambesi to the north end of Lake 
Tanganyika. From the Indian Ocean it is distant from four 
hundred to eight hundred miles, and the coast territory belongs 
to Portugal. 

Another source of weakness to the British Empire in 
South Africa is the wedge of foreign territory between 
the Soudan and British Central Africa, a complication 
introduced because we were foolish enough to allow 
Germany a slice’ of territory instead of keeping. all for 
ourselves, 

“C.de Thierry,” speaking of the resources of British 
Central Africa, says :— 

That British capital should be shy of a field so promising 
speaks badly for British enterprise. The truth is, until lately 
British colonies were unpopular. Frantic efforts were made to 
capture new markets, and money found for every project in 
every part of the world except the British Empire. Now that 
English capitalists have deigned to cast their eye on the 
undeveloped regions of His Majesty’s dominions, it is to be 
hoped we shall hear less about creating new markets and more 
about making the most of the old. It will be more profitable, 
with fewer risks, than investments in foreign countries. 

The great need is cheap transport. Land transport is 
chiefly carried on by means of native porters—“ a fine 
subject for the eloquence of free-born Britons” with 
more sentimentality than common sense. “ Why,” the 
writer asks, “does not British capital find an investment 
in these regions of Central Africa? or does the British 
capitalist only care to speculate?” This, “ C. de Thierry ” 
thinks, is partly true. The whole article is very instructive, 
forcible, and admirably illustrated. 





The Atlantie Monthly. 

THE Adlantic Monthly for June contains nothing 
of note if we except Mr. C. J. Bullock’s article on “ Trusts 
and Public Policy,’ in which Mr. Bullock comes to the 
conclusion that the great trusts are the forerunners of 
Socialism :— 

The concentration of all the railroads into a few groups, con- 
trolled by a single set of interests, is a brilliant triumph for the 
policy of centralisation ; and for this, too, Mr. Morgan has the 
gratitude of every Socialist. The popular discontent caused by 
the monopolisation of one necessary of life after another 
prepares the soil in a manner ideally perfect for the sowing of 
socialistic seed ; and it is a significant fact that American 
Socialism has first become an appreciable force in this era of 
trusts and combinations, 
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CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 


THE June number contains several instructive articles. 
Mr. Chanute’s article on Flying Machines is noticed 
elsewhere. 

INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT. 

Dr. W. H. Tolman contributes a paper entitled “ The 
Social Engineer.” It deals with the various arrange- 
ments and plans made by the large Captains of Labour 
for the improving of the social conditions of their 
employees. He describes what the New York Central 
Railroad has done for the army of 87,200 persons who 
serve it. Hospitals, clubs, cottages, baths, gymnasiums 
—all things required are provided, and food at cost price. 
Dr. Tolman gives various photographs of Port Sunlight, 
but does not describe Mr. Lever’s industrial common- 
wealth. In France, the managers of the mines at 
Anzin seem to have arranged for the comfort 
of their workers. with great care. They have, 
besides the usual cottages and other advantages, a 
very good system of old age pensions, a medical 
service of thirteen physicians, who give their care 
gratuitously, and nineteen co-operative stores run by the 
workmen themselves, independent of the company. The 
article concludes with an account of Mr. Van Marken’s 
arrangements for the industrial betterment of his work- 
men near Delft, in Holland, and also gives a description of 
the method by which good feeling is kept up between 
employer and employed. Mr. H.F. G. Porter contributes 
a short article upon the same subject, but he insists that 
the best method is to arrive at a satisfactory adjustment 
of the wage scale. The interest thus created for the 
advancement of the business in the men would lead to all 
other more altruistic measures. 

FIGHTING SMOKE. 

Professor C. H. Benjamin in an exceedingly interesting 
paper describes the way in which the smoke from the 
chimneys of the Cleveland factories has been diminished. 
It was not until the city appointed competent engineers 
to systematically observe and catalogue the volume of 
smoke discharged from different chimneys that any real 
advance was made. Since then, however, rapid improve- 
ment has been shown. The method employed for making 
observations is very simple and also reliable. A high 
building is chosen from which some twenty-five to thirty 
chimneys can be overlooked, and for about two hours the 
observer notes on a scale of “four” the condition of 
each chimney. “ Four” means dense black smoke and 
“zero” practically none. The observations are taken 
every five minutes, and the 25 thus obtained give a 
very fair average for each chimney. These observations 
are taken five or six times and on different days at 
varying hours, and the net result is therefore very accurate. 
Formerly when the supervising engineer called the atten- 
tion of an owner to his smoking chimney, the latter 
generally offered to show him from the window of his 
office other chimneys which smoked even worse. Now 
these reports are sent to each owner of the twenty- 
five to thirty chimneys observed, showing his standing 
and that of his neighbours, and the matter receives 
serious attention. There are many devices for reducing 
the smoke. In old furnaces steam and air jets are used, 
in new ones mechanical stokers are employed. The fuel 
bill is found to be reduced in proportion as the volume of 
smoke diminishes, and owners have therefore an additional 
incentive to introduce preventive measures. Locomotives 
are also observed, as their smoke is found to be extremely 
objectionable, and it is interesting to note that after reports 
of such observations were sent in to the different railways 


the smoke was reduced by about one-half. The figures 
are: before report sent in, average of 30 per cent., after a 
short time 14 per cent. This surprising result was 
obtained chiefly by the use of the one-shovel system, 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Joseph Horner writes upon “The Training of 
Workmen,” and also upon “ Goliath Cranes,” illustrated 
by interesting photographs. Mr. E. H. Foster contri- 
butes an article upon “Superheated Steam,” and 
Mr. Wm. Garrett discusses the causes of American 
competition being successful in an article entitled 
“ American and British Rolling Mill Practice.” 
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ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


THE two most interesting articles in the June magazine 
are Mr. Egbert P. Watson’s personal recollections of 
Captain John Ericsson, and Mr. E. Phillips’ account 
of Britain and her competitors in iron and steel 
making. 

CANADIAN STEEL. 


Mr. Phillips compares the various conditions prevailing 
in the manufacture of steel in England and America very 
much to the advantage of the latter. He suggests where 
improvements might be made, but does not appear very 
sanguine that his suggestions will be adopted. Perhaps, 
to English readers, the most cheering part of the article 
is the reference made at the end to Canadian steel. The 
new works at Sydney, Cape Breton, have been set up to 
tap the immense tracts of rich ore and coal in the neigh- 
bourhood. Sydney is destined to be one of the greatest 
shipping ports of Canada. The advantage that Canada 
has over the United States lies in the fact that coal and 
ore are in close proximity to the furnaces, and can be 
moved at one handling entirely by cheap water transport, 
and there is no further transportation of the finished 
products to the port of exportation. 

A comparison of the cost of production in Britain, 
Canada, and the States is interesting :— 

In Britain, cost of pig per ton is £2 10s., and of finished 
steel £3 15s. 

In America, cost of pig per ton is £1 10s., and of finished 
steeel £2 IOs. 

In Canada, cost of pig per ton is £1 3s., and of finished 
steel £2 4s. 

THE INVENTOR OF THE MONITOR. 

Mr. Watson knew Captain John Ericsson well, and the 
short sketch he contributes of the great inventor is full of 
interest. He says :— 

Captain Ericsson was of a robust figure, rotund in person and 
in voice, with an address which left no doubt whatever as to the 
meaning of his utterances. It cannot be said that he was an 
agreeable man to do business with; although he did not in- 
tentionally violate any of the canons of good breeding or good 
feeling, he was too much in earnest and too anxious to conclude 
whatever was under discussion to pay much attention to graces 
of delivery. He could unbend and be genial upon occasion, but 
it was like a gleam of sunshine from a March sky, and did not 
last long. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. F. Brocklehurst, in a paper upon the lessons from: 
the experience of British organised labour, endeavours to 
prove from the Jubilee Souvenir of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers that none of the objects for which 
the Society was started has been attained. In everything 
they have had to give in. Is it not strange, however, 
that, if these things be true, the Society, instead of getting 
weaker and weaker, becomes a greater power annually ? 
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THE FORUM. 


THE Forum for June contains nothing which requires 
separate notice, with the exception of Mr. J. P. Young’s 
“ American View of the British Industrial Situation.” 

WEST AND EAST. 

Professor P. Reinsch in an article on “ Governing the 
Orient on Western Principles,” says :— 

It would seem that it is not well to be too optimistic, to raise 
our hopes and expectations too high, in the matter of civilising 
the Orient according to Western standards, and of allowing alien 
races to participate in the benefits of our institutions, We 
should rather give attention to the inborn psychological 
characteristics of these populations, and make sure what effect 
the launching at them of our peculiar ideas and methods will 
have before we attempt a work of wholesale regeneration. 
Whether the introduction of Western industrialism will have a 
profound influence on the character of the Orientals has not as 
yet become apparent ; and still this is the only promising avenue 
of approach. In matters of thought and religion, the belief of 
the Orientals in the superiority of their own civilisation is 
practically unshaken. 

THE CUBAN CONVENTION. 


Mr. A. G. Robinson severely condemns the American 
Government for its secret attempt to force the Cuban 
Convention to come to decisions in the interest of the 
United States. The attempt by “hint” and “ sugges- 
tion” to influence the decision of the Convention had in 
reality only the effect of hurting Cuban susceptibility and 
solidifying their sentiments. 

THE NIHILIST PRESS. 

In an article by Mr. Abraham Cahan on “ Russian 
Nihilism of To-day ” we are told that there are in Russia 
at the present day no less than twelve revolutionary 
newspapers. Formerly there were only two, the cause of 
the increase being that— 
the average punishment for an offence of this kind is now about 
years ‘‘ free exile” in Siberia ; and as there is scarcely a 
village in Asiatic Russia that has not from twenty to thirty 
“‘ politicals” among its inhabitants, life in banishment is not 
half so hard to bear as it used to be. As a consequence, the 
raiding of a secret newspaper office is never accompanied by 
bloodshed now; and no sooner does one office fall into the 
hands of the enemy than another springs up in the same‘city. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. 


From an article on “ The Housekeeper’s Stone ” I quote 
the following :— 

The books, papers, and magazines of the home should, of 
course, be put within reach of the helpers. The library could be 
made to renew its vigour, and double its value in this way. The 
stereoscope, with its variety of instructive and pleasing pictures, 
would contribute delightfully to their entertainment. A micro- 
scope might be brought into requisition ; perhaps also a telescope 
or a spy-glass. When examining any interesting thing, it would 
be well worth while to cause the helper to share in it also; and 
in such respects, in the almost numberless instances which 
come to the surface in the experience of an intelligent family, 
there will be a host of opportunities of doing good, without 
which ambition no one can be supremely happy. The books 
referred to should embrace the best fiction, history, and light 
science, 

THE SECRET OF TAMMANY’S SUCCESS. 
. Mr. Gustavus Myers, in an article under this title, 
says :— 

The Tammany Hall organisation is made effective by its 
social activity. It admirably adapts itself to the environment of 
each neighbourhood, and comes into direct touch with the people. 
Its leaders give annual dinners to the poor of their districts ; they 
get this or that man out of trouble ; if a poor widow is in danger 
of being dispossessed her case is seen to ; “jobs ” are distributed ; 
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entertainments are held for the benefit of struggling churches ; 
and a thousand and one other varieties of assistance are rendered 
to the needy. All this, of course, is done selfishly, with a view 
to strengthening the leader and the organisation in the districts, 
and much of the money used comes from sources that would not 
bear investigation ; but the simple fact of its being done affects 
powerfully certain classes of voters. This element of human 
sympathy has more effect with them than all the lofty manifes- 
toes issued by committees or bodies with whom they never come 
in such personal contact. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Harold Martin growls angrily over the wickedness 
of the Manila censors, whose chief sin seems to have 
been that they delayed messages indefinitely. It is a 
good thing for Mr. Martin that he had never to deal with 
a South African censor. Mr. H. L. West writes on 
“The Place of the Senate in our Government.” Karl 
Blind analyses the Kaiser’s speeches in the Light of 
German History. Another article deals with the Religion 
of a College Student. 





THE HUMANITARIAN. 

THE July Humanitarian is prefaced with a portrait of 
the Earl of Meath, who also writes the opening article on 
“ Parks and Open Spaces in London.” Of the work of 
the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association Lord Meath 
says :— 

The Association has carried through over 400 successful under- 
takings, including the entire or partial laying out of 125 recrea- 
tion grounds in London. It has placed thousands of seats in 
public sites and planted thousands of trees. It has given grants 
to thirty gymnasia, has erected about fifty drinking or orna- 
mental fountains, has secured the opening on Saturdays (when 
they were closed) of 200 Board School playgrounds. It has 
promoted, or assisted in promoting, schemes for acquiring large 
Open spaces on every side of the metropolis, most of which 


. schemes involved the collection of many thousand pounds, It 


has promoted Bills in Parliament and opposed Bills, and is 
constantly engaged in work of this kind. It has daughter 
societies in Glasgow, Norwich, Liverpool and other places, 
besides imitators in America and Australia. It is recognised as 
the chief centre for the diffusion of information relating to open 
space matters by the public press, and by the public bodies in 
London, in the provinces, on the Continent and in the colonies. 

Altogether London now possesses 360 public recreation 
grounds. London also contains 166 graveyards which 
might be converted into parks. 

MEXICO. 

The second paper is also interesting, being an interview 
with M. de Mier, the Mexican Minister, on the subject of 
his own country. “There is but one party in Mexico; 
it is the party of General Diaz,” says M. de Mier, who is 
evidently very deeply attached to the President. The Euro- 
peans in Mexico form only 20 per cent. of the population, 
Indians and half-castes making up the remainder. Both 
these latter have good qualities and are extremely intelli- 
gent. Altogether Mexico is making rapid progress, and 
railways, telegraphs, and good roads are rapidly spreading 
over the country. ~ 

There are several other papers of interest in the 
Humanitarian, including one by the Countess of Malmes- 
bury on “ The Education of Women.” 
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FIVE numbers of L’Art du Théétre, an illustrated 
magazine devoted to drama and opera, chiefly French, 
have now appeared. The fifth number, however, is 
an extra “Quo Vadis?” number. Many beautiful 
illustrations of scenes on the stage are included. 
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THE NORTH AMBRICAN REVIEW. 


THE North American Review for June reprints the 
first chapter of Mr. Wells’s “ Anticipations,” which are 
cunning in the Fortnight/y. In other respects it is 
decidedly below par in interest. I have dealt with Pro- 
fessor Jenks’s paper, “ How Trusts Affect Prices” among 
the articles dealing with the industrial problem. 

IRELAND, 


Mr. Goldwin Smith contributes one of his papers on 
the Irish Question, in which we see his usual prejudices. 
Among other schemes for settling the Irish question he 
condemns severely that of the Imperial Federationists :— 

Of all the schemes, the strangest is that of Imperial Federa- 
tionists, who, to create materials for the political edifice of the 
construction of which they are enamoured, propose to break up 
the United Kingdom into its aboriginal nationalities, and give 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, each of them, a State 
legislature of its own. The restoration of the Heptarchy 
would be comparatively rational, since the kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy, if now revived, would not give rise anew to national 
quarrels and antipathies of race. They would, moreover, with 
Wales, Ireland, and the two Scotlands, Highland and Lowland, 
make a sufficiently numerous and tolerably equal group. A 
federal union of England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland would 
infallibly be, from the outset, a combination of the three lesser 
States against the greater. Decentralisation to some extent, if 
the central government is overloaded, may be good ; though 
it is difficult to see, ina kingdom so completely knit together 
by railroads and unifying agencies of every kind, what line 
decentralisation could take. But such a scheme as that of 
breaking up the United Kingdom, for the purpose of combining 
its fragments in a polity with the Antipodes, will scarcely engage 
the practical attention of statesmen. 

Whatever we think of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s opposition 
to Home Rule, I am glad to see that he recognises 
clearly the chief racson @étre of Irish Nationalism at the 
present moment :— 

It is to partnership in the United Kingdom that Ireland’s 
interest seems so clearly to point. It by no means so clearly 
points to partnership in the great predatory Empire, to which the 
Jingo aspires. From such a union as this, Irish patriots may 
well recoil. In forming an opposition to Jingoism, on whatever 
ground, Irish Nationalists may be playing a very useful part at 
a critical juncture. They may be serving the interests of the 
British people and of humanity at large, as well as their own. 

CHINESE POETRY. 

Dr. W. A. P. Martin writes on “The Poetry of the 
Chinese.” He says :— 

An educated Chinese is, of all men, the most devoted to the 
cultivation of poetry. If he makes a remarkable voyage, he is 
sure to give the world his impressions in verse. He inscribes 
fresh couplets on his door-posts every New Year’s Day. 
Poetical scrolls, the gifts of friends, adorn the walls of his shop 
or study. He spends his leisure in tinkering sonnets ; and, 
when he escorts a guest as far as some pretty pavilion on a hill- 
side, he never fails to extract from his boot-top the ready pencil, 
and to indite in verse an adieu, which passes for impromptu— 
scrawling, at the same time, on wall or pillar a record of the 
occasion. 

Epic poetry is, however, wanting in China, but 
dramatic verse is abuadant, and didactic poetry so com- 
monly used that official regulations are frequently thrown 
into that form. Dr. Martin also gives a number of 
specimens of Chinese lyrics, but in their English dress 
they seem rather commonplace and in no way 
distinctive. 

THE CHRISTIAN OUTLOOK. 


“The Outlook for Christianity ” is treated as the tenth 
instalment of the “ Great Religions of the World.” The 
article is written by Dr. Washington Gladden. Dr. 


Gladden deals with each of the great branches of the 
Christian faith. He takes the Greek Orthodox Church 
first, quoting Count Tolstoy to show “ that it is not only 
moribund but rotten.” But surely.Dr. Gladden does not 
think that Count Tolstoy ever believed that Orthodoxy 
was particularly rotten. According to Tolstoy, there is 
nothing to choose between the various Churches as far as 
rottenness goes. If Count Tolstoy adopted the Orthodox 
Church for special denunciation, he did it merely because 
it was the nearest to him, in somewhat the same way that 
an Italian Anarchist, wishing to show the badness of all 
Governments, might point out the sins of the Italian 
Government. Dr. Gladden thinks that Catholicism is in 
a more hopeful state, but he naturally concludes that the 
Protestants are the elect, and he points to the rapid 
increase of Protestantism “from nothing” as a proof. 
THE Y,M.C.A. IN AMERICA. 

Mr. L. L. Doggett writes on “The Jubilee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association” in America. Of 
the rapid growth of the Associations in late years he 
says :— 

Expansion has been the striking characteristic of the period 
from 1878 to 1901. The American Associations have, increased 
in membership two and one-half times, from 99,000 to 255,000 ; 
in value of property, ten-fold, from $2,295,000 to more than 
$22,000,000 ; in the number of buildings, seven-fold, from 
56 to 400; in employed men, over thirteen-fold, from 114 
to 1,525; the current expenses for operating the Associations 
have increased nine-fold, from $376,000 to $2,900,000 annually. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Sir Norman Lockyer writes on “Sunspots and 
Rainfall,” mentioning that the greatest heat is met with 
when sunspots are at their maximum. Mr. W. E. Henley 
contributes some original poems. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 

THE Strand Magazine for July is a fair average 
number. Twelve pages are devoted to Lord Rosebery’s 
turf successes ; another article describes the Patent Office 
in Chancery Lane. The writer, while not considering the 
Patent Office perfect, says it is infinitely better than 
twenty years ago. Some 30,000 odd patents are issued 
from it each year, and, curiously enough, not much more 
than half of these are from British inventors. Taking 
one hundred years’ work, the United States come first, 
France second, and England third, with considerably 
less than half as many pateats as Uncle Sam. 

“PICTURES PREFERRED BY THEIR PAINTERS.” 

Mr. Frederick, writing on this subject, says that Sir 
Laurence Alma-Tadema, of all his works, prefers a 
picture in the possession of an American—‘ A Kiss”; Mr. 
G. F. Watts’ favourite is the familiar “ Love and Life” ; 
Mr. Marcus Stone’s, “A Sailor’s Sweetheart”; Mr. Phil 
Morris, “ The First Communion”; Mr. Leader, “At 
Evening Time there shall be Light”; and Mr. Solomon, 
“Samson and Delilah.” The artist’s choice is certainly 
not always that of the public. 

ANOTHER THEORY BECOMES A FACT. 

Mr. Frederick Langdon has an article on Professor 
Adams, of Montreal, who by a series of experiments on 
marble with great heat and great pressure has removed 
another theory to the realms of fact. He has now proved 
that the solid rocks of the earth become, under the 
tremendous pressure and heat of the interior, semi-liquid 
and mobile, “so that they may be said to flow like 
treacle.” An interesting account is given of the demon- 
stration of this theory. 

There is also an article on “ Natural Optical Illusions.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN, 


THE June Cosmopolitan \s full of interesting papers, 
notably a sketch of Pierpont Morgan, noticed elsewnere. 


“THE YOUNGEST SOLDIERS IN THE WORLD. 


Mr. Allen Sangree’s article with this title is one of the 
best lately written upon the Boers ; the point he especially 
brings out is the extremely youthful age at which many 
Boers take the field. Speaking of a party of Boers who 
suddenly appeared on a mountain top, firing with two 
Creusots on the English troops, he says :— 

More amazing to a stranger, however, was the childish appear- 
ance of those who handled these death-dealing implements, A 
beardless face was the common attribute, and but few, in this 
country, would have been entitled to a vote. Some were but 
fourteen or fifteen years of age; the lieutenant alone showed 
maturity. 


The Boers, he says— 
have never forgotten Elandslaagte, when the English horsemen 
—. kneeling burghers with their long lances and twirled 
them in the air ; the youngest Transvaaler would gladly give up 
his life to kill a lancer. 


AMERICAN WOMEN THE MOST PERFECT ARTISTS’ MODELS. 


M. Gustav Kobbé writes an entertaining article on “ The 
Artist and his Model,” the gist of which is that, although, 
of course, there are models and models in America as 
elsewhere, yet in beauty of face and figure, in grace and 
in intelligence, no model can possibly compare with the 
American model. Ass a rule, also, she belongs to a’class 
far superior to that of foreign models. The lines of the 
American model’s figure are “ more symmetrical, cleaner 
in the joints, and with a good suggestion of underlying 
muscle.” 

WOMEN ON WOMEN. 


Lavinia Hart writes a very pleasant, readable article 
on “A Girl’s College Life”,in America. The difference 
in tone between girls’ and young men’s colleges she 
attributes to two causes, the latter of which, will. cause 
many people to open their eyes :— 

First. The seriousness with which the college girl regards her 
course, 

Second. The thoroughly feminine consideration with which 
she regards her fellows. 


Although not unduly sanguine, she thinks, on the whole, 
their athletic, invigorating, somewhat “boyey” college 
life is good for them. 

Mary C. Blossom writes on “The Well-gowned 
Woman,” and proves that she is one of the few, very 
few, who can write a good article on dress. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox writes a short and original 
paper, rather oddly called “ Insight,” the point of which 
1s that it is often very difficult to help women—because 
they are women. They complain, let us say, of dish-wash- 
ing ; you invent for them a perfect and a cheap dish- 
washing machine ; and it does not pay its barest expenses. 
She concludes :— 

Whatever woman’s gifts may be, she lacks the concentration 
mecessary to make her great. 

She lacks system. 

She lacks patience to await results. 

And she is distracted by many details which do not interfere 
with men’s minds when they are intent upon a purpose. 


Why is this? she asks, and answers that “it was the 
original design of Nature that it should be so.” Not 
altogether satisfactory, and distinctly questionable. 


OF REVIEWS. 


The United Service Magazine. 


THE July number contains a reply to “ Vinculum,” by a 
regimental officer. He is very crushing in his remarks 
about the Aldershot field day and the system of fine 
discipline and control which was prevalent there before 
the war. He draws an imaginary picture of two 
different battles, one the theoretical, as defended by 
“Vinculum,” and practised at Aldershot and elsewhere, 
the other the actual in which the men are trained by 
what the writer calls “Boer method.” The whole 
difference is in a nutshell. ‘ Vinculum” urges. that men 
should be trained in mass ; “ Regimental Officer” says that 
they should be trained to act individually, 

In an article upon the Zersonnel of the Navy from 
within the writer says :— 

In my opinion the time has come to recognise that too much 
weight has been given to shore services of naval men, especially 
so when lieutenants, without anything at all remarkable about 
them, except that they passed some months with a Naval Bri- 
gade, are jumped over hundreds of other officers serving all over 
the world in their naval capacity, some in most important posi- 
tions, and that moreover these lucky officers are now selected by 
their extreme youth for our future Admirals of the Fleet, and 
who in consequence will sit on top of the list as recognised sea- 
dogs for many years. 

He only hopes that the many officers who have been 
promoted for land service will not be found wanting when 
tested on their own animal, the sea horse. 

“ A Naval Officer” comments upon the fact that Ports- 
mouth Dockyard has reached the limits of its expansion, 
Devonport almost so. He points to Milford Haven as 
being alone of all dockyards capable of indefinite expan- 
sion by sea and land. 

Sit es 
The Century. 

Louis DYER, in a short sketch of Alfred the Great, 
says that to the work begun by Alfred a thousand years 
ago we owe it that under guidance of prevailingly English 
law and English speech a new race is growing up in 
America. 

A railway president’s day is described by Charles 
De Lano Hine.. The. arduous nature of the work done 
daily can be gathered from the opening paragraph of the 
article. pedi cine. 

No American likes to be a figurehead. The genius of our 
institutions is opposed to the idea of an official knowing less than 
his subordinate ; so it has come that our railroad presidents pre- 
side over all departments in fact as well as in theory. They are 
not technically expert in every department, but they have a 
working knowledge of each, and they know enough to get the 
most out of each technical man, and to establish a balance of 
power which holds every expert within his proper limit of 
usefulness, 

“ Impostors among Animals” is the title of an inter- 
esting article by Professor Wm. Morton Wheeler, 
illustrated with clever photographs of the impostors in 
question. The second instalment of ex-President Grover 
Cleveland’s lecture upon the Venezuelan boundary 
controversy deals with the intervention of the United 


States, 
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IN the July Quzver a doctor’s daughter writes of some 
remarkable patients her father attended. She first saw 
Carlyle on the doorstep of her father’s home, and not 
knowing him, described him as a funny-looking old 
gentleman. There are some pleasing references to his 
niece, Miss Aitken. Charles Dickens and the doctor 
were associated in the successful rescue of a well known 
author from the drink habit. 
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THE REVIEWS. REVIEWED. 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 


ONE of the chief features in the. Empire Review for 
July is a short article describing “A Boer Refugee 
Camp,” by Mr. H. S. Caldecott, the Civil Command- 
ant. Mr. Caldecott begins by stating that the women 
and children, of whom there are 800, are not regarded as 
prisoners, though they are surrounded by wire fencing 
and “certain bounds are fixed beyond which they must 
not go without a permit.” Also they are allowed to corre- 
spond “ freely,” “subject, of course, to censorship.” Mr. 
Caldecott might as well say that the inmates of Worm- 
wood Scrubbs “ are not regarded as prisoners,” “though 
there are certain bounds beyond which they are not allowed 
to go,” and that they are allowed to correspond freely, 
“subject to the fact that they are not allowed to 
write letters.” It is not easy to trust an account written 
in this way; but according to Mr. Caldecott, the free 
women who are not allowed to go beyond bounds, and 
the'free correspondents whose letters are subject to the 
censor; lead a very happy life. “The camp is under 
martial law, and any infringement of the regulations 
carries with it the penalties of martial law,” he adds 
naively. The prisoners who are not prisoners are 
divided, says Mr. Caldecott, on the subject of the war, 
some having lost hope, and others recounting miraculous 
events which happened to Mr. Kruger as a proof that all 
will come right. They expect that when they do get 
back to their farms they will find things as they were 
before. Mr. Caldecott says :— 

I find amongst the women an intense longing to get back to 
their farms and homes. They hardly seem to realise the desola- 
tion which the war has wrought throughout the country, affecting 
the British population quite as much as the Dutch. They have 
in their minds the old peaceful days, with lowing herds and 
bleating flocks, ploughing and reaping, soap-making, rough 
tanning of hides, sheep-shearing, the monthly Nachtmaal, and 
the quiet, undisturbed, rustic life which they enjoyed in the days 
before Kruger and Steyn let loose the dogs of war. If they could 
only get back, they fancy all this would be restored to them. 
The dream can never be realised. Their homes are wrecked, 
and many a bread-winner has fought his last fight, millions of 
sheep and cattle have been slaughtered, the ploughs are rusty, 
and the lands fields of weeds. They do not realise the bitterness 
still in store for them. 

But why, Mr. Caldecott, “ still in store,” when they are 
living in an earthly paradise at British expense, and “ are 
not regarded as prisoners ”? 


SHOPPING LAWS IN AUSTRALASIA. 


The Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent-General for New 
Zealand, writes on this subject. He describes in detail 
the shopping laws of New Zealand, the chief points of 
which are that all shops must be kept clean and venti- 
lated, all assistants must receive an hour for their mid- 
day meal, women and boys must not serve more than 
fifty-two hours a week, which means that shops which 
open at 8 a.m. must shut by 6.30. Every shop assistant 
must have a half-holiday one day a week, the day to be 
settled by the locality itself. In addition, proper seats 
must be provided, and no woman worked so continuously 
as to prevent her using them. Altogether, New Zealand 
in this respect, as in others, has long outdistanced the 
parent country. 

THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 

Sir W. F. Miéville describes “The Foreign Office 
from Within” in an article from which I quote the 
following :— 

The drafts of all official despatches bearing on important 
questions of international policy are submitted to the Sovereign, 
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and her late Majesty was always kept posted in passing events, 
perusing annually many thousands of documents. The Sovereign 
also sees the different series of confidential print. The practice 
of issuing to the Cabinet and to our Ambassadors abroad these 
confidential papers is, though they are all printed at the Foreign 
Office, somewhat dangerous, yet the risk of the print falling into 
the hands of persons for whom it is not intended, has to be run, 
as the prompt communication of the papers to our representatives 
in foreign countries is an absolute necessity ; of course, the 
greatest care is taken in the matter, as also in relation to the issue 
of cipher codes and cabinet keys. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There is a number of other articles. The editor dis- 
cusses Sir David Barbour’s Report on the Finances of 
the Transvaal. Lieut.-Colonel A. B. Williams writes on 
The Militia as It Was, Is, and Ought to Be.” With the 
articles on “ The Passing of British Trade” and “ The 
Slave Trade in Northern Nigeria” I have dealt briefly 
elsewhere. 


——690=—=— 


The Windsor. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL writes an article 
upon Earl Roberts, frontispieced by a sketch of the 
Commander-in-Chief by Mortimer Menpes, and illus- 
trated by scenes from his adventurous life, mostly drawn 
from the Graphic. Mr. Churchill thus describes Lord 
Roberts as he appeared in South Africa :— 

How hard he worked! Snapshot photographs reveal the 
extraordinary ‘‘all aliveness” of the little Field-Marshal. 
You see him walking with the superabundant appearance of 
energy of some-magnificent horse, impatient for the chase. - His 
physical strength shamed men twenty years younger than he. 
His endurance and capacity for work surpassed all, even the 
hard General of the Nile. If he put his hand on a man’s arm, 
the grip of every individual finger was felt. His manner was 
unruffled, he rarely frowned, but when he did, generals obeyed 
without demur. His eyes, so people noticed, had a curious 
power of conveying the strongest emotions, even though the face 
remained perfectly motionless. Sometimes they blazed, and 
there seemed to be hot, yellow fire behind them. Then men 
found it best to speak up straight and clear and make an end 
quickly. At others there was a steel-grey glitter, quite cold 
and uncompromising, which had a most sobering effect on those 
who saw it. But more often his eyes twinkled brightly with 
kindness or pleasure, and officers who had been to see him 
returned to work with redoubled energy for ‘‘ Bobs.” 


Gilbert L. Jessop writes upon how to field. He says 
that it is impossible to over-rate the advantage of having 
a good fielding side, and the sooner batting is sacrificed 
somewhat for it the sooner shall we see the number of 
drawn games diminished. 

C. de Thierry contributes the first of a series of descrip- 
tive articles upon the naval bases of the Empire. Need- 
less to say the subject of the first paper is Gibraltar. 





Harmsworth’; Magazine. 

THE July number of Harmsworth’s Magazine contains 
articles on Princess Louise as a photographer, and a 
paper revealing how much of the best part of London is 
owned by aristocratic and wealthy landlords. The Duke 
of Bedford, for. instance, besides owning one hundred 
acres, some of which is worth £25,000 an acre, makes 
£10,000 a year out of tolls from produce carts at Covent 
Garden, and is likely to make more, rents for standing 
room being of course on the rise. Another paper is an 
interview with a snake-charmer—a gruesome subject 
with fascinations for many people. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


WE have noticed elsewhere the article describing the 
Childhood Exhibition, also M. Lavisse on education in 
France, and M. Delbet on the Evolution of Surgery. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN FINANCE. 


Those interested in financial matters, and who draw a 
parallel between the United States and this country, 
should study with attention M. Viallate’s clear, and in its 
way most interesting, account of how America as a nation 
managed her finance during the late century. During 
the first ten years of the Northern States’ actual existence 
the children of the new Republic were to all intents and 
purposes in the position of the present citizens of Monaco, 
they paid no rates and taxes ; and the income of the 
country was derived partly from the duties paid at the 
Custom House and partly from the sale of Government 
land, which stretched out illimitable towards the West. 
The second war with England—that which lasted from 
1812 to 1815—put an end to this happy state of things, 
and taxes were raised on everything that could be taxed, 
save, curiously enough, tobacco. Many of these taxes 
were abolished with the end of the war and the increasing 
prosperity of the country; and by the year 1835 the 
Republic had paid off its past debts, and the following 
year the receipts so far exceeded the expenditure that 
Congress decided to lend a large sum to the various 
states in order to enable them to carry out proposed 
public works, which it was felt would redound to the 
prosperity of the country. 

Then came the Mexican War; and some fifty years 
ago America suddenly discovered she must start a proper 
navy. The War of Secession may be briefly said to have 
brought about the creation of the income-tax and of the 
death duties, as well, of course, as much heavy taxation, 
which, however, once the war came to an end, were 
gradually abolished, save always three—those bearing on 
spirituous liquors, beer, and tobacco. The American 
income-tax has come through many vicissitudes, owing, 
it is said, to the determination of the Republican party 
never to allow it to become a permanent law. M. Viallate 
evidently considers that, financially speaking, America 
will ruin herself should she go on desiring what may now 
be called Imperial Expansion. Whereas in old days 
only eighty-three million dollars were spent each year on 
army, navy, and pensions connected with the two services, 
at the present moment three hundred and thirty millions 
disappear into this gulf alone, and Congress has got quite 
into the habit of regarding each Budget presented to its 
notice as a War Budget. 

THE POETRY OF CHINA. 

The Chinaman very willingly drops into poetry, and 
Madame Judith Gautier, the clever daughter of one of 
the most famous French writers of the last century, who 
has long made China and Chinese literature her spe- 
ciality, actually prints as the first of a number of quaint 
Chinese verses belonging to all ages some lines con- 
tributed to her collection by the present Chinese Minister 
to Paris, Yu-Keng. Most of the verses gathered together 
by Madame Gautier, which are admirably translated by 
her into French, deal in some form or other with the 
passion of love. Very touching were the lines addressed 
by a young girl to her lover in the year B.C. 2500, telling 
him she cannot give him her love because her parents 
disapprove :— 

Willingly would I give you my heart, beloved, 
But do I not owe obedience to my parents ? 
is the burden of her song. 


OF REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


WE have noticed elsewhere M. d’Avenel’s article on 
the Machinery and Scenery of the French Theatres. 


MODERN DRESS AND SCULPTURE. 


M. de La Sizeranne contributes a study of modern dress 
in sculpture as observed in the Salons of 1901. Both 
Salons, he says, were characterised by a strong reaction 
against the modern school, and a strong tendency towards 
a rehabilitation of past methods. Asregards the problem 
of the prosaic aspect of modern dress, and the difficulties 
which it puts in the;way of the sculptor, M. de La Sizeranne 
explains what he calls the fundamental zsthetic law of 
human dress ; it is zesthetic, he says, in the proportion in 
which it is revealing. Now the ordinary dress of a 
gentleman of modern times is not revealing, but a kind 
of shell, the object of which, apparently, is to make every 
man look as like his neighbour as a tortoise is like another 
tortoise. M.de La Sizeranne argues, indeed, that this 
levelling costume, which tries to make the consumptive 
clerk look like the athlete, is entirely characteristic of an 
age in which equality isan ideal. His conclusion appears 
to be that the artist should never be bound by the idea of 
to-day, and that if his subject looks better in drapery than 
in a modern great-coat, he should paint him in drapery 
regardless of contemporary laughter, and assured of the 
approval of posterity. 


ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS. 


M. de Vogiié reviews Mr. J. E. C. Bodley’s work on 
France, her History and her Political Institutions. The 
edition of Mr. Bodley’s book which he had-before him is 
the one which its author has written in French, and he 
has relieved it of the great mass of explanations which 
were, of course, necessary in the edition intended for 
English readers.’ Ori the whole M. de Vogiié is impressed 
by the remarkable knowledge which Mr. Bodley was able 
to gain of the French people in the comparatively short 
period of eight years’ study, but he complains that 
Mr. Bodley remains an Englishman, inasmuch that his 
attitude towards the French people rather resembles 
that of a visitor to the Zoological Gardens, who, finding 
himself inspecting a cage of pretty little monkeys, says, 
“ How tame they are after all!” 


CHINA. 


There are two articles connected with China in the June 
numbers. In the first, M. Piry, of the Chinese Customs 
Service, describes the attitude of the Chinese people 
towards reform. He lays it down that it is desirable that 
the nations of the West should acquire a better know- 
ledge of the good qualities of the Chinese as well as of 
their bad qualities. He comes to the conclusion, which 
may surprise many people who imagine they understand 
the Chinese problem, that so far from being an obstacle 
to reform, the educated class in China—the Mandarinate, 
as M. Piry calls it—is destined to be actually the vehicle 
by which reform will come. The other article connected 
with China is by Lieutenant Darcy, of the French Navy, 
in which he gives in the form of a diary the story of the 
defence of the French Legation in Pekin. It is an 
exciting and stirring story, told with characteristic 
clearness and precision, and the reader shares in the 
excitement of the narrator right up to that final scene 
when a servant of the French Legation brings news, 
which was not at first believed, that Europeans with 
black faces were arriving by the Imperial Canal and 
entering the British Legation. And yet it was true, and 
the Sikhs had come. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THE Nouvelle Revuz, though the June numbers 
are more interesting than usual, has no article calling 
for separate notice, and the editors are evidently finding 
out—as have done so many of their English brethren— 
that fiction tends to become more and more popular. 
Considering that Roman Catholicism is still the State 
religion of France, it is curious how seldom the personal 
aspect of the Vatican is touched on in the French Reviews, 
therefore the more interest attaches to M. B. D’Agen’s 
vivid account of a Papal audience. 


THE POPE TO-DAY. 


“ The long thin body is wholly concealed by the floating 
robes, which seem to envelope rather a spirit than a 
mortal man..... The ascetic countenance, surmounted 
by a high domed forehead, is lighted by two small bright 
eyes ; the mouth, with slenderly formed lips, seems 
equally ready to utter a benediction or to hiss forth an 
anathema.” 

PREMATURE BURIAL. 


A painful andoccasionally much discussed subject is once 
more treated, and M. Pilon evidently believes that on the 
whole the many stories told concerning premature burial are 
true, and that far too little account is made of such cases 
by the medical profession. He points out that among 
savages, and in the days of antiquity, every kind of 
precaution was taken to preserve loved ones from so 
horrible and tragic a fate; and even now the Siamese 
and native tribes of India, Australia, and South America, 
ail so arrange matters that premature burial becomes in 
their case impossible. Inthe Middle Ages St. Charles 
Borroméo absolutely forbade any corpse in his diocese to 
be buried before a certain number of hours had gone by. 
Comparatively modern cases are, of course, much the 
most interesting from a practical point of view, and 
among other nineteenth century fairly authentic cases of 
premature burial, the writer tells the story of the young 
London attorney, Edward Stapleton, who owed his return 
to the world of the living to the fortunate fact that his 
jast illness—typhoid—had presented certain peculiar 
symptoms which made the doctors in charge of the case 
determined to hold a Jost-mortem. Mr. Stapleton, who 
lived for many years after, always declared that he had 
been aware of everything that had happened to him from 
the moment when he heard those about him say, “ He is 
dead,” to the instant when laid, full length, on the dis- 
secting table—after having been actually buried and dug 
up again by well-paid body-snatchers— he had heard the 
welcome words, “ Why, he is alive !” 

In France, where the legal delay allowable between the 
death and the burial is very short—indeed, far too short 
—the question of premature burial has come up again 
and again; and during the Second Empire a notable 
discussion took place in the French Upper Chamber, in 
which Cardinal Donnet, a distinguished Churchman, rose 
and told in striking terms the story of a young priest who, 
falling into a state of catalepsy, saw and heard everything 
which preceded his being placed in his coffin quite 
distinctly ; the lid was closed, and the coffin was actually 
being carried from the church where the funeral service 
was taking place to the churchyard, when the “ unfortu- 
nate corpse” managed with a prodigious effort to make 
so great a noise that it attracted the attention of his 
bearers. “That young priest, gentlemen,” cried the 
orator, “is before you now ; I it was who passed through 
that terrible experience.” 


WHY NOT MOTOR-CAR KITCHENS? 

Madame Schmahl continues her most interesting series 
of articles concerning French domestic economy. She 
would evidently like to see some system of central 
kitchens established, where for a reasonable price the 
weary housewife could purchase her household food all 
ready cooked ; she points out that it would be even easy 
to create, with the aid of well-arranged motor-car 
kitchens, a kind of ambulant restaurant from whence 
food could be served practically ready for table. In this 
fashion home life would lose none of its intimate charm, 
but many a harassed wife and housekeeper would be 
saved from much which now really darkens the existence 
of innumerable modern women. Madame Schmahl points 
out that some plan of the kind is actually in working 
order at Berlin ; but there the ambulant restaurant only 
concerns itself with the preparation of food for the sick 
and ailing. “After all,” concludes the writer, “the 
disappearance of our kitchens need not mean the dis- 
appearance of family life ; on the contrary, the emancipa- 
tion of women from certain degrading and extremely 
fatiguing household tasks would really tend to raise 
marriage as an institution.” 

ONCE MORE THE NECKLACE. 

Probably few people are aware that the famous diamond 
necklace played, towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
very much the same part in France as has done more 
recently the Dreyfus case. For a long time historians 
believed that Marie Antoinette was not wholly blameless 
in the matter : now, however, patient and long researches 
of many seekers after truth—notably the brothers de 
Goncourt and M. Funck-Brentano—tend to prove that 
the unhappy queen was the victim of an infamous 
plot. Under the title “An Historic Rehabilitation,” 
M. Pascal tells once more the extraordinary complicated 
story which formed, as he very rightly says, the preface to 
the Revolution. 





GERMAN CHILDREN. 

Under the curious and quaint title of “ Puericulture in 
Germany,” M. Wolff contributes a really charming and 
illuminative article concerning the fashion in which 
modern Germany prepares her boys and girls for the 
struggle of life. There State education is no dead letter ; 
every German married couple, whatever their rank or 
position in the State, is compelled to prove that they are 
bringing up their child or children properly, and from the 
age of three boys and girls crowd the Kindergartens, 
where they are above all taught to play, though reading, 
writing, drawing, and sewing are not neglected. Kinder- 
gartens are practically unknown in France, and therefore 
the French writer describes them in considerable detail. 
After the Kindergarten comes the Primary School, and 
from this the boys are gradually drafted into the Technical 
Schools, of which we in this country have lately heard so 
much. It is there that each young German learns not 
only one but sometimes several trades ; and while the 
boy is becoming a practical mechanic, his sister is being 
given what may be called a thorough home education. 
In her school she is taught how to become 1 good house- 
keeper ; she is made to learn cooking in all its branches ; 
and quite as much attention is paid to tuition in cutting-out 
and dressmaking as to the learning of foreign languages. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Other articles deal with the Débuts of the Great 
Napoleon ; with Italian Neo-Catholicism ; with Tam- 
many Hall, as seen through French Spectacles ; and with 
England’s hereditary claim to be considered the enemy 
of France. 
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LA REVUE. 


THE June number of La Revue—as M. Finot now 
calls what was formerly La Revue des Revues —is 
interesting as usual, and the variety of subjects dealt 
with is still kept up. 

A PLEA FOR MORE POETRY IN LIFE. 

M. Paul Stapfer, a litterateur of Bordeaux, contributes 
an article, sometimes really eloquent, on ‘‘ The Place 
which Poetry should have in Life.” Poetry as is 
used by: M. Stapfer does not mean merely verse. 
He would extend its domain so as to _ include 
the element which a poor working girl, with 
barely enough to live upon, brings into her life 
when she saves a few pence to buy flowers 
for her garret. To judge of actions merely by their 
material utility is the profound error of an incurably 
prosaic mind—for M. Stapfer is no utilitarian. “We 
must learn to spend liberally without always looking for 
a material profit in the near future. Waste is a thousand 
times better than some saving.” Not that there is any 
very novel doctrine in what M. Stapfer says about the 
possible poetry of every life, and love of the beautiful in 
all its forms ; it is the way in which he words his gospel 
which is rare. 

THE PRUSSIFICATION OF POLAND. 

M. Antoine Potocki, writing on “The Martyrdom of 
Poland in Prussia,” enters at considerable length into the 
treatment of the Polish provinces of Germany during the 
last century. In 1890 the population of Prussian Poland 
was Officially put at nearly 3 millions. According to the 
Poles themselves it was more than 33 millions, 10°8 per cent. 
M. Potocki’s enumeration of the different processes of 
denationalisation to which Poland has been subjected 
irresistibly recalls the methods advocated by a certain 
section of the English press for dealing with South 
Africa. Prussian methods, he considers, might result, at 
their present rate of progress, in Poland being absorbed 
and colonised in several centuries, and at a fabulous cost. 
Again, one wonders if in South Africa we are to profit by 
Prussian experience or not. 

AERIAL NAVIGATION. 

This is a subject which M. Finot evidently considers 
of high importance, for he never fails to keep his readers 
well abreast of the latest progress made in aeronautic 
science. In the June Ist number M. Georges. Caye 
discusses the most recent developments of the flying 
machine in France. Although the thoughts of mankind 
have always revolved around the idea of navigating the 
air, this has never been anything like so much the case 
as recently. M. Caye regards the advent of aerial 
navigation as very near at hand, although he does not 
venture to say whether we shall attain it by the construc- 
tion of a machine lighter or heavier than air. He 
inclines, however, to be of the school which advocates a 
machine heavier than air. M. Roux describes the pro- 
gress of aerial navigation abroad, paying special attention 
to the recent successes of Mr. Davidson. The paper is 
illustrated by various curious diagrams of bat-like, 
windmill-like, and fish-like machines. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

M. Letourneau contributes an interesting if not very 
sympathetic sketch of the Chinese and their mental 
development, ending up by a warning to the Western 
nations that their system of examinations, carried to 
excess, may end by making them like the Chinese, cut 
and dried, unprogressive, and unimaginative. 

Prince Karageorgevitch writes admiringly of the work 
of the Swedish caricaturist, Albert Engstrém. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

PROFESSOR LOMBROSO writes in the Nuova Antologia 
(June 1st) on “ The Age of Puberty in Men of Genius.” 
He makes the admission that whereas he has satisfac- 
torily accounted, in his own estimation, for the existence 
of genius, he has hitherto failed to explain why genius 
takes on itself such various forms. He admits that 
heredity and favourable environment only account for a 
certain proportion ; indeed, it is more frequent to find 
that genius has had to fight its way against adverse 
circumstances. The Professor now attributes the decisive 
influence in a majority of cases to some strong emotion 
felt during the critical years between childhood and 
manhood, and supports his theory with a large num- 
ber of curious and interesting examples. The article 
enters very fully into the physiological reasons for this 
phenomenon. The practical conclusion Professor 
Lombroso draws for Italy is not to limit education too 
closely to classical studies, but to widen the sphere more 
especially in scientific and technical directions, in order 
that from among the influences brought to bear fresh 
impulses towards a future career may be derived. The 
same number gives an entertaining description of a great 
banquet given by the Pope Alexander VII. to Queen 
Christina of Sweden in 1655, when the etiquette to be 
observed on each side was so tremendous that it ended 
in Pope and Queen each sitting in solitary state at a 
large heavily-laden table placed side by side under an 
immense baldachino. 

In the Rassegna Nazionale G. Prato writes with 
emotion on the miserable condition of many Italian 
emigrant children who are simply little white slaves. 
The author quotes especially the glass factories of Lyons, 
where, in spite of Factory Acts, little Italian boys of nine 
and ten are frequently employed for long hours at the 
great furnaces to the permanent detriment of their health. 
The mortality among them is terribly high, and those who 
survive boyhood usually develop consumption. It appears 
there exists a regular system of exporting poor peasant 
children in order that their worthless owners may live on 
their earnings, and an effort is happily being made in. 
Italy to stir up public opinion and force the Government 
to adopt some remedial measures. The same subject is 
treated in the Riforma Sociale. 

Cosmos Catholicus devotes the greater part of the first 
June number to a full account, admirably illustrated, of 
the Pope’s Noble Guard, which has just celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of its creation by ‘Pius VII. 

In an article entitled “The. Failure of Count Wal- 
dersee” the anonymous writer of the monthly political 
article in the Azvista Politica e Letteraria contributes a 
scathing denunciation of the results of the Waldersee 
mission. The Emperor William forced the hand of the 
Tsar to obtain the recognition of the German Com- 
mander-in-Chief, but the manceuvre has remained 
fruitless. Nothing has been done to restore order in 
China, nothing to increase the prestige of Europe. This 
the author, while admitting the enormous difficulties of 
the situation, attributes mainly to Count Waldersee’s 
incapacity both as a diplomatist and a strategist. In a 
historical sketch, “ England under the Edwards,” A. 
Agresti traces the growth of England’s greatness. 

The Civilta Cattolica (June 1st) dwells on the import- 
ance of the great national religious demonstration held at 
Lourdes in April last, when over 60,000 men, drawn from 
all parts of France, spent three days in religious exer- 
cises. The demonstration seems to have been held quite 
as much from a nationalist as a religious motive, the 
cry of “ Vive le Christ qui aime la France!” summing 
up the sentiments of the pilgrims. 
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GERMAN MAGAZINES. 
Deutsche Revue. 

THE June number contains many articles of interest to 
English readers. It opens with an article by M. Bloch 
upon the lessons of the Boer War for Germany. He 
strongly emphasises the differences between this war in 
South Africa and any war which could occur between the 
European Powers. The line of communications of the 
English army, although long in South Africa, is nearly all 
through English territory, and even in length does not 
equal that which would be required if a German army 
were operating either in the centre of France or at 
Moscow. The huge disparity of numbers, 40,000 to 
250,000, would also be impossible in a European war. 
Speaking of the Boers as natural soldiers, who are sup- 
posed to have every advantage of experience, M. Bloch 
points out that although good shots at game and good 
horsemen, the Boers had had no practice whatever of long- 
distance shooting or of making entrenchments to protect 
themselves against modern artillery. Nor had they any 
leaders or any discipline. He also contests the opinion of 
those who say that a European army would have done 
vastly better than the English one did. At first, he says, 
no doubt, but after the experience of so many months the 
advantage would be with the English. The lessons which 
M. Bloch draws from the war all help to prove his con- 
stant assertion that a large Continental war would prove 
itself impossible. Germany, he says, could easily defend 
herself if attacked, but if she assumed the aggressive, 
could do nothing. Even if victories were gained the victor 
would be so exhausted as to be unable to turn them to any 
account. Some parts of the battle area in South Africa, 
he admits, are very difficult, but the same sort of country 
on which some of the most notable English defeats 
occurred can be found all over Europe, and therefore 
M. Bloch does not lay much stress upon the difference in 
the nature of the country. And even as regards sickness 
this war is not a good guide, as the climate of South 
Africa is drier and more healthy than that of Europe. 

GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


Sir Richard Temple contributes an article which is 
hardly likely to increase the friendly relations between 
the two countries, and it will be interesting to see what 
effect it has. Sir Richard begins by saying that after 
friendly relations with America it is most important to 
have a good understanding with Germany. He points out 
that we have worked harmoniously together in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and even goes so far as to say that 
England now looks upon Germany as a first-class Power ! 
Even then we are not jealous of Germany, and regret 
that she may be jealous of us ; but we are so accustomed 
to win in the race for world power that we are used to 
this. He goes over the Bundesrath incident, and tries to 
make as good an appearance as possible of a bad case. 
Englishmen, he says, cannot understand why the Kaiser 
should be so friendly and the people so hostile. Possibly 
this may be due to the fact that the German newspapers 
published so many false reports about the war! Perhaps 
the reply might be that, for political reasons only, the 
German Government is friendly, but that the mass of the 
people, as, indeed, the whole of Europe, regard the war 
as unjust. It would be interesting to know how Sir 
Richard would explain away the fact that reports of hap- 
penings at the seat of war often appear first in the 
German press, and are slowly and grudgingly admitted 
in our own later. 

Sir Robert Hart contributes a long article upon the 
Powers and Reform in China, Dr. Bruhns concludes his 





series of essays upon the problems of modern astronomy, 
and Dr. Weichselbaum writes upon the healing of the 
sick and the limits of the physician’s art. 

Deutsche Rundschau. 

Richard Ehrenberg contributes his second article upon 
the origin and significance of great wealth. He deals 
this time with the House of Rothschild, tracing its 
history from the year 1775 until after the Treaty of 
Paris, when the great house took up a European 
position. The first Rothschild of importance was 
Meyer Amschel, who was born in 1743. Nothing much 
is known of his father, excepting that he was a small 
merchant, who originally intended his son to be a Rabbi. 
Dr. A. von der Leyen writes at length upon the State 
railways of Prussia. 

Nord und Sud. 

An illustrated article describes the alterations that have 
been made in the official residency of the German 
Chancellor. It appears that since the time of Bismarck 
everything has been left unchanged. Prince Hohenlohe 
did not reside there much, but von Billow, who now 
occupies this position, the highest in Germany, has made 
very radical changes, which were certainly needed. 
Karl Blind writes upon the attempt of Mr. O’Donnell to 
speak in Gaelic in the House of Commons, and forecasts 
what might be a possible outcome.of it. Welsh, Scotch, 
French, and Indian should be allowed in time. Mr. 
Blind compares the state of things here with that ruling 
in the Austrian Parliament, and hopes that the Germans, 
like the English, will insist upon their language only 
being spoken. 

Monatsschrift fiir Stadt und Land. 

The history of the Prussian Army is dealt with in two 
articles by Dr. W. Kahler and General von Zepelin, the 
latter writing on the Emperor Frederick and his Chief-of- 
Staff. His article takes the form of a review of G. v. 
Verdy du Vernois’ recollections of the headquarters stafi 
of the 2nd Army Corps in 1866, under the command of the 
then Crown Prince Frederick Wilhelm of Prussia. Ulrich 
von Hassell writes as usual upon German colonial 
matters, and von Ungern-Sternberg contributes the 
monthly political survey. 

Ueber Land und Meer. 

The June number contains several interesting articles 
and plates, that of Josef V. Brandt, depicting a review of 
Polish troops in the seventeenth century, being especially 
well executed. Two or three illustrated articles deal with 
places for summer visits. Another tells of the industrial 
school at Cologne. There are no fewer than three por- 
traits of generals, accompanied by short sketches. Fred 
Hood writes upon the bridges of Berlin, and illustrates his 
article with some rather fine.photographs. According to 
the photographs, the Berlin electric street cars are now 
equipped with a much smaller catcher in front than that 
used in America. It is said to act very well indeed. 

Die Zukunft. 

In an article upon William, the second son of Prince 
Bismarck, the writer draws considerable amusement from 
the various quite absurd accounts that have appeared 
about the late Count. It appears that thirty years ago 
he was looked upon as a dying man, and physicians had 
quite given up hopes of saving him. Dr. E. Schweninger. 
however, made a wonderful cure, and Count Bismarck 
quite recovered his health and strength. Being the 
son of such a father might naturally have rather over- 
shadowed even his humble path in life and made him 
feel restless and troubled, but it had no such effect upon 
him. 
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CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 

THE July number of Cassell’s Magazine resembles 
most of the summer numbers in being very light, and 
having considerable space devoted to travel and sport. 
Major Arthur Griffiths, describing “ The King’s Travels,” 
recalls the great number of his Majesty’s voyages. King 
Edward, however, will now go little abroad. Major 
Griffiths says :— 

The story goes that he was not, at all pleased to find that, 
when the Duke of Cornwall’s tour, which he largely planned, 
was finished, the distance travelled would be greater than he 
himself had accomplished in the past. The King may take 
heart of grace, both from the shrinkage of the world and the 
extension of British inflaence to its outermost poles. 


LIQUID AIR. 


Mr. Rudolph Cordova, in an article on this subject, 
remarks that liquid air is “the most sensational thing 
in the scientific world to-day.” Liquid air is made 
by applying great pressure and very low tempera- 
ture. Eight hundred volumes of ordinary air, when 
pressed, only make one volume of liquid air. Pure 
liquid air is at first almost colourless, but as the nitrogen 
evaporates it becomes bluish, and when tae liquid 
contains as much as 8o per cent. of oxygen it is sky blue. 
Many curious phenomena are noticed with liquid air. 
For instance, an indiarubber ball, dipped in it, is so brittle 
when taken ‘out that it is shattered to pieces if thrown 
against the wall. All metals are more or less similarly 
affected. Liquid air is also used for making “ alcohol 
ice,” alcohol itself being used for measuring degrees of 
extreme cold. A most curious illustration is given of a 
kettle of liquid air boiling on a lump of ice ; the explana- 
tion being that the heat of the atmosphere to that of 
liquid air is greater than the heat of the fire to a 
kettle. A finger dipped into liquid air is not wetted. An 
egg dipped into it is frozen so hard that it can be pulver- 
ised. There is, indeed, no end to the curious results of 
experiments with liquid air. Solid air, like stiff, transparent 
jelly, has also been produced, but can only be examined 
in a vacuum or an atmosphere of hydrogen, as it melts even 
when exposed to the temperature of liquid air. As for 
the uses of liquid air, they will partly depend on the 
cheapness of its production. To the scientist it is of 
great use, enabling him to study matter at a temperature 
so low that metals lose resistance to the passage of 
electricity. But now that liquid air begins to be supplied 
in the same way as ice, and costs little more, its uses will 
be indefinitely extended. It is also proposed to use it for 
high explosives and as a blasting agent—this chiefly on 
grounds of safety ; and it is suggested that it may solve 
the problem of aérial navigation. In the twentieth 
century liquid air may become as important a factor 
as electricity. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Harry Furniss writes of “ Changes in the Com- 
mons,” contrasting the opening of Parliament ten years 
ago with that of 1901. The change, he thinks, is quite 
extraordinary in so short a time. He _ particularly 
welcomes Mr. Cremer and Mr. Keir Hardie as “ Parlia- 
mentary writers’ and artists’ favourites.” There is also 
an interesting article on “ Mount Lowe,” a Californian 
mountain tourist resort. 

BB BABB DID DDD DPD 


MR. THOMAS BATESON sums up his Study of Boling- 
broke in Gentleman’s in the trenchant sentence: “To 
have no enthusiasms was at the root of Bolingbroke’s 
inefficiency in politics and of his failure in philosophy.” 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

THE July number contains an article by Senator 
Hoar upon Famous Orators, which I have «noticed 
elsewhere. Rufus B. Richardson, director of the 
American School at Athens, gives an account of a tour 
he made in Sicily, and illustrates his article with some 
very fine photographs—chiefly of ancient ruins. G. R. 
Putman writes upon the Delta Country of Alaska. He 
remarks that although no trees grow anywhere on the 
coasts of western and northern Alaska, yet these shores 
for thousands of miles and the islands of Behring Sea 
are strewn with immense quantities of driftwood, in 
places piled high on the beach, bearing good testimony 
to the work of the rivers of the country. Of the delta 
regions he says :— 

No white man lives on the coast of Alaska between the 
Kuskokvim River and the northern mouth of the Yukon, a 
stretch of 350 miles. . . . Yet this is not a desert country, for 
it readily supplies the means of life to those who can confine 
their needs to four things—salmon, seal, water-fowl, and drift- 
wood, 

The article is illustrated with photographs taken by the 
author. 

John La Farge visited Tahiti in 1891, and now pub- 
lishes in diary form his impressions of the place and the 
people. He also took photographs and made sketches, 
which are used in the article. W. C. Brownell contributes 
a very eulogistic sketch of Matthew Arnold. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Pearson's Magazine for July is quite one of the best of 
the lighter magazines. The article on King Oscar has 
been noticed separately. 

EARTH AS A TELEPHONIC TRANSMITTER. 

Messrs. M‘Govern and Livingstone give a most inter- 
esting account of the invention of a young electrical 
engineer of Philadelphia, whereby we may telephone 
without wires, through the earth, by using its natural 
currents of electricity. One advantage of the American 
invention is that words can be heard more plainly ; 
another, that all the miles of costly wires and poles, 
and millions spent on land purchases, rights of way, etc., 
are now to be done away with; a third, that places can 
now have telephones which wire instruments could not 
reach. The mechanism appears to be extremely simple, 
and, if no flaw can be discovered, it would seem that 
America has again made a discovery of world-wide 
importance, The inventor can telephone without wires 
by using water as a medium. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Marcus Tindal’s paper on “ Kumasology,” or the 
science of waves, waves of every sort and kind, is also 
curious and interesting. The wave photographs are very 
well taken. Another article describes the method of 
getting rid of the hill “sudd” resorted to by Major 


Peake. 
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THE Lady’s Realm for July is a summer double 
number. — It contains an account of the life of Nathalie, 
ex-Queen of Servia, told by “ Intime,” which is well 
illustrated. Other articles are “Some Fashionable 
Promenades,” by George A. Wade ; “ Art Handicrafts 
for Gentlewomen,” by Mrs. Hirst Alexander; and a 
rather interesting article by G. Vane and F. G. Walker, 
describing the history and evolution of the corset. The 
frontispiece, “ Her Grace the Duchess of Westminster,” 
is well printed in colours. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
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A PICTURE-BOOK OF THE WAR.* 


HIS is a _ remarkable book, which deserves to 
command an immense success. It is primarily 
remarkable on account of the admirable manner 

in which Mr. Menpes’ sketches of the men and scenes 
of the war have been reproduced in colour by Messrs. 
Carl Hentschel, Limited. In this volume of not quite 
250 pages, there are ninety-nine full-page illustrations, 
most of them coloured. They are almost as good as 
original water-colours, and, if they were taken out of the 
book, they would 
form a charming 
gallery for the de- 
coration of any 
room. It is a posi- 
tive pleasure to 
reflect that such a 
book can be pro- 
duced at such a 
price in London. 
Messrs. Hentschel 
deserve to be heart- 
ily congtatulated 
upon their success. 
If they can keep 
up their reproduc- 
tions in colour in 
this ‘fashion, we 
stand at the begin- 
ning of a new era 
of illustrated pic- 
ture-books. It isa 
veritable portrait 
gallery of all the 
more notable men 
whose names have 
been familiar in the 
newspapers during 
the last two years. 
We have not one, 
but three or four 
portraits of Lord 
Milner, even more 
of Lord Roberts, 
quite as many of 
Mr. Rhodes, while 
the other portraits 
include the Duke of 
Norfolk, Rudyard 
Kipling, — Colonel 
Frank Rhodes, 
Winston Churchill, 
Dr. Conan Doyle, 
Lord Algy Lennox, 
General French, 
General Pole- 

* “War Impressions ”’ ; 
being impressions in col- 
our by Mortimer Menpes. 
Transcribed by Dorothy 
Menpes. Published by 


Adam and Charles Black, 
Soho Square, London, 





Carew, Mrs. Rochford-Maguire, and the late Admiral 
Maxse. Some of these portraits are good and some of 
them bad ; but they are all taken at first hand by a very 
competent, sympathetic artist. Most of them are printed 
in colour, and they form a very welcome variant upon 
the monotonous black-and-white half-tone blocks which 
have hitherto monopolised the field. 

Nor is it only portraits in which the book abounds. 
There are almost as many sketches of African scenery, of 
Table Mountain in 
the early morning, 
Modder River, 
Groote Schuur, 
Ladysmith, Bloem- 
fontein, and any 
number of sketches 
of Boer prisoners 
and Boer children. 
Mr. Menpes’ pic- 
tures,have the great 
merit of enabling 
us to understand 
something of the 
colouring of the 
African landscape. 
On the whole you 
have about 100 
water-colour _pic- 
tures and portraits 
of notable African- 
ders bound up with 
240 pages of letter- 
press. The pictures, 
therefore, average 
out at less than 
2:d. apiece, and 
the letterpress is 
thrown in. 

But the letter- 
press is no mere 
makeweight. These 
War Impressions 


1h, 7 are about the most 
GstEZA> 

By Yog readable book that 

MYZEZ has yet appeared 

, Ya f-Z7 about the war. Its 


Z 
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method of composi- 
tion is original. 
Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes is not only 
blessed with a facile 
pencil, but he has 
a singularly gifted 
daughter. She isa 
mere chit of a girl, 
not nearly out of 
her teens, but she 
has already made 
her mark as a very 
clever writer on her 
own account. In 


235 pp. Price 2os, net. Miss Dorothy Menpes. this book she acts 
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as the amanuensis, or interviewer, rather, of her father. He 
talked to her of what he had seen and heard, and she has 
strung together his disconnected reminiscences and scraps 
of conversation so as to construct one of the most com- 
pact, readable, and interesting books which the war has 
yet brought forth. I congratulate Miss Menpes upon her 
talent, and rejoice to hail in her one of the coming women 
who will maintain and enhance the reputation of her sex 
in the field of letters. 

Mr. Menpes leaves a singularly pleasant impression 
upon the reader. He is primarily an artist, and 
although he seems to have succeeded in persuading 
himself that the war was just—a conviction at which I 
venture to predict he will marvel mightily a few years 
hence—he is utterly incapable of that meanness of soul 
which is the prevailing characteristic of the ordinary 
Jingo scribe who defiles the English press with his 
malignant calumnies upon men infinitely better than 
himself, I never quite realised the essential truth of 
Dean Swift’s terrible picture of the Yahoos, until the 
outbreak of this war let loose upon us the outpourings of 
the Jingo mind. It is not enough for these gentry that 
you should attack a man about one-tenth of your own 
size. After they have killed him and burned his house 
and tortured his children to death by slow starvation, they 
must also defile the heroic dead with the feculent filth of 
their own foul imaginations. 

After escaping from the reek of this Yahoo journalism, 
it is delightful to come upon the fresh, breezy, manly 
pages of Mr. Menpes. His chapter entitled “ The 
Enemy ” is necessarily slight, for he never saw the Boer 
excepting as a prisoner. As a prisoner, he saw him at 
close quarters, and had ample opportunities of sizing him 
up, and his estimate of the indomitable race whose 
personnel we are endeavouring to reduce by persistent 
military attrition—which is the Churchillian euphemism 
for extermination—is very high. He says that after 
talking with them, studying them, and comparing them 
with other nationalities, he comes to the conclusion that 
the burgher is rather a fine fellow, “honest according to 
the lights of Oliver Cromwell’s days, to which period he 
properly belongs.” Would to heaven that honesty accord- 
ing to the lights of Oliver Cromwell’s days could be 
imported from South Africa to the country which in two 
centuries has evolved a moral standard at which Oliver 
Cromwell would have stood aghast. The scene with the 
4,000 prisoners who were made captive on General Cronje’s 
surrender is very sympathetically described by Mr. Menpes. 
The procession, he says, was solemn, grand, and inde- 
scribable. The prisoners had toiled for miles across the 
blistering plain, and when at last they came to the 
watering-place they made a mad rush to the troughs, 
-drank almost like animals, and then sank down to the 
ground utterly exhausted. To his amazement these 
weary, dusty, foot-sore people, many of whom were 
wounded and suffering intensely from fatigue and priva- 
tion, instead of rolling over and going to sleep like logs, 
joined with great energy in the singing of a hymn, eager 
to pray and to praise. When Mr. Menpes pointed this 
out to General Pole-Carew, he replied, “Give me an 
army of psalm-singing Britishers, and we would carry 
everything before us. Nothing could resist it.” It is at 
least some consolation to knowthat the Britishers who have 
been employed in devastating the South African Republics 
did not pretend to any higher ethical aspirations than are 
expressed in “ Soldiers of the Queen” and similar ditties 
of the music-hall. The tenacity of the Boer women he 
found simply splendid, and the spirit of the people was 
magnificent, As he mingled with the 4,000 captives, he 


found no despondency, no despair, everywhere a proud 
and joyous crowd, which had not the slightest doubt, 
notwithstanding the overwhelming disaster of which they 
were the victims, that the cause of their country would 
triumph in due time. How could it help but triumph, 
they said. Was not God behind them? After having 
been fed up upon all the lies of the Jingoes, Mr. 
Menpes was astounded to find that the Boer prisoners 
were by no means a collection of dirty, long-bearded 
animals. As they had just come out of the trenches, 
where they had been bombarded with hell fire for 
a week without any opportunity of changing their 
clothes, they were as dirty as our own men would 
have been in similar circumstances. But even through 
the inevitable grime, he found that the Boer was a 
gentleman. He says :—“ Dirt or no dirt, the Boers are 
a polite nation, and show in many ways a delicacy 
that is most unusual.” They have imagination, and he 
met at least one small wounded Boer who could think 
and speak superbly. Incident after incident came before 
his eyes which revealed tender little touches that showed 
them to be not the mere animals they are so generally 
depicted, but men with real and deep feeling. They 
showed themselves to be really splendid fellows, a simple, 
sincere and God-fearing people. The men are fine, wiry 
fellows, and their capacity for bearing pain is almost 
inconceivable. Mr. Menpes can only explain it on the 
ground that their great pluck and firm trust in God 
makes them behave like heroes. It is very touching, too, 
to hear what he has to say as to the unshaken faith of 
the Boer women in the goodness of Queen Victoria, and 
their absolute conviction that she had no idea of what 
her redcoats were doing in South Africa. “I do think,” 
said an old lady, “that some one ought to tell the 
Queen.” 

One and all scouted the idea of firing on the Red Cross. 
They all wore the badges of fighting men, but although they 
would exchange money with their captors, they absolutely 
refused to part with their badges. Although the Boer 
women could not be got to believe that the Queen knew 
anything about what her soldiers were doing, Mr. Menpes 
says: “The Boers all call this war the ‘Queen’s Raid,’ 
and cannot be made to understand it otherwise.” “ Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Raid” would have been a better title. 
It is the natural outcome and inevitable corollary of the 
Jameson Raid, although it must be admitted that poor 
Dr. Jameson is not responsible for one-thousandth part 
of the abominations which characterise this war. In 
visiting the prisoners afterwards at Simonstown, Mr. 
Menpes was amazed to find that they were quite an 
athletic race. It was quite a revelation to him, he said ; 
which reminds me of the late Mr. Pingree’s innocent 
amazement to find that the Boers, who had been repre- 
sented to him as mere animals, displayed quite a human 
intelligence. ‘We have splendid material to handle,” 
says Mr. Menpes, “when we take over the two Republics.” 
Unfortunately, what with our farm-burning and our prison 
camps, we have made it practically impossible to weld 
that material into the fabric of our Empire. 

It is very touching to read Mr. Menpes’ account of his 
conversation with a Boer girl, who told him that every 
night she prayed to God that He would send some one to 
the Queen to open her eyes and tell her that she was being 
deceived. Her prayer has been answered, That messenger 
has come and his name is Death. After every victory that 
the Boers gained, the girl told him, they always thanked God 
for His help. They were made to understand that whatever 
successes they had were God’s work, not their own, and 
if a man bragged of any brave deed he was immediately 
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punished. The same girl told him that “the only hope 
for you English will be to copy our Government (that is, 
the Government of the Free State), and the more nearly 
you copy it, the nearer you will be to success.” Alas! it 
is not so much the Government that we need to copy as 
this splendid spirit of self-abnegation and a devout 
recognition of a power of which our music-halls and 
yellow newspapers do not dream. J 

It is evident that Mr. Menpes has qualified himself in 
the eyes of those who regard any critic of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy as being a traitor to his country, 
a pro-Boer, and 
I knownot what. 
Mr. Menpes 
takes every 
opportunity to 
assure us that 
he is heart and 
soul with the 
war which a 
race superior in 
numbers but in- 
ferior in moral 
is waging 
against the bur- 
ghers of South 
Africa. Now let 
us see what he 
has to say con- 
cerning the men 
whom we have 
sent out to burn, 
ravage, and de- 
stroy the homes 
of this “simple, 
sincere, and 
God - fearing 
people.” 

His first ob- 
servation is that 
neither officers 
nor men are pro- 
perly trained. 
Tommy Atkins 
is splendid 
material, but his 
mind is stag- 
nant by disuse. 
The _ soldier’s 
individuality is 
never develop- 
ed, and Mr. 
Menpes __ says 
that in examin- 
ing the contents 
of Tommy’s 
pockets, they 
will be found to 
be precisely what they were ten or fifteen years ago 
at the Board School. For intelligence and skill, Mr. 
Menpes thinks that our Tommies are far behind the 
Japanese. Thanks to our idiotic method of drilling 
the recruit into a mere machine, we sent into the 
veldt an army of helpless babies, badly educated and 
unfit to work. -Cooking, Tommy does not understand. 
He cannot light a fire or make himself a cup of tea. 
The Kaffirs and the Australians on the march never 
found any difficulty in lighting fires and boiling their tea, 
while poor Tommy looked around aimlessly for a bit of 





Lord Milner. 


(Drawn by Mortimer Menpes.) 


wood. Two things Tommy knows nothing about are his 
horse and his rifle. For all he knows about the steed 
which he rides, it might be an elephant or a camel, or 
even a motor-car. It is just as bad with his shooting 
iron. Mr. Menpes says, apart from horses, the average 
British officer and Tommy are appallingly ignorant 
of the rifle. “If artisans were to use their tools as 
Tommies use their guns, we should not have a house 
fit to live in; our whole Army is, as it were, composed 
of uneducated artisans.” The man has_ degener- 
ated into a mere machine, and a poor one at that. 
The scouts, who 
are the eyes of 
the army, he 
saw riding only 
a quarter of a 
mile ahead of 
the main col- 
umn, the only 
excuse being 
that the poor 
men were afraid 
of losing their 
way, that they 
did not know 
the country any 
better than the 
army. Mr. Men- 
pes quotes 
General Hector 
Macdonald as 
saying, “ I don’t 
get any help at 
all in that direc- 
tion. I cannot 
trust the local 
scouts, and we 
have not any of 
our own.” Poor 
Tommy is not 
only uneduca- 
ted, and without 
any proper 
training as to 
how to use his 
tools—he is not 
even Supplied 
with proper 
boots. Mr. 
Menpes de- 
clares that the 
boots the troops 
wore were prac- 
tically composed 
of brown paper. 
Two pairs of the 
best _ shooting 
boots would 
have lasted a man through the whole campaign. As it 
was, he has seen Tommy crippled and limping on the 
march through these boots. “ As it is,” says Mr. Menpes, 
“we are on the verge of sending into the battlefield an 
army of cripples wearing rough, coarse boots which 
render them practically immobile.” 

Another thing that struck him was that the British 
Army in South Africa was mad on centralisation. 
Disasters ending in the destruction of valuable life and 
property repeatedly resulted from the way in which every 
one was bound hand and foot with ridiculous red-tape. 
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Another thing upon which he comments was the 
appallingly foolish overloading of the staffs—Mr. Menpes 
suggests by petticoat influence—which embarrassed the 
generals. whom they ought to have assisted. The first 
thing Lord Kitchener said to a friend of the artist, on his 
arrival in South Africa, was :—“I wish to goodness I 
could lighten this staff of mine. I have an overloaded 
staff ; and I could do my work just as well, and in fact 
far better, with two or three wooden chairs, a table, and 
a couple of capable clerks.” From all of which it will 
be seen that Mr. Menpes, although only an artist and 
making no pretensions to be a military authority, is not 
afraid to speak his mind as to what he saw with his keen 
artist eyes during his sojourn in South Africa. 

The chapters to which most people will turn with 
interest are those which deal with Lord Milner and with 
Cecil Rhodes. Mr. Menpes’ first impression of the High 
Commissioner was that he was “a cold, quiet, sedate 
figure, in an icy Government room,” which filled him with 
a sense of awe. He says :— 

The Governor was cool in colouring, his thin, scholarly face 
looked like the finest ivory, browned with age ; his hair was of 
a silvery colour, his eyes had a glint of steel ; his clothing was 
sad without a touch of warmth. His very manner was cool, 
courtly and polite. 

Mr. Menpes felt as if he must freeze, but when Sir 
Alfred smiled, the whole face changed and became sweet 
and gentle. He felt he was face to face with Mr. Arthur 
Balfour’s double. There was the same lack of colour in 
the skin, and in the quality of the hair, the brilliancy of 
the eye, the mobile face and expression while talking, the 
same lack of magnetism and apparent naturalness ; and 
certain little eccentricities such as the crossing of the legs 
and the doubling up of the body while writing, reminded 
him in every particular of the Leader of the House of 
Commons :— 

He talked delightfully, in what seemed to me a wonderfully 
indiscreet manner, ‘but he never by any chance goes beyond 
the fence within which he permits himself to talk, and when the 
conversation is over, you find it is only you who have been 
indiscreet. 

Sir Alfred Milner’s expression varied every minute :— 

Now it was sad, now severe, sometimes with a strange 
melancholy, but every time created a totally different picture. 

The artist was in despair at finding himself confronted 
with the task of painting a kalcidoscope of subtle 
expressions. Nevertheless, he achieved no small success, 
as anyone can see, who examines his portrait, and is ina 
position to compare it with the original. “He has the 
look of a man,” says Mr. Menpes, “ who is worn out with 
great and hard work, and who toiled unremittingly far 
into the night over endless bundles of despatches.” 

He had many conversations:with Lord Milner, some 
of which he records. Milner was much disgusted with 
the smart society butterflies who had flocked to the 
Cape. South Africa, he said, was not the place for 
women. In fact, women gave him a great deal of 
trouble, especially those who forced their way to the 
front. There was one woman who defied the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for two whole hours. From this and 
many other remarks it would seem that the representa- 
tives of English fine-ladydom in South Africa brought as 
much discredit upon the country as the masher officer to 
whom Mr. Menpes so frequently refers with unmitigated 
disgust. 

After Lord Milner, Mr. Rhodes, whom Mr. Menpes 
tells us Lord Milner distinctly admires, although I gather 
that Lord Milner’s admiration for the Colossus is not so 
great as that with which Mr. Rhodes succeeded in inspiring 


Mr. Menpes. His picture of Mr. Rhodes is extremely 


‘vivid and*interesting. He brings out one side of Mr. 


Rhodes which has very seldom been described in the 
innumerable articles written about him—that is, his 
boyish love of fun. Mr. Menpes says when he first met 
Mr. Rhodes at luncheon he seemed bubbling over with 
mischief, and took a wicked pleasure in quizzing one of 
his guests. “ After this,” says Mr. Menpes, “I lunched 
with Mr. Rhodes many times, and he was always the 
same, always getting an immense amount of fun out of 
one or other of his guests.” His picture of Mr. Rhodes, 
although very good, seems rather to exaggerate the im- 
pression of his bodily dimensions. He says :— 

His stature is not over the average. It is the head that is 
so big, like the head of some great lion, full of brain and 
capacity. He is all head; he seems to fill the room. His face 
is like the face of Nero on a coin—strong and determined, with 
a mouth like iron. In repose his expression is very severe, but 
when he is talking the lines of the face turn up, and the eyes 
look down benignly upon you. He does not care two straws 
about his personal appearance, and generally wears a rough 
tweed coat that seems to have been dragged on through sheer 
force, with the buttons invariably hitched up to button-holes that 
were never meant for them. 

Mr. Menpes says :— 

Never was a man so full of violent contrasts. He is the 
roughest man possible, and amazingly animal, yet as delicate 
and sensitive as a schoolgirl, and thoroughly spiritual. I have 
never seen a man look more angry than Mr, Rhodes, and almost 
at the same moment I have seen tears shining in his eyes. He 
is a giant, dwarfing the strongest men, and capable of almost 
any emotion—capable of almost any mortal thing. He is 
palpitating with sympathy, loves nature and naturalness, loathes 
hypocrisy, and will never stand an affectation in any one. Yet 
he is a man of many moods, and at times can be almost brutal. 

He upset Mr. Menpes altogether by the first sitting 
which he gave him. “‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘do you intend to 
paint me full face? If not, you don’t paint me at all— 
unless it is the back of my head.’ Then he flung himself 
back in his chair, broadside on, and growled, ‘ Now 
begin.’” 

Yet Mr. Rhodes is at heart an exceedingly shy man. 
But the artist soon got on with him, and as their 
minds ran on parallel lines, they seem to have had a 
very good time together. Like every one else with whom 
Mr. Rhodes was intimate, he realised the horror which 
Mr. Rhodes has of growing old. Mr. Menpes says :— 

But I thought of the work he had set himself to do. f 
realised that he certainly was not growing younger. The pathos 
of the thing almost overpowered me, and I burst out with, 
‘Rhodes, you will never be old. Your mind is young, and 
you are young. You must always be a boy.” Rhodes loved 
me for‘it, and kept repeating in an exuitant way, ‘‘I am a boy, 
I am a boy. Of course I shall never get old.” He drew him- 
self up, this huge body of his, and said, ‘‘ I never felt younger.” 


Then he talked of the romance of life. ‘‘Of course I am, 


romantic,” said Rhodes. ‘‘ Why doI love my garden? Because. 
I love to dream there. Why not come and dream with me in 
my garden at Kenilworth? Come to-morrow morning.” I 
went in the morning, and did dream with Rhodes for hous. 
That day no trace of the harsh imperial Rhodes showed itself, 
but only the artistic and sympathetic, and here was this great 
financier dreaming and loving his garden as only an artist could. 

Mz. Rhodes is laying out an avenue to be called the 
“ Siege Avenue,” a mile long, broad enough for coaches and 
four to drive through abreast, an avenue of vines covering 


trellises grown so as to form an arch. On either side of 


the vines are planted pepper trees for the sake of their 
beautiful berries, orange and eucalyptus trees. In the 
midst of all this beauty will be erected a monument to the 


men who fell in the defence of Kimberley. In the midst of 
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all these discus- 
sions, artistic and 
otherwise, Mr. 
Rhodes was wear- 
ied with endless 
quarrels between 
Volunteers and 
Regulars, and he 
determined tomake 
himself a Colonel. 
He appeared in an 
ill-fitting, badly- 
buttoned uniform, 
and swung himself 
on to his_ horse, 
both legs on one 
side ; and, sitting 
as an apple-woman 
sits on a kerbstone, 
he addressed the 
troops. Mr. Rhodes 
talked as freely to 
Mr. Menpes as he 
does to all his 
friends concerning 
the muddling way 
in which the wer 
had been carried 
on. It disgusted 
him, he said, to 
think of the frivol- 
ous detail which 
occupied the atten- 
tion of the military 
when there’ was 
serious work to be 
done. 

“Mr. Rhodes,” 
said Mr. Menpes, 
“is at times terribly ! 
hard, and almost -© 
cruel. Now and 
then it is hard to 
believe that there 
is any sensitiveness 
or kindness in his composition, but all his dependents 
love him and all have some story to tell of his kindness. 
He is tender, sensitive, and jealous, and will never enter 
the house of one of his farm labourers without being 
invited beforehand.” The following story is very charac- 


‘teristic :— 


Mr. Rhodes once visited a poor man during the siege of 
Kimberley, who was down with enteric fever, and asked if there 
was anything he could do. The invalid wearily shook his head, 
and said, ‘‘ No, I don’t care for anything, sir, except a drop of 
milk. I know I can’t get that”; and indeed milk was an 
unheard-of luxury in Kimberley just then. Mr. Rhodes said 
nothing, but came again next day. He cast a furtive look 
round the room, and, blushing like a schoolboy, took from his 
pocket a little medicine bottle, filled with milk, dropped it on 
a chair by the bed, and bolted. 

As to the other side of Rhodes, Mr. Menpes tells a 
story of how he treated a young artillery officer, who 
began by saying :— 

‘*T know Mr. Blank, a near relation of yours, Mr. Rhodes— 
in fact, he is my great friend, and he .” Mr, Rhodes cut 
him short by saying : ‘‘ That man is a loafer. He has left his 
profession—solciering, and gone in for riding, walking, and 
fishing. He is a loafer.” The poor artillery officer, thoroughly 
embarrassed, muttered something about having met him in 








Rt. Hon. C. J. Rhodes. sary 


Europe. ‘‘ Umph,” 
said Rhodes. ‘* Eu- 
rope. Monte Carlo, 

' I suppose ; still riding, 
. * ww walking, and fishing. 
— CAEN ~ No, sir, if you give 


up soldiering and go 
in for the same pas- 
times, you will also 
become a_ loafer.” 
Then he turned his 
back and said no 
more. There was an 
awful pause in the 
conversation. Not a 
word was spoken, and 
the poor artillery 
officer drifted aimless- 
ly out of the room. 


Mr. Rhodes 
keeps open house. 
Anyone is allowed 
to go at any time 
and wander about 
his grounds, nor is 
he ever refused to 
see the interior, or 
to stay to luncheon 
or dinner. He 
thinks of every- 
thing in clumps 
and masses; _ his 
colossal mind can 
grasp big things 
only. Details mud- 
dle and bore him. 
His way of doing 
business is quite 
extraordinary. It 
is sweeping and to 
the point. There 
is no question of 
price, no unneces- 
talk about 

details that can be 

attended to by 
others. If he employs a man, he has absolute faith in that 
man. Woe betide him, though, if he dares worry Rhodes 
with questions as to the means of carrying out a work. 
His fruit farms cover an immense tract of country, cost 
fabulous sums to buy, and are managed in quite a regal 
way. Groote Schuur commands the most beautiful 
scenery in the whole of South Africa. Everything is 
cool in colour, and seems to suggest silver. His 
favourite flower is the passion-flower, and wherever it is 
possible he will always have long trellises of it. When he 
was making his avenue at Kenilworth, one of his managers 
wished to know whether he proposed it to be—5o0 or 100 
yards long. ‘“ Make it a mile,” said Mr. Rhodes. Every- 
thing he does, says Mr. Menpes, “is done with vigour 
and determination—the way he eats his food, as though 
he is not enjoying it ; the way he gets up and walks out 
of the room when the conversation does not interest 
him ; the determined, jerky way in which he crosses 
his legs, so that you are almost afraid he will throw off 
a joint.” 

Mr. Menpes tells a story of Rhodes’ extreme impet- 
uosity. It is the story of the three apple trees which 
blocked the view of a beautiful piece of scenery :— 


In a moment Mr. Rhodes wanted to sweep them away. He 
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pulled and tore at them with no result, and then screamed out 
for a chopper, The door of the nearest cottage was locked, and 
the manager said he could not get in. Mr. Rhodes swept him 
aside, flew to the cottage, and hammered and kicked at the 
door, then screamed for a crow-bar to force it open. In the 
end, through sheer force, he broke open the door, fetched out an 
old rusty chopper, and with his own hands cut the apple trees 
down. Then, tired out with his exertions, he sank down on the 
bank, and. expressed his complete satisfaction by saying :—‘‘ Now 
we can see this beautiful view.” 

There is, alas! too much that is characteristic of 
Rhodesian politics in this passionate ebullition, only in 
politics it is not apple trees but Republics which are 
destroyed. 

I have devoted so much space to Mr. Menpes’ descrip- 
tion of Lord Milner and Mr. Rhodes that I have not 
much left for quoting his descriptions of other notables, 
but a few passages will suffice. Of Rudyard Kipling, he 
says :— 

He had a startling face, rather pale features, black eyebrows, 
tremendousiy developed, a black moustache—three blobs in 
vivid contrast to the pallid face, a face that attracted by. its 
strength, power of determination, keen, vivid, original. 

Of Mr. Winston Churchill Mr. Menpes speaks at great 
length. He says that he found him a very sympathetic 
individuality, not arrogant, not stuck up, a good listener, 
and modest :— 

Like Mr. Gladstone, he is more of an orator than a conversa- 
tionalist, and even when talking to a friend he seems to be 
addressing a large audience or a deputation keenly waiting 
upon him to learn his views. He is a curious combination 
of hypersensitiveness and placidity. His face is nervous, 
clean-shaven, with firm mouth and chin. He is fair, rather 
inclined to the gold than to the silver, and his head droops 
forward slightly, as if it was difficult to hold upright. Alto- 
gether, his face, or rather his body, seems to belong to some one 
else. His conversation makes you think that he is rather too 
well pleased with himself, but by his actions you are quite sure 
that deep down ‘he is modest. 

Of his conversation Mr. Menpes quotes scraps, from 
which we learn, among other things, that Mr. Churchill 
thinks that the army chaplains at the front are a lot of 
illiterate, dull people—“ men without capacity.” 

General French was the shyest sitter Mr. Menpes ever 
had, and the sitting was the shortest and most disjointed 
that the artist had ever known. The General sat upright 
in a chair, reading his paper upside down through sheer 
nervousness. 

General Pole-Carew, with his seraphic smile, is Mr. 
Menpes’ chief favourite. He is the handsomest man in 
the army, with a complexion that any girl would envy— 
a smart, dapper fellow without a speck of dust on his 
boots, who shaves every day. He has charming, lovable 
manners, never loses his temper, and is absolutely without 
affectation. Mr. Menpes says: “ One good point about 
the general is that he can always tell a funny story 
without being unnecessarily Rabelaisian—rather a rarity 
with generals in my experience.” 

One very interesting chapter is that in which Mr. 
Menpes speaks about “Religion in the Field.” It 
would seem that we have done about as badly in that 
department as we have done in everything else. As human 
beings Mr. Menpes does not think the Army chaplains 
panned out particularly well. “Never in the world had 
such an opportunity presented itself for the right man as 
during the war in South Africa.” That is Mr. Menpes’ 
opinion, although many of us would be disposed to think 
that the right man would have found himself in a 
singularly wrong place in the midst of this campaign. 
“ Unfortunately,” he adds, “ the right man was not there.” 


Opportunity after opportunity passed neglected. No one 
single chaplain in the field seemed to realise the splendid 
opportunities presented for doing good after a great 
battle. The chaplains were good, as good as they 
were dull, but they were not good _ preachers. 
They were men of no magnetism, no strong personality, 
without the least capacity to impress their doctrine upon 
the people by whom they were surrounded. The Non- 
conformist ministers were just as incapable and as in- 
adequate as the Anglicans. Only the Roman clergy 
won universal applause. Mr. Menpes tells a story of one 
Methodist minister at the front, who interested him 
because he never did anything but sit on his food. : “ He 
rode in state on the food waggon while every one else 
walked. He slept under shelter when the officers had no 
more than blankets..... He never by any chance 
talked to the soldiers. He was unrespected, sneered at, 
pitied by all.” During all the months Mr. Menpes spent 
in South Africa he never met one clergyman who made 
him stop to reflect for one moment. It is not surprising 
to learn that the chaplains appeared to exercise but little 
influence upon the men among whom they were supposed 
to have ministered. 

In contrast with this disheartening account of the 
official exponents of religion on our side, Mr. Menpes 
gives us a glowing account of the deep religious feelings 
of the Boer :— 

Religion is to{them a habit of life, a daily influence, and I 
cannot help thinking of the difference between these psalm- 
singing Boers and our own men. I never heard an English 
Tommy singing a hymn, either by himself or in the company of 
others. I never heard any reference to religious matters among 
the officers or among the men. 

This is a serious matter, because, as Mr. Menpes says 
in one of his chapters, if ever there was a country or 
conditions that laid bare a man’s character, that country 
is South Africa. In its bright and searching light you 
saw men, for perhaps the first time in their lives, as they 
really were. If a man had faults, South Africa drew 
them to the surface. They could not be hidden. In 
South Africa you were able to see down to the very root 
of the man. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Menpes occasionally heard a 
Presbyterian Scotsman bemoaning that he had to fight 
against a people who were so God-fearing as the Boers ; 
but he never heard either a private or an officer talk of a 
single sermon he had heard during the war. The only 
spiritual influence which he came across on our side 
seems to have been one Miss Fraser, whose singing filled 
the church with soldiers. What is wanted, says Mr. 
Menpes, is men who would speak as dying men to 
dying men—whom one would wish to meet in the stress 
and agony of the battlefield, but whom, unfortunately, so 
far as my experience goes, one never does encounter at 
such a time and in such a place. 

It is some slight consolation to know that notwith- 
standing Mr. Menpes’ mournful account of the lack of 
training and lack of imagination, to say nothing of other 
lacks, which chafacterised the British soldier in South 
Africa, he has nothing but words of praise for the character 
of Tommy Atkins. He says he scarcely dares speak of 
him lest he should wax too enthusiastic, and “ glorious ” is 
the only adjective which he thinks adequately describes 
him. “ He is a delightful creature, not vulgar, not coarse, 
but clean-minded, and altogetherjcharming.” .. . “They are 
the most good-natured and most generous fellows in the 
world, and always happy and contented, however desperate 
the situation.” Among his other great qualities, he very 
seldom uses vulgar words, even in great difficulties. He 
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is refined and considerate when you would least expect it, 
and when in touch with the enemy as prisoners “ his 
behaviour was too beautiful for words.” I am extremely 
glad to know that during the time when Mr. Menpes 
was with the army, Tommy’s behaviour with the Boer 
women was chivalry itself. The men were perfectly 
charming, and such was Tommy’s delicacy “that any 
refined girl, had she been physically fitted, could have 
marched all the way to Bloemfontein and never have 
received the smallest slight from the British soldier.” 
Mr. Menpes adds :—‘I wish Mr. Stead could have 
been there.” I entirely accept what Mr. Menpes 
says, but heartily wish that he would have accompanied 
the; punitive columns which, after Bloemfontein, were 
sent out to ravage and destroy the country which we had 
invaded. Mr. Menpes says there have been stories lately 
of Tommy’s brutality in robbing and pilfering farm- 
houses, but these he does not believe. If Mr. Menpes 
would take the trouble to inquire, he would find 
that, without any exception, every statement that 
has appeared in print in this country as to the 
chopping down of doors, destroying of pianos, and 
throwing Bibles out of the window, has been taken 
from the private letters of soldiers themselves. Speaking 
as one who is usually accused of having brought railing 
accusations against our troops, I can truthfully say that 
it was only the arrival of such letters from soldiers them- 
selves, describing the work in which they were engaged, 
which led me to assail the methods of barbarism which 
were employed in order to reduce the Boers to subjection, 
and the evidence on which every accusation was based 
was supplied by soldiers themselves. 

I must also call Mr. Menpes’ attention to the fact that 
it is somewhat difficult to believe what he says as to the 
absence of looting on the part of the troops. His testi- 
mony is not only contradicted by the uniform testimony 
of the soldiers themselves, but is also at variance with 
what he himself tells us in his chapter upon the medical 
staff. I think Mr. Menpes would hardly deny that the 
Rimington Scouts, for instance, were given to looting ; 
and we have it upon his own testimony that the doctors, 
whom hitherto no one suspected of any plundering pro- 
pensities, were the very best looters in the army. He 
says, for instance :— 

The doctors were the very best looters. None could touch 
them. Everyone seemed to know by instinct the best way to 
loot a farm, a waggon, a horse, a mule, and he was always on 
the spot. The Rimingtons may have visited a farmhouse, and 
apparently swept it of everything, but let a doctor lose an hour 
afterwards on the same place, and see if he did not come out 
of the back door with a lapful of things that they had over- 
looked. 

The author’s certificate as to the marvellous abstention 
of the troops from looting reads somewhat oddly when we 
turn back a few pages, and find that he himself travelled 
from Kimberley to Klip Drift with a doctor who, he says, 


“might well be called the king of looters. He was a 
glorious robber, a genius, and before we were many 
miles from Kimberley my education began in earnest. 
Every farm, every cottage, the whole country, was swept 
bare as if a plague of locusts had passed over it. 
Bottles, Dutch Bibles, and even private letters he pil- 
fered, and by the time we got to Kkp Drift his cart 
looked for all the world like a Christmas-tree, hung over 
as it was with pots, pans, bottles, chairs, wax fruit, anc 
eight tripods.” 

Now, is it reasonable to believe that when doctors acted 
in this way private soldiers would be so exceedingly 
particular about appropriating anything that came their 


way? 

5 word before I close. We have heard a good deal 
concerning the use of expanding bullets. Mr. Menpes 
says, truly enough, that in his book he gives us no pic- 
tures of the ugly side of war. He was not looking for 
that side, but only for the picturesque and the beautiful. 
But although he closed his eyes resolutely to the sterner 
realities of war, they were occasionally thrust upon him, 
and one instance which he describes relates to the use by 
our own troops of the expanding bullets with which at the 
beginning of the war our army in the north and north- 
west was exclusively supplied. He says :— 

Some of the most awful sights I have ever seen in my life 
have been my experience of expanding and explosive bullets. 
One poor fellow whom I saw had been struck in the arm with 
that most cruel of all missiles, the expanding bullet. The 
wound on one side of the arm where the bullet had entered was 
round and clean cut, just large enough to allow for the thickness 
of a slate pencil ; but on the other side, where the bullet had 
expanded, the bone was splintered and half of the arm blown off. 

It is well to have this testimony, but I confess I read 
it with a shudder, for only two years ago the British 
delegate at the Hague Conference stood alone in the 
defence of the use of these “most cruel of all missiles.” 
It was we who exported them to Africa ; it was we who 
used them against the Boers, and with such results as 
Mr. Menpes describes. And now, when in a few cases 
the Boers have used our own ammunition against our- 
selves, our papers make the welkin ring with their 
denunciations of Boer atrocities. It is one of the 
minor, but not the least significant, illustrations of the 
hideous hypocrisy which has characterised our proceed- 
ings in this most fatal and criminal of all modern wars. 

No one can accuse Mr. Menpes of being a pro-Boer. 
He was hand and glove with the generals, and avows 
himself a whole-hearted believer in the justice and 
righteousness of this war. But no one can lay down his 
book without feeling that even although we may have 
had the better cause, the Boers were the better men, and 
this perhaps may make even the most unreflecting begin 
to inquire whether, after all, we have any reason for 
thinking that ours is the better cause—which will be a 
great gain. 
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CHINA AND THE ALLIES.* 


TuIs book is well got up, copiously illustrated, and its 
aim, according to the author, has been to give a record 
of events as they occurred and to avoid national or 
personal prejudice. Mr. Savage Landor is the man who 
went to Tibet and suffered severely for his pains. His 
book covers a period from the outbreak of the Boxer 
insurrection.to the relief of the Legations. It is cut up 
into a great number of very small chapters, and as it 
contains not only maps of the war, but an immense 
number of snapshot photographs taken by the author 
at the scene of action, it possesses a certain value 
which from a literary point of view it can hardly be 
said to claim. Mr. Landor is much more impressed 
with the cruelty of the Chinese than with the atrocities 
of the Allied Forces. His criticism upon the troops is 
interesting. _ Like everyone else, he was much impressed 
by the Chinese. The British, he says, take things easy, 
and were well fed and properly looked after, and were 
marched in the cool of the day, while the Americans 
were usually marched in the hottest hours. The thin- 
legged Indian troops stood the march very well. The 
Americans suffered very much from fever and dysentery. 
The Russians were the only soldiers who stood the march 
in a magnificent manner. He never saw one single man 
fall out of the ranks, and they undoubtedly proved them- 
selves to be physically by far the sturdiest soldiers of the 
Allies. The Russian soldier is a born musician and 
singer. He sang when he marched, which made the road 
seem short and light to him. He sang when he was sad, 
when he was happy, when he was cooking, when he was 
praying, and like every one else Mr. Landor was much 
impressed by the religious service which took place in the 
Russian camp every evening. He is sceptical as to the 
atrocities about which Dr. Dillon and Mr. Lynch have 
borne such emphatic testimony at first hand, but as to 
looting he is frank enough. He declares that both at 
Tientsin and Peking looting was universal. Hardly 
had the gates of Tientsin been thrown open and the 
allied troops found their way into every nook of the town, 
than Chinese portable property which had any value began 
tochange hands. To prevent looting, he said, was impos- 
sible. The authorities, therefore, seem to have followed the 
only sensible line, and given the soldiers and marines a 
day’s free hand. “If looting is looked upon as a crime, the 
soldiers of all nations, none excepted, disgraced them 
alike. The Russian, the British, the American, the 
Japanese, the French, all looted alike. They were one 
and all looters of the very first water. I say it and I 
maintain it.” But looting was by no means confined to 
the private soldiers. In Peking, when the Chinese 
officials asked the officers to go on a tour of inspection 
through the Imperial Palace, their military guests 
‘rewarded them by promptly seizing everything they 
could lay their hands upon. When they came upon a 
number of lacquered cases containing gold embroideries 
and other treasures, then, says Mr. Landor, 


Much to the evident annoyance of General Linicvitch, a 
number of officers of the Allies made direct for these coffers. 
smashed them open, and filled their pockets with what they 
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could get, regardless of the feelings of the spectators, who stood 
aghast. 

As one of the Chinese officials who was escorting the 
visitors stood impassive, with a long necklace of amber 
and jade, with pendants, an emblem of his rank, dangling 
on his chest, a military officer approached him, and with 
a bow removed the valued necklace from the Chinaman’s 
neck, placed it round his own, and with a “ta-ta” and 
a graceful wave of the hand, walked away with it. 

On the other hand, Mr. Landor is very emphatic that 
the stories of Russian atrocities are sheer inventions. 
He says that stories of this kind have been repeated so 
often that simple folk begin to take them all for gospel. 
He then proceeds :— 

These stories of Russian atrocities are purely malicious, 
nonsenical inventions. We hardly ever saw a woman on our 
march to Peking, or in Peking itself. Not only did I never see 
anything of the kind (outrages on women), during the whole time 
that I was with the Allies, but I never found anyone who could 
prove these alleged barbarities to be true. Among all the 
Allied troops I know only of one solitary case of supposed 
rape, and that was the case of an American soldier. In all 
probability even this case was one of madness caused by sun- 
stroke, and cannot be charged against the American soldiers in 
general, who usually behaved with generosity and kindness 
towards the few natives they came across, 

Mr. Landor is very enthusiastic about the Russians. 
He says :— 

The Russians and Japanese, taking things all round, impressed 
one as being the ablest soldiers in the field. Physically the 
Russian soldier was stronger than the Japanese, and owing to 
his easy, white clothing was able to out-march any of the other 
allies with the greatest ease. One could not help being struck 
by the earnestness and gentlemanliness of their officers, and by 
the strange mixture of great severity and great affability, even 
familiarity, with their men. No one could have been more un- 
conventional and practical than the Russian soldier on the 
march, The officers took great care of their men, and saw to 
every sensible detail that might make them comfortable and 
keep them healthy. In fight the officers and men behaved on 
every occasion with more than ordinary skill, caution, and 
bravery, and their generals, Linievitch and Vassilevsky, were 
two men of great intelligence, refinement, and valour, which 
were, as they usually are, accompanied by extreme kindness, 
thoughtfulness, and affability. 


It will be said, in reply to this, that Mr. Landor was 
treated well by the Russians, and felt himself bound to 
repay them as best he could. Nevertheless, his testimony 
stands on record, and should not be forgotten when read- 
ing that of other witnesses. 


—o3e— 


THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. 

THIS collection of essays on social problems by a 
band of earnest thinkers and workers is a suggestive 
contribution to the discussion of the besetting evils of 
modern city life (Unwin, 7s. 6d.). The book is note- 
worthy, not so much because of the information it 
contains as for the witness it bears to the increasing 
and earnest desire of those who are possessed with the 
spirit of social service to carefully inquire into the 
realities of our present social position. The writers, 
recognising the immense revolution in the conditions of 
the life of the people that has been brought about by the 
rapid growth of cities, courageously face the situation, 
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and endeavour to point out the lines on which the 
problem can best be solved. Their courage is not 
equalled by their hopefulness. They are appalled by 
the immensity of the problem and disheartened by the 
absence of that zeal for social service which promised so 
much but a few years ago, and by the sterility which has 
crippled the party of progress. 

The chapters devoted to the Housing Problem, Tem- 
perance Reform, the Distribution of Industry, and Some 
Aspects of the Problem of Charity are useful and 
intelligent summaries of the best and most accurate 
information on these various aspects of city life. Mr. 
R. A. Bray’s able essay on the Children of the Town 
deals with the most important, perhaps the root, problem 
of city life in a broad-minded spirit, laying particular 
stress upon methods of education which will turn out, not 
mere machines, but good citizens. 

Perhaps the most suggestive and thoughtful paper in 
the volume is Mr. F. W. Head’s essay on the Church and 
the People. Mr. Head limits the Church to the Anglican 
denomination, but most of his remarks apply with equal 
force to the ministers of other churches. He points out 
many of the reasons which have estranged the people 
from the churches, and the barrier which professionalism 
and lack of sympathetic intercourse have reared between 
the clergyman and the great body of his city parishioners. 
But the Church, he urges, if she will arouse herself, can 
once more become the great religious force in the 
nation :— 

The French Revolution taught the people the Rights of Man. 
It is for the Church to teach them the Duties of Man. And by 
the same means. For the sense of nationality awoke the 
response throughout France to the new system. And to-day 
the one thing that can move enthusiasm is an appeal to English- 
men as Englishmen. Now the Church tries to turn men into 
Churchmen, and merely succeeds in making a few partisans. 
But let the appeal be made to Englishmen to turn their 
patriotism into a religion, to put the duties of Empire first and 
the right second, to take up the study of social questions as part 
of their duty as Englishmen, to maintain the standard of 
chivalry and honesty in dealing with weaker races or classes for 
this reason, and there will be a response. The conception of a 
chosen race must be revived—a race chosen not to seek its own 
glory, but the glory of God. 

That, too, is the conclusion of Charles F. G. Master- 
man, who reviews the whole subject of city life in an 
essay on Realities at Home. 


As the only possibility of escape, he says, from the gathering 
difficuities of the future we need a real and living religion— 
some outpouring of spiritual effort which will revitalise dogmas 
and injunctions now entombed in neglected and_ unrealised 
creeds. The reverence for the weaker which Goethe found as 
the distinctive trait of Christianity, the sympathy only demand- 
ing scope for its abundant energies, the apprehension, as by 
sudden insight, of the meaning of the statement, ‘‘It is not the 
will of your Father which is in heaven that one of these little 
ones should perish ;” if the words, so glibly repeated, of the 
Master whom all the Churches delight to honour could only but 
for one moment of illumination be realised in their full and in- 
telligible meaning, ‘‘how soon all worldly wrong would be 
repaired,” and the clouds gathering around the future dissolve 
and disappear! Before such a spirit the technical questions 
would find moving power adequate to their speedy solution. 

Without this “ moving power,” social effort, the writers 
agree, will not successfully grapple with the root of the 
evils which afflict the heart of the Empire. To these 
earnest essays is appended an entirely inadequate 
and unworthy paper on Imperialism. There seems to 
have been no good reason for its inclusion in the 
volume. 


THE TRAINING OF A SCHOLAR. 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

A PATHETIC interest attaches to the fragment of auto- 
biography which Professor Max Miiller has left as a 
record of his early struggles and triumphs. The few 
chapters which he completed were partially revised on 
his death-bed, and he passed away before he could 
tinish his task. His son has edited the fragments, and 
they are now published in book form under the title 
of “My Autobiography: A Fragment” (Longmans, 
I2s. 6d.). 

Professor Max Miiller owed much to his mother, 
whose only link with life, after the death of her 
husband, was the care of her children. Mother and 
son were passionately devoted to each other, and Max 
Miller grew up with the inestimable advantage of 
the loving guidance of a good woman. The lessons of 
childhood are frequently the most lasting, and Professor 
Max Miler attributes his disbelief in the efficacy of 
merely ceremonial religion to the tortures he suffered in the 
bitterly cold church during the long hours of service. 
“ Do not call it practical,” was his advice in after life, “to 
encourage millions of people to waste hours and hours in 
mere repetition, and to spend millions and millions in 
supplying this cold comfort, when next door to the 
magnificent cathedral there are squalid streets and squalid 
houses and squalid beds to lie and die on.” 

Max Miller quitted the primitive simplicity of the life 
of an old world German town for the more sophisticated 
ways of Leipsic school and university life. 

At the University he was sufficiently part of the 
world in which he moved to fight a duel with a 
fellow student for a dispute over a Greek conjecture. 
From the first Professor Max Miiller was remarkably 
fortunate in his friends, and he had the further good 
fortune to discover at once his true vocation in life. The 
study of Sanskrit attracted him at the outset of his 
career. He soon conceived the idea of preparing, 
editing and publishing the text of the Rig-veda, a colossal 
task demanding years of patient work. With the ardour 
of youth Max Miler set to work, trusting to Providence 
to provide a publisher who would undertake the printing 
of the six bulky volumes of a thousand pages each. From 
Berlin he went to Paris, and encouraged by Professor 
Burnouf worked day and night at the copying and 
collecting of the Sanskrit manuscripts. 

It was a hard struggle maintained on the mere pittance 
he could earn by copying MSS. for other people. His 
plan was to sit up the whole of one night, to take about 
three hours’ rest the next night, but without undressing, 
and then to take a good night’s rest the third night, 
and start over again. At length Max Miiller scraped 
together sufficient money to pay a flying visit to London 
in order to examine the MSS. in the library of the East 
India Company. The good fortune which so uniformly 
attended his efforts did not fail him when he crossed the 
Channel. Baron Bunsen, at that time Prussian Minister 
in London, opened both his heart and his doors to the 
young German scholar. “I am glad,” he said, “to have 
lived to see the Veda. Whatever you want, let me know ; 
I look upon you as myself grown young again.” “ And he 
did help me,” adds Max Miller, “as only a father can help 
ason.” He introduced the young man—he was not more 
than twenty-four—to the cultured and learned society of 
the day, and what was even more to the purpose he 
induced the East India Company to defray the expense of 
publishing the great work. There, with some recollections 
and anecdotes of those early days, the autobiography 
breaks off. 
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THE DEATH KNELL OF THE CONSCRIPT ARMY. 
THE LESSON OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

LIEUT.-COLONEL HENDERSON, late Director of Intelli- 
gence on Lord Roberts’ Staff in South Africa, turns and 
rends the conventional Continental military critic in a 
fashion which will delight the heart of M. de Bloch. He 
sumsupthe military lessons of the Transvaal War in a most 
instructive and valuable preface which he has contributed 
to the English translation of Count Sternberg’s “ Ex- 
periences of the Boer War” (Longmans). He soundly 
rates the exponents of foreign military thought for their 
ignorance and pedantry, and their refusal to recognise 
that the small-bore rifle and smokeless powder have 
completely revolutionised modern war. The military 
writers of the Continent, he declares, are so saturated 
with the campaign of 1870-71 that they understand war 
under one aspect only, and persist in theories which have no 
longer any foundation in fact. He notes with something 
more than surprise their stubborn refusal to admit that 
the flat trajectory of the small-bore rifle, together with 
the invisibility of the man who uses it, have wrought a 
complete revolution in the art of fighting battles. Yet 
the South African war has proved that this revolution is 
an accomplished fact, and it has also demonstrated that 
the organisation and training of the gigantic conscript 
armies of the Continent is based on antiquated principles 
which are now obsolete. The tactics of certain foreign 
armies are as degenerate and out of date as the Prussian 
tactics of 1806. The Continental armies have had too 
much experience of field-days and too little of war. 
Regulations have superseded common sense, and the drill 
ground has been made a fetish. 

CAVALRY AS OBSOLETE AS THE CRUSADERS. 

On the Mauser-swept battlefield the usages of the 
manoeuvre ground are out of place, and, indeed, impos- 
sible. The thick firing lines, still clung to by Conti- 
nental armies, must give place to the thin and extended 
line of skirmishers. Cavalry—armed, trained ‘and 
equipped as the cavalry of the Continent—is as obsolete, 
Lieut.-Colonel Henderson declares, as the Crusaders. 
It is paralysed by the burden of effete tradition, and it is 
an open question whether it is a whit more formidable 
than any scratch pack of good horsemen whose hearts 
are in the right place. The small bore and smoke- 
less powder have destroyed the last vestiges of the 
traditional 7é/e of cavalry. In the future it must be 
thoroughly trained and properly equipped for dismounted 
action, and made far more mobile. For reconnaissance 
work cavalry of the existing type is of very little value. 

A TRIUMPH FOR VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 

Finally, Lieut.-Colonel Henderson holds that the 
South African War, like the War in the Peninsula and 
the Civil War in America, has been a triumph for the 
principle of voluntary service. In the wars of the 
future moral will count much more than mere numbers, 
and this has always been the weakest point of 
conscript armies. Count Sternberg, who saw the 
war from the Boer side, also agrees that under the 
strain of modern warfare a conscript army will crumble 
to pieces. The “ Nation in Arms” he declares, is a 
suicidal institution. The lesson he draws from the 
Transvaal War is that the next war will prove huge 
armies to be a mistake. It is better to have a million 
expensive soldiers who are worth something than three 
million cheap men who are worth nothing. A conscript 
army cannot fulfil the conditions demanded by the 
progress of military science. It can only advance, and a 
modern army must be mobile and especially capable of 
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‘retreating. ‘Starvation he believes is the fate in store for 


European armies during the next great war unless the 
present system is revolutionised and quality preferred to 
numbers :— 

Whole army corps will starve, others be shot down. Imagine 
the retreat of an army of millions. The men will be driven 
together like sheep, and then having no food will die of 
hunger, A part must go back, and that will be impossible. 
And if this army surrenders, what is the enemy to do with 
hundreds of thousands of prisoners? He has not supplies enough 
for his own men. 

Therefore, the moral he draws for Europe from the 
South African War is that she must abandon the system 
of general conscription. 

THE SUPERIORITY OF THE RIFLE. 

It is no longer the case that the chance shot decides 
the day. In 1870 the artillery was far superior to the 
rifle, but now the reverse is the case. Both officers and 
men must be good marksmen and good judges of 
distance. In the first place they must have good eye- 
sight, in the next they must never shoot except in a lying 
position. In every respect Count Sternberg confirms 
Lieut.-Colonel Henderson’s conclusions, and is even more 
em hatic as to the revolutionary nature of the experience 
gained during the Transvaal War. 

They both agree that war under the old system is 
impossible, except at a cost of life which no army and no 
nation can afford. Even if the lessons of the present 
war are taken to heart, warfare in the future will be 
infinitely more difficult and dangerous than in the past. 
Indeed, Count Sternberg goes so far as to declare that 
as soon as a suitable apparatus has been discovered by 
which the range can be arrived at quickly and simply, 
war will cease. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to the Count’s de- 
scription of his experiences in the Boer ranks until his 
capture after Cronje’s flight from Magersfontein. They 
are graphically told with the easy assurance of the 
soldier-adventurer, who does not mind on which side he 


fights as long as he can be in the thick of the fray. 
—*«2-— 


GUIDE BOOKS TO ITALIAN CITIES. 

VISITORS to Italy this year cannot complain that the 
publishers have neglected their comfort in regard to 
Mr. Grant Richards has recommenced 
the publication of his series of Historical Guides, which 
was unhappily interrupted by the death of its proprietor, 
Mr. Grant Allen. The new volume is devoted to “ The 
Cities of Northern Italy” (3s. 6d. net)—Milan, Verona, 
Padua, Bologna, and Ravenna. Mr. George C. William- 
son has faithfully carried out the central idea of Mr. 
Grant Allen’s guide books, of gathering together such 
historical and antiquarian information as will enable the 
visitor to understand and enjoy the architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting of the towns he visits. From practical 
experience I may suggest that the publisher would add to 
the usefulness of the guide books if he were to include a 
map of the towns, even though it were of the most sketchy 
description. The visitor resents being compelled to 
carry about a bulky Baedeker in order to supply this 
deficiency. 

Messrs. Dent have added Florence and Rome to their 
delightful series of “‘ Stories of Medizeval Towns ” (4s. 6d. 
net). They are invaluable little handbooks to any tour- 
ist who takes more than a momentary interest in the 
sights he has travelled many hundred miles to see. They 
are dainty, well-illustrated stories of the growth and life of 
the famous towns of the Middle Ages, which are now the 
delight of all who travel. 
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THE INDEX TO THE PERIODICALS OF 1900.* 


THE new annual volume of our Index, that for 1900, 
is now in the press, and will be issued to subscribers in 
a few days. 

I need not speak of the value of the work to those who 
have used it. They know what it is—a veritable guide 
to the thought of the world as mirrored in the periodical 
literature of the English-speaking world. But those who 
do not know the Index may be assured that they cannot 
be up-to-date with their knowledge, and have at 
their hand a ready reference to every article of import- 
ance appearing in the monthly and quarterly magazines 
in the English language, without a set of our “ Annual 
Indexes to Periodicals.” 

Anyone who set himself to write anything about the 
war in South Africa, for instance, could hardly do better 
than invest in a copy of the new Index, for the sake of 
the columns under the heading of South Africa. The 
mere list of the titles of the articles gives one a far 
clearer and wider idea of the immense range and multi- 
plicity of the subjects dealt with under this head than 
can be gained by any other method. And as it is with 
South Africa, so it is with every other subject to a greater 
er less degree—China, Colonies and the Empire, the 
Army, &c., &c. 

It is impossible for anyone to know all the swarming 
thoughts which surge through the busy brains of mortal 
men. But in this Index we have at least a catalogue, 
carefully arranged and classified, of a number of subjects 
so enormous that it takes days and days even to read 
through their titles alone. The number of pages devoted 
to Art, to take another instance, makes you feel that you 
might as well try to count the leaves on the trees, or the 
sand on the seashore, as attempt to glance even at the 
innumerable printed pages in which the Press embalms 
for a season the thoughts of men. But the divisions and 
sub-classification bring order into the unwieldy heading, 
and all the articles on any particular branch of the 
subject can be traced without the slightest trouble. 

For authors, and especially for editors, the Index is 
simply invaluable. Even the mere perusal of the classified 
headings will often suggest themes for articles, and give 
hints as to the source from which material can be digged. 
The Index ought to find a place in every public library. 
For this is no mere compilation of titles, no mere 
mechanical copying out and automatic classification of 
titles according to the letter of the alphabet by which 
they may chance to begin. The Index is compiled 
with brains for the use of people with brains. The 
system has, no doubt, its disadvantages. It does 
not appeal to the majority. Nevertheless the minority 
of students will find it eminently helpful for suggestion, 
even though they are not able to have easy access to all 
the files of the magazines. Some day, perhaps, we may 
get the much-needed Library of Periodicals to comple- 
ment the Index; while in the more distant future, we 
may get sets of articles on special subjects extracted 
from the periodicals, and classified and bound in con- 
The Dante students, for example, 
would then be enabled to have together in one or 
more volumes all the ‘articles on Dante which have 
appeared in the periodicals; the Omar and the 
FitzGerald people would be surprised to learn how much 
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favour their cult finds in the magazines; the Paris 
Exhibition would be commemorated in quite a bulky 
volume; Dr. St. George Mivart and the fierce con- 
troversy of his latter days would be another, though a 
smaller volume ; andso on with every subject which may 
be treated either as a hobby or as a topic of interest. 
All this has been pointed out before, but how useful and 
how interesting are such volumes of collected articles is 
only known to those who have taken the pains to arrange 
them on a few subjects. The Library of Periodicals, 
besides preserving complete sets of every periodical 
indexed, should deal in this fashion with every 
subject of possible interest or value to any student or 
reader. 

The price has been raised this year from Ios. to I5s., 
about the same price as the American “ Annual Literary 
Index.” At the previous price the receipts for sales do 
not cover the mere outlay in typography, paper, and 
printing, without reckoning anything for the heavy and 
exacting labour of compilation. 
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A Chronicle of the Peace Conference. 


WHEN I was at the Hague two years ago! wrote a 
Chronicle of the Peace Conference, which Messrs. 
Hoekstra and Co. undertook to print. It is in French 
—for which I am not responsible—it is copiously 
illustrated with portraits of all the members of the 
Conference and leading friends of peace, taken by 
Benque during its sittings, and contains a tolerably ful} 
narrative of what happened at the Hague two years 
ago. It is a volume of about 450 pages, and is sold 
at 15 francs. I cannot criticise my own book, so I 
will conclude by quoting the following letter addressed 
to me by Professor Martens, of St. Petersburg, to whom 
more than any man the success of the Conference is 
due :— 

I make haste to tell you that your book has given me the 
greatest and sincerest pleasure, for it gives the truest account of 
a great historical fact which never will be forgotten. And the 
more this Conference was the result of unforeseen and accidenta} 
circumstances, the more I see in its origin and results the work 
of a Power which is more powerful than the Greatest Autocrat 
of the World. 

i i i i i 


THE convict taint is a subject on which Australians 
are unduly sensitive. According to Major E. J. Medley, 
in the Scottish Geographical for June, it is one of the 
most hopeful elements in the growing life of Siberia. He 
says :— 

Those who are only now discovering Siberia, since they have 
been brought into closer contact with it as it were by means of 
the railway, are much astonished to find it already so developed. 
The reason, I think, may be found in the system that has 
prevailed for some years in Russia of deporting to Siberia the 
political exiles. These people may almost be said to have repre- 
sented the brains of the country, and as they had to live in 
those distant regions, they made the best of their fate, and built 
towns, founded universities and museums, and generally did 
what they could to make life as pleasant as possible. The 
consequences of such action are only now fully realised when 
the railway may be said to have made the outer world acquainted 
with their work. 

Major Medley complains that “ hitherto our merchants 
may be said to have ignored the very existence of Siberia. 
The only article of British manufacture I met with during 
the whole of my journey in that country, besides the two 
steamers on Lake Baikal, was a filter. German and 
American goods, on the other hand, are plentiful.” 





THE HOPE OF THE AGES.* 
By K. P. ARNOLDSON. 


Lonc delayed by reason of its author’s illness, a 
remarkable and valuable contribution has been made to 
the world’s peace-literature in Herr K. P. Arnoldson’s 
“Hope of the Ages.” This is a large volume of some 
eight hundred pages, beautifully printed and elegantly 
bound, its green cover lit up by a dainty picture in gold, 
representing Peace, pruning-hook in hand, amid her 
fragrant sheaves. Primarily a_ history of. the Peace 
Movement, its birth, growth and prospects, its standard- 
bearers’ living and dead, its organisations, literature, and 
accomplishments, it would, quite apart from this, be an 
acquisition to the library of any one conversant with the 
Swedish language, for it is almost encyclopedic in its 
comprehensiveness. Compiled with the most laborious 
care and thoroughness, it is simply packed with informa- 
tion concerning old days and new, their creeds and 
customs, the deeds and doings of nations, their quarrels, 
reconciliations and agreements, the politics of peace and 
of war. The “ Hope of the Ages ” is, in fact, the practical 
expression of an earnest hope of Herr Arnoldson’s that 
one day all histories shall be written from the peace- 
lover’s point of view, that the old histories still in use, 
fostering national narrow-mindedness, self-interest and 
vainglory, shall gradually fall into disrepute and be finally 
swept into the dust-heap of Oblivion. Included in the 
book are the prefaces contributed respectively by 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the Baroness von Suttner and 
Dr. Westcott to the Norwegian, German and English 
editions of the author’s “ Pax Mundi.” 


THE PROPHECY OF THE HINDU SEER. 


“To the Aryans I give the world!” So ran the 
prophecy of an ancient Hindu seer, and on this prophecy, 
which history attests, Herr Arnoldson builds his theory 





peace. Scattered now over all the earth, the Aryans (in 
Sanskrit, zod/e) were homed together once, precisely 
where none can determine ; in northern Europe, accord- 
ing to many; in our hemisphere, at least, according to 
the majority ; in Asia, eastward from the Caspian Sea, in 
the regions about Samarcand and Bokhara, according 
to some. Slav, Celt, Saxon, Roman, Greek, we all are 
Aryan brethren, and all the wars of all the ages have 
failed to obliterate the family likeness. Our “ peace- 
words,” such as father, mother, sister, brother, and many 
of the everyday words in our respective languages, may 
be easily traced to their common origin: the Aryan 
tongue. The Utopia of Victor Hugo’s vision, the United 
States of Europe, means no more, no less than the tardy 
reunion of the Aryan family, divided now against itself. 
THE MASTER-NATION. 

Where the antagonism between the European nations 
is not caused by self-interest, or by national narrow- 
mindedness, or by both these causes combined, it can 
only be caused, says Herr Arnoldson, by utter ignorance 
of this family tie. But so long as this antagonism 
remains a power to be reckoned with, it may be well to 
consider to which group of the Aryan family the 
prophecy of the Hindu seer most clearly applies, 
Russia has certain advantages. She takes her 
Christianity more earnestly than do her sister nations. 
Tolstoy’s powerful influence with his compatriots is 
no mere chance. Peace is his religion and theirs. No 





* “Seklerna’s Hopp,” by K. P. Arnoldson. G. Walfrid Wilbelmeon, 
Stockholm. 
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artist has so stirred the human heart against the horrors 
of war as the Russian Verestschagin. No monarch has 
so faithfully mirrored the temper of his people as have 
those sincere lovers of peace, Alexander III. and 
Nicholas II. But her system of government must, 
despite her populousness and the sound strength of her 
people, hinder Russia from becoming a leading cultural 
power. The same may be said of the German Empire, 
despite her people’s higher education. Peaceable and 
friendly though her millions be, they are bound in the 
chains of militarism, which hinder spiritual development. 
France has done grandly by means of the humanising 
reforms of revolution, but France, with the rest of the 
Latin nations, has had her day and will no more play a 
prominent part on the world’s stage. The future, then, 
belongs to the English-speaking Aryans—the Anglo- 
Saxon nations on either side the ocean. Liberty is in 
their blood, they occupy already a third of the earth, and 
are masters of the seas. It has been said that there are 
only two nations—one that speaks English and one that 
doesn’t. There is a grain of truth in the exaggeration. 
A world’s language will hasten the fulfilment of the hope 
of the ages, and for the honour of becoming the world’s 
language there can be but one candidate—the English, 


‘ which is already spoken by a hundred and fifty millions. 


THE CONDITION OF THE WHITE MAN’S MASTERY. 


But if the white man would see that flattering prophecy 
of the Hindu seer fulfilled, instead of the gloomy modern 
one of the subjection of the white-man to the yellow, he 
must learn that war between any two white nations is 
civil war—fratricide. Love of peace is inherent in the 
Chinese nation, is its strength. Let the proud Aryan, 
then, respect and value his own family ties, or, weakened 
by these civil wars and dissensions, he will have to 
acknowledge on his knees one day the truth of the words 
that he who lives by the sword by the sword shall perish. 
With Bjérnson, Arnoldson believes that it is the smaller 
nations who will have to join hands and lead the van in 
efforts for peace. He thinks, however, that these smaller 
nations are not now “so sufficiently themselves” as 
formerly—are losing somewhat in individuality and self- 
reliance we take him to mean—a fact which he deplores. 


——oe——— 


GLIMPSES OF THREE NATIONS. 
By G. W. STEEVENS. 


THIS is the second volume of a memorial edition of the 
collected works of the brilliant young journalist whose 
life was sacrificed to the South African War. It is a 
collection of papers which were contributed to the Dadly 
Mail, describing London, Paris and Germany. Like all 
that Mr. Steevens wrote, the sketches are instinct 
with life. The first section, which relates to London, is 
the least satisfactory. It is touching to read in his 
widow’s brief preface that Mr. Steevens intended this book 
to be the first part of a magnum opus, an account of 
London in its various and contradictory aspects. Mr. 
Steevens visited Paris after Fashoda, and spent some 
time in Germany at the time of the manceuvres. Both in 
France and Germany he saw things vividly, and his pages 
are like a biograph in which you see as in a kinetoscope 
the living pictures of our contemporaries on the Continent. 
We lay down the book with a feeling of deep regret, curs- 
ing more bitterly than ever the war in which so brilliant a 
writer was sacrificed to smooth the crumpled roseleaf 
under the head of the Qutlanders of Johannesburg. 
(W. Blackwood). 
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FOREWORD: By the Editor. 


Five years ago I published a little pamphlet under the above title, in which, after referring to the 
menace of foreign competition, I wrote:—“ The one thing needful is to rouse public opinion, to stir up 
lethargic, slow-moving John Bull, and compel him to face the fact that unless he bestirs himself he will get 
badly left.” 

One result of the publication of that warning was the speech delivered by Lord Rosebery at Epsom, in 
which, after speaking of the inroads made upon markets which had hitherto been regarded as our own, he 
said :—‘“ We may perhaps inquire of ourselves whether there have not been internal causes among ourselves, 
a certain lethargy, a certain indifference, a certain haughty feeling of superiority, which have led to our decline, 
and now all movements in this country come from the bottom. We have to form an educated public opinion 
in order to give an impulsion to Governments, and I believe that that is more likely to be performed by the 
study of the facts and the figures with regard to English trade than by any parliamentary action that is likely 
to take place.” 

In a letter written a few days later he urged that what was really wanted was a small Commission of 
Inquiry to present in a compact form information which already exists, and to collect the testimony of men 
of experience as to the causes of and remedies for the evil. That was in 1896. The small commission which 
Lord Rosebery pressed for has never been appointed. Ministers have introduced, time and again, Bills 
professedly framed for the purpose of improving our educational system, and time and again they have 
allowed them to be sacrificed. Meanwhile, the menace of foreign competition has steadily increased. The 
peril threatening us from Germany has faded into comparative insignificance beside the formidable develop- 
ment of American competition, not only in a neutral market, but even in the home market. Ministers for 
the last two years have been too much absorbed in foreign wars to have either leisure or energy left to cope 
with this domestic peril. One hundred and fifty millions of money have been spent in a desperate effort to 
assert British political paramountcy in the midst of a population of less than a quarter of a million at one 
end of the African continent. All the while British paramountcy in the markets of the world has been 
steadily undermined, until at last we are suddenly wakened to the fact that we have been beaten by the 
United States, and the American has dethroned us from the position of primacy which we occupied in the 
world’s trade; and all that even Mr. Carnegie can say, when endeavouring to console the British pessimist, is 
that while it is in vain for us ever again to hope to outstrip our Transatlantic competitors, we may, if we 
bestir ourselves betimes, still continue to hold the second place. 

This being the case, it seems to me that nothing could be more useful and more calculated to educate 
public opinion and to rouse the attention of the nation to the need for instant and energetic action, than to 
attempt on a small scale to do something of the kind of work which Lord Rosebery suggested should be 
referred to a small representative Royal Commission. That is to say, I shall endeavour to present in a 
compact form information which already exists, and to collect the testimony of men of experience as to the 
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causes and all the remedies for the evil of which we complain. ‘This I propose to do in a method which 
I hope wiil prove more acceptable to the general reader than if the facts were served up in the customary 
form of a Parliamentary Blue-book. I shall not at present attempt any general survey or statistical analysis 
of the facts of the industrial situation. That may come later. The first thing to be done is to present as 
vividly as possible to the general reader the facts of the success which has attended the efforts of our 
industrial competitors, and also by way of encouragement to describe the methods in which some of our 
threatened industries have succeeded in holding their own. 

I shall do this by publisning in this Supplement—which will, I hope and believe, be recognised as by no T 
means the least attractive and useful feature of the Review oF Reviews, of which it forms an integral part— 
a series of illustrated articies, in which a vivid picture will be presented of the way in which some of up 
our most successful competitors have triumphed over all difficulties, and have succeeded in practically 
commanding the English market. In these articles I shall not attempt to exercise the functions of a 
judge. They will be based, each of them, upon the same principle that has been appreciated in the 


character sketches which I have published ever since the RevIEw oF ReviEws was started. The bec 
fundamental principle of my character sketches has always been to endeavour to present the subject gs 
as he appears to himself in his best moments, rather than as he appears to his enemies at his oon 
worst. I shall therefore in those articles deliberately present the best side of the case of the this 
firms whose operations I shal! describe. Tdhey will be based upon interviews with the representatives mu: 
of our enterprising rivals. They will be afforded full and free scope to say the best that they can of t 
of themselves, and I shall reserve for some future time an examination of the statements which they as 
have made. Each article will, I hope, be carefully revised by the persons whose action it seeks to describe, ~ 


so that while I alone am responsible for the form in which the information is given, the statements 
embodied in the narrative may be relied upon as carrying the authority of the first-hand opinions of the 
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firms whose operations are described. siaien 

In preparing the articles for these illustrated Supplements, I shall probably confine myself to one selected the 

representative of each department of industry. When the series is completed, we shall at least have the secc 

opinion of a leading representative of each of the great competing industries which have made inroads into Wh. 

our commerce. fully 

Nothing will be further from my desire than to suggest that I regard the advent of American competition oat 

as a misfortune or a disaster. Industrial competition is not a thing to be deprecated. It is rather to be — 

welcomed on behalf of the general consumer. If the Americans or the Germans have succeeded poke 

in invading our markets, it is not as military conquerors who enter territory with sword and flame catic 

to devastate and destroy ; they come with gifts in their hands which enrich those who receive as well as those othe 

who give. This is true of all our competitors, but it is peculiarly so of our rivals across the Atlantic. | over 

venture to say that it will be found, when this series is completed, that the Americans have succeeded in the 
establishing a great business connection in this country not by ruining their rivals, but by introducing new ougt 
commodities or new inventions which have made their way by the sheer might of their own excellence. They in - 

have either produced new articles which our own native genius had failed to manufacture, or they have old 

introduced such improvements that it has been impossible for us to refrain from adopting them. Besides, work 

even if this were not the case, it would be impossible for us to regard American competition as the competition 

of a foreigner or of a foe. We are citizens of the English-speaking world, members of the English-speaking Ar 

race, and to us competition between the citizens of the Republic and the citizens of the Empire is as the Ther 
competition between the manufacturers of Lancashire and of Lanarkshire. Whichever competitor commands ness 

the market, the business is still in the same family. drive 
We approach the subject, therefore, in a broad, cosmopolitan spirit; and nothing will be printed in 0 . 
this Supplement which will minister in any way to the spirit of intoxicated patriotism which regards + ie 

every encroachment upon our old monopoly as a positive injury done to the interests of Great tite 
Britain. Nevertheless, it is perfectly true that we have to realise that we have lost—and _ lost empl 
for ever—the old monopoly of the markets of the world. The Nineteenth Century, the century of obtaii 
Steam, was one in which we held unchallenged the industrial primacy of the. world. In the New acting 
Century, that of electricity, the first place is no longer ours. The sceptre of the electrical era seems to factor 
have definitely passed to the United States. ‘ bs be 
I hope in the course of these articles to publish a description of the way in which the Americans fone 
succeeded in securing the monopoly of new inventions, and from this we may be able to draw many cn 
Bd practical lessons for our own use. At the same time, it is well to remember that in many of our drawn 
a industries we have succeeded in holding our own up to the present time, and I shall introduce chapters a pick 
ie describing the way in which the alert, up-to-date English manufacturers have shown that John Bull is the CL 
ae by no means played out, and is quite capable of holding his own if he wakes up and puts his back workn 
4 into the work. of Am 
ie I shall be glad to welcome any suggestions from any of my readers who are interested in the subject, cothes 
a and who may have hints to give as to the best method of carrying out our inquiry. Comp: 
| Ee a ae iit ai 
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WHAT THE ENGLISH 


HAVE BECUN TO DO. 


(1) CO-PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN MASTERS AND MEN. 


HE fat years of prosperity are still with us, but the 
lean years approach. The increasing pressure of 
American competition, which already sits heavily 

upon many of our great industries, will be felt more and 
more severely as the years pass by. 
THE LOST PRIMACY OF THE WORLD’S TRADE. 

It is no use on our part denying that this is so, 
because it is so, and no amount of. making believe 
can hide it from our sight. It is, therefore, not with 
a view to ascertaining whether by any possibility we 
can outstrip our American kinsfolk that I am publishing 
this supplement. However disagreeable it may be, we 
must frankly recognise the fact that the younger section 
of the English-speaking race is drawing ahead, and the 
40,000,000 of people in these islands will never be able to 
overtake the 76,000,000 of the United States in the extent 
of their trading-command of the markets of the world. 

CAN WE KEEP THE SECOND PLACE? 

But although the first place is lost, the second 
remains to be secured, and there is all the difference in 
the world between being a good second and a bad 
second. What we may hope for ‘s to be a good second. 
What, then, must be done to enable us to cope success- 
fully with American and German competition? This is 
a question to which many minds have been turned with 
ever-increasing urgency during the last few months. But 
as yet our people, taken as a whole, have not been 
roused to the urgency of the question. There is no indi- 
cation of any really national alarm on the subject ; 
otherwise Ministers would not be twiddling their thumbs 
over their little bantling Education Bill at a time when 
the whole country, from an industrial point of view, 
ought almost be placed in a state of siege in order that 
all our available resources might be employed to make our 
people more efficient, more intelligent, more capable of 
holding their own in the struggle for the markets of the 
world. 

CAN WE “SPEED UP” BRITISH LABOUR ?— 

American competition has come, and come to stay. 
There is no doubt that it is not only American inventive- 
ness that is pressing us hard ; it is American push and 
drive, American enterprise, and the American capacity 
for effective handling of workmen. There is something 
by no means altogether lovely in the hustle and bustle, 
the intensity of the strain under which American indus- 
trials live. But it is generally agreed that American 
employers get more work out of their men than could be 
obtained from a similar number of English workmen 
acting under English foremen, especially in an English 
factory. The most remarkable illustration of this is said 
to be supplied by the experience of the Westinghouse 
Company. This firm has established great works in 
Lancashire. It has set up American machines, and placed 
them in charge of a staff the chiefs of which were largely 
drawn from American workshops. They have also sent 
a picked contingent of their own English hands over to 
the United States to study the methods of American 
workmen. It is stated that by the simple introduction 
of American foremen and the American methods of treat- 
ing men in a frank and friendly way as fellow-workers, 
rather than as men under masters, the Westinghouse 
Company have succeeded in gettiig much more work 


out of their employees than under the old system would 
have been believed possible. It does not appear that 
they have introduced any system of profit-sharing, or 
offered any financial inducement, in order to obtain this 
result. All that happened was that the American fore- 
men succeeded somehow in indoctrinating the English 
workman with a certain pride in his work, and a con- 
viction that life would be better for him if he put his 
whole heart into his job. This is a very hopeful fact, 
and [| shall be very glad to have further confirmation of it 
before our next issue. One thing is certain, and that is 
that among the waste resources of British labour must be 
reckoned a certain unemployed margin of vigilance and 
energy on the part of our workmen. t may be true, as 
Mr. Carnegie says, that the air in America is more 
exhilarating than it is in England ; that life goes slower 
here ; that in the States the pace is quicker, and can be 
kept up with less strain than in the old land. But that 
is only another reason why, if we are to hold our own, 
we should eliminate waste, and use every available means 
for increasing the interest of the workman in his work, 
so as to induce a genuine co-operation between employer 
and employed. 

—AND MAKE EMPLOYERS CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY ? 

Some employers who have made a fitful effort to 
induce their employees to unite with them in some 
mutual enterprise may declare that it is impossible—that 
the British workman cares for nothing but beer and 
sport, and that every attempt made to induce him to take 
a keener interest in his labour is resented as an attempt 
to exploit the working-man in the interest of the capitalist. 
On the other hand, there are many workmen who main- 
tain that it is all very well to talk of Captains of Industry, 
but that a captain of industry ought to do something to 
win the confidence of his men, and a mere dividend- 
earning machine, who regards his hands as_ in- 
dispensable nuisances who must be employed in 
order to keep the machinery going, can never be 
a real leader of men. Both statements are true; 
but when that is admitted the original question remains 
unanswered. Are English workmen incapable of being 
roused to more systematic and more energetic labour? I 
am not thinking of getting them up to the American 
standard : I am only speaking of the avoidance of waste, 
the putting in a maximum of good work rather than a 
minimum, in the time during which they are in the 
factory or workshop. It is an important question, one 
which bears much more vitally upon the future of British 
industry than the hostile tariffs which guard the foreign 
market. Fortunately, there is no longer any reason to 
discuss this question in the abstract. Axferientia docet. 
The heedless world, which is absorbed and pre-occupied 
with so many trifles that it has often little time to appre- 
ciate those matters which are most vital to its welfare, 
has had before it for several years a conclusive example 
of what can be done under the greatest difficulties and 
in the most inauspicious circumstances to effect a 
reform which lies at the threshold of all industrial 
improvements. 

AN AFFIRMATIVE ANSWER. 


The name of Mr. George Livesey, the chairman: of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company, is chiefly familiar to 
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the man in the street for the part which he took in the strike 
which brought him for a. moment into somewhat sharp 
collision with organised labour in the metropolis twelve 
years ago. It is vaguely remembered that at that time of 
stress and strain Mr. Livesey put forward some scheme of 
profit-sharing which was regarded rather with resentment 
than with gratitude by many trade unionists in London. 
The first attempt to introduce the scheme was followed by 
a strike which entailed much suffering on the men and 
considerable loss upon the shareholders. It was then that 
Mr. Livesey emerged into view, a formidable and to many 
a somewhat repellent figure ; ‘put since then the world, 
cngrossed with its own affairs, has taken little trouble 
to tind out how Mr. Livesey’s experiment fared. Yet 
there was no lack of information on the subject, 
if they. had but cared to ask for it. Mr. Livesey, 
time and again at co-operative congresses and else- 
where, delivered addresses explaining exactly how 
his experiment was progressing; but it is one thing to 
make explanations, and it is another to compel the public 
to listen to them. As a matter of fact Mr. Livesey has 
been for many years little more than a voice crying in 
the wilderness, to whom no one paid much attention. At 
last, however, it would seem that the psychological 
moment has arrived when the story of Mr. Livesey’s 
experiment and Mr. Livesey’s success should be brought 
into clear relief and flashed as vividly as possible upon 
the attention of his countrymen. For this same experi- 
ment,has been a marvellous and undreamed-of success. 
It has not only had the happiest results in the place where 
it was tested : it has demonstrated beyond all possibility 
of doubt the fact that on a foundation of profit-sharing it 
is possible to create a system of co-partnership which not 
only develops thrift and establishes confidence between 
employer and workman, but puts money into the pocket of 
both. This is indeed good news, and most of our readers 
will marvel that so momentous and crucial an experiment 
should have hitherto been practically ignored. Its 
lessons ought to have been taken into account through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
THE LIVESEY EXPERIMENT. 

What, then, was the Livesey experiment, and what 
were the elements in the midst of which it was applied ? 
Mr. George Livesey, as the chairman of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, has to deal with unskilled 
labour. The men who stoke the furnaces and who do 
the rough labour about the gasworks are not skilled 
artisans. They represent British labour in its simplest 
or crudest form. The South Metropolitan Gas Company 
has, of course, many skilled workmen, engineers and 
others, among the army of nearly 4,000 men whom it keeps 
constantly employed. But the vast majority are ordinary 
labourers, whose only capital is their thews and sinews, 
men for the most part with little education or none, and 
who are therefore by no means the most promising of all 
material upon which to test the merits of the profit-sharing 
specific. 

DIFFICULTIES AT THE OUTSET. 

Not only were the human materials rough and crude, 
but at the very beginning of the experiment the relations 
between employers and employed were subjected to the 
cruel strain of a protracted strike which entailed a loss, 
direct and indirect, of £100,000. The strike appears to 
have been due to a misunderstanding. The Gas- 
workers’ Union, which included about two-thirds of 
Mr. Livesey’s men, took alarm at the offer made by 
Mr. Livesey of granting a bonus upon wages to all 
workmen at the end of the year, such bonus to be paid 
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on a regular scale, according to the rise and fall of the 
price of gas. The Union forbade its stokers to 
accept the offer, but the other workmen, about 1,000 
in number, accepted it gladly. This was in November, 
1889. At "the end of that month three stokers, dis- 
regarding the interdict of their Union, decided to come 
into the scheme, and signed agreements entitling them 
to a share in the bonus, which for the first year, it was 
estimated, would amount to 5 per cent. upon their total 
earnings. The Union demanded that the stokers who 
had come into the scheme should be dismissed. On this 
demand being refused, they gave a week’s notice, and 
called out 2,000 members. Mr. Livesey met this chal- 
lenge by a vigorous and successful attempt to fill the 
places of the strikers, The strike failed, and Mr. Live- 
sey consented to fill the vacancies as they arose with 
Union men. 
A SEQUEL TO A STRIKE. 


Unfortunately, being moved thereto of the devil, as 
the old legal phrase goes, the Secretary of the Union 
publicly proclaimed that next time a dispute arose they 
would not give a week’s notice, but would strike at once, 
regardless of the consequences to the city which the Gas 
Company served. This led to a counter order which is 
still in force—that for the protection of the gas-consumers 
of London, the Gas Company would not employ members 
of the Gas-workers’ Union. It is easy to understand what 
bad blood such a quarrel excited, and how dark must have 
been the prospects of the success of such an experiment, 
when at its very inception it provoked so violent a breach 
between the Company and the representatives of organised 
labour. It is not worth while referring to this old quarrel 
now excepting in order to emphasise the difficulties with 
which the experiment was begun, and in order to bring 
into clear relief the extraordinary success with which all 
difficulties have been surmounted. The breach between 
the Company and the Gas-workers’ Union still exists, but 
that it is not healed is not to be attributed to any 
antagonism on the part of Mr. Livesey and his company 
to the principle of unionism. It was in their view merely 
a necessary measure of protection instituted for the safety 
of the gas-consumers of South London against the fultil- 
ment of a threat which is remembered to this day—namely, 
that in any future dispute the Union would deliberately 
disregard the rules of war and refuse to give the week’s 
notice which was the condition of the contract of service. 

And here I may say in parenthesis that it is earnestly 
to be hoped that after all these years the Gas-workers’ 
Union will pave the way for healing the breach by 
formally repudiating the threat which their Secretary 
made at a time when he was smarting under the con- 
sciousness of defeat. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF PROFIT-SHARING. 

This, however, by the way. Since then twelve years 
have elapsed, and the original scheme has been from 
time to time modified in accordance with the wisdom 
gained by actual’experience. It is one of the para- 
doxes of the position of the gas companies that the 
lower the price of gas the higher the dividends which 
they pay to their shareholders. By Act of Parliament 
every reduction of Id. per thousand feet in the price 
of gas is followed by an increase in the dividend for 
the shareholders of the company. In this’way direct 
community of interest is established between the con- 
sumers and the shareholders. Mr. Livesey’s idea was 
to extend this community of interest to his workers. 
When he began his experiment the price of gas was 
2s. 3d. In order to give the scheme a fair start, he took 
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as his basis the assumption that gas was selling at 2s. 8d. 
per thousand, which secured the workers a bonus of 
five per cent. on their wages as long as the price of gas 
remained at 2s. 3d. per thousand. As it fell below 2s. 3d., 
for every 1d. an additional one per cent. was added to 
the bonus paid to workmen,with the result that in 1894 the 
bonus had risen to six per cent. The experience of five 
years’ working, however, showed that it was necessary to 
supplement this original simplicity of a_ profit-sharing 
scheme by an arrangement which would enable the 
workmen to become shareholders in the company. 
To give a man earning £2 a week a_ bonus 
of six per cent. at the end of the year placed him 
suddenly in possession of three weeks’ wages in a lump. 
In many cases the lucky recipient promptly went on the 
spree, with results which were detrimental both to the 
man, his family, and his employer. The knowledge that 
he was coming into six pounds at the end of the year 
also frequently led him to incur debts which more than 
swallowed up the bonus. 
BANKING THE BONUS. 


Mr. Livesey had foreseen this, and endeavoured to 
counteract it by urging the workmen to deposit their 
bonuses with the company at four per cent. interest. 
Mr. Livesey was delighted to find that forty-five per 
cent. of their workmen took advantage of this offer, 
but fifty-five per cent. withdrew their bonus and spent 
it. Mr. Livesey therefore determined to see what could 
be done in the way of exercising friendly pressure 
upon fifty-five per cent. of the workmen to deposit their 
bonus with the Company. So with the consent of his 
directors he added fifty per cent. to the bonus—that is to 
say, instead of merely paying one per cent. for every 
penny drop in the price of gas, he promised the workmen 
one and a half per cent., on condition that half of the 
bonus on so accruing was deposited with the company. 
That is to say, the amount of bonus freely distributed for 
the workmen to do what they pleased with was reduced 
by a quarter per cent., but in return for this an additional 
half per cent. was placed to their credit in the deposit 
account, together with the remaining quarter per cent. 
which they were no longer free to spend. 


WHAT THE WORKERS GAINED. 


In 1893, the last year of the old system, the bonus was 
4 per cent., which amounted to a sum of £7,500, every 
penny of which the workmen were free to withdraw, and 
of which, as a matter of fact, they did withdraw nearly 
£4,300. But in 1894, the first year of the new arrange- 
ment, the bonus rose to 6 per cent., representing a 
sum of £11,000 odd, of which £6,300 was with- 
drawn, leaving a balance of nearly £5,000, which was 
put to their credit in the books of the company, which 
paid 4 per cent. interest on deposits under £20, and 
3 per cent. interest upon deposits above that sum. If, 
instead of leaving money on deposit, they wished to 
invest in the ordinary stock of the company, they received 
a dividend of 3} per cent. The stock of the company 
was held in £5 shares, and the acquisition of these shares 
was facilitated in every way by the company. 

HOW IT IS MANAGED. 

The management of the profit-sharing system is in the 
hands of a committee, consisting of eighteen workmen, 
elected by ballot among their fellows, and eighteen 
nominees of the directors. By this committee of thirty- 
six all difficulties are discussed and settled. The result 
of this system is that at the present time the workmen 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company have received 
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since this scheme was started a sum of £150,000, of 
which they have invested in stock about £65,000 and 
have on deposit about £30,000. The market value of 
their stuck is over £100,000, so that at present they have 
more than £130,200 standing to their credit in the books 
of the company over and above the sum of £40,000 or 
£50,000 which they have withdrawn and spent. In order 
still further to increase their sense of partnership, the 
workmen were empowered to elect three directors to the 
Board when they had invested £40,000 in the business. 
It is objected that a man could not be a director one day 
and a simple workman under the orders of a foreman the 
next, but experience has shown that there is no ground 
for this objection. The workmen and directors take 
their seats on an equality with the other directors, who 
represent a capital of 45,000,000 sterling, and they are 
thus brought to take a personal and intelligent interest in 
the affairs of the concern. 
WHAT HAS BEEN THE RESULT? 


Such is the scheme. Now what has been the result ? 
Let Mr. Livesey answer. He has been in the company’s 
service for over fifty years, but he bears testimony that 
never during the whole of that time have the relations of 
employers and employed been on such a footing of 
mutual confidence and goodwill as during the last ten 
years. The friendliest relations have been established 
between both sides, and the work has gone without a 
hitch. What is much more important from the economic 
point of view, the result of this establishment of a common 
interest has been that the gain of the company from the 
increased efficiency of the workmen has more than com- 
pensated for the money paid away in bonuses. The 
better working tells in two ways. There is a willingness 
to work machinery to its full power, and the stokers are 
willing to work the retorts to their proper capacity. They 
do their work in a happy, contented frame of mind, and 
heartily co-operate in everything that is to the interest of 
the concern. The introduction of the bonus has not 
prevented an increase of wages, for in 1898 the company 
took the lead in raising the wages of the workmen by 
72 per cent., making the wage six shillings for an eight- 
hour shift. 

A CRUCIAL TEST. 


It is often said that this is all very well when profits are 
increasing, but there would be a very different tale to tell 
if trade was bad and the bonuses were to be diminished 
or to disappear. Last year, however, the system was 
subjected to a very severe test, and triumphantly stood 
the strain. Owing to the sudden rise in the price of coal, 
necessitating an increase in the price of gas, the bonus 
was not only diminished, but absolutely swept out of 
existence ; but so complete was the confidence established 
between the company and its workmen, that the latter 
cheerfully acquiesced in what they saw to be inevitable, 
and the disappearance of the bonus did not create even 
temporary irritation. 

Such is the story of Mr. Livesey’s experience in apply- 
ing profit-sharing in such unpromising circumstances. It 
has been a complete and a brilliant success. It has en- 
couraged thrift; it has added to the incomes of the 
workers, and it has placed them in the position of capital- 
ists with £130,000 at their back, after distributing among 
them an additional £40,000. This result has been 
achieved, not only without the cost of a penny to the 
shareholders, but has directly increased the value of their 
property. So far from profit-sharing being equivalent to 
driving the men, the experience of the gas-workers is 
conclusive that this is untrue. It simply aims—and 
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secures its aim—at inducing the men to give a fair day’s 
wotk for a fair day’s pay. 
AN ESSENTIAL CONDITION OF SUCCESS. 

One element in the system should be noticed, and that 
is, if any workman is careless and indifferent, he can be 
excluded from sharing in the bonus. The distribution 
of the bonus is governed by an agreement, and this 
agreement can be suspended for three or six months, or 
altogether withheld, if the employers consider that such 
a step is in the interest of the rest of the workers. A 
good deal of exception has been taken to this, on account 
of the power which it places in the hands of the 
employers, but the eighteen members elected by the 
workmen on the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s 
Board unanimously voted against the abolition of the 
agreement, declaring that any alteration would greatly 
upset the men. The power of excluding indifferent or 
shiftless workmen from the benefit of the bonus is very 
sparingly exercised, and in many cases leads to a timely 
warning, which avoids having recourse to the last argu- 
ment of the employer—in the shape of notice to quit the 
employment of the Company. 

AN EXAMPLE NOT YET FOLLOWED. 


Now let us see how things stand. Mr. Livesey’s ex- 
periment has thus been vindicated by results. It has 
proved an ample success, a success, as he frankly says, 
which has exceeded his utmost dreams. Yet the example 
has not yet been followed even by the other gas 
companies in London. Mr. Livesey happens to be 
connected with the Crystal Palace Gas Company, and 
owing to his personal influence he was able to induce 
that company to adopt the experiment, with results 
which have been almost as_ satisfactory as_ those 
which have been noted above. The Chester Gas Com- 
pany has adopted the same principle. Newcastle is 
discussing its adoption, and Scarborough is likely to 
follow suit. But what are these among so many? Gas 
companies exist in every centre of population of the 
United Kingdom. Every one of these would be benefited 
by the successful introduction of the Livesey system, yet 
up to the present moment the Livesey example has not 
been followed. Why is this? The answer is to 
be found first in the sluggish and apathetic con- 
servatism of English boards of directors. So long 
as they joggle on and muddle through somehow, they are 
slow to adopt a change, even if it has produced the most 
brilliant results elsewhere. Let sleeping dogs lie is the 
motto of the average Conservative Briton, who has a 
strong, deep-rooted distrust of any new-fangled notion. 
Probably at this moment there is hardly a board of 
directors in the whole Kingdom in which there is not at 
least one member who would be extremely glad to try the 
Livesey experiment in his own locality, but that director 
shrinks from taking the initiative. In other industries 
some progress has been made, but the system is still very 
far from being general. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE NOW? 


Here in the Livesey experiment of profit-sharing 
developing into co-partnership we have no quack nos- 
trum, bué a simple and obvious expedient which has been 
tried and found extraordinarily efficacious in removing 
the root of the malady from which we are suffering. 
What then would be more reasonable, if we are going 
to address ourseles like business men to the protection 
of our business interests, than that we should at least 
endeavour to extend the application of a principle which 
yields such admirable results ? 
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I put this question with all seriousness to all those 
who are interested in the moral or material well-being 
of our people. What excuse can any of us plead for 
continuing to muddle on in the old way, with em- 
ployees working with only half a heart and industry 
every now and then interrupted by a desolating 
strike? We might not be blamed if no way of escape 
had been opened up before our eyes, but here 
stands a way of escape, and the stentorian voice 
of Mr. Livesey reverberates in every ear, crying, 
“This is the way ; walk ye in it.” Of course he may be 
mistaken. Equally, of course, the principle which he has 
applied with such brilliant results may not be capable 
of universal application, but he has at least established a 
prima facie right to claim a careful examination of the 
scheme by employers and employed alike throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 


WHAT IS WANTED. 


What is wanted is that the essential facts in some form 
or other—for the moment the present article may 
serve as well as any other statement of the case— 
should be brought before the attention of repre- 
sentative men in all industries all over the country. 
Nor is it only those who have a direct personal 
and material interest in our trade to whom I would 
appeal. The indirect interest of every man and 
woman is vitally bound up with the prosperity of our 
trade, and all those who care for their fellow-men or who 
recognise any responsibility for the right guidance and 
government of this Commonwealth may well be chal- 
lenged to pause and consider whether it is not their duty 
at least to consider whether in the present condition of 
British industry a general extension of the profit-sharing 
and co-partnership may not be the chief thing necessary 
to enable us successfully to hold our own in the struggle 
for the markets of the world. 


A PRACTICAL PROPOSAL, 


If this be so, what steps should be taken? Time is 
pressing. Every day we lose ground. The details of 
profit-sharing and co-partnership cannot be settled in 
a week or a month ; even if every employer and trade 
union in the land were to apply themselves at 
once to the elaboration of schemes to adopt the 
Livesey system in their respective industries, months 
and even years would elapse before the beneficent 
change could be carried out. Hence the King’s 
business requires haste, and I would venture with all 
respect to urge that as soon as possible after the summer 
holidays a Conference should be held, say, at the Man- 
sion House, by permission of the Lord Mayor, to which 
all those interested in the matter should be invited by a 
general circular of invitation. This circular might be 
signed by recognised leaders of English thought and 
action alike in Church and State, without distinction of 
politics or religion, and the signatories to which should 
include the names of great employers of labour side by 
side with leading representatives of our large trade unions. 
The Circular would not be issued to all and sundry, for the 
Conference should be a practical affair, directed to a 
definite end—namely, a discussion of the question whether 
it would not conduce immensely not only to industrial 
peace, but also to the maintenance of the position 
of British industry, if what may be called the Livesey 
system of profit-sharing, developing into co-partnership, 
could be generally adopted throughout theland. I throw 
out the suggestion, and respectfully urge it upon the con- 
sideration of my readers. 
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WHAT THE AMERICANS HAVE DONE. 


en 


No. 1.—THE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER. 


ID you ever hear the fable of the revenge of the 
geese? No? Well, for many centuries the grey 
goose quill was privileged to do all the writing of 

the world. It was the distinction, upon which the 
geese prided themselves not a little, that all the great 
thoughts of mankind, the choicest poetry, the most 
brilliant prose, of the unfeathered biped man could 
only be preserved from oblivion by the grey goose 
quill; but after a time, quite recently—not more than 
thirty years ago, as a matter of fact—the age-long 
monopoly of the geese was rudely invaded by an American 
inventor. Fora time the geese derided the innovation. 
A prescriptive monopoly, dating back from time imme- 
morial, and sanctioned by the universal usage of man- 
kind, was not to be thrust on one side by any Yankee 
invention ; but after a time it became evident that the 
typewriter had not only come, but had come to stay. 
But in deference to the geese, whose monopoly was 
destroyed, Jupiter 


it is that the typewriter is weighted for life with 
the disadvantage of its voice. Nevertheless, as the 
scream of the peacock was unable to banish Juno’s 
bird from the gardens of the wealthy, so the type- 
writer has gone forth to conquer the world. The 
advent of the typewriter may be said in a way to be 
typical of the country from which it comes. John Bull, 
pitted against Uncle Sam, is very much like the goose 
quill against the typewriter. The quiet, silent, slow- 
going ways of our country resemble very much the scratch- 
ing of the pen of a ready writer when compared with the 
quick hustle and bustle of the new American invention. 
That is perhaps one reason why it is an American 
invention, and not of British origin. There was no reason 
in the nature of things why Englishmen should not have 
invented the typewriter. At the time when it was per- 
fected, there were at least as many people using pens 
in England as in the United States, but pens were good 

enough for us. 





decreed, in the 
same spirit which 
led him to bal- 
ance the beauty 
of the peacock’s 
tail by the harsh 
dissonance of the 
peacock’s scream, 
that no one should 
ever write on a 
typewriter without 
making a click, 
click, click, ‘the 
nearest mechani- 
cal approach to 
the cry of the dis- 
possessed geese. 

So, being de- 
creed in high 
Olympus, it is as 
impossible for the 
typewriter to work 
silently as it is for 
the peacock to 
rid itself of its dis- 
sonant scream ; 
and the type- 
writer is handi- 
capped against its 
silent competitors 
by the burden 
thus imposed in 
memory of its 
dispossessed 
rival. 

This apologue, 
which has at least 
the merit of being 
absolutely _ new, 
supplies, if not a 
good working hy- 
pothesis, at least 
an ingenious ex- 
planation of how 
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? So we kept jog- 
ging along in the 
old ruts of use 
and wont, turning 
away contemptu- 
ously from wild 
inventors who 
suggested that it 
might be possible 
to improve upon 
the methods of 
our forefathers. 
Hence it has 
come to pass that 
a great industry 
has sprung up in 
the last thirty 
years in which 
the English have 
practically no 
share. And yet 
the first type- 
writing machine 
that the world 
ever saw was in- 
vented by an 
Englishman more 
than half a cen- 
tury before the 
declaration of 
American _inde- 
pendence. But it 
is as bad for in- 
ventions to be 
born before their 
due time as it is 
for them to come 
into the world 
too late. One 
Henry Mill took 
out a patent for a 
typewriting ma- 
chine in 1714, 
and never suc- 
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The Factory in Ilion, U.S.A, 


ceeded in perfecting his invention ; and when he died, 
leaving his machine still little more than a prophecy 
of things to come, he left no successor capable of building 
on his foundations. 

Between the time when the first idea of a typewriter 
dawned upon the human mind and the date on which the 
first progenitor of the present typewriter actively appeared 
in the world, there is evidence to show that the con- 
ception again and again crossed the mind of various 
‘ingenious persons in the old world and the new. In the 
eighteenth century a Frenchman invented something 
approaching to a typewriter for the purpose of printing 
raised letters for the use of the blind. In 1829 a patent 
was actually granted in Washington to Mr. W. A. Burt, 
of the State of Michigan, for a writing-machine which he 
called the “ typographer.” . 

Four years later a Frenchman at Marseilles took 
out a French patent for what he called the “ktypo- 
graphic machine or pen.” In this machine the 
mechanism moved over a fixed surface of paper, but, 
judging from the illustrations, 
this Frenchman—whose name 
was Progrin—first hit upon the 
fundamental principle of all 
modern  typewriting-machines— 
that is to say, the type-bars in 
his machine form a kind of 
basket, and are operated by 
levers corresponding to the pre- 
sent keyboard. 

In 1841 another Frenchman, 
this time a blind man, took out 
a patent for a similar machine, 
which is said to have been 
used in several institutions in 
Europe, presumably for the blind. 

In 1843 Mr. Charles Thurber, 
of Massachusetts, produced a 
writing-machine, the original of 
which has been restored. It 
was very slow and cumbrous, 
and it is noteworthy that the 
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letters on the keyboard were all in relief, so as to 
facilitate the use of the machine by the blind. 

From the invention of the Eddy machine down to 1867 
although many attempts were made to produce a 
machine, all of them had defects which rendered them 
inapt for general use as a substitute for the pen. The 
world had to be revolutionised before the time for the 
typewriter arrived. The American Colonies became 
the United States of America, and they in turn had 
been convulsed by the great Civil War between the North 
and the South before the first typewriter came into 
practical existence. 

It was in Milwaukee, in the far North-West, in the year 
1867, that two working printers, by name Sholes and 
Soulé, devised a machine for numbering the pages of 
blank books. About the same time, an American from 
Alabama, of the name of Pratt, at that time resident 
in England, constructed a machine that would write one 
letter at a time on paper. A paragraph to this effect 
which appeared in the Scéentific American \ed Mr. 
Sholes to consider whether it 
was not possible to develop his 
page-numbering machine so as 


to make it do typewriting. In 
less than twelve months he 
had made sufficient progress 


to produce the first real type- 
writer that the world had ever 
seen. 

For the next five years he 
worried over that machine. As 
fast as one defect was remedied 
another was discovered. Every 
few months he produced a new 
model, each in some respect an 
improvement upon its predeces- 
sors. At last, after thirty machines 
had been made, in 1873 he had got 
a machine good enough to put 
upon the market. He was for- 
tunate enough to find in the firm 
of Messrs, E. Remington, of Ilion, 
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in the state of New York, men of business capable of 
realising the immense potentialities which lay before the 
new-fangled innovation. They took it up, and in a very 
short time the typewriter made its débu¢ on the American 
market. 

From that time to this, little more than a quarter of a 
century, the typewriter has been acclimatised in every 
country in the civilised world, and in not a few countries 
which as yet have little claim to be regarded as within 
the pale of civilisation. Sir Harry Johnston, for instance, 
who has just returned from the British Protectorate in 
East Africa, is impatient to be supplied with a typewriter 
for the use of the King of Uganda. It will be 
remembered that King Mtesa startled Christendom 
immediately after his discovery by Mr. Stanley by a 
demand for missionaries to teach him the Christian faith. 
It is therefore quite in accordance with Uganda traditions 
that the dusky potentate should send from the heart of 
Central Africa a cry for the latest implement of civilisa- 
tion with which Christendom has furnished the world ; 
and before long we may expect to hear that Uganda has 
naturalised the typewriter as thoroughly as it has appro- 
priated Christianity. For the typewriter has indeed 
become one of the indispensable appurtenances of civilisa- 
tion. Explorers carry it with them into the recesses of 
the Darkest Continent. It follows armies on the march, 
and accompanies his Majesty’s ironclads when they go 
forth to patrol the ocean highways of the world. At the 
present time there is a Remington on the flag-ship 
Aamillies in the Mediterranean. The Duke of Abruzzi 
transcribed the notes of his Polar expedition with this 
machine. The Remington typewriter is included in the 
list of indispensable requisites on the Déscovery, which is 
now being fitted out to solve the problem of the Antarctic 
Ocean, and on the America, which is bound on a similar 
expedition with the North Pole in view. There is a 
Remington on the Royal yacht, the OfAzr. Inventors are 








sanguine men, but Mr. Sholes, of Milwaukee, probably 
never dreamt, even in his most sanguine moments, of the 
rapidity with which his invention would be adopted by 
the civilised world. 

It is calculated that there are at the present moment 
some 700,000 typewriting machines in actual work, and 
of these half have been sold by the firm which acquired 
the Remington works. Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans and 
Benedict brought capital to the concern, and, what is 
more important than capital, energy and brains. They 
were fortunate in discovering early in 1877 Mr. J. 
Walter Earle, who came to them from Cornell Univer- 
sity, and being on the look-out to find by what means 
he could best make his way in the world, was fascinated 
by the potentialities of the typewriter. With all the 
energy and enthusiasm of youth, he threw himself into 
the task of persuading sceptical business men that it was 
not-a toy but a practical help to the despatch of 
business. In those early days he had to begin by 
explaining that the machine did not talk, but only wrote. 
He had to teach people to operate it, and by sheer 
force of persuasion to induce practical men of business 
to invest £30, for the price of the machine at first was 
150 dollars, in an invention which they feared might 
be worth little more than old iron. Zeal, however, 
and intelligence, and an absolute faith in the utility of 
the machine, overcame all obstacles, and by slow degrees 
the Remington typewriter began to make its way. 
Reports from time to time crossed the Atlantic as to 
the new American invention, but it was one of the new- 
fangled Yankee notions to which John Bull did not take 
kindly. But the enterprising men who owned the 
Remington machine were not content with manufacturing 
machines for the American mathet. ‘Finaily convinced 
that they possessed an inverition Which “vould so¢a Lecoime 
indispensable for business men throughout the «or}d, they 
decided that it wouid:be well to invade the Vingsish market, 
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Mr. Earle, having succeeded in founding the business 
in Philadelphia, was despatched to London, where he 
established himself in the present headquarters of Messrs. 
Wyckoff, Seamans and Benedict in Gracechurch Street. 

It is worth while for a moment to pause to consider 
some of the charges which are brought against the 
Americans for invading the English market. They are 
spoken of frequently in some newspapers as if their 
invasion were like our own raid upon the Transvaal, an 
unmitigated curse to the territory which they invaded. 
But when Mr. Earle landed in London, and began to 
organise the English end of the business, he came bearing 
in his hands a boon which John Bull had proved himself 
utterly unable to obtain by his own unaided resources. 
There was no native typewriter to be dispossessed. 
The field lay open to the new-comer. All that he had 
to do was to enter in and possess it. This he did 
with all the energy and organising capacity by which he 
had already 
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firm to announce themselves as purveyors of type-writers 
to the Prince of Wales. The Queen, oddly enough, was 
much less punctilious. It was only a few months after 
the first Remington had been supplied to Her late Majesty 
that the Board of Green Cloth issued the much-coveted 
certificate, which told her subjects that the American 
machine was duly adopted in the Royal Palace. 

Having conquered the Sovereign, there was not much 
difficulty with the subjects. The Remington was adopted 
in many of the Government offices, and at this moment 
there are some 1,500 Remingtons in various Government 
departments, and, at a liberal computation, about 350 
machines of other manufacture. } 

The business grew apace. It soon became evident 
that London promised to be as important a centre 
for the typewriting business as New York. Branches 
were opened in the various provincial towns, and 
soon the British Islands were occupied by outposts 
of Remington 
Branch Offices 
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cess on the 
other side of the 
Atlantic. The 
conservative 
English shies at 
a new invention 
as a horse shies 
at a motor-car, 
and it was not 
without consid- 
erable difficulty 
that our insular 
prejudices..were, . | 
overcome. . Mr. 
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in every part of 
the kingdom. 
No effort was 
spared to popu- 
larise the new 
invention, One 
of the most suc- 
cessful achieve- 
ments in this 
direction was 
the importation 
of a phenomen- 
ally rapid Ameri- 
can operator, 
who worked the 
machine _blind- 
fold, and broke 
the record for 
speed by writing 
208 words a 
minute. Many 
were the ingeni- 
ous devices 
employed for 
making the most 
&®| of this sensible 











successes was 
securing an or- 
der for the Rem- 
ington from the 
Prince of Wales. .n the innocence of his heart he con- 
ceived the idea of sending the Prince a Remington as a 
kind of thank-offering for the open-door which the British 
market afforded for American goods. Of course, he 
was informed that it was contrary to the etiquette of the 
Court for the Prince to accept presents, but he would be 
very glad to look at the machine, and if he liked it, to 
order one for the use of his household. The machine was 
sent, carefully examined, and after a time duly approved. 
Royalty in this country has as one of its special functions, 
much appreciated by its subjects, that of acting as taster 
and certincator of commodities produced for the use of 
the lieges. Multitudes of people who have no oppor- 
tunities of forming an independent judgment of the 
excellence of goods, are content to accept a notification 
that they are used in the Court as a kind of certificate of 
merit. The Prince of Wales, as he then was, had the 
Remington in use four years in Marlborough House 
before the formal certificate was issued, authorising the 
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method of ad- 
vertising. Halls 
were taken in 
various towns ; 
local notables were invited to preside in order to 
witness this exposition of the resources of the 
typewriter, and to discuss its bearing upon technical 
education. The advertisement interested the public ; 
it was reported by the newspapers, and made many 
people think about trying a typewriter who otherwise 
would never have dreamed of buying one. 

All this while other machines and all the appurtenances 
thereof were imported from the United States. It was 
thought desirable at one time to endeavour to acclimatise 
the industry in England. One American firm started a 
factory in Coventry, and sent over their latest machinery, 
in order to see if the work of building typewriters could 
not be carried out on English soil. The American 
exotic, however, did not take kindly to the local condi- 
tions. Whatever the cause may have been, the factory 
did not prosper, and after a time was closed. 

Having overrun the United Kingdom, they established 
outposts m all countries in Europe. At this moment 
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there is hardly a town with over 100,000 inhabitants in 
any part of the Old World in which there is not a branch 
office of the Remington typewriter. They have even 
established a depét with a local manager in Constanti- 
nople, and the typewriter clicks gaily under the very 
shadow of the minarets of San Sonia. Nor is it only in 
Europe that the machines rapidly made their way. Africa 
and India and far Cathay are all outlying dependencies 
of Gracechurch Street. 

I remember twelve years ago, when I first visited 
Russia, none of the Government Departments used 
typewriters. When I was there two years ago I 
found the typewriter, which had _ been introduced 
in the first case, I think, by Prince Khilkoff, Minister 
of Ways and Communications, had been established 
at the Foreign Office, 
among others Departments 
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the field entirely to itself. There have been no fewer 
than one hundred machines invented, or an average of 
about four per year since the typewriter was first put on the 
market. Of these some twenty were still-born. About 
eighty are still in use. Of these not more than a dozen 
have been produced by English firms, and none of these 
have achieved any considerable success. The chief rivals 
of the Remington are, like itself, of American origin. 
The birthplace of the Remington is the little village of 
Ilion, where there are immense works, round which quite 
a considerable town- has sprung up, inhabited almost 
exclusively by the Remington employés. Ilion lies 85 
miles west of Albany and about 235 miles from New 
York. It stands on the Erie Canal. About a thousand 
men are employed constantly at Ilion, and they turn out 
one hundred complete 
machines every day, year 





of State. On inquiry, I 
find that more Remingtons 
are supplied to the Russian 
Government than to any 
other Government in 
Europe. I do not remember 
seeing a _ typewriter at 
Gatschina, nor at Livadia, 
but if newspaper para- 
graphs may be believed, 
the Tsarina has a mar- 
vellous Remington, with 
gold-plated keys and letters 
in blue enamel. The 
machine has learned Rus- 
sian. It has not yet 
mastered Arabic, but that, 
too, may come in due 
time. But although the 
Remington has not yet 
been taught to print Arabic 
characters, it 1s in use in 
Alexandria and in Cairo, 
and the present Khedive 
of Egypt is one of the 
many crowned heads who 
boast a Remington as one 


of the treasures of his 
palace. Of Indian Maha- 
rajahs not a few have 
adopted the typewriter, 





along with other treasures 





in year out. The works are 
models of all that is most 
characteristic in American 
factories. There, as in 
other factories of the kind, 
nothing is done by hand 
which can possibly be done 
by machinery. To make 
one machine involves the 
invention of a dozen other 
machines. The construc- 
tion of a typewriter de- 
mands fine and _ exact 
workmanship. A complete 
typewriter weighs about 
26lbs. and costs about £22. 
The net cost of the raw 
material used in its con- 
struction would not average 
in its rude state more than 
2d. a pound. When it is 
put upon the market it sells 
at about 18s. a pound. The 
difference between 2d. and 
18s. represents the brain 
that is used in its construc- 
tion. As Opie said of his 
colours when asked with 
what he mixed _ them, 
“With brains, sir,” it may 
be said of the typewriter. 
It is the remarkable ex- 








of Western civilisation. 
The typewriter is in use in 
China, but only in the treaty 
ports. 

Wide as has been the diffusion of the typewriter, it is 
obvious that the business is as yet only in its infancy. 
The 700,000 typewriters now at work are miserably 
inadequate to supply the needs of the world. The 
English-speaking race is now amounting to about 
150,000,000, among whom the 300,000 Remingtons would 
go but a very little way. There are many standards of 
civilisation, and one that has never yet been applied is 
the test of typewriters per million of the population. It 
would be interesting to see a map of the world on 
Mercator’s projection, coloured according to the distri- 
bution of typewriters per million. The United States 
would, of course, easily head the list. After that would 
probably come Great Britain, but after Great Britain it 
would be difficult to say. 

The Remington machine has not by any means had 
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ample of American brain 
applied to the manipulation 
of iron and steel. It is 
needless to say that the 
most perfect exactitude is required in every part of 
the machine. There is no room here for rule of 
thumb, nor for happy-go-lucky methods. It is vain, 
however, to attempt to describe the construction of 
either the machine as a whole or any of its com- 
ponent parts. Suffice it to say that every machine 
is turned out guaranteed to do perfect work, and 
that they do it is proved by the extraordinary 
supremacy which the Remington has gained. It is 
difficult to take the census of machines in London, owing 
to the fact that we have no huge offices which can be 
taken as a local area for the purpose of the census, but in 
the United States several censuses have been taken, with 
the following results :—About six years ago in New York 
a census was made in 34 of the sky-scrapers in the city, 
with the result that it was found that in these blocks 
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3,426 typewriters were in use. Of these 2,698, or 78 per cent., a4 
were Remingtons, while there were 728 other typewriters of 25 ame 
different makes. In Chicago in 38 blocks there were 2,572 oc 
Remingtons against 951 others. In Philadelphia 16 blocks ahi 
contained 1,001 Remingtons and 266 others, while 31 blocks in Soteh 
Boston contained 850 Remingtons and 546 others. nicl 

One very remarkable, unanticipated result of the typewriter has q O1 
been the extent to which it has rendered it possible for blind hte 


people to write. Lady Paston Cooper is a well-known instance of 
a blind person who finds it possible to correspond, with a type- 
writer, with the greatest ease. At the General Institution for the dupli 
Blind in Birmingham, many persons are instructed in typewriting, 














and a typewriting office is run and operated entirely by the blind. 0 , 
An ingenious invention, a stenographic machine, will print off in ae 
a kind of raised Braill type to dictation at the rate of about eighty impr 
words a minute, and from this the blind operators are able to teinite 
transcribe into the ordinary type, with as much ease as a sighted Laaite 
operator will read his stenographic notes. This machine 1s the Tr 
invention of the secretary to the Institute, Mr. Henry Stainsby. we 
How long does it take to learn to operate a machine? That rm -- 
depends, of course, very largely upon the learner, but the average woke 
person who will spend an hour a day for a fortnight will be able to a ‘ 
work the machine so as to write quicker than he would with a pen. Witl 
To meet the difficulty of supplying operators for the machines, phere) 
Messrs. Remington have an employment agency by which they hated 
undertake to secure situations for proficient operators. Last year calc 
‘| at the London office they placed about 2,500 operators, and the mite 
: -*| same thing is going on at all their branch offices. This American pot 
WAR: _.s| invasion has been the means of affording remunerative employ- ac . 
ment for many thousands of girls, and so secured them a means age 
Mr. Wyckoff. of livelihood, more liberty, and better wages than they would have The 
received elsewhere. It must not, however, be supposed that the nee 
employment belongs entirely to women, for men have taken the work up in earnest, and there are at least as many ever 
openings for male as for female operators. pity 
But even the Remington typewriter did not spring into existence full-fledged, like Minerva from the brain of Jove. | 
‘There have now been eight Remingtons in series on the market, but they all bear a family likeness. No. 1, of course, al 
had very few of the improvements which have been subsequently introduced. It wrote capitals only, and had a eal 


centre-guide for type-bars. No. 2 was a lighter and stronger 
machine ; the touch also was considerably lightened, and a shift- 
key introduced which combined the use of capitals and small 
letters. No. 3 was a wide machine used for briefs. No. 4 wrote 
capitals only, and was produced for the benefit of those who 
wanted a cheaper machine. No. 5 is notable as having been built 
mainly to suit the English market. It contained eighty-four 
characters as against seventy-six. Nos. 6 and 7 are practically 
the same machine, but No. 6 has a smaller number of characters, 
and takes a narrower paper. It is curious to learn that in 
America the customary size of paper is smaller than in England, 
and that fractions are used to so slight an extent that the American 
keyboard can be made smaller than the English. These machines, 
which represent the standard Remingtons now in use, have an 
entirely automatic ribbon movement ; they have an improved 
escapement which increases the speed of working, and a wider 
and lighter carriage. No. 8 is used for brief paper, writes a line 
twelve inches long, and takes paper fourteen inches wide. 
Machines of other sizes are made ; for instance, one for insurance 
offices and other firms using large forms, writing a line sixteen 
inches long, and a giant machine writing a line twenty-five inches 
long, this last being made for the special benefit of shipping 
companies, who use the machine for filling in their manifests. A 
new attachment has been recently produced, known as the 
Tabulator. It is a device for shifting the carriage of the typewriter 
automatically from one point to another, and for placing it 
instantaneously in the exact position for any required denomination 
of figures without the use of the space-key or the carriage release- 
key. It provides a perfect vertical alignment for accounts, 
figures, paragraphs, statements, tables, and schedules of all kinds, | 
as quickly and easily as in ordinary work. The difficulty of putting 
figures exactly under each other in proper tabulated form by the Mr. Seamans. 
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ordinary typewriter has to some extent retarded its use. The time 
taken in producing the statements neatly typed was so much 
greater than was required when the pen was used that accountants 
seldom employed typewriters for their work, but the Tabulator 
enables the operator to make a bill or tabulated statement abso- 
lutely perfect in vertical as well as horizontal alignment, and as 
quickly as a letter of the same length could be written. 

One great advantage of the use of the typewriter is the ease with 
which a number of copies can be obtained by a single operation. 
In the Associated Press, New York, they say that they can take 
as many as twenty copies at one time, while by the use of the 
duplicator there is no limit to the multiplication of copies. By 
the duplicator the typewriter, working upon a fibrous Japanese 
paper, produces a kind of paper stencil plate, through which the 
ink sinks, when passed under the roller, leaving with each 
impression a complete facsimile of the copy made by the type- 
writer. An expert operator can produce results which are almost 
indistinguishable from the original. 

To hear an enthusiast descant upon typewriting, you would 
imagine that this machine, 18 inches square, which can be carried 
in one hand, is the key to the gate which bars mankind from the 
period of millennial blessedness. The click of the typewriter is 
the warring note heralding the advent of a better and happier age. 
Without going to these lengths, it may be admitted that the type- 
writer has done much good. To begin with, it may be said to 
have been a great life-saver, for life is time, and the American 
calculation is that when you substitute a typewriter for a pen, you 
save forty minutes in every sixty that you use in writing. It is 
equivalent, therefore, to an absolute prolongation of life, adding 
five hours to the working day of every man who uses it. As it 
is a life-giver, it is also the banisher of various forms of disease. 
The stooping posture necessitated by penmanship is no longer 
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necessary. The contracted chest and the stooping back are not the children of the typewriter. At the same time, 
every typist will tell you that even a long day’s work at copying is comparatively light work, and there is nothing 
to fear of that dread of the scrivener which is known by the suggestive name of “ writer’s cramp.” 

This leads up to the consideration of the immense usefulness of the typewriter in schools. This is becoming more 
and more recognised, and the London School Board, in some of its higher classes and in its evening schools, has 
undertaken to teach the use of the typewriter. There are also many commercial schools in which the sub ect 

receives a great deal of attention. The Remington, as the 














workers use the typewriter. 


Remingtons in use. 


and slovenly writer. 
of kindliness, for when you do not know whether the 
“i” comes first, how easy it is to blind the eye of the “e” and 
judiciously distribute the dot midway between the two letters. 
But in the typewriter this resource of the undecided is sternly 
denied. It also teaches you very many lessons in English 
composition, the art of paragraphing, for instance, the mystery 
of punctuation, the right use of capitals, and above all the 
importance of not having too long-winded sentences. 

At present it is probable that not one-half of the literary 
It seems to the uninitiated that the 


representative typewriter, is, of course, well to the fore, since 
pupils appreciate the fact that their chance of positions depends 
largely upon a knowledge of the machine generally in use in 
business offices. As a prominent institution Pitman’s Metropolitan 
School may be mentioned, where there are over one hundred 
Writing lessons are, as a rule, loathsome to 
children. Their fingers, unaccustomed to the use of the pen, 
obstinately refuse to reproduce the fine flowing lines of the copper- 
plate, and the constant contrast between the original and the 
copies tends to discourage the ingenuous mind of youth. With 
a typewriter the scholar discovers to his joy that he can print as 
well as his master, and a single touch of the finger on the key 
enables him to produce a perfectly formed letter which will compare 
with the best work of the greatest expert. Typewriting as an aid 
to education develops many of the most desirable qualities, such 
as regularity, patience, exactitude, and it must be admitted even 
by the sceptic that there is nothing in the world like a typewriter 
for displaying in naked hideousness all the faults of the careless 
The good goosequill was a very incarnation 


“e” or the 


The “ Remington” in ‘“ Darkest Africa.” eye must follow the words as they are written, for to use the 
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machine appears almost as difficult to some men as it 
seems to others to dictate to a stenographer. Many, 
however, have overcome that preliminary difficulty, and 
find that they can do twice as much work with a type- 
writer as they can witha pen. T. P. O’Connor is one of 
those able pioneers who personally turns out his copy 
from the Remington. Edna Lyall is another; Robert 
Barr, W. J. Alden, the humorist, Joseph Hatton and 
others, all operate their own machines. Mr. Hall Caine 
relies up the help of his sister, and Miss Marie Corelli 
uses a secretary. Some magazines refuse to look at any 
manuscripts which are not typewritten, and certainly no 
author who wished to attract the eye of an overworked 
editor can afford to discard the advantages of a typewriter. 

The advantage of the use of a typewriter in business 
correspondence is admitted. That point need not be 
laboured. In some offices, it is true, prejudice still exists 
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against typewriting, but the machine is fast displacing 
the pen in every department. In England at present the 
use of the copying press is almost universal, but the 
American practice of manifolding, which permits of the 
filing of the letters with copies of the answers, is gaining 
ground, necessitating a corresponding increase in the use 
of the typewriter. It has the great advantage that the 
recipient of the letter is at least delivered from all fear of 
the receipt of a smudged epistle, of which we all have 
had experience in our time. 

The use of the typewriter for private correspondence 
is sometimes resented by friends. Some few people are 
disposed to regard it almost as a personal insult unless 
you write them a letter entirely with your own fingers and 
your own pen. But that superstition is dying down ; 
even love letters are written nowadays with typewriters. 
Mr. Chamberlain was one of the first public men to 
introduce the habit of dictating private 
letters to his secretary. Tradition goes that 
one day his brother said that it was all very 
well to send dictated letters to other people, 
but when it came to his own family he ought 
to write with his own hand. Whereupon 
Joseph said that he quite accepted the 
principle, but if it were enforced he was 
afraid there would be very little correspond- 
ence done at all. Everyone who is in the 
habit of using typewriters knows that when 
a letter is specially reserved to be answered 
with your own hand on account of its 
exceptional privacy or importance, it very 
often never gets written at all. The best 
is the enemy of the good in that case, and 
many a friend of mine is grieved over 
the non-reply to a letter merely because 
I did not want to hurt their feelings by 
sending them a typewritten letter, ard waited 
for a more convenient time to send them one 
with my own hand. That convenient time 
has an awkward habit of never arriving. It 
is greatly a matter of habit. I remember a 
great lady graciously gave me a dispensation 
to correspond with her by typewriting, saying 
that mine were the only typewritten letters 
she ever reccived in which she could find 
even a glimmer of the personality of the 
writer behind the type. All those-prejudices, 
however, are passing. Even a cab-horse will 
pass a motor-car to-day without wincing, 
and before long the use of a typewriter will 
be regarded rather as a delicate attention 
than as a personal slight. 

Meantime, the Remington Company have 
brought out a new style of type, which bears 
some resemblance to ordinary handwriting, 
and has therefore found favour for private 
personal correspondence. It gives a dis- 
tinctive character to a letter which is 
decidedly attractive. 

If all the Remingtons in the world could 
remember everything that they have written 
since the first machine was placed upon the 
market, what marvellous stories they would 
have to tell! Mencherish the pens with 
which great treaties have been signed, or 
with which a book or some portion of a 
work of genius has been scribbled, but 
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no one has yet arisen to invest the click- 
clack of the typewriter with the ass@ciations 
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of romance. Yet some day—who knows how many it will 
be ?—we may see in South Kensington Museum as a 
cherished heirloom the worn-out ty pewriter of some Carlvle 
or Thackeray of the future, duly placarded, “ With this 
machine was written some great poem, romance, or 
history.” Typewriters, however, like dead men, tell 
no tales. All the confessions of crime that may be 
hammered through their keys pass like the viewless 
wind and leave no trace behind. And yet type- 
writers, like bicycles and locomotive engines, have 
characters of their own. Watches, they say, can take 
cold and sulk, and most machines display quite a human 
capacity for sin. Typewriters become to a certain 
extent imbued with the character of the operator, until 
they almost seem to become living things, responsive to 
the whims, caprices and the little ways of their owners. 
What a romance, what a veritable Iliad of modern life 
might be written, if we could imagine that the typewriters 
born at the Ilion Works could tell the story of all their 
The majority of them, no 
doubt, have led hard, workaday lives in commercial 
offices. The London and North-Western Railway, for 
instance, has hundreds of Remingtons at work, while the 
Governments of the world keep thousands busy. But 
apart from those—what may be regarded as the rank and 
file—there are others whose lot has fallen to them in 
pleasant places, which are domiciled in Kings’ palaces, 
which find their places in Queens’ boudoirs, and which 
have become part of the indispensable furnishing of the 
treasure-houses in which the great nobles and millionaires 
of the world make their home. If the Remingtons cared 
for advertising de /uxe, what albums might they issue of 
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the beautiful women and brave men whose fingers are 
familiar every day with the keyboard of the machine. 
What a portrait-gallery of nobles, sovereigns, statesmen, 
soldiers, sailors, authors, who have found the typewriter 
the indispensable midwife of their thought! The mere 
list of notable persons who have been supplied with a 
Remington covers many pages. It is curious to glance 
over it, and to note some of the names which it contains, 
and, what is still more interesting, those which it does 
not contain. Queen Victoria, of course, heads the list. 
Then follow the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cornwall, 
and the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. There are 
five dukes, three marquises, including the Marquis of 
Salisbury and he Marquis of Dufferin; seven earls, of 
whom Earl Grey is the best known. Oddly enough, the 
only bishop in the list is not a territorial prelate, for the 
Right Reverend Lord Bishops who have seats in the 
House of Lords have not yet awakened to the necessity 
of the typewriter. The Bishop of Clifton is the only 
episcopalian name in the catalogue. The House of 
Commons has followed the example of Congress in 
fitting up a room with typewriters for the use of 
members, but the number of M.P.’s who figure in the 
list is comparatively small. Mr. Balfour is much the 
most conspicuous, and after him his colleague Mr. 
Jackson; on the front Opposition bench Sir Henry 
Fowler stands alone. Among the veeresses are the 
names of the Countesses of Aberdeen, Bedford, and 
Warwick. Lady Tweedmouth and Lady Henry 
Somerset, Lady Battersea, and the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts are also users of typewriters, but in most of 
those cases the machines are worked by secretaries. 
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The Maharajahs of several Indian States have 
also ordered machines, the Maharajah of Durbhunga 
having ordered five for use in his dominion. Since 
ordering these, he has been supplied with two more. 
Another Maharajah sent a Remington with the Hospital 
Ship which he gave to the Government for the Chinese 
expedition. 

Every day the typewriter penetrates into new regions, 
and its resonant click-clack puts to flight the silent quill. 
It is an excellent conqueror, acting as its own trumpeter. 
It has never appreciated the old saying that speech is 
silver and that silence is golden, any more than did 
Thomas Carlyle, the author of the saying, whose devotion 
to silence did not prevent him from being extremely vocal 
and articulate in twenty volumes. 

In war the typewriter is not yet as ubiquitous as the 
banjo, but it finds a place in the indispensable zmpedi- 
menta of ‘the commander in every campaign. In the 
South African war an employé of the Remington’s London 
house joined the C.I.V.’s, took out his machine with him, 
and was promptly annexed by the headquarters staff, the 
typewriter gaining for the humble C.I.V. private access 
to the headquarters tent, from which all but staff officers 
were excluded. 

In concluding the survey of the conquest of the world 
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The “‘ Discovery” bound for the South Pole. 


by the American typewriter, who can deny that it has 
been distinctly to the benefit of the Old World to be sub- 
jected to this civilising conquest of the ingenious Yankee? 
Nevertheless, although it has been for our good that we 
have been subjugated, and the conquerors have borne 
gifts which we are glad to receive, the fact remains that 
here we have a great and brand-new industry, in which 
we stand at the very beginning, which has been built up 
from first to last on American soil, which, although it 
employs thousand; of English people in its distribution 
and its operation, is nevertheless as a machine exclu- 
sively the product of American brains working upon 
American material for American profit. John Bull may 
well ask himself, why is it that he who supplied steam- 
engines and spinning-jennies to all the world, has failed 
so utterly to supply typewriters again and again? Spas- 
modic efforts have been made to produce an English 
typewriter capable of holding its own with its American 
competitors, and again and again the efforts have failed. 
Instead of making money, the English typewriters have 
lost money for their makers, and for the present the 
American machines reign alone in their glory. The 
Remington has its rivals, which some operators may 
prefer, but they are in every case of American make and 
of American design. The Americans, in fact, in type- 
writers have the field to themselves. \\ hy is ‘this? It 
is for John Bull to put on his considering cap and puzzle 
out the answer. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WIRITING. 


O be or not to be” is often a burning question ; but 

the one I wish to put before my readers is a 

financial one. Last yéar about this time teachers 

were begging us to issue an International Journal, and 

the first question was not of finance, but philanthropy. 

The journal Comrades All, with its additional French 

and German titles, was duly issued, and apparently met 

a felt want. Dr. Haig Brown wrote from the Master’s 
Lodge, Charterhouse :— 


I have had the pleasure of reading a large portion 
of Comrades All, and I thank you for the opportunity of 
making acquaintance with so excellent a work. The plan of it 
is, as it seems to me, admirably well calculated to do a large 
amount of good. Such correspondence as you desire to 
encourage will contribute to the abolition of that suspicion 
and dislike with which human creatures are disposed to look on 
all who differ from themselves by language, by custom, and by 
race. Perhaps our insular position has done something to 
aggravate this tendency of our nature, and I should cordially 
bless any attempt to get rid of a feeling which finds its fullest 
development in the most savage and degraded races of mankind. 
Your work will be also very valuable as an aid to the acquisition 
and ready use of foreign languages: It will give a stimulus to 
the learner, for he (or she) will surely prefer writing about 
things which have a living interest to the weary reiteration about 
the grandfather’s stick or the question whether the daughter of 
the gardener’s cousin is well supplied with pens and paper. The 
writer will, of course, find at first some difficulty in making a 
foreign language subservient to the expression of topics of every- 
day interest, but this difficulty will speedily disappear, and the 
labour spent on the composition will, to a large extent, be 
compensated by the personal interest feltin the work, I heartily 
wish you success in the excellent plan you have formed. 


Mr. Strong, of Liverpool, says :—“ The idea and execu- 
tion seem to me to be admirable, and I shall put the 
number in our students’ common room.” Mr. Hensman, 
of Quorn, writes : “‘ My senior boys seem much interested 
in it, and from the well-thumbed state in which it was 
returned to me it had evidently been closely perused.” 
From others came similar comments, and such practical 
ones as—“ The ‘ Annual’ is just the thing ; kindly send 
forty-five more,” sixteen more, and so on. From France 
and Germany the like requests were sent, and from all 
quarters come letters asking for a second number. But 
here the question of finance steps in. The first number 
was practically given away, for although the outside 
public were asked to pay for it, all schoolgirls and boys 
in correspondence had it sent them free, thus carrying 
out the primary idea of the International Correspond- 
ence scheme~—free help for teachers and scholars. 
Now our readers can soon calculate the amount 
needed to send out three thousand or more books, each of 
which costs 9d. to produce and 2d.to post. But the 
press notices, which were most encouraging, unhappily 
stated, almost without exception, that the price of 
Comrades All was 23d., and that it would be sent free to 
any teacher. Hence schoolmasters and others sent for 
copies, without even enclosing stamps for postage, natural 
enough when one thought of a small pamphlet, but rather 
a costly mistake for us. Thus we have resolved to 
publish a second number of Comrades Al/ next year upon 
this condition ; that schoolmasters and others interested in 
language-teaching. send in before November sufficient 
orders to make it pay its expenses, the price to be 6d., as 
are high school magazines : only whilst these are in one 
language and contain but few pages, ours being in three 





languages and its contents coming from many schools and 
countries, its value will be quadrupled. 
A LETTER AND A WARNING. 
FRANCE, May 14th, 1901. 

Dear Sir,—I have only just seen the ‘* Annuaire,” and wish 
to send you the hearty thanks of our pupils. Such of them as are 
already provided with correspondents have found in their letter- 
writing as much pleasure as profit. Their correspondents have 
become friends, some of them having travelled to Paris for the 
Exhibition have made a point of coming on here to see their 
unknown friends. In our Latin classes boys are apt to think 
that the only use of Latin is to enable teachers to get a living. 
They now know that English has plenty of other uses, and is 
not an invention of teachers and examiners, They have become 
interested in all English affairs, they have got up an English 
library of their own with the papers and reviews sent them, and 
now they buy the best English novels and actually read them. 
We had some fears during the Dreyfus case; a few letters were 
considered objectionable by the authorities of the Lycée, and for 
some time we dreaded it might be a death-blow to the corre- 
spondence, the Head Master having to direct that all letters 
should first be opened by teachers. This was soon found 
unnecessary, but has lately had again to be done on account of 
the Transvaal war. Some letters have been received that were 
deeply interesting, one remarkable ; such letters do not teach 
language only.—Y ours with renewed thanks. 

This welcome letter speaks for itself, but the warning I 
wish to give is only emphasized by it. There is no good 
thing without a corresponding evil, and for young people 
a free exchange of newspapers is not advisable. As 
regards English journals, the political cartoons sometimes 
give offence to our neighbours ; but foreign comic papers 
are far worse sinners ; some could not be allowed in any 
decent house, and the evils are not the open ones. The 
exchange, however, of such as The Boy’s Own, Chums, 
The Girl’s Realm, Lectures pour tous, Le petit Frangais 
wlustré, Revue pour les jeunes filles, etc., is unexceptional. 

NOTICES. 

Comrades All can be obtained post free for 8d. It 
contains full particulars of international correspondence— 
but does not mention the fact that adults are asked to send 
a shilling towards cost of search. 

A member of “ Concordia” would like to play a game 
of chess with an Englishman by means of post-cards. 

There are no less than fifteen holiday courses in differ- 
ent places abroad. The hand-book of the “ Teacher’s 
Guild,” 74 Gower Street, price 63d., gives full details. 

A Londoner would exchange conversation with a 
Frenchman. ’ 

Ladies in Ireland and Scotland would like to exchange 
homes with French ladies. 

Madame d’Aubigné Bieler has again opened her house 
in Switzerland for a children’s holiday home. For parti- 
culars write to Maison Blanche, Puidoux, par Chexbres, 
Vaud, Switzerland. 

A Parisian schoolmaster would like to send his son of 
ten years to England, and to receive in exchange an 
English boy. 

A French station-master—Pas de Calais—desires for 


‘ his son of 17 a like exchange during the holidays. 


An educational fortnightly called Les Quatres Langues 
has been started in France for students of English, 
German, Spanish and Italian. For specimens write to 
M. Chambounaud, 24 Rue Manigne, Limoges, enclosing 
3d. There is for each language a devoir which will be 
corrected, the subscription for this being 10 francs a year. 
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The Passion Play. 

ALTHOUGH interest in the little village of Oberam- 
mergau has naturally decreased, there are still many 
persons who either saw the splendidly- -acted Passion Play 
there, or who have heard of it, who would very much like 
to obtain a lasting memento of it. No book that has yet 
been published in English can compare with Hermine 
Diemer’s monumental Work, “Oberammergau and Its 
Passion-Play.” Within its 272 pages are to be found the 
history of the play, of the music, of the text, descriptions 
of the acting from the first year it was staged down to 
the performance of 1900, The actors are described 
and the village life is well depicted. There are'some 
300 illustrations, and the whole book is well got up, being 
bound in green boards. Its size is demy 4to. (12 in, by 
9 in.) and price tos. 6d. post free. Order from Henry 
Stead, THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 14, Norfolk Street, 
London. 
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ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


— to ., 


* Architectural Review.—ErrincHam House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND. 1s. June, 

The Artistic Side of the Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated. 

The Artist, One and Indivisible. A. E. Street. 

The Arts and Crafts Exhibition at Providence Art Club, Rhode 
Island. Illustrated. Martin W. Kern. 
Architecture at the Royal Academy. Illustrated. 

Sculpture at the Royal Academy. 

The Chapel of the Ascension, Bayswater, and the Work of 
Mr. Frederick Shields. Illustrated. 

Excavations in the Forum. Illustrated. 

Woodside, Chilwell, Notts. ; the House of Mr. 
Illustrated. Arthur Marshall. 

Art Journal.—H. Virrve. 1s. 6d. July. 
Frontispiece :—‘* Their Playmate’s Funeral ” after Luigi Nono. 
Luigi Nono, Illustrated. Lilian Priuli-Bon. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, Painter. Illustrated. 
The Spanish Pictures in the Wallace Collection. 

Claude Phillips. 


‘* There is no greater picture in the Wallace Collection than the ‘ Femme 
a l’Eventail,’ by Velazquez, though even this wonderful portrait, which ina 
way stands alone in Spanish art, has not bzen accepted without a certain 
hesitation, or rather shirking of definite pronouncement, by those who, in 
these late years, have written of the incomparable master. But the cavillers 
should have paused to ask themselves what other hand could, with a 


Manhattan, 


Maud Brettingham. 
Arthur Marshall, 


Jean Bernac. 
Illustrated. 


" mastery so easy that it simulates carelessness, have composed the picture so 


as togive perfect and pe:fectly enforced expression to the curious idiosyncrasy 
of the sitter—what other hand could have imparted to it the intense force of 
visual impression, the concentration of physical lif: under seeming quietude, 
or could have painted the wonderful gloved hands, placed the fan in them, 
and added, with the audacity of genius, the one touch of scarlet which gives 
accent to the whole—as it were, stinging it into life?” 


Wood-Carving ; a Forgotten Art. Illustrated. Heywood 
Sumner. 

Decorative and Industrial Art at the Glasgow Exhibition. 
Illustrated. L. F. Day. 

Modern Craftsmanship in Japan. Illustrated. 

The Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated. A. McGibbon. 

Artist.—27, CHAncery Lane. 1s. June.} 
Robert Brough. Illustrated. B. Kendell. 
Some Examples of Old Silver Work. Illustrated. Aymer 


Vallance. 
Dragons, Illustrated, Dr. G, C, Williamson. 
Officers’ Ideal Quarters at the Earl’s Court Exhibition. 

trated, 

The Paris Salons, 


illus- 


Illustrated. 


Bookman—(America). June. 
The Story of Sculpture at the Pan-American Exposition. 
Illustrated. Regina Armstrong. 
Canadian Magazine.—June. 
A Decade of Canadian Art. M. L. Fairbairn. 


Captain,—July. 


John Hassall ; His Posters and Pictures. Illustrated. Alfred 
B. Cooper. 
Chautauquan,—June. 
Greek Women in Modern Literature and Art. Illustrated. 


H, A. Haring. ' 
Cosmopolitan.—June. 


The Artist and His Model. Illustrated. 


Critic.—June. 
Architecture and Sculpture at the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo, Illustrated. Christian Brinton. 


Gustav Kobbé. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—June. 
Stolen Masterpieces. Illustrated. G. H. Casamajor. 


Good Words.—July. 


The National Gallery of Scotland. Illustrated. Edward 
Pinnington. 
Great Thoughts.—July. 
Botticelli; Spiritual Despondency. — Illustrated. Honora 
Twycross, 


House.—H. Virtve. 
Craig-y-Nos Castle. Illustrated. 
Henri II. Ware. Illustrated. Bric-a-Brac. 
The Royal Palace at Madrid. Illustrated. 
The Home Arts and Industries Exhibition. 
Old English Samplers. Illustrated. 

International.—June. 
Children’s Portraits by Great Masters. 
Fontaine. 


6d. June. 


W. W. 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. A. C 


International Monthly.—June. 
Two Works on Decorative Art. Russell Sturgis. 
Lady’s Realm.—July. 
The Work of Esmé Collings ; a Dream of Fair Women.  [lus- 
trated. 
Art Handicrafts 
Alexander. 
Fairford Church and the ‘* Albert Diirer ” 
Lady Hardman. 
Magazine of Art.—Cassett. 1s. 4d. July. 
Supplements :—‘‘ Hoghton Mill” after E. A 
‘©The Cast Shoe” after G. Mason; and ‘* Che 
Place” after Stanhope A. Forbes. 
The Royal Academy Exhibition. 
M. H. Spielmann. 

“The Portraiture is a strong seciion—perhaps the strongest in the 
Exhibition. The most striking contribution is that of Mr. Sargent— 
on whether his most successful achievement be ‘ The Daught. rs of 

. Wertheimer, Esq.,’ or the smaller ‘ Mrs. Charles Russell,’ ] 
peta to determine. 

At the opposite pole stands Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s Professor Georg 
Aitchison, R.A. Here no feats of execution stand between the ope ctat 
and the sitter ; the painter is only there in the masterly treatment of colour 
harmony, the admirable arrangement, the keenly-seen character. “it Is 
probably the finest of all the artists’ portraits, while the colour has bee 
surpassed in none of his works; as a likeness only is it somewhat open 
criticism.’ 

Albert Toft. Illustrated. 
Artists’ Studios. Continued. 

The New Gallery. Illustrated. 
Some New Books on Old Masters. 
The Glasgow Exhibition Buildings, 


for Gentlewomen, Illustrated. Mrs. H. 


Windows. Illustrated 





Waterlow 
Drinking 


Continued. Illustrated. 





John Hamer. 
Illustrated. W. ¢ 


xoodman. 


Edw. Dillon. 
Andrew Mudie. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


The Old Salon, 1rgo1. Illustrated. H. Frantz. 
The Fountain dei, Termini, Rome. Illustrated. Miss Helen 
Zimmern, 
Monthly Review.—July. 
A Note on an Early Venetian Picture ascribed to Jacop: 
Bellini. Illustrated. Roger E. Fry. 


Musical Times.—June. 
Music in the Royal Academy Exhibition. Herbert Thompson 
National Review.—July. 
Portraits by J. S. Sargent at the Royal Academy. 
New Liberal Review.—July. 
Words for Three Pictures. Max Beerbohm. 
Pearson’s Magazine.—July. 


A. J. Finberg 


The Art of the Age. Lilustrated. Continued. 

Poster.—9, FLeet Srreer. 1s. May. 
Robert Fowler’s Landscapes. [Illustrated. Daisy Dutton. 
Modern English Theatrical Caricature. Illustrated. Norman 


Maclean. 

Chéret and Aubrey Beardsley ; Their Comparative Influence on 
Poster Art. Illustrated. Raymond Needham. 

L. Raven-Hill; Interview. Illustrated. Derwent Miall. 

Honoré Daumier ; a Half-Forgotten French Caricaturist of the 
Nineteenth Century. Illustrated. H. R. Woestyn. 

“ Strand.—July. 

Pictures preferred by their Painters. 
Dolman. 


Illustrated. Frederick 
Sunday Strand.—July. 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, [Illustrated. Alfred T. Story. 
Werner’s Magazine.—Jun:. 


The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Continued. Illustrated. 











LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Anglo-American Magazine.—so, CHancery Lane. rs. June. 


The American Society in London. R. Newton Crane. ° 

Prof. Reinsch’s ‘ World’s Politics.” George B, Chandler. 

Educational Problems in Toronto. J. Cleland Hamilton. 

The Maritime Provinces of Canada. W. Albert Hickman. 

Coal Civilisations. §S. J. MacKnight. 

Hawaii First. Continued. Illustrated. E.S. Goodhue. 

Gambling; How Public Sentiment permits a _ Carlo to be openly 
conducted in the West. Illustrated. a A.A 

Sir John Soane and the Soane Museum. F, M. Kettenus. 


. Annals of ag pmeticen Academy of Political and Social 
jence.—P. S. Kinc. 1dol. May. 
An Isthmian Canal f from a Military Point of View. Peter C. Hains, 
The Neutralization of the Suez Canal. W. Bennett Munro. 
A Municipal Programme. Horace E. Deming. 
‘The Financial Problems of Porto Rico.. T. S. Adams. 
The Function of Saving. E. von Béhm-Bawerk. 
Antiquary.—E uior Srock. 
The Battlefield of Ethandune. Illustrated. Rev. C. W. 
*‘ The Souldier s Catechisme” (1644). Lucy Hardy. 
The Arms of the University of Oxford. Illustrated. Perceval Landon. 
The Alfred Jewel. Illustrated. 
Arena.—Gay anv Birp. 
Imperialism. Samuel C. Parks. 
The National Social and Political Conference. 
Christian Science : 
Its Relation to Some Present-Day Religious Problems, John B. Willis. 
its Premise and Conclusions. Alfred Farlow. 
W. T. Stead ; a Journalist with Twentieth Century Ideals. B. O. Flower. 
England’s Crime in South Africa ;.a Conversation with William T. Stead. 
The Servant Question in Social Evolution. Amne L. Vrooman, 
Argosy.—GEorGE ALLEN. 1s. July. 
August Perugia. R. E. D. Sketchley. 
Sea Lingo. W. K. Stride. 
Maeterlinck as an Artist. Chertes Weekes. 
Maeterlinck as a Thinker. Thos. Fortebus. 
A Glimpse of Nova Scotia. A. E. C 
Asiatic Quarterly iS es INSTITUTE, WOKING. 
5s. July. 
Famine Facts and Fallacies. J. D. Rees. 
Prevention of Famine in India. L. C. Innes. 
Agricola Redivivus. S. S. Thorburn. 
The Indian Borderland. An Old Punjabi. 
‘The Congo Free State. H. R. Fox-Bourne. 
Singhalese Literature, R. G. Corbet. . 
The False Philonian Logos, Prof. L. Mills. 
A History of the French Missions to Siam. Continued. Pinya, 
The Omayyads and the Eastern Empire. S, Khuda Bukhsh. 
Marco Polo’s Tangut. Continued. E. H. Parker. 
Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. 
Trusts and Public Policy. Charles J. Bullock. 
The Opportunity of the Small College. Herbert W. Horwill. 
_ Wellington. Goldwin Smith. 
My Cookery Books. Mrs, Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Washington during Reconstruction. Samuel W. McCall. 
Criticism and Asthetics. Ethel D. Puffer. 
A Hermit’s Notes on Thoreau. Paul E. More. 
Max Miiller at Oxford. 
Badminton Magazine.—HeEtnemann. 1s. 
With the Hobart Hounds. Illustrated. Claud S. Clerk. 
Close Finishes to the University Match. Home Gordon. 
Fishing in New Guinea, Illustrated. Chas. Protheroe. 
American Training Methods. Alfred E. 'T. Watson. 
The Torpid and the Ill-Bred Cat. Illustrated. Margaret Benson. 
In a Scotch Sea Loch. Illustrated. Henry Goodale. 
otes on Sport i in Sardinia. panereatee aniele B, Vare. * 
“*Hands.” Frank L. W. We 
Swordsmanship in England. 
Bankers’ Magazine.—Warer.Low. 
Amalgamations among Banks. 
Is our National Wealth on the Wane? W. R. Lawson. i 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biacxwoop. 2s. 6d, July. 
Le Bourgneuf ; a Village in the Val d’Or. Mrs. P. G. Hamerton. 
“Push ” Larrikinism in Australia. Ambrose Pratt. 
A Corsair of St. Malo. 
Archibald Douglas ; a Gentleman of Scotland. Andrew Lang. 
The Malay Peninsula; a Halt on the King’s Highway. Hugh Clifford. 
The London Irish. 
Musings without Method. Continued. 
War Office Organisation. 


6d. July. 
Whistler. 


25 cents. June. 


Eltweed Pomeroy. 


June. 


July. 


Peiebivssd. Theodore A. Cook. 
1s. 6d. July. 


Bookman.—Hopper anv StouGHTon. 6d. June. 

Charles Dickens. Illustrated. F. G. Kitton. 

Beatrice Helen Barmby. Dr. Stefanson. 

A Note or Two for Readers of Wordsworth. W. Hale White. 

Bookman,— Dopp, MEAD anv Co., New York. 
une. 


(AMERICA.) 25 cents. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 

John, Duke of Marlborough. Illustrated. Wilbur F. Fauley. 

Foreign Authors in America. Continued. Illustrated. Rufus R. Wilson. 


Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pustisuinc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents. June. 
Illustrated. _H. B. Manley. 
Illustrated. D. V. Warner. 
Illustrated. Lieut.-Col. G. T. Denison. 
Miss Jean N. M’Ilwraith. Illustrated. Marjorie MacMurch 
A Century of Canadian Magazines. <Illustrated. Arthur H. U Colquhoun. 
A Decade of Canadian Prose. Prof. L. E. Horning. 
A Decade of Canadian Poetry. Duncan C. Scott. 
Literary Reminiscences. George Stewart. 
Captain.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. July. 
The Atlantic Ferry. Continued. Illustrated. J. A. Kay. 
Shields, New and Old. Illustrated. Major C. Field. 
Cassell’s Magazine.—CasseLt. 6d. July. 
Illustrated. Randal Roberts. 
The King’s Travels. Illustrated. Major A. Griffiths. 
Mount Lowe; a Mountain Paradise. Illustrated. Ronald L. Pearse. 
Changes in the Commons. Illustrated. Harry Furniss. 
The Rowing World of London. Illustrated. Theodore A. Cook. 


John Foster. 


A Canadian in China. 
A Canadian Negro V.C. 
Robert Grant Haliburton. 


G. L. Jessop. 


Liquid Air. Illustrated. Rudolph de Cordova. 
Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street, STRAND. 1s. June. 
The <= Engineer ; a New Factor in Industrial Engineering. Illustrated. 


W. H. Tolman. 

The Training of Workmen. Joseph Horner. 

Balloons and Flying Machines from an Engineering Standpoint. Illustrated. 
Octave Chanute. 

Superheated Steam; Its Effect in Fuel Saving. Ernest H. Foster. 

The Smoke from a Great City ; Some Practical Experience with Preventive 
Measures. Illustrated. Professor C. H. Benjamin. 

Goliath Cranes. Illustrated. Joseph Horner. 

Industrial Betterment in the Iron and Steel Industry. H. F. J. Porter. 

American and British Rolling Mill Practice; Why American Competition is 
Successful. Illustrated. William Garrett. 


Catholic World.—z2, PATERNOSTER Row. 1s. 
The Paraclete and the Human Soul. Rev. W. Elliott. 
When May is on the Lawn. Illustrated. Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. 
Pre-Columbian America. William S. Merrill. 
Father Walworth ; a Character Sketch. Illustrated. Rev. W. Elliott. 
The Responsibility of Book-Reviewers. Rev. W. Sullivan. 
Masiquen Laoak; a Chapter of Philippine Warfare. Illustrated. 

Paul B. Malone. 

The Encyclical on Christian Democracy Analysed, 
Some Quaint Roman Customs. Illustrated. eas V. Christmas. 
Harnack’s ‘‘ What is Christianity?” Rev. Thomas L. Healy. 


Caxton Magazine.—Brapes. 1s. July. 
C. Arthur Pearson. Illustrated. The Caxton Special Commissioner 
A History of Printing in France. Illustrated. 
Printing at the Bank of England. Illustrated. Henry Leach. 
Specimens of Early Printing. Illustrated. A. W. Pollard. 
The Future of British Paper. Symposium. 
Century Magazine.—Macmi.ian. 
Working One’s Way through Women’s Colleges. 
‘allows. 
My Garden, Illustrated. Anna L. Merritt. 
The True Story of Harman Blennerhassett. 
hassett Adams. 
Impostors among Animals. Illustrated. W. M. Wheeler. 
The “‘ Millenary ” of King Alfred at Winchester. Illustrated. Louis Dyer. 
The Venezuelan Boundary Controversy. Continued. With Map. Grover 
Cleveland. 
An Escape from the Chateau de Joux. Illustrated. William Girod. 
A Railway President’s Day. Illustrated. Chas. de Lano Hine. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, PATERNOSTER Row. 8d. July. 
Some Curiosities of the Civil List. 
The Citadel of Cairo; the Castle of the Mountains. 
The Ethics of Luck. 
Eleetric’Traction. E.G. Craven. 
In Russian Trains. 
Colonial Methods of Spain. 


June. 


Lieut. 


1s, 4d. July. 
Illustrated. Alice K. 


Illustrated. Mrs. Blenner- 


Poultney Bigelow. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Commercial Methods ; Humiliation Wanted. 

Isle of Thanet ; a Quaint Corner of England. H.W. Lucy. 
The Basuto at Home. — Cassidy. ; 

Southern Shan States ; New Field for Enterprise. 

On Pet Animals. F. G. Aflalo. 


Chautauquan.—CuHavuravgua Press, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 20 cents, 
une. 
Interoceanic Waterways. Illustrated. George B. Waldron. 
International Jubilee of the Y.M.C.A. Illustrated. E. M. Camp. 
Bees. Illustrated. N. Hudson Moore. 
World Politics of To-day. Continued. Illustrated. E. A. Start. 
A Caravan Tour of the Futopoanesus. Illustrated. J. Irving Manatt. 
George Sand. F. M. Warren. 
The Inner _Life of Plutarch. Harold N. Fowler. 


Church Missionary gegntE HOMER Missionary Society. 
° u y- 


Rev. John Buckworth; a Yorkshire Friend of the C. M. S. Eighty Years 
Ago. With Portrait. Canon H. L. Clarke. 

Missions and the Government. E. S. 

A Visit to Mosul. Rev. J. T. Parfit. 


Commonwealth.—WeE tts, GARDNER, Darton AnD Co. 3d. June. 
The Tragedy of Spring. Canon H. S. Holland. 
The Education Problem. Canon Barnett. 
Bishop Stubbs. Canon H. S. Holland. 
A Criticism of Earl Grey’s Public House Scheme. Edward Thomas. 


Contemporary Review.—Co.umsus Co. as. 6d. July. 
The Foreign Policy of Lord Rosebery. 
The Cost of British and Foreign Armies. Captain Elliott Cairnes. 
Is Great Britain living on its Capital? The Author of ‘ Drifting.” 
The English School and Its German Rival. R. E. Hughes. 
Ireland and the Liberal Party. J. A. Murray Macdonald. 
Our Methods in South Africa. ** A Regimental Officer.” 
The Toilers of the Sea. Matthias Dunn. 
Dilettantism in French Literature. Count S. C. de Soissons. 
Count Blumenthal, Field-Marshal. Sidney Whitman. 
Christianity and Public Life. Continued. Rev. D. S. Cairns. 
‘The Liquor Problem in the Transvaal. Rev. J. T. Darragh. 
Vanishing Landmarks. L. S. M. 

Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn, Exper. 1s. July. 

Investment and Speculation. By George Yard. 
41,800 a Year ; a Family Budget. Mrs. Earle. 
A Londoner’s Log Book. Continued. 
The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Continued. Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 
Notes of an Octogenarian. 
Letter from Lincoln. Urbanus Sylvan. 


Cosmopolitan.—InrerNnatTionaL News Co. 6d. June, 
How to choose a Child’s Pony. Illustrated. Francis Trevelyan. 
The Well-Gowned Woman. Illustrated. Mary C. Blossom. 
The Psychology of the Printed Page. Harry Thurston Peck. 
A View of Pierpont Morgan and His Work. E. C. Machen. 
The Youngest Soldiers in the World. Illustrated. Allen Sangree. 
A Girl’s College Life. Illustrated. Lavinia Hart. 
Insight. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Crampton’s Magazine.—s, Henrietta Street. 6d. July. 
The Gambling Hells of Paris. One Who Knows. 
Elizabethan Pen-and-Ink Sketches. Edward Thomas. 
The Yellow Peril. Chester Holcombe. 
My Escape from the Russian Police. Mendel Rosenbaum. 


Crisis.—Watts anv Co. 6d. July. 
The Land and the People. 
The Great Days of England. 
Patriotism. 


Critic.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cents. June. 
George Murray Smith. Leslie Stephen. 
Real Conversation with Stephen Phillips. William Archer. 
Shakespeare and Patriotism. Sidney Lee. 
How to travel in Europe. W. J. Rolfe. 
How to travel in America. P. G. Hubert, Jr. 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner. George Louis Beer. 
Valentine Brown: a Sweet Singer of Oregon. J. B. G. 
Blackstick Papers; Egeria at Brighton. Mrs. R. Ritchie. 
‘Dial.—315, WaBasH Avenug, CHICAGO. rocents. June x 
The Poetry of William‘Vaughan Moody. W. M. Payne. 
une 16, 
The University of Chicago. j 
Triumph of the ‘‘ Literary Play.” Margaret F. Sullivan. 
Economic Journal. Macmitian. 5s. June. 
Stationary Wage-Rate. G. H. Wood. 
The Future of the Income Tax. G. H. Blunden. 
Municipal Industries andthe Ratepayer. Prof. W. Smart. 
he New Companies Act, rg00. M. Barlow. 


Educational Review.—J. M. Denr. 1s. 8d. June. 
The Yale Curriculum, 1701-1901. John C. Schwab. 
The Examination for the Degree of Ph.D. Wm. F. Magie. "4 
The Situation as regards the Course of Study. John Dewey. 
Notes on Foreign Schools. Continued. W.S. Jackman. 
Suggestions for Tests on School Children. C. E. Seashore, 
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Educational Times.—39, Farrincpon Street. 6d. July. 
Modern Language Teaching ; the Queen’s College Meeting. 
The Education of the Twentieth Century. Horace Milborne. 
Empire Review.—Macmittan. 1s. July. 
Postal Cable Development. Sir Sandford Fleming. 
A Boer Refugee Camp. _H. S. Caldecott. 
The Militia; as It was, is, and ought to be. Lieut-Colonel A. B. Williams. 
Cricket Reform. R. A. H. Mitchell. 
The Slave Trade in Northern Nigeria. Continued. T. J. Tonkin. 
The Finances of the Transvaal; Sir David Barbour’s Report. C. Kinloch 
Cooke. 
Shops and Shopping in Australia and New Zealand. W. P. Reeves. 
The Foreign Offic: from Within. Sic Walter Miéville. 
Current Events in India. J. D. Rees. 
Canadian Voyageurs. Claude Bryan. 
The Education Bill. Lewis Williams. 
The Passing of British Trade ; How we alienate the Moslem. Bismillah. 
The Royal Colonial Tour. With Chart. 
Thirty Years in Australia. Ada Cambridge. 
Wanted : an Anglo-Catholic Council. Canon C. L. Dundas. 
Engineering Magazine.—2z22, Srranp. 1s. June. 
Britain and Her Competitors in the Iron and Steel Making. FE. Phillips. 
Turbine-Building and Turbo-Electric Stations in Switzerland. Illustrated. 
Prof. F. Prasil. 
Personal Recollections of Captain John Ericsson. Illustrated. Egbert P. 
Watson. 
Actual Efficiency in Steam Generation. A. Bement. 
The Mechanical Equipment of the Ship-Yard. Illustrated. Prof. J. H. Biles. 
Gold Mining and Milling in Western Australia. Illustrated. A. G. 
Charleton. 
Lessons from the Experience of British Orgmised Labour. F. Brocklehurst. 
Discrepancies of Precept in Machine-Designing. Leicester Allen. 
Engineering Times.—P.S. Kixc. 6d. June. 
Runs on High-Speed Locomotives. Illustrated. Ben. H. Morgan. 
Light Lathes and Screw Machines. Continued. Illustrated. John Ashford. 
The Place of Sciencz in Education. Continued. Dr. Henry T. Bovey. 
Some Ancient and Modern Traction Engines, Continued. Lllustrated. 
W. Fletcher. 
The Production and Use of Acetylene Gas, Illustr-ted. W. Doman. 
English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Srranp. 6d. June. 
The Founders of the British Empire. Illustrated. George A, Wade. 
Pinero and the Italian Stage. Illustrated. Mario Borsa. 
The Colonial wrong * Country Home. Illustrated. Darby Stafford. 
St. James’s Palace. Illustrated. Wm. Sidebotham. 
The Palacz of King Alfred. Illustrated. Sybil C. Mitford. 


July. 
The Navy; King Alfred’s Great Legacy. Illustrated. Helen C. Gordon. 
How to foretell Famines in India; the Sun as a Prophet. Illustrated. 
A. Wallis Myers. 
The Incomplete Angler. Illustrated. Herbert W. Tompkins. 
Malta; Our Mediterranean Stronghold. Illustrated. Charles Horner. 
Gloucestershire; the Country of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illys- 
trated. J. Crawshaw. 
A New Chapter in the Life of Edmund Kean. Illustrated. W. J. Lawrence. 
Curiosities of Currency. Illustrated. Wilfrid M. Webb. 
The Zambesi River, etc. ; the African Waterway of the Future. Illustrated. 
C, de Thierry. 
Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 15 cents. June. 
The Order and Function of Expression, E. Hale. 
Insight. W. E. Snyder. 
The Future of Musicin America. T. L. Rickaby. 
The Study of the German Song ; Interview with Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
Expositor.—Hopper anp SrovGuton. 1s. June. 
Recent New Testament Criticism. Rev. David Smith. 
The Christian Prophets at Philippi. Rev. E. C. Selwyn. 
Is Nature Morally Indiffzrent? Rev. G. Matheson. 
The Gospel a Divine Righteousness. Prof. J. Denney. 
The Eternal Punishment of Sin. Prof. J. A. Beet. 
The Autonomy of Jesus: a Study in the Fourth Gospel. Rev. J. Moffat. 


July. 
Sanctification according to Christ. “Prof. G. G. Findlay. 
The Evangelical Deposit and the Apostolic Witness. Rev. David Smith. 
The Christian Prophets at Philippi. Rev. E. C. Selwyn. 
Bishops and Presbyters in the Epistle of St. Clement of Rome. Prof. 5. 
Bernard. 
Christianity’s Place i" Moral Evolution. Rev. G. Matheson. 
he Autonomy of Jesus; a Study in the Fourth Gospel. inue 
Ree Mf, y our SP. Continued. 
. Expository Times.—Simpxin, Marsuact. 6d. July. 
Ignatius Loyola. - Prof. G. Griitzmacher. 
Christ’s Name for the Holy Spirit. Rev. G. G. Findlay. 
Recent Research in the Language of the New Testament. Rev. H) A. A 
Kennedy. i 
The Arrangement of Materials in St. Matthew VIII.-IX. Canon Sir John 
Hawkins. 
Feilden’s Magazine.—Tempre Cuampers.” 1s. June. 
= — Transmission of Materials. Illustrated. Archibald j.S. B. 
ittle. 
~~ Cg of .~ Ferranti Rectifier. Illustrated. W.'E. Warrilow 
e Town Refuse Problem and Its Relation to St ion. 
6 Mr eon W. H. Maxwell. 5 ee 00. Sa: PRE. 
old-Mining Machinery. Illustrated. Continued. Philip R. Bjarli 
Some Lessons of the Railway Accident at Slough. A. G. Robina. _ 
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Fireside.—7, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
Rev. George Everard. C.B. 


6d. July. 


How to establish and work a Parish Library. Illustrated. Rev. Walter 
Senior. 
Fortnightly Review.—CuHarman Ano Hat. as. 6d. July. 


Kang Yu Wei’s Open Letters to the Powers. 
The Empire andthe Army. Author of ‘‘ An Abs2nt-minded War.” 
Volunteers for the Fleet. Rollo Appleyard. 
The Bores of Jane Austen. Rowland Grey. 
A Sportsman on Cruelty to Animals. F. G. Aflalo. 
Commercial Rivalry with America ; 
The Maritime Expansion of America. Benjamin Taylor. 
Face to Face with the Trusts. H. W. Wilson. 
The Cheapening of Useful Books. William Laird Clowes. 
The Situation in Ireland. Geoffrey Langtoft. 
A Swan’s Song from Morecco, A. J. Dawson. 
Russia and Her External Policy. 
Bourget’s ‘‘ Le Fantéme.” W. S. Lilly. 
The Social Tyranny of Bridg2. Lady Jeune. 


Forum.—Gay anp Birp. ts. 6d. June. 
Governing the Orient on Western Principles. Prof. Paul S. 
Work of the Cuban Convention. Albert G. Robinson. 
Russian Nihilism of To-day. Abraham Cahan. 
The Place of the Senat2 in the United States Government. 
The Kaiser’s Speeches and German History. Karl Blind. 
Religion of a College Student. Prof. F. G. Peabody. 
‘The Housekeeper’s Stone. Alden W. Quimby. 
The Manila Censorship. Harold Martin. 
An American View of the British Industrial Situation. 
The Secrets of Tammany’s Success. Gustavus Myers. 
Poe Fifty Years After. Prof. E. W. Bowen. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—14r, “1rru Avenue, New York. 
tocents. June. 
Hunting Wild Beast with the Camera. Illustrated. A. G. Wallihan. 
Fighting Fires in a Coal Mine. Illustrated. Percival Ridsdale. 
. Edward Addicks; a Political Meteor. Illustrated. ‘ Brandywine.” 
Corea and the Koreans ; the Morning Calm Country. Illustrated. Robert 


Reinsch.* 


H. L. West. 


John P. Young. 


E. Speer. 

The Inter-Collegiate Boat Rac2. Illustrated. James F. Dorrance. 

Genealogical Magazine. 
The Privileges of the College of Arms. 
An Ancient Irish Document and Its History. W. M. 
Royal Descent of the Arnolds of Rugby. Concluded, Lionel Cresswell. 
The British Colonies in the British Flag. J.R 
Shakespeare’s Family. 
The Demise of the Crown. 


Ettior Srocx. 1s. June. 


wack 


The Royal Arms and Cypher for the Prssent Reign. 
A Hint to the College of Arms. 

The Privileges of the College of Arms. Concluded. 
Badges : ow do They Descend? A.C. Fox-Davies. 
Some Notes on the Lloyds of Milfield. H. M. Vaughan. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuatro anp WINDUS. 1s. 

Thomas Turner ; a Sussex Pepys. Charles Cooper. 
‘The Politics of Bolingbroke. Thomas Bateson. 
Some Vulgar Errors. Philip Kent. 
The Anticipated Scarcity of Timber. Arthur Ransom. 
Catherine II. and the Comte de Ségur.. Georgiana Hiii. 
The Coleridge Country. Percival H. W. Almy. 

‘wae of West-Pyrenean Law, A. R. Whiteway. 
, ben London lights the Sky. John M. Bacon. 


Geographical Journal.—Epwarp STanrorp. 2s. 
With Map and Illustrations. 


July. 


June. 
Percy C. 


Miss E. C. 


Crit 8° in the L‘nyanti Region. 
Reid. 

The Anglo-Saxons of the Kentucky Mountains. Illustrated. 
Semple. 
Joris Carolus ; 
Conway. 
The Great Japanese Earthquake of Octobe: 28th, 18 )r. 

Davison. 


Geological Magazine.—Dvvav. 1s. 6d. June. 
‘On the Evidence of the Transference of Secondary Sexual Characters of 
Mammals from Males to Females. C. I. Forsyth Major. 
Woodwardian Museum Notes ; Salter’s Undescribzd Species. 
F. R. Cowper Reed. 
Sections of Cretaczous Rocks at Glynde and Their eae: 
A Chalk Ammonite, probably A. Ramsayanus Sharpe. 
Oscillations in the Sea Level. Concluded. H. W. atoll 


Girl’s Own Paper.—s$, Paternoster Row. 6d. July. 
A Girl’s Flower Garden, and Wha: She can do with it. Illustrated. Con- 
tinued. Fred Miller. 
Anne Beale, Governess and Writer ; 


Discoverzr of Edge Island. With Charts. Sir Martin 


Illustrated. Charles 


Illustrated. 


oe P. Johnson. 
C. Crick, 


Extracts from Her Diary. Continued. 
Girl’s Realm.—ro, Norro.k Srrest, Strano. 6d. July. 

A Pictured Pageant of Girls. Illustrated. Alice Corkran. 

Four Girls at the Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated. Christina G. Whyte. 
‘The Royal Girls’ School, Bath. Illustrated.. Edith Young. 

‘I'he Game of Living Chess, Illustrated. Ge eorge A. Wade. 


THE REVIEW OF ‘REVIEWS. 


6d. July. 
Evelyn Heathcote. 
. Badenoch. 

Illustrated. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 
E. Hobson, 


Good Words,—IssisTer. 
A Summer Sojourn in St. Kilda. Tiesterted. 
What shall We do for Camphor? L. N 
The Genesis of a Brass Band. 
Mrs. Ida Pfeiffer ; a Celebrated Lady Traveller. 
The National Coal Bill. Harold Macfarlane. 
Poetry for Children. Florence MacCunn. 


Great Thoughts.—4, Sr. Bripe Street. 6d. July. 
Sir Richard Burton. Illustrated. Ernest Phillips. 
A Talk with Arthur Diosy. Illustrated. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Willia n Haslitt. Illustrated. Rev. R. ownes. 
A Talk with Rev. R. J. Campbell. Illustrated. Raymond Blathwayt. 
The London Hospital ; the Largest Hospital in B.itain. Illustrated. F.M. 

Holmes. 

The late Sir Walter Besant. Illustrated. Rev. R. P. Downes. 


Harmsworth Magazine.—HarmswortuH. 344. June. 
The Romancz of Steel. Illustrated. L. T. Meade and Robert Eustace. 
Amazing Tub Athletes. Illustrated. Frank Holmfield 
Duchess of Fife ; a Princess Photographer. W. J. Wintle. 
Who owns London? With Illustrations and Maps. A. Wallis Myers. 
Arab Life in the Desert. Illustrated. Percy L. Parker. 
Some Significant Signatures. Illustrated. . D. Stocker. 
Adventures of a Snake-Catcher. Illustrated. F. A. Taloot. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 1s. June. 
Andorra; a Hidden Republic. Illustrated. Lucia Purdy. 
The Palace of Mashita, Palestine; an Idyl of the Sands. Illustrated. 


. C. Wheeler. 
ideals Influence in Hypnotism. J. D. Quackenbos. 
Colonies and Nation. Continued. Illustrated. Woodrow Wilson. 
The English Language ; Its Debt ‘§ — Alfred. Brander Matthews. 


Jul 
Newport, Rhode Island, in Summer. Titustrated. Eliot Gregory. 

The Buddhist Discovery of America. Illustrated. John Fryer. 
A Plea for cultivating the English Language. Alfred Ayres. 
The Scope of Modern Love. | Henry T. Finck. 
The Tropical Renaissance. Sylvester Baxter. 
Colonies and Nation. Continued. Illustrated. Woodrow Wilson. 
Municipal Art in Paris. Charles M. Robinson. 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.—s17, ExcHANGE BUvILDING, 53, 


Strate STREET, Boston. 75 cents. June. 
Philosophy at Harvard, H. Miinsterberg. 
Recent Harvard Verse. 
Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Street. 1s.3d. June. 
Suggestions on Preparation for the Pulpit. Dr. J. Parker. 
J2sus and the Rabbinical Teachers. | Dr. W. J. Beecher. 


‘The Metropolitan of India on Dr. Carey and His Work. Rev. R. Shindler. 
The Comparative Growth of Romanism and Protestantism in the Nineteenth 
Century. Dr. Daniel Dorchester. 


Humanitarian.—Dvuckworrtu. 6d. July. 
The Paks and Open Spaces of London. Earl of Meath. 
Mexico ; the Land “‘ by the Waters”: Interview with M. de Mier. 
Thz Emigration of Women, Susan, Countess of Malmesbury. 
Individualism versus Social Responsibility. Mrs. Margaret Deland. 
Vibrations and Sensations. Clemence Royer. 
The “ Monita Secreta” of the Jesuits. Evelyn M. Lang. 
The First Lesson in Divine Science. M. E. Carter. 


Idler.—Dawsarn AND Warp. 6d. July. 


Walks and Talks with Tolstoy. Andrew D. White. 
Great Achievements in Bridge-Building. Illustrated. Frank W. Skinner. 
In the Tyroles: Mountains. Illustrated. A. Dz B 


Indian Review.—G. A. Narésan, Mapras. 


urgh. 
ros, perannum. May. 


The Higher Education of England in the Reign of Victoria. Prof. Oscar 
Browning. 

Atmospheric Nitrogen and Vegetation. Dr. J. W. Leather. 

The Upanishads. M. Krishnamachariar. 
International.—A. T. H. Brower, Cuicaco. tocents. June. 


The University of Chicago. Illustrated. Ellye H. Glover. 
The Persecution of Mrs. Piozzi. Illustrated. Hubert M. Skinner. 


International Monthly.—Inrernationat News Co. 1s. June. 
The American Woman from a German Point of Vizw. Hugo Miinsterberg. 


The Encroachment of the American College upon the Field of the University. 


Simeon E. Baldwin, 
German Criticism. Continued. Richard M. Meyer 
The Declaration of Rights of 1789. André Lebon. 


The Principles of Modern Dietetics, and Their Importance in Therapeutics. 


Concluded. Carl von Noorden. 


ess = Alliance and Trade Districts of the United States. Charles H. 
The eons of Expansion. Charles A. Conant. 
Mr. Booker T. Washington’s Autobiography; Up from Slavery. Harry 


Thurston Peck. 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record. eg Nassau STREET, DuBttn. ts. 


The Cistercians in Ireland. Bishop Healy of Clonfert. 

The Total Abstinence League of the Sacred Heart. Rev. J. A. Cullen. 
The Synoptic Problem. Rev. T. J. Butler. 

Galway ‘‘ Collegiate.” Thomas Fitzpatrick. 

The True Incentive to Work. Rev. Matthew Russell. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git, Dustin. 6d. July. 
Sunset in the Piazza Del Duomo at Florence. Eva Billington. 


Journal! of the Board of Agrieulture.—Lavcuron. June. 
Gooseberry Mild:w 
Handling of British Wool for Market. J. W. Turner. 
Canker Fungus. 
Feeding Experiments with Sheep. 
Insecticides. 
Manuring of Swed2s and Potatoes. 
Pasteurisation of Milk and Cream. 
Cold Storage and Transport in Canada. 
Journal of Education.—3, Broapway, Lupcate Hitt. 6d. June. 
The Education Bill. 
‘The Education Bill ; Symposium. 
The Place of Literature in Education. Prof. A. S. Wilkins. 
E. E. Bowea. R. Bosworth Smith and others. 

Journal of Geology.—Luzac. socents. May. 

The Classification of the Waverly Series of Central Ohio. Illustrated. 


Char.es S. Prosser. 
The Use of Bedford as a Formational Name. 
On the Use of the Term ‘“‘ Bedford Limestone.” 
Nitrates in Cave Earths. Henry W. Nichols. 
Derivation of the Terrestrial Spheroid from the Rhombic-Dodecahedron. 
Chas. R. Keyes. 
The Variations of Glaciers. Continued. H. F. Reid. 
Prodromites; a New Ammonite Genus from the Lower Carboniferous. 
Illustrated. James P. Smith and Stuart Weller. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NortHumMBERLAND 
Avenue. 6d. June. 
Basutoland and th: Basutos. Sir Godfrey Langden. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Kettner. 
2s. ° 


June. 


Edgar R. Cumings. 
C, E. Siebenthal. 


Nelson Relics. Illustrated. Earl Nelson. 

Our Food Supply in Time of War, and Imperial Defenc2. 
L. Murray. 

The Capture of the Taku Forts. 


Journal of the United Service Institution of India.—GovernmentT 
CENTRAL PRINTING OrFice, SiMLa. April. 


Capt. Stewart 


Lieut. Myakishev. | 


Some Notes on the War in South Africa, with Referenc2 to Indian Voluntzers. 
Capt. E. Dawson. 

The Last Maratha War. Capt. R. G. Burton. 

The Limitations of Infantry Fire, Control, and Discipline. 
Campbell. 

‘The Mahratta Horse ; 

Maxim Gun Transport in China. 


Capt. A. A. E. 


Cavalry of Bygone Days. Lieut. F. P. P. Rouse. 
Lieut.-Col. F. M. Rundall. 


Juridical Review.—Green anv Sons, Epinpurcu. 3s. 6d. June. 


Qur Punishment of Crime; an Admitted Failure. Sheriff C. J. Guthrie. 
Scots Law in the Victorian Era. William C. Smith. 

The Expropriation of Land for Public Purposes. A. H. B. Constable. 
The Genesis of Company Law in England and Scotland. Richard Brown. 
The Highland Clans in the Law of Scotland. John Bartholomew. 


Knowledg2.—326, Hich Hogorn, 6d. 
Antarctic Exploration. Illustrated. Wm. Shackleton. 
On the Audibility of the Minute Guns fired at Spithead on Februar; rst. 
Illustrated. Charles Davison. 
Flowers. Illustrated. R. Lloyd Praeger. 
The Swan and the Eagle; Constellation Studies. 
Maunder. 
New Stars. Rev. A. L. Cortie. 


June. 


Illustrated. E. Walter 


Standard Silver. Continued. Ernest A. Smith. 
The White Nile. Continued. Illustrated. H. F. Witherby. 
July. 
‘The Size of Ocean Waves. Continued. Illustrated. Vaughan Cornish. 


The Relative Speeds of som: Common Birds. Charles A. Witchell. 
Four-Horned Sheep. Illustrated. R. Lydekker. 

The South Circumpolar Stars. lituatrated. E. Walter Maunder. 
Prof. Adams’ Lectures on the Lunar Theory. P. H. Cowell. 
Beetles of the Sea. Illustrated. Geo. H. Carpenter. 
Standard Silver; Its History, Properties, and Uses. Continued. E. A. 


Smith. 
Lady’s Magazine.—c. A. Pzarson. 64. June. 
Rose Pictures. Illustrated. F. Dolman. 
Mrs, Bullock Workman ; a Woman above the Snow Linz. Illustrated. 


‘The Heart of a Child. 
Anglo-American Socisty 


Illustrated. Josephine D. Daskam. 
uzens. Illustrated. J. A. Middleton. 


Coiffures. Illustrated. Kate Lintott. 
Fly-Tying. Illustrate’ B. G. Symington; 
Lady’s Realm.—Hutcuinson. 1s. July. 
“* Sovran Woman.” Marie Corelli. 
Some Fashionable Promenades. Illustrated. G. A. Wad2. 
The Romance of Nathalie, Queen of Servia. Illustrated. Intims. 


Illustrated. A Wanderer. 
Diane Chasseresse. 
Geraldine Vane and F. G. 


A Summer Trip through Sweden. 

Some Theatrical Mispronunciations. 

The History of the Corset. Illustrated. 
alker. 
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June. 
C. W. Sleigh. 


Land Magazine.—r49, STRAND. 1s. 
Construction of a Dairy Byre. Continued. Illustrated. 
The Agriculture of New Zealand. J. A. Gilruth. 


The Making and Management of French Country Roads. D’ Artois. 
Lever Appliances useful in General Forest Work. Illustrated. James 
Rodger. 
Peulep Feraing in France. X. 
Leisur2 Hour.—36, Parernoster Row. 6d. Jul;. 


The Duke of Norfolk and the Temporal Power of th: Popes. Illustrated. 
T. Boston Bruce. 

Australian Immigration. 

Negro Letters. [llustrated. 


The Life History of a Butterfly. 


Illustrated. J. Henniker Heaton. 
Walter Dexter. 
Edward Medland White. 


Library Association Record.—Horace MarsHA.t. rs. 


Some Things of General Interest in the Bristol Medical Library. 
Griffiths. 
The Cataloguing of Anonymous Literature. 


June. 
L. M 


H. Guppy. 


Library Journal.—Kecan Paut. 2s. June. 


Training for Librarianship. Mary W. Plummer. 
Library Examinations and Methods of Appointment, 


Library World.—4, Ave Maria Lane. 
Library Statistics. T. E. Maw. 
Lippincott’s Monthly en PHILADELPHIA. 
1s. June. 
A Great Midsummer Fair at Nijni Novgorod. Franc’s J. Ziegle-. 
Population and the Isthmian Canal. _— Prof. Lewis M. Haupt. 


London Quarterly Review.—c. H. Ketty. 2s. 6d. 


The Numerical Relations of Nature. D-. Hugh Macz.illan. 
Great Britain’s Coil Resources. Francis G. Newton. 
The Making of Man, Alexander Brown. 
William Arthur. Ebenezer E. Jenkins. 
The Coming Settlement in South Africa. Frederick Mason. 
The Life-work of Frederic W. H. Myers. Arthur Boutwo-d. 
Australasian Poetry. George J. H. Northcroft. 

Confucius Redivivus. W. Arthur Cornaby. 


6d. June 


July. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Lonemans. 


The Disappearance of Plants. Rev. J. Vaughan. 
My Only Ghost. Walter Herries Pollock. 

The Amateur Poacher. Horace G. Hutchinson. 
The Points of a Bank. George Grayson. 


6d. July. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmiian. 1s. July. 


An Unknown Chapter of Naval History, 1803-5. John Leyland. 

The Serving-Man in Literature. 

Gallia Devota. 
Maiden Speeches. 
The Parting of the Ways in Education. 
A Southern View of the Negro Problem. 


Michael MacDonagh. 
A. W. Ready. 
H. E. Belin. 


Medical Magazine.—sz, Kinc Witttam Srreer. rs. June. 


The Early Recognition of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. Illustrated. J. E. 
Squire. 

Fatness, Overweight, and Life Assurance. F. Parkes Weber. 

The late Sir B, W. Richardson and His Work. A. J. H. Crespi. 

Latter-Day Demons. J. Foster Palmer. 

The Reconstruction of the University of London. 
Allchin. 


Continued. W. H. 


Metaphysical Magazine.—s3, St. Martin’s Lane. 1s. 3d. June. 


The Imagination. Dr. Alexander Wilder. 
Th: Dream of Self-Consciousness. Frank H. Sprague. 
Individuality versus Organization, Elizabeth B. Fern. 


Missionary Review of the — Freet STREET. 25 coats. 
Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Illustrated. Wm. L. Thompson. 
Illustrated. Rev. Joha L. 


Some Converts of th: Mission Century. 

The Need for Industrial Missions in Africa. 

A — View of Christianity in South Africa. 
ub 

The Philanthropic Side of Mission Work. Rev. Jas. Sibree. 

Breindaban ; the Unholy City of Temples. Illustrated. Rev, R. Clancy. 

A Tour in Morocco. Illustrated. Charles Mensink. 


Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 2s. 6d. July. 
The Boer at Home. 
Instructions to My Son on his Visiting England. Abdur Rahman, Amir of 
Afghanistan. 
Some Fallacies and the Education Bill. J. B. C. Kershaw. 
A Century of Sea Commerce. Benjamin Taylor. 
The Rational Horizon of Falmouth. G. Stewart Bowles. 
Mothers and Daughters. Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
Robert Bridges. Arthur Symons. 
Thomas Doggett, Deceased. Illustrated. Theodore A. Cook. 


* Moring’s Quarterly.—s2, Hitu Howporn. 1s. 
Arles, Illustrated. E. Staley. 
Shakespeare’s Treatment of the Roszs of York and Lancaster. 


June. 


Gale Pedrick. 
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Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace MarsuHatt. 6d. June 
Russia in the East. Illustrated. A. Northend Benjamin. 
Bridges and Bridge-Building. Illustrated. Gebhard Napier. 
American Game Preserves. Illustrated. ayy Foster. 
Forgotten Heroes of the Deep Sea. John R. Spears. 

The Massacre of the Seals. Illustrated. Franklin Chester. 
New Things in Electricity. Illustrated. T.-C. Martin. 
Noise and Health. John H. Girdner. 

From Forest to Saw Mill. Illustrated. S. E. White. 
Winged Letter Carriers. Illustrated. Kathleen G. Nelson. 
Raiding Moonshiners. Illustrated.. Samuel G. Blythe. 


Musical Times.—Novetto. 4d. June. 


August Wilhelmj. Illustrated. 
Sir John Goss. Illustrated. Concluded. F. G. Edwards. / 


u 
Dr. Boyce. Illustrated. F. G. oy a 
Fifths, Permissible and Otherwise. F. Corder. 
Handel's Borrowings. J. S. Shedlock. 
Psalm-Singing. Joseph Bennett. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 2s. 6d. June. 
The Causes of Unionist Discontent. An Old Parliamentary Hand. 
Our Next Blunder in South Africa. Sydney Brooks. 
A Radical’s Plea for a yg pl Lord Newton. 
“ Morganeering.” W. R. Lawso 
Sir William Petty ; the Father of ‘English Economics. W. H. Mallock. 
M. Rostand’s Plays. Miss Godley. 
The Indian Civil Service as a Career. Sir Charles Roe. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
Will London b2 suffocated? H. W. Wilson. 
The Ideals of the American School-girl. Miss Catherine Dodd. 
The Focus of Asiatic Policy. With Map. ‘‘X.” 
Greater Britain. 

July. 


A Message from the Mediterranean. Arnold White. 

The Relations between Germany and Russia. Germanicus. 

The Execution of Marshal Ney. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. 
Some Literary Experiences. Free Lance. 

American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 7 

The Lyrical Poems of Andrew Marvell. Professor Beeching. 
Provision for Our Soldiers. Lady Vane. 

Great War Novels. Miss Jane H. Findlater. 

The Sultan of Morocco and His Government. Walter B. Harris. 
Greater Britain. 


New England aeuep: “eg Square, Boston. 25 cents. 


The Boston Public Garden. Illustrated. Chas. W. Stevens. 

Fifty Years of the Young Men’s Christian Association in America. Illustrated. 
James H. Ross. 

New England Weather. Illustrated. Edwin T. Brewster. 

Marshfield and Its Historic Houses. Illustrated. Ruth A. Bradford. 


‘ New Ireland Review.—Burns anv Oates. 6d. June. 

Trish Railways. William Field. 

Jonson, Chettle, Shakespeare. Rev. W. A. Sutton. 

‘The Irish Gentlewoman. Mary E. L. Butler. 

The German Protestant Conspiracy against Austria. F. Hugh O’Donnell. 
The Art of Rent-Fixing. Continued. Rev. T. A. Finlay. 

Religious Songs of Connacht. Continued. Dr. aries. Hyde. 


New Liberal Review.—33, Tempre Cuampbers. rs. July. 
The American Invasion. Kenric B. Murray. 
A Roman Catholic University in Ireland. Dr. R. Y. Tyrrell. 
Midsummer Politics. Alfred Kinneaf. 
Henry Broadhurst ; a Book of the Month. T. P. O’Connor. 
Mr. Gibson Bowles and the Key of the Mediterranean. H. E. M. Stutfield. 
The Farce of Dramatic Criticism. Arnold Golsworthy. 
The Empty Education Bill. J. H. Yoxall. 
Liberal,Re-organisation: a Reply. One of the Rank and File. 
The Coming Partition of Austria. W. B. Duffield 
Hortus Inclusus ; the Garden of Roses. Rosamund M. Watson. 
A Business-like House of Commons. R. M aynard Leonard. 
The Irish Question. S. F. Mendl. 
Some Royal Yachts. Julian Gabe. 
Compensation for Injured Agricultural Labourers. Harold Tremayne. 
Golf at Its Best. Dr. G. McPherson. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. as. 6d. oJulys 

A Business War Office. Sir Robert Giffen. 

The “‘ Durham” Road to Peace. Thomas Shaw. 

The Missionaries and the Empire. Frederick Greei Wood.’ 

The Romanisation of Ireland. . Professor ream f 

The Recent New Star in Perseus. Rev. Edmun Letee.” 

Batk to the Land !_ Earl Nelson. ; 

The Cause of the Children. Countess of Warwick. 

The Punishment of Crime. Dr. Robert Anderson. 

The Strange Origin of the “ Marseillaise.” Karl Blind. 
Labyrinths in Crete. Mary, Countess of Galloway. 

Bishop Creighton. Herbert Paul. 

Dissent in the Victorian Era. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers. 

The Ma: ‘of Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV, John Fyvi 

The Army-Corps Scheme and’ Mr. Dawkins’s Committee ; an Historical 

Retrospect. Major-Gen. Sir F. Maurice. 

‘What Court of ‘append will satisfy Austtalia! Hugh R. E. Childers 





OF REVIEWS. 


North American Review.—W. HEINEMANN. 2s. 6d. June. 

Sunspots and Rainfall. Sir Norman Lockyer. 
The Irish Question. Prof: Goldwin Smith. 
Poetry of the Chinese. Dr. W. A. P. Martin. 
The Pope and the Temporal Power. R. de Cesare. 
Revelations 2f a Senate Document. Sidney Webster. 
_s of the Young Men’s Christian Association. L. L. Doggett. 

ow Trusts affect Prices. Jeremiah W. Jenks. 
The Outlook for Christianity. Dr. Washington Gladden. 
W. J. Stillman ; an Earlier American. W. D. Howells. 
Hawthorn and Lavender ; Songs and Madrigals. Continued. W. E. Henley. 


Northern Counties Magazine.—Ettior Stock. 6d. July. 
Caedmon. Illustrated. J. Wight Duff. 
Folk Lore of the Northern Counties. Illustrated. F. B. Jevons. 
The Mountain Sheep. Illustrated. Rev. T. Ellwood. 


Open Court.—Kecan Paut. 6d. June. 
Our Golden-Rule-Treaty with China, and Our Missionaries. Moncure D. 
Conway. 
Seven; the Sacred Number. Illustrated. Dr. Paul Carus. 
If the American People would have Free Government endure. Charles C. 
Bonney. 
The Bab Sales and Hebrew Views of Man’s Fate after Death. Illustrated. 
Dr. Paul Carus. 
Outing.—InTERNATIONAL News Co. 25 cents. June. 
Theodore Roosevelt; the Sportsman and the Man. Illustrated. Owen 
Wister. 
Tracking Buffaloes in Africa. Illustrated. F. R. N. Findlay. 
The Camera Hunter. Illustrated. Frank M. Chapman. 
A Bicycle Trip from Southampton to London, Illustrated, Walter Hale. 
The English Turf. Illustrated. W. H. Rowe. 
Swamp Notes. Illustrated. H.W. Morrow. 
The Ascent of the Grand Teton. ‘Illustrated. W.O. Owen. 
The Out-of-Class-Room Undergraduate. Illustrated. Richard Holbrook. 
A New Era in American Lawn Tennis. Illustrated. J. Parmly Paret. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roap. 1s. July. 
Glasgow ; the “ Second City.” Illustrated. One of its Citizens. 
A Woman’s Shopping. Illustrated. R. Neish, 
James Stephens; the Fenian Head Centre. With Portrait. One Who 
knew Him. 
oe: One of the Stately Homes of England. Illustrated. J. Orlando 
artes. 
Real Conversation with George Moore. With Portrait. William Archer. 
Opera in Germany and in England. Illustrated. Kathleen Schlesinger. 
How Long will our Coal last? Illustrated. Prof. J. Geikie. 
The Voyage of the Polar Star. Illustrated. Commander Cagni. 


Parents’ Review.—Kecan Paut. 6d. June. 
T. E. Brown: Poet and Schoolmaster. A. M. Harris. 
The Influence of the Home on the School. B. L. Kennett. 
Religious Education. Rev. J. Rice Byrne. 
A Stroll in Search of Flowers near a Village in Wiltshire. C. Agnes Roper. 
The Education of a Royal Princess, Continued. 
Socrates. Continued. Maxwell Y. Maxwell. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. July. 

Kumatology. Illustrated. Marcus Tindal. 

Viella ; py, | eos Village. Illustrated. J. E. Whitby. 

King ‘bacn ar of Sweden and Norway ; the Poet King. Illustrated. Robert 
H. Sherard. 

The Anatomy of the Atom. Illustrated. Turner Morton. 

Fighting the Nile ‘‘ Sudd.” Illustrated. C. Herbert. 

A Tiger Hunt. IIlustrated. Lieut.-Col. A. E. Gordon. 

Talking through the Earth. Illustrated. Chauncey McGovern and F. S. 
Livingstone. 


Physical Review.—Macmitian. 50 cents. May. 
Surface Tension at the Interface of Two Liquids, determined experimentally 
by the Method of Ripple Waves. Floyd R. Watson. 
An Improved Method of Rating ‘Tuning Forks. J. O. Reed. 
George Francis Fitzgerald. With Portrait. J. Larmor. 
Poet Lore.—Gay anv Birp. 65 cents. June. 
The Use of the Ugly in Art. Katharine Merrill. 
Browning’s ‘‘ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.” Thos. W. 
Higginson. 
A Problem in Goethe’s “‘ Faust ;”” What was the Homunculus? M., Earll. 
Walter Pater. William Mountain. 


Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. July. 
Essentials of Positivism. E. S. Beesly. 
Russia. S. H. Swinny. 


Mr. Spencer’s Theory of Beneficence. J. H. Bridges, 


Practical Teacher.—33, PATerNnosTer Row. 6d. July. 


Professor Withers on the Teaching of History. 
Winchester ; the City of the Great King. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly  ~ eilinat ALDERSGATE STREET. 
2s.’ July. 

The Simultaneous Mission. ‘ Arthur S. Peake. 

Charles Haddon: Spurgeon as a Preacher.. H. Owen. 

The Development of Christian Ethies,. James Lindsay. 

A Story of the Great Revival. William Barker. : 

Modern Belief in Miracles. Theo Parr. sutas 4 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


The Mind and Art of Robert Browning. John Graham, 
The Book of Amos. J. W. Ullyatt. 
Edward FitzGerald. John Welford. 
Biblical Angelology. W. Younger. 

The Origins of Congregationalism. J. D. T. 

Ritschl’s Magnum Opus. W. Jones Davies. 

John Kirk, D.D., Evangelist and Physician. Joseph Ritson. 
A Modern View of the Old Faith. William A. Eyre. 


‘ Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research.—Kecan 
Paut. 1s. 6d. May. 


In Memory of F. W. H. Meyers. Oliver Lodge and Others. 


Public Health.—129, SHAFTEesBurY AVENUE. 1s. 
Pulmonary Consumption. G. H. Fosbroke. J 
Sewage Disposal Notes, with Special Reference to Bacteria Contact Tanks. 

T. Eustace Hill. ; 
Statistics Concerning Consumption and Other Preventable Diseases. W. H. 
Symons. : 
The Purification of Water in Campaigns. 
Tuberculosis in Relation to Milk-Supply. 


June. 


Major W. G. Macpherson. 
A. Newsholime. 


Public School Magazine.—131, Tempe CHAmBers. 6d. June. 


Dover College. Illustrated. 
On the Range. H. M. Leake. 
Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. July. 


Rey. John McNeill; the Scottish Spurgeon. Illustrated. J. A. Manson, 

Gospel Navigators on the Congo. Illustrated. A. Wallis Myers. 

In a Barrack School at Forest Gate, Illustrated. Hugh B. Philpott. 

Some Remarkable Patients. Illustrated. A Doctor’s Daughter. 

‘The Wartburg ; a Pezp into Luther’s Home Place. Illustrated. M. Payne- 
Smith. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. June. 

Victoria Station, Manchester. Illustrated. Thos, H. Matthews. 

The Golden Valley Railway. Illustrated. 

Some Cross-Country Train Services of the London and North-Western 
Railway. Illustrated. S. M. Phillp. 

London-Suburban Train Services. Illustrated. W. J. Scott. 

Special Trains on Railways ; What They cost, Who use Them, and Why. 
Illustrated. G. A. Wade. 

The West Australian Railway. Brunel Redivivus. 

The Weston and Clevedon Light Railway. Illustrated. 

A Unique Railway Carriage Window Pane. Illustrated. R. H. Cocks. 

Claims ; the Ethics of Compensation for Personal Injury. Illustrated. G. 
J. Stoker. 

The Railway Exhibits at the Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated. D. T. 
Timins. 


Modern Types of British Locomotives. Illustrated. 


Reliquary.—Bemrose. 2s. 6d. July. 

The Villages and Churches of the Hundred of Willingdon, in Sussex. 
Illustrated. W. H. Legge. 

On Some Yorkshire Earthworks. Illustrated. E. S. Armitage. 

Lights of Other Days. Illustrated. F. R. Coles. 

Celtic Bells with Ornament. Illustrated. J. Romilly Allen. 

The Pre-Historic Cemetery at Harlyn Bay. Illustrated. Rev. S. Barber. 

Romano-British Fibula showing Late-Celtic Influences. Illustrated. 
J. Romilly Allen. 


Review of Reviews.—(America). 13, Astor Pace, New York. 


25 cents. July. 
Count Tolstoy in Thought and Action. Illustrated. R. E. C. Long. 
Preserving the Hudson Palisades. Illustrated. 


The Washington Memorial Institution. Illustrated. Nicholas M. Butler. 
The Russian Problem in Manchuria. Illustrated. Prof. G. F. Wright. 
New Phases of Polar Research. With Maps. Cyrus C. Adams. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Boston. Howard A. Bridgman. 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 3d. July. 
The Little Parliaments of England—Isle of Man, Guernsey, and Jersey. 
Illustrated. H.C. Davidson and J. M. Lainé. 

Toy Balloons. Illustrated. A. Anderson. 
Miraculous Images. Illustrated. Mrs. Herbert Vivian. 
Houdini ; the Wizard exposed. Illustrated. H. L. Adam. 
When Clouds collide. Illustrated. Wm. J. S. Lockyer. 
Feeding a Boa Constrictor. Illustrated. H. I. Hancock. 
Popular Songs of the Past. Illustrated. Mary Fermor. 

St. Nicholas.—Macmittan. 1s. July. 
The Aérial Athlete. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 
Glimpses of Child Life in Japan. Illustrated. Theodore Wores. 
Young Folks of the Embassies at Washington. 


Illustrated. Abbey G. 


Baker. 
Boys and Girls in the Public Library. Harlan H. Ballard. 
School Board Gazette.—Bemrose. 1s. 
The Education Bill. 
Association of School -Boards ; Annual Meeting. 
School World.—Macminian. 6d. July. 


Nee 8 towards Seasonal Natural History in Schools. 

rof. J. A. Thomson. 

Yachting for Schoolmasters. C. F. Abdy Williams. 

The Arrangement of Walking Tours. A. G. Munro. 

Educational Aspects of Recent Archzological Research. 
Continued... F, E. Thompson. 


June. 


Continued. 


Illustrated. 
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Science Gossip.—tro, Srranp. 6d. June. 
Immature Forms of Rotifier. Illustrated. W. Wesché. 
Mosquitoes and Malaria. E. Brunetti. 
The Mycetozoa. Illustrated. Edgar Saunders. 
Mosses near Llandrindod Wells. Rev. W. H. Painter. : 
An Introduction to British Spiders. Illustrated. Frank Percy Smith. 
Classification of British Ticks. Illustrated. Edward G. Wheeler. 
Butterflies of the Palazarctic Region. Illustrated. Henry Charles Lang. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Evwarp Stanrorb. 1s. 6d. 
une. 
India to England v¢é@ Central Asia and Siberia. 
Cyprus of ‘To-day. Dr. Otto Maas. 
Britain’s Success in Egypt. Ralph Richardson. 
Trade-Routes in Manchuria) -Rev. John Ross. 
Cm. x od and the Roof of. the World; a Review. Illustrated. 
S$; Hi: F.C. 


Major E. J. Medley. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s. July. 
A Tour in Sicily. Illustrated. Rufus B. Richardson. 
Parkman at Lake George. Francis Parkman. 

Krag ; the Kootenay Ram. Concluded. Illustrated. 
Some Famous Orators I have heard. George F. Hoar. 
Tahiti. Illustrated. John La Farge. 

The Delta Country of Alaska. Illustrated. 
Matthew Arnold. W. C. Brownell. 


Smart Set.—30, Freer STreET. 1s. 


Some English Princesses. Mrs. Sherwood. 
The Gospel of Gold. Edgar Saltus. 


Strand Magazine.—Georce Newnes. 6d. July. 
His Majesty’s Patent Office. Illustrated. John Mills. 
Lord Rosebery’s Turf Successes. Illustrated. A. F. Meyrick. 
Some Old Riddle-Books. Illustrated. 
The Flow of Rocks. Illustrated. F. T. C. Langdon. 
Natural Optical Illusions. Illustrated. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, PATernosrer Row. 6d. 
Miss Deborah Alcock ; the Author of ‘‘ The Spanish Brothers.” 
C. H. Irwin. 
A Jesuit Plot in Scotland, 1579. Walter Walsh. 
The Early Days of Alfred the Great. Illustrated. 
Sunday Magazine.—lIssisrer. 
Canon Knox-Little. With Portrait. F. E. Hamer. 
An Interview with the late Miss Charlotte M. Yonge. F.D. How. 
The Missionary Cyclorama, Illustrated. H. Moxon. 
Some Cornish Wayside Crosses. Illustrated. Miss G. Bacon. 
The Chapel Car Railway Mission. Illustrated. Miss A. M. Krecker. 
A Grave in Japan. Illustrated. S. Ballard. 
The Hon. Mrs. James Stuart-Wortley. With Portrait. F.D. How. 
Sunday Strand.—Georce Newnes. 6d. July. 
Lady Henry Somerset at Duxhurst. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 
The “ Handy Man ” for Christ. Illustrated. Miss A. Weston. 
El Jehad ; From Prophet to Warrior. Illustrated. A.C. Bull. 
Religious Postage Stamps. Illustrated. Jj. A. Kay. 
Four Famous Hymns. Illustrated. Francis A. Jones. 
Temple Bar.—Macmittan. 1s. July. 
A By-Way of the Boer War. A. D. D. G. 
‘The Supernatural in India. S. Eardley-Wilmot. 
Temple Magazine.—Horace MarsHatt. 
R. W. Perks. Illustrated. Leonard Graham. 


E. Seton-Thompson. 


G. R. Putnam. 


July. 


July. 
Illustrated. 


Miss D. Alcock. 
6d. July. 


6d. July. 


Amélie: the Heroic Queen of Portugal. L!lustrated. E. Page Gaston. 
The Homeland of William Shakespeare. Illustrated. A. Frederic White. 
Some Glimpses of Girton College. Illustrated. M. K. Downing. 


Reminiscences of Dickens. Geo. Manville Fenn. 

Marriage Failures. Rev. E. J. Hardy. 

The a Flower Girls, and What is done for Them. Illustrated. George 
atton, 


Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam Pace. 1s. 
Plotinus on Love. Wm. C. Ward. 
From the Writings of Madame Swetchine. A Russian. 
Theosophical Teachings in the-Writings of John Ruskin. Mrs. Judson. 
The Present Position of the Synoptical Problem. G. R. S. Mead. 
Thought-Power, Its Control and Culture. Continued. Annie Besant. 
The Meaning of Mukti. Bhagavan Das. 


Twentieth Century.—435, Srranp. 1s. 
The Functions of the Physician. Alfred J. H. Crespi. 
The Unity of the Liberal Party. Arthur E. T. Newman. 
Civil Service Obstruction and Corruption. Edmund Lawrence. 
Thrift and Self-Help. Thos. Bowden Green. 


United Service Magazine.—W. Cowes. 2s. July. 
Sir Robert Calder’s Action, July 22, 1805. S. Eardley-Wilmot. 
Naval Dockyards and the Advantages of Milford Haven. Naval Officer. 
A View of the Navy “ Personnel” from Within. Cruiser. 
Guerilla or Partisan Warfare. Continued. ‘T. Miller Maguire. 
Musketry and Discipline ; a Reply to “ Vinculum.” Regimental Officer. 
Musketry Practice. An Artillery Officer. 
The Adventures of a Convoy. Subahdar. 
An Outpost of the Empire. Captain C. W. G. Richardson. 
Menand Machinery ; Suggestion towards Army Reform. Mussenden Carey. 
Modern Military Training. A Staff Corps Captain. 


June. 


June. 
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Universal and Ludgate Mougyine.-s%, Cockspur STREET. 6d. 
uly. 


Majestic Gibraltar. Illustrated. R. M. Sillard. 

The Story of Signs and Signboards, Illustrated. Edward Tebbutt. 

Love Letters of Balzac. Illustrated. Anna, Comtesse de Brémont. 

Lord Milner ; the Pro-Con>ul and His Work. Illustrated. Comrie Coiquhoun, 
The Mise-en-Scéne of an Opera. Illustrated. Kathleen Schlesinger. 


Great Frenchmen of To-day and Yesterday at Home. Continued. Ilus- 
trated. 

Mr. Chamberlain under Rontgen Rays. Illustrated. T. A. Cudlipp and 
Francis Rowe. 


The Electric Hot-Air Cure. Illustrated. H.C. Fyfe. 


Werner’s Magazine.—43, East rorH SrreeT, New York. 
25 cents. une, 


The Body Beautiful; Delsartian Philosophy. Mrs. L. D. Balliet. 
Westminster Review.—8, re Buitpincs, ADELPHI. 2s. 6d. 


James A. Gibson, 
Walter J. Baylis: 


‘The Eradication of Bovine Tebwerdaee, 
Depression ; the Disease of the Time. 
Criminal Reform. Lionel Ashburner. 
A Plea for Posterity. H. Giffard-Ruff:, 
Ireland Militant. ‘limon. 
Labour Questions and Empire. Wm. D, Hamilton. 
Tenancy Law in North-Western India. F.H. Brown. 
Registration Reform and Women’s Suffrage. — 
Wealth; Its Production and Distribution. G. D. 
The Seljuks before the Crusades. S. Khuda Buk hry 
Napoleon’s English Translator. Andrew de Ternant. 

Wide World Magazine.—Georce Newnes. 64. 
The Great Boer War. Continued. Illustrated. 


July. 
Dz. A. Conan Doayl:. 





OF REVIEWS. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. July. 
Lord Roberts. Illustrated. Winston Spercer Churchill. 
bag? hg of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem. Illustrated. John Foster 
raser 


Notable Trains, Illustrated. Herbert Russell. 
How to field. _—Illustrated. Gilbert L, Jessop. 
Gibraltar. Illustrated. C. de Thierry. 


Illustrated. A. Montefiore-Brice. 
Woman at Home.—Hopper anp StrouGHuTon. 6d. July. 
Our oe Queen Consort. Continued. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. 
ooley. 
Hosts and Hostesses of Royalty. Illustrated. Ignota. 
The Girl who Should Marry a Teacher. Illustrated. Mrs, John Adams. 
World’s Work.—Dovs.epay, feos AnD Co., New York. 25 cents. 
une, 
The Correspondence School of Agriculture at Cornell University : 
Farmers at Home. John Craig. 
The Wonderful North-West. Illustrated. H. A. Stanley. 
Municipal Ownership. John Martin. 
The Education of Preachers. S. D. McConnell. 
Sir Hiram Maxim. Illustrated. Chalmers Roberts. 
The Negro as He really is. Illustrated. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. 
The Ideal Schoolhouse. William H. Burnham. 
The Growth of Wealth. Charles A. Conant. 
The New University of California; a Magnificent Hom2 of Learning. 
Illustrated. Victor Henderson. 


Young Man.—Horace MarsHatt, 


Ian Maclaren; Character Sketch. Illustrated. 
The Future of Ireland. W. M. Crook. 


Life among the Little Lapps. 


Teaching 


3d. July. 


A Scramble on the Wellenkuppe. Illustrated. Ernest E. Stock. Es oak ot pad nig > an Frank Ballard. 
The Explorers of Elden Hole. Illustrated. E. A. Baker. ¢ Curse of Militarism, Symposium. : 
My Experiences as a Missionary in China. Continued. Illustrated. Miss Young Woman.—Horace Marsuatt. 3d. July. 
. Lee. y ; A Group of Romantic Marriages. Illustrated. 

Some Pig-sticking Experiences in India. Illustrated. Maxwell F. *° Miss Esther Palliser at Home. Illustrated. 

McTaggart. The Story of Charlotte Bronté. Continued. 
_Alte und Neue Welt.—Benzicer anv Co., EInsiEpELN. ‘50 Pf. June. Gesellschaft.—E. Pierson, Drespen. 75 Pf. June x. 
Modern Ornamental Fishes. Illustrated. Dr. F. Knauer. How the Germans learn Chinese. M. Schwann. 
English and Dutch. Dr. G. Grupp. B. Bjérnson. Dr. J. Hofmiller. 
‘Clouds. Illustrated. W. Berdrow. Gustav Mahler. Baroness Falke. 
‘Osnabriick. Illustrated. Dr. A. Wurm. June 15. 
Railway Robberies. F. Elden. Corn Duties. K. H. Déscher. 

Daheim.—VELHAGEN UND KtasinG, Lerpzic. 20 Pf. June r. ee te ass homa. 
‘Christian Names. Dr. H, Sendling. preie oty “A yy be nga 
The Bismarck Monument in Berlin. hos ran Prof. A. G. Meyer. The Music Festival at Augsburg. Paul Ehlers. 
Strassburg, Old and New. Illustrated. Pfarrer Hackenschmidt. Grenzboten.—F. W. Grunow, Letezic. 1 Mk. June 13. 


une 15. 
Strassburg. Continued. Illustrated. Pfarrer Hackenschmidt. 
une 22. 
Fritz Fliedner. With Portrait. T. Fliedner. 
The New York Stock Exchange. E. von Hesse-Wartegg. 
‘China, Continued. Illustrated. 
June 29. 

Santa Lucia. Illustrated. W. Hérstel. 
Weutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pusretr, Recenssurc. 40 Pf. Heft 12. 
The Austrian House of Deputies. With Portraits. Concluded. Dr. A. Z. 
Friesach. Illustrated. 
Ancient Roman Newspapers. E. Eckstein. 

Deutsche Revue.—Deurtscue VeRLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 

6 Mks. per qr. June. 

The Lessons of the Transvaal War for German J. de Bloch. 
Early Letters by William the Great. H. von AE uot a 
Reform in China and the Powers. Sir Robert Hart. 
The Cure of Disease and the Limits of Medical Art. 

Weichselbaum. 
Justus von Gruner ; Autobiographical. Continued. 
‘The Relations of England and Germany. Sir Richard Temple. 
Problems of Modern Astronomy. Concluded. Dr. Bruhns. 
Anastasius Griin; Unpublished Letters to Albert Knapp. Dr. Bruno von 

Frankl-Hochwart. 


Illustrated. Prof. A. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesriiper Paster, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 
pune, 
Travels in Malaysia. Continued. E. Haeckel. 


The House of Rothschild. R. Ehrenberg. 

Festival Days on the Meander. Otto Kern. 

‘Ten Years of State Railways in Prussia. Dr. A. von der Leyen. 

Heine and Christiani; Unpublished Letters. Continued. E. Elster. 

Music in Berlin. C. Krebs. 

‘Dokumente der Frauen.—Marte Lanc, MAGDALENEN-STRASSE 12, 

Vienna VI.j1. 50 Pf. Juner. 

‘The Woman Question in Hungary. Malvine Fuchs. 

‘The Protection of Children in Hungary. Dr. M. Pollak. 
Gartenlaube,—Ernsr Keiv’s Nacur., Lerrzic. 

‘Schloss Falkenstein. Illustrated. W. Heimburg. 

Salt. Dr. J. Miller. 

Mountaineering Accidents. 

Berlin Zoological Gardens. Illustrated. Dr. L. Heck. 

The False Demetrius. With Portrait. H. Bauer. 


50 Pf. Heft 7. 


Friedrich List. 
Co-operative Credit in Agriculture. 
Ionizer Ion of Chios ; 


Concluded. P. von Hartmann. 
the Father of Memoirs. K. Busche. 
June 20. 
Electoral Changes. 
American Competition in Coal and Iron 
Housing and Land Questions. 
Friedrich List. Continued. 
Kultur.—Jos. Rork, Vienna. 8 Mks. 50 Pf. per ann. 
The Leo Societ », 1891-1901. Prof. F. M, Schindler. 
H. S. Chamberlain on the Nineteenth Century. Prof. A. Ehrhard. 
Malaria Researches. Prof. L. Kathariner. 
The Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. Dr. P. N. Schligl. 
The Beginnings of Musical Notation. Dr. J. Mantuani. 
Martin Greif. Paul Rentschka. 
Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerrzic. 
Painting on Enamels. Illustrated. A. L. Plehn. 
Monatsschrift fir Stadt und Land.—E. Uncveicn, Lerezic. 
1 Mk. 25 Pf. June. 
Sybel on Roon. Prof. W. Kahler. 
The Emperor Frederick and Blumenthal. 
Lay Apologists. Dr. Samtleben. 
Dr. Albert von Zeller. A. Landenberge-. 
Letter from Switzerland. Sedunensis. 
Autumn in England. Friederike Fricke. 
Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, Sturtcarr. 
Blanqui. Paul Louis. 
Textile Workers. Textile Worker. 
Doctors and Factory Inspection. 


T. Lenschau. 


Heft 6-7. 


1 Mk. June. 


Gen. von Zepelin. 


25 Pf. Juner. 


Helene Simon. 


June 8, 
Bismarck’s Monument. 
Socialists in the United States. J. Vahlteich. 
Socialism in Spain. A. G. Quejido. 
June 15. 
Blanqui. Continued. Paul Louis. 
Marx’s Theory of Value. 
D:. Ludwig Pohle and Married Women Factory Workers. 
Schlesinger-Eckstein. 


Therese 


June 22. 
Problematic v. Scientific Socialism, K. Kautsky. 
The Last Decade of German Economic Legislation. H. Cunow. 





asiiaad 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Nord und Siid.—Scutesiscue Vertacs-AnsTatt, Brestav. 2 Mks. 
une, 

Gustav Schmoller. With Portrait. G. Stamper. 

The Czechs and the Irish and the Language Questien. Karl Blind. 

Count von Biilow at Home. Illustrated. 

Gottfried Kink2] and Ferdinand Freiligrath. Frau K. Freiligrath-Kroeker. 

Psyche. Concluded. K. W. Goldschmidt. 


Stein der Weisen.—A. Harr: EBen, VIEXNA, 
G. T. Fechner. With Portrait, Dr. C. Schmidt. 
The Bagdad Railway. Illustrated. V. Krakauer. 
The Home Beautiful. Illustrated. 

Caoutchouc. Illustrated. Hoffer. 


50 Pf. Heft 24. 


Hef: r. 
The Distance of the Stars. Prof. L. Weinek. 
The Wolf Locomotive Wozks at Buckau-Magdeburg. 
Jacob. 
Antiquities discovered at Cerigo. Illustrated. A. Zeeman, 
Photography in the Alps. Illustrated. E. Terschak. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herver, FreisurGc, BADEN. 
10 Mks, 89 Pf. perann. May. 
Progress in Telegraphy. Illustrated. L. Dressel. 
English Gothic. Concluded. Illustrated. J. Braun. 
A New Star of the First Magnitude. A. Miiller. 
Pekin. J. Dahlmann. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Devtscne Vertacs-ANnsTALT, STUTTGART. 
1 Mk. Heft 12. 

Munich in the 18th Century. Illustrated. A. Braun. 

The Unstrut Valley. Illustrated. A. ‘Trinius, 

New Ministers in Prussia. With or 

The Future of the Press, Dr. E, L6 

Berlin Bridges. Illustrated. F. Heed. 

The Rax-Alpe. Illustrated. H. Bizndl. 


Die Zeit.—Ginruercasse 1, Vienna IX./3. 
Ultramontane Stupidity. Graf von Hoznsbroech. 
une 
Russian Hopes ani the Russian Press. 
J. N. Berger. R. M. Meyer. 
Renaissance in Art. R. Muther. 
Fibich and Melodrama. O. Hostinsky. 


Illustrated. G. 


so Pf. Juner. 


Observator. 


THE FRENCH 


L’Art du Théatre.—Lisratre Mortkre, 28, Rve pe RICHELIEU, 
Paris. 1 fr.75 c. June rst. 


“* Pour l’Amour ” by A. Lemerre. Illustrate'!. A. Dorchain. 

“La Veine” by M. Capus. Illustrated. C. Midlau. 

“Le Roi de Paris,” Opera, by Georges Hiie. 
Porthmann. 

7 Eon of Albert Carré at the Opéra Comique. 
mbert 

A Chair of History of French Comzdians. With Portraits. 

““Le Roy du Papegai,” Lyric Drama, by 
A. P. de Lannoy and L, d’ Juin. 


Illustrated. Paul 
Illustrated. H. 


L. Leloir. 
J. S. Nougués. Illustrated. 


June. 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. Illustrated. M. Golberg. 
“Quo Vadis?” on the Stage. Illustrated. A. P. de Lannoy and 


L. d’Juin. 
Association  eememenarliieg Rue ve c’AsBays, Paris. 2-frs. 


Wages. C. Antoine. 
Pensions and Wages. J. de Bruignac. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Ktvc WitttAm Street, Srranp. 
20s. per annum. June. 


Relizion without Dogma. E. Naville. 

Pedagogy in the French Army. Concluded. A. Veuglaire. 
Maxime Gorky and the Bossaki. M. mga 4 
The Negro Problem in the United States. 
China and the Missionaries. C. Piton. 


. Nestler-Tricoche. 


Correspondant.—31, Rue Sarnt-Guittaumg, Paris. 2 fis. soc. 
June re. 


The One-Year’s Military Service. J. Desportes de la Fosse. 
Women in France. A. Béchaux. 
Rossel. Gen. Bourelly. 
Ecclesiastical Dress. T. Crépon, 
Pensions for Workmen. H. Valleroux. 
Morocco. P. Thirion. 
Catinat. Concluded. E. de Broglie. 

June 25. ' 
Puseyism. P. Thureau-Dangin. 
Delescluze. Gen. Bourelly. 
The Church and the University under Napoleon. J. Latappy. 
Rome; Recent Discoveries. A. Baudrillart. 
The Decline of the Second Empire. L. de Lauzaz de Laboriz. 
The State Education of Girls. J. P. Heuzey. 
The First French Mission to Morocco. C. de La Rouciére, 
Gilbert Parker. J. Teiney. 
The Seri Indians, Marquis de Nadaillac. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 119 


June 15. 
M. Millerand and Marxism. Prof. T. G. Masaryk. 
Electricity and Ship Canals, W. Berdrow. 
Child-Study. C. Ufer. 
Darmstait. R. Muther. 

June 22. 
Military Sp’es in Times of Peace. O. F. 
The Weavers of Bohemia. Betty Brod. 
Anastasius Griin and Nikolaus Lenau. 
Patriotism. Ellen Key. 


Zeitschrift far Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemans, Lerrzice. 
26 


‘Ss. perann. June. 


Bruno Frankl von Hochwart. 


The Berlin Secession, rgor. Illustrated. M. G. Z. 
Dutch Drawings in the Collection of Herr von Beckerath at Berlin. 
Illustrated. Max J. Friedlander. 

An Unknown Portrait of Heinrich von Kleist. Illustrated. G. Witkowski. 
Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breitkorr 
nD HaAertet, Leivzic. 10 Mks. perann. June. 

Hans von einiad s “Nirvana.” C. A. Barry. 
Music and the Teaching Profession. O. Fleischer. 


Zukunft.—Maximitian Haxpen, Berwin. 50 Pf. June tr. 


German World-Politics. L. Stein. 
The Socialist Crisis. S. Saenger. 
Monet and Bécklin. K. Scheffler. 
Italy and Germany. A. Tille. 

June 8. 
The Philosophy of Money. P. Ernst. 
Stendhal. B. Riittenauer. 


Count Wilhelm Bismarck. 
Berlin Music. M. Loewengard. 
Eduard Mé.ike. Harry Mayne. 


Universal History. M. Schwann. 

Darmstadt. Julius Meier-Graefe. 

June 29. 

Lady Blennerhassett. 


June 15. 
une 22. 


Motherhood and Mental Work. 


MAGAZINES. 


ournal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricneriev, Paris. 3 frs. soc. 
une. 
The Prosperity in the United States in 1900 and the New York Stock 
Exchange Crisis. A. Raffalovich. 
The Ribbon Industry at Saint-Etienne. C. M. Limousin. 
The Evolution of the Budget. M. Rouxel. 


Speculation in the Netherlands in the 16th Century. A. E. Sayous. 


Ménestrel.—2 dis, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 30c. June. 
Musical Art and Its Interpreters. Continued. Paul d’Estrées. 


Mercure de France.—1s, Rue ve v’Ecuaupé-Saint-Germatn, Paris. 
2frs. June. 

Johannes Jo2rgensen and the Catholic Movement in Denma:k. 

iengland and kurope, . D. Davray. 

The Salons. Emile Verhaeren. 


L. Bloy. 


Monde Modern2.—s, Rue Sr. Benotr, Paris. 


Gustave Moreau. Illustrated. M. Guillemot. 

The Passion Play at Oberammergau. Illustrated. M. Wolff. 
Fighting with the Snow. Illustrated. M. de Nansouty. 
L’Auvergne. Illustrated. C. de Néronde. 

Locusts in Algeria. Illustrated. J. de Loverdo. 

The Lazzarone. Illustrated. 
Some Great Men as Children. 
The Photography of Interiors. 


tfr.soc. June. 


Illustrated. L. de Caster. 
Illustrated. F. Dillaye. 


Nouvelle Revue.—18, Kinc Witt1am Street, STRAND. 
55 frs. per annum. June r. 
An Audience in the Sistine Chapel. B. D’Agen. 
Premature Burial. E. Pilon. 
The Salons of rgor. R. Bouyer. 
Domestic Economy. Mdme. Schmahl. 
An Histozic Rehabilitatiou. F. Pascal. 
June 15. 
Apropos of Joan of Arc. F. de Mahy. 
Puericulture,in Germany. M. Wolff. 
The Déduts of Bonaparte. E. Gachot. 
Italian Neo-Catholicism. A. Mellerio. 
Tammany Hall. L. Jadot. 
Foreign Politics. A. ‘Tardieu. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, BouLevarp Porssonniére, 
Paris. 2 frs. 50 c. >» 31. 

Matilde Serao. L. van Keymeulen. 

Urbain Rattazzi. Continued. Mme. Rattazzi. 

Carmen Sylva. Marie L. de Rute. 

Lecomte du Nouy. Illustrated. J. Noirot. 
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June. 
Peter Benoit. Continued. F. Gittens. 5 
Urbain Rattazzi. Continued. Mme, Rattazz’. A 
Lecomte du Nuoy. Illustrated. Continued. J Noirot. 


Questions Diplomatiques fay eatin Rue CasseETTE, Paris. 
It. une I. 


The New Italian Emigration Law. A. Ebray. 

The Chinese Indemnity, J. de la Peyre. 

Navigable Rivers in China| A.A. Fauvel. | 

Eu-ope and the Austrian Question. A. de Saint-Valery. 


June 15. 
Canals in Prussia. H. Pasquier. 
Korea and the Far East. Far East. 
The Nicaragua Canal. J. H. Franklin. 


Colonization in Canada. J. Montague. 


Réforme Sociale.—34, Rue pe Sere, Paris. 1 fr. June x. 


Freedom of Instruction and Association in Belgium. F. de Monge. 
The Housing Question in New York. Concluded. P. Escard. 
The National Congress on Old Age Pensions. L. Bassereau. 


June 16. 
Leaseholds and Their Suppression. E. Glasson. 
Agriculture and the New Conditions of International Markets. 
letier. 
Old Age Pensions. 


F. Lepel- 


Continued. L. Bassereau. 


& Revue de 1l’Art.—28, Rue pu Mont-Tuasor, Paris. 7 frs. soc. 


une, 

A Greek Bust at the Louvre. Illustrated. M. Collignon. _ 

A Collection of Old Cream Jugs. Illustrated. Comtesse Pierre de Cosseé- 
Brissac. 

Painting at the Salons. Illustrated. 


Sculpture at the Salons. Illustrated. G. Babin. 
Engravings at the Salons. Illustrated. Henri Bouchot. 


Revue Blanche.—23, Bovtevarp ves ITALIENS, Paris. 1 fr. 
Alcoholic Brittany. A. de Crozs. 
Exiled Manchurians. A. Ular. 

June 15, 


A. Ular. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, AVENUE DE L’OBSERVATOIRE, PARIS. 


June 1. 


The European Invasion of China. 


1ofrs, per annum. June. 
Moral Truth. F. Duperrut. 
The Workand the Person of Jesus. A. Harnack. 


Dr. Kuijper and the Calvinists ia the Netheslands, A. E. Sayous. 
Sunday Rest in France. 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc Witt1Am Street, STRAND. 
62 frs, per annum. June t. 


The Duchess of Burgundy and the Savoy Alliances. 
Statuary and Modern Clothing. R. de La Sizeranne. 
Bonaparte’s Conquest of Paris, 1799-1800. A. Vandal. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Th. Bentzon. 

The Chinese and Reform. A. Piry. 
France through English Spectacles. 


Comte d’ Haussonville. 


Vicomte dz Vogiié. 


June 15. 
Thiers and the Elections of 1863. _E. Ollivier. 
The Defence of the French Legation in Pekin. 
The Theatre. Vicomte d’Avenel. 
Patriotism and Humanitarianism. G. Goyau. 
Flower-Culture. V. du Bled. 


Three Precursors of Feminism. 


Lieutenant Darcy. 


R. Doumic. 


Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, Rve Sourrtor, Panis, 20 frs. 
: peranumn. May. 

Modern Agriculture. Continued. J. Hiti-r. 

Direct Taxation in France. Continued. H. Truchy. 

The Development of German Poets. A. Aftalion. 


Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—32, Rv pr La 
Victoire, Paris. 2frs. June. 


The Conquest of the Tchad. With Map. Gentil. 


The Central African Mission. P. Joalland. 
Revue Générale.—:6, Ruz ae Tre BrusseEts. 12 frs. per ann. 
une. 


Moliére and Women. H. Davignon. 
uis Pasteur. Concluded. H. Primbault. 
Werkmen’s Risks and Compensation. C. Dejace. 
The we 4 of Catholicism in-the British Empire under Queen Victoria. 
. Oates. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—:6, Rve Sourr.or, Paris. 
18 frs. perann. May. 


The Historical Periods of the Working Classes in France. E. Levasseur. 





oF REVIEWS. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rue pes Saints-Pires, Paris. 
1fr.50c. Juner. 


Boers and Afrikanders. Concluded. A. Savaéte. 
jeans Fouché, Continued. J. de Brébisson. 
iracles and Science, Continued. F. de Bénéjac. 
June 15. 
Mgr. Guérin. Mgr. Justin Févre. _ ; 
gouphe Fouché. Continued. J. de Brébisson. 
‘rance and England in Arabia. Berrot. 
The Religious and Moral Condition of France. L. Boutié. 
Revue ‘de Paris.—Asuer, 13, Beprorp Street, STRAND. 60 frs. par 
annum, June 1. 


The Newer Education. © E. Lavisse. 

Life in a Torpedo Boat. Lieutenant X. 

The Agrarians in New Germany. T. Barth. 

The Salons of 1901. _R. Rolland. 

The Childhood Exhibition. M. Tinayre. 
June 15. 

A Century of American Finance. A. Viallate. 

The Evolution of Surgery. P. Delbet. 

The Poetry of China. J. Gautier. 

Ponsard’s Letters to the Duchesse Decazes. 


F. Ponsard. 
Life in a Torpedo Boat. Lieutenant X. 


Revue des Revues.—12, AVENUE DE L’OpéRA, Paris. 


The Place of Poetry in Life. Paul Stapfer. 

Polish Martyrs in Prussia. A. Potocki, 

A False Dauphin and the Police of Louis XVIII. Henri Allais. 

Chinese Intellectuality. Concluded. C. Letourneau. 

Progress of Aerial Navigation in France. Illustrated. G, Caye. 

Progress of Aerial Navigation Abroad. Illustrated. G. Roux. 

Albert Engstroem. Illustrated. B. Karageorgevitch. 

The_Measure of Sensibility. Illustrated.. Dr. A. de Neuville. 

June 15. 

The Social, Political, and Religious Tendencies of the Young in France, in 
the Twentieth Century ; Symposium. 

Two Unpublished Chapters of Count Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Resurrection.” 

The Unknown Débuts of Emile Zola. H. d’Almeras. 

A New Unpublished Journal by Marie Bashkirtseff. 

The Prophetic Value of the Dream in Contemporary Psychology. N. 
Vaschide and H. Pierion. 

Honoré Daumier, Illustrated. F. Jourdain. 


tfr. June ». 


Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pg RicHEieEv, Paris. 


“Work” by Emile Zola. Jean Jaurés. 
The Congress at Lyon. G. Rouanet. 
Social Work and Modern Art. C. Mauclair. 


tfr.50c. June. 


Revue Universelle.—Lisrarrt Larousse, 17, Rus MONTPARNASSE, 
Paris. 50c. Juner. 
China. Illustrated. C. Béguin. 
Furniture at the Louvre. Illustrated. E. Molinier. 
Islam and the French African Possessions. Illustrated. O. de Pont.. 
June 8. 
Vapee-teen Remains; the Musée Guimet at Paris. Illustrated. R. 
agnat. 
Horse-Racing. ° Illustrated. G. Voulpuin. 
shina. Continued. Illustrated. C. Béguin. 
June 15. 
Illustrated. C. Péres. 
Illustrated. 
Illustrated. Y. Berthon. 
June 22. 
Illustrated. Jules Vallés. 
Illustrated. C. Pérez, 
Illustrated. G. Voulquin. 
June 29. 
Childhood. Illustrated. Paul Adam. 
Motor Carriages, Illustrated. G. Plasse. 
“Work” by Emile Zola. Illustrated. G. Pellissier. 


The Natural History of the Fish. 
The Marché du Temple, Paris. 
A Breton Wedding. 


The Field of Waterloo. 
The Fish. Continued, 
Political Duels. 


Revue Universitaire.—s, Rue pz Mézitres, Paris. 10 frs. per ann. 
June rs. 
The Teaching of the Physital Sciences at the Paris Exhibition. M. Leloricux 
p a8 C. Riviére. 
rofessors in Secondary Schools in Germany. H. Bornecque. 
Delphi and the History of Greek Art. C. Diehl, mm 


Insurance of University Professors. E. Bourgeois. 


Revue de l'Université de Bruxelles.—4, Rue pu FRONTISPICE, 
Brussets. 1 fr. 50, June. 

Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. A. Schopenhauer. 

The Penal Philosophy of G. Tarde. A. Francois, satin 


Université Catholique.—2zs, Rue pu Prat, Lyon. 1 frs, per half- 
year. une, 

Théodoret de Cyr. P. Forest. 

The Triple Alliance. Continued. Comte J. Grabinski. ° 

The Ephemerides of the Carthusians, Continued. R. P. Ragey, 
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: Death and Resurrection from thz Scientist’s Point of Vizw. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


I2I 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Civilta Cattolica,—Via pi Riperra 246, Rome. 25 frs. per annum, 


une 1. 
Catholic France at Lourdes. 
The Constitutional Clergy and the Government of the Republic. 
J oseph Mazzini. 
. Saba on the Aventine. 
June 15. 
Liberal Ideals and Socialist Realities. 
Joseph Mazzini. Continued. 
Concerning the Stele of the Forum. 
Modern Spanish Fiction. 
Cosmos Catholicus.—209, Corso Virrorio EMANUELE, ROME. 
perannum. May 15. 
Leo XIII. and the English Bishops. Mgr. J. Prior. 
Louis Pastor ; the Historian of the Popes. With Portrait. 
Bassano and Palma Vecchio. Illustrated. F. Saccardo 
Through the East. Illustrated. Fr. Lammeus, 


24 frs. 


L. M. Voltolini. 


June rx. 
The “‘ Noble Guard” of the Pope. Count V. Canale. 
Through the East. Illustrated. Continued. Fr. Lammeus. 


Emporium.—Bercawmo. May. 


15 frs. per annum. 


The Works of Carlo Crivelli in the National Gallery, London. Illustrated. 
P. Buschmann. 

Through Holland. Illustrated. G. Chiesi. 

The Tunnelling of the Simplon. Illustrated. N. Bazetta. 

The Architect Todeschini da Brescia. U. P apa. 

Flegrea.—Piazertra Monpracone, N AMES. 24frs. perann. June +. 


Public Education in England. Continued. Duca di Gualtieri. 
Music and Ancient Aesthetics. A. Cantalupi. 
June 20. 
Maxime Gorki. 
A. Albertazzi. 
F. Cerone. 


7, RoME. 


In the Steppes. 
An Abuse of Fogazzaro. 
The Independence of the Philippines. 


Nuova Antologia.—Via S. ViraLe 
June 1. 
A Banquet at the Quirinal in the Seventeenth Century. 
‘The Re-birth of *‘ Secentismo.””” Prof. Cesareo. 
The Boyhood of Genius. Prof. C. Lombroso. 
Educational Institutions in Italy. F. Garelli. 
Trusts in the United States. R. dalla Volta. 


46 frs. per annum. 


C. di Bildt. 


June 16. 
Impressions of Albania. Illustrated. F. Guicciardini. 
An Englishman at Avignon in 1333. Carlo Segvé. 
The Man and the Ship. Jack la Bolina. 


A. Messedaglia; a Great Italian Thinker. L. Luzzatti. 
Carlo Cattaneo. Illustrated. Jessie White Mario. 
Bread and Salt ; the Financial Situation. M. Ferraris. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—V14 nevta Pace 2, FLORENCE. 
30 frs. per annum. June 16. 
St. Francis of Assisi and the a a of Lucca. C. Paladini. 
Pastor’s Criticisms of Savonarola. G. Schintzer. 
The Treatment of Italiar. Children. G, Prato. 
Yolanda of Savoy. A. Conti. 
An Open Letter to Senator Villari. 


Riforma Sociale.—Tvrin. 13 frs. per annum. 
On the Value of Monopoly. Continued. F. Natoli. 
The Taxation Programme of the Zanardelli Ministry. 
The Agricultural Crisis in Ma ip E. Masé-Dari. 

une 15. 

Proportional Representation in the Chamber. 
On Emigration. G. Prato. 
The Trade ineChildren. Ugo Cafiero. 


rm 
May 15. 


L. Nina 


E. Allvati. 


Rivista Internazionale.—V:, Torre ARGENTINA 76, Rome. May. 
Italian Emigrantsto Germany. P. P. — 

Liberty of Education. Prof. G. Piovani. 

Maritime Protection in France. C. Bruno. 

Rivista Italiana di Sociologia.—Via NazionAve 200, Rome. June 


Angelo Messedaglia. Editor. _ - 
The Logic of Laws and th: Logic of Science. B. Brugi. 


Hesogamia among Semitic Nations. G. Mazzarella. 


Rivista Politica e Letteraria.—V:a Marco MincuetT! 3, Rome. 


une 15. 
The Failure of Count Waldersee. XXX. 
England under the Edwards. A. Agresti. 


Concerning Crime. A. Stoppolcni. 
La Vita Internazionale.—M11an. 
More concerning the Triple Alliance. E. T. Moneta. 


Defective Children and Society. G. Sergi. 
The Evolution of Woman in the Nineteenth Century. 


June 5. 


R. P. Faccio. 


THE -.SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet Escortat, Mapaip. 
20 pesetas per annum. June 5. 
The Cathedral of Leon. Benito’ R. Gonzalez, 
The Spanish Augustinian Priests in China, Agustin Gonzalez. 
The Observatory of Bogota. Jose Perez. 
June 20. 
The Religious Situation in France. A. Tonna-Barthet. 
Marriages between Catholics and Protestants. 
Catalogue of Augustinian Writers in Spain, Portugal, 
del Moral. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvesta pe SAnto Dominco 16, Maprip. 
40 pesetas per annum. June. 
A Victim of Napoleon’s Attempt against Spain in 1808. 
Guzman. 
American Poets, 
The Exhibition of Fine Arts in Madrid. N. Sentenach. 
The Atheneum of Lima. Hispanus. 
European Politics. Juan J. de Reza. 


and America. * B. 


J. Perez de 


Revista Contemporanea.—Catre pez Pizarro 17, MAprip. 
2 pesetas. May 30. 
Spain since the Spanish-American War. * Damian Isern. 
Studies on the Nicaragua Canal. Arturo Llopis. 
The International Exhibition of the Paris Photo Club. L. 
June rs. 
Studies on the Nicaragua Canal. Continued. Arturo Llopis. 
The Fine Arts Exhibition in Madrid. Frederico Buesa. 
The Schiller Theatre. Enrique L ickefett. 
The Origin of Printing in Argentina. Bartolome Mitre. 


Garcia Ramon. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po AMADA 74, Lisson. 15 frs. 


perannum. No. 44. 


The Ports of Our Colonies and Their Utility for Our Fleet. 
cellos. 

Emigration Studies. A. J. d’Araujo. 

The Clausen Deflector. A. Ramos da Costa. 

A Mail Steamer of 33,000 Tons. 


E. de Vascon- 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac, 46, Great 
Russet STREET. 1s. 8d. June. 
P. Dupont, Artist. Illustrated. C. Snabilie. 
ey and its Vicinity ; a Little-Krown Nook of Rural Holland. Illustrated. 
G. A. N. Scheltema. 
The Old Plague-House of Amsterdam (1630). Illustrated. D. A. Zoethout. 
De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. June. 
Signs of the Electoral Struggle. Prof. Molengraaff. 
The Rdve of the Free State in ~ Ww ar. W. F. Andriessen. 
Public Reading Rooms. TI. J. dz Boer. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d. June. 
Factory Inspection. I. P. de Vooys. 
Incidents in the History of Public Instruction in Amsterdam. H. W. J. A. 
Schook. , 
Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bonn, HAARLEM. 16s. 
June. 


per annum. 


Mr. S. van Houten, Statesman. 
Sketches from Naarden. Illustrated. F. A. Buis. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


’ Kringsjaa.—Ovar Nortt, CurisTrania. 
Scandinavians in America. S. Sondresen. 
The First Thermometers. Ernst Krause. 
The Tordenskiold Monument. Illustrated. 


2 kr. per quarter. May 3r. 


June 15. 
Scandinavians in America. Continued. S. Sondresen. 


Gustav 
Bjorklund, 
Sailor Superstitions. 


Social Tidskrift.—Srocknoim. 
Labour Copartnership. Anna Rosling. 
International Co-operation. 
Co-operative Organisations in Sweden. 
O. Delhi: the Founder of the Norwegian Co-operative Movement. 

Portrait. 

Labour Leaders and the T2mperanc2 Movement. E. Almqvist. 
Social Politics in the Swedish Riksdag. Continued. E. B. Rinman. 
Tilskueren.—Ernst Bojesen, CopennaGen. 12kr. per annum. June. 
Latin and Modern Education, Otto Jespersen. : 

Carl Plong and Scandinavianism. Hother Plong. 

Gustave Flaubert. H. Christensen. 


2kr. 75 6re per annum. No. s. 


J. A. Malmberg and A. Lamberg. 
With 
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For particulars, advice, terms, etc., address the Travel Editor, Tuk Review or Reviews, London. 








SOUTHERN TYROL AND THE STELVIO PASS. 


OUTHERN TYROL, which may be divided into 
the German and Italian sections, is reached from 
Northern Tyrol by two routes, both most interest- 

ing, the one over the Brenner Pass being laid with 
metals—a great feat of engineering—the other over the 
Stelvio Pass being the highest carriage road in 
Europe, 

Landeck in the Inn valley, and a principal station of 

the Arlberg railway, picturesquely situated upon both 


banks of the 


and many others, At the former the serpentines of 
the Stelvio. road begin. At first it ascends through 
woodland, displaying a more magnificent highland 
panorama at every turn. We have, to our regret, not 
the space to do justice to this marvellous town, 

As it is our intention in the present article to speak of 
the Italian section of Tyrol, we say a few words of its 
ancient capital, Trent, a town built in the Italian style 
and possessing a fine castle, a remarkable church 

(duomo), grand 





Inn, is the en- 
trance to a 
world of natural 
beauty which is 
unequalled in 
Europe. Here 
opens the 
second route to 
Southern Tyrol 
by the Stelvio 
road, which is 
carried over the 
shoulder of the 
Ortler, a range 
of mountain 
giants ‘compris- 





palaces, an ex- 
ceedingly beau- 
tiful fountain, 
and last, but not 
least, one of the 


best hotels in 
the country— 
the Hotel Im- 
perial. A week 


in Trent can be 
spent most pro- 
fitably. Penne, 
a bre 
way i 
into the lovely 
mountain valley 
of Valsugana. 
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ing, among 
others, the Ort- 
lerspitze (12,810 
feet), the highest mountain of all the German and 
Austrian Alps. 

The road is full of surprises for the traveller, and 
at Hochfinstermunz (3,400 feet) a magnificent view is 
afforded. This part of the Alpine world is that which is 
least known to the travelling public, although quite 
unsurpassed in grandeur. The peaks are enveloped in 
perpetual snow. In this high mountain region human 
skill has constructed some of the finest, largest, and 
most comfortable Alpine hotels, as the Trafoi, the Sulden, 





THE VALSUGANA (Sugana Valley). 


Reached by rail from Trent. 
magnificent mountain scenery and fine lakes. 
resorts and mineral springs are :— 

LEVICO VETRIOLO, the latter at an elevation of rearly 4,000 feet 
above the sea. Levico is extremely pleasant in the spring and autumn. The 
establishment is built apart from the town in midst of fine gardens. Arseno- 
ferruginous waters. 

RONCEGNO, on the southern slopes of the mountains at some distanc> 
from the high road. It also lies in the midst of well-planted gardens. The 
waters of Roncegno are not quite identical with those of Levico, though they 
also contain arsenic. They are beneficial chiefly in disorders of the digestive 
organs, The establishment is quite first class. 


The most renowned health 


one starts for the Stelvio 


This is a most beautiful valley, containing | 


Pass, 


There are few 
regions so full 
of Nature’s beauties as this long stretching valley, 
with its picturesque lakes, lovely woods, and varied 
mountains. 
health resorts — Levico-Vetriolo, a with 
springs of iron-arsenic waters of great curative property. 


twin town, 


The charming site of Levico and the mildness of 
the climate make the springs a most charming 
resort.’ Vetriolo is situated on Mount Fronte, at an 


elevation of nearly 4,500 feet above the sea, and has the 
same sources of arseno-ferruginous waters as Levico, 


THE MOST RENOWNED OF THE MANY TYROLESE 
WATERING PLACES AND HEALTH RESORTS. 
Situated in the German part of Southern Tyrol. It is 
distinguished by its even and temperate climate and _ its 
healthy invigorating mountain air. There is a spring, autumn, 
and winter season. 
In September the performances of the People’s Hero Plays take 
place, equal in every respect to the Oberammergau performances. 
For particulars write to CUR VORSTEHUNG, Meran ; 
or the “* TRAVEL Epiror,” the Review of Reviews, London. 
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The valley possesses also two renowned. 
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Piotograph by| 





(Georgi, Arco. 


Lake of Loppio on the road from Mori to Riva. 


situated in the valley, and connected with it by three | 


Alpine roads. 
The surroundings of Levico are very interesting. 


There are two beautiful lakes—that of Levico and that of 


Caldonazza. ‘The establishment of the Cure-Administra- 
tion and other hotels are in every way of the highest 
rank, 


The Austrian Alps. 
Landesverband fiir Fremdenverkehr in Tirol, 


Address :—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 


Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 
Vorarlberg and Liechtenstein. 
Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR, BREGENZ; 


LANDESVERBAND FUR FREMDENVERKEHR IN 
SALZBURG for the Salzkammergut, Ischl, Gastein. 
Or address for all, ‘‘ Travet Eviror,” Review cf Reviews, London. 





HE above Associations, which have been officially established for the 
purpose of placing their services at the disposal of the travelling bg 
are always glad to render the best information respecting Tyrol, Vorarlborg 
Lake of Constance, Liechtenstein and the Bavarian Highlands. They pari 
as to hotels, winter and summer resorts, mineral springs, etc., and also about 
journeys, :nountain excursions, guides and expenses, etc., and forward 
pamphlet, terms, etc., free. 


The following places and resorts, springs, etc., are especially recommended 
for summer and autumn :— 


INNSBRUCK. Excellent Hotels, sunshine, beauti- 


ful excursions in the neighbourhood. 


IGLS. Near Innsbruck. 
THE VALSUGANA, reached from Trent by railway, with 


the renowned springs of Levico-Vetriolo and Roncegno. 

THE LAKE OF GARDA, reached by a most picturesque 
mountain railway from Mori, below Trent. 

THE BRENNER, a high mountain pass ; wild and beautiful 
mountain scenery. Stopping-places: ‘Vh: Brennerbad, the Tyrolese 
Gastein and Gossensass, the Tyrolese Davos. 

THE MENDEL, 4,000 feet above the sea, near Bozen. 

rHE BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS, containing some of the 
finest mountain and lake scenerv in Europe, with the Royal Bavarian 
Castles. Most pleasant centres for excursions: Garmisch and Hohen- 


schwangan. 
BREGENZ, DORNBIRN, BLUDENZ, BRAND, 
‘SEHLURNS. Tourist centres in Vorarlberg. First-class hotels; 


moderate terms; out of the beaten track, 


Roncegno is not less pleasantly situated than Levico, 
the bath establishment and a few villas being built on 
the southern slope of the mountains. A considerable area 
of ground around the house is laid out as a garden and 
park. The waters of Roncegno are not quite identical 
with those of Levico, but they also contain arsenic. They 
seem to be chiefly beneficial for disorders of the digestive 
organs. The hotel is in every respect first-class. Borgo 
is the principal town of the Valsugana. Trent is also a 
convenient starting-point for excursions among the 
Dolomites and other mountains in the neighbourhood. 

Below Trent, towards the Italian frontier, a railway 
line branches off (at Mori) and brings the traveller v7 
Arco to the beautiful Lake of Garda : this is one of the 
most interesting mountain railroads in existence. It cuts 
through the extraordinary “ Slavini di Marco,” a stone 
desert produced most likely by a gigantic landslip ; it 





HOTEL IGLERHOF, near Innsbruck. 


Splendidly appointed First-class Hotel, situated above Inns- 
bruck, near the Lake of Lans, in midst of beauti ul pine forests. 
Excellent air. Can be reached from Innsbruck by steam- 
tramway. Their Royal Highnesses the Due and Duchess of 
Connaught spent some weeks at this hotel last summer, and ex- 
pressed their great satisfaction, and promised to repeat their visit. 


Address—A. ZIMMER, Igls, near Innsbruck. 


Che Beautiful Lake of Constance, 


Vorarlberg and Liechtenstein. 
BREGENZ ON THE LAKE.—Sailing, Fishing, beautiful 


Excursions. The Bregenz Forest, idyllic, romantic and 
Alpi«e mountain scenery. 
DORNBIRN: Hotel Weiss, with every modern comfort. 
BLUDENZ: Bludenzer Hof, first-class hotel. 
SCHRUNS: Pension and Hotel Stern, Hotel Loewe. 
BRAND: Pension Scesaplana, Hotel Beck. 


The above hotels are situited in b:autiful valleys, and are centres for 
excursions; especially suitable for longer sojourns as summer healt's resorts 
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Modern, up-to-date Comfort in the High Mountains of Tyrol. 


THE HOTELS TRAFO! & KARERSEE. 


These new Hotels are fitted with all Modern Comforts, Electric 
Lighting, Steam Heating, Baths, etc. 

The Hotels are easily accessible by carriage. They have their own Postal 
and Telegraphic Station and regular Omnibus communication with the 
nearest railway stations: Bozen, Meran and Landeck, which lie on the 
line of the rine European routes, and have the best express-train con- 
nections, Chure of England Service at the Hotels. See ‘‘ Where to Stay.” 

For terms, ete,, address: A. ABEL, Seeretary, Meran, Tyrol: or, 
DIRECTOR, Trafoi Hotel, and Karersee Hotel. For Prospectus, “* TRaveL 
Epiror,” Review of Reviews, London, 





MOR ITAHOCOO- HRiIiV A 
On the Lake of Garda. 

Travellers to and from Italy should not fail to make the tour 
over the local railway, which leads from Mori to the Lago di Garda, 
one of the loveliest lakes in Europe. The journey takes about an 
hour and a half, and the railway passes through extraordinarily 
beautiful scenery, of which the Lake of Loppio forms the centre. 
The variety of landscape is quite astonishing. Both Arco, with 
its old ruined castle, and Riva, picturesquely situated on the north 
side of the lake, are well worth a visit. Mori is a station on the 
Southern Railway, Brenner section, just below Rovereto, When 
breaking the journey to Italy here, the tour is continued by steamer 
on the lake of Garda, South to Desenzano, for Milan, or via 
Peschiera to Verona and Venice. 





WHERE TO STAY. 
HOTEL TIROL, Innsbruck. Open all the year. 
HOTEL MONTFORT, Bregenz. On the Lake of Constance. 
HOTEL SCHWANSEE, Hohenschwangan. Castle of 
Neuschwanstein. 
HOTEL GROBNER, Gossensass. On the Brenner railway. 
HOT: BL, ZUR POST, Landeck, Arlberg railway. Tourists’ 
centre. 


KURHAUS. LEVICO.. Waters highly recommended for 
Rachitis, Scrofula, Neuralgia, etc. 

HOTEL ARCHDUKE JOHN (Johann), Meran. One 
of. the most elegant hotels in Tyrol. 

HOTEL TRAFOI. In the midst of Tyrol’s highest peaks. 

HOTEL KARERSEE. The finest position in the Dolomites. 

HOTEL SUDBAHN, at Tobach. Junction of Puster and 
Ampezzo Valley. ; 

IGLERHOF, at Igis. Reached from Innsbruck by steam 
tram. Season from May to September. 

VILLA BADER, Garmisch. The centre of the Bavarian 
Alps. The only pension kept by an English lady. 


WEISSENSTEIN CASTLE. Private hotel, near Windisch 
Matrei, Tyrol (3410 ft.). Splendidly situated, elegantly furnished. First- 
class throughout. 


GRAND HOTEL, Hocheppan, wear Bozen, new and 
up-to-date. Address, Director, Hocheppan, Bozen. 

GRAND HOTEL, Penegal. Over 4,000 fect above the 
sea, on the Mendel, near Bozen. In every respect first-class. 

THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, Munich. 
throughout, Finest situation. Highest patronage. 

HOTEL GISELA, Kufstein, Tirol. Only hotel on the 


Plaza. Every comfort. Electric light. Cheap and comfortable. 


Hotel ‘* Pinzganer Hof,’’ Zell-am-See. Newly built, 


every comfort and modern requirement. Stands close to the lake. 


First-class 








We have decided to add to our pages on ‘'‘ Travel and Recreation,” 
which will appear every month, a directory of Hotels, Pensions, 
Schools, etc., fully classified, for the benefit of travellers, and we in- 
vite proprietors of Hotels, etc., to send us advertisements for this 
directory, for which we charge only the nominal sum of £2 
(40 Marks, 48 Kronen) for the year. . For this and prices for larger 


—— address Travel Department, ‘‘ Review of Reviews,” London, 
V.C. 
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passes the picturesque Lake of Loppio, the ruins of the 
Castle of Lizzano (where Dante once lived), and ascends 
and descends through orchard and vineyards to Arco, a 
renowned health resort, and thence to Riva. 

Tyrol may justly be proud of including in her territory 
the extreme northern end of Lake of Garda, which in 
beauty of scenery yields to neither of the other two great 
Italian lakes, and outdoes them both in the mildness of 
its climate and the plantations of lemons, oranges, and 


Olives with which the banks are covered. 


Riva, which has become a pepular resort for the whole 
year round, possesses every advantage to make it such. 
The winters are very short and not severe. In summer 
the heat is never unbearable, being tempered by the 
vicinity of the lake and by the Ora, which blows during 
the hottest part of the day. Steamers ply daily in the 
lake from.,Riva to Pesohiera and Dezenzano, 

We need not say that we have been able to speak here 
only of a few of the many interesting and beautiful places 
in the Italian part of Southern Tyrol, which afford with 
the German part (comprising Meran, Bozen. Gries, 
Brixen, Sterying, etc.) a great variety of pleasure, 
magnificent scenery and excellent hotel accommodation 
at some places at remarkably moderate terms. 

Referring to the article which appeared in the May 
number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS under “ Travel and 
Recreation,” when speaking of the Bavarian highlands, 
it should have remarked that Garmisch with its lovely 
little lake is the recognised centre of that district. 


(Mineral Springs of the same quality as the renowned waters of Wildbad Gastein.) 

On the summit of the Brenner. Railway Station. All trains stop at the 
Station Brennerbad. 

Beautifully situated in the midst of high mountains; excellent, pure air ; 
fine pine forests ; fresh cold spring water for drinking, 

TYROL’S WILDBAD GASTEIN. 

Remarkable cures have been effected in cases of long standing Rheumatism 
and Gout, of Neuralgia, Skin Diseases, etc. 

Although the present Hotel is comfortable and the table first-class, the 
great popularity of the Springs and the renown of the curative waters have 
proved the accommodation entirely inadequate, and the Directors have 
decided to build a large up-to-date Hotel (Archi ects and Builders, Messrs. 
Musch & Lunn, of Karersee Hotel fame) which will be opened for the 
reception of visitors on July, 1st, 1902. 

For particulars, room-, etc., address The Director, Micuaet LAnpT- 
MANN, Brixen, Tyrol, or “‘ TRAvet Epitor,” Review of Reviews, London. 





tHE.... WRENCH sentes oF 
Pictorial Post-Cards “Gest!” 


When buying Picture Postcards, always ask for the WRENCH 
Series. They are the best in the market. Those who travel 
always like to send their friends a little memento — what is 
better than a Picture Postcard, especially if it be one of the 
WRENCH Series ? 

The WRENCH Series of Postcards are sold, by permission, at the 
Palaces of Kensington, Hampton Court, and Holyrood; at the Castles of 
Carisbrooke (I. of W.), Edinburgh, and Warwick; and at the Tower of 
London and Westminster Abbey. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


“Have I not here the best cards.” (Shakespeare.) 


Published by E. WRENCH, 20, Haymarket, London. 
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Dr. Brovarpet (Paris), Dr. G. Sims Woopueap, Sir G. T. Brown, Sir H. E. MAXxwWELL, 
Prorgssor Kocu, Sir W. H. BroapsBent, Bart., SIR James CricutTon-BRowne, 


THE BRITISH CONGRESS ON TUBERCULOSIS. 
Some of the Chief Members. 
(Drawn by S. Begg.) 
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LONDON, August 1, rgor. 
We have long been familiar with the 
The Cult of the Jumping Cat. Among 
New Fatalism. modern politicians no faith is in 
more favour; but however ignoble 
such a form of religious belief may be, it does at 
least afford a certain scope for human foresig!t and 
energy. ‘Therein it differs for the better from the 
new fatalism which Lord Salisbury last month illus- 
trated by the use of a metaphor which will not be 
soon forgotten. Lord Welby had called attention to 
the enormous increase in the expenditure which had 
taken place in recent years. Lord Salisbury replied 
in a mood of melancholy despair. Fifty or sixty years 
ago, he said, the leaders 
whom the public followed 
and who governed the 
formation and guidance 
of political parties, were 
all men who, like Sir 
Robert Peel, valued the 
advantages of peace and 
the economy it brought 
above everything 
“But,” Lord Salisbury 
continued, “as the noble 
lord himself says, the tide 
has turned, and who is he, 
and who are we, that we 
should attempt to stem 
the tide? « If the tide has 
turned we shall have to go 
degradation of Ministers of the 
jelly-fish driven with the tide could hardly have been 
expressed with more brutal frankness. So long as 
Ministers are in this mood, the democracy will drift 
to the Devil, as indeed it is drifting rapidly 
thitherwards at this moment. 
The doctrine that we must go with 


else. 


Westminster Guzette.| 


with it.” The 
Crown into mere 


Manufacture the tide implies that public opinion 
of <i “e - to. Se . 

1 mething like the rise and fall of 

Public Opinion. dope eae ' lo 


the ocean, a matter entirely beyond 
human control. So far from this being the fact, it is 
fudicrously the reverse of what Lord Salisbury’s meta- 
phor implies. The metaphor about the jumping cat 
admits the possibility of twisting the tail of the said cat ; 
but that of the tides implies impotence. As a matter 
of fact, public opinion is a mai u actured article. If the 





Drifting with the Tide. 


The jelly fish is a marine animal, gelatinous and free-swimming. It has in 
thread cells or urticating organs, which by discharging minute barbed 
structures Cause Icritation on contact. 


leaders whom the public follow, and who govern the 
formation and guidance of political parties, were in 
earnest about stemming the tide in any direction, 
they could stem it without difficulty. It is a much 
easier matter to stem the tide than it is to create a 
tide, and yet, as we have seen in the last few 
years, Mr. Rhodes and his fellows by business- 
like adaptation of means to ends did succeed in 
creating an apparently irresistible tide of opinion 
in favour of doing the one thing of all others which 
the nation as a whole, including Lord Salisbury, 
disliked, and which happened also to be the one 
thing most fatal to our own interests. Nevertheless, 
the manipulation of public: opinion, whether we 
describe it as the twisting 
of the tail of the jumping 
cat or the creating of a 
tide upon which Ministers 
drift helplessly, is rapidly 
becoming one of the 
simplest, easiest, and most 
necessary of all political 
If anybody cared 
for peace as Mr. Rhodes 
cares for empire, and 
chose to buy up news- 


arts. 


papers and subsidise lec- 
he could create 
months as 
irresistible a tide in 
favour of peace and 
economy as the South Africa League created in the 
But the children of this world are 


turers, 
twelve 


other direction. 
wiser in their generation than the children of light. 
“Who are we,” says Lord Salisbury, 


How the Tide But the very 


might have 
been Stemmed. 


“to stem this tide ?” 
month in which he asked this ques- 
tion the Figaro, by publishing 
its reports of conversations with the late President 


Faure, brought to our knowledge the fact that 
the whole of the ferment about the Fashoda 
business, which contributed as much as any- 


thing to rouse the tide of feeling which Lord 
Salisbury declared himself powerless to stem, was 
the direct result of Lord Salisbury’s own inaction 
at a critical moment. According to President 
Faure, Lord Rosebery’s clear intimation that any 


attempt on the part of the French to take up a 
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: Cain and Abel. 


Cain (having bashed his brother, mourneth because he is lonely): 
** Boo-oh ! I’ve got no little brother to play with now.” 

(“I think it is a 
alternative parties, 
country.”—Mr. Balfour, at the meeting of the Eastern Counties’ Con- 
servative and Constitutional Associations, Fuly 26, 1901.) 


eat misfortune when there are not at all events two 
th capable of carrying on the government of the 


position at Fashoda would be regarded by Great 
Britain as an “unfriendly act,” sufficed to check that 
enterprise. Lord Rosebery fell, and was succeeded 
by Lord Salisbury. If the new Prime Minister had 
intimated quietly, but firmly, that he was of the same 
opinion as his predecessor, Marchand would never 
have made his appearance in the Nile Valley. Here 
we have a timely reminder of the power which lay 
within the hands of the very man who now wrings 
his hands in unavailing impotence —because he did 
not use it in time. But this is the characteristic 
defect of the ‘present Ministry. A little intelligent 
anticipation of events, a word in season, might have 
saved us millions. That word was not spoken. 
Now, when the millions are being poured forth 
like water, it is really too late for Lord Salisbury to 
profess that he is powerless to prevent a waste, the 
need for which would never have arisen but for his 
own inertness. The boy who forgot to put the 
spigot in the barrel, and then protested his own 
helplessness to gather up the beer after it had flooded 
the cellar, made Lord Salisbury’s excuse ; but he got 
the trouncing which no one, alas, is strong enough to 
inflict upon Lord Salisbury. 

All this affectation of impotence 
after the event is only too much in 
keeping with the hypocrisy which 
characterises most of the Ministerial 
declarations. A glaring instance of this besetting 
sin has been afforded by the speeches which both 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour made last month 
deploring the absence of a strong Opposition. Lord 
Salisbury early in the month lamented that “we have 
destroyed by some subtle influence the power of the 


“It’s all 
very well to 
Dissemble 
your Love,” etc. 
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Opposition, so that the balance of the constitution no 
longer works with its former regularity.” Mr. Balfour 
was still more emphatic. He declared that the 
absence of any strong Opposition had destroyed the 
foundation for the confidence which Englishmen felt 
in the future of their country. The great foundation 
of the national confidence in its destinies was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Balfour, the conviction ‘‘that if those 
entrusted for the moment with the conduct of affairs 
should lose the confidence of Parliament or of the 
country there will be found another set of men, 
not greatly differing from them in experience or 
knowledge of affairs, having behind them an organised 
body of public opinion in the House and out of it, to 
whom the national destinies can be entrusted.” Of 
course, if Ministers were sincere in this, they would 
be as anxious to preserve the Opposition as a force in 
being as a gamekeeper is to preserve the pheasants 
against the October shooting. But contrast their 
hypocritical lamentations with the course which they 
have adopted ever since this war broke out! Ministers 
themselves and the whole of their electioneering and 
journalistic staff have literally left no stone unturned 
in order, by fair means or foul, to weaken, damage, 
break up and pulverise the forces of the Opposition. 
Mr. Gould, who has never been in finer form than 
the last month, so appositely hit off the absurdity of 
these Ministerial protestations that there is no need 
to add a single word to the admirable cartoon which 
I reproduce here. 

There is even more dissatisfaction 
with Ministers among their own 
followers than there is among the 
members of the Opposition. Take, 
for instance, such a thorough-going Unionist as the 


Tory 
Discontent. 





[July 29. 


Westminster Gazette.) 
The Open Tap. 


Mr. BAtrour (to his friends): ‘‘ You will be glad to hear, gentlemen, that 
I have made arrangements for another four years’ supply, and then I’ll see 
if we cannot make it permanent ” 
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[July 18. 


Vanity Fair.) “War.” 
ar. 


(Drawing by Spy.) 
editor of the Wational Review. Commenting upon 
Mr. Brodrick’s satirical reference to the “ delusion” 
that the Government is “already in a decrepit situ- 
ation,” that “it is already suffering from senile decay,” 


or that, “though supported by the strongest majority 


of modern times, it is the weakest in action and most 
defective in foresight in foreign affairs,” Mr. Maxse 
calmly remarks that “ however convenient it may be 
for a Minister to credit those delusions exclusively to 
the official opponents of the Government, it is no 
exaggeration to say that they are shared by nearly all 
the Unionists.” Here we have a Daniel come to 
judgment, indeed. Sir Wemyss Reid, another 
chronicler of the month, bears almost as strong 
testimony to the strength and intensity of the 
dissatisfaction among Ministerialists. 
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Unfortunately, it is only too true 


A Daniel that the disparity between speech 
come to Judgment ‘ ; 
—Too Late. nd action is almost as great on the 


Liberal side. ‘Take, for instance, 
the tardy discovery now proclaimed for the first time 
by Mr. Asquith and Lord Rosebery, of the disastrous 
consequences which followed from the hushing up of 
the Inquiry supposed to be instituted by the South 
African Committee into the complicity of Mr. 
Chamberlain in the Jameson conspiracy. In ad- 
dressing the City Liberal Club, Lord Rosebery said :— 

On my honour and on my conscience I believe that 
nothing has had a more disastrous effect upon the opinion 
of the civilised world than the hushing up by the South 
African Committee of the proper subject that it was set 
to investigate. 

I am delighted to have even this belated testimony 
to the truth which I have been left almost alone to 
insist upon ever since the South African Committee 
succeeded in palming off its lie upon the world. But 
what can we think of Liberal statesmen who wait 
till four years after the 
“on their honour and on their conscience” of the 


event before they tell us 


disasters which were certain to result from the action, 
followed the track of the Hush-up Committee? 
At the time when a vigorous and united protest 
would have destroyed the conspiracy of silence and 
brought the criminals to light these oracles of wisdom 
remained silent as dumb dogs, and allowed the 
country to drift steadily down into the bloody abyss 
where it is now weltering. 

It is not only in relation to African 
affairs that there is this woful refusal 
To what- 


Why not Face 
the . ‘ 

Facts in Time? tO look facts in the face. 
ever part of the compass we turn it 

is the same. Take, for instance, the Chinese question. 
Let anyone read the article on China which appears 
in that eminent organ of Conservatism, the Quarterly 
Review, or let him read the correspondence pub- 
lished in the Zimes as to the results of Ministerial 
policy in China, and he will see that nearly every object 
Ministers set themselves to attain has been 
They are however excused on account 
of the diversion of the of our atten- 
tion and resources to South It is a bad 
excuse, for they are responsible for the war in 
South Africa ; but it might suffice. Instead, however, 
of accepting this refuge of distress, Lord Cranborne 
must needs trumpet forth the results achieved by 
the Government as a triumphant illustration of the 
brilliant policy which England was still able to pursue 
in the Far East, notwithstanding her pre-occupations 
in South Africa. What can you do with such people ? 


which 

sacrificed. 

whole 
Africa. 
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The Captive Conqueror. 


They have not even sufficient sense of humour to see 
the absurdity of trying to pass off such absurd 
fictions upon a public which is smarting under the 
knowledge that everything is exactly the reverse. 
The fact is that while. many things are lacking in 
English public life, the one thing that is most 
conspicuous by its absence is the capacity to see 
and the courage to speak the truth. 

‘iad In the art of making believe the 
Anglo-German present Government, by much prac- 
Er yore tice, ought to have become adepts ; 

/ but sometimes they really presume 
too much. Another instance of this occurred in the 
debate on the Chinese question which took place’ in 
the House on the night of July 26th. Speaking of the 
efforts made by the English Government in order to 
defeat the signature of the Russo-Manchurian agree- 
ment, Lord Cranborne said :—‘ We have been enabled 
to avoid the signature of that agreement, strictly acting 
up to our obligation under the Anglo-German agree- 
ment.” The remark apparently passed without 
notice. It did not seem to occur to anyone to ask 
what obligation we had under the Anglo-German 
agreement, that necessitated our intriguing with 
China in order to defeat the signature of a treaty 
which our Russian ally was pressing upon 
the Chinese Government. The Anglo-German 
agreement was palmed off upon the British public, 
when it was first published, as an agreement which 


covered the whole Chinese Empire, including Man- 
churia ; but as soon as attention was called to the 
subject Count von Bilow publicly declared in the 
Reichstag that the agreement had no relation whatever 
to Manchuria, and that Germany intimated the fact 
to Russia at the very time when the Anglo-German 
agreement was under negotiation. If this be so—and 
Count von Bulow’s statements have never been con- 
tradicted—how can we be said to be under any 


‘obligation to Germany to oppose Russian policy in 


Manchuria? The Anglo-German agreement can only 
create an obligation between England and Germany. 
Germany has publicly repudiated the interpretation 
that the agreement covers Manchuria; yet Lord 
Cranborne deliberately justifies the dog in the 
manger policy of England in Manchuria, on the 
ground that it is in accordance with the obligations 
undertaken in the Anglo-German agreement. This 
is mere fooling, which a self-respecting Parliament 
ought to resent and punish. 

Lord Cranborne’s suggestion is false, 


The but if it were true it would be mis- 
Anti-Russian : ‘ 
Obsession. chievous in the extreme, for why 


should we enter into obligations 
with Germany in order to thwart Russia in the attain- 
ment of a policy the acquisition of which every 
member of the Ministry admits to be inevitable? Sir 
Edward Grey took occasion to address a sensible 
remonstrance to the Government on the subject of 
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this insane mania for endeavouring to counterwork 
Russia on all occasions, absolutely regardless of our 
He 
declared that an understanding between England and 
Russia in Asia was really vital to any satisfactory 
condition of affairs. He complained that the Russian 
Government carried to excess the principle of not 
letting her left hand know what her right hand was 
doing, but he went on to remark, with more candour 
than is usually heard when Front Bench men are 
discussing Anglo-Russian questions— 

We must remember that the whole of our policy for a 
generation or two past must have had for its result to 
educate Russia to believe that we are likely to oppose 
whatever she does. 

That is true, and what is worse is that there is 
not the slightest indication of any intention on our 
part to abandon this mischievous policy. What 
is the use of appealing to the Russian Govern- 
ment to be frank and open with us, when 
every Russian. statesman has it impressed 
upon him as an axiom in international politics 
that whatever Russia wishes to achieve Downing 
Street will regard it as a fixed object of English 
policy to defeat? Our intrigues against the 
Manchuria treaty are a case in point. It is against 
our own intérest to compel Russia to annex Man- 
churia, and yet the inevitable result of preventing the 
signature of such an agreement will be annexation 
pure and simple. But that does not matter. As 
long as we compel Russia at any point to take one 
step backwards our wise men are perfectly content, 
even although the immediate result is that 
is driven therefore at once to take three 
forward. 


she 
steps 


Only 73 members, and those mostly 

as? rea Irish, were found in the lobby 
Lord Roberts. against the proposal to grant Lord 
Roberts £100,000 for his services in 

South Africa. This habit of lavish money donatives 
flung to a favourite general, much as the Spanish 
mob flings bouquets at the successful bull-fighter, 
is an evil sign of these latter days. But even 
with the bull-fighter it is a tribute reserved until 
the toreador has killed his bull. At Westminster a 
sum unprecedented since the days when Wellington 
defeated Napoleon has been flung at the feet of 
a general who, with an army of 250,000, was sent 
forth to crush 50,000 undisciplined farmers, and 
came home, leaving his job unfinished, with a 
pretence that the war was at an end. It has been 
raging ever since and is raging now. Lord Roberts 
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is probably the only field-marshal in history who 
quitted his post before his enemy had been subdued, 


unless he had been recalled in disgrace. The 
chief reason why there has been opposition 
to the vote to Lord Roberts is not because 


of the mere money, but because, in his attempt to 
crush the South African Republics, he deliberately 
resorted to methods of barbarism worthy only of 
a savage. Necessity, the tyrant’s plea, cannot be , 
invoked by Lord Roberts, for nothing is more 
clearly demonstrated, by the course of events in 
South Africa, than that the atrocious and inhuman 
methods which he resorted to for the purpose 
of cowing the resistance of a brave people were 
the very measures which above all others have 
protracted the war. If Lord Roberts had kept his 
word, had protected those persons who surrendered 
their arms and surrendered to his mercy, and 
ruthlessly repressed the destruction of property, 
the war might have been over twelve months ago. 
As it is, we are looking forward to another twelve 
months of it at least, as the direct result of Lord 
Roberts’s disregard of the laws of civilized war- 
fare. 
The news from South Africa con- 
tinues to be as bad as can be. The 
the a death of Mrs. Kruger has, of course, 
had no effect upon the war. 
The chief military event has been the capture of 
the staff and archives of the Government of the 
Orange Free State and the narrow escape of 
President Steyn. From a military point of view, this 
matters little, seeing that Mr. Steyn, who evidently 
is the Andreas Hofer of South Africa, succeeded in 
Among the 


The Strain 


evading the pursuit of his enemy. 
archives, however, our soldiers found a letter from 
Mr. Reitz, the State Secretary of the South African 
Republic, written as far back as last May, which 
hoisted the signal of distress. At a meeting at which 
Botha, Viljoen, and Delarey were present, the Trans- 
vaal Government noted the surrender of numbers of 
the burghers, the near exhaustion of the supply of 
ammunition, their inability in the immediate future to 
feed their commandoes. The Transvaalers therefore 
wished to communicate with President Kruger, “to 
point out the terrible condition of the country, 
and that the time has come for us not to let matters 
drift on as at present, but to take the final step.” 
This letter was written nearly three months ago, 
and it probably explains the nature of the pro- 
posals made to President Kruger and the European 
delegation, 
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Undaunted and indomitable, Mr. 
Steyn replied explaining that Mr. 
Reitz’s letter had been a great blow 
to him, and that he did not think 
that they had come to the last extremity. It was true 
that the Free State had been for four months without 
cannon. Their ammunition had long been scarce, 
but still they had some left to continue. When two 
small Republics declared war against the mighty 
power of England, they trusted in God’s help and 
foreign intervention. What reason, he asked, have we 
for refusing to continue? Nor had Mr. Steyn lost 
hope of foreign intervention. “TI firmly trust,” he 
said, “that complications will take place in Europe 
which will gain us good fortune. We shali be 
destroying all hope for our nation if we surrender. 
Brothers, stand fast!” Bruce, in the hour of his 
extremity, never showed to better advantage than 
does the heroic chief of the Free State, whose indo- 
mitable courage and heroic daring shine all the 
more brightly before the eyes of mankind against the 
dark background of the fears and misgivings of his 
allies. 


Mr. Steyn’s 
**Stand fast.” 


After President Kruger and_ his 


No Peace counsellors met to consider the 

without : 
Independence. Message from South Africa, the 
result of their deliberations was 


made known in a manifesto issued to the burghers 
in South Africa, dated June 20th. This manifesto, 
signed by both Burger and Steyn, stated that a private 
telegram had been sent to Mr. Kruger, in which the 
state of affairs was fully described and intentionally 
put in the worst light. In reply, President Kruger 
stated that he and the deputation had still great 
hopes of a satisfactory end to the long struggle, and 
that after the material and personal sacrifices (already 
made) they should continue the struggle. ‘Thereupon 
De Wet, Botha, and Delarey met and thoroughly 
discussed the whole case, with the result that 
they arrived at the unanimous conclusion that 
“taking into consideration the satisfactory report 
of President Kruger and the deputation, considering 
the good progress of our cause in the colonies and 
Europe, considering the spirit of independent per- 
sistence with which the great majority of our men, 
women, and children are still possessed, they resolved 
that “no peace will be made and no peace conditions 
accepted by which our independence and_ national 
existence or the interests of our Colonial brothers 
shall be sacrificed, and that the war will be 
vigorously prosecuted by taking all measures neces- 
sary for the maintenance of independence and 
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interests.” So the war will go on. It costs us at 
present more than will buy a first-class, fully-equipped 
battle-ship every week. It is part of the price we 
are paying, and must continue to pay, for the policy 
of “unconditional surrender.” 
Lord Milner has been presented 
with the freedom of the City. It 
gave him the opportunity for making 
an unhappy speech, in which he 
took occasion to speak contemptuously of the 
“roving ruffians, British subjects, if you please, who 
are harrying their fellow British subjects in our 
own colonies.” It is true that there are some 
ruffians who are harrying British subjects in the 
Cape Colony, but unfortunately most of them have 
the King’s Commission, and they are acting in 
execution of the policy of Lord Milner. Accounts 
which reach us concerning the method in which 
martial law is administered in the various districts of 
the Cape all point to one conclusion. The Dutch 
farmers are being deliberately plundered andruined. It 
is enough for a man to have against him the fact that he 
ever took part ina meeting of the Afrikander Bond 
in order to justify the military authorities, in their own 
eyes, subjecting him to a process which is little better 
than organised highway robbery. All the animals 
necessary for the working of his farm are seized, and 
paid for at half or a third their price. Food-stuffs are 
removed from the farm to the towns, and the farmers 
must spend their time in travelling backwards and 
forwards to get permission for sufficient grain to keep 
themselves and their families alive week by week. 
Any offence, real or imaginary, such as speaking an 
unguarded word, or having their fields crossed in the 
night by a flying commando of the enemy, is sufficient 
to justify these military satraps in inflicting fines and 
enforcing confiscation in a fashion which is having, 
and could not fail to have, one result. The 
majority of our British colonists in the Cape Colony 
are being driven into what Lord Milner describes 
as “repeated, deliberate, and crime-stained treason.” 
Of all the high crimes and misdemeanours of which 
Lord Milner’s administration has been guilty in 
South Africa, its ‘treatment of the Cape Colony in 
these latter days will probably rank the highest for its 
fatuity and suicidal folly. 

Mr. Rhodes, whom, I am glad to say, 


Forcing 
the 
Cape to Rebel. 


Mr. nbetes I found in very good health and 
n om . . 
Seotiand. spirits, arrived in London last month, 


and is now resting on a grouse-moor 
which he has taken in Scotland. He is not going deer- 
stalking, his heart being too weak from the attack of 
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malarial fever from which he has suffered, but a stout 
Highland pony will enable him to cover a wide area of 
heather, on which he will at least find more innocent 
amusement in shooting grouse than shooting Boers in 
South Africa. Mr. Rhodes brings home good news as 
to the development of Rhodesia, and expresses himself 
very strongly in favour of federation at the earliest 
possible moment. He has settled the education diffi- 
culty in Buluwayo on the sound principle of united 
secular and separate religious education. Each sect 
has a class-room allotted to it, in which its repre- 
sentatives can teach its own children what dogmas it 
pleases for half an hour every morning before school 
begins. Children whose parents have no religion 
must grind at geography during the half-hour of 
religious instruction. “It would never do,” said Mr. 
Rhodes humorously, “to have Tommy Jones 
running about free during the hour of religious 
instruction, throwing up his cap and thanking God 
that ‘ Dad was.an atheist.’” A dose of geography as 
a substitute for religion cannot be said to be putting 
a premium upon atheism. Mr. Rhodes seems to 
think that eighteen months after the cessation of 
fighting, a federal system might be established in 
South Africa. One thing seems to be quite clear, 
and that is if we do not federate before the Out- 
landers get into the saddle, we shall never federate 
afterwards, The owners of the Rand will never 
voluntarily tie up their lot with the rump end of a 
continent which has no gold-mines and 45 millions of 
railway debt which will never pay more than one per 
cent. after the track has been doubled to Delagoa 
Bay. 

While the Empire - builder clings 
pathetically to the hope of rescuing 
South Africa from the wreck, our 
Ministers at home are engaged in 
the pleasing occupation of inventing new titles for 
the King. Therein they are true to Byzantine 
precedents. The titles of the Roman Emperors 
swelled as the strength of their empire dwindled. A 
Bill has been introduced enabling the King to 
choose a new title, which was intended to be a 
recognition of the existence of the Colonies. When 
Lord Beaconsfield made the Queen “Empress of 
India,” he refused to listen to the Liberals when they 
suggested that the Colonies should be recognised on 
the ground that technically every colony was part 
and parcel of Great Britain and Ireland. To-day 
Beaconsfield’s political successors suggest that the 
title should run: “Edward VII. by the Grace 
of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
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and Ireland and of all the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India.” Lord Rosebery suggests that in 
place of “all the British Dominions beyond the Seas,” 
there should be added “ of all the Britains beyond the 
Seas” ; and waxing bolder he suggests that the time- 
honoured style of “the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland” should disappear, and the title 
should run : “ Edward VII. by the Grace of God of 
all the Britains within and beyond the Seas, King.” 
Lord Rosebery shelters himself behind the coinage, in 
which the King is described as “ Brittaniarum Rex,” 
and he has also the Russian precedent. Is not the 
Tsar the Emperor of all the Russias ? Why should 
not the King be King of all the Britains? Itisa 
great disadvantage that Britain and Briton, although 
spelt differently, are usually pronounced in almost the 
same way. Besides, it is rather a strain to regard 
Canadaand Australasia, to say nothing of the Fiji 
Islands and Mauritius, as so many “ Britains beyond 
the seas.” The phrase “All the Russias” has a 
distinct and definite meaning, and a reference to 
entities known as different kinds of Russias, such as 
Great Russia and Little Russia. There is nothing 
corresponding to this in the British Empire. 
The Committee charged with the 
The Victoria ministration of the National Fund 
Memorial Fund. for commemorating the reign of 
Queen Victoria has now received 
about £130,000, and expects to get £70,000 more. 
It has decided to remove the railings of Buckingham 
Palace, and to create a large open space, where State 
processions will form in order to pass directly into 
the Mall, at the base of the Memorial. Mr. Brock 
has been selected as the artist for the monument. 
The Queen is to be seated in front of a large 
pedestal surmounted by a figure of Victory, with 
Courage and Constancy seated at her feet. On 
the Queen’s right there will be a group symbolising 
Truth; on the left, another symbolising Justice, 
while at the back there will be a group representing 
Maternity. All the figures will be in bronze, three 
times life-size. The pedestal will rise to the height 
of sixty feet, from the centre of a circular A/ac, raised 
eight feet from the ground level, guarded at the foot 
by four winged lions, and flanked on each side by a 
fountain basin, into which water flows, falling over 
steps leading down from an archway on each side. 
The wall rising to the place from each basin will be 
covered with figures in relief, representing the: Army 
and the Government, while symbolical naval and 
military groups will decorate each of the arches. It 
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does net seem likely that the Committee will get 
money enough to erect the triumphal arch at Marl- 
borough Gate, or at the entrance to the new roadway 
into Charing Cross, which will be completed in the 
spring of next year. Here is a chance for Sir 
Thomas Lipton, or should Sir Thomas fail to come 
to the rescue, what a chance for William Waldorf 
Astor ! 

Ministers were passing through the 
House of Lords last month a Bill in- 
tended to remove the objections felt 
by our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects 
to the declaration which the Sovereign must make on 
his accession. As the King has 12,000,000 of 
Roman Catholic subjects, it was thought inadvisable 
that his successor should be required by statute to 
brand the fundamental tenets of their religion as 
“ superstitious and idolatrous.” It is proposed 
that in future the Sovereign should 
without any reservation that the “invocation or 
adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other Saint, 
and the sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now used 
in the Church of Rome, are contrary to the Christian 
religion in which I believe.” This is neither fish, 
flesh, nor good red herring. The Protestants are 
up in arms against tampering with the form of 
words by which the law of England requires each 
monarch on his accession to insult the faith of 
their Catholic fellow-subjects, while cynical observers 
remark with amusement that the new declaration is 
absolutely nugatory. Until Lord Salisbury, under 
pressure, added the words “in which I believe,” the 
new declaration might have been taken by the Pope 
himself. Catholics object to the implication that 
they adore either the Virgin Mary or any other Saint, 
while the phrase “as now used in the Church of 
Rome” opens the door to endless quibbles and loop- 
holes in the future. Even the addition of the clause 
“in which I believe” is no real security, for no one 
has ever yet been able to define what the 
Protestant religion is. A’ Nationalist may say I 
believe in the Protestant religion as one form of 
religious truth, as I believe in the Catholic religion, 
the Buddhist religion, or any other; and yet he might 
at the same time be quite willing to recognise the 
right of the Pope to have jurisdiction in England. It 
is to be hoped that the House of Commons will 
either throw the Bill out altogether or will make 
short work of this last remaining theological test. If 
they want any pledge, all that is necessary would be 
for the King to declare his solemn conviction that the 
Pope of Rome has not and ought not to have any 
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On the whole, 
they had better let sleeping dogs lie, and trust that 


jurisdiction in this realm of England. 


before the present reign comes to a close people will 

have become a little more sensible on the subject 

than they are at present. 
Another interesting old anachronism, 


Lord Russell 
Tried 
by his Peers, 


a kind of medizval ghost which has 
not yet been laid by the bell, book 
and candle of the modern legislative 
reformer, came forth to amuse mankind last month. 
The right of peers to be tried for felony by their 
brother peers has very seldom been claimed. ‘The 
last trial of a peer was that of Lord Cardigan in 
1841, and we had to go back as far as 1776 for 
another precedent, when the Duchess of Kingston 
are several reasons 


was tried for bigamy. ‘There 


for this. First, because peers do not as a rule 
commit felonies, being shielded’ by their circum- 
stances from a temptation to commit a crime 
of that nature; and _ secondly, they do 
commit felonies, their position generally enables them 
to escape scot-free ; but in the third case, when they 
have committed a felony and got caught, they 
seldom care to employ the immense machinery of a 
trial in the House of Lords to advertise their guilt 
throughout the world. On July 18th, two hundred 
Peers, including ten judges, assembled in the Royal 
Gallery to decide whether or not on April 15th, 
1900, in the State of Nevada, Earl Russell feloniously 
did marry and take to wife 
while Mabel Edith, his former 
wife, was still alive. Lord Russell pleaded guilty. 
His case was simple. He had gone to Nevada, 
become a landowner in that State, and lived there for 
seven or eight months, for the purpose of obtaining a 
decree of divorce. Having got his decree, he married 
Molly Cook and came back to England, to find that 
his first wife had taken proceedings against him for 
divorce on the ground of bigamy and adultery. He 
then discovered that he could not establish to the 
satisfaction of an English Court, from the point of 
view of English law, such a change.of domicile as 
would justify him pleading the decree of divorce 
pronounced in the Nevadan Court as a defence. 
He had, therefore, to admit that he had broken 
the criminal law of the country, not in any 
spirit of bravado nor in any spirit of defiance. 
He did not know that in any circumstances a second 
marriage in a foreign State, which was undisputed 
in that State, could be punishable as bigamy. Mean- 
time his wife has obtained a decree of divorce, and 
after the expiration of the statutory period of six 


when 


and_ unlawfully 
one Molly Cook, 
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Westminster Gazette.| 
The Real Issachar. 
Some difference of opinion exists as to what particular ass Lord Rose= 
bery referred to in Lis letter to the City Liberal Club. As Issachar was a 


strong ass couching down between two burdens, we suggest that the above 
specimen is the one he meant. 


months he declared his intention to marry his second 
wife a second time, and would then contract legally a 
union which he had unwittingly contracted criminally. 
After having heard all that he could say in his 
defence the Peers found him guilty, and sent him to 
Holloway prison as a first-class misdemeanant for 
three months, where he will have an opportunity of 
perfecting his knowledge of the Roman Law in which 
he was plucked when he last went in for his examina- 
tion for the Bar. 
One of the events of the 
The Prevention month was the meeting of 
the ‘International Congress 
on Tuberculosis, the great 
feature of which was Dr. Koch’s paper. 
Dr. Koch, whose fame has long been 
established in connection with his researches 
on this subject, proclaimed with as much 
authority as can be wielded by any scientific 
man that he had arrived at certain conclu- 
sions on the subject of the disease which 
they were met to consider. First, consump- 
tion was not hereditary ; secondly, it was 
extremely infectious ; thirdly, it was practi- 
cally impossible to infect human beings with 
animal tuberculosis. Between the human and 
animal varieties of this disease, there seemed 
to be a great gulf fixed. ‘These conclusions 
created a great hubbub. If Dr. Koch is 
right, the immense fuss and fidget which is 


ts) 
Consumption. 
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made about inspecting all animal products, such as 
milk and bv‘ter, for the purpose of warding off tuber- 
cular disease from mankind, is wasted labour. We 
should do more to get rid of tuberculosis as a scourge 
afflicting humanity by a brief and drastic law against 
spitting than by all the official inspection of farm pro- 
ducts coming into towns. The extent to which the 
practice of public expectoration is repressed by public 
opinion is a very fair test of the progress that has been 
made towards civilisation in the community in which 
it exists. The spittoon at one time used to be universal 
in the United States. Nowadays it is rapidly receding 
as civilisation advances. But in our own colonies there 
is a good deal of leeway to be made up in this matter. 
The seguelae of disease are some- 

Rudyard Kipling’s times worse than the malady itself. 
Lesson. Take, for instance, the sad case of 
Rudyard Kipling. Ever since his 

serious illness in New York he has hardly written a 
line that is worth reading. The doctors saved his 
life, but the disease carried off his genius. Of this 
we have had a painful illustration in the poem 
entitled “The Lesson,” which he contributed to the 
Times of July 29th. Mr. Kipling is in a very much 
chastened mood, as indeed he may well be, con- 
sidering all that he has done to popularise the war 
from which we are all suffering. But it is difficult to 
think that the same man who wrote the Recessional 
wrote “ The Lesson.” There is some good sense in it, 
and a line here and there will be remembered ; but as 
a whole it is the most halting doggerel that was ever 
penned. Walt Whitman at his worst never produced 
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Cavendo Tutus. 


Tue Duke oF D.: “Look here, I say, Clara, you’d better take care—that’s my 


kitten! If you drown it there’ll be an awful row.’ 
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such blank prose as some of these lines of Kipling’s, 
and called them verse. T-he first and last verses are 
the best, but even they are much more remarkable 
for their good sense than for their poetry :— 


Let us admit it fairly, as a business people should, 

We have had no end of a lesson: it will do us no end of 
good. 

Not on a single issue, or in one direction or twain, 

But conclusively, comprehensively, and several times and 
again, 

Were all our most holy illusions knocked higher than 
Gilderoy’s kite. 

We have had a jolly good lesson, and it serves us jolly 
well right ! 

It was our fault, and our very great fault—and now we 
must turn it to use ; 

We have forty million reasons for failure but not a single 
excuse ! 

So the more wé work and the less we talk the better 
results we shall get— 

We have had an Imperial lesson ; it will make us an* 
Empire yet ! 

Last month is famous because of the 


Quickening advance which it has made in the 
the Pace. improvement of methods of transit 

on the surface of this planet. Motors 

are increasing and multiplying; Parliament has 


accepted the principle of the mono-rail, by which 
passengers are to be whirled along at the rate of 
one hundred and ten miles an hour; and fifteen miles 
of new electric tramway have been opened in Western 
London, the forerunners of a gigantic system of 
electric tracks which will spread out from the metro- 
polis into all the home counties. As if these 
things were not sufficient we have repeated demon- 
Strations from Paris that at last a navigable balloon 
has been created. M. Santos Dumont’s balloon con- 
sists of a cigar-shaped gas-bag, r1o feet long, holding 
15,000 cubic feet of gas, supplying a lifting capacity of 
halfaton. A 16-h.p. petroleum engine, weighing only 
180 lbs., is suspended below the balloon by steel wires 
in a bamboo-car held together by aluminium joints. A 
screw making 200 revolutions per minute enables the 
aeronaut to direct the balloon at will, and sail against 
the wind. Add to this that the French have been so 
much impressed by the success with’ which their 
submarine boats have torpedoed battleship after battle- 
ship in the Mediterranean manceuvres, that they have 
ordered the immediate construction of nearly forty 
new boats of this class. It is the fashion to sneer at 
submarines, but we have always sneered at everything 
the French have done in naval affairs up to the day 
on which we set to work to imitate them. In every- 
thing relating to the modern navy, from armour- 
plating to breech-loaders, the French have led and we 
have followed ; and the success of the submarine now 
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The Drowned Kitten. 
Tue Dvuxe o: D. (to es Gorst): “‘ After all, it does not 


matter its being drowned. We can boil it down and make a meat 


extract cf it.” 


attested by the French ought to give our Ministers 
powerful pause before they commit themselves to 
the construction of any more gigantic ironclads. 

The scenes in Parliament in July 
have been singularly uninteresting. 
This was inevitable from the day 
when Ministers decided to treat 
Parliament as a mere registry house for their de- 
¢rees. They have abandoned their Education Bill 
and have confined themselves to forcing through 
a small measure which will render it possible 
for Evening Continuation Schools to be held, 
despite the Cockerton judgment, if the School Board 
can induce the county council or the municipal 
council to defray the cost. Angry debates took 
place on the subject in the House, in which the mis- 
chief that the Bill would do was brought into clear 
relief, but without any effect. Ministers persist in 
affirming the principle that the School Boards should 
have nothing to do with anything excepting purely 
elementary education. So we shall have twelve 
months of much confusion and little progress. 
Ministers, having abandoned their Education Bill, 
were much more resolute upon renewing the Doles 
Bill, the measure by which the clergy and the landlords 
are subsidised out of tne rates. All that the Liberal 
Opposition could do was to limit the duration of 
the continuance of this measure to four years. 


The 
Education Bill. 
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Can’t get on without his big biting Dog (Mr. Lowther). 
(Chairman of Committees, who closured the Education Bill 
, through Committee.) 
The most memorable thing about 
last July has still to be mentioned, 
and that was the excessive heat, 
which probabiy caused more _per- 
sonal discomfort to a greater number of individuals 
than all the wars and politics of all the governments 
in the world. The heat was exceptionally terrible in 
the United States, but we had a few days during 
which London panted as if it had been suddenly 
transferred to the tropics, and Europe sweltered under 
what seemed like the sun of the Equator. The 
rush to the Alps and to the few snow patches left 
in Europe has been accompanied by a series of 
accidents to mountaineers in which the Matterhorn 
maintained its evil pre-eminence among the homicidal 
peaks of Switzerland. 
It is probable: that the question of 
The L. < “% and the housing of the people of London 


The Heat. 


Housing Secdaail will .have to be dealt with more- 


drastically than has hitherto been 
attempted, if it is to be done by any public authority. 
I describe elsewhere in our supplement the latest 
form of co-operative enterprise applied to the 
housing of the people. But even although we 
may entertain the most sanguine hopes of the 
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success Of Mr. Vivian’s scheme, it is evident that 
much more will have to be done if the natural growth 
of London is to be provided for. Every ten years 
London adds to its population 300,000 persons, 
for the accommodation of whom it is necessary to 
construct a city of homes almost as large as Birming- 
ham or Newcastle. In addition to these 300,000 
newcomers, the inevitable process of clearance to 
provide space for railways, warehouses, and public 
buildings adds another 100,000 to the number who 
ten years hence will require to be provided with 
living places in the metropolitan area. The London 
County Council is blamed for being too precipitate ; 
but when all its schemes are carried out only 82,000 
persons will be housed, and it will take ten years 
before the last 2,000 have roofs over their heads. 
In these circumstances it is not surprising that 
the more energetic members of the Council 
are inclined to think that it would be well 
to buy up land wherever it is available, even 
although the architect’s office is choked with work. 
The London County Council is the only body in the 
country which advanced Liberals: regard with any 
enthusiasm, and we should indeed be wounded in 
the house of our friends if the majority of the L.C.C. 
were to slack off in any way, 

Count von Waldersee, on returning 


The from China, is being féd on his 
New German = 
Tariff. way at the French ports, and an 


imposing flotilla of German iron- 
clads will escort him over the last stages of his 
journey. Nevertheless, the star of Germany is not 
in the ascendant at the present moment. German 
trade is falling off; the industry of the country is 
suffering from a very acute financial crisis, pro- 
found dissatisfaction prevails about the failure of the 
Chinese policy, and the great naval idea of the 
Emperor does not commend itself to the sober 
judgment of the German people. But all these 
things are thrown into the shade by the sensation 
produced last month by the announcement that 
the Government has capitulated to the Agrarians, 
and in the new tariff is imposing duties which will 
enormously increase the cost of living for the 
working-classes. If we could imagine Mr. Chamber- 
lain signalising his accession to the Premiership by 
re-imposing the corn laws, we should realise something 
of the dismay which has been created in Germany 
by the new tariff. A great proportion of Germans 
must be fed from abroad, and artificially to enhance 
the price of food is the very worst means of increasing 
the capacity of a nation to hold its own in the 
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markets of the world. But the new German tariff 
practically doubles the duties levied upon foodstuffs. 
For instance, the duty on live pigs, which used to be 
5s. a head, is raised to r1os., the duty on young 
cattle, instead of 5s., is 15s., and on oxen and cows, 
instead of 9s., it is 25s. per head. The duty on oats 
is raised from 2s. 9d. for 220lbs, to 6s., and wheat, 
which has hitherto paid 3s. 6d., will in future pay 
6s. 6d. The duty on pork has been raised from 13s. 
to 25s. for 220 lbs. The immediate result will be to 
give an immense stimulus to the Social Democratic 
Party, and so unpopular will be the new tariff that 
the only possible explanation that has yet been 
afforded of the new duties is that Count von Buelow, 
who is Foreign Minister at heart, and not at all a 
Chancellor, is deliberately riding for a fall. 

The new Dutch Ministry is said 


A Minister to contemplate the creation of a 
for a7 mh ; 
Children. Ministry of Labour. The claim 


for a Ministry of Labour is an 
old one, and has long been urged in vain in this 


Mp. W. B. Moram, K.C., Str Joun Epce, 
Seuth Africa. India. 








Hon. Sir J. PRENDERGAST, 
New Zealand. Canada. 


Sir W. J. Smrtu, 
British Guiana. Vic‘oria. 


Hon. Davip MILts, 


country. A demand for a Minister for Children is a 
novelty which figures for the first time in Mr. Waugh’s 
admirable report of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. He argues that there ought 
to be a State department specially devoted to the 
welfare of children, in order to secure that their 
vast, varied, and independent interests should be 
subjected to a common and harmonious action on 
the part of the various State departments to which 
they are at present subject. If such a Minister of 
Childhood were appointed, Mr. Benjamin Waugh 
ought certainly to be the first Minister. Pending 
such a recognition by the State of his invaluable 
services, it is well to notice that his Society is 
flourishing more and more, notwithstanding the evil 
influence of the war, which has operated as a chilling 
winter wind upon the resources of almost all public 
societies. Last year the revenue of his Society was 
over £58,000, and they have a promise of £4,000 
towards a special reserve fund of £25,000. The 
Society has 840 branches in’ various parts of the 


Mr. Justice Honces, 





Mr. Justice Emerson, 
Newfoundland. 4 


» The Colonial Delegates to the Imperial Court of Appeal Conference. 
(Photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


hion. J. Rose-Innes, K.C, 
South Africa. 
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The Late W. G. Stillman. 
(Fhotograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


























kingdom ; it has conducted 23,000 prosecutions, and 
has been the means of inflicting 4,000 years of 
imprisonment upon various offenders against child 
life. Since the report was issued the Queen has 
indicated her pleasure to become patron of the 
Society. 
rate of children under five years of age has gone down 
by three per thousand. The meaning of this is that 
if the death-rate of 1890 had prevailed in 1899, there 
would have been 10,000 more child-deaths than 
actually took place. The Society does not claim to 
be solely responsible for this improvement, but it 
may certainly claim a considerable share in the child- 
saving work. 


Since the Society was founded the death- 


In the Bishop of Durham, whose 
. death occurred in the latter part of 
Bishop Westcott. last month, we have lost one who, 

in many respects, was the best bishop 
in the country. Dr. Westcott was a great scholar. 
He was a good bishop, and realised better than 
most of his brothers the duty of taking an interest in 
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The Late Bishop of Durham. 


(Photograph specially taken fcr the Review or Reviews dy the Londo» 
Stereoscopic Company.) 


the non-ecclesiastical affairs of his diocese. He will 
be remembered in the north, not because of anything 
he said on theological matters, but because of the 
influence which he constantly exerted in favour of 
co-operation, co-partnership, and industrial peace 
and conciliation. One of his last public deliverances 
was his emphatic declaration to the Co-operative 
Conference held at Middlesbrough this year in 
favour of Labour co-partnership. It is a thousand 
pities that a life so long, so noble, so full of great 
services to the cause of peace and humanity shoul 
have been marred at its close by the shadow of the 
African war, for hot even Bishop Westcott was proot 
against the sophisms by which the war was com- 
mended to the public. 

It was but the other month that I 
noticed the autobiography of Mr. 
Stillman, adjourning its further notice 
until such time as I had an oppor- 
tunity of renewing my friendship with the veteran’ 
journalist and discussing matters face to face. 


Mr. Stillman 
and his 
Squirrels, 
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Our promised meeting 
never took place. Last 
month Mr. Stillman, 
after a long, lingering 
illness, was summoned 
hence. The world is 
poorer by a_ noble, 
complex, and -singularly 
lofty personality, and 
Printing House Square 
is deprived of one of 
the few means of grace 
which in these latter and 
decadent days it still 
possessed. Mr. Still- 
man’s long and busy life 
brought him in contact 
with many sovereigns 
and statesmen, and he 
was at the heart 
of many of the great 
movements that have 
revolutionised modern 
Europe; but it is pos- 
sible that a hundred 
years hence he will be 
better remembered by 








The death 
4 The om of Pastor 
Paster Saute: Appia, 
which oc- 
| curred on June 2oth 
| — last, removed, while he 
was still in the prime 

| of his powers, one of 
| the most intrepid and 
| indefatigable —_ workers 
in the cause of social 
| reform and religious pro- 
gress. Henry Appia 
| was only forty years of 
; age. He was a relative 
| of the Sturges of Bir- 
mingham, and had been 

| one of the most promis- 
ing and public-spirited 
members of the Re- 
formed Church since 
1885. He was minister of 
| the Waldensian Church 
| at Turin for six years, 
| after which he went to 
Geneva, where he threw 

| himself heart and soul 





his charming tribute to 
his beloved squirrels 
than by all the fret and 
fever of his journalistic career. Certainly if he could 
have his wish, such would be the case, for he loved 
his squirrels with a love passing the love of women. 
It was these little, long-tailed, bright-eyed pets of his 
which, in his later years, brought him to realize some- 
thing of the peace and joy that comes from believing 
in the infinite love of God. 


Pastor Henry Appia. 


into the work of social 
Christianity. He was a 
colleague and supporter 
of Mrs. Butler, and in the course of that work made 
the acquaintance of many English reformers. His 
last sermon was preached on March 3r1st, 1901, on 
Romans xiii. 13, and was on a subject appropriate to the 
close of his career. It dealt with the requirements 
and applications of the Christian graces and truth to 
modern and individual social holiness and activities. 








DIARY FOR JULY. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


July x. A Credit of 80,000,000f. for the Chinese 
expedition is passed in the French Chamber, 

The telephone from Ch4lon-sur-Marne to 
Frankfurt and Berlin is opzned. 

Extreme heat wave in America. 

A strike of steel-workers, which affects the 
American Sheet Steel Company and the 
American Steel Hoop Company, begins ; 
35,000 men lzave work at Pittsburg. 

The Chinese resume partial government of 
the Biitish sec.ion of Peking. 

2. In New York the thermometer registers in the 
shade 103 to 111. 

The Ophir, with the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall on board, reaches Hobart. 

At the request of the Consistory of the Univer- 
sity of Helsingfors, in Finland, the Tsar 
decrees that women are to be admitted on 
the same terms as men. 

4. The ItaMian Senate adjourns for the summe: 


recess. ; 
There is a fiscal debate in the French 
Chamber. M, Caillaux indicates the views 


which he considers safe for the country. 

The Fourth of July is celebrated at Manila by 
the Civil Governor taking up his duties. 

Disastrous torpedo explosion at Cadiz, 

6. Serious railway strike in Western Australia. 

General Ballarmino with 1,000 men surrenders 
to the Americans in the Philippines. 

The French Parliament is prorogyved. 

The Khedive pays a visit to the Sultan at 
Constantiople. 


The Spanish Rudget for 1902 is laid on the, 


ta‘ le of the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Forbidden City at Peking is closed to the 
public preparatory to the Court’s return. 

The members of the Tibet Mission are received 
at Peterhof by the Tsar. 

7. Town-Councillor Dodzl, Chairman of the 
Board of Supervision of the Leipziger Bank, 
is arrested on his return from New York. 

The transport Laos ariives at Marseilles, and is 
subjected to quarantine owing to plague on 
board. Two Arab stokers diz of plague. 

8. The New South Wales portfolio of Justice is 
amalgamated with that of the Attorney- 
General. 

g. The Dukeand-Duchess of Cornwall ariive at 
Adelaide. 

In the Federal House of Representatives at 
Melbourne, Sir John Forrest moves the 
second reading of the Defence Bill. 

M. Millerand, in accordance with the decision 
of the Ch: imber, issues a circular to trade 
unions, both of masters and men, asking 
their opinion on his Labour Pensions Bill. 

There are 46 deaths from plague at Hong 
Kong for the week ending July 6th. 

The Natal Legislative Assembly passes the 
second reading of a Bill authorising a loan of 

43.000,000 for harbour and other public works. 

to. The Chinese Minister at Washington files a 
claim against the Amziican Government for 
an indemnity of 500,000 dols. for outrages 
perpetrated on Chinese at Butte and Mon- 
tana as far back as 1886. 

12. The Russian scizntific mission to the Pamirs 
receives permission to go through India. 

The Liberals and Socialists of ae unite 
to support Universal Suffrage 

The Elcho Challenge Shield is won by the 
English team. 

14. M. Santos-Dumont makes a successful tr’al of 
his steerable balloon in Paris. 

Li Hung Chang requests the Ministers to have 
the foreign troops withdrawn from the temples 
and palaces in Pcking by August 15th. 

General Gaselez leaves Peking. 

14. One hundred and forty thousand men empleyed 
in the stecl and tin trade in America strike 
in defence of trad: unionism. 

In the Belgian Chamber of Representatives 
the amendment introduced by the Senate, 
giving privilege to Ostend and Spa, is 
defeated by 73 votes to 20. 

15. The American Sheet Steel, American Steel 
Hoop, and the American Tin Plate Com- 
panies all stop work owing to the great strike. 
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15. Floods in China owing to the overflow of 
Yang-tsze river. 

16. Russia and Great Britain disagree in China as 
to the plan for the indemnity payment. 

The New Zealand Premier announces his 
intention to ask for an Imperial inqui-y into 
the situation in Fiji. 

17. Three Americans captured by the Cl inese 
while looting are tried by the United States 
Consul at ‘Tien-tsin and sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment. 

The Congo State Bill passes 
Chamber. 

The Danish (Conservative) Cabinet resigns. 

Mullah defeated near Hassan Ugh2z. 

18. The South Austral an Pa:liament is opened by 

Lord Tennyson at Adelaide. 

The foundation stone of the new port works cf 
Montevideo is laid by the President of the 
Republic. 

Anti-clerical riots continue in Spain. 


the Belgian 














Mrs. Kruger. 


(From a photograph specially taken for the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS.) 


18. Earl Russell is tried for bigamy by his Peers. 

19. The deadlock on the indemnity question con- 
tinues at Peking. 

Mr. Rhodes reaches Southampton accom- 
panied by Dr. Jameson. 

The Ophir, with the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall on board, is obliged, owing to a 
violent storm, to return to Albany. 

20. The strike of fishermen at the Fraser River is 
settled. 

The Sultan issues an order that no foreign 
governesses are to remain in Mussulman 
families. 

22. The South African Compensation Commis- 
sion hears the arguments of the German and 
Austro-Hungarian representatives against 
the ruling-out of the Netherlands Railway 
servants’ claims. 

The Congress on 
London. 

The House of Lords restores the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Farwell’s decision that a Trade 
Union may be sued in its corporate capa- 


Nn 


Tube-culosis opens in 


city. 
The Duke of Cornwall makes a ceremonial 
progress through Perth (Western Australia). 
. The nineteenth Parliament of New South 
Wales opens. 
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23. At the East Prussian election of Memel 
Heydekrug, Herr Matschul (C.) polls 7,016 
votes, Herr Braun (S.D.) 4,941—which is an 
increase in the S.D. vote of nearly 2,000, 

Professor Deuntzer forms a Radical Cabinet in 
Denmark. 

Signor Zanardelli announces his failure to intro- 
duce arbitration in the Genoa strike. 

Lord Milner is presented with the freedom of 
the City of Londen. 

Two English ladies, Dr. Robert Black, and a 
guide, in making the ascent of the Matter- 
horn, fall down tne Southern slope ; one lady 
and Dr. Black are killed, the others seriously 
injured. 

24. The first of the five actions connected with the 
Figaro come before the Tribunal of Com- 
merce in Paris. 

5. The King receives the foreign delegates to 
the Tuberculosis Congress, at Marlborough 
House. 

A heavy thunderstorm breaks over London. 

Senor Riesco is elected President of the Chilian 
Republic by a great majority 

Explosion at Batoum ; thirty- five killed. 

26. The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall go to 
Fremantle, where they embark for Mauritius. 

auaeene agreement is reported (from Paris) to 

have been arrived at regarding the indemnity 
question in China. 

Viceroy Chang Chih-tung proposes the ap- 
pointment of an International Commission 
to determine the methods of missionary work 
in China. 

Accident on the Biberg; Mr. A. C. Davies 
killed. 

27. Naphtha explosion at Hackney ; 
and several injured. 

Bill containing restrictions on immigration 
introduced into the Fedeial Parliament of 
Australi.. 

New Ministry in Holland, with M. de Kuyper 
as Premier. 

28. Anti-clerical demonstrations in Madrid, Barce- 
lona, and Zaragoza. 

29. Medals presented to soldiers and nurses by the 


two killed 


King. 

Distribution of prizes at University College by 
Mr. Choate. 

Anniversary of the Assassination of King 
Humbert. 


Naval manceuvres begun. 
30. British Medical Association’s meeting opened 
at Cheltenham. 
Meeting of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers opened at Barrow-in-Furness, 


By-Election. 


July 12. Mr. Ernest Gardner (C.) is elected 
without opposition as Member for the 
Wokingham Division of Berkshire in place 
of Captain Young, retired. 


The War in South Africa. 


Commandant Fouché 
direction of Drakensberg. 
4. A train from Pietersburg is wrecked by Boers 

five miles north of Naboomspruit. 

6. Roodepoort Station is burnt by the Boers. 
Colonel Grenfell, in the Waterberg, captures 
a Boer laager belonging to one of Com- 
mandant Beyers’ lieutenants; he takes 
gi prisoners. 

8. In the Legislative Assembly of Natal the 
Premier states that the amount paid in fines 
to the Treason Court amounts to £18,000 
out of a total of £20,000 imposed 

11, General Broadwood makes a forced march 
and surprises the town of Reitz east of 
Lindley, and takes twenty-nine pzisoners, 
several of whom are officials of the Orange 
Free State. President Steyn escapes. 

14. Sharp fighting takes place in the Aliwal North 
district of Cape Colony ; seven men of the 
Connaught Rangers are killed, three officers 
and seventeen men wounded. 

17. Lord Kitchener reports that in the Orange 

Free State, Captain Charles Botha, son of 

Philip Botha, and two other Boer officers, 

are killed. 


July 3. retreats in the 
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18. Train from Cape Town with stores is captured 
and burned by the Boers near Beaufort 
West by Scheepers’ commando. General 
Crabbe, with 300 men, is attacked by 
K. uitzinger ; he falls back on Mortimer. 

24. Cornelius J. Classen at Somerset East, and 
Petrus Klopper at Burghersdorp, two men 
named Jacobs and Jooste at Middelburg. and 
two men at Kenhardt, are executed by th 
B.itish as rebels. Thirteen Boers are sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life, and two to a 
fine and ten years resp-ctively, by the Mili- 
tary Coart at Dordrecht. 

26. General Benson p-events Commander Viljoen 
c-ossing the mountain pass near Dullstroom. 
The Boers are obliged to abindon sixt-en 
waggons. 

28. British force attacked by Boers in Zululand. 

2). Information from Lord Kitchener as to the 
shooting of wounded men by the Boers at 
Viakfontcin publish-d 


a a od 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


House of Lords. 


July 1. Second reading of the Education (Scotland 
Bill. Third reading of the Conv ocation of 
Clergy Bill. Lord Selborne announces that 
the Atlantic Transport Company give the 
Hospital Ship Maine to the Admiralty. 

2. Royal assent given to various Bills. Second read- 
ing, Day Industrial Schools (Ireland) Bill, 
London Borough Councils (Women’s Disa 
bilities Removal) Bill negitived on Division. 

5. The trial of Lord Russell. The condition of 
the Navy, speeches by Lord Spencer, Lord 
Selborne and Lord Goschen. 

8. The King’s Declaration; speeches by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Spencer, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Grey, Lord Llandaff, 
Lord Rosebery. 

9. Organisation of the Yeomanry. The United 
Irish League 

11. Outdoor Relief (Friendly Societies) Bill. The 
Bill is negatived on division. 

12. The reserves of the Navy: speeches by Lord 
Brassey, Lord Dudley and Lord Goschen. 

15. The Army Scheme and the cavalry. 
Prison camps in South Africa; spzeches by 
Lord Raglan, Lord Windsor. The New 
Education Minute; speeches by Lo:d 
Spencer and the Duke of Devonshire. 

16. The Public Buildings in Whitehall and Parlia 
ment Street ; spezches by L ord Wemyss and 
Lord Lansdowne; on a division Lord 
Wemyss carries his motion by 41 votes to 20 

18. Recommendations of the Fry Commission. The 

military training given to boys in the B. itish 

Colonies is brought forward by Lord Meath 

1g. The Bill to amend the King’s Declaration is 
introduced by Lord Salisbury. 

22. Royal Commission on the Fine Arts proposed 
by Lord Stanmore ; speeches by Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Roset ery; the motion is 
negatived without a division. 

23. Second Reading Finance Bill. Royal De- 
claration Bills; speeches by Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Rosebery ; the Second Reading is 
carried by 96 votes against 6 

25. Land Banks (Ireland) Bill Third reading 
Finance Bill. Affairs in Crete; sp-ech by 
Lord Lansdowne. 

27. Royal Assent by Cominission to the Finance 
Act. The Royal Titles Bill; speech by 
Lord Salisbury. 

2). Second Reading of Royal Titles Bill. 

Proposed Grant to Lord Roberts; message 
from the King. 

30. Second Reading of the Plumbers Registration 
Bill. 


Committee on the Royal Ti:les Bill. 


House of Commons. 


July x Mr. Morley asks a question as to the 
public expenditure of money in Cape Colony 
without le ag authority ; speech by Mr. 
Chamberlain... Third reading € onsolide ated 
Fund (No. 2) Bill. Finance Bill in Com- 
mittze. Progress reported. 

2. Sir John Gorst introduces his new Bill to 
enable local authorities to empower School 
Boards to carry on higher grade schools, and 
evening continuation schools ; speech by Mr. 
Bryce. Finance Bill passes through Com- 
mittee. Civil Service estimates considered 
in Committee of Supply. 


Photograph by| 
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DIARY FOR JULY. 


Navy Estimates: THe State of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet. Speeches by Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. 8 ewes Sir E. Reed. 

S.cond reading Bill 
£60,000,000 for the purposes of the war. 
Speeches by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
~ -quer, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Brodrick, Sir H. 

Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. Balfour. 

Navy Estimates; Mr. Arnold-Forster makes a 
statement on new shipbui.ding. 

Education (No. 2) Bill ; speeches by Sir John 
Gorst, Dr. Macnamara and Mr. Bryc 

Second Reading, Education No. 2 Bill; 
speeches by Mr. Gray, Mr. Mather, Sir W. 
Harcourt and Mr. Balfour. 











|E£dliott and Fry. 
Miss Ormerod. 


Finance Bill.—Report. 

Finance Bill.—Report of Amendments. 

Committze of Supply ; Irish Education Vote ; 
speeches by Mr. J. Redmond, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, and Mr. Wyndham. 

The wounded at Vlakfontein. The Education 
s15(No. 2 consider. d in Commi tee 
oe by Mr. Ch meee, Sir J. Gorst, 
Mr C. R Spencer, Mr. Bryce, Sir W. Hart 
Dyke, Sir E. Grey, and Mr Balfour. 

Supply ; Civil Servic: Estimates ; Housing of 
the Working Classes; spe-ches by Dr. 
Macnamara and Mr. Long; progress is 
reporte od. 

Finance Bill; spseches by Sir W. Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain. and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Third reading carried by 170 

Mr. Chamberlain states that Lord Milner will 
return to Africa on August roth. Mr. Long 
introduces a Bill to continue the Agricul 
tural Rates Act of 1896 and the Tithe 
Rent-Charge {Rates) Act, 1899. The over 
taxation of Ireland ; speeches by Mr. C la incy 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Supply; Consular and Diplomatic Vote. Si 
Charles Dilke moves the reduction of the 
salary of the Consul-General of East Africa 
as a protest ag ainst the continued recognition 
of slavery. 

Mr. Balfour makes a statement as to the posi 
tion of the business before the House. 

Great Southern and Western Irish Reilway 
Bill. Education Bill; speeches by Sir W. 
Hart Dyk», Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bryce, and 
Mr. Asquith. Progress is ‘reported. 


authorizing a loan of 
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24. The Education Bill (No. 2’. The Committee 
Stage closured and passed, 
25. Committee of Supp sly.—The War Office vote of 
305 ,¢ Speech by Mr. B odrick 
27. The Rating Bill; A compromise. Supply ; 
the Poreiai Office Vote; speeches by 
Lord Cranborne, Mr. Labouchere and Mr 
W. Redmond Pr rogress is reported. 
2). Proposed Grant to Le rd Roberts ; message from 
the King 
The War Office and the Press ; statement by 
Mr. Brodrick. 


Discussion on the Doles Act; two Irish 
members suspended. S.cond reading 
carried. 


30. Mr. J. Redmond’s motion on the conduct of 
Judges in Ireland; Mr. O’Shee suspended 
Debate on the Press. Speeches by Mr 
MacNeill, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. 
Balfour and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
Third Reading of the Education (No. 2) Bill 
Discussiun of the Education Minute; Vote 
agreed to. 
mniiibiamaa 


SPEECHES. 


July 1. Mr. Chamberlain, in London, on Canada 

M. Jean de Bloch concludes his lectures at the 

Royal United Service Club on Modern 
Warfare. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Southampton, 

_on the critical position ¢ f the Liberal Party 


9- r H. Campbell-Bannerman, in London, on the 


ee of the Liberal Par ty. 
Mr. Asquith, in London, on the Liberal Party. 
Sir W. Harcourt, in London, on Liberal Unity. 
Lord Rosebery, in London, on the Medical 
Profession. 
to. Mr. Brodrick, in London, on public affairs 
Mr. Chamberlain, in London, on the Liberal 
Party. 
Mr. Lloyd-George, at Bangor, on war. 

rm. Sir Willian Harcourt, in London, on the 
Liberal Party. 

12. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in Wales, on 
the Liberal Party meeting 

15. Sir Gordon Sprigg, at Cape Town, on the 
politics of South Africa; declares against 
suspension of the Constitution. 

17. Sir Edward Grey, at Pete: borough, comments 
on Lord Rosebery’s speech, and states his 
own view of the Liberal Party 

19. Lord Rosebery, in L« in, explains the reason 
for his recent letter and his own views of the 
— Party 

Mr. Asquith, in London, on national policy. 

23. L ord Milner, in the City, on the war. 

26. Mr. Balfour on Party Government. 

Mr. R. W. Hanbury, at Tunbridge Wells, 
on Agriculture. 

28. Mr. P.ckersgill, in Victoria Park, on the war. 





——_ wx - 


OBITUARY. 
July 4. Mr. John Fiske. 


Professor P. G. Tait, 70 
Canon A. J. Robinson, 57 
Dr. Johannes Schmidt (Berlin), 55. 
5. Sir Cuthbert E. Peek, 45. 
6. Prince Hokenlohe, 81. 
Mr. W. J. Stillman, 74 
Dr. E. B. Bowmaker. 
12. Godefroid Guffens (Flemish painter), 88. 
President Errazriuz of Chil-. 
Dr. Richard Domenichetti, A.M.D. 
13. Rebert ¢ arpenter, 7 
16. M. Guillaume Dep aie French historian’, 71. 
M. Million (Paris), 72. 
18. Mr. John Farmer (musical composer), 6s. 
19. Miss Ormerod \entomologis |, 73. 
Signor Piatti (violonccllist). 
Admi:al Beamish, 71 
Mrs. A. F. Liddell, 38 
Mrs. Kruger (at Pretoria), 67. 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, 60. 
Dr. E. S. Morley, 70. 
Baron H. de Lacaze Du hiers (zcologist), 8c. 
Sir Richard Southey (C: pe Town:, g2. 
Mr. Robert G. Ox-nham. 
Mr. Samuel Pope, K.C. 
Donat Resteu (at Nice, 77 
24. Hon. G. W. Allen, Ottawa 
27. Bishop Westcott (of Durham), 76. 
28. James G. Clarke, Editor of the Christian 


2). Rev. Jos. Hirst. 
Edwin Savory Houlder. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 
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FRANCESCO CRISPI. 


HE nature of Francesco Crispi was so complex that it 
would be equally possible to make an angel of him, as 
the late Mr. Stillman did, ora devil, as the late Signor 

Cavallotti did, but both presentations would be untrue. 
Crispi was neither the one nor the other. He had the 
bad and good qualities of a powerful man. His power no 
one ever denied, though at the same time many disagreed 
with the use he made of it. He had a very high concep- 
tion of his own importance and power; many of his 
countrymen held him in very high estimation, but one 
can safely say that he thought himself to be above the 
highest appraisement possible. ,He was not a man to 
play second fiddle to any one, and he asserted his 
own individuality, both with Garibaldi and the late 
King Humbert. His historical answer, “I am Crispi,” 
fully delineates the man. He was born 

to be a leader of men, only he was 


are many points of a striking similarity. Both went 
from one extreme wing to the other, both had their mind 
fixed on the African continent, both had many admirers, 
many haters, but very few personal friends. Crispi did 
not care for such, and he was of too superior a 
nature to make it possible for any one to feel 
his equal. He was truly loved by many, but their 
relationship to him was that of admirers toward the 
object of their admiration. Many of his deadly opponents 
would have been reckoned among his admirers had he 
not offended them by his abruptness or had he petted 
them when they approached him. He did not fear foes 
nor did he flatter friends, as his haughtiness did not allow 
him to do so, and consequently he had a troublous life. 
The name of Crispi has been written in golden letters 
in the history of the Italian independ- 
ence, and though two opinions are 





born too late to lead a_ generation 
which had in its midst Cavour, Gari- 
baldi, and Mazzini, and he was born 
too early to lead the present generation. 
As a parliamentary hand he was a 
very strong and determined leader, 
but very reluctant to follow another 
man’s guidance. His standard of life 
was not so pure and untarnished as 
one might have desired, yet compared 
with that of some of his opponents 
who enjoyed a better reputation, his 
after all was the better life. Cavallotti, 


who fiercely arraigned the aged 
premier before the nation as an 


immoral and dishonest man, was not 
so pure, so moral, and so honest as his 
fierce denunciation of Crispi seemed 
to suggest. I knew personally one 
Italian editor who could not write an 
article of fifty lines on Crispi without 
calling him a bigamist a dozen times ; 
and yet this very man, who, by his 
denunciation of Crispi’s immorality, 
appeared to be a man living in a 
moral atmosphere, had deserted his 
wife and children and had another 
woman for wife. I just mention this to 
least some of the accusers of Crispi were 
no right to indict him for a moral offence. 

Crispi has been the best loved and the most 
hated statesman of modern Italy. He- has had 
moments of great popularity, during which no one, 
from the King downward, was greater than he; and 
he has had moments of strong unpopularity, during 
which the worst scoundrel appeared to be the better 
man of the two. There were periods in which 
Crispi seemed to be the pivot of the -national life, 
and there were also periods in which no one knew or 
cared to know where Crispi was and what he was doing. 
Crispi was often compared with Bismarck—a most 
fantastical comparison indeed. Were it possible to 
compare one statesman with another, the statesman who 
most nearly approaches Crispi’s character is Mr. 
Chamberlain. In the life of these two statesmen there 
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Crispi in 1862. 
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possible both as to his personal cha- 
racter and his ministerial life, as to his 
patriotism there is but one opinion. 
He deeply loved his country, though 
one may say with Shakespeare, 
“ He loved not wisely but too well.” 
Before he was twenty he was foremost 
among the members of the Giovine 
/talia, Mazzini’s organisation for the 
redemption of Italy. The house of 
Bourbon have never had in Sicily a 
more determined opponent than this 
young Albanian, because Crispi, 
though a Sicilian by birth, was an 
Albanian by race, and in his patriotic 
aspirations often included the deliver- 
ance of Albania from the Turkish 
yoke. He was a born conspirator, and 
conspiracy was his natural element. 
So long as there was a Bourbon to 
conspire against, all his energies were 
turned in that direction; then he 
conspired against the Italian Moderate 
party and the Italian Republican 
party, and when in the fulness of time 
he reached the highest place in the 
government of the country, he seemed 
to see everywhere conspirators against him. Events 
wrought his fortune, but he worked out his own ruin. At 
the time of the 1891 crisis a friend of his regretfully 
stated that Crispi’s greatest enemy was Crispi himself, 
and there was much truth in it, as will be seen later on. 

When the Revolution of 1848 broke out, Crispi took a 
prominent part in the overthrowing of the Bourbon 
sway in Sicily. Reactionary Europe helped the restora- 
tion of the House of Bourbon, whose government, how- 
ever, was soon afterwards denounced by Gladstone as 
“the negation of God.” 

Crispi had to flee the country, and he went successively 
to France, to England, to Malta, and lastly to Turin, then 
called the Mecca of the Italian National party. The 
ancient capital of Piedmont was then overcrowded with 
patriots from every part of the country. Crispi, being 
still under the influence of Mazzini, was precluded from 
approaching the Cavourian party. Private means he 
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had none, and as a lawyer he could not find work, 
as there were a multitude of briefless barristers at the 
time in Turin, and therefore he found that place 
anything but comfortable. In a moment of despair he 
applicd for the post of town clerk of a village district, to 
which was annexed the handsome salary of £28 per 
annum, His application was not accepted, and well it 
was for the nation that it was not. 


Crispi in 1887. 
(From a portrait published in the ‘‘ Illustrazione Italiana.”) 


Crispi then turned his attention to his native Sicily. 
He paid a flying and secret visit to the island, and after- 
wards informed Garibaldi that the ground was fully 
prepared for an early insurrection, and Garibaldi, induced 
by Crispi and Bixio, started on May 5, 1869, for his 
immortal campaign. Crispi on that occasion performed 
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a magnificent service. He was Garibaldi’s right-hand 
from Genoa to Palermo, where Garibaldi appointed him 
head of the temporary government under the pro- 
dictatorate of Depretis. Crispi asserted his power too 
strongly against the Moderate party, and in a manner 
to render the Constitutional party hostile to him, 
and this greatly hindered his political career. If he had 
acted otherwise, most probably he would have had a 
much earlier ministerial career, and I have no doubt 
whatever that if Crispi had been a member of the 
Rattazzi administration, Aspromonte and Mentana 
would have had a different beginning, or a different 
result. 

In 1860 Cavour was at the highest point of his career, 
Crispi was but beginning his, yet I am almost sure that 
if Crispi could have been brought under the influence of 
Cavour, Crispi’s future work would have been much more 
useful, As a matter of fact only three years after 
Cavour’s death Crispi made his historical declaration, 
“The Monarchy unites us, the Republic would divide 
us,” and thereby he entered the Monarchical party. 
Mazzini did not spare him his thunders, and the friendship 
between these two old conspirators came to an end. 

From 1866 to 1876 Crispi took an active part in the 
parliamentary discussions as one cf the leaders of the 
Opposition. He was then much ‘nclined to persona} 
attacks, and for a better display of the same he started 
in 1867 his newspaper, La Xiforma, in wich he accused 
several members of the Ministerial party of corruption. A 
Parliamentary Commission was appointed to inquire into 
Crispi’s indictment, and the verdict went in the whole 
against the accuser. Crispi gave then the nation a bad 
example, which was followed, twenty years afterwards, by 
-Cavallotti, and against Crispi and his friends. Another 
Parliamentary Commission was appointed, and the 
accused this time were censured. Therefore, Crispi was 
struck by the same weapon he himself had wielded 
against his own opponents. 

On March 18th, 1876, the Moderate party, which had 
ruled Italy for sixteen years, was defeated in the House, 
and the King sent for Depretis, the leader of the Oppo- 
sition. Crispi was left out of the Ministerial combination, 
but Depretis appointed him President of the Chamber, 
an office of great importance but with no emolument 
attached to it. Crispi, poor or rich, always loved a life 
of great splendour, and as soon as he became President 
of the Chamber of Deputies he assumed a more princely 
air. During the Parliamentary holiday of 1877 he 
travelled in state through Europe, visiting, among others, 
Bismarck and Gambetta. This Presidential journey— 
unprecedented and never-to-be-followed—attracted for the 
first time the attention of Europe to Italy’s rising states- 
man. He had only just returned to Italy when 
Giovanni Nicotera, the Home Secretary, was defeated in 
the House. Depretis offered that office to Crispi, who 
accepted on the 23rd of December, and two days after, 
being Christmas Day, he committed in Naples the 
greatest blundcr of all his life. On that day he married 
secretly the lady who ever since has be-n known as 
Signora Crispi. Crispi had another wife, known to all 
Crispi’s friends. Morally it was a bigamous marriage and 
an ungrateful act toward the previous wife. It has been 
often been stated that it was Queen Margherita who first 
discovered that Crispi had suddenly changed his wife, and 
that she spoke about it to Nicotera, who was a favourite 
of the Court and a rival of Crispi. Nicotera inquired 
into the matter, and a few days after he published in his 
paper, // Bersagliere, the full story of Crispi’s secret 
marriage. Crispi had too many enemies to escape 
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punishment, and was compelled to resign in disgrace. 
No one arose to defend Crispi; the only plea of justifica- 
tion put forward was that Crispi married the new wife in 
order to legitimatise a girl she bore him fifteen years 
before. The moral sentence was very severe, and it was 
not lessened by the fact that the legal sentence was in 
favour of Crispi. He was acquitted by the court on the 
following reasoning :—‘* When Crispi married for the third 
time, his tirst wife was dead ; the second marriage was not 
legal because contracted during the lifetime of the first 
wife, and therefore the third marriage was legal.” 1 am now 
talking of a matter which twenty-three years ago produced 
in Italy the greatest commotion possible. Crispi’s best 
friends heartily deplored this marriage, because by it he 
repudiated a woman who had been his only comfort, 
help and support during the long years of his exile, and 
because she had been his companion during the cam- 
paign of 1869, for which she received the medal of the 
Thousard. Nothing was then known of the character of 
the new wife, but her scandalous conduct afterwards 
made Crispi’s blunder more deplorable. One of Crispi’s 
admirers, in justification to Crispi, made the following 
statement : “Crispi, notwithstanding his shrewdness 
and abruptness, is but a baby in the hands of a 


woman ; a woman, if pretty, has but to smile on him to 
make him love her, and he thinks he must marry every 
I consider this a very fine way to put 


woman he loves.” 

















Tribo.det, 1888. } 
The Italian Boot. 
Crisv1: ‘* Does it fit?” 
BismARCK: “‘ Like a giove.” 
FRANCE: ‘ Take care, it is on the wrong foot.” 
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To those who think that the heads of Bismarck and Crispi, seen from 
above, could be confounded ! 


it, and one which in Turkey would be most rational and 
praiseworthy ; unfortunately for Crispi, Western civilisa- 
tion had set a different rule of life, and he could not act 
in Italy as he could have done in the land of his fore- 
fathers—Albania. 

Lina Crispi soon became a power in the State. She 
knew how to order her husband about. In the winter of 
1887 she was at Syracuse ; the principal lady there was 
then the Duchess of Torlonia, wife of the Mayor of Rome. 
The Duchess entirely ignored the wife of the Premier, 
and Donna Lina wired to Crispi asking, so to say, the 
head of the Duke Torlonia. Crispi dismissed him under 
the pretext that he had paid a complimentary visit to the 
Cardinal Vicar General of Rome. Bismarck’s wife, 
Gladstone’s wife, Harrison’s wife have been true help- 
meets to their husbands, but Crispi’s wife has been his 
ruin, morally and politically. It is very hard to have to 
accuse a woman in order to render the aspect of a man’s 
life less ugly, yet there is no other way out of this. The 
late Mr. Stillman had been a great admirer of Crispi— 
undoubtedly the most disinterested and enthusiastic of 
all his admirers—and what he said in his autobiography 
can be quoted here as the personal testimony of one who 
has had many opportunities of forming a judgment of the 
whole situation :— 

At the receptions of the Queen (wrote Mr. Stillman) Signora 
Crispi, who was really an antipathetic person, had her seat 
in the Royal circle, where she sat as completely ignored by al! 
present as if she were a statue of Aversion. I am convinced 
that the larger part of animosity shown for Crispi by the better 
classes in Rome was due to her. Ona one occasion I heard 
General (one of the Thousand) saying to another person, 
‘* Poor Crispi, he has not a friend in the world.” ‘* Nonsense, 
he has thousands of friends,” replied the other. ‘* No,” returned 
the General, ‘‘if Crispi had one friend he would kill that 
woman. ...” 





Crispi’s third wife was bad, and her ex/ourage, which 
became his, was worse still. It appears to me strange and 
almost incredible that a man of such power, determination, 
and strong-mindedness should have become a tool in the 
hands of an unscrupulous woman. No one can understand 
how a man, who in the political life played the vé/e of a 
Bismarck, should be within his own house utterly power- 
less, impotent alike to prevent evil and to do good, 
impotent even to save his reputation as an honest man. 
Crispi’s subserviency to his wife was beyond self-respect. 
She wanted money—much money—and Crispi without a 
moment’s reflection procured that money for her from 
the banks, thereby losing his power over them. I shal} 
not be surprised to hear that Crispi has died relatively 
poor. Noone ever expected he would die a rich man, 
as he always had the reputation of spending much more 
than his income allowed him to do. Under this aspect 
Crispi has given his countrymen a very bad example ; 
but the Italians may easily forgive him for this, 
as in the Italian political world the two feelings which 
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Fischietto, 1830.] 
The Conjurer. 


prevail over any other are: forgiveness and forgetful- 
ness. However, the consequences of Crispi’s bad example 
are still noticeable. Crispi’s motto could have been the 
following one—“ Money no object,” as both in his private 
life and as a Minister he acted upon this principle. Some- 
body has given to the Italian the following paradoxical 
axiom : “ The more one spends, the more one gets” ; and 
Crispi believed in it. The financial situation of Italy— 
not always flourishing—has never given Crispi a moment’s 
trouble. His ideal of Italy was a great and powerful 
country, a country second to none, and by stating this he 
became popular and was much praised, but I beg leave 
to say that if the duty of a statesman is to limit the 
aspirations of the nation to her means and to what is 
practicable, certainly in the performance of this duty 
Crispi utterly failed. Again, if the principal characteristic 
of a statesman is foresight, Crispi has shown himself to be 
a poor one. He never inquired into the future, he never 
took counsel from the experience of others, and he 
attempted things which no other statesman would ever 
have dreamed of doing, and he failed to achieve ends 
which statesmen of much less intellectual calibre and 
vigour than he could have very easily achieved. But if 
statesmanship consists chiefly of single-mindedness, deter- 
mination, and daring, undoubtedly Crispi deserves to be 
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Fischtetto, 1889.| 
The ostrich continues to sit upon the African egg. 
result will not be the same as before. 
[Subsequent events proved that the fear expressed above came only 
too true. —Ep.] 


Let us hope that the 


reckoned as one of the greatest statesmen of the nineteenth 
century. It may be said that he misread the mind of the 
people, that he miscalculated the resources of the nation, 
but no one can say that Crispi did not know his own 
mind and the full extent of his power. ; 

I think it is not possible to judge Crispi fairly without 
taking into account the special and peculiar conditions 
at the time when he was entrusted with the administration 
of the Government. He became Premier for the first 
time in 1887. Italy had just passed through a period of 
great perplexity. Cairoli was deceived in a very cruel 
way by France concerning Tunis, and Mancini—to repair 
the blunder committed, when Italy refused Lord Gran- 
ville’s invitation to co-operate with England in Egypt— 
had embarked in a colonial adventure in the Red Sea. 
Crispi’s mind was well known as to the Tunis affair 
and as to Lord Granville’s invitation. He would 
have opposed France in Tunis by any means or taken 
Tripoli as a compensation, and he _ would have 
accepted Lord Granville’s invitation. On these two 
points the majority of the nation was with him. I 
was in Rome at the time when Depretis reformed for the 
last time his Ministry, and Crispi was called back from 
his retirement and appointed Home Secretary. The 
return of Crispi to power, after nine years of banishment 
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from ministerial life, was hailed with satisfaction by 
many, as the need of a strong hand at the helm of the 
State was then much felt, and because it was generally 
understood that Crispi was going to be Depretis’ 
successor. Crispi before accepting office had a long 
interview with Depretis, of the details of which I was 
informed an hour after the interview. The point 
chiefly discussed was the African Colony. Crispi 
was in favour of the same, but in the north— 
Tripoli—and_ not in the east of the African 
continent. Eventually Crispi changed his mind as 
to the Red Sea Colony, and in due time became an 
enthusiast over the same. Depretis died soon after, and 
Crispi was commissioned by the King to form the new 
administration. He went to Turin to make his first 
speech as Premier, and he spoke with a vigour that 
endeared him to all Northern Italy ; of the Southern Italy 
he was the natural representative. To show the world 
that Crispi was Crispi, he introduced, like a director of 
a dramatic company, to. the Assembly /zs Ministers one 
by one with a personal complimentary remark for each. 
The remark which mostly impressed me at the time 
was the following one: “And this is Agostino 
Magliani, who has placed the finances of the country 
on a granite rock.” Crispi never understood 
finance, never read in the future, or he would 
have spoken of a foundation of sand instead of a 
granite rock. Magliani sacrificed the finances of the 
country to the love of popularity, and a pretty mess 
he made of them. The way, however, Crispi spoke of 
Ais Ministers was not purely incidental. A month after- 
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Crispi from every Poim of View. 











wards he made the following statement to Parliament :— 
“* Ministers are public functionaries ; they are responsible 
to me, and I answer for them all before the Parliament.” 
The novelty of the thing helped to pass off this constitu- 
tional heresy. But be it said to the credit of Crispi that 
he remained faithful to Azs Ministers, and he did not 
sacrifice any of them to prolong his lease of office. 
Both Crispi’s immediate predecessors and __ suc- 
cessors when in difficulty did not hesitate to throw 
overboard the Minister who happened to have 
incurred the displeasure of the Opposition, and 
appointed in his stead a Minister selected from the 
Opposition bench. Of this mean trick Crispi remained 
guiltless. Crispi continued in power for over three years. 
His majority was chiefly composed of the Moderate 
party, but on one occasion he forgot it, and, being 
attacked by a member of the same party, insulted the 
lot, and by losing his temper he lost his premiership, as 
the majority turned against him, and he was left in a 
minority. Four years afterwards Crispi formed his 
second and last administration. It has been stated that 
his recall was due to Bismarck—that the King was 
against it. Nonsense! Giolitti, Crispi’s predecessor, 
who is by the way now again in power, had brought 
the affairs of the country to such a pitch that 
it seemed as if a general revolt was near at hand. It 
was the nation which called Crispi back to pove’ as 
the only man who could save the situation. In fact, the 
Italian Monarchy has never had since 1876 a stronger 
man than Crispi in the defence of public order, and King 
Humbert always listened to the voice of the nation 
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in choosing a Premier. Crispi’s 
second administration came to an 
abrupt end in consequence of the 
Italian defeat in East Africa. Crispi, 
who was morally, if not materially, 
responsible for the same, resigned 
without waiting for a vote of Parlia- 
ment, and ever since—March, 1896 
—he has lived a lonely life, speaking 
in the House very seldom and on 
very special occasions, and without 
taking any part whatever in the 
political combinations of the day. 
Crispi identified himself with the 
two principal features of King Hum- 
bert’s reign —to wit, the Triple 
Alliance and the Italian Colony in 
Africa. The Triple Alliance was 
formed long before Crispi was a 
Premier, and did not die with him, 
yet for a long period of years the 
Triple Alliance and Crispi seemed 





“COUNT CRISPI. 
* Whut my tongue dares not, that my heart shall say.” 
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became France’s second best-hated 
man, and, be it said to Crispi’s justi- 
fication, the more France hated 
Crispi the greater was his popularity 
in Italy ; and if popular favour may 
atone for the blunder of the states- 
man, Crispi’s sins have been entirely 
blotted out by the approval of the 
nation. Italy was not wiser than 
her Premier, though for years after- 
wards she ruefully deplored Crispi’s 
visit, especially when she perceived 
the relations with France becoming 
every day more strained, and in both 
countries the press was talking of 
a war as if it were not only possible 
but inevitable. In fact only after 
Crispi’s final retirement did a better 
feeling begin to prevail in both 
countries, and ultimately a new 
Franco-Italian commercial treaty 
was signed, and the political relations 
became once more friendly. 
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to be synonymous. This was because 
Crispi most unwisely gave to the 
Alliance the character of hostility to 
France. I happened to be in Rome the day on which 
Crispi started for his first visit to Bismarck. This visit can 
be considered as the fundamental mistake of Crispi’s foreign 
policy. Count Robilant told me here in London that 
Bismarck, in 1886, wrote to him expressing the desire of 
a visit, and that he answered back, ‘“ No, thank you.” 
Robilant was a diplomat, and he could see what an effect 
a visit would have had in France. Count Robilant’s 
successor could not see this, and hence his journey to 
Friedrichsruhe. I am not’ judging of this with a 
posthumous wisdom. On the very evening of Crispi’s 
departure from Rome I wrote for an Italian paper my 
impressions thereupon, in the course of which I said: “ If 
Crispi does not come back from his visit to Bismarck, 
with the commercial treaty with France signed, Italy 
will have to pay very dearly for that visit.” Before 
Crispi returned from Germany, the ominous news 
reached Rome that the French Parliament had refused 
the treaty with Italy. Undoubtedly, Crispi did not ex- 
pect this, but surely, if he had wished for such a 
commercial rupture, he could not have done better than 
visit France’s most hated enemy. In this way Crispi 
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The military disaster at Adowah 
happened when Crispi was Premier, 
and in favour of the war against Abyssinia. It has been 
stated in the Italian Parliament that Barattieri was com- 
pelled to give battle unprepared, because Crispi had wired 
him a victory was wanted to save the Government. 
Anyhow, it has not been put in the records that Crispi 
ever did anything to prevent Barattieri’s folly, and, 
rightly or wrongly, the nation as a whole charged Crispi 
with the responsibility of that disaster. On another point 
Crispi was popular in Italy,—to wit,in his uncompromising 
attitude towards the Vatican, though if ever the dream 
of a conciliation approached the possibility of realisation, 
it was in 1887 under Crispi’s first Ministry. 

Now | must bring this paper to a close. When Crispi 
resigned in 1896 hardly a voice was heard in his defence ; 
but the prospect of his disappearance from the world has 
deeply moved the country and reminded her that her 
oldest statesman was a man who had taken active part 
in the insurrection of 1848, who had been in turn the 
intimate friend of Mazzini and the right hand of Garibaldi; 
the faithful Minister of King Humbert, and who has 
loved much and suffered accordingly. 

GIOVANNI DALLA VECCHIA. 
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(1.) THE TEMPEST IN THE LIBERAL TEACUP. 


‘*For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.’”,—Dr. WartTrTs. 


HAT was almost the first serious attempt made by 
the Leader of the Opposition to perform the first 
duty of his office, viz., to oppose the Government of 

the day when it sins against the first principles of sound 
policy in the conduct of the war, precipitated a revolt which 
has been the talk of the month. When Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, in blunt, plain English, branded the 
‘methods of barbarism” by which the Government was 
carrying on the war in South Africa, he touched to the 
quick the sensibilities of those quondam supporters of his 
whose devotion to Lord Milner far exceeds their devotion 
either to the principles of humanity or to the leader whom 
they pledged themselves to follow. They could stand 
differences of opinion about the beginning of the war : 
they could tolerate differences of opinion about the ending 
of it. But to criticise the methods employed in carrying 
it on, to suggest that the farm-burning, the women-harry- 
ing, the child-starving, and all the rest of the devilries by 
which we have covered the name of Britain with infamy, 
were other than the legitimate methods of a high-souled 
Christian belligerent, was not to be thought of. This was 
the unpardonable sin, justifying immediate revolt, infinite 
clamour, and hubbub inconceivable. 
A LOST CHANCE. 

Yet if these malcontent mutineers had but been aware 
of it, this phrase of their quondam chief afforded them a 
better chance of rallying the party as an effective fighting 
force capable of supporting an alternative Government 
than has been offered them for years, or will, in all proba- 
bility, ever be offered them again. For while the great 
bulk of the nation is as yet but half awake to the extent to 
which the foundations of the Empire are being destroyed 
in South Africa, the majority of Englishmer, Welshmen, 
and Scotchmen do not believe in making war like 
savages. They detest methods of barbarism so much that 
it is only by making believe that such methods are not 
employed they can be induced to acquiesce in the continu- 
ance of a war marked by such violations of international 
law. All that the Liberals needed to have done in order to 
have defeated the Government was to have exerted them- 
selves as a whole energetically and resolutely, in order to 
compel every man and woman in the kingdom to face 
the terrible but indisputable fact that the Government 
in South Africa has resorted to methods of barbarism. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman saw it and seized his 
opportunity. But the friends of Lord Milner also saw 
their danger. They instantly rallied to the side of the 
Government, and effectually paralysed the last despairing 
effort that has been made to use the present Opposition 
as an organised instrument for the cause of civilisation. 

MR. ASQUITH’S MAKE-BELIEVE. 

Mr. Asquith began the game by pretending that the 
atrocities, which even he had been constrained to con- 
demn, were things of the past. It was one of those half- 
truths which are ever the greatest of lies. They were 
things of the past, no doubt, as the river Thames was a 
thing of the past; but like the great stream which 
nourishes the heart of the Empire, they are also things 
of the living present. Farm-burning has never ceased. 


If it is not going on at this hour it is only because there 
is no longer a farm within range of our troops which 
it is worth while to burn. The starving of women and 
children to death by half feeding them until their 
husbands and fathers lay down their arms has been 
abandoned on paper. In cynical frankness its bar- 
barity was too apparent. So the avowed policy of half 
rations for the relatives of combatants is ostensibly 
abandoned ; but the policy of subjecting the whole mass of 
women and children of the burghers to privation and 
disease is -enforced more ruthlessly than ever. The 
numbers of wretched captives penned in the so-called 
refugee camps is higher than it has ever been. The 
average death rate for June, according to the 77mes 
correspondent, was 109 per 1,000, as against 116 in May. 
SIR EDWARD GREY’S BETRAYAL. 

But it was to Sir Edward Grey, who must be regarded 
as the worst of all the mutineers, that was reserved the 
leading vé/e in the betrayal of the cause of humanity. 
In a speech which he delivered at Peterborough in the 
course of the controversy he actually had the audacity 
to assert, in direct contradiction to the watchword of his 
chief, that so far from war being waged by “ methods of 
barbarism,” there never had been so humane a war. His 
exact words were as follows :—“ The military authorities 
must have a free hand, and I believe they are doing 
everything in the most humane way possible. . . . I will 
give no vote in the House of Commons and I will make 
no speech which in any way lends colour to what I 
believe to be an unworthy imputation on our troops, that 
this war is not being conducted by legitimate methods.” 
“ Pecca, pecca, fortiter” is no doubt a good, sound 
maxim in which Sir Edward Grey believes. So also 
does the Grand Turk. These assurances of Sir Edward 
Grey remind me of nothing so much as of the complacent 
and confident declarations with which from time to time 
the Sublime Purte is wont to meet the remonstrances of 
Europe about the occurrence of some horrible Bulgarian 
or Armenian massacre. This kind of Pharisaic assevera- 
tion is in itself a “ method of barbarism,” the inevitable 
corollary of the other methods of barbarism employed by 
Empires which war on women and children. 

WHEN IS A LIBERAL NOT A LIBERAL? 

The net result of the whole controversy is clear. 
“When is a war not a war?” asked Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, and answered his own question thus: 
“When it was waged in South Africa by methods of 
barbarism.” We are now able to supplement his ques- 
tion by another equally pertinent inquiry: “ When is a 
Liberal not a Liberal?” “* When he refuses to support 
his leader in protesting against methods of barbarism in 
South Africa.” 

Apart from the tragic significance of this public hart 
karé committed upon the Liberal Opposition by men 
who still sit upon the front Opposition bench, the com- 
motion in the Liberal ranks has been the most farcical 
thing seen in recent politics. We have been witnessing 
a veritable oféra bouffe, worthy of Offenbach. It was 
“ Alice in Wonderland ” realised in the prosaic twentieth 
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Lord Rosebery as Napoleo:. 
(From Mr. Gould's new book.) 


century. Every one laughed till they cried, excepting 
the chief performers, who took themselves as seriously 
as Jack the Ripper, to whom Lord Rosebery made 
allusion. Of the three leading conspirators—of course, 
only in a Pickwickian sense: the whole affair 
is Pickwickian from first to last—Lord Rosebery 
achieved the greatest success as a sensational surprise 
change artist. Sir Edward Grey played the vé/e of leading 
conspirator, while Mr. Asquith—poor Mr. Asquith—fell 
heavily between two stools. His letter to the Chairman 
of the Stratford Liberals displayed clearly his determina- 
tion to pose as leader of the party even before Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was deposed, while his beggarly 
following of eighteen members at the famous dinner 
which was to be a trial of strength between the 
parties is an eloquent illustration of the vanity of great 
expectations. 
MR. ASQUITH JUDGED OUT OF HIS OWN MOUTH. 

No greater punishment, however, can be inflicted 
upon Mr. Asquith than the fact that his present eager 
advocacy of a policy of annexation, and his support of 
the Ministerial plan of leaving not a shred of indepen- 
dence to the burghers, has led to the resurrection of the 
emphatic words which he spoke in opposition to the war 
at Dundee in 1899. Mr. Asquith said :— 

I dissociate myself, however, entirely from those—if such 
there be—who hail this war, this deplorable, this lamentable 
war, aS a means to an ulterior end—the subordination of the 
Boers and the annexation of the Dutch Republic. Such an 
intention has been emphatically and repeatedly repudiated by 
Her Majesty’s Government ; it finds no place, so far as I know, 
in the programme of policy of any responsible politician in this 
country. To adopt that, to connive at it, would be to justify a 
hundredfold the charges of Pharisaism and hypocrisy. 

If we contrast this with Lord Milner’s declaration at 
Cape Tow", May 7th, 1901, that “the British people had 
gone straigit upon the way upon which they had set out 
from the first, to make an end of the business once and 
for all, to make South Africa one country under one flag, 
and with one system of law and government,” and 
then remember that Mr. Asquith is the supporter of 
Lord Milner against Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
we can form a tolerably accurate estimate of the value to 


be placed in Mr. Asquith’s assurances, and “justify a 
hundredfold the charges of Pharisaism and hypocrisy ” 
which lie at his door. 

The following diary of the Commotion may be found 
useful for reference. 

At the dinner of the National Reform Union, held, at 
Holborn Restaurant on June 14, at which Sir W. Har- 
court, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. Morley were 
present, speeches were delivered in which the war and 
its authors were criticised. It is memorable for the 
phrases, Sir Henry’s “ Methods of Barbarism,” and Mr. 
Morley’s complacent assertion that the anti-war Liberals 
formed “the main stream” of the party. At the Queen’s 
Hall on June 19, a meeting held to bid farewell to Mr. 
Merriman and Mr. Sauer insisted upon amending the 
resolution prepared by the Committee and moved by Mr. 
Lloyd George, in order to protest against the destruction 
of the independence of the Republics. Mr. Labouchere, 
who was in the chair, pleaded that he was not responsible 
for the decision of the meeting, and Mr. Lloyd George 
subsequently in the House of Commons repudiated any 
responsibility for the amendment upon which the meeting 
insisted with apparent unanimity and without any protest 
from the platform. After this Mr. Haldane, in the House of 
Commons on the 25th, deemed it necessary to make plain, 
what nobody had ever doubted, that he had neither part 
nor lot with those who belong to Mr. Morley’s “ main 
stream,” Mr. Asquith, addressing the Liberals of Essex 
at Liverpool Street Hotel, a few days later, deemed it 
incumbent upon him more emphatically than ever to affirm 
his dissent from the views expressed by his leader in the 
House of Commons, and more especially to repudiate the 
Morleyan doctrine of the “main stream.” He said :— 

Where we were obliged to part company with our friends was 
here : that we held and still hold that war was neither intended 
nor desired by the Government and the people of Great Britain, 
but that it was forced upon us without adequate reason, entirely 
against our will. 

His conviction, he said, must necessarily colour their 
views as to the settlement. Waxing bolder by this 
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Another Shock. 


LiperaL Party: ‘Oh, deary me! What’s the trouble now? And’ 
just when we were beginning to get on again so nicely, too!” 

THE SEA-SERPENT: ‘‘ Don’t be frightened, ma’am; I’ve only come up: 
to blow !” 


[July 18. 


(‘I hold myself absolutely free from the restraint which I imposed 0” 
myself nearly five years ago. Not that I desire to re-enter the arena of 
party politics ; far from it. I shall never voluntarily return to it.”—Lord 
Rosebery’s Letter to the City Liberal Club. 
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“ An two men ride a horse, one must ride behind.” 
Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herald. 


enunciation of views, hailed with wild delight by the 
Jingo press, the Liberal Imperialist group in the House 
decided to give a dinner to Mr. Asquith as a “trial of 
strength.” 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman thereupon, feeling his 
leadership challenged, summoned a meeting of the party 
at the Reform Club, and meantime went down to 
Southampton, where he defined his position and defied 
the mutineers. He said :— 

It is now seemingly impossible to preserve unity owing to the 
persistent schemes and efforts of a few men who, under the 
influence, I imagine, of some personal jealousy or antipathy of 
their own, are constantly and actively engaged in magnifying 
and embittering such differences in political opinion as exist. 
All I will say to-night is that it is time to be done with these 
practices. (Cheers.) I shall appeal to my fellow-members of 
the party in the House, and, if need be, beyond them to all 
true Liberals throughout the country—(cheers)—for their support 
in the effort to put down this disorder and to restore efficiency to 
the great historical party to which we belong. (Cheers.) 

The party meeting came off at the Reform Club on 
July 9th. One hundred and sixty-three members attended. 
Sir Henry made a capital speech, in the course of which 
he said :— 

We are divided not on account of real and essential diver- 
gencies of opin’, but because of the operation of certain per- 
sonal antagonisi.:, which for the last half-dozen years have 
disturbed and paralysed the Liberal party. Iam here to say to 
you deliberately and emphatically that we shall never restore 
healthy efficiency to the Liberal party in the House of Commons, 
unless these cabals are put down. 

Mr. Asquith said :— 

I am not one of those who think that the bulk of the ditficulties 
and troubles of our party can be put down to personal causes. 
It is because in relation to this war there has been from the first 
and there is now a difference of opinion which rests upon honest 
deep conviction, a difference such as honourable men, actuated 
by public motives, and full of loyalty to Liberal principles and 
to the Liberal party, may reasonably and conscientiously enter- 
tain. Things being as they are, I venture to claim here for 
myself and for others, full and unfettered liberty in this matter 
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from time to time to express and act upon our honestly 
entertained convictions without any imputation of party dis- 
loyalty. 

Sir Edward Grey, who followed, said :— 

After all it is the personal things which have been not the 
most important but the most painful in all these transactions. I 
have no personal antipathies. I am glad that I am in the 
fortunate position of being old enough to have some personal 
attachments, and being too young to have personal jealousies. 
But I, too, have suffered. Let anyone put himself in my place 
with the best years of his life slipping away, and consider the 
discouragement and the blight of knowing that personal cross- 
currents existed, and were affecting the party. Sir, it is time we 
got free from that discouragement and blight . In this 
crisis in the affairs of the country—for it is a crisis in the affairs 
of the country, as well as in our own party—there are two 
things of which no one can think; one is, no map 
can think of retiring from public life; and the other is that 
no man can think of going over to support the present 
Government. (Hear, hear.) I for one am convinced that they 
are a worn-out Government ; that they have neither foresight nor 
grasp in things abroad, and have no conviction in things at home. 
There is no health nor hope to be found in them. [ am anxious 
that this meeting should consider that it has not merely passed 
the resolution which is before it, but given us a charter to cxpress 
our opinions freely upon questions upon which it is known that 
we differ. 
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News of the World.) 


Disillusioned. 


Mr. AsquitH: “It won’t do, dear. I must draw the line somewl eve, 
and if you go flirting with those Pro-Boer people, all is over between us.” 


[With apologies to Mr. T. B. Kennington. 




















{July 17. 





More Shakesperian Nights. 


Ricwarp III. (C.-B.): “ A horse! a hors?! my kingdom for a horse.” 
Catessy (Asquith and Labby, Loth speaking at once): ‘* Withdraw, 
my lord, I'll help you to a hovse.” 


The resolution of confidence and appreciation having 
been passed unanimously, Sir Henry said :— 

I entirely approve and sympathise with what has been said 
as to the advantages of the free expression and interchange of 
opinions, even the most widely differing from each other, and 
the proper thing is for us to think none the worse of any because 
he happens to disagree with us, but to find out rather the 
hundred and one questions upon which we can work loyally and 
steadily together. 


On July 12th Sir Henry went down to Wales and 
delivered a stirring speech to the Liberals at Ponty- 
pridd, in which he vigorously defended his views. 

On July 16th Lord Rosebery wrote a letter to the 
City Liberal Club in which he declared :— 

I shall. never voluntarily return to it (the arena of party 
politics), On the contrary, I believe that there is a useful and 
uncoveted place in the commonwealth for one who, having held 
high office, and having no desire to hold it again, can speak his 
mind with absolute independence. I speak, therefore, for myself 
alone. 

He then justified and endorsed the contention of the 
Stop-the-war party in the following sentence :— 


Morally, either the war is just or unjust, either the methods 
are uncivilised or legitimate. If the war be unjust and its 
methods uncivilised our Government and our nation are 
criminal, and the war should be stopped at any cost. If the 
war be just, carried on by means which are necessary and 
lawful, it is our duty to support it with all our might in order 
to bring it to a prompt and successful conclusion. These are 
supreme issues; none greater ever divided two hostile parties. 
How then can one party agree to differ on them? 


The root of the trouble, he said, lay much deeper than 
the war :— 

For the severance is ore not simply on the war, which will 
terminate with the war, but a sincere, fundamental, and 
incurable antagonism of principle with regard to the Empire at 
Jarge and our consequent policy. One school, blind as I think 
to the developments of the world, is avowedly insular ; the other 
places as the first article of its creed the responsibilities and 
maintenance of our free and beneficent Empire... . The real 
cause, then, in my judgment, of the weakness of the Liberal 
party is an honest and irreconcilable division of opinion on a 
group of questions of the first importance. One school or the 
other must prevail if the Liberal party is once more to become a 
force. Until that time arrives it is of no use to speak of the 
gran.‘ old pzinciples of the Liberal party. That is all very well 
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for a peroration. But for practical or business purposes it is 
necessary to know what these principles are, as applied to the 
British Empire in the present condition of the world. 


To this letter Sir Edward Grey replied in a speech at 
Peterborough on July 17th, saying pretty curtly that if Lord 
Rosebery desires the Liberal party to be brought to one 
mind on the matter he should go a good deal beyond his 
letter. He should step in from outside, and use his per- 
sonal influence to promote that one mind :— 

There is no such thing as a political conscript. If a man’s 
influence is to be used powerfully for good, it must be a voluntary 
effort on his own part to come in. The impulse must come from 
within him, from his own moral feeling that he is necessary for 


\ the party and for the country; he must not wait for outside 


influences to be brought to bear upon him. 


Lord Rosebery, thus adjured, delivered a vehement 
speech at the City Liberal Club on July roth. It was 
morbid to the point of hysteria and injudicious in the 
extreme in its reference to his famous false step in the 
“ predominant partner” speech. He then defined what we 
may regard as the Rosebery platform. Addressing the 
Liberal party, he said :— 

“*VYou start with a clean slate as regards these cumbersome 
programmes with which you were overloaded in the past. You 
are disembarrassed from some entangling alliances. You may 
proceed to deal in a new spirit with the new problems of the age 
as they arrive, and I for one—I do not know if my mental 
vision is much farther than that of those who are here—yet I do 
not yet despair of seeing the Liberal party, or some such party, 
because if the Liberal party will not undertake it the matter is of 
such necessity that some party will create itself. I do not 
despair of seeing the Liberal party purged from all anti-national 
elements, and confident, therefore, of the support of the country 
in regard to Imperial and foreign questions of policy, proceeding 
in the work of domestic reform. 

Query : does this mean Overboard with Home Rule 
and Down with the Newcastle Programme? What 
is to take its place? New life breathed into the adminis- 
trative dry bones of our public offices, a workmanlike 
army, a fleet above suspicion—that and nothing more «i 
present. As to his personal attitude, Lord: Rosebery 
said :— 


For the present at any rate I must proceed alone. I must 
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Daily Express.) [July 22. 


Another Distressed Agriculturist. 


FARMER CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN (indignantly): ‘‘ Well, I don’t mind 
this Rosebery fellow ploughing his lone furrow in my field, but, hang it all, 
he needn't have ploughed right along the footpath. Now, somebody’s got 
to tread it all down again !” 
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plough my furrow alone. That is my faite, agreeable or the 
reverse. But before I get to the end of that furzow it is possible 
I may find myself not alone, 

Mr. Asquith’s dinner party, attended by a fraction 
of the eighty members upon whose presence they had 
calculated, produced nothing notable but Mr. Asquith’s 
eloquent definition of the Empire :— 

‘It does not mean a syndicate for the exploration and ex- 
ploitation of the rest of the world ; it does not mean a mere 
commercial partnership, founded upon a basis of profit and loss ; 
it does not mean even a simple mutual insurance society for the 
protection of its members against external attack. Its sig- 
nificance and its value to us are these—that with all its failures 
and shortcomings, with all its weak places and its black spots, 
it is the greatest and most fruitful experiment that the world has 
yet seen in the corporate union of free and self-governing 
communities.” 

Upon this deliverance the party has been allowed to 
rest in peace. 

Lord Rosebery has ventured to make the brilliant 
suggestion that the Liberal Imperialists should enclose 
the word Imperialist in brackets. Good Protestants in 
1870 maintained vehemently that editors who omitted to 
put inverted commas before and after the word “ Ecu- 
menical” in reporting the proceedings of the Council of 
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Infallibility betrayed the Protestant faith into the hands 
of the Pope. It is doubtful whether Lord Rosebery’s 
brackets will be more efficacious than ‘the Protestants’ 
commas. 

It is the fashion to say Lord Rosebery has injured 
himself by what he has done last month. He never 
injures himself so much by what he does as by what he 
does not do. Last month he showed some signs of an 
inclination to do his proper work in the House of Lords. 
Let him stick to his task and he may be and may do 
anything he likes. But if he shirks in the middle of the 
fray, and amuses himself in Europe when he ought to 
be slaving at Westminster—there is nothing to hope for. 

Finally note that Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman has given 
the measure of his sincerity in coining his famous phrase 
about “ Methods of Barbarism” by voting in favour of 
the £100,000 grant to the General by whose authority 
those methods were employed. To denounce a General’s 
methods as “ barbarous ” one day, and to enthusiastically 
vote him £100;000 the day after, without a single word of 
condemnation for the savagery for which he is responsible, 
is just the kind of thing that sickens and disgusts plain 
and straightforward men. 


Finis coronat opus. 
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The Lone, Long Furrow. 


“T must plough my furrow alone. That is my fate, agreeable or the reverse ; but before I get to the 
end of the furrow it is possible that I nay find myself not alone.”—Lord Rose. ery at the City Literal 


Club, Fu‘y 19, 1301. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles on Monday evening in the House of Commons quoted, afr2pos of Lord Rose- 
bery’s pusition, from Cowper’s lines of Alexander Selkirk :— 


I am out of humanity’s reach, 
I must finish my journey alone; 


Never hear the sweet music of speech— 
I start at the sound of my own, 


(Our artist declines to say whose is the footprint on the sand. 
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Enevold Sorensen. 


Professor Deuntzer. 
(Home Affairs.) 


(Prime Minister.) 

















Colonel V. H. O. Madsen. 
(War.) 
SOME PROMINENT MEMRERS OF THE DANISH CABINET. 
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(Marine.) 


Vice-Admiral Johnke. 
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(2) THE LIBERAL VICTORY IN DENMARK. 





THE NEW MINISTRY: BY A DANISH CORRESPONDENT. 


HE political victory of the Liberal Party in Denmark 
that ended the bitter fight of more than thirty years 
between the old Denmark—that rooted inlandlordism 

—and “the new Denmark,” that loving nature, is the 
crowning historical event of an evolution of a hundred 
years, which has modernised the Danish people in a 
higher degree than most of the other peoples. 

THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION OF 1788. 

In 1788 the state of Denmark was very much like that 
of Ireland to-day. Great landlords owned the whole 
country, and the peasants were considered silly, lazy and 
so forth. 

In 1788 a series of great land reforms began, with the 
result that Denmark almost realised the “three acres and 
a cow ” ideal ; and indeed the great landlords now only own 
eight per cent. of the country, while all the farmers are 
freehold proprietors of farms from fifty to one hundred 
acres in extent, and three-fourths of the working men in 
the villages are likewise freehold owners of their houses 
and some few acres of land. 

These reforms soon brought great prosperity to the 
peasantry, and with the prosperity came interest in public 
affairs, and a demand for political influence and power. 

In 1831 Denmark obtained a degree of representative 
government—political bodies in each province—but only 
with consultative power. But the political activity of the 
peasantry had already begun, and we find “ Bénder” 
peasants among the active agitators and great national 
orators. Ten years iater the powerful “ League of the 
Peasants’ Friends” was formed, and the question of the 
rights of the peasantry naturally dominated all others. 

‘ THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION OF 1848. 

In 1848 the people of Copenhagen went ex masse in a 
great procession, headed by the Council of Copenhagen, 
to the King’s palace, and claimed a constitution under 
threat of taking to “ the self-help of despair.” The King 
gave way, and a Liberal Ministry entered office. While 
the small nation, of only 1,400,000, sent 60,000 men and 
a large fleet to the three years’ war with Northern 
Germany, which ended with the bloody victories of 
Fredericia and Ested, in which latter 40,000 Danes 
won a two day’s fight with a loss of nearly 4,000 killed 
and wounded, the constitutional Parliament was giving 
the country a new constitution, with full power for the 
people and universal suffrage. The constitution dates 
from June 5th, 1849. In the new Parliament the !eft 
wing was formed by the “ Bondevenner” (Friends of the 
Peasant), most of them farmers or agricultural labourers, 
the party numbering about one-third of the Lower House, 
the other two-thirds being the “ National Liberale,” or 
men of constitutional views, but of a more academic and 
bureaucratic character. 

The war of 1864 brought about the failure of the 
foreign policy of the “ National Liberale” party, which, 
presaging the coming to power of the democratic 
peasantry, patched up a hurried alliance with the great 
landlords, and other relics of the ancien régime. 


THE TRIUMPH OF REACTION, 1866. 


In August, 1864, before the conclusion of peace, they 
began a strong agitation for a revision of the consti- 
tution, which, after a two years’ struggle, ended in the law 
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of 1866, which altered the character of the Upper House 
so much that the Conservative elements of the nation now 
have vast influence. 

At the eleventh hour the Conservative struck this 
treacherous blow at the people, whose sons they by a 
foolish policy had led to war against desperate odds with 
Germany and Austria at once. 

As soon as the war was over the people’s energy, stung 
by the disasters of the war, rose as never before. The 
motto of the hour was, “ What has been lost without 
must be won within.” A succession of popular progres- 
sive movements was begun—for instance, that for the 
cultivation of the heaths in Jutland, where in the last 
thirty five years an area of land equal to the tenth of the 
whole of Denmark has been won for agriculture or planted 
with trees. The peasants rose in a body against those 
responsible for the policy of 1864, and in 1872 the Left 
Wing or Democratic Party was returned with a small 
majority in the Lower House. 

A free constitution already existed on paper, but freedom 
in practice means power for the people in all public 
matters,.and of that freedom there was but little in 
Denmark. There were but few Democratic papers then 
in Denmark and none in Copenhagen, which, like almost 
all the towns, was either simply Conservative or politically 
asleep. In nearly all municipal and other bodies the 
Conservative element preponderated. Conservatives 
owned all banks and insurance companies ; all trade was 
in their hands—in fact, all power belonged to them, 
except that the Democrats had a majority of two votes 
in the Lower House. 

A THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

The Conservatives actually violated their owr prin- 
ciples so far as to refuse to hand over the govern- 
ment to the majority, and a bitter political struggle 
began between the old and the new Denmark. This 
struggle lasted nearly thirty years. Its causes were four- 
fold. The Democratic Party had to rouse the entire 
peasantry in order to win the cities and the upper classes 
to their side. The Danes had to complete their right of 
self-government by enforcing its principles in all depart- 
ments of social life. Open rebellion, which might have 
brought about an armed insurrection from the south, was 
precluded by the nearness of Germany. Also the less 
stalwart members of the Democratic Party could not be 
depended upon at first, and faced about at the critical 
moment. 

That the Democratic Party has been able to hold fast 
to the same policy and force it through by dint of thirty 
years’ bitter struggle and many reverses, is due to the 
peculiar character of the Danish people, to their stubborn- 
ness and persistence that know no giving in. 

The Danish press has, in-proportion to the number of 
inhabitants, almost twice as large a circulation as that 
of any other country. Four-fifths of the newspapers 
are democratic, and entirely under the influence of the 
Liberal element in the community. 

Of the sixteen seats in the capital, the Conservatives 
only hold one, with a majority of 23 votes; and nearly 
all the cities are won for the Democrats. Alnsost all the 
students are Liberals. How the peasantry vote is shown 
by the fact that many constituencies have brought up to 
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98 per cent. of the electors in an area of from twenty to 
thirty miles around to the polling place. 


HOW THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT OUT. 


The Conservatives have been shut out from every 
municipal body or important committee all over the 
country when the Democrats could bring a majority to 
the poll. The latter have organised hundreds of banks, 
which collect their own money. When during an econo- 
mic crisis the Conservative papers proposed to ruin the 
peasantry by calling up the capital lent on mortgage on 
farms, these banks were able to give their clients a 
guarantee for new mortgages ; and the Conservatives 
were completely foiled. Farmers and working men have 
formed large co-operative and trade-union associations, 
which have made the Danes more independent of capital 
than any other nation. They are now a self-governing 
people in every. sense of the word. 

The main features of the struggle are as follows. The 
Conservatives, who had lost their majority of two at the 
elections of 1872-3, tried to win it back by raising the 
standard of militarism and proposing heavy expenditure 
on fortifications. The Democrats won a great victory in 
1876 against these laws, reducing the Conservatives to 
some 35 members out of 102 in the Lower House. 

THE COUP D’ETAT OF 1885. 

In 1877 the Conservative Ministry (Estrup Ministry), 
which came into power in 1875, got into difficulties over 
the budget, and at the critical moment some “ pseudo- 
democrats,” under the lead of Mr. Bojesen, gave way, 
and made a compromise with the Government. The 
Radicals, reduced to about thirty-five, were up in arms 
against the Moderates. At the elections of 1879 and the 
two elections of 1881 they reduced the recreant minority 
to submission, and formed a new Radical majority, which 
in 1884 rose to eighty-three. Mr. Estrup, a remarkably 
strong man, but unprincipled, now took the most 
extravagant measures. In the spring of 1885 he 
exceeded the budget (“bursted the budget,” he said), 
and called for provisio.al budgets, which had not been 
voted by Parliament. The Government maintained 
that when the two Houses did not agree about the 
budget, and in consequence no budget was voted, the 
constitution gave the government a right to give 
provisional budgets, or, as they are called in Denmark, 
“provisional financial laws.” Several university pro- 
fessors of law supported this theory, which, however, 
found one strong opponent. 


PREPARING FOR CIVIL WAR. 


The people-considered this as a coup d’état, and the 
crisis became acute. The Government meanwhile took 
strong military measures. A supply of Maxims and 
other guns, to last for six months or more, were got in. 
These were manned by officers only, as they dared not 
trust the conscript soldiers, and were ready for use at 
any moment, while hundreds of young Conservatives 
enrolled and armed in order to fight the Democrats. The 
Democrats, however, were careful to avoid giving any 
pretext for the use of the guns. But the agitation was 
very serious. Many peasants refused to pay taxes ; they 
ch:ered for the Republic as lustily as did the working- 
men in the towns, and furious demonstrations against the 
Government took place, and even against the King when 
he appeared in the country districts. The present King 
has always:been unpopular among the Democrats. Of 
this most striking proofs could be given from speeches 
in Parliament, the complete indifference of the people, as 
a whole, to any Royal festivities, and from the speeches of 
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peasants who formed deputations to the King, which were 
frequently the occasion for much plain-speaking. The 
Government, on their side, tried to rouse their adherents 
by a strong agitation for more fortifications. The army 
officers actually held as many as 1,100 public meetings 
about the country ; and a League of National Defence 
was formed, which raised by private subscriptions enough 
money to build two forts outside Copenhagen. 

THE REIGN OF THE MODERATES. 

After five years, when the Government was almost 
tired out, a split came in the Democratic party. It was 
again Mr. Bojesen who formed a new “ Moderate Party” 
of forty Democrats. He would never, he said, make a 
compromise with the Government, but only try to carry 
out some reforms. But the Radicals knew better, and 
again appealed to the people to form a new majority. 
Mr. Bojesen, however, managed fairly well at the elections 
of 1892, and in 1894 he made a sort of compromise with 
the Conservatives, in consequence of which Mr. Estrup 
resigned and a more moderate Conservative Government 
came into power. But the people, who would none of a 
compromise with a Government that had, as they thought, 
broken the constitution, mistrusted Mr. Bojesen, and the 
entry to power of the Radicals was assured. 

At the election of 1895, the allied Moderates and 
Conservatives were thoroughly defeated, and the 
Radicals rose to 73 votes out of 114 in the Lower 
House. In 1897 the new Government resigned, and a 
“business Government” was formed of Conservatives. 
But the 1898 election was still more crushing for the 
Conservatives, and in the spring of 1900 they resigned. 
The Conservatives made a last effort with the Selusted 
Ministry, a Government which was hailed with derision 
on all sides, and has been nothing but a farce. 

THE VICTORY OF LAST APRIL. 

The Crown Prince made two public speeches in its 
favour, but without avail, and at the elections of April, 
1901, out of 114 members in the Lower House only five 
were won by the Conservatives, with small majorities, 
and even the strong Conservative majority in the 
Upper House was reduced to one vote through the 
rebellion of the Conservatives. 

The Danes are now a thoroughly Radical and Demo- 
cratic people, with a more perfect system of self- 
government in politics and business than perhaps any 
other nation. The population has increased so much 
that it is now as large as the whole population of the 
kingdom and duchies before 1864. After England it is 
also the richest country in the world per head of the 
population, and the excellence of its educational system 
is matter of common knowledge. 

Denmark, therefore, enters the new century steaming 
full speed ahead, and with the best hopes for the future. 

THE NEW MINISTRY. 


Fhe victory of April 3rd last was as complete over the 
Moderates as over the Government. Before the poll the 
Moderates were twenty-two strong, but Mr. Bojesen, 
the evil genius of the democracy, withdrew his candida 
ture ‘and retired into private life, while several of his 
supposed adherents declared during the campaign that, 
if re-elected, they would join the Radicals. Mr. Bojesen’s 
constituency, which he had represented since 1869, was 
taken by the Radicals, and the Moderates, now reduced 
to twelve or thirteen—of whom about half will join the 
Radicals if allowed—have lost all their fermer importance. 

The Premier and Minister of Justice is M. Deuntzer, 
Professor of Law at the University ; an old Radical who 
in 1885 publicly opposed the Government. 
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J. C. Christensen. 


(Minister of Instruction.) 


The Minister of Agriculture is Mons. Ole Hansen. He 
is a common farmer from a village in Seeland, owner of 
a farm of about one hundred acres; M.P. since 1890. In 
1885 he was member of several municipal councils which 
refused to publish the Government laws or follow its 
orders, and were consequently several times imprisoned, 
but without any result. He also refused to pay taxes 
after the “ provisional laws.” 

The law officer of the Crown is Mons. Alberti, who is a 
leader of many co-operative undertakings of the peasantry; 
M.P. since 1892. 

MR, J. C. CHRISTENSEN, 

Mr. Christensen is the most important member of the 
new Cabinet. He was born in West Jutland in 1856, the 
son of a farmer, and earned his living as a boy as a 
shepherd. He passed the examination for a village 
schoolmaster in Jutland, and taught till recently in the 
little village of Stadil, in West Jutland. In 1890 he was 
returned for Parliament, and in 1895 became leader of 
the Opposition. Of late years, the Conservative Govern- 
ment being so utterly weak, he practically ruled the 
country in his capacity of President of the Finance 
Committee of the Folkething. A few months ago he 
resigned his post as schoolmaster, succeeded in being 
elected a “revisor of the State,” and is now Minister of 
Religion and of Education. 

MR. V. HORUP. 


After Mr. Christensen, Mr. Horup is considered the 
greatest triumph for the Democrats. Born in 1841, the 
son of a schoolmaster in an Iceland village, he became a 
law student, taking his degree in 1867 at the University. 
In his youth he wrote a great deal of poetry, but never 
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had any of it printed. From poetry he turned to jour- 
nalism, and worked on the staff of a new Democratic 
paper in Copenhagen, the J/orgen Bladet. He is one of 
the most brilliant and best known of Danish journalists 
—the most brilliant, according to George Brandes. In 
1876 he was returned for Parliament, and it was he and 
two others who, between 1877 and 1891, broke down the 
Moderates and brought the Radical majority to power. 
In 1884 he founded the Poditiken, now the most im- 
portant paper in Scandinavia. He is Minister for 
Public Works and Communications. 


now 


MR. ENEVOLD SORENSEN, 

Mr. Sorensen was born in 1850, the son of a small 
ship’s captain. He passed his examination as a village 
schoolmaster, and when Berg, * The Danish O’Connell,” 
the great agitator and organiser of the democracy in 
1870, began his agitation and founded papers in many 
towns, Sorensen became editor of the principal paper in 
his own district... He was first returned for parliament in 
1887. He is now President of the Liberal Press Union 
of Denmark. 

In the new Ministry all sides of former Opposition ° 
are so equally and evenly represented that the Ministry 
can hardly fail to be very strong. The appointments are 
highly popular all over the country. 

All the Ministers, except Mr. Hage, are sons of the 
people in every sense. For the first time since 1866, 
there is a Danish Ministry in which not a single large 
landowner has a portfolio. It is also the first in which a 
simple farmer has a portfolio. The fersonnel of the 
Cabinet, indeed, affords the most striking demonstration 
of the way in which the Danish masses have defeated the 
Danish classes. Several members of the new Cabinet, 
especially Mr. Christensen, hold prominent positions in 
the Danish Peace Societies. 
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(3.) JOHN BULL AND HIS WAR THROUGH FOREIGN SPECTACLES. 


———— 6 


BY A CONTINENTAL SCAMPERER. 


HE accompanying reproduction of the latest Conti- 
nental caricature of John Bull from the Parisian 
Grelot hits off accurately enough the change that has 

come over John Bull of late years. It will be seen that 
he now wears khaki and an eye-glass, and has taken 
upon himself the semblance of Mr. Chamberlain. If the 
picture is not flattering to our national vanity, it must 
e admitted that our own patriotic caricaturists are 
equally cruel. What, for instance, could be more calculated 
to make prejudice against our country than Vanity Fair’s 
caricature of Mr. Brodrick? If anyone wished to bring 
out the popular Continental impression as to the kind of 
man who is responsible for the “ methods of barbarism,” 
now in full force in.the Transvaal, he could not do it 
amore effectively than by reproducing that portrait of the 
English Minister who will live in history as the Minister 
responsible for the prison camps of the Transvaal. I 
have never seen Mr. Brodrick, and Vanity Fair may 
have libelled him villainously. But if he looks like that, 
if he resembles a cross between Uriah Heap and a 
criminal convict far gone in reversion to the savage, then 
undoubtedly he accurately embodies what nearly every- 
body on the Continent seems to take for granted are the 
typical characteristics of England’s policy in South Africa. 
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O FOR AN HOUR OF MATTHEW ARNOLD! 

How often during the present fortnight have I deplored 
the death of Matthew Arnold! Would that he wer 
amongst us once more to hold the mirror up to his 
countrymen, and let them see, as he did in 1870, the 
bitter but unpalatable truth! It needs a man of. his 
standing and of his genius to compel the average Briton 
to realise how ineffably absurd appear the complacent 
delusions in which John Bull is accustomed to swathe his 
portly form. This national habit of serene indifference 
to what the foreigner thinks has often been a source of 
national strength, but there are cases in which it ma) 
involve us in grave peril. 

A DIFFERENCE OF TEMPERATURE. 


I have just returned from a Continental scamper, in 
which I have visited some half-a-dozen capitals, and had 
more or less conversations de voyage with French, 
Germans, Swiss, Roumanians, Dutch, Belgians, and 
Russians. It is obvious that to have crowded all this 
talk into a fortnight I can make no pretence to an 
exhaustive study of the comparative degree of condemna- 
tion with which England’s present policy is regarded by 
her neighbours. I only give you a surface impression ; 
Lut as you do not need to spend an hour in the grotto in 
the Rhone glacier to discover that the temperature differs 
from that of the sun at midday, so it is unnecessary to 
devote twelve months to a quantitative analysis of foreign 
opinion in order to recognise the difference of tempera- 
ture between, let us say, Geneva and London. The 
contrast between the mood of the man in the street in 
London and the man in the street in Paris or Brussels is 
as great as the contrast between the sweltering sun of 
our dog days and the cool air on the snow mountains of 
Switzerland. So great is the contrast that I forebode 
thunderstorms in the near future. 

“EARS HAVE THEY, BUT THEY HEAR NOT.” 

“Tt is amazing,” said to me a distinguished Roumanian 
author, who recently spent some days in London, “that 
the English people seem utterly unaware of the extent to 
which the war in South Africa has alienated all their 
friends on the Continent. Even in my own country, 


‘which has always been sympathetic to Great Britain, the 


feeling is as strong as elsewhere. But when I was in 
London even the people who ought to have been best 
informed about the current of foreign opinion seemed 
quite blind and deaf. They do not understand how 
universally the policy of the suppressing of a nationality by 
right of conquest is detested abroad, especially by the 
small states.” 


THE SENTIMENT OF NATIONALITY. 


You hear the same thing everywhere. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, I see, has borne his own personal 
testimony to the same fact that it is the friends of 
Engiand abroad who are the most dismayed at our 
persistence in a policy of conquest and annexation. 
The sentiment of nationality is strong, and the present 
war appeals to this sentiment in two ways. In the 
first case there is the sentiment of intense indignation, 
excited by the spectacle of a great empire inaugurat- 
ing the twentieth century by an attempt to extinguish 
an independent nationality. This sentiment is power- 
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fully reinforced by the exultant pride with which 
every* small nationality in Europe regards the heroic 
resistance offered by the Boers to British arms as a 
guarantee of its own immunity from invasion and 
conquest. The Swiss, the Belgians, the Dutch, the 
Roumanians, all feel that if the Boers can put up so 
good a fight against Great Britain they, who are many 
times stronger than the burghers, may safely defy even 
the embattled millions of the great military empires 
whose ambitions menace them with extinction. The 
small nations, therefore, see the principle of nationality 
assailed by England at the very moment when the 
resistance of the Boers proves that an independent 
nationality which is willing to bear all and stake all in 
defence of its independence has a much greater chance 
of successful resistance than hitherto appeared possible. 
THE POLITICS OF THE SMOKING ROOM. 

One who scampers through the Continent like myself 
will find no personal inconvenience or insolence so long 
as he behaves himself, as some Englishmen do not, and 
refrains from talking like the Pharisee in the smoking- 
room or at fable @hdte. In that case he will probably 
have an unpleasant revelation of the gulf which yawns 


’ between the complacent Briton and his European ~v7s-d- 


vis. The hotel-keepers, of course, are always civil, and 
the waiters, intent upon their tips, will refrain from 
suggesting that our methods of warfare are methods of 
barbarism. But beyond those who have personal interest 
in standing in with the English, your bird of passage 
finds very few foreigners who will even condescend to 
pretend that they regard our war and the way in which 
we are wagirg it with anything but intense abhorrence 
and contempt, contempt because of the bungling manner 
in which we have failed to put it through in spite of our 
boasts, and abhorrence on account of the brutality with 
which we are universally believed to have waged war 
upon non-combatants, trampling under foot all the laws 
of war and desolating a country which we are unable to 
conquer. 
A CONVERSATION ON THE BRIENZER SEE. 


A few days ago I was crossing the Brienzer See, when 
it was my lot to overhear a conversation between a some- 
what stately and comfortable white-haired German lady 
and a short, stoutly-built German of about fifty or sixty 
years of age. He might have passed muster at any 
Scotch or English market town as a respectable, well-to- 
do farmer, a quiet-looking agriculturist, though the last 
‘man in the world from whom you would expect any 
violent sentiment, or, indeed, any intensity of feeling. 
The bystanders could not help hearing everything that 
passed between them. After the usual travel talk about 
the Rothorn and Giesbach Waterfall they began talking 
about the Boers. 

“ Ah, the poor Boers!” said the old lady. 
they fight.” 

“Yes,” said the man, “and the winter will soon be 
past, and they will fight better than ever. The English 
can do nothing against them. Ach Himmel! was there 
ever such a war? Never since the world was has a great 
army made war upon women and children, burning their 
houses over them like savages, and carrying them off to 
camp to die. It is horrible !” 

The old lady assented, but deplored their inability to 
help the unfortunate victims of British savagery. 

“No,” said the man, “we do what we can. We are 
organising relief, raising funds for the non-combatants. 


“ How well 
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The paper to which I subscribe, for instance, has 
organised such a fund, and we send out what we can to 
help the poor women.” 

He then talked somewhat mysteriously concerning 
organisation of a more effective nature, which had some- 
thing to do with artillery, but the precise character of 
this did not appear. 

- “UNSERE FLOTTE IST NOCH NICHT FERTIG.” 

“ But they don’t need our help,” he said. “ They will 
be very well able to hold their own, and when the winter 
is over, you will see. The English will never win.” 

He went on. 

“All Germans are of one mind on this subject.” 

“ But,” said the lady, “ we do nothing.” 

“No,” said he quietly, “ not yet.” 

“ And the Peace Conference did nothing.” 

“The Peace Conference,” said he sententivusly, “ was 
a farce. Its members dined together, and drank together, 
and made speeches, and did nothing. Now, you see all 
the rules that they drew up trampled under foot by 
England, but ”—and his voice assumed a somewhat 
deeper tone—“ as she has done, so it will be done to her. 
Not yet, perhaps ; our fleet is not ready.” 

The old lady laughed. 

“T suppose that is the reason.” 

“ Not yet,” he said. ‘“ Wait till w#sere Flotte is ready, 
and then they will see how they like war without rules. 
Then their time will come, but until our fleet is ready we 
must wait.” 

And this was with no braggart tone, but with the deep 
conviction of the man to whom the matter had long since 
ceased to be a question for discussion. England, in his 
eyes, and those of his friends, had put herself outside the 
pale of civilisation, had become practically hors da Joi, 
and nothing but the fact that the German fleet was not 
strong enough to mete out justice due for our crimes 
enabled us for the moment to enjoy a temporary respite ; 
but the day when wzsere Flotte is ready for action—then 
let England beware. 

STRAWS WHICH SHOW HOW THE WIND IS BLOWING. 


All this, of course, may be dismissed as the merest idle 
gossip, but on the other hand these straws may show 
which way the wind is blowing. In any case it would be 
as well before we worked ourselves up into paroxysms of 
rage concerning a report that a few Boers have treated 
half a dozen of our wounded as our soldiers boasted of 
treating thousands of wounded Soudanese, if we were to 
remember that outside the watery bulwark that surrounds 
our isle there is only one opinion as to the war and the 
methods by which we are waging it. It is assumed as a 
matter beyond discussion that we are acting like barbarians, 
and in face of the fact that two-thirds of the two Republics 
are a blackened waste, and that the mortality of non- 
combatants, women, and children in our prison camps 
is four times as great per thousand as that of our army 
which is actually engaged in operations of war, it is some- 
what difficult to frame a reply which does not provoke an 
outburst of derision or a contemptuous smile. Now we 
may be the best people in the world, we may be waging 
the most just war in which nation ever drew sword, and 
the conduct of our troops may be worthy of a host of 
archangels, but if so, it is well to remember that the 
perception of these facts is absolutely confined to the 
people of these islands. Outsiders who plume themselves 
that they see most of the game appear to come with 
astonishing unanimity to an absolutely opposite 
conclusion. 
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the party system, and not, I believe, into the Unionist party. 
Otherwise his task is hopeless, 

Mr. Spender concludes his paper by an eloquent 
tribute to Mr. Steyn. He says Mr. Steyn’s letter to Mr. 
Reitz 
may some day hold an honourable place in the annals of lost 
causes and impossible loyalties. For in its simple truthfulness 
and homely detail the picture which it presents to us is more 
moving than any that historians could imagine. The strong 
man who gathers the last remnant of a blasted and withered 
people to their final effort ; who will abate no jot of his claim 
to national existence, though the fighting men dwindle, and the 
cartridges run low, and starvation threatens and the invader is 
overwhelming—surely 4e compels a tribute from Engkishmen 
who have grown up in the free traditions of their race! I own 
I cannot imagine a party supposed to be Liberal watching 
such a struggle as this without the most cruelly divided emotions, 
For though necessity and high policy drive in one direction, 
sympathy and sentiment must pull in another. Many a Liberal, 
good friend of the Empire though he claims to be, must for ever 
dwell on the irony of fate which compelled us to this task, 
rather than upon the greatness, the justice, the glory and the 
beneficence of the enterprise. 


Some day it may be Mr. Spender will read this passage 
with the same kind of regret and amazement with which 
his prototype during the American war would read, 
after the loss of the American colonies, a somewhat 
similar tribute to the lost caus2 and impossible loyalty 
of Washington. The notion that high policy impels us 
imperiously to take a course opposed to sympathy and 
sentiment—which in this case mean sympathy with 
freedom and a sentiment of repugnance to the extermina- 
tion of an independent nationality in the supposed 
interest of Jingo Imperialism—will then appear in its true 
colours. It is not “high policy” but a mean crime 
to persist in the pursuit of ends which can only be secured 
by employing “ methods of barbarism” in order to crush 
an independent nationality. 


(3) SIR THOMAS WEMyss REID. 


Sir Thomas Wemyss Reid substitutes in the N7ne- 
teenth Century for the customary survey of the events of 
the month a dissertation upon “ The Liberal Imbroglio.” 
He wrings his hands over the extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented plight of the Opposition ; but with all his 
appearance of first-hand information he seems to have 
been left entirely in the dark as to the one fact which 
governed everything. He says :— 

Unhappily, as I think, the Leader of the Oppositidn was 
tempted to put forth his authority in order to secure the 
abandonment, or at least the postponement, of the dinner. He 
had no longer any reason to suppose that it was in any sense 
intended as a demonstration of hostility to himself. 

Sir Wemyss Reid, therefore, it would seem, never heard 
of the famous deputation of two members of the party 
to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, or of the uncom- 
promising intimation which one of them hurled at Sir 
Henry’s secretary to the effect that the dinner was to be 
a trial of strength, and was so intended from the first. 
In those circumstances, even Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman would probably have considered that it was 
his duty to secure the abandonment, or at least the 
postponement of the dinner. Writing in ignorance of 
this formal challenge, Sir Wemyss Reid feels himself free 
to speak of the “ bitter disappointment with which many 
members of the Right heard of Lord Rosebery’s refusal 
to come to the dinner” ; and then he lets himself go in a 
gush of enthusiasm over Lord Rosebery’s letter. “ It was 
stamped by the great qualities of courage and frankness. 
It said on the house-top that which all men had been 
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whispering in private, though no Liberal] statesman before 
him had dared to say it in public. There was no beating 
about the bush in this great manifesto.” 

He is not less enthusiastic about the speech which 
followed, “in which, for the first time since 1896, Lord 
Rosebery returned to the political arena as an active 
controversialist and possible leader.” 

From which it would seem that Lord Rosebery is no 
longer ploughing his furrow alone. The Imperialist 
Robinson Crusoe has at last found his man Friday, whose 
zeal and courage as a claque deserves the highest praise. 
Sir Wemyss Reid, however, should not overdo his admira- 
tion so as to make himself and his leader ridiculous, for 
when he tells us “ Nobody now cares what Mr. Lloyd- 
George and Mr. Bryn Roberts may say about the war, 
for nobody in the Liberal ranks has dared to associate 
himself with them,” he surely does not forget that both 
these gentlemen are in the Liberal ranks themselves, and 
no one knows better than Sir Wemyss Reid that there is 
not a constituency in the land in which there are not a 
great many people who would be very proud to associate 
themselves with these two gentlemen. That he is 
conscious of this is shown by the concluding sentence in 
the same paragraph, in which he finishes by warning the 
active and ambitious men who form this small party 
group, that if they are not content to bow before the storm 
(would net tempest in a teacup be a better phrase ? ) it is 
difficult to understand how a fresh schism and the re- 
construction of parties can be avoided. 

(4) MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


Mr. Greenwood, who is one of the philosophical and 
Conservative observers who have been appalled at the 
blundering which has characterised the conduct of the 
Government first in getting into the war and then in 
conducting it, writes in the New Liberal Review on 
“ Party Dissensions and Parliamentary Decay.” He says 
if Lord Rosebery’s letter is correct, Parliamentary 
Government is already done for, it is in a state of con- 
firmed paralysis or at the best of paralysis only remedi- 
able after many years. Mr. Greenwood doubts whether 
the Liberal Party is really paralysed. He thinks that 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his friends constitute so small 
a minority that they do not need to be reckoned with, and 
he especially rebukes Mr. Asquith for declaring that he 
allowed his theories as to the origin of the war to colour 
his conceptions of settlement. But surely if Mr. Asquith’s 
theory of the origin of the war is that the Boers possessed 
a double measure of original sin, and are a reprobate 
race such as they are daily described in the Jingo papers, 
such theory as to the origin of the war would necessarily 
colour his views as to how to settle it. 

Mr. Greenwood argues, for instance, that the Asquithian 
formula that the war was neither intended nor desired by 
the Government nor the people of Great Britain ; that 
it was forced upon us without adequate reason, and 
entirely against our will, is an unnecessary affirmation of 
a piece of history which may or may not be correct, but 
need have no practical relation to the problem of the 
present time. ‘hat problem is how to treat the Boers in 
such a way, both in the method of conducting the war 
and the mode of ending it, as will render it possible for 
us to get on with them in Africa in the future ; but Mr. 
Greenwood does not seem to recognise that a much 
larger number of Englishmen than those whom he credits 
to Sir Wilfrid Lawson are of opinion—being so misled by 
the systematic lying, wholesale and retail, which has gone 
on for the last two years in this country—that the Boers 
are so inhuman, so untrustworthy, so dominated by in- 
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sensate and over-mastering hatred of this country, that 
there is no good Boer but a dead Boer, and that the only 
way is, in Winston Churchill’s immortal phrase, so to 
reduce their number by a prolonged process of military 
attrition, that we need not trouble ourselves about their 
views in the future. In other words, we are waging what 
is desired by many people to be a war of extermination, 
in which all means are legitimate. It is unpatrictic 
to describe farm-burning, widow-starving, and child- 
killing as barbarous. 

While sympathising entirely with Mr. Greenwood in 
his effort to rally the wreck of the shattered Party in 
support of a sane, humane, and politic course in the 
Transvaal, it is no use blinking the fact that our estimate 
of the comparative guilt of the people who made the war, 
whether British or Boers, must necessarily dominate our 
judgment as to the best steps to be taken to end the war. 
If nothing can be done with the Boers but to kill them 
out, or if no confidence can be placed by any Boer in the 
pledged word of Mr. Chamberlain, then the war must go 
on until we have consummated the colossal crime of 
exterminating a nation in order to seize its territories and 
include it within the limits of our overgrown empire. 
Surely a difference of opinion as to the conduct of Ahab 
and Naboth at the beginning of the famous dispute 
about the vineyard would colour our views in deciding 
what should be the respective fates of the two disputants 
at the end of the controversy. 

(5) By AN OLD PARLIAMENTARY HAND. 

“ An Old Parliamentary Hand,” to whom years do not 
seem to have brought wisdom, writes in the National 
Review on “ Lord Rosebery’s Opportunity.” Lord Rose- 
_ bery, according to him, is the man of the hour. The 
present Ministry is played out, and among other reasons, 
strange to say, why Lord Rosebery must come to office 
is because he is the very man to bring about good rela- 
tions between England and Russia. But the chief 
obstacle to his attaining this desirable end is, I am 
surprised to learn, the existence of a certain Mr. Stead, 
who by his partisanship strengthens the hands of the 
old prejudiced Russophobe section. “The Russian 
patrons of Mr. Stead,” I am informed, “should realise 
that their Zrotégé has done far more injury to Anglo- 
Russian relations than their défe zotre, Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett.” Let us hope that my “ patrons” will take due 
note, and as it is certain they would never see what “ An 
Old Parliamentary Hand” has written if I did not repro- 
duce it here, I’m glad to humour him by quoting his 
nonsense. If he knew anything at all of the subject he is 
writing about, he would know that Lord Rosebery has 
never been a fersona grata in Russia—with the old Tsar 
because he was so much tied up with the Bismarcks, 
and the Russians in general because, ever since his 
marriage, they always feel that there is a Rothschild in 
his shadow. 

But this is only a little fooling by the way. “An Old 
Parliamentary Hand’s” main point is that Lord Rosebery 
must form a Ministry. He says :— 

Taking all things into consideration, and in view of the 
apparent impossibility of reconstructing the present administra- 
tion, should the existing Government come to an end, a Ministry 
with Lord Rosebery at its head, with Mr. Asquith leader of the 
House of Commons, Lord Charles Beresford at the Admiralty, 
Lord Kitchener at the War Office, Mr. Haldane on the wool- 
sack, Lord Cromer in the Foreign Office, men like Sir Edward 
Grey and Sir Henry Fowler, Secretaries of State, would be 
welcomed by the nation, and by many who would not be even 
its nominal supporters, These views are held by a large, 
important, and increasing section of the Unionist party, and 


OF REVIEWS. 


when Lord Rosebery said the other day that what he wished to 
see was life breathed into the dry bones of our public offices, an 
adequate Army created, an overwhelming Navy maintained, anc 
pressing domestic reforms undertaken, he spoke our sentiments. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that Lord Rosebery will stand by 
that speech to the City Liberal Club, made on July 19th. Now 
is the hour of his trial. Few men in English history have had 
a greater opportunity of acquiring the confidence of this serious 
and manly race. But he must not trifle with the situation, and 
not always cross the channel when there is a political crisis in 
England. To secure the support of the Unionists he must con- 
vince them that he is ready to become an active leader of a great 
National Party. 
he 
THE WAKE AFTER THE FUNERAL. 

Ir the Liberal Opposition be dead and buried, then a 
number of writers are keeping up a fairly lively wake after 
the funeral. The Fortnightly has a trenchant and brilliant 
but unsigned article on the politieal crisis, entitled “ The 
Cry for Men.” The writer deals out unsparing censure to 
Opposition and Government, to Lord Rosebery and the 
democracy. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is_ pro- 
nounced to be “on the whole a pro-Boer,” the meeting at 
the Reform Club was a pro-Boer victory, Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey have compromised their position, 
the Liberal Imperialists have forfeited the confidence of 
the country. The Government show little moral force 
and organic vigour :— 

The absence of heart, mind, and management upon education 
is deadly typical of the characteristic Ministerial attitude of 
lethargy, tempered by facetious scepticism, which fills the 
cowntry with contemptuous despair and dull hatred of the 
Government it supports. The supremacy of the ocean may be 
lost in our schools. 

“THE DECAY OF PERSONAL FORCE.” 

“The obvious symptom” revealed by this sweeping 
scrutiny is “the decay of personal force.” This in brief is 
the situation as it appears to the writer’s eye :— 

It is certain that wecan have nothing at present more con- 
vinced than Sir John Gorst in education, more powerful and 
original than Lord Lansdowne in foreign policy, more vertebral 
and thorough than Mr. Balfour in the management of the House, 
or anything more active, helpful and fervent than Lord Salisbury 
in the general composition of the Government. Led by a strong 
man, the Opposition would long ago have driven the Govern- 
ment from power. But it has been feebler in the use of its 
opportunities than have been Ministers in the execution of their 
duty. The reign of mediocrity is upon us. 

SENILITY ASCENDANT. 

Even if “the reign of mediocrity is becoming universal 
in Europe,” yet “training turns the scale when the 
average is pitted against the average”; and “the lack 
of political science and of moral and _ intellectual 
energy must place our rule-of-thumb politicians at as 
great a disadvantage as that to which rule-of-thumb 
routine has reduced our manufacturers and engineers.” 
At present— 

Senility reigns supreme... . . An industrial nation, whose 
vital questions are those of cities and of trade, is still ruled in 
the main by a rather narrow caste of rural mandarins, who 
never feel themselves to be inside the subjects which they 
decide, and are reluctant and sceptical as to the progress they 
are compelled to undertake. 

KING LOG PLAYED OUT. 


No other civilised country suffers from such an obsession. 
Mr. Gladstone had indeed, in the end, brought “the 
dynamic. qualities of democratic politics” into “ signal 
discredit.” But :— 

Fifteen years of the Cecilian spirit, continuously in power 
through the House of Lords even during the last brief interval 
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when the Radicals were in office, have completed the reaction 
against the Gladstonian emotion, and the country has had enough 
of the one as of the other. It craves once more for faith and 
warmth and positive design in politics. It knows that the 
empire must obtain these things or perish. 

LORD ROSEBERY—A “ DEPRESSING PHYSICIAN.” 

Yet talk of “an alternative government” usually means 
no more than a government under Lord Rosebery: a 
remark which leads to severe strictures on the ex- Premier 
and his “ most variable” record. His reputation has sunk 
from its highest in the Fashoda crisis to its lowest, before 
the letter to the City Liberal Club :— 

It was a depressing physician who confined himself to a dis- 
quieting diagnosis, warning the patient that unless speedy 
remedies were taken the results would probably be fatal, 
suggesting that all rival advisers were incompetent, and firmly 
refusing to prescribe. This was a form of the non-committal 
attitude not much more pleasing than that of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman himself. 


If he only could keep up the force and brilliancy of his 
attacks upon the reorganised hypocrisy of the Reform 
Club, he might still, says the writer, have the nation at 
his feet. But he asks, can he? The presumption is not. 
“A coalition between Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamber- 
lain would be the salvation of the Empire, but it will 
recognise after the war that the latter has won the pre- 
cedence.” 

OUR DECREPIT DEMOCRACY. 

The remedies offered by the writer for our pitiable 
plight are chiefly two : a depreciation of moderation and 
“a cry for men.” He says :— 

There will be no issue from this evil morass of insincerity and 
impotence until the country can be brought to question whether 
the true causeeof the mediocrity from which we suffer is not our 
exaggerated ideal of moderation, 


As shrewd a remark as any in this paper full of shrewd 
remarks is this on the disappointing demureness of 
democracy :— 


All the inherent disadvantages of the party system in its 
debilitated periods are alarmingly aggravated by the moderation 
of democracy. . . . Democracy, which was dreaded as an un- 
British system, has proved the most immovably British of all. 
Its patience and sobriety are such as were never known. Its 
dogged good-humour is untouched by divine discontent, and it 
lacks gall to make this Government bitter, It is incapable of 
initiative, and while the politicians wait to discover what it 
wishes, all it is wishing is that the politicians themselves should 
begin. Instead of violence, excitement, clamour, and the wish 
to overthrow Governments, it shows its dissatisfaction with 
politics by ceasing to take an interest in them. We have all 
been driven to recognise the unexpected virtues of democracy. 
Public life would be infinitely better for a little more of the 
active vices of democracy. After relieving us from all fears that 
it would lead us to the fate of France, it threatens us with the 
fate of Spain. 

If initiative cannot come from the people, it cannot come from 
parties. It must come more than ever from single persons, 

“OUR BEST !” 

To these general remedies the writer adds a pungent 
application: “the single dynamic personality in politics 
should be at the head of affairs. Mr. Chamberlain should 
be Prime Minister ! 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Premiership would revive the life of 
politics, and among other things would create a solid Opposition 
at once. He is the one man living capable of inspiring the 
executive energies of a whole Government, and of providing 
England with a powerful administration, And the worst of our 
fate is that Mr. Chamberlain is our best. 
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AN OLD Story RETOLD. 

Mr. Edward Dicey writes also in the Fortnightly on 
“Liberalism in Extremis,” arguing that Liberalism, 
having done its work, was logically dead and gone, and 
adducing as proof the nominal Liberal endeavour to 
maintain silence on the two great and vital questions of 
Home Rule and the War. The chief interest of the 
paper is its opening paragraph with its pointed allusion 
to the Reform Club meeting :— 

Some time towards the middle of the Nineteenth Century a 
Congress of advanced thinkers is said to have been held in 
Germany, with the view of settling the form of a new creed, 
which was to reconcile the progress of science with the undog- 
matic essence of Christianity, At the first sitting of the Congress 
a resolution was carried unanimously, that the creed of the future 
should commence ‘‘ We believe.” The Congress is reported to 
have remained in session for many months, and finally broke up 
without even being able to formulate any confession of faith as 
to what it was in which its members believed. 

THE LIBERALS ENEMIES OF DEMOCRACY. 

Who is Hattie E. Mahood? Such is the name 
appended to a notable article in the Forum for July 
entitled “ The Liberal Party the Enemies of English 
Democracy.” Miss Hattie entertains very strong views 
as to the responsibility of the Liberal Party for the guilt 
and shame of the present war, and the resulting con- 
sequences therefrom. She says :— 

But who can believe that the future of democracy rests with a 
party which stood by while a Conservative government made 
war upon a free people at the bidding of commercial exploiters, 
which has raised no protest at the barbarous conduct of the war, 
and which has concurred in the annexation of two free republics ? 
And that is the least part of the affair. The Liberal party, toa 
very large extent, has gloried in the war, has spread the war 
spirit, has preached war from hundreds of Liberal platforms and 
in hundreds of Nonconformist pulpits. And it has persecuted 
the few who have been faithful, and who have dared to denounce 
war, the war spirit, and all that war stands for. Is it not a fact 
patent to thoughtful and observant Englishmen to-day that if 
this party had not betrayed the heritage of the great past, we 
should have been saved, not perhaps from war, but from the 
worst consequences of the war, the moral degradation into which 
we have fallen? It was the sacred duty of the Liberal party to 
come to the rescue of the unthinking mob, whose instincts and 
passions are strong, but whose brains are weak, and which is 
always ready to follow, but cannot walk alone. 


The Liberals are still wandering inthe wilderness of 
temptation, and no one can see how soon they will 
emerge therefrom. She thinks that conscription, if it is 
introduced at all in this country, is just as likely as not 
to be brought forward by these neo-Liberals. 

In plain English, plainer even than that of the military 
politician, the position is this: The military authorities, backed 
by the united Jingoism of the Conservative and Liberal-Unionist 
parties, want conscription. Conscription, however, if proposed 
by them, would be received with the greatest suspicion, would 
be made the subject of searching controversy, and, finally, would 
raise such a storm of opposition in the country that it might be 
defeated. But, then, there is the Radical party. Get it to 
propose conscription—not such a very startling suggestion after 
what it has done, and what it has not done. It has the con- 
fidence of the middle and working classes. Conscription under 
its auspices would ‘‘ go down.” 

But, if it be indeed true that militarism is the last and worst 
enemy of democracy, let the various English democratic groups 
and societies unite in this one thing at least—let them beware 
how they put their trust in Neo-Liberalism. As well may de- 
mocracy confide its future to a coalition of Conservatism and 
Liberal-Unionism, adorned with those strange hybrid blossoms 
of the political garden, the Tory-Democrat and the Liberal- 
Imperiatist. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE IN CHINA. 
WHERE AND WHY WE HAVE Lost GROUND. 


THE Quarterly Review, in an article entitled “The 
Chinese Fiasco,” maintains that England ought to 
undertake an act of policy in China which runs directly 
counter to the course advised by Sir Robert Hart and 
many other experienced observers. The following are 
the main points of the programme :— 


(1) Restoration of the Emperor ; (2) selection of a liberal advi- 
sory council of the best men obtainable ; (3) perpetual exclusion 
of the Empress-Dowager ; (4) abolition of all class privileges of 
Manchus ; (5) abolition of the Manchu Banner force. Such a 
settlement would establish a government of China by and for 
the Chinese, and might well be permanent. 


The national pre-occupation with the affairs of the 
South African war counts, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
for the secondary part we have played in China. The 
Quarterly Reviewer says that we have been exposed to 
rebuff after rebuff in the north, but some are apt to 
console themselves by thinking that we have consolidated 
our position in the Yangtze Kiang :— 


On the contrary, the foothold which other Powers are acquir- 
ing in that region is every day increasing, while we, at best, 
remain stationary. If the British public think that we have 
acquired any special rights in the Yangtze Valley, the sooner 
they are undeceived the better. Ten years ago the British 
concession at Hankow was the only concession, and all 
foreigners resident therein conformed to its regulations. Now 
there isa French concession, a Russian concession, a German 
concession, and a Japanese concession. Three years ago, with 
the exception of the China Merchants’ vessels, the whole of the 
carrying trade was in the hands. of the British. Now there are 
German and Japanese lines plying regularly between Shanghai 
and Hankow, subsidised, it is said, by their respective Govern- 
ments. Hankow is the headquarters of the Franco-Belgian 
syndicate, now pushing on the Lu-Han Railway which will 
connect that city with Peking; and it has recently teen 
announced that the same financial group have acquired a con- 
trolling share in the American syndicate which obtained a con- 
cession for building the continuation of the line from Hankow 
to Canton. This means, if true, that our Continental com- 
petitors, backed by Russia and France, have acquired the 
control of the whole line of future communication from Canton 
to Peking, or rather, we may say, from Tongking to Manchuria. 
Russia and France, in short, will have joined hands right across 
our supposed sphere of influence, and we shall find it will next be 
claimed that we are thereby excluded from all the hinterland which 
lies west of that line. In other words, France will claim Szechuen, 
Kweichow and Yunnan; and Russia will set up exclusive rights 
in Shansi, Shensi, and Kansuh, besides Central Asia; while 
Great Britain, confined to the sea-board, will be deemed, even 
there, to have only equal rights with others, A paper partition 
of this sort may seem fantastical ; but, when one looks at what 
has happened in Manchuria within the last few years, it is folly 
to dismiss it as an idle fancy. If the disintegration of China 
continues, something of the kind is bound to happen. Railway 
construction, in that case, is but a prelude to military occupation. 
If Chinese troops cannot protect the line, foreign troops will be 
moved in, Then comes a protectorate, and finally annexation. 
Three years ago no one would have questioned our right to the 
Yangtze Valley ; but we are allowing rights to take root which 
will grow stronger year by year, and svon can only be got rid of 
by force. 

By way of remedying this state of things, the reviewer 
would reserve all lines running east and west in the 
Yangtze Valley and crossing the Franco-Belgian lines 
for British capital. The lines on the Lower Yangtze, for 
which concessions have been obtained, should be pushed 
on without delay, and the British Government should 
insist on raising capital for their construction. 
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WHERE WE HAVE LOST GROUND. 


The Edinburgh Review contains an article upon 
“The Situation in the Far East.” Like most critics the 
writer begins by accepting as proven that we have lost 
prestige in China. In our handling of the Far Eastern 
Question, it is impossible, he says, to discover any traces 
of a reasoned and consistent policy. We have shifted 
from one policy to another. The acquisition of Wei-hai- 
Wei was absurd as an answer to Russia. When once we 
admitted that Russia had a right to an ice-free port on 
the Pacific, it was absurd of us to imagine that that port 
would not be fortified. Russia and France are the only 
Powers that have drawn any advantage from the recent 
troubles. The reviewer regards Russia’s position in 
Manchuria as very strong and based on permanent factors 
of power. The reviewer concludes as follows :— 

While Russia, Germany, and France have acquired impor- 
tant spheres of influence which, in the case of Russia and France 
at least, will be converted into annexations, we have obtained 
only enclaves at Wei-hai-Wei and Kau-lun. We have preached 
the doctrine of the ‘‘open door” and of the “equality of 
opportunity ” to an unappreciative audience. These doctrines 
would have been admirable if other Powers had been willing 
to accept them; but this, unfortunately, was not the case, 
and as a result of events since 1897 the open doors are 
fewer, while equality of opportunity has ceased to exist 
over considerable areas of China. Powers pursuing definite 
objects and prepared to follow up their advantages have natur- 
ally, and with success, relied upon the process of squeezing the 
Government at Peking. The vague abstractions, which com- 
mended themselves to H.M. Government, could be realised 
only by international agreements never attained. Time alone 
can show whether the action of Russia, Germany, and France 
was wise ; but these Powers at least attained their immediate 
objects. If, as Mr. Curzon stated, ‘‘the integrity and indepen- 
dence of China” were ‘‘ the cardinal bases” of British policy, 
that policy has unquestionably failed. 


A CHINESE VERSION OF THE CASE. 


In the Westminster Review for August there is a 
somewhat remarkable article on “ The Russo-Chinese 
Imbroglio,” by Taio-Ko (Tian-Ti-Huwe) and Charles 
Stanford. There is nothing to show that either of these 
authors has any authority, nor have I the good fortune 
to know who they are. But their paper contains a good 
deal of out-of-the-way information. The writers say that 
“unless there be a considerable change in the attitude of 
the Allies, and a speedy settlement of the Far Eastern 
Question, the only alternative to a war with all Europe 
will be an alliance with one or more of the European 
Powers against Russia, on terms that will ensure China’s 
integrity.” 

THE RISING AN ANTI-RUSSIAN MOVEMENT. 


They are very much against Russia, and do not seem 
to realise the fact that Russia is much more likely to 
form an alliance with China for the maintenance of 
Chinese integrity than any other Power. The Boxer 
plan of campaign, they maintain, was for the clans to 
rise in Feng-Tien, and while the Northern Empire drove 
the Russians back across the Amur, to march on to 
Port Arthur and Talien-wan. The rebellions both north 
and south of the Great Wall were ill-advised and prema- 
ture ; but although the anti-Russian movement failed in 
its main object, it resulted in the breakdown of the rival 
policy, in the reconciliation of conflicting interests, and 
the converging of the political forces of the Empire in 
support of the national policy. Since the national policy 
has forced the central Government to modify its relations 
with Russia, the rising was not in vain. 
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_ as also did the Ta-tse of Mongolia. 


A GRAND INQUISITOR IN DISGUISE. 


The following extract from the article contains a 
statement which I have never seen elsewhere, and 
which, if true, is of very great importance :— 

The decline of prosperity and well-being consequent on the 
Russian occupation can be gathered from the report of a repre- 
sentative of the Board of Censors, who, at the end of 1897 or in 
the early part of the following year, was invested with the 
Imperial authority and despatched to inquire into the conduct of 
the Government officials in Manchuria. He disbanded his retinue 
and assumed the disguise of a merchant, the better to accomplish 
his purposes, and mixing with all classes of the community, pre- 
pared a full account of what was transpiring. One village he 
found entirely deserted, and, on inquiring the cause, learned that 
the inhabitants had taken to the hills on the approach of the 
foreign soldiers, who had plundered their homes and issued an 
order to the effect that if the villagers did not return the houses 
would be burned to the ground. The people employed on 
the railway proved to be mostly criminals, reprieved from 
the torture and other punishments their misdeeds merited 
according to the law, on condition that they worked out 
their penalties in gratuitous labour. All wages were paid to a 
local official, who gave just what he pleased to the unfortunate 
people on whom he forced employment, thus reducing them to 
the condition of slaves. On the least pretext they were flogged 
and shot by the Cossacks, who, when not guarding the Chinese 
labourers on the railway, committed outrages and murders daily 
in their homes. In the meantime, the local officials were 
engaged in revelry and feasting with the foreigners, lulled to all 
sense of duty by dreams of illimitable wealth that would result 
from the exploitation of the resources of the country and the 
labour of the people in co-operation with Russia. The governors 
of the districts in the north, having refused Russian bribes, were 
threatened with diplomatic representations at Pekin which would 
involve their degradation and possibly cost them their lives. 
The Grand Inquisitor, or Supervisor, found the very heart of 
Manchuria, the ‘‘ Heaven-ordained ” province (z.e., Feng T’ien), 
formerly a model of good government, with prosperous, 
flourishing guilds and growing industries which supplied all the 
wants of the people, converted into a nest of iniquity, with 
treason on the part of officials and atrocities on the part of 
foreign soldiers, which surpassed any committed by the Ta-Tse 
bands under Chaio, Tien, Hu, and other robbers, who at this time 
roamed the neighbouring hills and borders of the Gobi desert. 

THE REVOLT NO WONDER. 

The Supervisor having collected full information concerning 
the mandarins and subordinate officials who had oppressed the 
people by forcing them to work on the railway and withholding 
their wages, caused no less than five to be decapitated in as 
many days, and many others degraded, while the military com- 
manders who had lost Imperial favour through Russian intrigues 
were recommended for promotion. Taking all things into 
consideration it is not surprising that the Heavenly Brotherhood 
should extend its influence throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Arms and ammunition were imported in large 
quantities during a considerable period near Kaio Chaio, and 
when the source of this supply was discovered, sufficient had 
been stored away for a long campaign. Contributions were 
levied on the entire population, and those who refused to pay 
were carried off and held until ransomed. The outlawed but 
patriotic clans of the hills round Feng-T’ien made common 
cause with the Chinese inhabitants who are now in the majority, 
The Grand Council of the 
society, consisting of some of the principal officials and sup- 
ported by a prince of the reigning family, entered into relations 
with the Mahomedans of Central Asia who, nominally under 
Russian rule, really take the oath of allegiance to the Sultan of 
Turkey annually. But for the lack of arms and ammunition 
these would have revolted at the time of the Chinese attack on 
Blagovestchenk. 


A PLEA FOR CHINESE INTEGRITY. 


Mr. W. C. Jameson Reid, who is an Englishman born 
at Shanghai, who has travelled very extensively in Asia 
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and the Pacific States of North and South America, 
contributes to the Forum for July a “ Plea for the Integrity 
of China.” He takes the view that the Powers have only 
themselves to blame for the trouble that has recently over- 
taken them in the Far East. He blames all the Powers 
more or less impartially, and says that their conduct 
before the war offered an example of Christian civilisa- 
tion before unexampled ; that Germany’s action 
in Kiao Chau was worthy of the Middle Ages, 
and one for which there was no apology. Russia was 
little better, while England in demanding Wei-hai-Wei 
relied upon a dangerous precedent by sheer brutal and 
unrighteous force. Japan alone, by confining her request 
that Fukien should never be leased to any Power, dis- 
played a chivalry and magnanimity in painful contrast to 
that of the Christian Powers. England in China has 
sacrificed on the altar of personal selfish ambition the 
moral oblization which she owes to civilisation. The one 
idea of all the Western States was to exploit China 
without allowing her a fair share of the profits of the 
operation. The question of conciliating or antagonising 
one. quarter of the human race, depends upon whether we 
are going to continue in this high handed policy of bull- 
dozing and bully-ragging the Chinese Government. He 
maintains that if we do our conduct will sow seeds of hatred 
and distrust of all civilisation, which will prepare for a 
national uprising at some future date, more terrible than 
even a hundred combined Boxer outbreaks. The wisest 
policy would be for the civilised Powers to support the 
Chinese in maintaining their integrity. He believes that 
the so-called anti-foreign sentiment is not so deeply 
rooted, but that it would disappear before a policy of 
justice, equity and liberality. But if we are deaf to such 
warnings nothing that we can do in the way of partition- 
ing China would allay the anti-foreign sentiment. It 
would but be accentuated into a_ powerful political 
menace in the face of foreign aggression. 
lis Asis 
WHAT WOMEN LIKE IN MEN. 

“ RAFFORD PYKE” writes on this subject in the July 
Cosmopolitan with rare sympathy, rarer penetration, and 
rarest knowledge of woman’s nature. Leaving the young 
girl on one side, he “ attempts,” as he modestly says, to 
show “ what it is that a woman of intelligence and know- 
ledge and sentiment and fineness—/a femme de trente 
ans—likes best in man. 

PASSPORTS TO WOMAN’S AFFECTION. 

Good looks, he truly says, are superfluous, but what 
women do like is “an air of distinction ”—something 
that singles out a man among his fellows. They will 
pardon slovenliness, but do not like it. Especially are 
they prone to admire the admired of other women, for 
“Rafford Pyke” does not forget that vanity and emula- 
tion are feminine weaknesses. General savoir faire, 
knowing what to do, and when and how to do, are 
qualities highly valued by da femme de trente ans. 
Liberality, a contempt of the petty, even a touch of 
irresponsibility, all appeal to her ; parsimony and any 
form of counting the cost are perhaps the worst faults 
in her eyes. Gentleness—the gentleness of strength— 


always pleases her. “Rafford Pyke” profoundly 
remarks :— 

She loves to think that one who may be rough and bad to all 
the rest can be to her as tender as another woman. ... . It is 


a hard saying but it is true, that the men whom women love the 
most are men who are quite capable of cruelty. 

“ Rafford Pyke ” may not think himself a philosopher, 
but it is doubtful whether truer words were ever written 
about women than the following :— 
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To be really understood, to say what she likes, to utter her 
innermost thoughts in her own way, to cast aside the traditional 
conventions that gall her and repress her, to have some one near 
her with whom she can be quite frank, and yet to know that not 
a syllable of what she says will be misinterpreted or mistaken, 
but rather fé/t just as she feels it all—how wonderfully sweet is 
this to every woman, and how few men are there who can give 
it to her! 

Who shall describe that wonderful gift of intimacy, that 
miracle in human intercourse, that rare blending of subtle 
intelligence, of exquisite tact, of wonderful sympathy? There 
are men who have it ; and when a woman’s acquaintance with 
such a man is only half an hour old, she will be telling him of 
things that she has never told:to brother or sister or mother or 
husband or even to her nearest woman friend. 

La femme de trente ans loves a man who has done 
something, who has achieved, and— ‘ 

If she loves him, her love will have in it that element of the 
maternal without which no true woman’s love is ever quite 
complete. He. is hers; and she thrills with his success, and 
tries to comfort him in his defeats, She hates his enemies 
vindictively. She longs to help him, to be his inspiration. 

But almost sweeter still are those moments when perhaps he 
is depressed and ill or half-disheartened, this man who faces the 
world and is strong to all besides herself; for then he makes the 
one supreme appeal to her very deepest, tenderest feelings ; and 
there comes over her a great wave of maternal tenderness, a 
passion of self-devotion, and as she mothers him, her whole 
woman’s nature is stirred to its very depths, 

Woman is always woman, and when her hour has come 
—like Shakespeare’s heroines :— 

The teaching of her early years, the traditions of her sex, the 
fears, the doubts, the hesitancies—all these she tramples under- 
foot ; and seeking out the one man of her life, she stands before 
him in that splendid shamelessness which is the finest thing in 


perfect love. 
See eran 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
By AN UNBELIEVER. 

THERE has been a good deal in the papers lately con- 
cerning Christian Science, the newest of American faiths. 
It is even reported that the German Emperor and many 
notable Germans are in sympathy with Mrs. Eddy, who 
is the prophetess of the cult. In this country Christian 
Scientists are but a feeble folk, Christianity of any kind 
being somewhat at a discount at present in Great Britain. 
I therefore naturally turn with some interest to Dr. J. M. 
Buckley’s paper in the North American Review for July, 
upon what he calls “ The Absurd Paradox of Christian 
Science.” It is never safe to go to an avowed enemy 
for an exposition of the fundamental principles of 
any faith—religious, social, or political. But for those 
who know nothing of: Christian Science beyond what 
is to be found in his twelve pages, Dr. Buckley has 
succeeded in making the Christian Science of Mrs. 
Eddy supremely ridiculous. Mrs. Eddy is an old lady 
living on the Atlantic seaboard, who published some time 
-ago a book entitled ‘‘ Science and Health, with Key to 
the Scriptures,” a book which she maintains was dictated 
by the divine power of truth and love. She claims to be 
only a scribe echoing the harmonies of heaven in 
metaphysics, and she would blush, as she tells us, to 
write of this Christian Science text-book as if it were of 
human origin, “and I apart from God its author.” 
She has no reason to blush on the score of 
modesty, let alone of super- modesty. She has 
the courage of her opinions, and sticks to her text. 
’ Dr. Buckley quotes as one of her texts the statement 
that sympathy with sin, sorrow, and sickness would 
dethrone God as truth. The science of metaphysical’ 
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feeling—always according to Dr. Buckley—is based upon 
the principle that disease and pain practically have no 
existence outside the mind of the sufferer. The modern 
science of medicine is a delusion and asnare. She says, 
for instance :— 

You say a boil is painful ; but that is impossible, for matter 
without mind is not painful. The boil simply manifests your 
belief in pain, through inflammation and swelling ; and you call 
this belief a boil. Now administer mentally to your patient a high 
attenuation of truth on this subject, and it will soon cure the 
boil. The fact that pain cannot exist where there is no morta! 
mind to feel it is a proof that this so-called mind makes its own 
pain ; that is, its own belief in pain. 

Again, she says, Christian Science eschews what is 
termed natural science. It is morally wrong to examine 
the body to ascertain whether we are healthy and what 
are our life prospects. Death itself is the consequence 
of an antecedent false assumption of the realness of some- 
thing material and moral. She is so uncompromising in 
pushing her doctrine to its logical conclusion that although 
she calls her science Christian, she does not hesitate 
boldly to arraign Christ Himself as lacking in the supreme 
revelation which is vouchsafed to her. She said, for 
instance, “ Had wisdom characterised all the sayings of 
Jesus, He would not have prophesied His own death, and 
thereby hastened or caused it. Lack of entire science in 
the advent of Jesus produced its own discord and met its 
fate in death.” 

Mrs. Eddy asserts that food neither strengthens nor 
weakens the body—that mind alone does. Nor is it only 
in relation to food that she lays down a strange doctrine. 
She tells mothers that the condition of the stomach, 
bowels, food, and clothing, and so forth, is of no serious 
moment to children. Exercise is of no value ; it cannot 
possibly enlarge muscles. Bathing and rubbing, to 
alter the secretions, or remove unhealthy exhalations 
from the cuticle, “‘ receive a useful rebuke from Christian 
Science.” She explains accidents and insanity on the same 
principle. The human error about physical wounds and 
colics is part and parcel of the illusion that matter 
can feel and see, having sensation and _ substance. 
Insanity arises from a_ belief that the brain is 
diseased. If one were to believe fully that the brain 
has nothing to do with the mind, there would be no 
insanity nor so-called injuries of the brain, whereas if 
one believed that the great toe was a cause of insanity, a 
bunion would produce it. She does not as yet prohibit 
marriage and progeny, but she asserts that human pro- 
creation, birth, life, and death are subjective states of 
the human mind. The practical result of acting upon 
Mrs. Eddy’s doctrine Dr. Buckley declares to be that 
many people die who might get better, and he predicts 
that if Christian Science should spread, the rate of 
mortality will rise. According to American law, every 
one has a right to treat himself by Christian Science, or 
in any other method he prefers. But if parents and 
guardians refuse medical treatment to their children, the 
State would be justified in requiring the attendance of 
health officers, and if they believe the situation critical, 
in enforcing treatment, and if any one should by neglect 
cause a human being to die for whom he is responsible, 
he would be liable to prosecution, and if unable to justify 
his conduct, to conviction and punishment. 





THE Sunday Magazine for August is chiefly notable 
for two biographic sketches. Father Ivan, of Cronstadt, 
is limned by Rev. J. Burns, and Mrs. Nassau Senior, 
originator of the Girls’ Friendly Society, by Mr. 
F. D: How. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


IS THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET READY FOR 
WORK ? 
(1.) Mr. ARNOLD WHITE’S REJOINDER. 


In the National Review for August Mr. Arnold White 
returns to the attack. His “‘ Message from the Meazter- 
ranean” has been debated in both Lords and Commons, 
and he professes himself satisfied that his case remains 
unanswered because it was unanswerable. He says :— 


Admiralty officials have been compelled to plead guilty in 
Parliament to every count in the indictment. The main position 
is established. The Mediterranean Fleet is officially admitted 
to be under its proper strength. The question—Shall it be 
strengthened ?—is one that may fairly be discussed by the people, 
since Authority’s excuse is not that the allegations are untrue, 
but that the ships do not exist with which the Fleet should be 
reinforced. With the Navy Estimates at £31,000,000 our chief 
Squadron is stinted of necessaries. In no single case has the 
First Lord or his lieutenant in the House of Commons succeeded 
in refuting the statement of facts. 


All that Lord Selborne could venture to say, speaking 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, from his place in Parlia- 
ment, was :— 

** Now, the noble lord put to me this question, and I am 
greatly obliged to him for it, ‘ Is the Mediterranean Fleet strong 
enough to do its work in war?’ If I am asked whether I am 
satisfied that the Mediterranean Squadron at its peace strength 
could meet any possible combination which could be brought 
against it, that; combination being at war strength, of course J 
should not be satisfied; though at its peace footing even I am 
quite confident that the Mediterranean Squadron would inflict 
enormous damage on any force that would attack it.” 


Now, why should the want of strength and the want 
of proper war organisation of the Fleet which he com- 
mands under Admiral Fisher keep Lord Charles 
Beresford awake at nights? Mr. White replies :— 

Mainly for two reasons. First, politics, not knowledge, is 
the dominant consideration in the appointment of the First Lord, 
and it is he and the Treasury (not the Sea Lords, who know) 
who settle what shall be done, and what the nation shall be told ; 
and secondly, there is no thinking department at the Admiralty 
with power to enforce its decisions, 

The English political mandarins, unaccustomed to face facts, 
industrious in the wrong place, and governed by a futile forma- 
lism which has no place in the actual world of affairs, squander 
the nation’s money in repairing ships that are useless, like the 
Dreadnought, after repairing, or in maintaining ships in com- 
mission that are costly in peace and useless in war. We dare 
not allow them to repeat War Office pranks with the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet. Either strengthen or disband it. Buy destroyers 
abroad if they are unobtainable at home. England built 
destroyers for the French in 1900 ! 


Mr. White’s immediate practical point is that we ought 
to have a minimum of thirty destroyers in the Mediter- 
ranean, and we have only thirteen. 


(2.) Mr. ARCHIBALD HURD. 


There are two papers in the Vineteenth Century on the 
Mediterranean scare, one by Mr. Archibald Hurd, the 
other by Mr. Edmund Robertson, M.P. Mr. Hurd says 
there is noreason for panic. Although the Mediterranean 
is the strategical position of the most vital moment to our 
Imperial welfare, it is not necessary to maintain that we 
should be always superior in the Mediterranean to the 
combined efforts of France and Russia, including the 
Black Sea Squadron. Mr. Hurd maintains that France 
is considerably weaker in the Mediterranean to-day than 
she was ten years ago. Mr. Hurd also maintains that 
the Russian Black Sea fleet is not likely to break through 
the Dardanelles without warning, and that unless it does 
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England will have a preponderance of force in the case 
of a sudden outbreak of war. He admits that in cruisers 
and destroyers Admiral Fisher is weaker than he should 
be, and it 1s satisfactory that the Admiralty intend to add 
a number of such cruisers and destroyers to the Mediter- 
ranean fleet. Mr. Hurd points out that the new cry that 
the Navy must always be kept on a war footing should 
not be encouraged, as it is a complete reversal of our 
national policy. “The claim that British supremacy 
means that in every sea the ships of the King must be in 
preponderating force cannot be admitted. France has 
at the present moment fourteen battleships in the Medi- 
terranean because she is conducting naval manceuvres in 
that sea. We have mobilised a greater force in the 
Channel for the same reason. Mr. Hurd concludes that 
we are making up leeway, and that there is no reason 
for alarm. 

(3.) MR. 


Mr. Edmund Robertson says that the country has 
passed, almost without knowing it, in safety through 
another naval scare. He complains that no official 
notice has been taken of Lord Charles Beresford’s letter. 
He maintains that Mr. White’s complaint is based upon 
a fundamental misconception. “It sinned against the 
unity of the Navy and the unity of the nation.” The 
present condition of the Mediterranean Fleet, so far as 
numbers are concerned, has been determined by the 
same permanent principles of policy which have guided 
all Admiralties. On the minor questions brought forward 
by Mr. White, he says they are matters which might 
fairly be discussed. Mr. Robertson warns us that the 
vast sum of thirty-three millions sterling, including the 
expenditure of the Naval Works Bill, does not represent 
anything like the total amount to which we are com- 
mitting the country in future years. Comparing the 
result of the comparative strength of the naval Powers, 
Mr. Robertson states the result as follows :— 

Of the 121 new battleships built or building for the navies of 
the seven Powers, Great Britain counts for forty, exclusive of the 
three new battleships of this year’s programme. The aggregate 
tonnage of the entire series falls a little short of 1,500,000, of 
which the share belonging to Great Britain is 560,000 tons. 
These proportions may be advantageously compared with the 
official estimate of the First Lord, already adverted to, that of 
the entire fleet of battleships on the ocean the British share is 
rather more than a third. Almost the same proportion is 
revealed by the calculation just made, It yields the curious 
result that we appear to have been working not only to a two- 
Power standard, but to a standard of equality with half of the 
combined navies of the rest of the world. 

He says in fersonnel we are relatively stronger than 
we were five years ago. In 1893 the net naval estimates 
amounted to £14,000,000 ; to-day they amount to nearly 
£33,000,000. In 1893 France and Russia were spending 
416,000,000 against our £14,000,000 ; in the present year 
we are spending £33,000,000 against their 423,000,000. 
Altogether Mr. Robertson’s article is admirably calculated 
to encourage the belief that, if our fleet is not strong 
enough to hold its own against any possible combination, 
it certainly ought to be; and the moral which the tax- 
payer will draw from it is that, if they cannot make it 
strong enough at £33,000,000, there is no likelihood that 
they would be able to make it efficient if they had 


£,133,000,000. ; 
(4.) OTHER VIEWS. 

The Fortnightly devotes three articles to the subject. 
Mr. H. W. Wilson takes a survey in general of naval 
questions, and insists on our maintaining a margin of 
superiority over the two-Power limit. He points out 
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that Brest and Toulon are both nearer Gibraltar than 
either Malta or Portland, and enforces the danger of the 
Channel and Mediterranean fleets of France uniting and 
attacking either of our corresponding squadrons singly. 
He also demands reinforcement in the Mediterranean 
and in the Far East. 

“Excubitor” writes on the Navy, some Facts and 
Fallacies. He insists that “the claim that the supremacy 
of the seas has been lost is one of the most ill-founded 
panic cries of recent years.” The Navy to-day “is the 
finest force that has ever ploughed the waters” ; not, 
however, without flaws and weak points, such as the 
manning difficulty, the question of a North Sea base at 
Hull, our present drop from the two-Power standard, 
and lack of torpedo-boat destroyers. 


—+74—— 


IS THE BATTLESHIP OBSOLETE ? 


“THE Apotheosis of the Torpedo: a Brief for 
the New School” is contributed by Mr. F. T. 
Jane to the Fortnightly. He lays stress on the 
fact that during the recent manceuvres of the Medi- 
terranean fleet “the destroyers were sent out some 
hours before the fleet. They were given two days at 
sea to find the fleet which took an unknown course. 
They did find it, and claimed to have sunk every one of 
the: fourteen vessels engaged.” Ten out of the fourteen 
battleships admitted that they were “ bagged without loss 
to the attack.” This admission leads the writer to pro- 
nounce the destroyer, in the judgment of our principal 
fleet, “the ship of the future.” The gyroscope has 
lengthened the torpedo range to a thousand or even two 
thousand yards. Two thousand yards is the maximum 
distance at which a destroyer can be sighted at night ; 
and as she is moving at a thousand yards a minute the 
chance of the battleship disabling her before she has sped 
her fatal bolt is very small. A Maxim to rain death on 
her Zersonnel is suggested as the battleship’s possible 
safeguard. The writer argues :— 

As things are, the torpedo is accepted by the ship much as the 
gun shell is accepted by the destroyer, the sole defence the 
chance of not being hit—just the defence to which soldiers, once 
armour clad, were driven. When the man-at-arms was supplied 
with a gun he drove the armoured knight to become a species of 
man-at-arms also, Everything is pointing to the probability 
that the torpedo is going to do something of the same sort of 
thing with the small craft and the battleship—aided, perhaps, by 
the big high-explosive shell which, like the torpedo, puts the 
stricken hors de combat with a single blow. In a fight in which 
such blows are dealt, everything tends to favour the evolution 
of cheap craft that can be lost without that loss being a disaster. 


“DRAKE REDIVIVUS.” 


It is a truly alarming picture the writer gives of the 
tapidity of future naval battles :— 

The war of the future is bound to become more and more a 
war of individuals, an affair of initiative, in which doing the best 
thing after a pause for reflection may well be inferior to merely 
<loing something a¢ once without reflection. If destroyers fight 
each other the combined speed may be sixty miles an hour, or 
more than that. There will be no time to think. Such a battle 
aould be all over inside five minutes. There may be no room 
for tactics, the fight may be quicker than thought. For such 
work the type of young officer that we rear by our present system 
is probably the best man going, for he best adapts himself to 
doing something on the spur of the moment. 

Those who will do best belong to the type that the foreigner 
calls ‘‘mad Englishman.” Fate has sent us this type. We 
know it well in the naval ports, It tends to be rowdy ; it may 
be a ‘‘ throw-back” to Elizabethan days. It has a merry life 
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and a short one, and its future is generally limited by a maximum 

of not more than twelve hours ahead. It is ‘* Drake and his 

merry men ” over again... .. The type exists in no foreign navy. 
“THE SOLE GOSPEL” OF THE NEW NAVY. 

The writer is very pronounced on the obsvlescence of 
the battleship and heavier craft. He says :— 

A thousand destroyers so manned would make the Seven Seas 
a British Lake. In the making nine hundred might be lost, but 
the enemy’s flag would have disappeared for ever, nor would any 
hostile battleship float a week. This is not the faith of one man 
or of two, it is the sole gospel of the entire new generation of 
naval officers. 

Yet at the present time the Admiralty have “all but 
ceased to build” destroyers. 

POINTS IN FAVOUR OF THE SUBMARINE, 

Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge writes in the A/onthly Review 
on “ The Tactics of the Submarine.” The action of the 
Zédé in the French Mediterranean manceuvres is taken 
by him as one more striking proof that the submarine 
boat has become “an effective and reliable element in 
naval warfare.” He would prefer to call the new craft 
a “submergible boat.” He compares her with the 
destroyer, and holds that she has the advantazes of a 
much lower speed, and so of less chance of premature 
discovery ; of a much smaller exposure—only the dome 
being above water; of complete silence in approach ; 
and disappearance at will under water. He quotes the 
suggestion of a French officer that, after submarines had 
been sent towards a hostile fleet, a false attack of torpedo 
boats would divert attention from the submarines and 
enable them to ply their deadly task unheeded. In 
narrow tideways the French are laying down’ cables 
along which the submarine moves according to direction 
by wire from the land, so as to make counter-mining very 
dangerous. A submarine is told off for work in the Seine 
as part of the defence of Paris, and being portable by 
train can be used in other rivers to blow up enemy’s 
bridges. 

ps A eee 
A Ghastly Ineongruity. 

Ir humour be roused by¥ the unexpected juxtaposition of 
incongruous ideas, the following incident told by Dr. 
Fitchett in his tale of Lucknow in the August Cornhi// 
may stir laughter—but surely laughter of a rather ghastly 
kind :— 

The fighting passion amongst the combatants often took queer 
shapes. Thus one man, known amongst the 93rd as ‘the 
Quaker,” from his great quietness, charged into the Secundra- 
bagh like a kilted and male Fury, and, according to Forbes- 
Mitchell, quoting a verse of the Scottish psalm with every 
thrust of his bayonet or shot from his rifle :— 

‘* T’ll of salvation take the cup, 
On God’s name will I call ; 
I'll pay my vows now to the Lord 
Before His people all.” 
Scottish psalm, punctuated with bayonet thrusts : 
the strangest battle-hymn ever heard ! 
BPA PAP PLD DD OA A A hel” 


this surely is 


PooR wretches with no vacation, stewing in the heart 
of great Babylons, would do well to read Fred Whishaw’s 
“ Autumn by the Sea” in the August ZLongman’s. They 
will have an excellent substitute for a day at the seaside, 
and will almost feel the sea breezes. Mr: Re -E. 
Summer’s “ Recollections of a Tenderfoot” recalls with 
vivid realism pioneer life in the Western States. Rev. 
C. H. Beeching, fresh from the London matriculation 
examinations in June, inveighs against the absurdity and 
immorality of questions implying a knowledge of English 
literature not to be expected in candidates. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN 1HE 


HOW LORD ROSEBERY THREATENED FRANCE 
WITH WAR. 
THE STORY OF THE SIAM NEGOTIATIONS. 


AN unnamed writer contributes to the Contemporary 
Review for August a glowing eulogium upon “ Lord 
Rosebery’s Foreign Policy.” In the course of this paper 
he sets out with particulars the story of the Siam episode, 
in which Lord Rosebery, to use his own words, “ incurred 
the risk of war.” It was in April, 1893, when the French 
Government was preparing to enforce its demands upon 
Siam. Lord Rosebery sent H.M.S. Swift to watch 
events at Bangkok. The writer proceeds as follows :-- 

The French became more instant in their demands, and a 
blockade to enforce an ultimatum was threatened. Lord Rose- 
bery continued to advise the Siamese Government to yield, but 
in order to watch over British interests, a second ship, the Pa//as, 
was sent to the mouth of the Menam on June 28th, and a third, the 
Linnet, was held in readiness to proceed to Siamese waters. Lord, 
Rosebery explained to the French Government, on July Ist, that 
“* Her Majesty’s Ministerat Bangkok had received strict injunctions 
to advise the Siamese Government to arrange their differences with 
the French in a friendly manner. But,” it was added, ‘‘in view 
of the possibility that on the approach of the French fleet a rising 
of the native population at Bangkok may occur, causing danger 
to life and property, it is necessary that some of Her Majesty’s 
ships should be on the spot for the protection of British 
commercial interests, which are dominant at that place.” 

On July 2oth, the French ultimatum was presented to Siam. 
On July 26th a blockade was declared, and friendly vessels were 
given three days to clear. A notification to this effect had been 
given to the British Government on the previous day. Lord 
Rosebery immediately instructed Lord Dufferin, our Ambassador 
at Paris, to ask what facilities would be given for victualling our 
ships lying off Bangkok. On Sunday, July 3oth, the British 
Minister at Bangkok telegraphed to Lord Rosebery that the 
French Admiral had notified that the blockade arrangements 
applied to ships of war, and that the Zimmet was preparing, in 
consequence, to leave. Confronted by this sudden crisis, Lord 
Rosebery acted with the utmost firmness and promptness. He 
telegraphed immediately to Bangkok that the Zimmet ‘‘ must on 
no account leave”; and simultaneously he sent the following 
telegram to Lord Dufferin :— 

**T request that your Excellency will state to the French 
Government that it would be impossible that Her Majesty’s 
Government should allow British subjects to be left at the mercy 
of an unruly Oriental population, and that, therefore, they 
cannot withdraw Her Majesty’s ship now stationed off the 
city. You should also remind them that I have not yet received 
a reply to the inquiry I addressed to M. d’Estournelles, on the 
25th instant, when I asked him what facilities would be granted 
to the British ships for obtaining necessary supplies” (p. 102). 

During this critical Sunday communications were passing 
between the Foreign Office and the Admiralty, and it was of the 
despatch just quoted that Lord Rosebery was thinking when he 
told his Edinburgh audience that he, asa Minister, had faced 
the risk of war. He had met the demand for the withdrawal of 
H.M.S. Linnet by a categorical refusal. 

On the eventful Sunday, July 30th, 1893, Lord Rosebery 
must no doubt have been weighted with the grave responsibility 
which besets those who have to face and make great decisions. 
The strain, however, was not of long duration. On Monday 
Lord Dufferin saw the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
delivered Lord Rosebery’s communication. ‘*The Minister 
replied that as the blockade would be raised at once, it was 
unnecessary to discuss the matter” (p. 109). It had, mean- 
while, we believe, been locally explained to the British captain 
that the Admiral’s intention had been misunderstood. He did 
not demand that the Zi#et should be withdrawn ; he only sug- 
gested some alteration in her position with a view to the con- 
venience of his blockade. On August Ist the Siamese Govern- 
ment accepted the French demands; and on August 3rd the 
blockade was raised. The Anglo-French crisis in its more acute 
form was thus speedily relieved. The seriousness was known 
to very few persons at the time. When Ministers who had been 
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spending the week-end in the country returned to their offices, a 
crisis had come and gone without their being aware of it. The 
Linnet remained where she was, on the watch. Other negotia- 
tions continued, but the local situation speedily quieted down. 
descended 
Wanted an Economic Intelligence Society. 
THE author of “ Drifting,” discussing in the Contem- 
porary Review for August What Remedies should be 
employed to arrest the Economic Decay of Great Britain, 
makes a somewhat sensible suggestion. He says :— 

As the supply of economic intelligence is utterly insufficient 
for our wants, I propose that, by voluntary contributions from 
all industries of Great Britain, an Economic Intelligence Society, 
controlled by our industries, should be formed, which might 
work hand in hand with the Board of Trade, and which pro- 
bably would be allowed to utilise and to reform the existing 
consular machinery. Its objects should be : 

(1.) To reform the Consular Service, and staff it with com- 
petent men, who would be instructed to supply, at regular 
intervals and whenever wanted, the information required by 
different trades. ~ 

(2.) To boil down Consular Reports in order to make them 
generally useful. For instance, to come back to our boot manu- 
facturer, a report should be issued on ‘‘ The Boot and Shoe 
Trade in South America, being an extract from twenty Consular 
Reports.” : 

(3-) To study, inspect and report on all economic, social, and 
scientific progress, inventions, improvements, etc., in Great 
Britain and abroad, and to bring innovations, likely to be of use 
to this country, prominently before those interested in them. 

(4.) To assist our industries by the personal advice of com- 
petent delegates, and to assist and advise commercial travellers, 

(5.) To promote legislative measures, such as the simplifica- 
tion of legal proceedings and the creation of a stringent 
Company Law, which, without restricting legitimate promotions, 
should protect the public against the frauds by which it is now 
being impoverished. In 1899, £76,927,826 of capital was 
involved in companies liquidating, and 60 per cent. of the 
companies floated during that year were abertive, according 
to the official report. The society should also press for the 
introduction of proper Patent Legislation, studying the German 
and United States patent law ; it should press for the adoption 
of the decimal system, and for more stringent adulteration laws 
to safeguard the health of the people. 

(6.) Facilities should be provided for members of the 
Economic Intelligence Society to meet and discuss topics of 
general, practical, and scientific interest, in order to keep 
themselves and the public abreast of the times in economic 
matters. 

In other words, this society should centralise and organise 
search for useful information, and should diffase practical know- 
ledge throughout the country. Nor should abstract science be 
neglected. In fact, such a society might work hand in hand 
with the Universities. 

—erererrrererereeeee 


THE genesis of a municipal chief is traced by the 
Young Man in an interview with the present chairman 
of the London County Council. From an Ayrshire village 
he went to Glasgow, and lived as warehouseman on a 
salary of £18 per annum. His prompt courtesy in carry- 
ing a portmanteau for the head of a London firm led to 
his being invited to London, where he rose step by step 
until he became partner of the firm. Even as a boy in 
Glasgow he watched with much interest the municipal 
development of that city. When business permitted he 
began his municipal career as a Common Councilman 
of the City of London. Seven years later he was elected 
on the first County Council for London. He has served 
in several important chairmanships, and now has reached 
the highest place. He makes it a point to read through 
Scott every year. He has been seventeen years superin- 
tendent ina London Sunday School. 
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HOW NOT TO MAKE PEACE. 
A VoICE CRYING FROM JOHANNESBURG. 


Mr. P. JAMES MACDONNELL writes to the National 
Review an article, entitled “A Plea for Re-opening the 
Rand,” more than one-half of which is devotéd to a plea 
for hanging the Boers whom we are unable to subdue. 
This truculent person, who is all for denying the Boers 
the right of belligerents which was reluctantly yielded 
them under stress of necessity, opens his article by the 
usual canting declaration that we have throughout waged 
war with a forbearance and humanity not obvious in any 
previous war of which one has ever heard. The founda- 
tions for this amazing statement are (1) That we have 
not executed spies. That is not a question of humanity ; 
it is a question of policy. If our soldiers speak the truth, 
spies have been executed without any complaint being 
made by the Boers or their friends. He also says that 
a man can be instantly killed who seizes his sword or 
rifle after surrendering. That he das been instantly 
killed in. many-cases is true, with no complaints being 
made, but Mr. MacDonnell is not satisfied. “It is also 
clearly understood,” he says, “that abuses of the Red 
Cross and the white flag justify the sternest reprisals. 
Yet abuses have been numerous, and reprisals non- 
existent.” That is, unfortunately, quite true, for in 
relation to the Red Cross we have stolen the Boers’ 
ambulances, and refused to return them, and the Boers 
have been very slow indeed to make reprisals. As to the 
question of the abuse of the white flag, there are 
complaints on both sides, which may fairly be set one off 
against the other. But none of these taken together are 
sufficient to justify the astounding assertion that a war in 
which the whole country has been laid waste from end to 
end with fire and sword “is characterised by conspicuous 
humanity on the part of the invader.” 

We get some idea of Mr. MacDonnell’s notions of 
humanity and justice when we find him discussing the 
terms of settlement. He warns us that if we venture to 
rebuild the farms which we have burnt down, or to allow 
the Boers to use their own language, we may look out 
for revolt on the .part of the British loyalists. But 
according to International Law we are bound not only 
to rebuild but to restock farms when we have destroyed 
or seized private property.; and as for the equality of the 
two languages, it is difficult to say how that can be 
denied seeing that equality of rights was declared to be 
the sheet-anchor of our policy in South Africa. 


COUNSELS OF “ HUMANITY.” 

But his great point is that we should hang the Boers 
and confiscate their property. He says :— 

Lord Kitchener’s plain duty is to warn the Boer leaders that 
on some day in August, let us say, the war, as a war, will end. 
Up to that-date any one taken in arms will be considered a 
belligerent and receive treatment accordingly. But from that 
date any one taken in arms will not besaccorded that. position. 
Those taken subsequently to the date fixed will be considered 
criminals or rebels against their Sovereign. The actual wording 
of the Proclamation is a question of detail and of little practical 
moment. Those so taken--and fair warning should be given of 
this—will be at once lodged in gaol pending trial. They will 
subsequently, and as soon as possible, be tried by a criminal 
court, to consist of professional lawyers, ruling their procedure 
by Transvaal law, with power to inflict any sentence from a few 
weeks’ imprisonment up to that of death—this latter sentence, 
however, subject to confirmation by the High Commissioner. | It 
should furthermore be clearly set forth that the criminal court 
trying these men has power to confiscate all property, movable 
or immovable,’ of which the accused may be possessed ;.or to 
inflict such fines as may seem to fit the case; in addition to any 
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sentence of imprisonment which may be imposed. One. pro- 
vision should be made for passing sentence of confiscation in 
absence ; though not, I think, of imprisonment also, for in the 
absence of the accused it is impossible to know the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his case. Confiscation of property is a sentence 
that would affect a very large majority of those still in the 
field. 

It is amusing to note this calm assumption that an 
inability to know the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
which he admits, as against a capital sentence should 
not be considered in case of confiscation of property. 
But surely if injustice may be done in one case it may 
also be done in the other. 

“ EFFECTIVE OCCUPATION,” VERILY! 

How far we would be justified in denying that the 
Boers are belligerents may be inferred from Mr. 
MacDonnell’s own paper, in which he describes the 
methods that we find it necessary to employ in order to 
retain effective occupation, not of the whole country, but 
of the narrow strip of railway between Natal and 
Johannesburg :~ 

The Natal line—that running from Elandsfontein south to 
Volksrust—is fortified with a most creditable completeness. 
Throughout the whole of that long distance you are scarcely 
ever out of sight of,a blockhouse. These small but efficient 
strongholds, recalling, many of them, in their outline the 
medizval fortifications of Carcassonnes, are to be found every 
two or three miles. As the train winds through the hills or 
crosses the open veldt, these miniature Gibraltars break the sky- 
line in every direction. Mounted patrols are perpetually cover- 
ing the intervals between them, and armoured trains keep the 
permanent way clear with incessant vigilance. Even the ordinary 
trains are not without adequate means of defence. Each one of 
them is accompanied by an armoured truck, loopholed and 
sheeted with iron, Attack on such is difficult and their capture 
well-nigh impossible. 

THE CASE OF THE NETHERLANDS RAILWAY COMPANY. 


“Fairplay,” writing in the ational Review for August 
on “ The Case of the Netherlands Railway Company,” 
pleads strongly in favour of the confiscation of the line, 
which was endeavoured to be used for the purpose of 
opposing the invasion of the country. He says :— 

Though the active. belligerency gf the Netherland South 
African Railway is as clear as daylight, the Continental Press, 
and chiefly the German papers, has denounced it as a crime to 
confiscate private property in war, comparing the case of this 
railway, which acted as an international freebooter, with the 
case of the Alsace Lorraine railways, a national company which 
acted strictly within its powers as a purely commercial company. 
No doubt from a jurist’s point of view there are many points ,in 
the British report which are very debatable, and possibly unten- 
able, such as applying the proceeding against carriers by sea to 
carriers by land. But these are minor points, which would only: 
serve to made an international decision very protracted and very 
costly should. this case go to arbitration. The main point, 
however—the responsibility of the shareholders for the damage 
done—seems to be sufficiently strong to mulct the company in 
damages far exceeding the value of its share capital should the 
matter go to law. 

This may be so, but we can infer from Fairplay’s own 
article that our Government will probably back down. 
Such, at least, is the conclusion I draw from the following 
passage :— 

The German attitude of mind with regard to Great Britain 
was well expressed the other day to a friend of mine by a 
German in intimate touch with the highest circles in Berlin : 
“You British will have to pay whatever we claim whether 
there is right on: our side or not, for politically you cannot do 
without us.” 

Therein that German spoke the truth. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


WHAT WE. HAVE COME TO IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE Edinburgh devotes its political article to the con- 
sideration of the condition of South Africa. The editor 
endeavours to hold the balance even, but he cannot 
conceal from himself the fact that everything has turned 
out worse than was hoped for. He thinks that each side 
has behaved with humanity, which puts to shame the 
loud voiced cries of men who, far from the field, under 
the plea that war is war, would hold up for imitation the 
barbarities of the past age. The universal testimony of 
our soldiers has made Englishmen blush at the scurrilous 
language with which it was at first too common to 
denounce the enemy. The Reviewer mentions that a 
French officer, after the defeat at Paardeberg, strongly 
urged the Boers to destroy the reservoirs, burn 
the forage and poison the wells all along the line 
of retreat. The Boers would never consent. An English 
officer afterwards told the Frenchman that if the Boers 
had acted on the advice given them, the British army 
could hardly have achieved their task. He thinks that 
the custom of nations has not decided against the military 
policy of laying waste the country when military exigen- 
cies require it, but it must be freely admitted that nothing 
could be more impolitic than an unnecessary recourse to 
a system of ravaging and laying waste a country whose 
people it is desired to turn into loyal citizens. No 
reasonable man doubts the truth of the plain statements 
of Miss Hobhouse, who has done good work in spite of 
monstrous misconception in calling public attention to 
the subject. 

A REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 

The Reviewer complains of the severity of the official 
censorship, and complains that the most disquieting 
circumstances in the history of the last couple of years is 
that the problem, instead of approaching solution, seems 
ever to grow more difficult and difficult :— 

We went to war in order to establish equality between man 
and man in the Transvaal. The Uitlander and the Boer were 
to have equal rights of free citizenship. This was the aim of 
our statesmen ; this was the burden of the authorised prayers of 
the Church. And now, after an expenditure of life and money 
appalling to contemplate, we see martial law prevailing over 
almost the whole of South Africa, the Ministers of Cape Colony 
asking the Governor to make the desired appropriations of public 
money without the sanction of the law, and the Governor, with 
the approval of the Colonial Office, acting upon their advice. 
The suspension of the Constitution of Cape Colony may follow. 
Invasion and civil war, it will be argued most forcibly, have 
rendered impossible the working of free institutions. The plea 
of ‘‘necessity” should always be most carefully scrutinised ; 
but it may nevertheless be proved. Only let us recognise the 
point to which things will then have come, viz., that the 
sanction under which South Africa is governed is that of 
the sword, and nothing else. That country is in the occupation 
of a quarter of a million British soldiers, who take, of course, 
their orders solely from home. Suspend the parliamentary 
Constitution of Cape Colony, and the Colonial Ministers, who 
owe their position to the support of the Colonial Parliament, 
will’ be no longer accountable for their acts. Ministerial 
<5 poervene will be at an end. Two Imperial Departments 
in London—the Colonial Office and the War Office—through 
their agents, civil and military, will govern South Africa, and 
in the British Parliament alone will it be possible to require an 
account of what is being done. This cannot last long, and it 
behoves. our statesmen to look beyond the necessities of the 
moment to some system which at least promises stability and the 
re-establishment of local liberty. 

PBBBBBLO EOI IOI 


A WARM appreciation of the late William Clarke is 
contributed by “ Historicus ” to the August Young Man. 
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THE FUTURE OF PEACE PROPAGANDA. 

THIS question is discussed in La Revue for July tst by 
M. J. Novikoff, who on the whole takes a hopeful view of 
the progress of the cause of peace. Last year’s Congress 
in Paris he considers to have been most important, and 
distinguished above all others by having been semi 
official—opened by a Minister actually in office, and 
including official delegates. Its echoes found their way 
to the ear of the people ; it was in eyery sense demo- 
cratic. But the distance already traversed is nothing 
compared with that before us. Peace propaganda must 
be made much more effective. 

(1.) NOT PEACE, BUT FEDERATION. 

“The peace movement,” M. Novikoff asserts, “ ought 
to change its name, and be called federalist.” Its object 
is the possible one of modifying human institutions, and 
not the impossible one, so often attributed to it by the 
ignorant, of modifying human nature. It aims, in fact, 
at creating a federation which will in turn embrace all 
the nations of the world. But just because the movement 
is said to be for “peace” and not for federation, it 
encounters all kinds of objections on the score of 
impracticability which it would not encounter if it 
changed, not its essence, but merely its name. 

(2.) BE LESS MODEST ; PROMISE PARADISE ON EARTH. 

Peace advocates would make quicker progress if they 
were less modest :—“ To succeed with the masses, to 
make them thoroughly enthused and resolute, fanaticism 
must be kindled in them, and to awaken fanaticism you 
must promise paradise. This is what all great founders 
of religion have done.” It is also what the Socialists are 
doing. They promise an earthly paradise; how, does 
not particularly matter. But they are right. Ne great 
social transformation comes about, except by “ fana- 
ticising the masses.” Now, says M. Novikoff, too truly, 
how far the peace people are from this. They make no 
dazzling promises of paradise, and, just for this very 
reason, they meet with but poor success. And yet they, 
more than any others, might promise paradise on earth. 
(3.) AND PROMISE IT WITHIN THE LIFETIME OF MAN. 

It must be plainly shown that there is no real obstacle 
to the immediate suppression of international feud and 
anarchy ; that is to say, that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
near at hand :—“ When the peace party sticceed in 
imbuing the masses with this idea, there will be an 
immense and immediate reaction. Federation will then 
become the first popular cry. Very soon it will reach 
the passionate stage, and then nothing can stop it.” 
Then, says M. Novikoff, exit international anarchy, and 
enter the United States of Europe. 





Cornhill attains its five hundredth number this August, 
and ts duly hymned by Mr. Austin Dobson, who. surveys . 
forty years of achievement, and hopes for. another. forty 
years of progress. The article of chief importance---Mrs. 
Little’s Peking Revisited—has been noticed elsewhere. An 
unsigned paper on the French Press reports a revolution 
in process due to the growing desire to get at the fact 
rather than to produce brilliant “copy.” The writer says, 
“the French Press is becoming more and more worthy of 
the mission of any press, namely, the accurate information 
of its readers.” Mr. Francis Connell chats charmingly on 
Alpine climbing under the suggestive title, “ The Cup and 
the Lip.” Dr. Fitchett tells the story of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s Relief of Lucknow with customary vividness. Lady 
Agnew discusses the family budget on £ 10,0004 year,which 
only a select circle will be able to check from ‘experience. 
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TRIBUTES TO THE BOER FROM * ROOINEKS.” 

“LINESMAN,” a frequent contributor to Blackwood, 
has not merely a vivid styie, but a manly English sense 
of fairplay. He has this month a very graphic descrip- 
tion of “aside show” or guerilla incident in the South 
African campaign, and he is not afraid to pay the tribute 
of an honourable foe to the qualities of the Boer. He 
says :— 

It has always been the custom of the English to underestimate 
their enemy before rushing at him, but never until this war to 
vilify him when down. There has been much of the base and 
ignoble in our enemy, ’tis true, and but little fair, but, good 
lack! in what thine again is the gold in tons and the rubbish 
in‘ouncés? Courage is fair, grit and stoutness of purpose are 
fair, death pro patria is fair ; have not the Boers shown them 
all, unmistakable amid the treachery, bigotry, and vice—the 
rubbish which alone has been visible to too many of our seers ? 

HEROISM OF BOER WOMEN, 

Having attacked a‘ farm which had supplied a com- 
mando, the writer's men captured the women, one of 
whom hastily threw away a crumpled piece of paper :— 

It is picked up and opened, a letter to one of the Boer officers 
from his wife. Listen, reader, and judge if a woman be a 
munition of war or no :— 

. Beloved husband,” it begins, ‘‘the British are in sight, and 
the bombs are already coming over our house. Now I know, 
like you, what it is to be under shell-fire. If I am taken, do not 
think of me; fight on to the very last, and God keep you in 
safety.” 

Is there nothing of nobility in this ? 

He does not'hesitate to speak of the “ heroism ” of the 
Boer women. 

BOERS’ TREATMENT OF THE NATIVE. 

There are few things on which we have displayed more 
“unctuous rectitude ” than in boasting of the superiority 
of’ the British treatment of natives and of their 
preference for British sway. Yet the “ Ruminations of 
a Regimental Officer” with the South African Field 
Force, which appear in the United Service Magazine, 
contain this significant testimony :— 

Of a certainty the Boer understands the management of the 
native as ‘thoroughly as the average Englishman misunderstands 
it. \Of this there is ample proof in the manner in which the 
intelligence’ departnients on either side have been served, and 
are, even now, being served by the natives: The popular idea 
is that the Boer spends his leisure moments in cutting natives to 
ribbons: with a heavy sjambok. That he does, habitually, flog 
natives is certain, and that the flogging is in some cases cruelly 
severe I quite admit, and careful choice should therefore be made 
in appointing the offizials. But that the natives of South Africa 
can be managed without a fairly liberal share of corporal punish- 
ment no one who has lived among them for a year or two 
will admit. The difference between Briton and Boer is that the 
latter knows to a nicety when a sjambokking is ‘‘ indicated,” 
and inflicts it ‘on the nail.” The diagnosis by the Englishman 
is less correct. He will at one time administer undeserved 
flogging, and at another will dismiss, with a slight admoni- 
tion, an offence for which ‘twenty lashes would be received 
as just recompense. The result is seen in the difference of beha- 
viour’ of the natives to’,the two races. The native is preter- 
naturally cteaning, and knows to a nicety where he can presume 
and where a concocted lying story will be at once detected. As 
a matter of fact, the average Boer deals fairly with his ‘‘ boys.” 
The ,latter appreciate this, and work for him accordingly. It 
has, been ,comparatively'rare for ‘‘ boys” in Boer employ to 
desert to us, and yet for them to do so would nearly always have 
been a simple matter. 

.. HENGLISH, AND DUTCH WOMEN COMPARED. 

»S.: Staples contributes to the Mzneteenth Century “a 
woman’s word from Natal” on “ the emigration of gentle- 
women.” She urges the establishment of training col- 
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leges in the colonies to teach lady immigrants their busi- 
ness. She observes rather cruelly :— 

Of all the nations who come to us, the Englishwoman, I fear, 
makes the worst colonist. She is for ever bemoaning herself as 
an exile brought out by cruel circumstances. Her pet expres- 
sions are: ‘‘ Out here,” ‘‘ These Colonists,” ‘‘ Only Colonial,” 
and in one published case ‘* Loathsome Colonials.” 

Scarcely less pointed is this contrast :— 

The Boers show us an example in colonising not to be despised 
by wise people. Wesend out our young men to fight against the 
discomforts and dangers of a new country. Hundreds die. . . 
not because the countries are unhealthy, but for the need ot 
ordinary home care. Hungry they come to the hut, called 
“‘home” by courtesy, too tired to cook, fall back on the easily 
procurable drink, and try to lose their sense of misery in sleep. 
Thus is laid a bed for fever germs, and they sicken and die. . 
The Dutchman, on the other hand, inspans his big wagon, packs 
in his ‘‘vrouw” and ‘‘ kinders,” puts his lads on horseback, 
and goes out into the wilderness, taking his moving home with 
him. Here he finds companionship, stimulus to labour, and 
prepared food and resting place, with loving nursing when he 
is ill. We sacrifice our young men, the Dutch woman sacrifices 
herself. 

oo pcietes 
VOLAPUK AND ITS RIVALS. 

IN the second July number of the Revue de Paris 
M. Bréal, in writing upon the choice of an international 
language, has produced a very interesting criticism of the 
various projects which have been brought forward to 
attain this end. In the first place, it must be understood 
that what is desired is not a language which shall take 
the place of existing ones, but a common auxiliary one 
which should be voluntarily and unanimously accepted by 
all civilised nations, so that an individual would merely 
have to acquaint himself with his own native language 
and this common tongue. The bearing of this upon the 
promotion of peace between nations is too obvious to need 
pointing out. A German savant has proposed the revival 
of Latin, which, as is well known, served in the Middle 
Ages as a great medium of communication between 
scholars in all countries. It would not be the Latin of 
Cicero, but that kind of dog Latin which was easily 
spoken in the schools and law courts of the Middle Ages, a 
flexible lingo which would readily yield itself to the 
introduction of new phrases and words, and at the same 
time be serviceable to traders. 

M. Bréal is inclined to reject this idea because he 
does not think that Latin could ever fulfil the conditions 
required for a true auxiliary language for the modern world. 
M. Bréal turns to the living languages, and ultimately 
reduces the list to two—French and English. As for 
French, he is opposed to its adoption, app :rently because 
in that event his countrymen would only have their own 
language to learn; as for English, he does justice to its 
extraordinary flexibility and simplicity, its delightful 
absence of conjugations, and the boldness of its construc- 
tions; but he does not conceal the great drawback-— 
namely, its hopelessly irrational spelling. So he arrives 
at a plan suggested by a retired merchant, which seems 
to him the true solution of the problem. By this plan a 
treaty should be concluded between France, England, and 
the United States, in virtue of which French and English 
should be associated officially in the education of the 
three countries; These two languages, thus made the 
means of communication between a hundred and eighty 
millions of men, would acquire an impetus which would 
go far to make them the universal languages. The author 
of this scheme,’ M. Chappellier, considers that German 
Opposition might be bought off by a shrewd perception 
of the commercial advantages of the plan. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE GRIM MORAL OF THE AUSTRALIAN CENSUS. 


THE Australian nation appears to be stricken from 
its birth with the malady of the well-to-do, and is limiting 
its families with such severity that its increase is nipped 
in the bud. The preventive check operates in other ways 
than that of reducing families to manageable dimensions. 
It also checks the growth of a nation. The figures of the 
last Australian census are examined in the Australian 
Review of Reviews by Mr. Thomas Ewing, M.P., of the 
Federal Parliament, and this seems to be the moral of his 
tale :— 

The enumeration of March 31, 1901, disclosed a population 
in the Australian Commonwealth of 3,777,212 persons, thus 
distributed :— 


New South Wales . ‘ . , I, 362,232 
Victoria _ - A P r 1,195,874 
Queensland . ‘ . - i , 502,892 
South Australia. ‘ . ° 362,595 
Western Australia . ‘ . , 182,553 
Tasmania. ; fe e . 171,066 

35777,212 


In the ten years there had been added to the population a 
total of 593,975. The increase in each of the last four decades 
was as tollows: 1861-1871, 512,279; 1871-1881, 586,697 ; 
1881-1891, 930,620; 1891-1901, 593,975. The progress of the 
last ten years does not compare favourably with that of any 


period shown above, and when the figures are analysed they ‘ 


appear even less favourable. 

From 1891 to 1901 the States of Australia showed a gain by 
excess of births over deaths of 588,647, while from immigration 
it was only 5,328. And if the figures in regard to the move- 
ment of population be consulted, it will be found that the gain 
in population from the source last mentioned was less than in 
any like period since the first settlement of the country. How 
unfavourably the last decade compares with the three periods 
immediately preceding will be gleaned from the following 
figures :— 


Period. Gain by immigration. 


1861-1871 3 ‘ ° ‘ 4 176,814 
1871-1881 ‘ ‘4 ‘ ° P 194,709 
1881-1891 ‘ . ; P ; 393,750 
1891-1901 2 ‘ ° ‘ 5.328 


The figures require little comment, and it is obvious that 
Australia cannot become a great nation unless its population is 
more largely recruited than has been the case during the past 
forty years. 

As regards the last ten years, it would be interesting to have an 
analysis showing the nationality of the persons arriving and 
departing from the colony, as there is every reason to suppose 
that during the ten years the Asiatic population resident in 
Australia has increased considerably, and that the bulk, if not 
the whole, of the 5,328 persons gained by immigration con- 
sisted of Japanese, Hindoos, or other coloured races. This 
interesting point must, however, wait for definite settlement 
until the census returns relating to birthplace are published. 

Taking Australia as a whole, the female population increased 
during the last ten years from 1,474,314 to 1,788,264, that is, 
by 313,943, while the male population increased from 1,708,943 
to 1,988,948, that is, by only 280,025. When the detailed 
figures are looked into, it will be found that the number of 
male births exceeded the females, and that, while there was a 
gain of 10,768 males by immigration, the departures of females 
exceeded the arrivals to the extent of 5,440. The superior 
increase of females during the ten years has been brought about 
solely by there being fewer deaths amongst females than amongst 
males. During the period under review the number of males 
who died was 264,863, and of females 188,744, showing an 
excess of male deaths of 76,119, which more than accounts 
for the superior increase in the number of fémales in fhe 
ten years. 
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STATE SOCIALISM AT THE ANTIPODES, 

FIAT EXPERIMENTUM IN CORPORE AUSTRALIANO. 

THE Australian Review of Reviews gives some interest- 
ing particulars as to the experience gained in Victoria in 
experiments in State Socialism :— 

Victoria set its old age pension scheme in operation on the 
strength of a random guess, which proved hopelessly wrong, and 
the cost will be much more than double the original estimate. 
The pensions in Victoria, begun in an impulse of generous 
sentiment, are yielding some very unsentimental results. Many 
infirm, or even half-senile, inmates of the Benevolent Asylums 
secured a pension of 7s. 6d. or Ios. per week, and crept out of 
those institutions, to set up housekeeping on their own account, 
with results which may be guessed. Some of the pensioners 
killed themselves with drink. Other were found, to the horror 
of the whole community, to be living under conditions which 
would shock the sensibilities of the aboriginal. Yet others have 
died of mere cold and hunger. The old age pensions scheme, if 
it settles one social problem, creates, it is clear, some new ones 
nearly as big and difficuit. 

The Victorian Factories Act, in its attempt to 
settle one difficult social problem, creates a new set 
almost as difficult. The minimum wage, for example, 
tends inevitably to become the maximum, and so the 
wages of the best workmen are pulled down to the level 
of the average. Slower workmen, again, are dismissed, 
since they are not worth the legal wage, and must get—- 
or perhaps fail to get—special leave to work for less than 
the minimum. Perhaps the feature of the Act which is 
contemplated with most suspicion is the severe clauses 
limiting the number of apprentices. Boy labour has 
many evils, but so has boy idleness. And one result of 
the Act is to throw whole battalions of boys out of 
employment, and make it impossible for them to learn a 
trade. One alarmed employer writes to the daily papers 
to say that in his own trade over 150 boys have been 
turned out of work and dismissed to that evil school, the 
streets! One case is attracting much attention. A 
butcher employed his two sons as improvers in_his 
business, paying them wages. But the total number of 
hands employed did not entitle him to the services of two 
‘“‘improvers.” He was prosecuted for a breach of the 
Act ; but the magistrates dismissed the complaint as an 
offence to common sense. The Crown appealed against 
this decision to the Full Court, which reversed the decision 
of the magistrates. The Chief Justice added the com- 
ment that “the case was rather a startling. one. The 
defendant might very naturally think he was at liberty to 
employ his sons, but the law said he could not do so except 
under stringent regulations. The result might be that no 
one else would employ them, and then there was a chance 
of their possible ruin.” 





Cassell’s Magazine. 

To the August number of Casse//’s Mr. Raymond 
Blathwayt contributes an jilustrated interview on Miss 
Fanny Moody, the animal painter, and her work. 
Another paper is devoted to the new Holborn to Strand 
street, which is to cost nearly five millions. Most timely 
in the season of excursions is an article on John Hamp- 
den’s home in Hampden, in Buckinghamshire. It is 
well illustrated by photographs by its present owner, the 
Duke of Buckingham, a direct descendant of Hampden 
in the female line. It is one of the most interesting and 
best-known of England’s historic mansions. M. Jacques 
Boyer contributes an article (translated) on the Chasseurs 
Alpins, the Alpine frontier guards, who are trained and 
ever ready to defend the French frontier against any 
possible outbreaks of the Italians. 
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THE ‘WORK FOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A PoésTHUMOUS ARTICLE BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 


A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to an article 
published in the Morth American Review for July under 
the title of “ The Burden of the Twentieth Century.” | Its 
writer is Sir Walter Besant, who sets forth, in what is 
probably the last article he ever wrote, his conception of 
some of the achievements of the Nineteenth Century and 
the work which is left over for the Twentieth Century to 
complete. There is something very; melancholy in his 
observations as to the partial success with which science 
has endeavoured to alleviate human pain. The Nineteenth 
Century discovered anesthetics for use during an opera- 
tion; but, he says, when the wound has to be dressed— 
that is daily—where is our anesthetics? Give us, we say 
to our scientists, an anzsthetic which can be easily and 
readily applied in the long hours and days of pain that 
follow the operation as well as in the agony intolerable 
of the operation itself. 

EDUCATION. 


In explaining the work which the Twentieth Century 
has to do, Sir Walter Besant gives the first place to the 
work which has to be accomplished in government. It 
is not enough to place the representation of the country 
in the hands- of the people ; the people must also be 
taught the duty of exercising their rights. 
of citizenship. to the people must be seriously under- 
taken, and once begun must never be allowed to slip out 
of sight. Allied to this task is the duty of opening up all 
the intellectual careers to lads who are clever, capable, and 
ambitious, whose poverty has hitherto been an insuper- 
.able‘bar to their advancement. Nominally, everything is 
pen; but before the entrance gate of every profession 
Rhadamanthus stands as a turnpike man, holding out an 
inexorable hand : “ Pay me a thousand pounds; if you 
-Cannot, you shall not enter here.” We have already 
begun with ladders of scholarships, but that is only the 
beginning. For thirty years we have been carrying on 
a series of experiments, learning little or nothing from 

-other countries, We have still to invent or discover a 
system of education broad enough and elastic enough to 
include not only the clever and ambitious lads, but also 
the children destined for crafts, industries, and arts of 
all kinds, one that will make them good citizens, not 
ignorant of their civic rights, and alive to their civic 
- duties. 

LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 


In the organisation of labour the Nineteenth Century 
-did little more than establish the rights of trades unicn; 
to exist :—— 

They are now, perhaps, ready for the higher developments. 
These will include jealousy for the craft itself, for its worthiness 
and its dignity ; special education in the craft ; pensions and 
sick funds for the craft ; the maintenance of civic responsibilities 
and duties; an ever careful watch over the material interests of 
the craft, the weekly wage, the production, foreign competition, 
the markets, the trade interests, as protected by legislation ; and 
the provision of arbitration when the two sides, hitherto irrecon- 
«cilable—Capital and Labour—disagree. A very noble piece of 
work for the Twentieth Century ! 


MANNERS. 


We have improved our social manners in discouraging 
drunkenness as a social custom, and we have suppressed 
most of the brutal sports in which our forefathers 
delighted. The Twentieth Century must institute in 
every town physical education under the guise of sport. 
Gymnastics, foot racing, wrestling, athletics, even single- 


The teaching | 
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stick practice and boxing will be~ restored ‘to our lads as 
part of the national training. Our present system, 
although reformed, is still a gigantic failure :— 

Our experiments in this branch of work have proved a series 
of horrible, failures. There is no country in the world where 
the prison system is so hard, so cruel, so terrible, as our own ; 
it is an ironclad system, which takes his manhood, his self-respect, 
his power of will, out of the wretch who serves his sentence. It 
leaves him pitifully submissive, slavishly docile. 


LAW. 


Our legal system has been improved in some respects, 
but there is still much to be done. 

It will be for our successors to make justice accessible to every 
one, to remove the terrors of an action, to allow any one to 
plead in person, or to have direct access to a barrister; to plead 
in forma pauperis ; to be treated by the Bar with courtesy ; not 
to be set in pillory above all the people; and no longer to be 
saddled with the danger of paying the costs of the other side. 

In the question of care for the poor, there is still much 
to be done. Sir Walter says :— 

I must pass over much that remains. Our care of the poor 
has been another egregious failure. We have not made up our 
minds about out-door relief: we have made the ‘‘ House” a 
prison ; we have failed to devise a working scheme of pensions, 
and the respectable poor regard with horror the necessity o! 
taking refuge in the gloomy mansion where the unfortunate 
paupers are ordered about like criminals, and ruled like school- 
boys. 

OCEAN TRAVEL. 


I conclude this brief summary of the more salient 
proposals of Sir Walter by quoting his prediction as to 
the future of ocean travel in the Twentieth Century. In 
the Nineteenth Century we increased the speed of ships 
from six or eight knots an hour to twenty-five or thirty. 
But— 
the ship of the future will be shallow and round in build, like 
the duck; she will be provided with a row of wing-lik« 
propellers ; she will not plough the waters, but will skim them 
with her electric wings, and her speed will. be, not thirty knots, 
but a hundred and fifty ; and it will take no longer to get from 
Liverpool to New York than it now takes to get from London to 
Marseilles. 


—~+e— 


‘*A Hundred Years’ War of To-Day.” 

UNDER this slightly hyperbolical—or prophetic—title, 
Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld describes in Harfer’s the effort 
of the Dutch Government to subdue the Achinese, in the 
north of Sumatra :— 

The hatred of foreign domination, which led the Achinese to 
refuse English merchants permission to settle in their country. 
also led them to fight one European nation after another for 
nearly five hundred years, and there can be no better evidence of 
their tenacity and national spirit than the fact that their country 
is still practically independent and their fighting men uncon- 
quered. 

When Java and Sumatra were returned by England to 
Holland in 1819, the latter undertook not to conquer 
Achin. Achinese lawlessness led to the repeal of this 
treaty in 1871, and the Dutch have been fighting ever 
since to subdue these warlike Moslems. Dutch prisoners 
speak well of their Achinese captors. But though the 
Dutch hold the coast, the guerilla war goes on in the 
interior, and no one can foretell the issue. The writer 
remarks on the coincidence of seeing at the same time 
at Southampton a British transport laden with troops 
for South Africa and a Dutch Batavian steamer with 
Dutch soldiers on board bound for Achin. The troops 
cheered each other. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


AFTER DEMOCRACY ? 
A PROPHECY BY MR. H. G. WELLS. 

IN the Fortnightly Review for August Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ prophesieth the passing of Democracy as the 
inevitable result of the operation of the new social, 
industrial, and educational forces now at work amongst 
us. The heir to the Democracy is to be a composite 
aristocracy of specialists—half doctor, half engineer. 
But let Mr. Wells tell his own tale. 

THE GREY OF DEMOCRACY. 

He says :— 

I have compared the human beings in society to a great and 
increasing variety of colours tumultuously smashed up together, 
and giving at present a general and quite illusory effect of grey, and 
I have attempted to show that there is a process in progress that will 
amount at last to the segregation of these mingled tints into recog- 
nisable distinct masses again, It isnot a monotony, but an utterly 
disorderly and confusing variety that makes this grey, but Demo- 
cracy, for practical purposes, does really assume such a monotony. 

THE COMING KING, 

At present the class of specially trained and capable people— 
doctors, engineers, scientific men of all sorts—is quite dispro- 
portionally absent from political life, it does not exist as a 
factor in that life, it is growing up outside that life, and has still 
to develop, much more to display, a collective intention to come 
specifically in. But the forces are in active operation to drag it 
into the centre of the stage for all that. 

The modern democracy or democratic quasi-monarchy conducts 
its affairs as though there was no such thing as special knowledge 
or practical education. The utmost recognition it affords to the 
man who has taken the pains to know, and specifically to do, is 
occasionally to consult him upon specific points and override his 
counsels in its ampler wisdom, or to entrust to him some otherwise 
impossible duty under circumstances of extreme limitation. The 
man of special equipment is treated always as if he were some sort 
of curious performing animal. There is no way apparent in the 
existing political and social order whereby the class of really edu- 
cated persons that the continually more complicated mechanical 
fabric of social life is developing, may be expected to come in. 

THE DECAY OF THE DEMAGOGUE. 

So far as the demagogue goes, the increase of population, the 
multiplication of amusements and interests, the differentiation of 
social habits, the diffusion of great towns, all militate against 
that sufficient gathering of masses of voters in meeting-houses 
which gave him his power in the recent past. Continually the 
individual vocal demagogue dwindles, and the element of bands 
and buttons, the organisation of the press and procession, the 
share of the machine, grows. 

THE INEVITABLE DOOM OF DEMOCRACY, 

Democracy will perish in war. War is, in Mr. Wells’s 
opinion, the inevitable corollary of democracy :— 

Without moral or religious uniformity, with material interests 
as involved and confused as a heap of spellicans, there remains 
only one generality for the politician’s purpose, the ampler 
aspect of a man’s egotism, his pride in what he imagines to be 
his particular kind—his patriotism. In every country amenable 
to democratic influences, there emerges, or will emerge, a party 
machine, vividly and simply patriotic—and indefinite upon the 
score of any other possible consideration between man and man. 

Now patriotism is not a thing that flourishes in the void—one 
needs a foreigner. A national and patriotic party is an anti- 
foreign party ; the altar of the modern god, Democracy, will 
cry aloud for the stranger men. Simply to keep in power, and 
out of no love of mischief, the government or the party machine 
will have to insist upon dangers and national differences, to keep 
the voter to the poll by alarms, seeking ever to taint the possible 
nucleus of any competing organisation with the repute of 
external influence. The party press will play the watch dog 
and allay all internal dissensions with its warning bay at some 
adjacent people, and the adjacent peoples will be continually 
more sensitive to such baying. 
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THE ADVENT OF THE NEW REGIME. 

Either before or after, but at any rate in the shadow of war, 
it will become apparent, perhaps even suddenly, that the whole 
apparatus of power in the country is in the hands of a new class 
of intelligent and scientifically-educated men. They will'prob- 
ably, under the development of warlike stresses, be discovered ; 
they will discover themselves almost surprisingly with roads and 
railways, carts and cities, drains, food supply, electrical supply, 
and water supply, and with guns and such implements of 
destruction and intimidation as men scarcely dream of yet, 
gathered in their hands. And they will be discovered, too, 
with a growing common consciousness of themselves as dis- 
tinguished from the grey confusion, a common purpose and 
implication that the fearless analysis of science is already bringing 
to light. They will find themselves with bloodshed and 
horrible disasters ahead, and the material apparatus of control 
entirely under their control. ‘‘ Suppose, after all,” they will 
say, ‘‘we ignore these very eloquent and showy governing 
persons above, and this very confused and ineffectual multitude 
below. Suppose, now, we put on the brakes, and try some- 
thing a little more stable and orderly. These people in 
possession have, of course, all sorts of established rights and 
prescriptions ; théy have squared the law to their purpose, and 
the constitution does not know us; they can get at the judges, 
they can get at the newspapers, they can do all sorts of things 
except avoid a smash—but, for our part, we have these really 
most ingenious and subtle guns. Suppose, instead of turning 
them and our valuable selves against the ingenious and subtle 
guns of other men akin to ourselves in a fool’s quarrel, we use 
them in the cause of the higher sanity, and clear that jabbering 
war tumult out of the streets.” 

THE COMING CROMWELLISM. 

There may be no dramatic moment for the expression of this 
idea, no moment when the new Cromwellism and the new 
Tronsides will come visibly face to face with talk and baubles, 
flags, and patriotic muffin bells; but, with or without dramatic 
moments, the idea will be expressed and acted upon. It will be 
made quite evident then, what is now, indeed, only a pious 
opinion, namely, that wealth is after all no ultimate power at all, 
but only an influence among aimless, police-guarded men. So 
long as there is peace these capable men may be mitigated and 
gagged and controlled, and the ostensible present order may 
flourish still in the hands of that other class of men which deals 
with the appearances of things. But as some supersaturated 
solution will crystallise out with the mere shaking of the beaker, 
so must the new order of men come into visibly organised 
existence through the concussions of war. 


— oe 


Stationary Wages. 

A MOST remarkable fact greets us in the first paper 
in the Economic Fournal. Mr. G. H. Wood presents a 
long table of trades showing stationary rates of wages for 
twenty years or over. He adds :— 

Here we find twenty-five cases of stationariness for twenty to 
twenty-five years, twenty-one cases for twenty-five to forty 
years, and nine cases for over forty years. At the first glance 
it seems unbelievable that bodies of organised wage-earners 
would remain so long without obtaining an advance, or that 
employers would continue to pay the same rate, not through 
one, but through two, three, and even eight or nine recurring 
periods of trade depression. . London is well represented 
by eight different sets of workmen, and, in addition, the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers stated in one of their publications, 
issued during the recent lockout, that the London rate for their 
members had remained unchanged for twenty-five years. 

London compositors (night and day news) have, for 
example, not changed their wage per galley for eighty- 
five years. The common impression, of course, is that 
wages have been steadily rising in most employments ; 
but, in face of this striking list, that impression can no 
longer be maintained. 
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AS A CREATOR OF WORLDS! 
FORECAST BY AN ELECTRICAL SEER. 


“NIKOLA TESLA will be the greatest name of the 
twentieth century.” With this prediction closes a paper 
in the Humanitarian on the Electrical Wizard of the 
West, which suggests grounds not a few for so daring a 
hope. The man, whose portrait shows a cool, self-pos- 
sessed and almost youthful face, was, it appears, born in 
1857 of the Serbian race, on the borders of Austria- 
Hungary. His father was a parish priest of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. ’ After serving as engineer in the tele- 
phone system of Hungary and inthe electric lighting of 
Paris, he arrived in’ New York in 1882, and at once 
entered Mr. Edison’s employ. In a short time he left 
Edison and joined an arc-lighting company. He has 
now a world-wide reputation. 

MESSAGES TO THE PLANETS. 

He confidently assured his interviewer that in time, not 
very distant, most telegraphic messages will be sent 
across the ocean without cables and at much lower 
cost. He claims to have shown that “it is perfectly 
practicable to produce on our globe an electrical move- 
ment of such magnitude that, without the slightest doubt, 
its effect will be perceptible on some of our nearer planets, 
as Venus and Mars.” He avers“ that we can send a 
message to a planet is certain ; that we get an answer is 
probable.” 

MARVELS TO BE WROUGHT BY TAMED LIGHTNING. 


The transmission of electrical energy without wires he 
considers to be the all-surpassing task of the engineer, 
the practical consummation of which would mean that 
energy would be available for the uses of man at any 
point of the globe, in quantities virtually unlimited, from 
waterfalls. 


Export of power would then become the chief source of 
income for many happily situated countries, as the United 
States, Canada, Central and South America, Switzerland, and 
Sweden. Men could settle down everywhere, fertilise and 
irrigate the soil with little effort, and convert barren deserts into 
gardens, and thus the entire globe could be transformed and 
made a fitter abode for mankind. 


“HEAT WITHOUT FUEL.” 


M. Tesla, who seems a cross between Swedenborg and 
Edison, had other inventions to forecast :— 


Tesla has also a wonderful plan for obtaining heat without 
fuel; he would literally harness the rays of the sun to the 
chariot of the earth, and make them obedient to man’s bidding. 
He proposes to concentrate the rays of the sun on one spot (a 
glass cylinder) by a series of complicated mirrors and magnifying 
glasses until he obtains a terrific heat, which will do away with 
the need of coal and other fuel. ‘‘In this way electricity will 
be so cheapened,” Tesla declared, ‘‘that it will be possible for 
the poorest factory-owner to use it as a power at a smaller cost 
than steam. Electricity will, in this way, supplant steam asa 
motive-power on all railways and—in the shape of storage 
baiteries—on all water vessels. And the humblest citizen will 
press by the new system of producing electricity ; for he can 

ave it in his home to do all his cooking and lighting and 
heating, and it will be even cheaper for him than coal, wood, or 
petroleum.” 


MAN 


THE SECRET OF MATTER. 

But all these prospects fade into utter insignificance 
beside the bold dream of Man as Creator and as Destroyer 
which M. Tesla grafts on Lord Kelvin’s theory of matter. 
He says :-— 

What can man, with his pewer of creating, in his striving 
toward the ideal, produce; what result can he attain which 
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would be of the greatest consequence in this universe, his greatest 
achievement? A scientific idea which I advanced nearly two 
years ago in an unpublished address may serve to answer this 
question, from a point of view likely to be taken by an inventor 
or engineer. 

According to the adopted theory, first clearly formulated by 
Lord Kelvin, all matter is composed of a primary substance of 
inconceivable tenuity, vaguely designated by the word “ether.” 
The atom of an elementary body is differentiated from the rest 
of this substance, which fills all space, merely by movement, as 
a small whirl of water would be in a calm lake. 

MAN ABLE TO CREATE MATTER. 

All matter, then, is merely whirling ether. By being set in 
movement, ether becomes matter perceptible to our senses ; the 
movement arrested, the primary substance reverts to its normal 
state and becomes imperceptible. If this theory of the constitu- 
tion of matter is not merely a beautiful conception, which in its 
essence is contained in the old philosophy of the Vedas, but a 
physical truth, then, if the ether whirl or atom be shattered by 
impact or slowed down and arrested by cold, any material, 
whatever it be, would vanish into seeming nothingness, and, 
conversely, if the ether be set in movement by some force, 
matter would again form. Thus by the help of a refrigerating 
machine or other means for arresting ether movement and an 
electrical or other force of great intensity for forming ether 
whirls, it appears possible for man to annihilate or to create at 
his will all we are able to perceive by our tactile sense. 

TO MAKE WORLDS AT A WORD. 

This conclusion, though startling, is not contradictory to the 
adopted doctrine of the indestructibility of matter, and in the 
light of modern views it may be considered as a scientific 
possibility. It does not require the exercise of great powers of 
imagination to conceive that by harnessing the sun’s energy and 
making his machines self-acting these processes of.creation and 
annihilation might be made to go on without human intervention 
other than the control. 

Could he do this, man would then have god-like power, for 
he could create any kind of material substance, of any size and 
shape, seemingly out of nothing, and he could make all percep- 
tible substance revert to its primary form, lose itself for ever in 
the universe. 

At his command, almost without an effort on his part, worlds 
would disappear and new worlds would be born. This, accord- 


‘ing to my ideas, would be the grandest feat which might be 


performed by man, the most consequential, his greatest 
achievement. 

“ He spake and it was done; He commanded and it 
stood fast.” These words, then, are to be true of Man, 
as well of his Unseen Progenitor. 

ahoigggt tS 


Sherlock Holmes Again. 

THE feature of the August Strand is Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s narration of another adventure of Sherlock 
Holmes—this time something connected with “the hound 
of the Baskervilles,” a frightful hell- black hound of 
colossal size, which appears at different times to different 
members of the Baskerville family, and always in con- 
nection with their death. It has now appeared once too 
often, and Sherlock Holmes has been put upon its track 
by a country doctor who knows the legend, and who has 
seen its gigantic footprints round the livid corpse of the 
last tenant of Baskerville Hall, a lonely Devonshire 
manor. 





In the August number of the Woman at Home, Mrs. 
Tooley’s interesting life of Queen Alexandra is continued. 
There is also a paper on Holyrood, and its connection 
with Mary Queen of Scots. Holyrood, says the writer, 
under King Edward may again become a Royal residence, 
and its ancient glories be revived. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CONSUMPTION. 


THE Quarterly Review, in an article upon tuberculosis, 
discusses some of the questions which occupied the atten- 
tion of the Congress on Tuberculosis which met last 
month in London. The writ: r says that every year 60,000 
people die in the United Kingdom alone from tuber- 
culosis, and that at least that number are constantly 
suffering from one or another form of this disease. The 
evidence of post-mortems, conducted in Leipzig, show 
that forty per cent. of the bodies subjected to examination 
give evidence of tuberculosis past or present. Indeed, 
the reviewer maintains that many persons pass through 
pulmonary phthisis without being aware at all. They 
are overworked ; they fail out of condition. A little 
cough hangs about them for some weeks, but if endowed 
with considerable resisting power, a little rest and care 
brings about the recovery, and the peril is unsuspected. 
No cure has ever been discovered for consumption. The 
famous decoction invented by Dr. Koch in 1880 has its 
uses—-not as a cure for tuberculosis so much as a 
valuable test for its existence. But if we cannot cure 
consumption we can at least prevent it, and the best way 
of preventing it is to recognise that it is in the highest 
degree infectious, and that infection is spread by the 
sputum of the patient. The microbe of consumption 
thrives in damp and darkness, and is readily killed by 
light ; hence the reviewer would require architects to 
reconsider the principles on which they build houses. 
He would insist that :— 

They shall construct plinths, cornices, sills, architraves and 
the like with mouldings of such section that dust and dirt 
shall not lie on them, or at any rate shall be readily removable 
by the passage of a damp cloth ; that light shall be abundant in 
corridors and corners as well as in chambers; and that all 
windows shall open with a touch of the hand. High ceilings 
and plate-glass windows are the cause of much stuffiness and 
infection. The fashion of preferring rugs to carpets fortunately 
makes for the ‘ higher cleanliness.’ ” 

The most active method by which war can be made 
upon consumption is to sterilise the spittle of consumptive 
patients. The reviewer says :— aa 

‘‘The spittle of these sufferers swarms with bacilli; and it 
seems that if such spittle lie in damp and dark corners—and how 
damp and dark the corners of insanitary houses may be we know 
too well—the contained bacilli may survive even for six months. 
The bacillus has a fatty constitution, whereby it.can stand drying 
without loss of vitality ; and, when dried, it mingles with the 
dust and rides on the air into the lungs.” 

The French Government, finding that consumption 
amongst its clerks and indoor servants is 62 per 10,000 
as against the Paris death-rate from the same source of 
49 per 10,000, has ordered all public offices to provide 
spittoons, and directs also that cloths damped in a 2 per 
cent. solution of carbolic acid shall be used for cleaning 
instead of dry sweeping with brooms. The telephone 
cabinets and other dark recesses ought to be abolished. 
The reviewer also insists upon the importance of early 
notification of the existence of the disease :— 

Compulsory notification of pulmonary and other forms of 
tuberculosis cannot be pressed forward in Great Britain until 
public opinion is as ripe for the measure as it now is in New 
York City and in Boston, where, with the acquiescence of the 
people, compulsory notification is already in force. In Man- 
chester voluntary notification has been invited by Dr. Niven, 
and the returns are proving to be numerous and important. 

Sanatoria, where the patients have plenty of good air 
and are housed sensibly and watched closely, will bring 
back many persons from the doors of death. Patients 


even far advanced in phthisis, if of fairly sound habit of 
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body, need not despair; even when the disease has 
advanced to softening and excavation of the lung, a cure 
may be obtained in one-third or one-half the cases by 


time and diligent care. 
ivttieaen 


THE ETHICAL EVOLUTION OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

THE Edinburgh Review devotes no less than forty pages 
to a very elaborate essay on the “ Time Spirit of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” The reviewer takes as his text Mr. 
Balfour’s Cambridge Address on the Nineteenth Century. 
He discusses chiefly the question suggested by Mr. 
Balfour’s address, namely whether there is one great 
addition to our knowledge or fresh key to knowledge 
which belongs to the time spirit of the century which has 
just expired which really characterises its genius, and is 
something beyond the more or less mechanical develop- 
ment of past discoveries, or even their improvement in the 
hands of men of special insight. Did the century give 
us a conception destined to revolutionise the intellectual 
life of the world? The reviewer thinks that the diverse 
characteristic activities of the century in specialism and 
hypothesis, in science and criticism, are parts of one 
process which has led to the first systematic attempt to 
analyse the complex development of every department of 
life, and applies to every such department a scientific 
method of observation, induction, hypothesis, deduction, 
and verification. The reviewer says :— 

Evolution is in the view of most of its exponents essentially 
optimistic. Reversion it recognises, but as temporary—like the 
receding wave in a flowing tide. It may be pessimistic for the 


time. For the wave may recede during a generation or a 
century. But the world-spirit on the whole advances. Hope 


and Faith are justified and substantiated by a process which had 
achieved so much. And this very quality tends towards the 
realisation of Mr. Balfour’s prophecy. For ethical evolution 
can only attain its highest conceivable limit in religion. 

The Christian ideal, and the relations of the human spirit 
with God, Hegel’s. moral goal—self-realisation through self- 
denial—may well be regarded as completing the evolutionary 
scheme rather than as clashing with it. For Comte the 
highest in man sums up the best that has been achieved in 
the whole course of evolution. For Herbert Spencer the 
Unknowable is the underlying Power behind evolution to which 
this achievement is due. Comte, under the symbol of Humanity, 
would worship the best we know. Spencer would worship the 
Unknown cause. Professor Caird truly says that each sees half 
the truth. The two halves may well be combined—as Hegel 
proposed to combine them—in the Christian faith which, in 
Caird’s words, ‘‘ finds God in man, and man in God ; which 
makes us regard the Absolute Being as finding his best name 
and definition in what we most revere and love, or, what is the 
same thing, makes us see in that growing idea of moral perfec- 
tion—which is the highest res“]t of human development—the 
jnterpretation or revelation of the Absolute.” 


He concludes his very interesting essay by a cheery 
note of hope. We are threatened with a paralysis of 
the thinking powers in the ordinary daily life of an over- 
civilised time. As the crowd of material oppresses the 
student, so the dazzling multiplicity of events, places, and 
writings, brought before us by modern Press and modern 
appliances, confuses the average mind. Nevertheless. 
the reviewer complacently concludes :— 

Further specialisation will tend to make the historian bring 
back a more comprehensive method into his own sphere. The 
impressionableness of English society will, we believe, be again 
replaced by the sturdier qualities of John Bull—who was a very 
good sound thinker in his own way. Ideas will xesume their 
lawful function among the intellectual, sound, active, independent 
thought among the mass, 
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WESTERN PROGRESS A CURSE: 
Wuat “THE WHITE MAN’s BURDEN” THINKS OF HIM. 


To Westerns possessed with the idea that our Western 
habits of life are superior to anything which other 
races can show, the outspoken disparagement of “ the 
blessings of civilisation” by Russian and Oriental comes 
as a salutary check. The Westminster Review has an 
article of this type, by “ Pramathamath,” entitled 
“Western Science from an Eastern Standpoint.” He 
says that labour-saving machinery cheapens goods, it is 
true, but the machine-made articles of the West have 
destroyed most of the indigenous manufactures of the 
East. The Eastern artisan is driven into agriculture, and 
exerts a painful pressure on those already engaged in 
that pursuit. At the same time the cheap imports from 
the West have raised the standard of living. Western 
capitalists profit, Eastern industry languishes. “he 
peoples of the East are systematically exploited. 


A NATIVE’S VERSION OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The writer makes an effective quotation from a Red 
Indian orator. He says :— 

The speech of the Indian Red-Jacket in answer to a European 
missionary who went to preach Christianity among the American 
Indians, finds an echo in the hearts of many an Asiatic and 
African at the present day : 

‘¢ Brother,” said the Red-Jacket, ‘“‘listen to what we say. 
There was a time when our forefathers owned this great island. 
. . « » But an evil day came upon us! Your forefathers crossed 
the great waters, and landed on this island. Their numbers 
were small ; they found friends and not enemies ; they told us 
they had fled from their own country for fear of wicked men, 
and came here to enjoy their religion. They asked for a small 
seat. We took pity on them, granted their request, and they 
sat down among us. We gave them corn and meat, and they 

ve us poison (spirituous liquor) in return, The white people 
fad now found out our country, tidings were carried back, and 
more came amongst us ; yet we did not fear them, we took them 
to be friends; they called us brothers, we believed them and 
gave thema large seat. At length their numbers had greatly 
increased, they wanted more land, they wanted our country. 
Our eyes were opened, and our minds became uneasy. Wars 
took place ; Indians were hired to fight against Indians, and 
many of our people were destroyed. They also brought strong 
liquor among us; it was strong and powerful, and has slain 
thousands, 

‘* Brother, our seats were once large, and yours were very 
small. You have now become a great people, and we have 
scarcely a place left to spread our blankets, You have got our 
country, but are not satisfied—you want to force your religion 
upon us.” 

THE WEST AS VAMPIRE, 

The shrinkage of the world by steam and electricity has 
made colossal empires possible ; and the conqueror or 
exploiter squeezes all he can get out of subject peoples:— 

The Eastern dependencies of the Western Powers are being 
slowly drained of their wealth in the shape of the pay and 
pension of Western troops and Western officers, civil and 
military ; dividends of the numerous Western companies, profits 
of Western merchants, &c. 

Even where Europeans acknowledge the higher func- 
tions of justice and duty, yet “duty and justice can never 
do a fraction of the good that can be done by love and 
sympathy.” The Oriental writer concludes :— 

Thus we see that Western science, instead of being the 
blessing which it was expected and is still supposed to be, has on 
the whole proved to be rather a curse to large sections of the 
human race. Its mechanical applications, which are 
considered by Western writers as its chief title to commendation, 
are to our mind its chief title to condemnation. 
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FAMINE-SMITTEN ITALY. yp 
STARVATION ON THE MOST FERTILE SOILS. 

Mr. EDWARD C. STRUTT supplies’ much painful 
reading in the Monthly Review on “Famine and Its 
Causes in Italy.” One instance he cites at the outset is 
a reminder how militarism taxes the peasantry to the 


bone. In Sardinia in twelve years and a half no fewer 
than 52,060 judicial sales of houses and lands took 
place for non-payment of taxes, or one out of 
every fourteen inhabitants was despoiled by Govern- 
ment. Out of 445 such sales in the first week of 
the new century, 85 per cent. were for sums less 
than one lira (1od.) each. Sometimes the amount is 
as small as five centimes (3d.)! Mr. Strutt remarks on 
the paradox that just “those regions which have been 
more plentifully endowed with natural wealth, such as 
Sardinia, Sicily, Calabria and Apulia, are those which 
now suffer most cruelly.” He focuses his attention on 
Apulia. He says it would be difficult to find a people 
more frugal or more. easily satisfied than the Pugliese 
peasantry. Olive-blight, insurrection, savage repression 
have left them starving in despair. Life in gaol appears 
a paradise to the starving, to attain which innumer- 
able crimes are committed where crime was formerly 
unknown. 
TWO PERIS AND THE PRISON-PARADISE. 


The following incident shows more vividly the condi- 
tion of Italy than pages of statistics :— 


The Preetor of Ugento has a pitiful story to tell about the 
eagerness with which destitute peasants look forward to a term 
of imprisonment. Three young women from Allisto were 
brought before him, charged with stealing olives on an estate 
belonging to the municipality. The pinched and_ starving 
features of the defendants, the eldest of whom was barely 
twenty-five, their ragged clothes and their half-hopeful, half- 
despairing expression excited the sympathy and pity of the kind- 
hearted magistrate, who, though unable to acquit them, sentenced 
them to the minimum penalty, viz., three days. Then a tragic 
scene took place. Bursting into tears, the prisoners flung them- 
selves at the magistrate’s feet, imploring him to give them the 
shelter of the prison for at least three months. With the touch- 
ing ingenuousness of children they told how the theft had been 
a preconcerted affair in order to escape the terrors which the 
winter (a particularly bitter one this year) held in store for them, 
and how they had even consulted a lawyer, who had planned 
the whole scheme, assuring them that, according to the Penal 
Code, they would be sentenced to three months at the very 
least. And now the poor girls saw their dream of prison 
paradise, with its bed and blankets and daily soup and bread 
and meat twice a week, a princely fare, vanishing like a mirage 
before them just as they thought themselves on the point of 
entering the blessed portals. They were being ruthlessly thrust 
back into the world of honesty and squalor to slave and starve 
and suffer, and they made one last desperate stand against their 
fate. The poor magistrate actually had to sustain a juridical 
discussion with the would-be victims, who were led away sobbing 
in a broken-hearted manner, as if they saw stretching before 
them the long vista of weary winter days with its attendant train 
of cold, hunger, and dishonour, For it would be useless to 
deny that the present famine exercises a most demoralising 
influence upon the peasantry, favouring the revival of long- 
forgotten medizeval rights and customs [I allude to the jus prime 
noctis], which the petty lords of the land are nothing loath to 
exact from their serfs and tenants in return for pecuniary aid or 
loans in kind. 

Irrigation, discouragement of vine-growing, develop- 
ment of corn-growing, suppression of usury, of red- 
tapeism, and of emigration, are the remedies which the 
writer suggests. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE FAIR AND THE DARK 
COMPLEXION AS A CLUE TO CAPACITY. 

WHat characteristics go with certain shades of com- 
plexion has long been a question of popular conjecture 
and discussion. It has been reserved to Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, writing in the A/onthly Review, to throw definite 
scientific light on the subject. His article on the “ Com- 
parative Abilities of the Fair and the Dark” is the 
outcome of two years’ patient investigation of the faces 
in the National Portrait Gallery. His researches have 
shaken his faith a little in artistic accuracy, as when, 
for example, he found that Millais had painted one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s eyes blue, the other brown! He chose 
eye-colour as the chief criterion of pigmentation. In 
classifying his results, he divided cases of medium 
colouring equally between light and dark. To gain his 
“index of pigmentation,” he multiplied the fair persons 
in each group by one hundred, and divided by the number 
of dark persons. 

A REMARKABLE LIST. 

The results of his investigations are thrown into this 
most curious and interesting table :— 

In the following enumeration the groups are arranged in the 
order of decreasing fairness :— 


Group with Number of Individuals. at 
Political reformers and agitators (20)... a Se 
Sailors (45) .. e . * ut # - 880 
Men of science (53) re " a > “ees 
Soldiers (42) ? “: si + on BE 
Artists (74) .. = se od A o*” BSS 
Poets (56) .. ey “e rr fe « 
Royal tamily (66) .. ‘i - a oo ee 
Lawyers (56) sy ms ws “3 iy SO 
Created peers and their sons (89) .. as ee 
Statesmen (53) ‘a i, a es . 89 
Men and women of letters (87)... a a te 
Hereditary aristocracy (149 e és 34 te 
Divines (57).. ae «i rp re fe 58 
Men of low birth (12) Ms Se — oct ae 
Explorers (8) ‘i es PP “a <a. a 
Actors and actresses (16) .. e re wa 33 


An index of more than 100 means that the fair element pre- 
dominates over the dark in that group; an index of less than 
100 means that the dark element predominates. I may add 
that the lists include persons of both sexes. 

Instructive notes are added on several of the groups. 
“The small group of persons springing from the working 
classes is among the darkest of the groups.” In the 
Royal family ‘the early tendency was towards fairness, 
but by later Tudor times there was a tendency towards 
darkness.” But “the light, mixed type of eye, usually 
blue yellow, has remained persistent.” 

WHY PEERS ARE DARK. 

A curious explanation is offered of the preponderant 
darkness of the hereditary aristocracy :— 

Foreign intermixture here also may have had some influence. 
I think it probable, however, that another cause has come into 
operation ; peers have been in a position to select as wives, and 
have tended to select, the most beautiful women, and there can 
be little doupt that the most beautiful women, at all events in 
our own country, have tended more to be dark than to be fair. 
This is proved by the low index of pigmentation of the famous 
beauties in the Gallery, the selection being made solely on the 
basis of reputation, independently of any personal judgment of 
the portraits ; while women of letters (fifteen in number) are 
inclined to be fair and have an index of 100, the index of thirteen 
famous beauties is as dark as 44. 

Then should “ None but the brave deserve the fair’ 
run “ None but the dukes deserve the dark.” But the 
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new aristocracy tends to be fair, because “it is from. the 
fair elements of the population that the aristocracy is 
chiefly recruited.” Political reformers and agitators are 
very fair, they have too much of the restless energy which, 
in lesser degree, spells social success. 

A FAIRLY BROAD DISTINCTION. 

The writer adopts the following generalisation :— 

It is clear that a high index of pigmentation, or an excess of 
fairness, prevails among the men of restless and ambitious 
temperament, the sanguine energetic men, the men who easily 
dominate their fellows, and who get on in life, the men who 
recruit the aristocracy, and who doubtless largely form the 


plutocracy. It is significant that the group of low-class 
men—artisans and peasants—and the men of religion, whose 





mission in life it is to practise and preach resignation to a 
Higher Will, are both notably of dark complexion. While 
the men of action thus tend to be fair, the men of thought, it 
seems to me, show some tendency to be dark. . ’ 
So far as I 4m aware, no really fair person has ever risen to the 
highest dramatic eminence in this country, and so far as I have 
been able to observe, it is equally rare for fairness to be associated 
with histrionic ability in Europe generally. 
STOCK NOT COLOUR. 

This distinction is modified by another considera- 
tion :— 

The more reasonable supposition at present seems to be that 
the relation between pigmentation and mental aptitude is chiefly 
indirect and due to race. In other words, the fair man tends to 
be bold, energetic, restless, and domineering, not because he is 
fair, but because he belongs to an aboriginal fair stock of people 
who possess those qualities; while the dark man tends to be 
resigned and religious and imitative, yet highly intelligent, not 
because he is dark, but because he belongs to a dark stock 
possessing those characteristics. , 

NORWEGIAN TENDENCIES. 

The writer quotes parallel researches made in Norway 
by Dr. A. M. Hansen. The Conservative majority of 
voters was found in the dark and_ broad-headed 
districts :— 

While, however, the fair population is the most irreligious and 
progressive, the dark population is by no means behind in the 
production of intell&ct. 

The article is sure to be widely discussed, especially by 
the fair (or is it more complimentary to say dark ?) sex. 

—sora 


‘Suffrage and Service.” 

THIS is the significant heading of a paper by Mr. 
John H. Burton in the United Service Magazine for 
August. He traces the history of the relation between 
the two ideas from early times, and then proceeds— 
it is impossible now to reproduce exactly in a modern state the 
old system under which every freeman bore “arms and was 
allowed to take part in the folk-moot of his tribe as a com- 
munity. The same principle, however, might be revived under 
modern conditions and the Electorate made to correspond with 
the national army on the territory and under the Government 
they control by their votes. No citizen could then vote for a 
representative in Parliament if he did not belong to some 
military force. While no country has understood better than 
England that political privileges should correspond to political 
burdens, she does not quite see that these burdens should 
correspond to the privileges. And the burdens must always 
include military service or a tax to pay for it. Colonial re- 
inforcements now exist without any representation, yet it may 
come if such forces ever become permanent abroad. And it can 
only be in the Upper House, as the Lower has sole control over 
our taxation, with which others have nothing to do. Such 
representation would put an effective stop to any further 
agitation against the second chamber. 
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HOW AMERICANS REALLY FEEL TOWARDS 
ENGLAND. 


By ONE WHO Knows. 


Mr. SAMUEL E. MOFFETT, who for the last sixteen 
years has been actively engaged on the New York 
Fournai or its affiliated papers, and who therefore is in 
an excellent position to know what the masses of the 
American people feel, contributes to the A/ineteenth 
Century a very sensible, well-informed article on this 
subject, which may be specially commended to the atten- 
tion of those people who allow themselves to be misled 
by Mr. Smalley and the little circle of prejudiced Con- 
servatives whom he represents. Mr. Moffett says that at 
the close of the Spanish-American War, for the first time 
in history, it seemed as if the old anti-British spirit in 
the United States had become extinct. If England had 
then been threatened by a European coalition, American 
sympathy would have poured out in a resistless flood. 
All that has been destroyed by the Boer War. Mr. 
Moffett says Great Britain could have engaged in no 
enterprise so well adapted to chill American sympathy 
as her attempt to extinguish the independence of the two 
South African Republics. The very pretexts by which 
England justified the war offended the Americans, for if 
the corruption of President Kruger’s Government called 
for English intervention to end it, how much more must 
the corruption of the Tammany Government in New 
York or the Republican Government in Philadelphia 
justify similar action on our part? 

Further if the case of the Outlanders justified inter- 
vention on,the ground that they made the wealth of the 
country, and had no share in its Government, the same 
argument would justify American intervention on behalf 
of the immense majority of American Outlanders in 
Klondike. If the South African precedent were to be 
accepted as final there would be no moral restraint in 
the way of the conquest of Canada by the United States. 
Mr. Moffett says :— 

‘* Englishmen should not delude themselves with the belief 
that their South African enterprise has any support from the 
moral sense of the world. In that undertaking England stands 
as completely isolated as France stood in the persecution of 
Dreyfus. It is only the enemies of England that have reason to 
be satisfied with her present position, and they are enjoying that 
satisfaction to the full.” 


What disillusioned the Americans in their love for 
England quite as much as the war was the spirit in 
which it was carried on. 

‘* This inglorious little war of the elephant against the mouse 
has roused the British people to transports of excitement, that 
could not have been exceeded if combined Europe had been 
threatening their island with invasion.” 


These things have naturally had a chilling effect on 
the spirit of Anglo-Saxon fraternity. 

As for the future, Mr. Moffett says that the whole 
question depends upon whether England is prepared to 
recognise the fact that the United States is and intends to 
remain the paramount power of the Western Hemisphere. 
“ The root of all serious difficulties between England and 
the United States lies in the fact that England persists 
in interfering in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere. 
The failure of the English Government and people to 
look ahead makes their relations with the United States 
a series of annoying surprises.” 

The obstructive attitude of England in the Nicaraguan 
matter has produced a very painful impression in the 
United States. ‘ For the sake of securing to herself the 
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right of hostile use of the canal, England insisted upon 
leaving the United States exposed to the attacks of 
Germany or France or Russia or any other Power with 
which at any time we might conceivably be at war.” The 
Americans regard the canal primarily as a factor in the 
American coasting trade, and so far from the Senate 
having rejected the Hay Treaty because it was made 
with England, nothing but a feeling of tenderness towards 
England induced the Americans to consider the pro- 
position for a moment. England’s permanent difficulty 
with the United States is due to the unfortunate situation 
of Canada. Mr. Moffett says :— 

‘* There never were such possibilities of irritation and danger 
in the relative positions of any two countries in the world as 
there are in those of Canada and the United States. The 
relation of the Transvaal Republic and the British Colonies in 
South Africa was one of easy-going comfort compared with it. 
The most rapidly growing cities in the United States are those 
on the great lakes. Canada is making canals, one of the 
avowed objects of which is to permit the passage of British 
warships to range the great lakes, and lay these cities under 
contribution. Nowhere else in the world is the key of one 
country’s treasury thus left in the hands of another. With 
Canada as a quiet, easy-going neighbour, the possibilities of 
danger in her anomalous situation may be overlooked; but 
Canada, aggressive, assertive, exacting, and sticking pins into 
her neighbours across every frontier is bound to keep inter- 
national relations in an unhealthy state of tension.” 

So far Mr. Moffett. We shall probably not have long 
to wait before we see the result of inoculating the 
Dominion of Canada with the virulent virus of Chamber- 
lainian Jingoism. 

eenre Sea 


Who wrote Shakespeare—and everything else? 

In the National Review Mr. A. P. Sinnett revives the 
Bacon-Shakespeare controversy with a vengeance. In 
a paper, entitled “ New Light on Shakespeare,” he calls 
attention to what he describes as :— 

The dazzling discoveries set forth in the last great book on 
the subject, ‘‘ The Bi-Literal Cypher of Sir Francis Bacon,” by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wells Gallup. The lady mentioned discovered 
this cipher while helping another Baconian student of America, 
Dr. Owen, in the elucidation of another cryptograph of which 
it is unnecessary to say more than this, It confirms the story of 
the bi-literal cipher, though this last appears to have been used 
for the fullest exposition of the story the author of the crypto- 
graphs wished to imbed in the plays. 

Mr. Sinnett is very confident about it. 
and there is a great virtue in an if :— 

If the cipher can be verified there is an end to all rational 
dispute. The people, if there should be any, who would there- 
after continue to regard the manager of the Globe Theatre as 
the writer of the plays produced under his name, would be the 
literary counterparts of the flat earth men who still survive here 
and there for the amusement of the sane inhabitants of the world 
at large. 

But Mr. Sinnett does not seem to possess any sense of 
humour ; otherwise he would hardly have written the 
following :— ; 

The bewildering part of the discovery is that the same 
bi-literal cipher runs not merely through the Shakespeare plays, 
but also through a quantity of other Elizabethan literature, 
suggesting the conclusion that writings published under the 
names of Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Spenser and Burton were all 
really from the pen of the one prodigious genius. 

After this we may be quite prepared to know that 
Bacon was the one and only person that has ever 
appeared in print from Homer down to the last number 
of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


He says “‘ if,” 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE AUSTRALIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE Australian Review of Reviews for June opens 
with a posthumous message of feeling to Australia from 
Sir W. Besant. He wrote : “I know not how soon this 
nation may become another Anglo-Saxon country, but so 
long as it remains a friend and an ally, it matters not how 
soon.” Mr. Fitchett, resuming his “ Episodes in British 
History,” tells the story of ‘‘ Wellington in the Peninsula.” 
Sir Sandford Fleming describes the development of the 
postal cables. He is of Mr. Heaton’s school, and would 
like to see all postal cables nationalised, and an extremely 
low national charge introduced. The editorial history of 
the month is, as usual, full of interest and suggestion. 
Mr. Fitchett notes with approval the fact that both 
Houses of the Commonwealth Parliament have agreed to 
open each day’s sessions with a brief form of prayer. He 
S1ys :— 

The fuct that the Parliament of the Commonwealth, where, 
fist of all, the general sentiment of all Australia becomes 
articulate, has resolved to put the signature of prayer on the 
work of each day, shows in what channel the belief and feelings 
of the whole community are flowing. 

Mr. Fitchett seems to have forgotten Isaiah i. 15. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE American Review of Reviews for August is an 
admirable number. I much regret that it arrived too 
laze for me to do more than merely indicate the nature of 
its contents. It opens with a twenty-one page article 
from Dr. Shaw’s pen, which is of much more than 
erdinary interest. It not merely gives us a calm, dis- 
passionate judgment upon the course of American policy 
in the Philippines, but it contains a very valuable appre- 
ciation of the dispute between the Steel Trust and 
orginised labour in the United States. In addition to 
this, we have a very interesting survey from the American 
standpoint of the currents and directions of British and 
European policy. For comprehensive outlook, well- 
weighed judgment and accurate information, this is far 
and away the best chronique published in the English 
language in any magazine. 

The section devoted to caricatures of the month is 
copicus and comprehensive. In England we have prac- 
tically only one caricaturist, whereas Americans are for- 
tunate in hiving many. Minneupolis, which produced 
Dr. Shaw, also seems to have exceptional journalistic 
juck in having produced caricaturists on both the 77mes 
and the Yournal, who are running the best caricaturists 
of New York very hard. 

Mr. H. D. Newcomb, editor of the Ralway World, 
contributes an elaborate, fully illustrated article explain- 
ing the ins and outs cf the recent great railway combi- 
nations in tte United Siates. Mr. J. Graham writes a 
too brief article on the late John Fiske. Mr. Raymond 
Patterson describes the Philippine policy of Governor 
Taft, which makes us envious that we cannot borrow 
Goverror Taft in order to straighten things out in South 
Africa. 

Mr. Howard, the entomologist of the Department of 
Agriculture, writes on mosquitoes as transmitters of 
disease. Mr. Albert J. Robinson discusses Cuba’s 
industrial possibilities, and Mr. J. Q. Adams contributes 
a paper on the exposition of the artists’ colony in Darm- 
stadt. The leading articles are more fully illustrated 
than usual. 
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THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 

THE August number does not lack distinction, as will 
be seen from the articles I have quoted elsewhere by 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood, Mr. E. T. Cook, and Mr. 
Keir Hardie. 

Mr. L. W. Vernon Harcourt recounts the varying story 
of the Royal Arms, from the certain appearance of the 
leopards on Richard I.’s escutcheon down to the Act of 
Union in 1801 when the present blazonry was adopted. 
Edward III., it appears, was the first English king to 
adopt as a motto “ Dieu et mon Droit.” 

Mr. Frank Yeigh gives a spirited sketch of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, whose influence with Protestants he traces to 
his boarding in youth with a Scotch family and joining in 
their family prayers. 

Mr. G. W. E. Russell runs over Lord Beaconsfield’s 
novels, which he describes as “political and social 
pamphlets, but the most brilliant pamphlets which ever 
were published.” 

Mr. John J. F. Fraser, among his “ Impressions of a 
Traveller,” declares that the United States and Russia 
are our only two rivals for world’s supremacy. He pre- 
dicts, however, that the superior vitality of the American 
nation will be exhausted, being “ produced by a cham- 


pagne atmosphere that stimulates, but does not sustain.” 
Russia will, in the long run, be our most sturdy anta- 
gonist. 

Mr. Yoxall, M.P., contributes a charming travel paper 
in praise of France, which he indignantly yet good- 
humouredly vindicates from the charge of being stale, 
flat, and unprofitable from the tourist’s point of view. 

Mr. Selous furnishes a sterner variety of the same article 
in his “ Gemsbuck Hunting in the Northern Kalahari.” 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., takes as “ Book of the 
Month” Henry George’s biography. 

The Duchess of Sutherland pleads for the Scottish 
Homes Industries Association. : 





Everybody’s Magazine. 

Everybody's Magazine is a 10 cent magazine, published 
by John Wanamaker at New York and at 25, Jermyn 
Street, London, S.W. Inthe August number Aguinaldo 
tells the story of his capture; the Rev. J. M. Bacon 
describes his experience in steering balloons by air 
currents ; Mr. C. H. Caffin writes a very elaborate paper, 
copiously illustrated, upon “ Photography as a Fine Art” ; 
Mr. McCardell describes the growth of the Biograph 
Company and its living pictures; and there are two 
charming natural history papers, illustrated from photo- 
graphs, one dealing with “ The Birth of a Butterfly,” and 
the other, “ Days with Mocking-birds.” There is the 
usual mass of fiction, and there is an interesting account 
of the way in which the City of Washington is governed 
in the district of Columbia, and an appreciative paper on 
Mr.. Hughitt, President of the Chicago and North- 
Western Railway, written by H. L. Cleveland. On the 
whole, both from variety of illustrations and character, 
Everybodys Magazine ought to have no difficulty in 
taking and keeping a leading position among the lighter 
magazines of the English-speaking world. 








THE 


‘THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE National Review for August is a very good 
number, although there-is.a great-deal of very bad stuff 
in it, if tested from the point of view of reason and 
common sense. It is deplorable indeed to find that any 
review printed in the English language should deliberately 
hound on an only too willing Government to greater 
severity in dealing with the burghers. From a political 
point of view it is perhaps even worse that there should 
be an editor who knows something about America, who 


could nevertheless stray so far from the right track as 
to use an inaccurate report of an interview with Lord 
Pauncefote in order to protest in advance against the one 
policy which is absolutely indispensable, if our relations 
with the United States are not to be as strained as they 
were at the time of the Venezuelan trouble. Mr. Maxse 
may think that he is expediting the end of the war by 
allowing Maguire to invoke the worst precedents of 
Sherman’s march through Georgia in order to bring the 
war to a finish, but if he were to reflect for a moment he 
would see that by encouraging a state of mind which 
would render it impossible to accept American terms on 
the Nicaraguan question he is doing more to encourage 
the Boer resistance than everything that has been done 
by all the pro-Boers. since the war began. Passing this 
by, however, we may thank the editor for a very interest- 
ing article. “Lord Rosebery’s Opportunity,” Mr. Arnold 
White’s paper on the Mediterranean Fleet, Mr. Mac- 
Donnell’s plea for refusing to treat the Boers as belligerents, 
are noticed elsewhere. Mr. Austin Dobson gossips 
pleasantly concerning St. James’s Park. Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett concludes his paper on “ The Execution of 
Marshal Ney.” ? 


SOME RECENT ART SALES. 


Mr. W. Roberts, in a paper full of interesting informa- 
tion as to the prices realised in the more important sales 
of last season, gives some interesting facts as to the im- 
mense rise in the value of Turner’s pictures. . He gives a 
list of seven pictures which changed hands at recent 
sales :— , 

They cost the owners about 12,000 guineas, selling for nearly 
46,000 guiheas, a profit sufficiently handsome, one would 
imagine, for the most exacting of investors. 

On the whole, Mr. Roberts seems. to think that 
although England may not be an altogether artistic 
country, London is more than holding its own as the 
artistic market of the world. He says :— 

For a goodly number of years this turnover at art sales may 
be roughly placed at over one million sterling. Nothing seems 
to depress the prices at art sales, not even the prolonged war in 
South Africa. It has been more and more forced upon me 
during the last few years that London is the best market in the 
world for the sale of objects of art ;.every season great quantities 
of the most precious objects are consigned to Messrs. Christie’s 
historic rooms for sale—e.g., the Heckscher and the Bardini— 
with the most.satisfactory and often surprising results. 


AN ABSURD SUGGESTION. 


Mr. A. Maurice Low, writing upon ‘“ American 
Affairs,” quotes the following absurd proposal from the 
Bookman :— 

Why should not the President of the United States attend the 
ceremony of King Edward’s coronation? Why should not the 
President, both as the ruler of one of the mightiest nations of the 
earth and as the exponent of a policy that has brought the two 
great Anglo-Saxon empires into a partial union which, if made 
complete, would be irresistible—why should not he be present 
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at the crowning of the-King of Great Britain and Emperor of 
India? The thought appeals to the imagination, and its realisa- 
tion would symbolise a splendid fact—the ultimate alliance and 
the final dominance of our world-conquering race. . We 
trust, therefore, that President McKinley will seize this unique 
opportunity of doing something which in itself would be 
strikingly historic and which would be an act of high State 
policy as well. All true Americans would be glad to see their 
chosen ruler standing at Westminster in the historic sanctuary of 
all who speak the English tongue, who observe the English law, 
and who believe in the perpetuity of English civilisation—taking 
his place as an equal among the emperors and kings who have of 
late accepted as an undisputed fact the power and grandeur of 
the American Republic.” 

Surely Mr. Maurice Low ought to know that Emperors 
and Kings do not attend coronations. The President 
might have come to the Jubilee, but to have appeared at 
the Coronation would have been absolutely impossible. 


A STUDY IN DEVASTATION. 


Dr. T. Miller Maguire, who seems literally to gloat 
over the sufferings inflicted upon non-combatants in case 
of war, insists with emphasis and gusto upon all the 
severities committed by General Sherman in his march 
through Georgia, with the object of holding up the whole- 
sale looting of his bummers as an ideal to be followed by 
our troops in South Africa. It must be admitted that 
they have not waited for Dr. Maguire’s instructions. 
They already long ago excelled Sherman’s worthies in 
the ruthlessness with which they have stripped Boer 
farmsteads. What Dr. Maguire does not seem to 
understand is that precedents that date back beyond 
the Hague Conference do not apply. He might as 
well go back to the times when all prisoners were 
massacred and all women violated as the natural and 
normal incidents of warfare. Thirty-four years after 
Sherman marched through Georgia, and twenty-nine 
years after the Germans invaded France, the repre- 
sentatives of Germany and the United States met the 
representatives of twenty-two other civilised Governments, 
and solemnly declared that in future such atrocities as 
those in which Dr. Maguire revels should be placed under 
the ban of civilisation. The “ Rules of War” laid down 
at the Hague were with full memory of Sherman’s march 
through Georgia, and the action taken by the Germans 
for the repression of francs-tireurs in France, and speci- 
fically forbade the levying of collective penalties, and the 
taking or destruction of private property, even in a town 
which had been taken by storm. It is, no doubt, true 
that General Sherman resorted to many methods of 
barbarism in Georgia, and that was one reason why 
(among others) the American Government and other 
civilised Powers formally forbade any repetition of such 
things when they framed the Hague Rules. 


ARE ROMAN CATHOLICS INCREASING IN ENGLAND ? 


Mr. J. McCabe, author of “Twelve Years in a 
Monastery,” who says that he was six years ago 
stationed at Forest Gate, stoutly denies that the Roman 
Catholics are increasing in'England. He does not think 
there are more than 1,200,000, and says that in view of 
the enormous influx of Catholic Irish, French, Italians, 
and Germans, there ought to have been many more. Ih 
fact, he thinks, instead of asking where all the Catholics 
have come from, we ought to be asking where they have 
all gone to. If converts are joining at a rate of nearly 
10,000 per annum, we may well ask what has become of 
the million poor Irish men and women who brought to 
England their pathetic enthusiasm for Rome during the 
last half century ? 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE Contemporary Review for August is a good, readable 
number. It opens with a paper on “ The Foreign Policy 
of Lord Rosebery,” from which I quote elsewhere. Mr. 
Macrosty and Mr. S. G. Hobson combine'to write a very 
sane and reasonable account of “The Billion Dollar 
Trust.” Dr. George Washburn contributes a historical 
paper on the Early History of the Turks. Mr. Spender’s 
paper on “The Liberal Party and its Differences,” is 
noticed among the leading articles, and the final article, 
by the author of “ Drifting,” on ‘“‘ The Economic Decay 
of Great Britain,” is separately noticed. 

IN PRAISE OE GOLF. 

Mr. Arnold Haultain devotes several pages to a very 
interesting article on “ Golf,” in which we have eighteen 
pages of reading explaining how it is that golf has such 
an absorbing attraction for its votaries. Its chief point 
is that it brings out the individual mind more than any 
other game, and at the same time that it develops the 
mind it brings man into constant contact with Nature. 
In golf you are pitted against Nature. The following 
passage may give an instance of the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Haultain writes on his favourite theme :— 

“In Golf,” he says, ‘‘ we can see a symbol of the history and 
fate of mankind, careering over the face of this open earth, 
governed by rigid rule, surrounded with hazards and bound to 
subdue nature, ere we’ can survive, punished for the minutest 
divagation from the narrow course, and the end of it all to 
reach an exiguous grave with as few mistakes as may be, some 
that high and brilliant fly, others that slow and lowly crawl.” 

After reading his paper we begin to realise somewhat 
how it was that a famous Anglican Divine confided to 
a friend that there was in the calm of golf that which 
made him forget his wife, his family, his country and 
his God. 

The Rev. W. W. Peyton writes a somewhat eloquent 
discourse concerning “ Anthropology and the Evolution 
of Religion.” To understand the symbolism of religion, 
he maintains, we require the poetic faculty. Those who 
have it not are disqualified to explain religion. The 
majority of the religious world do not care for dogma, 
but are glamoured by ritual. Sacrifice is paint which 
any eye can see; the sacrament is colour which the 
fine artist eye of the Western world sees. Both make 
visible the inwardness of religion. The sacrament is 
the residuary legatee of sacrifice. 

: SIFTING THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The Rev: John M. Bacon writes brightly and pleasantly 
concerning dust in the higher and lower strata of the 
atmosphere, illustrated by experiments which he made 
in ballooning. The article is full of out-of-the- 
way facts, as, for instance, that the air that we 
think is most impure is often least so. Carbonic 
acid is often more abundant in the free and purest 
mountain-side than it is in the plain, or even in cities. 
There is a difference of one per cent. in the oxygen of 
the open country and that of London, or any town in 
the Black Country. More remarkable still, there is 
less dust in the Underground Railway than was to be 
found in the air 2,000 feet above Kingston-on-Thames. 
There was as little dust in the sample of air taken from 
Tower Bridge as there was in the air blowing from the 
Atlantic across the Scilly Islands. Dust is a great 
traveller, and thinks nothing of sailing across oceans and 
continents. Mr. Bacon finishes his article by recounting 
the following curious experiment :— 

If light from an arc lamp be brought to a focus by a quartz 
lens within a vessel containing moist dust-free air, a bluish fog 
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becomes visible along the path of the light. This cloud remains 
visible and suspended for hours after the light is cut off. 
MALTESE GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. O. Eltzbacher writes an article upon “ Maltese 
Grievances,” which may be summed up in one line—that 
there are none. He maintains that the agitation against 
our recent Colonial Office policy in Malta is entirely due 
to a small fraction of Italians who are in no sense 
representative of the majority of the population. Some 
of his figures are very remarkable. He says, out of a 
population of 205,000, the [talian-speaking Maltese only 
number 5,000. There are 25,000 English residents, and 
180,000 Maltese who speak Maltese, which is more like 
Arabic than Italian. The difference between Maltese 
and Italian he illustrates by putting side by side the two 
first clauses of the Lord’s Prayer in the two languages :— 

ITALIAN, MALTESE, 

g. Padre nostro, che sei ne’ 9. Missierna li into fis 
cieli, sia santifigato il tuo smeniet, Jitkaddes ismec. 
Nome. 

10. Il tuo Regno ci venga. 10. Tigi saltnatec. Icun li 
La tua volonta sia fatta in  trid int, chif fis sema hecda fl’ 
terra come in cielo. art. 


He says that there are no direct taxes in Malta, and 
that of indirect taxes the Maltese only pay 10s. a year 
per head, and all the money is spent on the local adminis- 
tration. The Maltese are very prosperous, and from a 
million to a million and a half of money every year is 
spent in the islands by the English. “To withdraw 
from Malta would mean the immediate impoverishment 
of the island and the rapid emigration of the majority 
of its congested population.” But why discuss this 
question? Apart from Imperial necessities, which would 
compel us to remain in Malta, we are certainly not going 
to withdraw from any place where a plebiscite of the 
population would ask us to remain, and if Mr, Eltzbacher 
be correct, the continuance of the British Government 
in Malta would be voted by a majority of at least nine 


to one. 
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The Century. 

THE midsummer holiday number of the Century is 
distinctly good. Specially noteworthy are the articles 
describing the American regeneration of Russia and 
vindicating the Paris Commune of thirty years ago. 
Dr. Brooks, of the Smith Observatory, astounds us with 
his account of photographing by the light of Venus. The 
time of exposure was about thirty-five minutes, and a 
reproduction of photographs so taken is given. Mr. 
Brander Matthews pleads for less rigidity in spelling and 
consequent freedom to reform gradually. Bishop Potter 
records his impressions of India. He is deeply impressed 
with the virtues of British rule. It has, he says, taught 
the people to value peace, the safety of life and property, 
and the privilege of going quietly and securely about 
one’s business; it has made tuman life to-day more 
secure in India than in Kentucky. He remarks on the 
excellence of British officials, their sense of responsibility, 
their sympathy, and their trained capacity. He selects 
the growth of the Eurasian population as a possible 
danger hereafter to European sway. 





APART from a beautiful frontispiece representing a 
Highland loch, the Suaday at Home is chiefly notable 
for a sketch by the Countess of Meath of “a mission of 
mercy to suffering women,” a hospital for women, namely 
in Tangiers. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THERE is, as usual, exuberant vigour and purpose and 
strenuousness in the Westminster, and much that compels 
thought. An Orientalist’s impeachment of Western 
influences and Charles Stanford on China are referred to 
e'sewhere. 

A PROTESTANT PLEA FOR THE PAPACY. 

Mr. H. M. Vaughan, who declares himself a Protestant, 
writes on the intolerable situation in Rome. He tries to 
create sympathy with the prisoner of the Vatican. He 
enlarges on the resentment natural to the deprived, on 
the enormous loss to the Papal Treasury, on the utter 
insecurity of the proffered “compensation,” which a 
chance majority in the Italian Parliament might at any 
moment revoke, and on the King’s occupation of the 
favourite private palace of the popes—the Quirinal. The 
writer condemns this last step as inexcusably bad taste. 
He grants the enormous increase in the spiritual power of 
the Papacy since it lost the temporal power. He suggests 
this beginning of a remedy :— 

The first thing required to open the way to a friendly and final 
arrangement between the two Governments in Rome is a true 
guarantee—not by the Italian Parliament and King alone, but 
by all the nations that at present have envoys accredited to the 
Vatican—that the independence of the Pope shall always be 
respected, so that, no matter what political changes may occur 
in Italy, or even in Rome itself, the head of the Roman Church 
shall for ever be permitted to continue in peace his great duties 
towards all of the Roman faith throughout the world. 

TO CHECK THE RUSH TO THE TOWNS. 

The Rural Exodus is referred to its causes by E. A. 
Selby Lowndes, and not least to the airs of superiority 
assumed by the townsmen. The writer appeals to “ that 
large class of people with moderate incomes who are free 
to live where they like ” :— 

On one excuse or another they almost invariably flock to 
London, or some other large centre. These have it in their 
power to do an inestimable service to their country. Let these 
set an example, and by taking up their residence in some rural 
neighbourltood show that they believe there is no inferiority 
attached to it. They can do more in this way to stop the 
migration to towns than by any amount of theorising on its 
eauses and suggested remedies. The labourer would not be 
slow to follow their example. 

HOW CO-OPERATORS MIGHT SWAMP PARLIAMENT. 

There is an unsigned article headed, “ Co-operators 
and the New Century : a great work to be done.” It 
deals with the programme adopted at Middlesbrough, 
and heartily approves the pronouncement in favour of 
universal Old Age Pensions. The writer advocates a 
policy of reform by the Budget, which the House of Lords 
cannot meddle with, such as land taxation, payment of 
members, free breakfast table, old age pensions, etc. To 
gain the legislative power needful, he makes the following 
suggestions :— 

A tithe only of the annual profit divided amongst the members 
would mean upwards of £774,000, and with that sum it would 
be possible to contest, if necessary, every constituency in the 
United Kingdom at a cost of £1,009 a piece, and yet leave 
a balance of £100,000 for the payment of members until that 
xluty was undertaken by the State. But, should that method of 
providing the sinews of war be objected to, then if each of the 
1,700,000 members were to put by loyally only a penny per 
week the campaign fund would amount in one year to some 
£368,009 ; in two years to £736,000; and in three years, the 
date of the co-operative diamond jubilee, to £1,104,000. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Peter Struthers discusses with great faithfulness 

the questions of South Africa and Imperialism. He hails 
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with joy the prospect of the United States of Canada, of 
South Africa, and of Australia. Hesees inthe lower classes 
achief stay of reaction, and presses for increased education. 
Mr. J. B. Hobman gives “a candid Liberal view of Mr. 
Chamberlain ” as “the political Sir Willoughby Patterne,” 
and scourges his inconsistency, egoism, and fatal lack of 
imagination. Mr. E. A. Savage warmly appreciates 
Stephen Phillip’s poetry. 





THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

THE August Pa// Mall contains no article of great 
importance, but is evidently largely designed to suit the 
holiday season. Those curious about “Bridge” will 
find an intricate discussion by “A Bridger” of how to 
play it. Tourists in quest of unexplored mountain peaks, 
far removed from men’s haunts, will turn eagerly to 
Mr. Walter D. Wilcox’s paper on “The New Switzer- 
land ”—the Canadian Rockies, of such vast extent that 
for years to come their primitive wildness can hardly be 
tamed—twenty thousand square miles of unexplored 
country, and at least two thousand five hundred peaks— 
and difficult and dangerous peaks—of which hardly three 
hundred have been climbed by man. 

THE OKAPI : A NEW QUADRUPED. 

Sir H. M. Stanley first set afloat the rumours which 
Sir Harry Johnston has just confirmed of the wonderful 
new, and, alas, already almost extinct, Central African 
quadruped, with the head of a hornless giraffe, the body 
of an antelope, and the striped legs of a zebra. It is a 
ruminant, and although nearer to the giraffe than to any 
living creature, it is only a very remote relation of that 
creature, It is said to be excellent eating, but owing to 
its rarity it has been placed among the totally protected 
game animals of Africa. 

THE COST OF A SCOTCH MOOR. 

Mr. Rhodes has just taken a Scotch moor, and if Mr. 
Watson Lyall may be believed he could hardly have 
indulged in a more costly amusement. For three months, 
from £5,000 ; and then beaters, keepers, dogs, stalkers, 
gillies, ponies, carriages, and horses, with fishing 
tackle and ammunition, to say nothing of moving large 
establishments to and fro, with tons of luggage. Deer 
forests are more expensive even than grouse moors, 
ranging from £1,000 upwards. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. Georges de Dubor has a very interesting article on 
a less known side of Napoleon—his married life with 
Josephine at La Malmaison. Mr. Matthias Dunn also 
writes entertainingly on “ The Invasion of our Seas by 
the Huge Devil-fish or Cuttle-fish,” which, he says, are 
increasing to an alarming extent, especially about. the 
Devon and Cornish coasts, where the fishermen lose half 
their crabs and lobsters from these ferocious enemies. 





‘ 


Harpers for August is ornate with variously coloured 
and uncoloured pictures, and is mostly packed with fiction. 
Moncure D. Conway retells “ An Old London Folk Tale,” 
of Dick Whittington namely, which “ shows us a historica! 
Englishman invested with a legend, not only untrue, but 
uncharacteristic of him.” Julian Ralph makes merry over 
“the English of the English,” and its differences from the 
English of the Americans. He warns the latter against 
the Cockney dialect of Dickens, which never really 
existed, and refers them to Barry Pain for the genuine 
article. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


THERE is much variety of interest in the August 
number, and articles on American feeling towards 
England and on the Mediterranean scare have already 
claimed separate notice. 


TURNING BUDDHA TO ACCOUNT. 


Mr. Perceval Landon, observing a tendency on the 
part of the Tibetan Lamas to develop what may prove 
embarrassing relations with Russia, suggests a strange 
counter-stroke. It is nothing less than trumping Russian 
blandishments with a newly found, but said to be 
authentic, relic of Buddha! 

The story of the finding of the bone, which is a small flake 
about the size of a finger-nail—probably taken from the head of 
the femur—is of some little interest. 

Discovery was first made at Bhattiprolu of a great granite ball, 
nine or ten feet in circumference, bearing traces of heavy 
gilding. Extreme importance was attached to this find by the 
fact that an inscription in clear Asokan characters was dis- 
covered cut on the inner surface of the bisection, by which the 
mass fell apart upon the application of pressure. This inscrip- 
tion stated, among other data that prove the identity and intention 
of the original preservers, that the Bone of the Master lay 
within. In the centre of the outer ball, in a carefully hollowed 
recess, a second and much smaller one, about six inches in 
diameter and nine in height, was found, and this in turn opened 
and disclosed a small clear transparent box of pure white 
crystal, circular in shape and about two and a half inches in 
diameter, wherein the precious morsel lay. 

The date of the writing (250 B.C.) carries us back to the days 
of the council at Pataliputra or Patna, and to within one hundred 
and fifty years—according to Professor Rhys Davids—of the 
death of Gautama. 

A deputation with this gift from the Viceroy to the 
Grand Lama, ought, the writer thinks, to secure for us 
the isolation of Tibet as a buffer State. 


HOME RULE FOR ENGLAND. 


The Hon. T. A. Brassey writes on Federal Govern- 
ment for the United Kingdom and the Empire. He 
suggests that the United Kingdom and South Africa 
should each be made a federation like the Canadian 
Dominion or the Australian Commonwealth. The 
breakdown of Parliament necessitates in his judgment 
the establishment of Home Rule all round. He urges 
this truth on England, where it is most needed and 
least heeded :— 

The ‘* predominant partner” must be induced to contemplate 
devolution as applied to himself, and to realise that if he wishes 
proper attention given to the housing question, the problem of 
the Aged Poor, Temperance, the condition of British Industry, 
the depopulation of the agricultural districts, he must have a 
Parliament free to devote its whole time to English business. 
That this is not a difficult task is the experience of those who 
have addressed meetings in all parts of the country during the 
past six months on the necessity for devolution, 

ANOTHER ENGLISH INDUSTRY IN DANGER. 

Mr. C. W. R. Cooke’s paper on the Cider Industry in 
France and England is another chapter in the long story 
of insular stupidity and Continental sagacity. France 
employs science schools and Government guidance ; 
England has only a small’ experimental station at But- 
leigh, in Somerset. American experts travelling to glean 
from European experience, report that England has 
nothing to teach. ‘The competition we have most to fear 
is that of well-instructed Germany and the swiftly learn- 
ing United States. Yet the writer holds that the cider 
industry, already yielding from 2 to 3 millions sterling of 
produce annually, is “an industry capable of great, I 
might almost say indefinite, expansion ; and I know of 
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no other product of English soil of which this could be 
said.” 
IN PRAISE OF UNCERTAINTY. 

The Hon. Auberon Herbert writes on the perils of 
“assuming the foundations” of thought and practice. 
He urges that we should acknowledge when our 
opinions are only assumptions, and not verified con- 
victions. He ventures on the paradox: “To a great 
extent, it matter less what a man believes than his 
manner of believing.” He extols the value of uncer- 
tainty :— 

Is it not uncertainty instead of certainty that educates us in 
the truest sense, that gives us the heart of the learner, for ever 
spurs us onward, and yet keeps us at our.true level... The wine 
of certainty is too strong and too heady to be trusted to the 
weak human vessel, and He who knows best—as we may 
believe—has not placed it within our reach. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Edmund D. Morel urgently presses that the 
British Goverhment make no concession to the Congo 
State in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, since King Leopold having 
exhausted his own, wants to exploit its untapped ivory- 
fields, and because but for Congolese assistance Marchand 
would never have reached Fashoda. 

The danger of the War Office report, according to Mr. 
Sidney Low, lies in the tendency to think we can rectify 
all errors and build up an efficient army by mere office 
changes in Pall Mall, forgetting meanwhile what is 
involved politically and financially. 

“Postal Pettifogging” is the title of another of Mr. 
Henniker Heaton’s incisive exposures of the G.P.O. 

Dr. J. Macdonell explains and appreciates the Supreme 
Court of the United States, especially in view of its 
endorsement of Imperialism. 

Mr. J. F. Taylor, K.C., satirises Professor Mahaffy’s 
lament over the “downtrodden Irish Protestants” by 
showing how this small minority of the population almost 
monopolise the high offices of State. 

i Sd 


The World’s Work. 

THE World's Work for July has as its most notable 
pictorial feature a remarkable paper by Mr. A. R. 
Dugmore, describing the photographing of tropical fishes. 
It is extraordinary the results which have been obtained 
by the use of the camera. In making the photographs 
the fishes were placed in a specially constructed aquarium, 
lined with white cloth in order to reflect as much light as 
possible. When some fishes were placed in such an 
aquarium all their colour-markings instantly vanished. 
“Instead of rich creams and purples, with more or less 
distinct bars, we had a plain, pale, silver-coloured fish. 
On adding rocks and seaweed the colour came back to 
the fish, not steadily, but in fits and starts.” Mr. 
Dugmore used iso-chromatic plates in every instance, 
which gave fairly true colour values. Another copiously 
illustrated paper is Mr. Booker T. Washington’s article 
on “ The Salvation of the Negro,” which describes the 
excellent work that he is doing at Hampden Institute. 
Another beautifully illustrated paper is Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot’s account of “Trees and Civilisation.” Mr. 
Pinchot is at the head of the Forestry Department in 
the United States. Mr. Sydney Brooks writes a short 
paper upon “Why the French Republic is Strong.” 
Mr. Nelson describes “ The Machinery of Wall Street,” 
and there are portraits of Mr. A. J. Cassatt, Mr. J. R. 
Keene (the great financial railway magnates), Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, and Governor Odell. The magazine is admir- 
ably printed, and contains a great deal of infermation 
concerning the subject of the work of the world. 
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THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

THE Empire Review for August contains several 

interesting articles, though none of special importance. 
ARMY REFORM—INTRODUCE SWISS METHODS. 

Mr. John J. Walker, writing on Lessons from Switzer- 
land, urges on the War Office the “ voluntary compulsory ” 
system of short service in Switzerland, which, he says, 
ensures a maximum of well-trained soldiers at a mini- 
mum cost—£8 per annum per soldier, as against £46 in 
Germany, £47 in France, and £64 in Great Britain. 
With its “ é/:te army,” always ready and at full strength 
(all citizens from twenty to thirty-two), its Landwehr 
and Landsturm, the Swiss can put in the field over 
500,000 strong, well-trained and thoroughly reliable men. 
Mr. Walker says :— 

It must be remembered, however, that the Swiss have no raw 
recruits such as the great majority of those who are drawn by the 
compulsory conscription as in France and Germany, and take 
the shilling in England from the recruiting sergeant. As soon 
as boys go to school they are drilled and marched and practise 
gymnastics regularly. Rifle-shooting has become a national 
pastime, most of the men spending their spare afternoons at the 
range and their holidays in competitions for prizes. The 
standard of marksmanship in the Swiss army is very high— 
probably the highest in Europe, and certainly equal, if not 
superior, to that of the Boers, 

F THE ALLEVIATION OF INDIAN FAMINES. 

Lieut.-Colonel F.. N. Maude, writing on this subject, 
says one chain in the link of our immensely costly and 
not over successful precautions against Indian famines 
seems still wanting. It is not so much lack of food as 
lack of means of distributing it which has caused such 
suffering. He therefore proposes “to establish a number 
of road transport companies based on the railways or 
other arteries of communication, working as feeders to 
the railway in prosperous times and as distributors from 
the railway during periods of famine.” The trade in 
India between great towns away from railways is enor- 
mous, and mostly in heavy, bulky articles, such as cotton 
and grains. These are still conveyed by primitive bullock 
carts, with which Colonel Maude would, as far as possible, 
dispense. Fuel is dearer in India, but wages much lower 
than in England, where experiments have shown that on 
much worse roads heavy goods could be conveyed on an 
average at a gross cost of Id. per mile instead of the 4d. 
or 6d. charged by bullock drays, which only cover ten 
miles a day. Supply of water, he thinks, will not be a 
real obstacle—at any rate, not in the Punjab. An agree- 
ment with Government would be necessary to prevent 
any corporation undertaking the work against cut-throat 
competition. Colonel Maude says :— 

The great difficulty in India is to attract substantial 
capitalists to utilise its many resources, and by demonstrating 
their capabilities to induce the rich natives to invest their 
money instead of hoarding it. Some progress has been made in 
Bombay and Bengal, but the north-west is almost untouched, 
yet there is perhaps no corner of the world where the need for 
cheap transportation and cheap power is more needed. If the 
weaith of India were invested in undertakings giving greater 
mobility to the population, famines would lose much of their 
intensity, while the precautionary measures against epidemics 
taken by the Indian Government would cease to constitute the 
great danger they do now to the maintenance of law and order. 

VARIOUS COLONIAL REMINISCENCES. 

Sir Hubert Jerningham continues wittily to recount 
his amusing recollections of colonial worthies—this time 
chiefly in Mauritius. The following anecdote may be 
culled from the collection :— 

The Mauritians are very witty. On one occasion and before 
I became a governor myself, I was called to the governor’s 
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room to aid him in a French discussion which he was apparently 
having with a man who was endeavouring to enlist his sympathy 
and assistance on the ground that he was the father of a numerous 
family. 

** Ask him,” said the governor, ‘* how many children he has.” 
‘*Seven.” ‘*How old?” ‘* The eldest is ten.” ‘‘ Indeed!” 
observed Sir Charles L ; ‘then ask him, please, whether 
he has bred children for me to feed them or for him to starve 
them ’’—a dilemma which the man met by the reply that to 
give such a question a proper answer he would. inquire of his 
wife whether she intended to stop at seven, as he had found 
patriarchal sympathy in the governor, who naturally desired 
some guarantee for his coming munificence. Sir Charles was 
beside himself with rage, and in broad English told him that to 
beget a family without providing for their wants was nothing 
short of dishonesty. 

The man coolly turned to me and said, ‘‘ Cet homme n’en- 
courage pas la recherche de la paternité,” and walked out of the 
room. But when I had laughed over this with Sir Charles he 
got what he wanted. His wit had procured_it. 

Miss Ada Cambridge, the Anglo-Australian novelist, 
also contributes memories of thirty years of Australia, 
but it is a pity she does not insist still more on the fact 
that she is writing of a past rather than a present 
Australia. 





WEI-HAI-WEI. 


“A Resident” writes on Wei-hai-Wei a descriptive 
article which really does give some idea of the place he 
is describing. Wei-hai-Wei, just three years a British 
possession, has a population of over 150,000—mostly 
Chinese :— 

They are all poor, all simple unlettered peasant folk, knowing 
little about anything beyond their own village, their own plot of 
farm lands, everything is settled by the village elders, and it 
matters not much to them whether they are ruled by His Britannic 
Majesty King Edward VII. the barbarian king across the sea, 
or their own secluded Emperor in Pekin. The fact of the 
matter is, the learning of China has been much over-rated. In 
every village, it is true, some old man, one of the lower Aterati 
who has failed to get office, has a school for boys, and the little 
urchins may be heard repeating in a loud sing-song their 
lessons ; but as a matter of fact not thirty per cent. of the men 
can read, less than that proportion can write, and once out in this 
work-a-day ‘world, the smattering of learning acquired as a 
child is forgotten. From dawn to dark they work among the 
rice and the barley, their wants are simple, they have no use for 
books, no need for letters, 

THE SLAVE TRADE IN NORTHERN NIGERIA. 

Mr. I. J. Tonkin contributes the third instalment of 
his paper on this question. It is very interesting, but 
somewhat depressing. I quote the following passages :— 

As far as the adult male slave is concerned, it is the cruellest 
feature of domestic slavery that his wife shall be practically at 
the beck and call of his master. If we may dignify by the 
conventional term the ‘alliances entered into by slaves, it will be 
doubtless somewhere about correct to say that marriages among 
them are allowed, but not in any way encouraged, promoted or 
supervised. 

But Mr. Tonkin can still conclude by saying :— 

Where the sexual instinct comes into play the slave system 
leads seemingly inevitably to developments that are hideous—I 
suppose it is human nature intoxicated by licence and oppor- 
tunity—but in the general relation of man to man the attitude of 
the average slave holder to his human property is characterised 
by temperate and kindly justice, often by more, by a kindness 
that is not many degrees removed from love. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. Seymour Fort contributes an account of his visit 
to a farm of Mr. Rhodes’ near Buluwayo. Miss “C. de 
Thierry ” and the Rev. William Greswell both write in 
no very conciliatory temper on South African subjects. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE August number is as alive and strenuous as 
though neither holiday nor vacation had any meaning 
for its readers. Articles on the political crisis and on 
the naval scare have received separate treatment, as 
also Mr. Wells’ “ Anticipations.” 

DIPLOMATICUS CONTRA MUNDUM. 

“Diplomaticus” is very wrath with Mr. John Morley 
for suggesting that the verdict of foreign nations antici- 
pates the verdict of history. He sets manfully to work 
to prove that the consensus of foreign opinion on our 
policy in South Africa is due to any or every cause except 
our own iniquity. It is due to “ Metternichian reaction 
and mercantile rivalry in equal parts.” It is due to 
alarm occasioned by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Rhodes 
talking of Jmperial Zollvereins and preferential tariffs. 
It is due to the feeling which regarded the Transvaal 
as a formidable enemy to our Empire. It is due to dis- 
appointed German greed, which hoped to divert Boer 
gold from Capetown to the German colonies. It is due 
to Radical and Socialist horror of the capitalists who 
were made responsible for the war. The whole article 
reminds one of the plaintive ingenuity of a burglar trying 
to explain to the magistrates why “everybody was 
against him.” 

“CIVILISATION ” IN THE CONGO STATE. 

Passing from the Vaal to the Congo, we find Mr. H. R. 
Fox Bourne protesting with all his might against the 
transformation of the Congo Free State, secured by 
international guarantee in the interests of humanity, the 
natives, and Free Trade, into a private colony of Belgium, 
with France as residuary legatee, fenced round with pro- 
tective tariffs and prohibitions, and given to a wholesale 
exploitation of the natives. All lands hitherto free for 
native use have been taken over by the State. Privileged 
companies make out of the rubber, ivory, and other 
produce as much as 235 per cent. per annum ; and Major 
Lothaire, having served his sentence for the murder of 
Mr. Stokes, is made director of one of the most successful 
of those companies. The writer refers to what appears in 
the Bulletin Officiel itself, and declares :— 

These documents make it clear, beyond contradiction, that the 
steadily growing endeavour of the Congo State has been to 
deprive the natives, so far as the new tyranny has yet reached 
them, of all their primitive rights to the land on which they live 
and the scanty subsistence their ignorance of arts and sciences 
allow them to obtain from it ; to bring them, if they accept the 
position, into worse slavery than that from which they have been 
ostensibly rescued, and, if they resent the interference, to punish 
them with a brutality more galling and destructive than that 
from which there has been a pretence of delivering them. 

As a remedy, Mr. Bourne calls for the assembling of 
another International Conference on Central African 
affairs. 

A NEW CAREER FOR SPAIN. 

The north-west of the same distressful continent 
occupies the attention of Major A. Gybbon Spilsbury. 
After retailing the perils of the situation in Morocco, he 
makes the following suggestion :— 

Let England secure for Spain a European mandate, such as 
she herself holds and has so conscientiously worked out in 
Egypt, and see that it is carried out in the same liberal, honest, 
and enlightened manner. By such a course a great and crying 
evil will be ended, and the most pressing menace to the peace of 
Europe conjured. 

A RIVAL TO THE PANAMA ROUTE. 

In the battle between the Panama and the Nicaraguan 

Canal routes, slight notice seems to have been paid to 
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the railway linking Atlantic and Pacific from Coatza- 
coalcos to Tehuantepec, which the Mexican Government 
opened in 1895. Mrs. Alec Tweedie describes the forma- 
tion of deep terminal harbours. The gain to commerce 
is shown in this table :-— 


Via Via Gain of 

Panama. Tehuantepec. Mileage. 

Plymouth to San Francisco 9, 103 7,767 1,336 
New York,, x0 6,270 5,005 1,265 
New Orleans to __,, 5,596 3,580 2,010 
Liverpool to Yokohama... ... 14,540 ... 13,455 1,085 
New York yy. ... I1,256 ... 10,006 1,250 
New Orleans es ... 10,611 8,637 1,974 
New York and Manila . 12,602... 11,563 1,039 


Besides, the saving of freight per ton over the ‘Panama 
route will be four shillings a ‘ton ; over the all-rail route 
will be 30 per cent. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 
_ Mr. William Watson contributes fourteen noble lines 
in praise of Simon de Montfort, under the title “ For 
England.” Mr. Richard Davey introduces the Count du 
Bois as a new French poet, and remarks on the fact 
that it was residence in London which awoke the French- 
man’s muse, 

Mr. Sydney Brooks discusses the now legalised 
Imperialism of the United States. He fears the spoils 
system, the defective altruism, and the protective exclu- 
siveness of the Americans will prove dangerous to the 
happiness of their colonies. Miss E. L. Banks protests 
shrilly against the publication of the Love Letters of 
Bismarck and Victor Hugo. 

a 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE August number yields five articles which require 
separate mention on previous pages. The editor is 
evidently much exasperated with the pro-Boers, and still 
more with “the main stream ” of Liberals for seeming to 
lend them countenance. He writes merely to enforce 
the advice of the Westminster Gazette on the subject. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen contributes a delightful paper in 
praise of walking, as conducive to thought, conversation 
and lasting enjoyment. R. Nisbet Bain supplies an 
attractive study of the Hungarian novelist—Maurus 
Jokai. A British parallel to Jékai’s exuberant activity 
would be an Independent M.P., like Augustine Birrell, 
editing the Zimes and Punch, and simultaneously com- 
posing all the novels of Dickens, Anthony Trollope, and 
Jules Verne! Francis Thompson furnishes “lines to 
Monica Mary Meynell.” 

TO MEND THE PEERS. 

Earl Nelson, though confessing himself seventy-seven 
years of age, has youthful ardour sufficient to urge a 
reform of the House of Lords. He would abolish the 
elective peer who only strengthens the dominant majority. 
He says :— 

I should like to see representatives of all the chief religious 
bodies, the Presidents of the Royal College of Physicians, the 
Royal College of Surgeons, the Royal Academy, the Royal 
Society and the like, thus introducing into the Upper House 
representatives of all the highest talent of the nation. Of 
course, they would have to be summoned by writ from the 
Crown, and the Crown must have some voice in their appoint- 
ment, but this difficulty could be overcome by the different 
bodies presenting three names from which a choice could be 
made. It would be easy to strengthen the legal powers of the 
House by attaching peerages ex officio to certain judgeships, and 
in this way we could introduce representatives from the colonies 
—both legal and others. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE Quarterly Review is a good number. I notice 
elsewhere the articles upon the “ Chinese Fiasco” and 
upon the “ Campaign against Consumption.” 

IS NEGRO NILELAND WORTH HOLDING? 


The first place is given to an article upon Negro Nile- 
land and Uganda. The writer discusses the question 
whether this territory produces anything to justify the 
sacrifices which we have made in establishing our foot- 
hold among such populations. It has of late years been 
cursed with seven plagues, war, fever among Europeans, 
famine and rinderpest, drought and locusts. From negro 
Nileland have come waves of smallpox, and on the north 
of Victoria Nyanza bubonic plague is endemic. The 
Uganda Protectorate is haunted by swarms of mos- 
quitoes, its waters are populous with leeches, the 
jigger or burrowing fly from tropical Africa has 
acclimatised itself in Uganda, the guinea worm tortures 
one native out of every ten and the air is full of bees and 
hornets that sting, flies that probe, depositing eggs in the 
skin: to be hatched as maggots and painful boils. A 
paradise, surely ! Nevertheless the reviewer thinks that 
the country is worth holding. It is an admirable breed- 
ing. place for cattle, horses, goats and donkeys and 
camels. It abounds with such enormous herds of 
elephants that there is no danger of their extinction, and 
preserves could be maintained from which very young 
wild elephants could be broken into domesticity, as is 
done in Siam, Ceylon, and India. There are valuable 
forests and in the upland regions coffee grows wild, and 
grain can be cultivated to any extent. The reviewer 
concludes, therefore, that there is some hope that negro 
Nileland will justify, by its inherent prosperity, by the 
wealth of its products, and the mart which it will offer to 
our trade the fond expectations of those who advocated 
its annexation, 

THE NEWFOUNDLAND QUESTION. 


This article consists of two parts, the first being 
written in French, which is rather a novelty in an 
English review. The writer of one section deals with the 
guestion from a British point of view, and advises that 
the issues at stake should be directly mastered, in order 
that a settlement should be arrived at. He thinks that 
it is most desirable that the French should be cleared 
out altogether, not only from the west shore, but also 
from the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. It is, 
however, a condition size gud mon that the British 
Government should first agree with the Government of 
Newfoundland as to the terms upon which a satisfactory 
settlement is possible. Twice in recent years France 
and Great Britain have agreed, and Newfoundland has 
spoiled everything by refusing to accept the Anglo-French 
agreement. 

THE DECAY OF OUR SEA FISHERIES. 


This is an interesting article which discusses the whole 
question in the light of the report of the Select Committee 
on Sea Fisheries, and arrives at a conclusion not 
altogether reassuring. The Reviewer does not think 
that trawling is responsible for the falling off in the take 
of sea fisheries. He summarises as follows the heads of 
the indictment preferred against the trawlers :— 

1, Over-fishing. 

2. Disturbance of school-fish and damage to spawn. 

3.. Crushing immature fish in the beams, 

4. Strewing the ground with aébris, 

5.. Destroying other classes of fishing gear, 
and thinks that it is only the abuse and not the use of 
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trawling which is mischievous. He then goes on to 
discuss the various methods proposed for improving 
matters, which he summarises under the following 
heads :— 

1. Closure of areas for either a portion of each year or for a 
period of years, 

2. Extension of the three mile limit. 

3. Statutory increase in the mesh of the trawl. 

4. Prohibition of landing and sale of (a) immature or 
(6) undersized fish. 

He concludes the article by making some suggestions, 
one of the most striking of which is that we should 
attempt to apply to the sea fisheries the method of 
artificial hatching. In this matter the Americans are far 
ahead of us. He thinks that if the fishermen would 
collect and promptly return to the sea the now wasted 
spawn of newly-caught fish much good would result. His 
last suggestion is that gulls and gannets should not be 
over protected as at present. He concludes by deploring 
the lack of exhausted information on the subject and 
urges further investigation. 

BOOKS ON OLIVER CROMWELL. 

The reviewer says that Mr. Morley has not studied the 
Cromwellian period as Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Firth ; but 
his book, by its comprehensive view of the subject and 
the charm of its style, is likely for a long time to come 
to be the most widely read book on the subject. 
Mr. Gardiner’s history, which has now reached the year 
1656, has long ago taken its place among the historical 
classics of our own literature, and the reviewer praises 
highly his life-long industry and the high standard of 
historical accuracy, thoroughness and impartiality which 
he has constantly maintained. Mr. Firth in his Crom- 
well shows the fullest knowledge of Cromwell and his 
times, Mr. Gardiner not excepted. We wait, says the 
reviewer, for Mr. Gardiner’s concluding volumes for the 
final verdict :— 

His opinion, as we ‘gather it from his works, seems to be 
tending more and more to the view that Oliver’s intention was 
always upright, and that to his matchless gifts of persuasion and 
practical action was added that of wisdom in the science of 
politics, had that science been reducible to rule in a time of 
revolution ; but that he failed in appreciation of the conditions 
under which he must work, and allowed his masterful temper to 
hurry him into actions which, in removing a present difficulty, 
created a greater, and made a satisfactory solution impracticable. 
A man who takes a great part in public affairs must be judged 
by his capital actions. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The other articles deal with such varied subjects as 
Philosophical Radicals like Bentham and Mill, Recent 
Mountaineering, the Date of Dante’s Vision, and the 
Dawn of Greece. The paper entitled “ New Lights on 
Milton” discusses Professor Raleigh’s book on the 
subject, to which it gives high praise. 


reererrrrorrrerre—rrve—~"r—~X"r 


THE Ladys Realm for August discusses the question, 
“Which is the happiest period in a woman’s life?” 
When she falls in love and meets or thinks she meets 
her ideal, says Miss Violet Hunt. The other ladies 
consulted are much more precise as to years. Sixty, 
when the storms of life are overpast, says Miss Ella 
Hepworth Dixon. “From seventeen to twenty-one,” 
says Evelyn M. Lang, who, however, is obviously only 
thinking of a very limited and wealthy class. The maga- 
zine also contains articles on “ The Household of Queen 
Alexandra,” and on “Spinning-Wheels, Ancient and 
Modern.” 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

THE Ldinburgh Review for July is a good number, and 
most of its articles claim separate notice. I have dealt 
elsewhere with Mr. Corbett’s “ Drake and his Successors,” 
the article on Tolstoy, “The Time Spirit of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” “ The Situation in the Far East,” and 


** South Africa.” 
TEMPORARY STARS. 


Dr. Anderson’s discovery of the new star in Perseus is 
the text for an article on “ Temporary Stars.” Nearly 
all temporary stars, says the reviewer, are confined to 
the milky way, which really represents cirrous formations 
of stars. The reviewer considers many hypotheses which 
have been put forward to explain the sudden appearance 
and disappearance of temporary stars, and considers as 
the most probable that the phenomenon is caused by 
the stoppage of motion in passing through nebulous 
tracts :— 


But although Nove cannot be resolved into compound or 
colliding stars, collisions of a sort may supply the fuel for their 
conflagrations, The flaring of meteors in our upper air is, not 
improbably, an analogous phenomenon, although on a relatively 
infinitesimal scale. That semi-obscure stars may be raised to 
temporary splendour by the stoppage of their proper motion in 
traversing nebulous tracts is an idea which has presented itself to 
many minds. 

The Milky Way, as we have seen, is composed of star-aggre- 
gations intermixed with nebulosity. There are glimmering 
regions in it suspected, rather than seen, to be replete with 
phosphorescent materials. Inevitably then, unless, in the order- 
ing of creation, special preventive measures have been taken, 
some of the swiftly-moving stars thronging the perilous neigh- 
bourhood must become involved in a resisting medium. The 
rest should follow in some such order as we perceive it—the 
vivid incandescence, the powerful atmospheric disturbance 
attested by abnormal spectroscopic symptoms, the eventual 
prevalence of nebular affinities. Occasionally, perhaps, a star 
may pass right through a nebula and escape, as did apparently 
Nova Corone, little the worse for the adventure ; but in most 
cases the capture would seem to be definitive, like that of shoot- 
ing stars in the earth’s atmosphere. The brilliancy of the 
beacon fire signifying the nebulous engulfment of a star depends 
upon the amount of convertible energy at hand. It varies, 
other things being equal, as the square of the velocity of the 
body affected. When this is spent the blaze flickers out, the 
sympathetic glow of the adjacent nebulous matter surviving for 
a brief period, 

GREECE AND ASIA, 


From the paper thus entitled I quote the following 
passage :— 

As far as the history of the ancient world in general is 
concerned we may pretty safely conclude that the Greek tribes 
were ignorant of art, and of writing, until they came in contact 
with Asia, by crossing the Aigean, and by mingling with an 
older population in Asia Minor, which drew its civilisation 
ultimately from Babylonia. They were, perhaps, still ignorant 
of letters as late as 1200 B.C., but they had learned the syllabary 
of Western Asia before they came into contact with Phcenician 
colonists from Tyre, Sidon, and Arvad. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Another paper deals with “The North Americans of 
Yesterday,” the writer holding the theory that the civilisa- 
tion of the American Indians was native, and did not 
origmate in Asia or Egypt as has been claimed by many 


writers. There is an article on “The Spectacular 
Element in Drama,” and another on “National 
Personality.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE North American Review for July is a fairly 
interesting number. I have dealt elsewhere with Sir 
Walter Besant’s “ Burden of the Twentieth Century,” and 
Dr. Buckley’s “ Absurd Paradox of Christian Science,” 
and also briefly with the articles on “ Foreign Trade and 
National Prosperity.” 

, SOME FAMOUS BETS. 


Mr. G. S. Street has been examining the betting book 
of Brooks’ Club, the first bet in which is recorded in 1771. 
The names of Sheridan and Fox occur in it frequently, 
and many of the bets are on very strange subjects. Many 
deal with the American War of Independence :— 

** March rth, 1776. 

‘** Mr. Sheldon betts Mr. Charles Fox fifty guineas that Peace 
is made with America before this day two years.” 

** Aug. 19, 1776. 

‘* Mr. Fox bets Ld. Bollingbroke Five guineas that America 
does not belong to the King of Great Britain this day two years.” 

The later bets deal with equally important subjects. 
Thus, in 1852 we find— 

Mr. Bulteel bets Mr. L. Agar Ellis a poney that the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dies a Radical. That was during 
Lord Derby’s administration, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was Benjamin Disraeli. And this: Mr. Cadogan 
gives Mr. R. E. Alston £5 on condition that Mr. R. G. Alston 
returns £150 to Mr. Cadogan when there is an Electric Tele- 
graphic Communication between the Continent of America and 
Great Britain. 

THE PROSPECT OF CATHOLICISM. 


Cardinal Gibbons deals with “Catholic Christianity” 
as the “ Great Religion of the World.” He looks forward 
to Christian Unity as the means by which the world will 
finally be conquered for Christendom :— 

Were this unity perfect among Christians, there can be no 
doubt that long since the whole world would have been won 
over to the Gospel of Jesus, that its sweet influences would have 
transmuted all the hardness and imperfections of our common 
humanity, by lifting us all into that higher spiritual sphere of 
brotherhood with the Redeemer of our souls, and sonship with 
the Head of our race. It is this lack of unity among Christians 
that makes it even possible for any religion, old or new, to set 
up a comparison with it, to challenge its immortal titles to 
admiration and acceptance. For lack of unity, the impact of 
the missionary labours is broken, and the incredible sacrifices of 
Christian men and women must be repeated, often in vain, from 
generation to generation. This defect of our Christianity it is 
which enables the savage man, as well as the man of a foreign 
culture, to escape the arguments and appeals of the Christian 
apostle. It also renders almost nugatory the efforts of Chris- 
tianity, on its original soil, to dominate even the most tangible 
forces of the world and the devil. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Mr. W. D. Howells takes Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new 
novel “ Eleanor” as a text for a homily on the distinction 
between English and American fiction, the distinction 
being in general, he says, that the English have breadth 
whilst the Americans have depth. “ Eleanor,” he holds, 
is an exception to this rule, and in its great depth Mrs. 
Ward “is rather more like the American than the 
English novelists.” 

THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Mr. W. G. Oakman, in a short article on “The Con- 
dition of the South,” maintains that the devotion of the 
South to the Democratic party is based solely upon the 
traditions and prejudices generated by the Civil War. 
The 142 Electoral votes of the Southern States were cast 
against policies admittedly in the interest of the South. 
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THE FORUM. 

THE only articles in the July Forum calling for separate 
notice deal with China. Mr. W. C. Jameson Reid’s 
“ Plea for the Integrity of China” and the Rev. Gilbert 
Reid’s apotheosis of looting being noticed among the 
leading articles. Mr. H. S. Boutel’s paper on “ The Sale 
of Texas to Spain” is an attempt to deduce from this sale 
a justification of the Imperial claims of the American 
Government. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. Jacob Schoenhof writes on “Higher Technical 
Training,” dealing particularly with the more artistic 
industries. It is interesting at a time when we are 
hearing so much of American superiority in every indus- 
try to find an American pointing to Europe, and 
' sometimes in particular to England, as a model. Mr. 
Schoenhof begins by saying that “ American short- 
comings in regard to manufactures are so apparent that 
efforts towards higher technical training may be looked 
upon as a national necessity.” Americans could pick up 
many useful suggestions in England :— 


The liberal distribution of schools to suit the purposes of 
manufacturing industries is illustrated by the fact that North 
Staffordshire has an art school in each of the five towns that 
form the Pottery district, These towns now extend so far that 
it is difficult to say where one begins or the other ends, and all 
are connected by tram-cars and steam. The great benefit which 
local industries receive from this widely extended art teaching, 
supported by a wealth of objects of art, selected for their beauty, 
is clearly shown in this case. Minton, Doulton, Wedgwood, 
and Royal Worcester wares are known the world over. If 
imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, they cannot complain 
of lack of appreciation. They are copied extensively by German 
manufacturers, who, as is usual with imitators, leave out of the 
design the more expensive work, producing a very similar 
article at a considerably lower figure. The English do not 
seem to relish this kind of martyrdom. Yet it cannot be 
dissociated from the palm of originality. 


We are evidently not so badly off after all. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR THE GENERAL. 
Mr. A. D. F, Hamo pleads that architecture should 
be studied as an art by the general public, and not, as it 
is at present, treated as a speciality :— 


The study of architecture by amateurs as a liberal art, not a 
technical pursuit, is a sure and safe road toa better and broader 
appreciation of the other arts. It is an excellent foundation 
on which to build the critical and historical study of the fine arts 
in general, and an almost equally admirable basis for the study of 
political and social history. The public libraries and the fireside 
lend themselves to the pursuit of such studies; and for thou- 
sands who have never yet entered this field it holds in store 
great and lasting delights, The popularising of architectural 
reading must make for the improvement of the public taste, and 
must result, in the long run, in better architecture, both public 
and private, in the artistic improvement of all public enterprises, 
in the beautifying of our cities, and in the addition of much 
charm and delight to all the visible accompaniments of life. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE IN AMERICA. 


Mr. R. Clark writes on School Hygiene, which he 
evidently thinks is in a bad way in Ameriea. He says :— 


In the catalogues of fifty normal schools, in twenty-nine 
States, there is not to be found a single indication of a distinct 
course in school hygiene, although in one catalogue it is said 
that ‘‘the greater part of the time (of a course in school manage- 
ment) will be devoted to the subject of school hygiene in its 
relation to the different phases of school management.” Also 
in ene ether school it is fortunately included “ for the shaping of 
the school conformably to the laws of the child’s mo si 
nature.” Ina third school ‘school. hygiene” is mentioned as 


the last division, and, judging from the full outline of ‘* physiology 
and hygiene,” one of the least important. And in two other 
schools of these fifty the subject is mentioned to the extent that 
in each case a book on the subject is expected to be read. 
There are perhaps schools where the subject exists by itself, and 
probably among these fifty it is taught in connection with 
‘* physiology and hygiene,” or it may be hidden away under 
‘* school management.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

The other articles mostly deal with subjects of ne 
interest to English readers. Mr. C. Andrews writes on 
“ Medical Practice and the Law,” pleading for a better 
definition of what medical practice is. Mr. O. W. 
Underwood writes on “ The Corrupting Power of Public 
Patronage.” Mr. John Corbin asks is the elective system 
in the American universities really elective ? 

Oe 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE July Cosmopolitan contains several striking 
articles, notably that by Rafford Pyke on “ What Women 
like in Men,” noticed elsewhere. 

WHEN WILL THE WORLD BE FULL. 

This is the title of an interesting paper by Mr. J. Holt 
Schooling. His chief statements are :—(1) That the 
jump in the world’s population from 5; millions in 1800 
to 62; millions in 1890 is and will probably remain a 
world’s record. (2) In nearly every great Aryan nation 
the rate of increase of population is falling somewhat 
heavily. (3) The Teutons (United States, United King- 
dom and German races) are increasing out of all 
proportion, faster than the Latin races, being now nearly 
double. (4) Belgium comes first with 572 to the square 
mile, and Russia last with 15. 

Now, says Mr. Schooling, “full” may be taken to 
mean 1,000 persons to the square mile, somewhat less 
than twice the density of the Belgians. This is making 
no allowance for parks, open spaces, agriculture, mining 
or anything else. Therefore he concludes :— 

If we apply to the future growth of the world’s population 
the rate of increase that has obtained during the nineteenth 
century—one person per hundred per year—we obtain the 
following forecast :-— 


Millions of No. of Persons to 
Year Persons. One Square Mile. 
BOO SE csincieiie: Se 33 cei | DE ss ao ples dy token 31 
BODOG 6 sc done. pi oe jc) AEE, Rees oy. be 33 
BIIO 5 50k sca ce: 9 MG ex as lagieenas sew, Se 
BOO ssi) k0 49-00-00 90, BER OF 
DRED sei 25 ap ickcye sess BN Ee 1,001 


and there being 52,000,000 square miles of land, the world 
will be “ full ” when we have a population of 52,000,000,000 
—that is in 2250 ; so that we have about three hundred and 
fifty years to run. 

THE RESTLESSNESS OF THE MODERN WOMAN, 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox writes on this subject a truly 
melancholy article. Contented women, according to her, 
are rare indeed. The busiest are the happiest. The 
growing restlessness of women—and of women even with 
happy homes, kind husbands, and beautiful children—is 
one of the most alarming features of modern American 
life. At the bottom of it is “a lack of good, everyday 
common-sense.” It is to be hoped, indeed, that the 
writer takes too pessimistic a view. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Other articles are on “ The Great Texas Oilfields ” and 
“The Art of Ellen Terry.” There are, besides, several 
good short stories. 
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CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

Mr. T. JOHNSTONE BourNeE’s article upon Railway 
Engineering in China is very appropriate at this time. 
He deals only with the Northern Railway, which was 
built entirely under the supervision of Mr. C. W. Kinder. 


NATURE OF THE TRAFFIC, 


Mixed trains have to be used, being an economic 
necessity for light traffic :— 

When there is established in China a ‘‘ Board of Trade” 
which insists on from twelve to twenty axles being a load for an 
engine, so as to keep passenger trains separate from goods trains, 
then a paying railway in many of the districts which would well 
support one will be impossible. Even in China passengers are 
not prepared to be confined to one train per day on the one 
hand, and on the other hand, it is only by getting few engines 
and small working staffs to do the work, and loading these 
engines to somewhere near their capacity—say 80 to 100 axles— 
that economy of working can be effected. The raised platforms, 
as already intimated, are due to the nature of the traffic, which is 
sensitive in its own peculiar way, and must, to some extent, be 
humoured. An upper-class Chinaman riding or driving to the 
station requires his ponies and carts at the end of the railway 
journey, and these must, therefore, be bundled on to the train 
while it waits. Small merchants travel with large bundles of 
merchandise, and these must all be quickly loaded up from a 
platform. A goods shed, special loading bank, and a yard full 
of empty cars at each small station will not help a railway in a 
thin country to pay dividends, 


HOW TO MAKE IT PAY. 


In conclusion, Mr. Bourne says :— 

Even at the low rates in force in China a coolie without 
heavy baggage can with far less expenditure walk 100 miles, 
paying for food and inns, than ride, and he can do it at less than 
the actual working cost of hauling him, Nevertheless, railways 
in China under British management can be made to pay, and 

ay handsomely ; but this can be done only by using the native 
in {2ree numbers, and the white man at high pressure, and 
striking the true economic balance between moderate efficiency 
and honesty at low price, and higher efficiency and character at 
a vastly higher rate, 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING IN THE U.S. 


In a very interesting article Mr. G, H. Converse, 
President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, relates the 
history of the development of the engine since 1829. 
The Baldwin Works themselves started with the O/d 
Ironsides in 1832. The increase of speed has been one 
of the most remarkable developments of recent years, 
There are trains to-day in the States scheduled to run at 
a rate which means a speed of anywhere from seventy to 
eighty miles an hour. When railroad operations were 
first started in America the locomotive weighed from 12 
to 16 tons ; to-day freight locomotives of 100 tons and 
passenger locomotives from 70 to 8o tons are the rule! 
These weights are for the locomotive proper, and exclusive 
of the weight of the tender. Forty years ago a 2,000- 
gallon tender was considered to be a very liberal size, 
mowadays tenders have a capacity of 7,500 gallons. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. G. M. Brown writes upon the efficiency of marine 
boilers. He voices the engineers’ complaint as to the 
great waste of energy which goes on by allowing so large 
a mass of highly-heated gases to pass away from the 
boiler up the chimney. Electric cable making is dis- 
cussed and described by a “ Staff Correspondent,” and 
William Whitwell, President of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, writes upon waste heat and by-products from the 
blast furnace. 
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ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

Last month Mr. Phillips contributed an article upon 
Britain and her competitors in iron and steel making, and 
it is followed up this month with an extremely interesting 
account of the manufacture of iron and steel in Cape Breton, 

ADVANTAGES OF CAPE BRETON. 

Mr. P. T. McGrath, the writer of the article, enume- 
rates the various advantages. The chief of these are :— 

The existence of vast beds of coal and limestone in Cape 
Breton, the recent discovery of immense iron deposits in New- 
foundland near by, the comparative nearness of Sydney to the 
markets of Europe, and the stimulus which Canada gives to iron 
production by a bounty granted on all iron and steel manufac- 
tured within the Dominion, 

Sydney is almost 1,000 miles nearer the English market 
than New York, and 2,200 miles nearer than New Orleans. 
With regard to coal the situation is as favourable. “ We 
can,” says one of the directors, “ produce 3,000,000 tons 
per annum for 1,000 years.” 

x IRON DEPOSITS. 

But, says Mr. McGrath :— 

The acquisition, however, by the steel company of the 
hematite iron deposit at Bell Island, Newfoundland, was the 
circumstance which above all others made the enterprise possible. 
This is the most remarkable mine of its kind in the world—an 
open quarry, as it were, of ore, accessible by merely stripping 
off a surface covering of rock and loosening the hematite strata 
by steam drills and dynamite charges. Bell Island lies in 
Conception Bay, about 35 miles by water from St. Johns, and 
380 from Sydney. It is 8 miles long by 3 broad, and the 
hematite beds, five in number but only two commercially 
valuable, lie upon its northern shore. An expert authority 
states that the upper workable bed has an area of 240 acres and 
a thickness of 6ft., which should yield 6,000,000 tons, at 
6 cubic feet to the ton. The lower bed is much larger— 
817 acres and 8ft. thick, giving about 28,000,000 tons in sight. 

The ore is loaded straight into the ships. A 5,000 ton 
boat can be filled in from four to five hours. 

THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 

The estimated cost of producing pig iron at Sydney 
is 22s. a ton. To convert this into steel billets costs 
another 20s. Yet last year the ruling selling prices were 
as follows :—At Pittsburg (steel billets) £7 8s., and at 
Glasgow £6. An American, Mr. Whitney, is the direct- 
ing head of the new company, whilst such men as 
Sir W. Van Horne, of the C.P.R., and Mr. R. G. Reid, the 
Newfoundland railway king, are interested in it. 

THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 

F. W. Emett contributes an account of the building of 
the Uganda railway. The difficulties have been many. 
A cross section of the route shows that the line rises from 
sea level to 8,200 feet in 470 miles and then drops 4,300 
feet in 70 miles to Lake Victoria, 3,900 feet above sea 
level. It is interesting to note that when the line was 
only open for a distance of 362 miles the earnings from 
public traffic amounted to from £3 to £4 per mile per week. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

A. Hamilton Church writes about “The Proper 
Distribution of Establishment Charges,” W. D. Ennis on 
“ The Mechanical Equipment of the Shipyard,” and W. 
Blakemoor discusses “ The Management and Control of 
the Colliery.” The machinists’ strike in the States is 
discussed editorially, and a symposium is given of the 
opinions of leading employers. In conclusion, the editor 
says : “ A bitter struggle is presaged, but possibly a short 
one, as the machinists’ financial position is weak, and 
the employers’ moral position strong.” He has proved a 
true prophet. Mr. Ford’s article upon America in Russia 
is noticed elsewhere. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

THE Revue de Paris for July may be unreservedly 
commended as containing quite a number of articles of 
interest, not only to French people, but also to foreigners. 

THE QUESTION OF POPULATION. 

To the first July number M. Mille contributes’a paper 
which he calls “ A Paradox of Population.” It is indeed 
a paradox to the ordinary French mind which this 
article presents ; as regards the fact that the population 
of France tends to remain practically stationary there is 
no disagreeing. M. Mille’s remedy is to encourage 
manufactures, and to discourage agriculture. It is the 
factory worker and the miner who have large families in 
France, and not the peasant; and if, according to 
M. Mille, the price of certain necessities of life was 
lowered—that is to say, if the high protection policy 
was abandoned—he considers it certain that the birth- 
rate would go up. It has been necessary to omit in 
this short summary the interesting statistics which 
M. Mille gives in order to support his theory of the 
fertility of the factory worker. He goes on to meet the 
objection that industrial populations are given up to 
drunkenness and their children are consequently of an 
inferior type ; his reply to that appears to be that the 
hereditary influence of alcoholism is frequently exag- 
gerated, and that in any case the industrial population 
does have a high birth-rate, and if it were necessary 
the State could regulate the consumption of alcohol. 
He admits, however, that the human product of the 
factory worker is inferior on the whole to that of the 
peasant from a physical point of view; and his remedy 
for that is to bring together agriculture and manufactures 
by what he calls disurbanising manufactures, by removing 
as many as possible into the country. To help on this 
movement into the country he hopes much from electricity 
as a motive power in factories. He thinks also that this 
bringing of factories into the country would encourage 
the peasant to send his children into the factory in order 
to increase the family purse. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ACADEMIES. 

M. Langlois regards this Association, which was 
founded in February, 1900, of importance as a symptom, 
and also on account of its probable consequences. It is 
a symptom, he thinks, of the growing tendency towards 
internationalism which distinguished the latter portion of 
the nineteenth century ; it followed upon the conception 
of internationalism in trade unions, in postal, telegraphic, 
and railway services, the regulation of weights and 
measures, and many others, including what is, of course, 
the most important of all, the Hague Peace Conference. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

M. Beaumont asks, in an interesting article, whether 
there is an Austrian question at all. He disputes the 
common view that Austria-Hungary is always on the 
brink of an abyss of dissolution, that her intestine 
quarrels are so grave as to compromise her national 
existence ; and he considers that this common view is 
due to the fact that the position of the dual monarchy 
has always been regarded through French spectacles. 
France herself is saturated with centralism, and it is 
difficult for her to realise the conception of a decentralised 
State. M. Beaumont argues forcibly that there is a unity 
which binds together the various provinces and govern- 
ments of the dual monarchy apart from the unique 
personality of the Emperor. Generally speaking, he 
considers the forces which make for disintegration are 
pan-Slavism, pan-Germanism, and Socialism ; but he 
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goes on to argue that these are neutralised by tne 
conservative forces residing in the populations them- 
selves, and he shows in detail that not only religious but 
also economic interests make for the maintenance of 
the status guo. Lastly, perhaps not the least important 
influence on the side of existing order, is the external 
pressure of Europe, which would be set in a flame by the 
collapse of the Austria-Hungarian monarchy. M. Beau- 
mont naturally discusses the succession to the throne. 
The Heir-Apparent, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, is, 
he says, little known to his future subjects, and he 
obviously will not enjoy the unique popularity of his uncle, 
but he has already laid the foundations of a considerable 
popularity of his own. His morganatic marriage, to begin 
with, while alienating the exclusive aristocracy of Austria, 
has touched the heart of the people, ever sentimental in 
such matters. His recent acceptance of the office of 
patron of the Catholic School Association has also had 
good effect, in that it is held to show that he has a will 
of his own, and is ready to exercise it. 
THE FRENCH HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

The revelations of the Hospitals Commission and Mr. 
Burdett Coutts’ letters have drawn from a retired officer 
of the French Army Medical Service, who does not sign 
his name, a paper on the treatment of the sick and 
wounded in war time. After showing, as there was no 
difficulty in doing, how ill-prepared England was for the 
war in a medical point of view, he naturally asks whether 
his own country is any better prepared. The French 
campaign in Madagascar has become, he admits, the 
very type of sanitary mismanagement. Unfortunately 
that does not seem to be the end, for the French troops 
in China appear to have been practically without any 
medical service, and to have relied largely upon the 
Japanese, whose hospital ship was most generously placed 
at the disposal of the sick of all nationalities, the hospital 
ships of the other Powers being rigidly reserved to their 


own nationals. 
——_+4+ — 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THE Nouvelle Revue is in the way of becoming a serious 
rival to the older-established French reviews. It aims at 
providing its readers with a far greater number of articles 
each month than its contemporaries, and is more truly 
cosmopolitan, giving less space to the French historical 
questions which take up so much room in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and, to a less extent, in the Revue de 
Paris. 

THE ALGERIAN QUESTION. 

The place of honour is given in the first July number 
to M. de St. Aignan’s analysis of the present situation im 
Algeria. There, in France’s most prosperous colony, a 
serious insurrection (which, doubtless, would have been 
more noticed in this country had we not been too mucly 
occupied with our own affairs to trouble ourselves about 
those of our neighbours) broke out last April, and for 
the first time for thirty years the Arab danger has. 
loomed on the horizon. The writer considers that. 
Algeria, as a country, is ina very bad way, When the 
phylloxera attacked the vineyards of France, it: was 
thought by many that the Bordeaux and Burgundies of the 
future would come vé@ Algiers ; but scarcely had the 
African vineyards been planted than the phylloxera was 
more or less stamped out. This fact, so fortunate for 
France as a whole, proved disastrous to her nearest 
colony. Not only were many French colonists ruined, 
but the Arabs—or, rather, those who were French sub- 
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jects—were thrown out of employment, and found 
themselves in terrible poverty and distress. It was at that 
time also that the Franco-Prussian War broke out and 
finally came to its disastrous conclusion, and Algeria 
suffered, as did France herself, from the increased taxation. 
Even the poorest Arab is well aware that the taxes paid 
by him do not benefit him in any sense, but go to increase 
the prosperity and the wealth of the mother country. 
Of course, M. de St. Aignan has many remedies to pro- 
pose, but those familiar with French colonial methods 
will doubt whether any one of them will ever be applied. 
A PROFESSIONAL CRITIC ON THE WAR. 

Captain Gilbert continues and concludes his admirable, 
although highly technical, account of the South African 
war, and it would be well if some of our amateur 
strategists would study what he has to say concerning 
what he calls the first period—namely, the events which 
took place from the October of 1899 to the March of 
1900. He does not consider that the lessons taught by 
the South African campaign will be of very much use to 
those leaders on whom will devolve the terrible task of 
drawing up a plan of attack and defence in a great 
European war, for Captain Gilbert evidently thinks that 
we are on the eve of another outbreak, and he believes 
that every country which desires to keep its nationality 
should remain more or less on a war footing in time of 
peace. As to the actual conduct of the war he is 
studiously moderate, and deals rather with ascertainable 
than with contested facts. He describes the campaign 
from the point of view of an officer anxious to learn, not 
so much as a military critic. 

THE YELLOW DANGER IN AMERICA, 

According to M. Dumoret, America has to fear in the 
near future a real Chinese invasion, for on May 5th of 
next year the Act which forbids the immigration to 
America of Chinese coolies will come to an end. Now 
there are, of course, a considerable number of people 
who welcome the yellow danger because it happens to be to 
their personal or private profit, for the Chinaman is very 
sober, very economical, very patient, and will work at 
a much lower wage than his American or ‘European 
brother. Those to whose interest it is that America 
should be overrun with Chinese coolies point out that 
the immigration will never really become a danger, as 
the average Chinaman has a perfect terror of journeys, 
and especially of crossing the sea, and were it not that 
the Chinamen are recruited by means of all kinds of 
specious promises by agents who receive so much a head 
from those who employ Chinese labour in America, the 
yellow danger would soon cease to exist. On the other 
hand, during the last few years the Japanese have 
poured into America, and many people are even more 
afraid of the lively, intelligent Japs than of the other 
yellow men. 

THE NEW LAW AGAINST RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 

An anonymous writer discusses the vexed question of 
religious orders and of the property held by them in 
France. The new law will, it is thought, have the effect 
of driving out and destroying many of the better known 
religious houses, monasteries, and convents which, in 
spite of the Republic, have so long flourished in France. 
It is not denied even by those who most uphold them 
that many of the great religious orders are amazingly 
wealthy. Not only are their members individually rich 
—and in that case what belongs to one belongs to all— 
but immense sums of money are left to religious orders 
abroad, much as in England large sums are bequeathed 
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to charitable institutions, hospitals, and so on. It has 
always been a moot point whether property can be held 
by an order, but when this was called into question, 
invested moneys or landed estates were simply held in 
the name of whoever happened to be the superior of the 
order for the moment. In many cases an association of 
religious persons escaped all direct taxation, and it is in 
order to bring associations within the law that the new Act, 
which has provoked so much discussion, has been passed. 
anae S ene 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

THE Revue des Deux Mondes for July seems, though of 
course the idea is reprehensible, to bear traces of that 
mental exhaustion which is induced by hot weather ; 
seriously, its contents are not at all ona level with its 
usual standard of interest. We have noticed elsewhere 
M. Dastre’s article on leprosy. 

THE EXHIBITION OF BABYHOOD. 

M. de La Sizeranne comments on the recent exhibition 
of everything connected with children in Paris, in which 
he reviews the whole fascinating presentation of childhood 
in the arts as realised in the more practical results of 
the inventive faculty. Baby worship, he says, has taken 
the place of the ancient religions. Family life, he thinks, 
was more talked about formerly, but there never was a 
time when fathers were more the companions of their 
children than they are now. The century which has 
ended was a century of imprisonment, examinations and 
separations from their families for the children, and a 
century of routine for grown-up people, and M. de La 
Sizeranne asks whether the new century will be one of 
family reunion, and of boldness in place of routine for the 
heads of families. 

THE ETHICS OF SOCIALISM. 

M. Fouillée contributes to the second July number a 
long article in which he discusses those moral ideas 
which are to be detected in that movement which, for 
want of a better name, we must call Socialism. At the 
very outset he draws a distinction between the idealist 
Socialism and the materialist kind. The latter, he says, 
does not aim at anything more than substituting economic 
science for morals ; while the former has the merit of 
recognising that the social ideal will be always superior 
to the real, and that in order to realise it progressively it 
will always be necessary to appeal to the morality of 
individuals, ; 

According to the idealist’s Socialism, morals or morality 
is simply the total of the conditions necessary to the 
maintenance and to the development of human society. 
These conditions are summarised in that word which from 
the beginning of the last century French Socialists have 
reverenced—namely, solidarity. This solidarity, which 
mingles the individual life with the general life, becomes, 
when practically applied, what we call social justice. It 
is above all in England and in the United States that 
Socialism, more practical from every point of view, has 
been based upon moral ideas ; there is to be found its 
glory and also its strength. Of course, there are many 
problems which result from this, notably the question 
whether Socialism is entitled to claim that it alone can 
found a code of morals. Also, it may be asked, is the 
social solidarity sufficient for the moral idea ? 

(BBB OOOwrnwea 

THE July Quiver contains an article on Abney Park 
Cemetery, the -resting place of Dr. Watts, Mrs. Booth, 
and many others. Another paper is on the late Rev. 
James Chalmers, recently murdered in New Guinea. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


UNDER the title, “The Surrender of the Vatican,” 
“XXX.” in the Rivista Politica e Letteraria contributes 
a clever and bitter article denouncing the Vatican policy 
towards France—an article penetrated by the jealousy 
which Papal amiability towards France invariably pro- 
duces among Italians. The author points out truly that, 
all through the Middle Ages, as in modern times, the 
Papacy has been in far more intimate relations with 
France than with any other nation. Even her Gallicanism, 
even the conduct of Napoleon I. have been forgiven her. 
The truth is, France is necessary to the Pope, and 
necessary above all just now in Rome’s struggle against 
Italy, when her policy is directed to the transformation 
of the Italian monarchy into a confederation of States of 
which the Pope should be the spiritual head. And so 
the author foretells that the religious associations in 
France in the present crisis will get little assistance from 
Rome beyond what is contained in the paternal letter 
recently issued in the name of Leo XIII. And even 
should the Pope die, no change of policy is to be antici- 
pated, for the policy is that of Cardinal Rampolla ; and 
the author considers that the Cardinal Secretary of State 
has laid his plans so warily that his promotion to the 
See of Peter is almost a certainty. 

The Civilta Cattolica, which is never so happy as when 
scenting heresy, attacks the orthodoxy and the morality 
of Antonio Fogazzaro, the one distinguished Italian novelist 
of to-day who professes to be a Catholic. His chief 
immorality appears to be that he advocates platonic 
friendship between men and women, which the Civi/ta 
considers contrary both to nature and grace. Moreover, 
Fogazzaro is a Liberal in politics and a believer in 
Evolution, and therefore the C7vz//a is strongly of opinion 
that “ women and young people” should not be allowed 
to read his novels. 

Students of modern Russian literature will find in the 
Nuova Antologia (July 16th) an exceptionally well- 
written critique of the young Russian novelist, Maxime 
Gorki, whose novel, ‘“‘ Thomas Gordeieff,” together with 
some of his shorter stories, has recently appeared in a 
French translation. His Italian critic, Lauro Gropallo, 
describes Gorki, who is only in his 34th year, as sober, 
pessimistic, intensely unromantic, “ almost ascetic in the 
objective line of his thought,” and realistic without the 
4 sid passion for detail. The fame of “An 
Englishwoman’s Love-Letters” appears to have pene- 
trated to Italy, for in the same number Amy Bernardy 
makes them the subject of somewhat severe strictures. 
To the Anfologia for July 1st Professor Arturo Graf, the 
distinguished poet, contributes an interesting philosophic 
criticism of the character of Mephistopheles as depicted 
by Goethe, comparing him with other Satanic creations 
in poetry and the drama. 

The most interesting articles in the Rassegna 
Nazionale are also on literary questions. Alice Schanzer 
discusses the study of Leopardi in England, Gladstone 
and Dr. Garnett being the two notable exceptions 
who save our country from the accusation of entirely 
neglecting the Italian poet. There is also, as might 
have been expected from the Aassegna, which is frankly 
anti-Jesuit in tone, a very appreciative notice of 
Fr. Taunton’s much discussed history of the English 
Jesuits. 

Emporium, one of the best of the illustrated - Italian 
magazines, has a laudatory notice, admirably illustrated, 
of Alfred East as a landscape painter; also a highly 
technical article with many charming illustrations of 
gardens of Alpine plants. 


GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Oe 
Deutsche Revue. 


An “Old Officer” replies to M. Bloch’s article upon 
the lessons the Transvaal War should have for the 
Germans, First of all he says it is absurd to try and 
draw any lessons from the Transvaal War, because the 
methods employed by the English troops had been con- 
demned years ago by military experts abroad. The 
disasters which followed were only to be expected. He 
nevertheless does refer to the Transvaal War as disprov- 
ing M. Bloch’s theories that war is impossible between 
large armies ; apparently he forgets that the Boers are 
always outnumbered, and that they have conclusively 
proved M. Bloch’s assertion that the quick-firing rifle 
gives the defenders an enormous advantage. An “Old 
Officer” goes back into history, and proves to his own 
satisfaction that, at the time of Frederick the Great, the 
percentage of killed was very much higher than in the 
Franco-German War ; that, in fact, the lowering of the 
numbers killed was in direct proportion to the increasing 
accuracy of the weapons used—a rather peculiar result 
to arrive at. Possibly the fact that a pursuit of a 
beaten foe, as carried out in old days, has become impos- 
sible under modern conditions, and it was during flight 
that most men fell. The faith in military authorities has 
of late been rudely shaken, and M. Bloch, at any rate, is 
not troubled with ancient traditions and red tape. He 
had the great advantage of entering the field as an 
amateur, and having to make his own observations and 
deductions, he soon arrived at practical results. In 
his concluding paragraph an “ Old Officer” says that 
drill and education, which go together, have made the 
German army and Fatherland great, and when put to 
the test, as in China, the former has brilliantly proved 
it. The efforts of the Allied Powers in China are hardly 
to be boasted of, one would have thought. 

Sir Richard Temple has first place with an article 
upon Queen Victoria and the opinion of Englishmen 
upon her. To read it makes one realise the more how 
good a sovereign we have lost, and yet how completely 
she has passed out of English life. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow writes upon the Americans in the 
Philippines. He mentions incidentally that the American 
Commissioner announced that the “rebellion” of the 
Filipinos would collapse sixty days after McKinley’s 
election! So our statesmen are not the only false 
prophets. 


Deutsche Rundschau. 


Richard Ehrenberg continues his series of articles 
upon the origin and significance of great wealth. He 
goes on with his sketch of the House of Rothschild, and 
points out how the subsidies given by England to the 
Continental Powers during the Napoleonic wars enabled 
the Rothschilds to begin their international relations. 
He says a good deal about David Parish, the Hamburg 
merchant of English descent, telling of his famous doings 
in the United States and later in Europe. 

Dr. Alexander Marmorek, of Paris, writes upon 
Malaria, and the discoveries that have been made in 
connection with it. He prefaces his article by saying 
that the almost uninhabitable portions of Africa do not 
really possess any greater number of diseases than 
Europe. The only difference is that we know how to 
contend with the illnesses which generations of doctors 
have fought against ; whilst these new forms are entirely, 
or almost entirely, unknown and unstudied. 
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TWO BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


I.—FROM THE STAGE TO THE CLOISTER; OR, THE END OF EVELYN INNES.* 


EVEN years ago Mr. George Moore conceived the 
S idea of converting an opera-singer and leading her 
to bury her talents and end her life ina convent. It 
was to be a romance showing that fate is stronger than 
circumstance, that an idea can triumph over all material 
obstacles. The story, written and rewritten, grew into a 
considerable volume, but “ Evelyn Innes,” published 
three years ago, only brought the heroine to the threshold 
of the convent, and to the conviction that she must give 
up her lovers. To-day “Sister Teresa” gives us the 
sequel to the tale, or rather it gives us the continuation 
of the story as it was originally conceived. It traces for 
us step by step the influences which transformed the 
brilliant opera-singer, the mistress of Owen Asher, into a 
nun of a contemplative order vowed to a life of prayer 
and expiation. To all lovers of feminine psychology, to 
all students of religious phenomena, the book will present 
a study of unusual interest. 


MR. GEORGE MOORE AS CONVENT REVEALER. 


Of convent stories we have hitherto known only two 
kinds : pious little Catholic tales written solely for edifi- 
cation, and lurid Protestant fables written mainly for 
vilification. Neither can rank as literature ; neither has 
revealed anything of normal daily life within convent 
walls. Mr. Moore is the first novelist of recognised ability 
to attempt the task in the English language. It is one 
of enormous difficulty. He has set himself to show 
how, beneath what in the eyes of the world are petty 
observances and cramping regulations, a pure spiritual 
flame may burn, an intense impersonal life find food 
and encouragement. And he has the further task of 
making it plain that his heroine, in entering the convent, 
is acting, not through caprice, but in obedience to one 
of those deep spiritual impulses which can no more be 
resisted than the waves of the sea. He writes as one 
wearied of the material things that fill the life of a man 
of pleasure, to whom has come a sudden understanding 
of the old Christian truth that happiness is found in 
renunciation and peace in prayer. 


EVELYN INNES’ SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE. 


“Evelyn Innes” closed as the singer drove back to 
London behind her chesnuts from a week’s stay at the 
Wimbledon convent ; and “ Sister Teresa” opens as she 
drives up Park Lane to her own door. There Sir Owen 
Asher awaits her, bent on making love, but the convent 
prayers seem to shine out of her eyes and he suddenly 
refrains. Some weeks later Evelyn’s conscience compels 
her to send him definitely away and to give up the house 
in Park Lane he had provided for her. Then, when she 
is living with the faithful Merat in a little fourth-floor 
flat, Ulick Dean returns from abroad ; and heand Evelyn 
drift into a sentimental friendship, very sweet to her in 
her loneliness, and which she believes to be entirely harm- 
less. Ulick preaches a vague, beautiful pantheism, a love of 
the earth and all that grows, which is far more in harmony 
with her mood than Owen’s narrow materialism. Yet 
after a time Ulick, too, comes between her and her 
eonscience ; he asks her to marry him, to go away with 








* “Sister Teresa.” By George Moore. (Fisher Unwin.) 6s, 


him at once, and again some unseen influence holds her 
mysteriously back. 
THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY. 

Amid a terrible lassitude of mind and body she 
is being slowly weaned from the world. It is fate 
that drives Evelyn to the convent. She cannot help 
herself. She tries philanthropy in a flat, and her life is 
a void; she tries a concert tour, and it is a failure; 
impelled by her conscience, she goes once more to live 
with her father at Dulwich, and he is summoned to 
Rome tu take charge of the Papal choir. And all the 
while the convent is calling her. The nuns are in 
financial difficulties, and her money will save them. The 
Prioress dominates her, Sister Veronica attracts her, and 
she believes more and more that the convent and the 
nuns’ prayers can alone save her from her besetting sin. 
On her concert tour she pays a disastrous visit to Lady 
Ascott, at Thornton Grange. Asher is there, and all 
her old friends, and she finds herself back in the 
atmosphere of sensuous luxury, which is always fatal to 
her :— 

The moment had come, and he spoke to her of love, and 
only of love, and his conversation alternated between descriptions 
of love’s tenderest whisperings to love’s violent gratifications, 
and all he said was interpenetrated with recollections of pas- 
sionate hours, and she sat listening, not daring to speak, her 
nervous eyes alone telling him of the flame he was blowing up 
in her heart. Their hands touched, sometimes their knees, and 
she was borne, as it were, out of her reason, 


DELIVERED BY A MIRACLE. 


The chapter is perhaps the most dramatic in the book, 
and the description of Evelyn’s physical temptations in 
its poignant intensity is only equalled by a similar scene 
in Huysmans’ “ En Route.” In the night, half waking, 
half dreaming, she suddenly hears voices singing :— 

It was a sad, wailing song; she seemed to have heard it 
before : voices singing as they walked in procession. She was 
not sure whence the voices came—outside or within the house, as 
if they were echoes borne from afar by the wind, or if they were 
in her own brain. The voices grew more distinct, and she 
recognised the hymn—the beautiful Veni Creator. 

Next morning she hurries from the place, feeling she 
has been saved by a miracle, and not daring to remain 
another night under the same roof as Sir Owen. “ That 
damned stupid creed, which has reduced half Europe to 
decrepitude, has robbed me of her,” the baronet declares 
at lunch in his anger. He goes round the world, and 
after a year’s absence, as deeply in love as ever, he calls 
at Evelyn’s flat and learns from Merat of her simple 
prosaic life, her morning Mass, her visits to the poor, her 
week-ends at the convent :— 

They continued to deplore the change that had come over 
Evelyn. They exaggerated their disapproval in the hope of 
convincing themselves that they were right and she was wrong, 
that she was a poor misguided person, worthy of their pity, but 
they only succeeded in convincing themselves superficially. . . . 
Suddenly they heard her latch-key in the door, and when she 
came into the room he sat looking at her, trying to puzzle out 
the enigma of the change which, in spite of himself, he could 
not but admire. She was not cleverer than before, nor more 
beautiful, but she had gained in character, and he could not hide 
from himself that her present self was superior to her 
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former self, that she was nearer to the truths of life than when 
she used to act on the stage. 

And he understood at last that the old life of lovers 
and opera-singing into which he had led her had 
become a moral impossibility to her. 


BACK TO THE CONVENT. 


When old Mr. Innes departs for Rome, full of the 
musical reformation he intends to carry out, Evelyn is 
free, and returns joyfully to the convent. Indeed 
there is nothing else left for her to do with her life. The 
chapters telling of her postulancy, of her initiation into 
the rule, of her physical difficulties, and yet of the sense 
of peace that comes to her in her new surroundings, are 
among the most charming in the book. Mr. Moore has 
grasped with surprising precision the impression, as it 
must have stamped itself on Evelyn’s brain, of the 
contrast between the stage and the cloister, between a 
life of pleasure and a life of renunciation. In a letter to 
her father, Evelyn indicates the eternal truth of which 
she has just received so startling a verification :— 

Shall I ever forget Owen Asher’s persistent worldliness ; he 
sacrificed everything to the enjoyment of the moment and was 
the unhappiest man I ever knew. He was unhappy always, 
and the happiness which I could not give him and which he 
could not give me I see shining out of the eyes of the nuns, out 
of the eyes of these women who have renounced everything that 
is said to make life pleasant. 


THE ATTRACTION OF THE CLOISTER. 

Later, when other and more complicated motives are 
introduced, the effect becomes somewhat blurred, and the 
distinctive features of convent life stand out less decisively ; 
but in these early chapters Mr. Moore has painted 
convent life in its normal everyday aspect as no English 
novelist—Mr. Moore is an Irishman, but he writes in 
English—as yet has ever painted it before. There area 
succession of charming little scenes, full of verisimilitude, 
Veronica in the sacristy, the prioress introducing Evelyn to 
the aged Sister Lawrence among the roses on the terrace, 
Sister Mary John and her jackdaw. There are careful 
pen-portraits of the nuns, each with a clearly-defined 
outline—a little gallery of chaste women striving each 
according to her lights to attain a spiritual ideal. There 
is a detailed picture of Evelyn’s first day in the convent, 
of the silent meals in the refectory, the wearisome recrea- 
tion in the novitiate, the chatter of the novices, the parcel- 
ling out of every hour in a little round of methodical 
duties. But throughout the external trivialities of the 
day is interspersed the constant call to prayer, and 
Evelyn, with her quick, responsive nature, keenly alive 
to every form of beauty, discovers from the outset the 
deeper spiritual purpose, which, in a convent, should be 
pursued with passionate desire :— 

Suddenly the bell rang out its warning notes, and the recrea- 
tion hour had come to an end. Mother Hilda stood up and 
began the De Profundis, the sisters repeating the alternate 
verses. The beauty of the prayer, of this appeal for the peace 
of departed souls, sounded strangely beautiful in the still, even- 
ing air; its beauty entered Evelyn’s heart, and in a thrill of 
anticipation she seemed to foresee that ‘this cloister life would 
mean a great deal to her one day. She seemed to divine the 
spiritual fulness which lies beneath the childish triviality which 
had tried her all the evening; and kneeling among the com- 
munity in church, she began to understand the importance a 
church is to a community ; how much it means to each individual 
member, and how on entering her church, each enters the 
mysterious and profound life of prayer. She felt she was no 
longer a solitary soul fighting a lonely battle ; now she was a 
member of a spiritual community, and her wandering thoughts 
would be drawn into the streams of petitions going up to God. 


, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


HAD SHE A DIVINE CALL TO BE A NUN? 

The ultimate decision concerning Evelyn’s vocation is 
held over for a time ; then a telegram comes telling her 
of her father’s serious illness, and she hurries to Rome 
to nurse him. On her return after his death her future 
has to be faced, and, broken down with grief, she begs to 
be given the religious habit. But are her motives suffi- 
cient? Primarily, she wishes to be a nun to rid the 
convent of debt, for unless she takes the veil she is not in 
a position to offer, neither is the convent entitled to 
accept, the £8,000 of which she can dispose. Secondly, 
she is in terror of falling back into her old life of sin 
should she return to the world. But neither motive 
constitutes what may be called a normal vocation, and 
the question of her acceptance or rejection is warmly 
debated by the Sisters. We have here a complication of 
human motives, in the due balancing of which Mr. Moore 
shows his skill as a psychologist. The aged Prioress, 
conscious of her own moulding influence over Evelyn, 
conscious too of all that is at stake—Evelyn’s future and 
their own—is firm in her determination to profess this 
bewildering postulant. Kind-hearted Mother Philippa 
warmly supports her. But the novice-mistress, Mother 
Mary Hilda, protests ; she fears Evelyn’s worldly influ- 
ence, she sees in her a constant source of distraction to 
the simple-minded nuns, she doubts her perseverance. 
Monsignor Mostyn himself has doubts concerning his 
penitent, and asks the indomitable Prioress whether her 
attitude towards the religious life is normal. “ Sister 
Teresa will never be normal,” the old nun replies ; “ but 
her genius has enabled her to assimilate our rule.” 

AN OPERA-SINGER IN A NUNNERY. 

Yet hardly is Sister Teresa professed, and her irrevoc- 
able vows pronounced, than some at least of the dangers 
foreseen by Mother Hilda begin to manifest themselves. 
Imagine an opera-singer with a stormy past suddenly 
introduced into a household of innocent child-like women ! 
Some moral disturbance was bound to ensue, and our 
only quarrel with the author is that he has not made it 
sufficiently plain that in his later and less pleasing 
impressions of convent life the phenomena described do 
not belong ‘to normal conventual conditions, but owe 
their existence to special and transitory causes. They 
are due, too, to the fact that even in the most subjective 
of novels some episodes are necessary, whereas jt is of 
the very essence of the contemplative life that it should 
have no external history to chronicle. Asa result, the 
non-Catholic will probably find many of his little 
prejudices concerning convent life confirmed rather than 
dissipated by Mr. Moore’s description, and will lay down 
the book with the conviction that after all nuns are very 
childish people, addicted to petty quarrelling and eager to 
make money—an impression the very reverse of that 
which we believe Mr. Moore intended to convey. The 
Catholic reader will discern his intention more easily, 
will have no difficulty in distinguishing between what is 


‘accidental and what is essential, yet he, too, will be 


puzzled by the curiously un-Catholic phraseology in 
which at times Mr. Moore clothes his religious con- 
ceptions, which contrasts oddly with his very full know- 
ledge of the religious life. 

THE SNARE OF PERSONAL AFFECTION. 

The first result of Evelyn’s permanent presence in the 
convent is the departure of Sister Mary John. She 
comes, cloaked and bonneted, her caged jackdaw in her 
hand, to say good-bye to Sister Teresa, without a word 
of previous warning. It is a matter of conscience with 
her. Evelyn has come between her and her prayers. 
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Two Books OF THE MONTH. 


The music they have played together—for the Sister is 
the convent organist—and the charms of Evelyn’s 
personality have so filled her mind that the friendship 
has become a snare, and so she begs the Prioress to 
transfer her to the mother-house in France. Evelyn is 
thunderstruck ; she cannot understand the nun’s scruples ; 
to her Sister Mary John has only been a help and an 
encouragement, and her friendship one of the sweet 
solaces of convent routine. Sister Mary John’s fine 
generous nature, penetrated by her intense personal love 
of Christ, was, unknown to them all, like a flame that 
called forth a corresponding glow from every heart, and 
once she is gone, the spirit of the convent declines. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE WORLD. 

It was her example that shielded them from pettiness 
of vision, the chronic danger of conventual life. Mean- 
while, Evelyn's singing at Benediction continues to 
attract a crowd of visitors who invade the parlour and 
garden, bringing with them the spirit of the world. A 
slight jealousy of Evelyn takes root among the 
less spiritual-minded of the nuns, and the _prac- 
tical, restless Sister Winifred conceives the plan of 
starting a school by which to pay off the remainder 
of the convent debt, independently of Sister Teresa. 
Others suggest a laundry, others again a poultry run ; in 
a word, the nuns pine for practical activities, and the 
convent finds itself in the throes of one of the eternal 
controversies which have agitated conventual life in all 
ages—the active as opposed to the contemplative ideal. 
This fundamental problem which has appealed to the 
author gives force and pathos to what might otherwise 
appear a somewhat trivial little dissension. For years the 
strenuous rule of the Prioress, assisted by the passionate 
mystical faith of Sister Mary John, had kept the com- 
munity up to a high pitch of spiritual fervour, but now the 
Prioress is on the brink of the grave, Sister Mary John 
has left, and it is Evelyn herself, whom the Prioress loves 
as a daughter, who apparently has introduced the seeds 
of disintegration, 

DISSENSIONS. 


“All the hopes of my life are at an end,” the 
Prioress confesses in the bitterness of her soul. “ Sister 
Winifred will have to manage the school herself ; 
I will resign.” But she has still strength to deal a 
decisive blow. The malcontents had won over to their 
side the convent chaplain Father Daly, a narrow and 
worthy man who—after the manner of nuns when their 
chaplain happens to be a secular priest—was treated 
with somewhat scant courtesy. In an admirable scene 
he preaches a sermon condemning the whole convent 
ideal, almost suggesting that the nuns lived in idleness. 
The community is aghast, but the Prioress is equal to 
the occasion, and a firmly-worded letter to the Bishop 
procures Father Daly’s removal, and for a time, at least, 
quenches the hopes of the revolting faction. 

BOREDOM. 

Evelyn keeps apart from these discussions ; she suffers 
herself from far graver trouble. After the fervour of her 
novitiate comes the inevitable reaction. When once she 
is duly professed, and the financial embarassments of 
the convent temporarily met, there seems nothing in 
particular to look forward to. She is attacked by an 
overwhelming weariness, and the convent routine grows 
unbearable to her. ‘Am I going to spend the whole of 
my life with these women who are no better than little 
children?” she asks herself, when she has been watching 
the novices wheeling Sister Bridget round the refectory 
on an improvised elephant in honour of the old nun’s 
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jubilee. All her life Evelyn has acted on impulse ; even 
in her singing she could not be trained on conventional 
lines. So in her religious life she is emotional, 
spasmodic, wholly dependent on sensible piety, instantly 
discouraged by the times of aridity that come to every 
passionate soul :— 

She noticed the quality of the food, and the length of time 
in chapel, and every day she found it more difficult to think of 
God, more difficult to keep her lovers out of her mind, and the 
music she used to sing for their delight. 

DOUBT. 

Her state of lassitude is complicated by her old 
difficulties concerning faith. She had always felt that 
belief in the teaching of the Catholic Church was centred 
in believing in the Real Presence, and neither Sir Owen’s 
arguments nor his jeers had ever been able wholly to 
efface her instinctive reverence for the Mass, And since 
her return to the faith her Communions had been to her 
an exquisite joy which had more than compensated for 
the deprivations of her life :— 

There was a time, she remembered it well, when her Com- 
munions alone marked the passage of time. She remembered 
how she used to count the hours which divided her from God, how 
she welcomed sleep, for sleep obliterated consciousness of time. 
And she remembered how she used to awake in the morning 
thinking that the hour of the Lord was by. She used to go to 
the Communion table with a wonderful flutter in her breast, 
keen hunger for the divine food. 

One of the attractions of the Passionist convent was 
that the community was vowed to Perpetual Adoration, 
vowed, that is to say, to a most special devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed daily on their altar. Every 
nun spent an hour each day kneeling in prayer and 
adoration before the Host, and in the novitiate Mother 
Hilda taught them to feel that this hour was the pivot 
of their spiritual life. Yet, as a professed member of 
such a community, Sister Teresa finds herself assailed 
by all the familiar arguments against her cherished beliefs 
—by the materialism of Asher and the pantheism of Ulick 
Dean—and she asks herself whether in truth the Sacrament 
is anything but a symbol, and in her terror of a sacrilegious 
Communion she stays away from the altar. 

SEX. 

Her scruples are intensified by an apparent re-awaken- 
ing within her of the old sensual temptations from which 
she believed herself wholly delivered, and at night she is 
tortured by erotic dreams and by visions compounded of 
the Black Mass and Wagner music, described, perhaps, at 
unnecessary length. In her over-strained, nervous con- 
dition she blames herself for what in reality was wholly 
beyond her control ; she suffers agonies of conscience 
with no one in whom she dares confide and a confessor 
incapable of reassuring her. Her health breaks down, 
she can neither eat nor sleep, and driven to despair she 
tells the Prioress she must leave the convent. The old 
nun taiks to her with much common-sense and insists on 
delay, but Evelyn has worked herself into a morbid con- 
dition in which no reasoning can avail, and the Prioress 
sends for Monsignor Mostyn, who has little consolation to 
offer :— 

The painful silence was broken by the opening of the door, 
and Sister Teresa entered. 

She had expected to see the Prioress and the chaplain ; but 
when she saw Monsignor a personal look came into her face, a 
mist collected in her eyes. She tottered a few steps and she fell 
forwards, falling on the floor. 

Evelyn nearly dies of brain fever ; her delirium is full 
of the operas she had sung, and the nuns are scandalised 
at her persistent refusal to receive the last sacraments. 
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Monsignor prevails, however ; the crisis is passed, and 
Sister Teresa creeps slowly back to life. 


GIVE IT UP? 


All through the long weeks of convalescence she feels that 
it will be impossible for her to remain in the convent, and 
she silently plans a return to the world and the concert- 
hall. But a series of considerations delays the execution of 
her scheme. She comes to see how deep a grief her going 
would be to the Prioress, and out of love for the old nun 
she delays her departure till after her death. Then she 
loses her voice through singing with an ailing throat, and 
her future has to be planned out afresh. When at length 
the Prioress is dead, there is still the history of the 
convent to finish writing, which she had confided to 
Evelyn. So the months slip by—months during which 
she goes about her avocations “a quiet nun, gentle, 
almost demure,” and when at last she feels free to leave, 
the opportunity fails her for a time. 


YES, BUT IT IS IMPOSSIBLE. 


For she cannot face the displeasure of the community 
a second time, and has resolved to leave secretly :— 

Her book was finished, and she awaited her opportunity—her 
opportunity was the accident that Sister Agnes should be called 
away suddenly and leave her keys on the nail ; and the little 
porteress rarely left her door, and when she did her keys were 
at her girdle. Winter passed into spring, and Evelyn still 
waited, and she sometimes said, ‘‘If the opportunity does not 
occur soon, I shall not have the strength,” and she asked herself 
if she would have the strength to begin life again. The weeks 
went by, and one day in April the porteress passed her in the 
passage, the keys were not at her girdle, and Evelyn walked 
down the Georgian hall and down the covered way, and taking 
the keys from the nail, she opened the door. 

At that moment the pigeons left their roosts and flew towards 
the fields. The fields were shining in the morning light ; thrush 
and cuckoo were calling; the spring moved among the first 
primroses ; and Evelyn stood watching the springtide. 

She had only to take a step to regain her life in the world, 
but she could not take that step. She no longer even seemed 
to desire it. In the long months she had been kept waiting a 
change had taken place in her. She felt that something had 
broken in her, and she closed the door, and having locked it she 
hung the keys on the nail. 

And walking up the covered way, dimly aware that she was 
walking, she remembered that she would soon come to the end’ 
of the covered way and would meet Sister Agnes returning to 
her post. And then she remembered that she had left something 
undone in the sacristy, and she returned there quickly and began 
to arrange some flowers for the Virgin’s altar. 


FINALE. 


In ‘the closing chapter we have, a year later, a last 
glimpse of Sister Teresa, “chatting with ready smile and 
simple glee” to her old friend Mile. Helbrun concerning 
the children to whom she gives music lessons, for the 
school has been opened at last. Probably few readers 
will be wholly satisfied with the conclusion. It almost 
reads as though Mr. Moore himself had finished it in 
this way, less from conviction than from artistic necessity. 


- 
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He seems to suffer a pang at condemning his beautiful 
heroine to life-long enclosure ; he clearly doubts her entire 
happiness, and it is just because of this that he has tried 
to justify himself by multiplying the material reasons for 
her strange perseverance. As a matter of fact, her action 
would have been more convincing had the author 
accounted for it less, had he allowed Evelyn to act simply 
on the spiritual conviction, gradually acquired, that she 
could serve God best by cutting herself off from the 
world—a conviction which is the basis of every real 
vocation to the monastic life. 
GEORGE MOORE’S WOMEN. 

One of the things which these two books, “ Evelyn Innes” 
and “‘ Sister Teresa,” bring home to one—and probably 
Mr. Moore intended it should be so—is how amazingly 
difficult life is to a certain type of woman, a type possessed 
at once of a conscience and a temperament, both highly 
developed. They are doomed to pass through a period of 
Sturm und Drang, which almost invariably makes ship- 
wreck of their happiness, and the best they can hope for is 
to be allowed to gather up the broken threads and weave 
together some sort of possible existence, haunted by a sense 
of their primary failure. The type may be a rare one, but 
it certainly exists, and it has been described by Mr. Moore 
with an entire perception of the pathetic incongruities 
that such women must display to the superficial observer, 
and an understanding of the internal conflicts that give 
rise to them. Within the limits of his own sympathies— 
limits that occasionally show themselves in rather curious 
places—Mr. Moore has an almost unerring comprehension 
of feminine nature. In the course of some twenty years of 
novel-writing it has been given him to create two women, 
Esther Waters and Evelyn Innes, who should live in 
English literature. Different in all else, they have this-in 
common, that they both strove after goodness amid all the 
obstacles that men deliberately piled up around them, that 
they both suffered much for their own wrong-doing, and 
through suffering attained to a higher and fuller life. 
The books have been misjudged by many, but rightly 
understood, the tendency of each is a noble one, for 
they inculcate a more kindly spirit and a gentler tolera- 
tion towards those who may be lacking in much according 
to the narrow standard by which the world estimates 
virtue, but in whose nature the author has discerned an 
heroic element. 

An impression has perhaps been given, which may 
deter the reader of untheological tastes, that “ Sister 
Teresa” deals solely with conventual matters. This is 
far from being the case. There are scenes and episodes 
among Evelyn’s old circle of friends : there is a good deal 
about Wagner music : there is a description of a Manet 
portrait which is an admirable piece of art criticism ; and 
there is an ironic account ofa fashionable sale at Christie’s 
with Lady Ascott surrounded by her art critics. All 
these give lightness to a book which, it may be granted, 
is of serious purpose, of considerable length, and not to 
be understood by the perfunctory seeker after mere 
sensation. 
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Il.—‘*THE LORD OF THE SEA.”* 


“PPHE Lord of the Sea” is a very remarkable novel 
which confirms the conviction I expressed when I 
read “The Yellow Danger,” by the same author. 

Mr. Shiel is a man of genius with a great imagination, but 

he is somewhat of a rough diamond, and he will never 

realise the full possibilities of success that lie before him 
until he can take to himself a collaborator who will supple- 
ment his gifts, prune down his redundancies, and make the 
public recognise him at his real value. “The Lord of 
the Sea” is an original conception. In “The Yellow 

Danger” Mr. Shiel described in lurid colours the possi- 

bilities of the overwhelming of the white world by the 

yellow man, a possibility for the imagining of which he 
claimed no originality. “The Yellow Danger” has been the 
bugbear of the Russians ever since the days of Tamerlane. 

But it must be admitted that in his new story, “ The 

Lord of the Sea,” the central idea is brilliantly original. 

A LAND NATIONALISER. 

Mr. Shiel appears to be of the school of Dr. Wallace and 
Henry George, or of some other of the numerous sects 
of land nationalisers. He is convinced that rent is 
robbery, and that themillenniumwould dawn if the rental 
was paid to the Governments, to be disbursed by them 
for the benefit of the people, instead of going into the 
pockets of landlords, to be used by them for the benefit 
of their families. This idea is not new, neither is it true, 
for it requires very little thinking to come to the conclu- 
sion that if the present Government, for instance, had the 
whole of the rent-roll of the United Kingdom to play 
with it would only have a larger sum to waste on wanton 
war and unnecessary expenditure. The very last thing it 
would do would be to inaugurate the millennium. Mr. Shiel 
or his hero appears to have persuaded himself that if land 
were nationalised and all rents paid to the Government, 
men would earn enough in one day to keep them in comfort 
during six ; and that sin and sorrow and all the miseries 
of this mortal world would vanish as an evil dream 
before the wings of the morning. It is not necessary to 
argue this question, Mr. Shiel is not a_ political 
economist ; he is a sensational novelist, and he has a 
right to choose his own standpoint. All that I want 
the reader to understand is that this is Mr. Shiel’s stand- 
point, and that it is because he accepts it that he has 
written his book. At the same time those who do not 
care anything about land nationalisation or economic 
theories, or the inauguration of the millennium,will not 
find their enjoyment of “The Lord of the Sea” in the 
least degree impaired by the theories of its author as to 
the origin of the mischief of our social system. They 
will be content to take him for granted, and to hurry on 
to the story. 

JEWS AND GENTILES. 

Now, it is hardly fair to Mr. Shiel to tell the story in 
detail, but a general outline of some of the incidents may 
be permitted. The first half of the story reads like a 
compound of “ Never too Late to Mend ” and the first part 
of “ Monte Christo.” The story begins with a supposition 
—unfortunately by no means an imaginable one—that 
10,000,000 Jews, expelled from all the European countries, 
take refuge in England, where in a very short space of 
time they become a very formidable element in the body 
politic. In other words, the Jews dominate everything ; 
and one particular evil Jew of the name of Frankl, who 
has got a daughter beautiful as a Mahomedan houri, 


* “ The Lord of the Sea.” By M,. P. Shiel, London: Grant Richards, 
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buys up the estate in which the hero, Richard Hogarth, 
is living with his sister as one of the tenants of the 
estate. This said Jew, Frankl, who is the villain of the 
piece, in the extravagance of his plutocratic tyranny, 
decrees that the people on his estate shall wear a fez. 
This the Hogarths refuse to do, with the result that 
they are marked down for destruction. The Jew 
squire makes love to the village maiden, Richard 
Hogarth’s sister, and finding her not complaisant, wrecks 
a bank in which the family savings are deposited, turns 
them out of house and home, and after a variety of 
complicated villainies succeeds in getting Hogarth con- 
victed of a murder which he did not commit, and claps 
his sister into a private Jewish lunatic asylum, in which 
her reason speedily gives way. Now Frankl’s daughter, 
the radiant vision of loveliness, had fallen in love with 
Richard Hogarth, and he with her; but as he was 
supposed to be.a Gentile, marriage was impossible, even 
if differences of station had not existed. Note, however, 
as necessary for the due development of the story, that 
Richard Hogarth was not a Gentile, but was himself a 
Jew, Spinoza by name, heir to considerable landed 
property, but brought up by his foster-parents without 
any knowledge of his real ancestry. 
THE HERO IN GAOL. 

Hogarth’s sentence to death is commuted to penal 
servitude for life, and he spends. some. years 4 Colmoor. 
Mr. Shiel gives a‘ sympathetid account ofthe: miseries of 
convicts, fudowihg* thereme Mr: Caarkes Reade, and all 
other writers wht have-had«to deak-with the organised 
brutality ‘of bur. psison system. pees’ 

When in gaol, Hogarth méets a precious ras¢al of an 
unfrocked priest, who tells him a marvellously cock-and- 
bull story of how he was sent to prison on a false accusa- 
tion of having stolen some diamonds, which diamonds in 
reality he had found as the dédris of an aerolite, which 
had burst in the north-east of Europe, just before Hogarth 
had been sent to gaol. In reality the scoundrel was 
serving a term of penal servitude for endeavouring to 
outrage Miss Frankl—Hogarth’s adored. Hogarth is 
offered two chances of escape, and refuses them both. 
The first he gives away to the scoundrel priest, who 
escapes ; the second he gives to a man who is convicted 
partly upon his evidence of having committed a murder 
of which he was innocent. This poor wretch does not 
escape, for as he is being carried off through the air by 
the rescuing balloon he is shot by the sentries and falls 
to earth. 

MONTE CHRISTO UP TO DATE. 


After this, the radiant gospel of the establishment of 
the millennium by land nationalisation dawns upon 
Hogarth in gaol, and in the presence of this brilliant 
truth he waives his scruples about escaping, but gives 
formal notice to the Governor of his intention to escape 
at the first opportunity. He is maltreated as usual, and 
confined in a cold dungeon without light or fire, flogged, 
and generally mishandled; but he then sets about to 
contrive his escape. Mr. Shiel, in this, ventures upon 
well-trodden ground, and provokes dangerous com- 
parisons ; but even with the memory of Monte Christo 
fresh in our minds, it must be said that his readers 
will find his method of dealing with the problem exceed- 
ingly original. By great ingenuity and miraculous 
daring, he succeeds in attaching a line of strips 
of tin, made from his skilly can, from a lightning- 
conductor to the great bell in the tower. He 
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then waits until a thunderstorm comes along, 
in which the electric flood diverted from the con- 
ductor to the bell, reduces the latter to silence. 
Having obtained some chloroform, with the aid of the 
friend who contrived the two previous escapes, he reduces 
the warders in the infirmary to a state of insensibility, 
possesses himself of their keys, and climbs to the bell- 
tower, As a peculiar aggravation of the situation, his 
Cockney murderer, who was in the infirmary at the time, 
insists upon accompanying him. Hogarth, therefore, has 
not only to provide for his own escape, but also to carry 
with him this miserable scoundrel, on penalty of his 
raising the alarm. They climb up to the belfry, and conceal 
themselves inside the bell. The hue and cry is raised ; 
the country is scoured for miles round, but of course 
they are not found. They are sitting, shivering and 
starving in the inside of the great bell. In a 
paroxysm of hunger and passion the Cockney murderer 
bites a piece out of Hogarth’s shoulder and eats 
it, whereupon Hogarth bashes his face to pieces with his 
fists, and reduces him to temporary quiescence. The 
bell being indispensable for the maintenance of the 
discipline of the gaol, no time was lost in removing it 
from its position in the lofty tower, and when the bell 
came down the two escapees were lowered with it. 
It was placed upon a trolley, and carted out of the gaol. 
It was impossible, however, for them to raise the bell, 
and there seemed imminent prospect that they would 
perish of starvation inside. The bell, however, was 
at last hoisted on*toard: ship, and put tq sea. The 
same night a collisibh océurred, the’ ship with the bell 
went to thé bottom, ‘and ‘Hogarth; after a long buffeting 
with the waves, w4s washed ashoré, ngked.and senseless. 
When he .was ievived. he. rejoised-not 2 little to think 
that he was at least quit of his murderer. 


WEALTH FROM THE SKIES. 


He made his way back to his native village, to hunt 
for the aerolite which had fallen in the wood in the 
Frankl’s estate, the secret of which he had learnt in 
prison. He had not much difficulty in finding it, and 
exulted in the discovery that the aerolite weight was 
greater than he could lift, and was packed from end to 
end with diamonds of size and lustre greater than any 
that had ever been taken from the De Beers mines. 

After passing through many adventures in the course 
of which the scoundrel priest and the Cockney murderer 
turn up at the most inconvenient moment, to steal the 
diamonds which are restored to him by Miss Frankl, 
Hogarth is at last in possession of wealth far in excess 
of Monte Christo’s, and proceeds to carry out the 
project over which he had brooded in the cells at Colmoor. 
One of the weak points in the story of Dumas is that 
beyond satisfying personal vengeance Monte Christo did 
nothing at all with his wealth. 


MODERN PIRATES. 

After a period, during which Hogarth uses his wealth 
among other things to buy up the De Beers mines, and 
to pose before the world as the greatest living millionaire, 
he sets.to work to realise his great design. It is this which 
makes him the lordiof the sea, and gave the title to the book. 
Mr. Shiel declares in his preface that the two naval men 
to whom he has submitted his story have assured him— 
one, that the seizure of the sea, therein related, is perfectly 
practicable and feasible ; and the other, who, he says, if 
anyone does, deserves the title of expert, declared that it 
would not be at all difficult at the present time. Hogarth 
strikes up an alliance with the Republic of Ecuador, and 
in the name of the President of the Republic orders the 
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construction of eight gigantic floating islands, each of 
which is armour clad, and provided with an adequate 
flotation to stand the roughest storms of the Atlantic. 
Each of these gigantic floating fortresses he anchors 
or stations in some way, not quite clearly explained by 
Mr. Shiel, in positions commanding the trade routes of 
the world. The Boodah, which was the flagship, so to 
speak, of this strange flotilla of floating fortresses, came 
to rest just in the northern limb of the Gulf Stream 
where it divides, part towards Ireland and part towards 
Africa, and she remained in the middle of the trade route 
between Europe and the United States, a route which she 
covered for fifty miles, twenty-five to the north and 
twenty-five to the south, by her bigger guns. 
A WONDROUS DECREE. 


Each of these gigantic sea-castles was heavily armed 
and manned with trained crews of blue-jackets. When 
the eight were completed, the trade-routes of the world 
lay under the guns of Hogarth. Inside these floating 
fortresses everything that wealth could buy in the shape 
of luxury was provided, and a trip to these floating 
palaces was the favourite amusement of the wealthy 
classes throughout the world. Everything went merry 
as a marriage bell, until all was ready for the carrying 
out of Hogarth’s great design. Then suddenly, without 
a word of warning, he launched the famous decree, in 
which he proclaimed to the astonished world that he had 
become the Lord of the Sea, and that as landlords 
levied rent from all those who use the land, which had 
originally been given to mankind to be held in common, 
so he, the new Lord of the Sea, would levy rent upon all 
those who ventured to use the sea. No one should use 
the sea excepting by his leave, and every vessel plying 
upon the surface of the ocean must pay to him a rent of 
4s. per ton for every voyage. 

A row of eight lay in vast irregular crescent (its convexity 
facing Europe) from just outside the Straits of Gibraltar, where 
O’Hara admiraled the Mahomet, to the 55th of latitude, where 
lay the Goethe on the Quebec-Glasgow route. These commanded 
all the European trade with the States and with S. America, as 
well as with W. and S. Africa, and with Australia by Cape 
Horn. Another lay in the narrows of the Gulf of Aden, com- 
manding the whole world’s traffic by Suez with the East and 
with S. Africa. Another in the middle of the narrows of the 
Kattegat commanded all out-going and in-coming Baltic trade. 
Another, fifteen miles from San Francisco, and another a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Nagasaki on the edge of the Black 
Stream, commanded the Japanese-San Francisco, the Australian, 
and San Francisco trades, and great part of the Japano-Russo- 
Chinese. These were the principal trades of the world. 

‘ All unauthorised ships passing on my domain will in due 
course be. destroyed.” The German Atlantic liner, azser 
Wilhelm der Groesse, was the first ship upon which this sea-rent 
was levied. The captain, when summoned to the Boodah, 
wrathfully refused to pay a farthing, and on leaving the Boodah 
ordered the ship to go full steam ahead. As the steamer forged 
ahead, Hogarth ordered out a flotilla of boats to pull after her. 
She was showing a clean pair of heels, and had already put two 
miles between herself and the Boodahk, when ‘‘ suddenly space 
seemed to open its mouth in a chasm and bay gruff and hollow, 
like old hell-gate dogs ; and almost at the same moment, quite 
close by the Kaiser, a column of water belched with one dull 
humph of venom two hundred feet on high. When this dropped 
back wide-showering, with it came showering a black rain of 
wreckage. .... A six inch shell, , . . . had half shattered her 
engines, killing two stokers ; and a torpedo-mine had knocked a 
hole, five feet across, in her port beam.” 

The crew were rescued with her papers, mail-bags, 
and £270,000 in specie, and were brought back to the 
Boodah, where they were royally entertained by Hogarth, 
and kept prisoners for four days. 
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During those four days the disappearance of the great 
ship created profound consternation in Europe and 
America. When at last they were liberated news began 
to arrive of similar occurrences on all the other trade 
routes. Only seventeen ships were sunk, and by that 
time the whole ocean as well as the whole earth had 
learned the new conditions upon which it was to be 
permitted to use the sea. 

THE GREAT COALITION. 

For three weeks the nations of the world stood 
ee before this audacious usurpation. Meanwhile 

ogarth was steadily gathering in the rent-roll of the sea, 
amounting to £103,000,000 a year. At the end of that 
time a great European coalition was formed for the 
oe of destroying the sea-castles, The Allies differed, 

owever, as to what should be done with the sea-castles 
when they were captured, and France and Russia 
decided that the opportunity was favourable for making 
an attack upon England. Disregarding the threatened 
danger, the English Fleet with its Allies advanced to 
attack the Boodah—26 battleships, 20 cruisers, 7 torpedo 
boats, 4 destroyers, 4 torpedo-rams, and 3 sloops. 

Hogarth having received a telegram from the sea- 
castle of the Straits of Gibraltar that the invasion of 
England was toward, sent word to the British admiral 
telling him of the danger which threatened England, and 
urging him to return in hot haste to beat off the Franco- 
Russian invasion. As might be expected, the admiral 
scoffed at him, and began the attack with the battle- 
word of “ Britannia,” to which Hogarth replied by 
displaying the signal of “ Justitia.” The English had 
been joined by the Americans, who had brought six 
battleships and four cruisers. The vast armada 
encircled the Boodah, and then rained hell fire upon the 
sea-castle. Every shot told, and for two minutes the 
Boodah seemed one mount of flame. One of her great 
110-ton guns and four of her 6-inchers were shivered into 
fragments ; in her casements seventeen men lay dead, 
but although all the top-hampers had gone, her thunder- 
marred visage looked grimly forth like a face new risen 
from smallpox. Upto this moment she had not fired a 


gun. But seven of her assailants were sunk or sinking. 
The batteries of the Boodah then began to play, and of 
the forty-three ships thirty-nine were hit, and seventeen 
foundered. The British admiral, seeing that success was 
hopeless, endeavoured to withdraw, only to find that 
he had been fighting over a great mine, the ocean for 
miles around having been strewn with torpedoes 
of all kinds, dirigable, automobile, and mine. The 
Boodah was a real shore, although she had no 
beach with pebbles on it, but for twenty miles round 
each of the great sea-castle’s submarine mines were 
sunk and little boats of varnished cork, electrically con- 
nected with the fort by rigid wires, contained them. 
The whole network was chartered to an inch, and 
co-ordinated with the range tables. Hence, of the 
seventy-eight ships which had begun the siege, twenty- 
one only—and several of these half wrecks—reached the 
twenty-five mile limit. 
A WASTE OF GOOD MATERIAL. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Shiel to tell the end of the 
story, which goes on with a succession of thrilling 
episodes, including an indefinite number of murders, 
assassinations, kidnapping, and sea-fights, culminating 
ultimately in the restoration of the Jews to Jerusalem, 
with Richard Hogarth, now at last discovered to be a 
genuine Jew, installed as the promised Messiah, and 
reigning till a good old age over the chosen people, with 
the former Miss Frankl as Queen, her evil father having 
been judiciously disposed of by the Cockney murderer, 
who for that service may be forgiven all his other sins. 

This bare outline of the story is sufficient to show the 
lavish extravagance with which Mr. Shiel crams his 
romance with exciting episodes. There is enough 
matter in “ The Lord of the Sea” to furnish half a dozen 
ordinary novels, and yet it is somewhat a waste of good 
material. It is like a basket full of diamonds, none of 
which are adequately polished and cut. Nevertheless, 
the reader who wants something thrilling on a holiday 
will have to go far before he finds any stronger meat 
~~ that which is contained in the covers of Mr. Shiel’s 

ook. 








POET, MUSICIAN, NOVELIST, JOURNALIST.* 


SOME men seem to be born under an evil star. Mr. F. 
Reginald Statham, “ poet, musician, novelist, journalist, 
essayist,” etc., is such a man. The story of his life is 
full of tragic pathos. He has deemed it necessary to 
bare his bleeding heart before his countrymen, of whom 
the majority will be unfeeling enough to sneer. Possibly 
among the minority there may be some who may drop a 
tributary teir. Mr. Statham is a singularly gifted man. 
Many a one with less than one tithe of his talents has 
made a respectable competence. Yet here is Mr. Statham 
stranded hopeless and helpless, persecuted and shunned 
as if pursued by an avenging fury. Why? For the 
moment, no doubt, this is due to the fact that, from 
February 24, 1896, down to the outbreak of the war, he 
received £600 a year salary from the Netherlands Rail- 
way Company, paid him, as per agreement, in order that 
he might “give accurate information about the South 
African Republic, its inhabitants and its Govern- 
ment, and to correct erroneous reports and false 
statements, either in papers or in meetings.” This 
was very useful work, very needful withal. If the 
Netherlands Railway Company had salaried not one, but 
half a dozen Mr. Stathams, as Mr. Rhodes and his friends 
salaried half a dozen journalists to do the same kind of 





* “ My Life’s Record.” By Mr. F. Reginald Statham. Gibbings and Co. 


work on the other side, John Bull might have been 
to-day £200,000,000 in pocket, and South Africa would 
not have been blasted by the simoom of Jingoism. There 
was nothing dishonourable in receiving payment for doing 
this kind of work. The only misfortune was that Mr. 
Statham did not frankly and openly avow that he was 
retained by his Dutch friends, who would have done 
better still if they had founded an organ for him to edit 
in London. Mr. Statham had, however, a perfect right 
to regard his arrangementts with the Netherlands Railway 
Company as a private, personal matter, that concerned 
no one but himself. These arrangements only left him 
free to do that which he had been doing all his life to the 
best of his ability of his own free will, without fee or 
reward. But such is the cowardice of many people that 
ever since the facts came out Mr. Statham has been 
shunned like a tainted sheep. It is very unjust and most 
preposterously absurd. But the tragedy of the story is 
that it is not by any means the first misfortune that has 
overtaken him. He seems to be doomed of the gods. 
Why? Who cansay? “My Life’s Record” does not 
explain. That he was wiser and more far-seeing and 
more sagacious in his appreciation of the facts of the 
South African situation is true. But surely we ought 
= always to scorn the prophets and put them to open 
shame. 





Some NorasneE Books of THE MONTH. 


ROAD TRAVEL IN EUROPE.* 

UNDOUBTEDLY the most pleasing method of making 
the acquaintance of the scenery of a foreign country is by 
reverting to the customs of our forefathers and utilising 
the high roads. The railway has long ago emptied the 
old coaching roads of both coach and traveller. It has 
made travelling more popular, and has at the same time 
concentrated popular attention upon the more striking 
beauty spots of Europe. Anything outside the beaten 
track, however, is neglected and ignored by the hurrying 
tourist. The bicycle, no doubt, has done something to 
counteract this tendency of modern travel, and the motor- 
car should do much more to restore the popularity 
of the road as opposed to the railroad. Mr. Stamer 
has chosen this suitable moment to publish his des- 
cription of road travelling in Central and Western 
Europe. For nine years he perambulated the high roads 
of Central Europe, covering some 20,000 miles in that 
period. He visited Northern Italy, Austria, Southern 
Germany, Switzerland, France, and Northern Spain in 
his wanderings. Twenty to thirty miles was his average 
daily drive. Where he arrived by nightfall there he 
stayed, and as a rule found good, if not excellent, accom- 
modation. Indeed, his report as to hotels is on the 
whole-most pleasing, and as he was accompanied by his 
wife the discomfort could not have been great. In this 
respect, those who wish to imitate Mr. Stamer’s example, 
either by cycle or motor, will find much useful informa- 
tion in his volume. Spring, summer, and autumn 
he was constantly moving about. During the winters he 
rested, but as soon as spring returned he once more set 
out upon his wanderings. 

Mr. Stamer’s book will be found useful rather than 
interesting, for he has not the rare gift of making a 
flowing narrative out of his desultory notebook jottings. 
His peculiar style, with its curiously constructed sentences, 
is disconcerting, and even the best-tempered and most 
thick-skinned of readers can weary of continual reminders 
of his countrymen’s general depravity and many short- 
comings when travelling abroad. These sins Mr. 
Stamer has set out with a detailed precision which is all 
the more impressive from the frank way in which he 
unconsciously records his many falls from the narrow 
way of correctitude. The old Adam is too strong in him. 
Even nine years of road travel has not cured him of that 
pre-eminent failing of the Englishman abroad—grumbling 
and fault-finding. 

Of greater interest, though of less practical value, are 
Mr. Stamer’s more elaborate descriptions. His account 
of the pilgrim shrine at Lourdes, the monastery of the 
Grand Chartreuse, the wonderful Adelsburg grottos— 
which he ranks along with Niagara in winter-time—and 
the gambling tables at Monte Carlo, if inspired with a 
little more genuine sympathy, would have been excellent. 
To sum up, Mr. Stamer’s book is a valuable one for 
those who can follow his example, and it is not without 
attractions for the general reader. 

BAP IOIOO 

IN the July number of the Revue de [Art, there are 
two interesting articles on artists and their work—Jean 
Charles Cazin, by L. Bénédite ; and Adolphe Francois 
Cals, by E. Dacier. Two more noteworthy articles deal 
with the Paris Salons of 1901. 





* “ Road Travel in Central and Western Europe.” (Chapman and 
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MR. HENRY MURRAY’S ESSAYS.* 

ACCORDING to Mr. Murray, few more contemptible 
animals infest the world than “the motley mob of 
gentlemen of the Press,” who between them have 
“reduced criticism to an absurdity, inasmuch as the 
writer capable of dealing adequately with any book 
worth noticing at ‘all is almost as rare a phenomenon as 
the writer capable of producing such a book.” 

Mr. Murray’s critic lays no claim to be a rare 
phenomenon, but does think his book of essays brilliant, 
biting, highly pessimistic, and sometimes, if perhaps not 
altogether just, yet distinctly worth noticing. Mr. Murray 
writes in clear, polished English, refreshing to read to 
anyone compelled to wade through much of the slip- 
shod writing to which Englishmen are not ashamed to 
degrade their own great language. Not that many 
criticisms might not be passed on Mr. Murray’s theory 
that journalism has had a purely pernicious influence on 
literature, and that the two must ever wage the deadliest 
war. Still it is well for journalists to read and try to refute 
such views, which they will hardly find more forcibly 
stated than in the essay De Profundis, in which Mr. 
Murray paints literary London in the blackest of colours. 

Lovers of France and the French, who are constantly 
pained by hearing them decried and misrepresented, will 
feel truly grateful to Mr. Murray for the fairness of his essays 
on “French and English” and on “ Zola’s Lay Sermon,” 
“Fécondité,” and this notwithstanding the fact that the 
writer thinks there is no hope that France and England 
will ever really understand each other. Yet truer words 
about France seldom came from English pen. 

With what Mr. Murray has to say about Marie Corelli 
and Mr. Kipling he will probably find few intelligent 
readers in disagreement. Miss Corelli has seldom found 
a juster critic, and for one so fond of mixing vinegar with 
his salad, Mr. Murray lets her down very lightly. 

But it is in writing of his friend, Robert Buchanan, 
that Mr. Murray is at his best. We are only too ready 
to accept his generous tribute to Mr. Buchanan—to 
believe that Mr. Murray is right and the maligning 
public wrong. Here, as everywhere, it is clear that 
Mr. Murray is staunch to his principle of odi profanum 
vulgus. To him vox populi is, if not exactly. vox diaboli, 
then something very near it. He frankly confesses to 
the French literary standpoint—that an ill-written and 
inartistic book is a crime, and that good ideas are hardly 
sufferable when clad in ill-fitting, bumpkinish garments. 
The following quotation from the essay on Robert 
Buchanan, with which I will conclude, gives Mr. Murray’s 
views on contemporary literature—a gloomy view, but 
one difficult to challenge :— 

It is a matter of sad fact that—with the possible exception 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who, despite his many vulgarisms of 
manner and the flat banality of his outlook upon life, has real 
force and fine literary power—there is not a contemporary 
English author alive to-day, under the age of sixty, who ap- 
proaches the first rank of excellence; yet, to judge by the 
current criticism of the newspapers and reviews, we should 
believe that England was groaning in a positive plethora of 
literary genius. .. . There is probably hardly a journal in England, 
bearing the date of the day on which I write these words, which 
is not proclaiming as ‘a masterpiece’ some tawdry performance 
whose author's name, six months hence, it w:!! require an effort 
of memory to recall. 


* “ Robert Buchanan ; a Critical Appreciati.n, and other Essays.” By 
Henry Murray. (London: Philip Welby.) 
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SomME NoTABLE Books OF THE MONTH. 


THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPZADIA. 

SINCE Solomon undertook the building of the Temple 
nearly 3,000 years ago, there have been few enterprises 
undertaken in the history of the Jewish race as important 
as the publication of “ The Jewish Cyclopedia,” which a 
Christian firm, Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls, of New York 
and London, have undertaken to produce. The first 
volume of this monumental book is now lying before us. 
It will be completed in twelve volumes. It-is difficult to 
know whether to admire more the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers or the industry of the editors and the immense 
staff which they have employed in order to make this 
encyclopedia a monument more lasting than brass or 
stone of the race which may claim in some respects to 
have been a veritable Christ among the nations. No 
Christian pencan ever adequately describethe indebtedness 
of Christendom to the Jew, nor can any Christian pen 
make adequate atonement for the age-long martyrdom 
to which this nationality has been subjected. Disraeli’s 
aphorism that one half of Christendom worships a Jewess 
and the other half worships a Jew, reminds us of the fact 
continually forgotten by those who seem to have assumed 
the name of Christ in order to bring discredit upon the 
memory of their Founder, that the religion of Christen- 
dom is in its essential fundamental elements the re- 
ligion of Judaism. All that is.best and noblest which 
has struggled for expression in the long series of pro- 
phecies of Hebrew seers found its supreme expression in 
the life and teachings of the Carpenter of Nazareth. 
The Jews deny that He was incarnate God ; they cannot 
deny that He was the incarnation and the soul of their 
race, 

The production of this cyclopzedia is a tardy tribute to 
the part which the Jews have played in the religious 
education of the world. I heartily congratulate the great 
American publishing firm which has undertaken the 
production of such a work on so imposing a scale. 

It is said that they have sunk £120,000, or £10,000 a 
volume, in the preparation of the work. I can well 
believe it, and I rejoice to know that enterprise so 
splendid has been met with recognition so prompt. 
Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls have not only made the 
world their debtors by the courage with which they 
undertook the task, but humanity has for once recognised 
its debt promptly, and is paying back the capital with 
interest. 

The original idea of the production of such a work 
must be credited to a Viennese Jew, Dr. Isidore Singer, 
who after wandering to and fro between Vienna, Berlin 
and Paris, ultimately gravitated to New York, to discover 
in the New World men with sufficient insight and under- 
standing to recognise the possibility of placing the 
production of such a cyclopzedia upon a sound business 
footing. It is odd to learn that Dr. Singer before going 
to America to lay the foundation of this great work, 
published a little paper in Paris called Za Vraie Parole, 
in reply to Drumont’s Za Libre Parole. In his 
journalistic work in Paris he probably displayed as much 
energy as he subsequently consecrated to the production 
of the cyclopzedia ; but how great is the difference in the 
result! No sooner did he find a capital public ready 
and willing to give expression to his great idea than he 
succeeded in rallying round him all the best minds of 
contemporary Judaism, and placing under contribution 
all the resources of ownership available in the Old World 
or the New. 

For three years Dr. Singer has been busily engaged 
with the collaboration of a large staff in preparing the 
groundwork of the encyclopzdia. When completed, the 
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encyclopedia will comprise 12 volumes, of about 8,000 
pages, containing 2,000 illustrations, many of which will 
be richly coloured. More than four hundred European 
and American scholars are engaged in the work, and it is 
ublished under the direction of an editoriai board of 
eading American, Jewish, and Christian scholars and 
Hebraists. In addition to this editorial board, there 
is to be an American board of consulting editors, repre- 
sentative of all phases of Jewish thought and practice, 
and a foreign board of consulting editors composed 
of recognised authorities on Jewish law in the Old World. 
In the publishers’ announcements of the completion of 
the first volume, Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls have 
excelled themselves in the skill with which they have set 
forth the whole details of their design and the method in 
which they are carrying it out. One ingenious method 
which they have adopted deserves notice. By a series of 
facsimiles of manuscripts and proofs, they show the stages 
through which a piece of copy passes in one of the 
minor articles, not occupying more than a page ia the 
encyclopedia. It begins with Dr. Kayserling’s original 
manuscript, “ America, the Discovery oi,” contributed 
by Dr. Cyrus Adler’s department. The next is the 
translation of this page of manuscript into English ; 
then we have the first revise, showing critical revision, 
and a second revise showing the insertion of corrections 
suggested by a critical reader; then we have a third 
revise, showing paragraphs and box-heads, and a fourth 
revise, showing the corrections made by the editor before 
it was made up into page 4. Then we have the first 
page proof, showing the insertion of an illustration, and 
then finally we have the cast page proof, whei it is ready 
for the press. 

Another interesting feature of this preliminary 
publisher’s notice is that we have a portrait of all 
the lady stenographers employed in the work. The 
book. embraces everything that relates to Judaism, 
from the creation of Adam down to the opening of 
the Jewish temple in Chicago. It is published at 
£17 8s. per set, in cloth, or 29s. per volume. Jews 
will be proud of it, but it will probably be more useful 
to Christians, for the ignorance of the latter concerning 
Jews and Judaism is denser than that of the Jews, 


—_——o— 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS, 1900.* 

THE present volume of the “ Annual Index to Periodi- 
cals,” covering the year 1900, makes the eleventh volume 
of the series, and the set of “ Annual Indexes” now 
published covers the last decade of British and American 
periodical literature of the Nineteenth Century. 

The scope of the Index has too often been explained to 
require repetition ‘here. It need only be said that the 
present volume, which deals with the past year, presents 
a classified index to the contents of over 190 British and 
American Periodicals, as against 117 in Vol. 1., 1890, so 
remarkable has been the increase in the number of 
periodicals in the last few years. The result is a 
corresponding increase in the size of the Index, which 
has grown to over three times the size of the first volume. 
Yet the Index to Periodicals takes no account of any but 
quarterly and monthly publications. Weeklies and dailies 
are still untouched. For the daily papers, the 7 ¥mes 
Index, so far as the dates of events are concerned, 
probably does duty. ‘ ae 

In many senses the value of an article in a review is 
infinitely greater than that of the newspaper article. 








* “Index to Periodica.s, ra00.” Review or Reviews Office. 15s. mete 
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From “‘ Peace or War in Squth Africa.’’} 


Map 1 in September, 1900; Map 2 in May, rgo1. 


The portion of these maps which is coloured black denotes the occupation of the British. 








SomE NoTABLE BooKS OF THE MONTH. 


Yet the contributions to the reviews, valuable as they are, 
would soon be forgotten, or get buried, so far as purposes 
of research are concerned, but for the general index to 
their contents, which not only classifies the articles, but 
makes reference to them easy and sure. 

The mine from which collections for volumes may be 
drawn is simply inexhaustible, while the opinions offered 
en some subjects would be shown to be as diverse as 
those on religious questions. 

In conclusion, I again have pleasure in commending 
the Index to the notice of writers, students, and others, 
as a reference-book of immense value to all who would 
be up-to-date with their knowledge, especially of current 
history. 

‘onatess~ 
PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 

THIS is the fourth edition of Mr. Methuen’s invaluable 
pamphlet. Mr. Methuen is a Conservative who until 
this year was only known as the publisher of other men’s 
writings. In this pamphlet he has suddenly disclosed 
himself as a political writer and thinker of the first rank. 
Perhaps much meditation upon the American War with 
Edmund Burke’s works ever open before him has 
insensibly affected his style as it has undoubtedly moulded 
his conclusions. But whatever the cause may be, the 
fact is that we have in Mr. Methuen a writer whose 
earnestness, whose gravity, whose eloquence, and whose 
perspicacity of judgment remind us of Burke at every turn. 
It is a comforting and consolatory thought that England 
may have other such men at present disguised as pub- 
lishers, stockbrokers, linendrapers, or even as Cabinet 
Ministers who, when the occasion arises, may prove 
themselves capable of handling in a spirit of true states- 
manship the crises of the day. Six months ago who had 
ever heard of Mr. Methuen as an author, let alone asa 
statesman? But to-day who is there who is not reading 
his little book ? 

Mr. Methuen writes “ neither as a Conservative nor as 
a Liberal, but as an Englishman who believes that the time 
has come when all reasonable and moderate men should 
attempt to save their country from the costly humiliations 
that await her if our Ministers pursue their present path.” 
Of one thing he is sure. “ If the Government is allowed 
to follow its policy of mingled drift and violence 
the result will be disaster.” Mr. Methuen makes a 
marvellously ingenious and effective use of the analogy 
there is between the war which cost us the American 
Colonies and the war whichis losing us South Africa. 
One of the most suggestive features of his book is the 
contrast which he draws between our effective occupation 
in November, 1900, and our effective occupation in May, 
1go1. The white region in each of these maps represents 
the territory abandoned to the Boers, it may be added 
after devastating it as Louis the Fourteenth’s generals 
devastated the Palatinate. 

The fourth edition has been carefully revised and 
corrected. It contains as an appendix the gist of Miss 
Hobhouse’s report. The book should lie on the tables of 
all who write or speak on the subject of the day. 
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METHODS OF BARBARISM.* 


Last month I published the sixth of a series of 
pamphlets in which I have done what I could to put on 
record the protest of those Englishmen who are true to 
the nobler traditions of their country, and who have not 
hesitated at each critical stage in the long struggle to 
dare to speak for the fallen and the weak. It collects 
and publishes the facts which justify the indictment 
brought by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman against the 
“Methods of Barbarism ” employed by our Government 
in South Africa. In some respects it is perhaps the 
most appalling of all the pamphlets which I have 
published, for it sets forth with chapter and verse the 
evidence which proves that our Government has de- 
liberately trampled under foot the International Rules of 
War, to which they solemnly pledged themselves at the 
Hague. ‘“ War is war,” says Mr. Brodrick, and therefore 
the negation of law ; and it is well to cite the famous saying 
which Plutarch puts into the mouth of the Roman 
General Camillus, when he indignantly repelled the sugges- 
tion of a base caitiff that he should endeavour to reduce 
the spirits of the enemy by torturing the prisoners and 
maltreating non-combatants. Alas, we have no Camillus 
in Africa, but no lack it would seem of “ thievish slaves 
and mongrel curs,” both there and nearer home. 

“ Now when Camillus heard this he became red in the 
face, and very wroth, and stamped, and he said, looking 
around at the valiant Roman gentry that were captains 
that stood about him :— 

“ ¢ How say you, sirs? Ofa surety war is war, an evil 
thing ; but among brave men there is a law in war like a 
law in peace. A noble general must surely procure 
victory of his own manhood and marrow by the Romans’ 
arts, and not by practice upon those whom we spare even 
in the bloody sack of cities. What think you of this 
cunning fellow’s crafty counsel? I pray you, sirs, is it the 
part of a gentleman and a soldier ?’ 

“ And all the captains cried out: ‘It is the part of a 
thievish slave and a mongrel cur !’” 

It must never be forgotten that if private property &s to 
be destroyed in war on the ground of necessity, the 
verdict of civilisation, as recorded at the Hague, is that it 
should never be destroyed without full payment being 
made therefor. Looting was absolutely forbidden, 
and even the public property of the State had never 
to be destroyed. As our armies have been doing 
nothing else for six months past beyond looting and 
burning and destroying private property, it may be 
imagined what opinion prevails throughout Europe as to 
the method in which we conduct war. It remains to be 
seen whether Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will stand 
to his guns. It is not enough merely to denounce these 
atrocities as “methods of barbarism.” The impeach- 
ment should be pushed home. It is, however, vain to hope 
for any effective action from the present paralysed Oppo- 
sition. There is no hope of any effective appeal excepting 
from the other signatories of the Hague Convention, and 
in this pamphlet [ venture to state the case for interven- 
tion, an intervention which would be abundantly justified 
on the ground that the rules of war agreed to jointly have 
been grossly violated by one of the signatories. 





* “Peace or War in South Africa.” 


By A. M. S. Methuen. 
Edition, 1s. 270 pp. Methuen and Co. : c 
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* “Methods of Barbarism; a Case for Intervention.” By W. T. Stegd. 
(London: Review or Reviews Office, July, 1901.) Price 6d. 











LEARNING LANGUAGES 


HIS is the holiday month, so everywhere the chords 
which are sounded are in.the same key. We have 
again been able to arrange for exchange of homes 

between several French and English people, and hope as 
time passes we may be able to do more in the same way. 
It is of course infinitely more difficult to arrange an 
exchange of homes than an exchange of letters ; there- 
fore those who wish to make a foreign sojourn should 
write quite early in the year, so as to give time for all the 
negotiations, A little while ago four people in France 
and four in England were enquiring, but unluckily no 
two of the four would make a pair. Age, circumstances, 
or geographical position forbad. Of course, corre- 
spondents often arrange without our intervention, and 
where both sides are prepared to take difficulties in a 
good-tempered fashion, all goes well. A young English- 
man told me a merry story of his sojourn in a remote 
French country district. Life was very Hy areigeh the 
country was parcelled out between small farmers ; shops 
there were none ; and in the farmhouse the old-fashioned 
box-bed still obtained, and the best bedroom was also 
the state reception room. This, by the way, was given 
to our friend, who received every kind of honour, His 
host came to the station to fetch him, and though the 
cart had no springs he declared he did not feel tired ; 
all was so new and interesting, and, as for language, 
everybody told him everything, and he picked up 
more French terms in a week than he would. have learnt 
in a year otherwise; but that visit will be a source of 
laughter for ever and a day. One exchange we arranged 
was a great success, and the French girl wrote, “I will 
never forget my visit to B—~—. I had no idea the 
house would be so lovely and everyone so kind. I doubt 
if Miss S—— will have been so content with my home ; 
but she has one advantage. You know here, we talk, talk, 
all the day long, while you English are such a silent folk ; 
so I am quite sure my friend knows more French than I 
do English.” Asa result of another exchange, not one, 
but several members of each family have paid visits at 
different times. 
HONORARY CLERKS. 

From time to time complaints have come to hand 
expressed in this fashion: “It is very hard upon us 
English clerks that so many foreigners come over here— 
young men quite willing to work without pay in order to 
gain experience and command of the language—whilst 
we find it impossible to do such a thing abroad.” I 
wrote to several notable members of the London Chamber 
of Commerce inquiring if anything could be done for such 
young men. But the oe oe were all in the negative. It 
is now proposed by the Journal Concordia, which is 
international in the truest sense of the word, that a 
Bureau should be opened for the “ Voluntariat Commer- 
ciale,” and I here give an English version of the con- 
ditions, 

“ Concordia will act as intermediary between firms 
engaged in trade and young people who desire the 
cxpence which may be gained by voluntary (¢.e. unpaid) 
labour, 

“We will, on the one hand, compile a register of firms, 
receiving their demands and publishing them in our 
Revue. On the other hand, we will arrange a list of 
young people wishing for such wzfazd posts; these we 
will also publish together with the conditions. 

“We appeal to all interested persons for help in the 
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compilation of such lists, and above all to our local groups 
everywhere—begging them to appoint one or two of their 
members in every locality to collect and forward names. 

“ We class the firms in three categories— 

I. Ordinary business houses using but one language. 

II. Those firms which are in touch with business houses 
in another country, and therefore need two languages. 

III. Firms doing business in many countries and using 
several languages. 

“There is a second classification, to wit—(a.) Agricultural 
produce, wine, oil, corn, etc. ; (4.) Manufactures, cloth, 
paper, furniture, etc.; (c.) Literature, fine arts, music ; 
(d.) Finanee, such as banks, assurance, etc. This second 
classification is of great importance. 

“ Every applicant for an honorary post must give full 
information. (I.) As to his moral character and physical 
strength ; (II.) Social position ; (III.) Business require- 
ments. 

** This information is not for publication. The references 
will be sent to a suitable firm, and returned to the: office 
of Concordia if the application is not entertained by the 
firm in question. 

“ Every applicant must enclose one franc as registration 
fee. (This must be a foreign P.O. order, not an inland 
one, and only copies of testimonials should be sent.)” 

Address, M. Lombard, Concordia, 77, Rue Denfert- 
Rochereau, Paris. 

M. Lombard is cheerfully undertaking a great labour 
and a great responsibility. We shall, of course, be very 
glad to forward to him any information sent to us, both 
as regards employers and employés. I have mentioned 
the plan to one or two people, and am told that it is very 
doubtful whether English lads would care to work simply 
for the sake of gaining experience, or whether English 
parents would be willing to spare the cost of maintenance 
for, say six months, after a lad has left school. I do not 
see why English parents should be more backward than 
fathers over the sea. It is simply a question of utility. 
One thing is certain—it will not pay to lag behind, and I 
am told that it is becoming more and more the custom 
for foreigners to come and spend some time in a business 
house here before going in for their army service. 

NOTICES, 


I often receive complaints of insufficient postage. It 
must be remembered that the English post office accepts 
a half-ounce for 23d., but the foreign weights, being 
slightly different, a full half-oince should not be sent, as 
both in France and Germany the accepted weight is a 
little Zess than that. Possibly, too, letters are sometimes 
hastily sent off, and only the inland stamps affixed. 

Do our readers know that the Practical Teacher offers 
a monthly prize of a guinea for the best translation of a 
short English paragraph? The translations are returned 
corrected upon certain conditions. 

Many Indian students ask for English correspondents, 
and a lad in Barbadoes would like to exchange letters 
with someone of his own age (18). 

Comrades All can be obtained for 8d. 

As the Revue Universitaire is not issued in August 
and September, intending correspondents may have to 
wait for addresses. 

Adult applicants are asked to send a shilling, and 
particulars as to age, circumstances, etc. 

An Italian lady, a teacher, would be very grateful for a 
holiday engagement. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF THE OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


e 








So long as trade is advancing with leaps and bounds, John Bull will not “wake up.” Why should he 
worry when he has got more business on hand than he can get through? But if trade begins to fall off, and 
it becomes evident that we are on the down grade—oh, then comes the chance of the wakeners. Judging 
from the last published Board of Trade returns, that chance is near at hand. ; 

The following are the latest official figures of our imports and exports :— 


For THE MONTH OF JUNE :— 











Igoe. 1goI. Inc. or Dec. 
Imports = Peer, ee . feito -... ate — £305,269 
Exports bis eee OO »  £22,444,424 dae ax - ay 
Re-exports —... me 45,441,884 —... ‘a £5)522,270 i... aa - 80, 386 
£72,353)526 £69,677,732 £2,675, 794 
For THE SIX MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30:— 

1900. I9ol. Inc. or Dec. 
Imports Ac ..  £255,656,999 és ...  £262,506,790 ” wes + £6,849,791 

Exports 4 .» £144,376, 764 ae .- £138,796, fed ie — £5,580, 
Re-exports... «| 6 aeaE Ons aes . 34,082,626 a as + £661,605 
£433,454, 784 £435,385,814 net + €1,931,030 


In the six months our exports have fallen off £5,580,366, or at the rate of £11,000,000 per annum. 
The decrease has been chiefly in metals, wrought iron, tin, and hardware, which show a decrease for June 
of £419,215, and for the six months of £ 4,235,609. All the headings of the export return, except 
provisions, general manufactures, and parcel post, show decreases of more or less account. Linen piece 
goods, woollen and worsted tissues, show large reductions. As regards raw materials, coal, returned at 
3,714,134 tons, shows a decrease of 455,590 tons in quantity, and of £883,155 in value. ‘The heaviest 
decreases during the six months, after the £ 4,235,609 under metals, are £2,561;754 under raw materials, 
and £739,605 and £792,032 under textile fabrics and machinery respectively. 
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I.—_WHAT THE RUSSIANS ARE DOING. 
An Interview with M. de Ladijensky. 


THE Commissioner-General for Russia at the Glasgow 
Exhibition paid a flying visit to London at the end of 
July. His primary purpose was to lecture at the Society 
of Arts on “Russian Trade and Industry.” But before 
he left town he called at Mowbray House, where I had 
the pleasure of hearing from his own iips some of the 
interesting story which he has to teii about the revival of 
Russian agriculture, and the consequent increase of the 
severity of Russian competition which our agriculturists 
have to face. 

M. de Ladijensky is one of the best informed men in 
Russia upon the subject. He represented his country at 
the Chicago World’s Fair, and he is Commissioner- 
General of the Russian exhibit at Glasgow Exhibition ; 
and he is above ‘and beyond all that a_ peripatetic 
encyclopzedia (duodccimo edition) in breeches of Russian 
statistics. If you keep his brains on tap for a week you 
would know more about Russia and its immense possi- 
bilities than you would learn by a dozen visits to the 
country. M. Ladijensky speaks English admirably, and 
what he does not know about his native country’s trade, 
agriculture, and industry is not knowledge. 


THE RUSSIAN EXHIBIT AT GLASGOW, 

Of the Russian exhibit at the Glasgow Exhibition 
much has been said, and if, as is proposed, the buildings 
and their contents are transferred to London next year 
much more will be said of them hereafter. 

Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts, writing on the subject in 
the Daily Mail of July 3rd, notes that the Russian is the 
largest foreign section, and that it supplies the popular 

-element which the other sections lack. 

The Russian Government in planning this section had an eye 

to business, to the purely practical, They have come to 

- Glasgow very much as the Americans have come to England, to 
do business, and the exhibits are mostly illustrative of articles 
and merchandise for which there is a market. 

Among those articles which do not particularly need 
to concern us at present are silks, in which Russia has 

.beaten France, and pianos, in which she is beating 
‘Germany. Mr. Hodgetts says that M. de Ladijensky 
is preparing in one of the principal streets of Glasgow a sort of 
«Civil Service Stores, where Russian goods will have a permanent 
. abode and, it is believed, a permanent sale. Here Russian wines, 
Russian pickles, preserves, tinned meats, sweets, caviare, etc., 
have already arrived in large quantities. That is how foreign 
“Governments help in the trade of their country. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH THE COMMISSIONER-GENERAL. 

But now to turn to M. de Ladijensky himself. He is 
a short, genial,’active man with no fuss and feathers ; but 
with a phenomenal memory, a pleasing manner, and 
an infinite faith in the latent potentialities of Russia and 
the Russians. 

“ Russia,” said M. de Ladijensky, “is just beginning 
to bestir herself. Every year you will find that we 
contribute more and more to your markets.” 

“A poor look-out,” said I, “for our unfortunate 
agriculturists.” 


“Perhaps,” said the Russian, meditatively ; “ but we 
must look at the greatest good of the greatest number. 
I do not maintain that the introduction of Russian goods 
is a panacea for your agricultural depression, which is 
bad enough as it is; but I do say that we shall be able 
to cheapen goods for your consumers. And as you have 
ten consumers for one agricultural producer we benefit 
ten, even if we do nothing to improve the condition of 
the one.” 

“As a Free-trader,” I said, “I admit your argument 
is unanswerable ; but what is it you propose to send to 
war 

THE PRAIRIE LAND OF THE OLD WORLD. 


M. de Ladijensky smiled. ‘ You have only begun to tap 
the resources of Russia. Russia is the prairieland of 
Europe. What the western Americans have been doing 
for years past, thanks to their railways and to their 
intelligence, Russia is about to begin todo. We are the 
United States of Europe and Asia. The Great East is 
coming, beginning to supply your wants as the Great 
West has long been doing. We have been slow in 
awakening to the opportunities that lay before us, but 
now we are bestirring ourselves, you will see the great 
developments.” 

BEEF AND MUTTON. 


“Tn what direction ?” I asked. 

“ First, in the supply of beef. Of course you know we 
are not allowed to supply live-stock, because of our bad 
reputation in the past in connection with the cattle- 
plague ; but if you were to come to Glasgow I could show 
you diagrams in which you would see the extent to which 
the rinderpest has been reduced, until it is now little 
more than a shadow of its former self—a shadow hardly 
justifying the interdict still placed upon the import of our 
stock.” 

“Well, perhaps, on the whole, it is better you should 
send it in beef than send it in hoof.” 

“Yes,” said M. de Ladijensky ; “and the perfection 
of the modern refrigerating system is so great that it 
really does not matter much whether the cattle are killed 
in Riga or in London or in Leith. We have this year 
established a line of steamers between Riga and the 
English market, fitted up with all the latest appliances, 
for conveying the meat in chilled chambers, and, what 
is not less important, arrangements are made for the 
thawing chambers.. You see,” said he, noticing 
a puzzled look on my face, “it is just as important 
to thaw the meat properly as it is to chill it. When 
you take meat out of a refrigerating chamber. and 
expose it to the ordinary atmosphere, ic goes bad very 
soon, whereas if you raise the temperature gradually, by 
the time that it has reached this final stage and the meat 
is the same temperature as the outside air, the beef is as 
fresh and tastes as good as if it had only been killed the 
previous day.” 
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WHAT THE RUSSIANS ARE DOING. 


THE RUSSIAN RANCHE, 

“Where do your cattle come from ?” 

“ Oh, very largely from the great plains of the middle 
of Russia. We have great ranches there, from which we 
can draw an almost unlimited supply of beef.” 

“ But,” I said, “are your cattle the best kind of beef for 
the English market? From what I remember seeing of 
peasants’ cattle in Russia, they did not seem to me to be 
very well calculated to furnish English roast beef.” 

“ Ah,” said M. de Ladijensky, “ I agree with you that 
there is a great deal to be done in the improvement of 
our stock ; but that improvement is going on very rapidly. 
The whole live-stock of a country can be regenerated in 
four years, it is only a question of organisation and 
energy. Weare importing the best stock from wherever 
we can get it. Especially in pigs we find great possi- 
bilities of improvement. If you never breed from any- 
thing but the best stock, in a very short time you have 
nothing but good stock in the country.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ but that is just the problem. Do you 
not find your peasants are very conservative ?” 


HORSES AND PONIES. 


“No,” said he, “our peasants are very alert. They 
are very different from other peasants in that respect. 
No one is quicker than a peasant to discern the advan- 
tage of procuring the best sires for his stock. He will 
pay more and go further in order to get the good strain 
of blood than any of us ventured to hope. Of course the 
result is immediate. Take, for instance, horse-breeding. 
The Russian Government had 10,000 sire horses con- 
stantly employed for the purpose of improving the breed 
of the horses, which in our country are all liable for 
compulsory military service. A foal by one of these good 
horses will sell at as much as £3 and £4 when it is 
weaned, whereas the ordinary foal only sells at 30s. The 
peasant is quick to appreciate this. You will see in a 
very few years the whole of our live-stock will be 
renewed.” 

“Speaking about the horses, are you likely to export 
any?” 

“Alas!” said the Russian, “not at present. We 
could export Orloff trotters, which have a very beautiful 
action, and we could export small horses for use in mines, 
but with that exception I do not think we could supply 
much that you need.” 


BUTTER AND EGGS. 


“And after beef, what do you think you could send us 
most ?” 

“ Butter,” said he, “and eggs. Already we are sending 
you millions of eggs, and we shall send you many millions 
more. We benefit you, but we also benefit ourselves. 
Your consumer gets cheaper eggs; our producer gets 
better prices. Since the export of eggs began to the 
English market the selling price of eggs in Russia has 
doubled. They used to be 10 for 2d. ; they are now 10 
for 4d. And as it has been with eggs, so it will be with 
butter. We shall send you any amount of butter, of 
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which also we produce immense quantities, at prices 
which none of our competitors can touch.” 

“Talking about eggs,” I said, “ what are your Russian 
hens?” 

“Our Russian hens are largely French and English,” 
he said. “The favourite for some time past has been 
what we call the Cochin and the Brahma, or what we 
call the Brahmapootra ; but of late years the Langshan 
has come to the front. We have also the Houdan and 
other breeds, but these three—the Cochins, Brahmas, and 
Langshans—are the favourites.” 

“ What else are you going to send us?” I asked. 

“ Oh,” he said, “there is no limit, and, among other 
things, we hope to keep you supplied with these little 
rabchicks about which you are so enthusiastic. No, 
believe me, you have only begun to scratch the surface 
of the treasures which we have in store for civilisation, 
to say nothing of our great back-country in Siberia, 
which the railway is about to develop.” 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS. 

““ Now what obstacles are there at present in the way 
of the realisation of your dreams?” 

“ Solid dreams,” he said, “ but they are being realised 
every day. The first thing to be done is to get rid of the 
idea that we are your enemies, whereas in reality we are 
your best friends.” 

“ Agreed,” I said. 

“Secondly,” he said, “we must connect our new port 
at the North Cape, which has open water all the year 
round, with our great central railways, which will enable 
us to keep up a steady stream of our produce to your 
markets. Thirdly, we want to establish a regular system 
of steamship lines between our Black Sea ports and 
Great Britain. It is astonishing how you will rush after 
markets in the most out-of-the-way places, and never 
take any pains to develop the immense territory which 
drains into the Black Sea.” 

“ What about British trade in Russia ?” 

“British trade in Russia,” said M. de Ladijensky, “has 
been ousted largely by the Germans and the Americans, 
and why? Simply because German and American take 
pains to study the wants of their customers, whereas 
the Englishman considers that what is good enough for 
him ought to be good enough for anybody else. I 
remember the time when’the excellence and solid work of 
an English article was sufficient to command the market. 
Take, for instance, the case of ploughs. An English 
plough is an admirable piece of mechanism, no doubt, 
but for our Russian customers it has one great fault. 
Our small horses or cows are too light; they have not 
strength to work so heavy a machine. What was the 
result? The Russian peasant said, ‘I want a lighter 
plough.’ The Englishman said, ‘They are the ploughs 
that we have got to sell. They are the only ploughs that 
we have. They are good enough for us ; they ought to be 

, , es 

good enough for you.’ The American said, ‘I see what 
you want. I will make you a plough as good as an 
English plough, but light enough to suit your needs.’ He 
did, and the result is the trade has all gone to America, 
And so it has been in other things. In sowing machines 
and reaping machines and all others, if you wish to do 
business with us, as we shall have to do business with you 
—you must do business with us if the trade is to be kept 
on—you will have to take a leaf from the American book, 
and study the needs of your customers.” 











II.—OUR AMERICAN AND GERMAN COMPETITORS. 


JOHN BULL AND BROTHER JONATHAN. 
(1) THE BUYING UP OF BRYANT AND May. 


Mr. MorGAN and his friends have not bought up 
anything else of note last month, but a very significant 
transaction ‘in another direction has attested the 
inability .of, the old-established Englisk firms to 
hold their own against American competition. Few 
firms are better known, thanks to constant adver- 
tising and other causes, than Messrs. Bryant and 
May, match manufacturers. Last month they were 
bought up by an American company, which has already 
established itself in Liverpool under the title of the 
Diamond Match Company. As every shareholder in 
Bryant and May’s will receive 15 per cent. upon his 
investments, there is no particular lamentation on their 
part. The methods of Bryant and May were obsolete 
and antediluvian, with the result that it required 14,000 
hands to turn out the same number of matches as could 
be turned out by half the number of people working on 
American methods. In the last thirty years the American 
matchmakers are said to have spent half a million sterling 
on patents and improvements in matchmaking machinery. 
They have attained such a pitch of perfection that at the 
present time seven girls with a single machine can turn 
out 144,000 boxes of matches a day. Bryant and May 
imported half their boxes ready made. The American 
firm make the outsides of the boxes, print the labels on 
them, and sand them at the rate of 530 per minute. As 
a director of the American Liverpool Company told a 
representative of the Morning Leader, “ You English are 
too conservative, and it is pretty hard work to change 
you. You Englishmen ought to remember that you 
cannot stop progress.” 


(2) THE Factory OF MEssrs. DICK, KERR AND CO. 


On the other hand must be put the very interesting 
story which Mr. Donald told in the Daily Mail of July 
17th, under the heading of “ The Men who are Beating 
the Americans.” Messrs. Dick, Kerr and Co. have for a 
quarter of a century been the largest tramway con- 
tractors in Great Britain, but it was not until three 
years ago that they decided to go into the electrical 
business. Before that time they had bought all 
their electrical machinery from America. Seeing, 
however, that electricity was going to dominate the 
future on the street railways of the world, Messrs. 
Dick, Kerr and Co. put up two great factories, equipped 
them with the best machinery, and are, at the present 
moment, supplying 4000 motors a year, and turning out 
four finished tramcars every day. They are ready at 
this moment to undertake to provide any town with a 
complete service, from beginning to finish—rolling stock, 
electric equipments, and generating stations—all com- 
plete within twelve months. In the face of American 
competition they have succeeded in securing the contracts 
to lay down electric tramways in Calcutta and in Cape- 
town. They have fought the Americans with their own 
weapons. Their factories are equipped with American 
machines, and largely officered by the ablest Americans, 
whom they could hire on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The works managers, both for electrical equipment and 
cars, are Americans. They adopted the American system 
of interchangeability of parts, and it is well to know, on 
Mr. Donald’s authority, that the American managers 
have come to the conclusion that the British workman 
is quite as capable as the American in handling machine- 


tools, and, given the same facilities, he can turn out the 
same amount of work. As the result of thus Americanising 
the machinery and the direction of their business, Messrs. 
Dick, Kerr and Co. are now executing more than 50 per 
cent. of the whole tramway work of the country. 


(3) THE ComiInG SLuMP IN PROTECTION. 

Notwithstanding the protective tariff, the United 
States in the year 1900 imported manufacturers’ 
materials to the value of 60 millions sterling, and 
manufactures to a similar amount. As against this, 
they are continually exporting more and more goods 
to the foreign market, until both in ‘Paris, 
Vienna, and Berlin wild shrieks are audible con- 
cerning the American peril. The Napoleons of 
American industry, said a French deputy only 
last June, boast of their intention to conquer 
the European markets and to rob Europe of the 
trade of her colonies and crush European 
industry. The Wiener Tageblatt about the same date 
was declaring that America was the common enemy, 
an enemy so formidable that each European country 
must succumb unless it was leagued with the rest of 
Europe. It is not very clear how such a European 
League will help in withstanding the Napoleons of 
American industry, but it is quite clear that, if the 
American manufacturer, with all the disadvantages of 
a high tariff upon all the many materials which he 
uses in his work, can compete in the neutral market 
against adverse tariffs, it is absurd any longer to 
maintain the tariff war round the United States. ‘lhe 
World’s Work for July hints pretty plainly that there 
is likely to be a very great slump in American 
protection before very long :— 

Mr. Babcock, of Wisconsin, who is the chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Committee, it will 
be recalled, introduced a bill into the last Congress to 
remove all duties whereby any “trust” could profit ; and 
the discussion that he provoked. showed an unexpected 
change of opinion among former high-protectionists. 
President McKinley’s speeches in the South-West also 
will be recalled, wherein he spoke earnestly for open 
markets. A reported conversation has been much dis- 
cussed, wherein the President is quoted as having said : 
“T have in the last few years greatly modified my views 
on this subject [protection]. We have advanced a great 
deal in the United States . . so that now we are ina 
position to trade with foreign countries on a reciprocal 
basis.” Following these expressions came the frank 
and strong speeches made at the meeting of the National 
Association of Manufacturers at Detroit, during the first 
week in June, in favour of reciprocal trade-treaties, 
especially the address of the president of the Association, 
Mr. Search, of Philadelphia. Ina word, we are manu- 
facturing so many more things than we can consume that 
“ markets are better than maxims.” 


(4) AMERICAN VERSUS ENGLISH LOCOMOTIVES. 

It is generally admitted that, although American 
engines may be cheaper at first cost, they are more 
costly to work and need a great deal more repairs 
than the more solidly built English engines. Never- 
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Our AMERICAN AND GERMAN COMPETITORS. 


theless, as an American contemporary points out 
gleefully, the American export trade in locomo- 
tives is steadily going up. In 1890 the United States 
exported 144 locomotives. In 1900 they exported 
525. The American engines were able to work steep 
gradients in Jamaica which baffled their English 
rivals. The recent contract that was opened for 
competition by the Harbour Authorities of Calcutta 
showed that the lowest English competitor asked for 
41,270 for each locomotive, and for nine months in 
which to deliver it; while the Americans carried off 
the contract by a tender to supply the engines for 
41,120 and to deliver them within six months. 
(5.) THE CANADIAN MARKET. 

The doctrine that trade follows the flag does not 
seem to hold good in relation to the Dominion of 
Canada, even where the greatest attempt has been 
made to encourage it to take this line by some- 
thing very much akin to a preferential duty. An 
American contemporary says that trade does not 
follow the flag ; it follows the line of least resistance, 
and defies the artificial barriers. In support of this 
thesis, the writer quotes the fact that— 


In 1875 England sold Canada fifty per cent. of what was 
bought by the latter country. In 1897 this had dropped 
to twenty-six per cent. and in 1900 to twenty-five per cent. 
In 1875 the United States sold Canada forty-two per cent. 
of the latter’s purchases ; in 1897 fifty-five per cent. ; and 
in 1900 over sixty per cent. As only about thirty per cent. 
of Canada’s produce comes into the United States free of 
duty and less than forty per cent.fof the United States 
produce enters Canada in like manner, it is evident that 
the natural currents are too strong to be seriously deflected 
by trade misunderstandings or special privileges. It is 
also a promise, however, of what might be brought to pass 
by a thoroughly good understanding between the United 
States and Canada. 


’ 


Pees 
OUR GERMAN COMPETITORS, 
Two OPPOSING ESTIMATES. 


THE question of the alleged superiority of the German 
manufacturer to the British continues to be fiercely dis- 
cussed. Last month two pieces of first-hand evidence, 
furnished by British observers in Germany, have been 
published. They are in diametrical opposition to each 
other. 

PRO THE BRITON. 

The first witness is Mr. Matthew Little. He writes :-— 

I have not, in all my experience, met such a slow lot of men, 
and if they are typical of the German workman, we can easily 
beat them in the erecting of machinery and ironwork. During 
the two months I have been here I have had an opportunity of 
studying their methods and noticing their ideas, and must say 
that I prefer our principles. English work is much better than 
German, and all the nonsense published in the British Press 
should be paid for and appear under the advertisement columns. 

Take this work, for instance, and compare the elevating and 
conveying plant supplied by us with the similar appliances made 
by a German firm. The first is in proportion to the second 
as an anchor chain is to a § crane chain. The principle they 
work on here is cheapness rather than stability, and I noticed 
the same thing in the German coalwashers erected in England. 
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The same thing is noticeable in their bridges, the structure 
being as light as possible. Take, for instance, one over the 
Weser, the most important in the town of Bremen ; when you 
are on it and a ‘‘droskie” or four-wheeler is crossing at the 
same time, you notice it springing three or four inches, I got 
quite a shock the first time I experienced the movement,., I. 
feel quite sure it will collapse one of these days, and even now 
it must cost an awful lot to keep in repair, as workmen are 
continually engaged on it, and it is only four years old. You 
would never see such a bridge in Britain, If the Pressmen only 
knew the truth, they would stop running down our manufactures, 
as it must do a lot of injury to our trade. 

Our work here will be a splendid advertisement, and will be 
as fine a labour-saving plant as I have ever seen, as I am, not- 
withstanding the innumerable mistakes in the structure supplied 
under other contracts, keeping our plant as nice and straight as 
possible, so far with excellent results. There is no doubt it will 
put any similar plant in Deutschland very much in the shade. 
The mistakes they have made are, however, awful to contem- 
plate, and I should be shaking in my shoes if I had been the 
designer, as those in connection with our work will cost £300 at 
least to put right. 

Our work beats the record of the Edinburgh electric job for 
dropping right into place without cutting or fitting ; and if their 
parts, structure roof and such-like had only been anything like 
right, it would have been easy work to make a splendid job. I 
have not had a single hole to drill in our work, which is very 
creditable to the foreman and draughtsman. 


CON. 


‘The other is a correspondent of the 7imes, connected 
with one of the great manufacturing firms of this country. 
He sent one of his foremen to inspect some of the more 
recent workshops in Germany. Here are the notes of 
the foreman’s report. The correspondent adds that the 
writer of the report stated verbally “that the men in the 
shops he visited appeared to be trying to do their best, 
not, as is often the case here, only what is necessary to 
pass muster ” :— 


GERMAN WORKS AND WORKMEN AS I SAW THEM. 


Works.—Well arranged. Each department self-contained ; 
no traffic of workmen from one department to another ; great 
economy in transit of material. Light and ventilation and 
method of drawing dust from machines are excellent. Every 
provision made for the personal cleanliness of the workmen: 

Workmen.,—Clean, orderly, with steady hands and great 
delicacy of touch; full of interest in their work, working 
steadily from bell to bell, and never taking advantage of the 
foreman’s absence. Each man at his post, just as ready and 
anxious to start at the appointed time as our men are to 
leave off. 

Quality and Cost of Machining.—Kept in beautiful working 
order, with great economy in use of oil and stores generally ;. 
one man working two, three, or four machines according to the 
nature of the work. I watched the application of their various 
tools, timed the operations, and gauged the quality of the work, 
which I found to be excellent, both turning, planing, milling, 
and boring, and taking one operation with another, their cost of 
machining would be about one-half the cost of ours. 

Accurate Toois and Method of Producing Them.—Their tools 
for gauging and testing work are of the most improved kind, 
giving a positive reading to a much finer degree than ours. 
Their methods of producing cutting tools for giving correct form 
of thread, etc., are excellent, and enable the workmen to proceed 
on well defined lines with very great accuracy. 

My visit was in every respect educational in point of order, 
system, accuracy, and economy, and the problem which I set 
myself is the application as far as possible of the various 
improved methods which I have seen to the greater and more 
varied productions of our works. 











IIIl.—THE INDUSTRIAL POSITION OF BRITAIN. 
Mr, G. N. Barnes on the British Workman. 
I HAVE received the following interesting letter from the Secretary of ‘the Amalgamated Society of Engineers on 


the subject of this Supplement :— 

Dear Mr. Stead,—Your very kind letter found me here 
at the Conference of the Engineers’ Union. Being much 
pressed with work I am perforce compelled to be very 
brief in complying with your request for a few lines on 
the subject mentioned, namely, the Industrial Position of 
the Country and the attitude of the unions thereto. 

First let me say that I do not share the pessimistic 
views given expression to by recent writers on the position 
of British industry, and I deny the assertions which have 
been made as to the decadence of British workmen. 
True, America and Germany have developed their 
resources, and, relatively to this country, stand in a 
better position than formerly. But I see nothing in this 
to call for surprise or regret. It was inevitable. It was 
bound to come. There is no need, it seems to me, to 
seriously bemoan it. We should rather, on the other 
hand, ascertain for ourselves if there is anything in either 
of those two countries which we can copy with advantage. 
I say copy with advantage, because there may be things 
done in America which for the moment tend to increase 
producing capacity there, but which nevertheless it 
would not be wise for us to copy. The greater degree of 
minute subdivision of labour in America is, I believe, 
producing a type of workman far inferior to the mechanic 
of this country in initiative and reliability, while the 
unrestrained piecework methods which are practised 
there set man against man and produce a lob-sided and 
narrow individualism which may, in the long run, prove 
inimical to the best interests of the community. 

A man may produce a good deal if his faculties are 
focussed in a narrow groove, and he may become himself 
but a producing machine when divested of all fellow- 
feeling with those about him, and engaged in a miserable 
scramble, in which the fittest are the physically strong 
and morally unscrupulous. Before embarking on this 
course of production, I want to know where it is leading. 
Will it lead to the “producing of as many as possible 
full-breathed, bright-eyed, and happy-hearted human 
creatures,” which, Ruskin said, and I believe, to be the 
only wealth worth striving for, and which is of infinitely 
greater importance than manufacturing supremacy ? 
Well, I can only say, as a canny Scot, “I hae ma doots.” 

Having, then, made my position, I hope, quite clear, 
let me say a few words on behalf of Unionism, as bearing 
upon the points at issue. I believe that, as far as our 
staple manufacturing industries are concerned, they have 
not been seriously assailed either by America or Germany. 
The exports of engineering products have risen during 
the last quarter of a century from seven to nineteen 
millions sterling per annum, and at the present moment, 
excepting in the manufacture of textile machinery, the 
industry is more prosperous and buoyant than probably 
at any time of its history. True, a few locomotives were 
imported some years ago, but judging from the testimony 


of those who imported them, they are not likely to be 
followed by any more. True, also, that American 
machine tools are being imported, and, for my part, I 
readily admit their superiority in design and adaptability, 
but there is among engineers a steadily-increasing body 
of opinion against them, as being inferior in finish, less 
durable, and softer than those of British manufacture. 
Both locomotive-builders and tool-makers in this country 
are full of work, and are adopting improved methods of 
production as well as producing better types of machines. 

In so far as our position has been assailed, I believe 
that we have lost, in so far as we have lost, mainly 
because of old-time equipment and organisation, both in 
regard to tools and buildings, although I am glad to 
admit that there has been an immense improvement 
during the last few years. 

Charges have frequently been made against the work- 
men of restricting output and causing disputes respecting 
demarcation of work, and Unions have sometimes, I 
know, been made the instruments by which these troubles 
have been fomented. But it by no means follows that 
they are responsible for a disposition, common to human 
nature, to rub along through life as comfortably as 
possible, or for the tendency on the part of most people 
to regard direct, rather than general, interests as of 
primary importance. I am afraid that our critics apply 
to us a more stringent rule than they themselves would 
care to be judged by. For my part, I am in favour of 
every man doing a fair honest day’s work, and of leaving 
workshop management to workshop managers, and I 
have said this often enough, both to my fellow-unionists 
as well as to a larger public. 

If this is what you mean by “co-operating with 
employers in increasing output, improving efficiency of 
machines, and generally holding our own,” then I am 
heartily infavour. Experience proves that nothing would 
be gained in the long run by doing more. To do so 
would be but to handicap ourselves, to make our last 
position worse than our first, to encourage slovenliness 
in management and slowness in adopting the best 
appliances. 

The textile machine trade, as a branch of the 
engineering industry, has been organised on a piece-work 
basis for the last fifty years ; it has been subject to more 
squabbles and more stoppages arising therefrom than 
any other. Specialisation has robbed the workman of 
his individuality and stereotyped processes into narrow 
channels, and to-day it—the textile machine branch—is 
the branch of the trade in which workmen are paid less, 
as well as treated worse, than any other, and at the same 
time I believe it is the branch which yields lowest 
profits. 

I believe that in proper organisation on both sides, 
providing the means of rectifying abuses, adjusting 
differences which will inevitably arise, and enabling 
provision being made for arbitration, so as to lessen the 
risk of stoppage, is to be found the best means of holding 
our own.—Yours truly, GEO. N. BARNES. 
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IV.—PROFIT-SHARING AND CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


EARL GREY ON CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
22, SOUTH STREET, PARK LANE, W. 
Fuly 25th, 1901. 
Dear Mr. Stead,—I read with the keenest interest your 
article on “ Wake up! John Bull” the day it came out. 
I send you a report of a dinner of the Article Club over 
which I presided the other day, when an interesting 
paper was given by Mathieson, Managing Director of 
Messrs. Clarke, Nickolls and Coombes, Limited, Con- 


fectionery Works, Hackney Wick.—I remain, Yours, 
GREY. 


The following is an extract from the report enclosed :— 
Earl Grey said he thought they had all lately realised that 
unless they could ‘ Americanise” their industries, and import 
into them, both at the directors’ table and in the workshops, the 
same alertness and ‘*go” and vigour which they found on the 
other side of the Atlantic, they ran a serious risk of being left 
high and dry on the mud when the inevitable ebb set in to the 
tide of prosperity. None of these methods of profit-sharing 
touched what he considered to be the root of the real evil which 
they had to face to-day. What was that evil? It was this, 
The forces of industry, instead of being united, were opposed. 
On one side were ranged the army of the employers, on the 
other the army of the workers. The aim of the employer was 
to get 2s much work for as little wage as possible, the employee 
to do as little as he could for the wage he received. That was 
one great evil, but there was a greater still—the fatal belief 
which existed throughout large sections of operatives in this 
country that it was their duty to their fellow workmen to do as 
little as they could in return for the wage paid them. How 
were they to remove that? In the United States it might be 
said they did not go in largely for profit-sharing, but the 
American workman drank less, the consumption of alcohol in 
the United States was half that of the United Kingdom. More- 
over, wages were higher in the United States, and the price of 
food was cheaper. Consequently the standard of life was higher 
and the workmen more efficient. Again, in the United States 
there was much less social difference between employer and 
employed than with ourselves, where there was a great gap 
between the two. That gap they had to bridge. There was 
also, if he might venture to say so, a much greater willingness 
on the part of employers to consider suggestions made by the 
hands themselves. An electrical engineer, lately returned from 
America, had told him, ‘‘ The brains of Englishmen are as good 
as ever, but you don’t give them a fair chance.” The reason 
why young men left England was because in England, when 
they made a suggestion to their principals, they got snubbed 
for it, and possibly the ‘“‘sack.” In America, if they made 
a new suggestion they generally received a rise in wages. 
There was a great deal in that. We Englishmen were horribly 
conservative, and discouraged anything new. The American 
welcomed a new suggestion. The Englishmen disliked the 
trouble which any new suggestion brought before him, and the 
man who made it felt that he had got a black mark against his 
name. Because of these things the Americans had beaten us in 
the race of industry. If they applied the principles of co- 
partnership to industry they could beat the Americans, Mr. 
Wright, who occupied the same position towards the American 
Government that Sir Robert Giffen did before he resigned his 
position on the Board of Trade here, had laid down as a state- 
ment not to be denied that whenever the employer had applied 
the principles of co-partnership to his industry with common- 
sense, three great results followed. The workmen received 
higher wages, the capitalists received a higher dividend, and 
there had been established a better harmony between capital and 
labour. . » They might ask, what possible automatic 
principle could they have? There was the one of which they 


had an exemplification in M. Godin’s work at Guise, where all 
the shares, representing £200,000 of capital, were held by the 
workers themselves, Then this Frenchman had laid down the 
principle that after labour had received its stipulated reward, and 
after capital had received a fixed rate of interest, the surplus 
profits should then be divided between capital and labour in the 
proportion of the value of their respective services. Now sup- 
pose they paid £500 a year for the use of capital and £1,000a 
year to the workmen for the use of their labour, then the surplus 
should be divided between capital and labour in the proportion 
of one-third to capital and two-thirds to labour. That was a 
fair automatic principle, and he said that if they applied that 
principle to the industries of this country they would set loose a 
great force which was now lying latent in the hearts of six 
millions of working people, which would create a state of things 
as different as in the old days when they got freedom instead of 
slavery. 


A GooD WoRD FROM Mr. HOLYOAKE. 


Writing on “ Co-partnership in Unexpected Places,” the 
veteran co-operator, Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, refers 
to a dinner held under Earl Grey’s presidency at St. 
Ermin’s Hotel for the purpose of discussing profit-sharing. 
He says :— 

In the Review of Reviews, for July, Mr. W. T. Stead has put 
this point in a very impressive way. He shows by what 
conciliatory arts some American employers get more cheerful 
labour out of men than English employers do. This is only 
accomplished where personal consideration is shown to workmen, 
which the haughtiness and uppishness of many English employers 
prevent them from manifesting. Some American ‘‘ Captains of 
Industry ” create the social spirit which marks our co-partnership 
workshop. Mr. Stead advises a conference of employers to 
consider whether co-partnership in industry might not be the 
means of reviving English supremacy in trade, which appears 
to be passing away from us. The promoters of the Labour 
Association, which, as I have said, holds this month its annual 
celebration in the Crystal Palace, have reason to congratulate 
themselves upon having introduced and maintained a principle 
now beginning to be thought of national importance. 





Mr. E. WAKE COOK, writing to me from 20, Fairlawn 
Park, Chiswick, sends this hearty word of sympathy and 
approval :— 

Every reformer and every true patriot must heartily welcome 
your movement to wake up John Bull. Co-operation has 
always been the most promising movement above the horizon to 
lessen labour troubles. It is now needed for another purpose— 
to ‘‘speed up” the labourers. The great difficulty with 
co-operation seemed to be the question of management, which 
never quite equalled in energy and capacity that of the great 
firms. Mr. Livesey’s splendid scheme of profit-sharing unites 
the best points in both systems, and should be generally adopted. 


—_+~ 


A SYMPOSIUM ON PROFIT-SHARING. 

A NEW sixpenny monthly, published on the 15th of 
each month, the /mperial Argus, devoted to the interests 
of commerce, has taken up this question of profit- 
sharing, and is conducting an enquiry among employers 
of labour, in order to ascertain what their opinion is as 
to the practicability and importance of profit-sharing and 
co-partnership as a means of defending our threatened 
industrial position. The editor of the /mperial Argus, 
in his June number, thus introduces the subject ; and in 
the July number he continued the discussion on the 
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subject in his pages, the contents of which are summarised 
for the benefit of our readers :— 


One of the most urgent and fundamental necessities of the 
time, therefore, is the promotion of whatever may lad to more 
harmonious, permanent, and satisfactory relations between 
employers and employed. How to secure identity of interest 
between masters and men, while calling forth a sense of personal 
responsibility on the part of each individual worker, is the 
problem to be solved. As an attempt towards its solution, 
and with a view to attract attention and discussion in regard to 
this most important question, we have approached a number of 
those who are rightly considered special authorities on the 
economics of industry, including representatives of both the 
capitalist and labour ranks of the industrial army. To these 
we have addressed the following questions :— 

(1) Do you advocate any change in the present wage system 
as a means of promoting harmonious and more satis- 
factory relations between employers and employed ; 
and, if so, would you approve of a system based on 
profit-sharing or co-partnership principles, as already 
adopted by many industrial firms in this country and 
abroad ? 

(2) Would such a system be likely to meet with the support 
of a majority of the employers and workers in the 
trade you represent ? 

(3) If such a scheme were generally introduced, would it, in 
your opinion, tend to strengthen the industrial position 
of Great Britain ? 

To these questions we have received a number of most 
interesting replies. 


AGAINST PROFIT-SHARING., 


Mr. G, Harold Kent, the managing director of Messrs. 
G. B. Kent and Sons, Ltd., of Victoria Works, London, 
brush manufacturers, is against the system. Mr. Kent 
says :— 

Profit-sharing becomes a system of bonus from the employer 
to the employed, when the employer has a good year, _Profit- 
sharing on a bad year means that the employer has to suffer the 
whole of the loss of the profits ; therefore, this becomes rather too 
one-sided, and I do not think that it would promote any 
more satisfactory relations between employer and employed 
than at present exist. Should profit-sharing be inaugurated, it 
would stand to reason that the whole arrangement of wage-prices 
to-day would have to be re-arranged with a view to benefiting 
both sides in a good year, which means that the employer would 
have a larger bill to pay. 


INDETERMINATE PROFIT-SHARING. 


Messrs. Brown and Polson, of Paisley, write :— 


For about thirty years we have given our workers an annual 
bonus upon their earnings by a deposit in the Savings Bank. 
This we do as a free gift, and without binding ourselves in any 
way ; but, so far as it goes, it is in a measure the adoption of the 
principle of profit-sharing, and we believe it has been very useful 
in promoting a good feeling between employer and employed. 


ORDINARY PROFIT-SHARING. 


Messrs. W. D. and H. O. Wills, the tobacco manu- 
facturers of Bristol, write :— 


For the past twelve years we have set aside a proportion of 
our profits to be divided amongst our staff and workpeople in 
proportion to the salaries and wages paid during the year. We 
have found the system work satisfactorily, and have little hesita- 
tion in saying that, were such a bonus system to become general, 
we think many of the labour disputes which we hear so much 
about nowadays would disappear. 

A business which for nearly the same length of time has been 


working on a profit-sharing system is that of Messrs. Clarke, 
Nickolls. and Coombs, Limited, which was founded in 1872, 
and became a Limited Liability Company.in 1887. In 1890, 
Messrs. Clarke, Nickolls and Coombs introduced a scheme of 
profit-sharing, by which, after paying the shareholders six per 
cent. on capital, the surplus profits are divided in equal pro- 
portions between the workpeople and the shareholders. The 
firm employ some 2000 workers (mostly female) in their con- 
fectionery works at Hackney Wick, and, during the eleven 
years in which the scheme has been in operation, upwards of 
445,000 has been paid in bonuses to the employés. 

Mr. George Mathieson, one of the two managing directors, 
declaring his firm satisfied with the results of the system, states 
that he ‘‘ very much prefers profit-sharing to co-partnership, 
and mainly because of the greater freedom left to either side.” 
There are very few businesses to which it could not be applied 
with advantage. But in view of the hostility shown to the 
system not only by trades unions but even by co-operators, we 
see not the slightest hope of an early amelioration of the in- 
dustrial situation by such means. Advocacy of profit-sharing 
in this country as a system is as ‘‘ the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness,” 

INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


Messrs. Richmond and Company, Ltd., manufacturers of gas 
stoves, of Warrington, Stratford, and London. About four 
years ago, Mr. E. W, T. Richmond, managing director of the 
company, after mature consideration of the merits and feasibility 
of the profit-sharing system, decided upon a scheme, the results 
of which have since proved extremely satisfactory, both to the 
firm and its employés. We may briefly describe this scheme as 
follows :— 

The bonus is calculated on the ordinary salaries and wages 
earned in the course of the year, no account be.ng taken of 
over-time, and piece-workers being estimated at the ordinary 
rate of wages they would earn in regular working. If the 
company’s dividend declared to its shareholders is less than 
6 per cent. there is no bonus, If it is exactly 6 per cent. the 
bonus is 3 per cent. and for every additional I per cent. added 
to dividend, $ per cent. accrues to bonus. Half the bonus is 
payable in cash, entered at the local savings-bank to the credit 
of the recipient, and the other half in £1 preference shares of 
the company at par; or the whole amount may be taken in 
shares if desired. The company have since seen fit to pay the 
bulk of the bonuses in shares, 

PROFIT-SHARING ON THE CLYDE. 

Messrs. Ross and Duncan, engineers and shipbuilders of Govan, 
near Glasgow, a firm employing hundreds of workmen, have a 
system of profit-sharing which has been in operation for the past 
fourteen years. All the foremen and staff receive a weekly wage 
such as is usual in other establishments of the kind and size, and 
a sum at the end of the financial year depending on the profits of 
the year. This latter sum they receive unconditionally, but are 
encouraged to leave with the firm at five per cent. interest, with- 
drawable by arrangement. The workmen also, who have been 
eighteen months or longer in the firm’s employment, receive a 
sum, over and above their wages, and dependent also on the 
profits made during the year. ‘‘ Profit-sharing,” says Mr. Duncan, 
‘seems to be the best practicable means of carrying out this 
principle in many, if not all, business undertakings,” 


AGAINST PROFIT-SHARING. 

Mr. S. Shufflebotham, managing director of the Coventry 
Co-operative Watch Manufacturing Society, Limited, writes : 
‘*T have little faith in any permanent{ benefit to trade or to the 
worker by the adoption of profit-sharing as carried out by some 
private firms. But from a system of Industrial Partnership 
where the worker subscribes a portion of the capital and takes 
upon himself a share of the duties and cares of management, and 
is in a position to share losses as well as profits, I anticipate 
great commercial and social benefits. There appears to me no 
force so likely to harmoniously blend the conflicting interests of 
men,” 
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V.—WHAT THE ENGLISH ARE BEGINNING TO DO. 
(2) Making Homes for the Worker. 


THE question of the housing of our working classes 
is virtually bound up with the maintenance of our 
industrial position. You cannot expect the best work 
from men if they are housed in styes. Undoubtedly 
men who have lived in slums have done very 
good work, but no one can pretend that they do 
their best work in such circumstances. Health and 
physique deteriorate in overcrowded alleys of our great 
cities, and an improvement of the home of the toiler 
would indirectly contribute mightily to his industrial 
efficiency. Nor is it only his industrial efficiency that 
must be taken into account in connection with this 
question of the bousing of the masses of our people. 
We have a somewhat grim reminder this month that the 
standard of one of our staple exports has deteriorated of 
late, and that one of the markets which we confidently 
expected to command is in some danger of being closed 
tous. I refer to the export of the bone and sinew and 
the souls and bodies of our English-bred folk. A writer 
discussing the industrial future of Canada blurts out this 
plain truth in the following passage :— 

English emigration to Canada is not looked upon as very 
desirable. Scotch, Irish, and Welsh are welcome, but the 
undersized, ill-fed, and morally irresponsible emigrants who 
leave England’s cities are not wanted by Canadian immigration 
agents. The farmer is the man that Canada wants, and she 
finds Americans the most profitable recipients of her land 
bounty. Twelve thousand home-seekers crossed the line to the 
north last year, and twenty thousand will go in 1901. 

This is, perhaps, putting the truth too broadly, and 
certainly too rudely, but it is as well to be reminded even 
with little ceremony of the fact that our exports of human 
material are in danger of being depreciated in value by 
the insanitary conditions in which we rear our human 
live-stock for export. Anything, therefore, that tends to 
give the worker a human home and enable him to get 
out of the slum to the free, fresh, bright air of heaven 
deserves notice as a valuable and indirect contribution 
towards the maintenance of our old-time supremacy in 
the foreign market. 


(1.) A NEW EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATION. 
When Mr. H. D. Lloyd was here, he declared that 
after making a comprehensive survey of all the efforts 
made for the solution of the housing problem in the Old 
World and the New, including the Antipodes in the 
sweep of his vision, he found nothing that was more 
hopeful, more promising, and based upon sounder prin- 
ciples than the Co-operative Housing Scheme known as 
that of the Ealing Tenants. Naturally impressed by so 
emphatic a verdict from so experienced an observer, I 
sought out Mr. Henry Vivian, who is the chairman of 
the Ealing Tenants, and put him to the question. His 
account of what they have done, or are beginning to do, 
is very interesting, and will, it is to be hoped, be imitated 
elsewhere. Mr. Lloyd was very strongly of opinion that 
Mr. Vivian’s scheme combined all the advantages of all 
other schemes, and offered many benefits which no other 
scheme, municipal or voluntary, attempted to provide. 


Mr. Henry Vivian was good enough to come along to 
Moworay House and have a talk upon the subject. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Vivian, “it is very kind of Mr. Lloyd 
to speak as he does, but remember that that is Mr. 
Lloyd’s account of it, and it is not ours. What we say is 
that we are beginning an experiment which we think will 
work out very satisfactorily, but we are only at the 
beginning of things. Still, I shall be only too glad to 
tell you exactly what it is we are trying to do.” 

“Then, first of all,” 1 said, “who are the Ealing 
Tenants?” 

“The Ealing tenants are an association of persons 
who are registered under the title of ‘The Ealing 
Tenants, Limited.’ The registered office is 1, Manor 
Road, West Ealing, in the county of Middlesex; Mr. 
Richard White is their secretary, and I am their chair- 
man. In this little book,” said he, producing an orange- 
covered pamphlet of 36 pages, price 6d., “ you will find 
all the rules and regulations.” 

“Well, well,” said I, “ but I don’t want to worry about 
your rules and regulations. Tell me briefly what is it 
that differentiates you from all other existing societies. 
Wherein lies the novelty and brilliant originality of your 
scheme?” 

“Tt is not right,” said Mr. Vivian, “to claim either 
novelty or brilliant originality for the idea, for as a matter 
of fact we are an outgrowth, or if not an outgrowth, at 
least we represent an advance in evolution upon an 
existing society, a Co-operative Building Society, which 
is known as the Tenant Co-operators, Limited, whose 
registered office is at 15, Southampton Row, Holborn. 
This has been in existence for thirteen years. It has 
had a fair success, but this success has been limited from 
various causes, which we think we have avoided in 
our new scheme. It is however, but a small thing, with 
only sixty-four tenants on three estates. Still, it has 
achieved considerable success. 

“ Now tell me about your scheme.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Vivian, “let me just point out the 
disadvantages of an ordinary building society for the 
working man. To begin with, an ordinary building 
society is little more than a money-lending institu- 
tion for providing men who have bought land and 
who wish to build houses, with the necessary 
capital ; a very excellent institution, but such societies 
do not attempt to do for their members what we 
believe can be done by the Ealing tenants. In the 
first case, a building society proper never undertakes to 
buy land for itsmembers. Asa rule, it is only approached 
by the working man after he has bought a plof of land 
and wants help to put a house upon it. Now, the funda- 
mental idea of the Ealing Tenants, Limited, is that we, 
as an Association, buy an estate wholesale, and thereby 
are able to economise both in law charges and in the 
price, which would be impossible to the individual buyer 
who gets his land retail, and who has, moreover, to incur 
on his own account the whole cost of legal transfer. 
That is our fundamental idea. We buy wholesale, and 
relieve each individual member of all personal re- 
sponsibility either for searching a title or for 
legal expenses of transfer; and at the same time 
we enable him to secure his land cheaper than he 
would have done if he had gone himself into the open 
market. The great objection to building societies is that 
when once you go into a building society, and put up a 
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house, you have got to keep up your payments, come rain 
come shine, and it is often very difficult and inconvenient 
sotodo. The society deals with you individually, and if 
you cannot keep up your payments it has to take over 
your property. and thereby becomes encumbered with a 
vast mass of house property which it does not want, 
which is expensive to manage, and which is difficult to 
sell. What a working man wants in a building society is 
a method of investing his savings which will not entail 
upon him a ruinous liability, either to continue payments 
when he cannot afford them, or a sacrifice of property. 
This, we think, we have achieved by the scheme of the 
Ealing Tenants.” 

“ By what magic have you achieved'this ?” 

“ By no magic, but by the simple renunciation of the 
principle of individual ownership, substituting co-operative 
and associated ownership.” 

“ But what about the magic of property?” 

“The magic of property is just as potent if it is collec- 
tive as if it is individual, and collective ownership carries 
with it a great many advantages and alleviates a great 
many burdens which press upon the individual owner.” 

“Now,” said I, “let us condescend to particulars. 
How does your system work ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Vivian, “here is an estate in some 
locality which is to be laid out for the erection of working- 
class houses. The first thing that we do is that our 
company, which consists primarily of those persons who 
wish to build houses upon that land, buy the whole estate 
and have it conveyed to us in our corporate capacity, as 
the Ealing Tenants. One conveyance suffices for the 
whole.” 

“Very well ; you have now got an estate. 
eligible to build upon that estate?” 

“Our members.” 

“ And who are your members ?” 

“Any person who has applied for and received one 
ordinary share of the face value of £10, and who has 
besides applied for shares to the value of £50 to be paid 
up by instalments, may take up a plot.” 

“ What is the face-value of a plot?” 

“About £200, and upon this we erect the house for 
him. If he wishes to have a large house, he can take 
one, two, three or more plots, according to his shares, and 
we will build upon them whatever house he prefers to 
have. But as a rule the ordinary workman’s house 
is put up for about £300, so that the plot and the house 
together amount to about £500. For this house we charge 
him a rent of £36 year, which is equivalent to a little 
more than 7 per cent. 

“Is not that rather high,” I said. “The Building 
Society will let you have money at 5 per cent.” 

“No,” said Mr. Vivian; “it is not high, for this 
reason: The Building Society charges 5 per cent., but 
in reality the interest which he has actually to pay 
amounts to more like 6 per cent. or 6} per cent., for the 
reason that you pay the money weekly, but you are noi 
credited with your payments till the end of the year. 


Who are 


Then, again, you must remember that in return for this 
we undertake the repairs of the house, and also to find 
another tenant and discharge the duties of the landlord 
in case the original tenant, for one reason or another, is 
either unable to occupy a house at this figure, or finds 
it necessary to remove to some other part of the King- 
dom, But that is not the only advantage which he has. 
You see it works out in this way. The rent which I 
name is the ordinary letting rent of such a house. All 
surplus profits, after providing for administration, repairs, 
depreciation and interest on capital, will be returned to 
the tenant in the shape of shares. That is to say, year by 
year the net profit will be divided and credited to each 
tenant member in the shape of shares, bearing 5 per 
cent. interest. In this way the tenant will become in 
time owner of shares in the Company equal to the 
capital value of his house and the ground on which it 
stands. He would then draw 5 per cent. upon share 
capital of £500, or £25 per annum, as a set off against a 
rent of £35, or say, £10 per annum for repairs, manage- 
ment and future profits.” 

“Do you think you can pay your investing capitalist 
5 per cent. ?” 

“Easily. No security can be better. We have practi- 
cally an occupying owner, whose interest is to reduce 
repairs and improve the value of his holding, and we 
have besides the tenant’s share capital to fall back 
upon if he should fall into arrear of rent. No 
better gilt-edged security could be devised. The 
advantage of this is that the Company is virtually 
a savings bank, in which the security of each is the 
property of all. Every member receives interest upon 
his stock, and if he remains a tenant, he has gradually 
become possessed of a more and more valuable estate. 
The great principle is that by collective ownership and 
mutual co-operation, if we do not actually create wealth, 
we nevertheless secure that the whole of the available 
funds should be divided among those whose occupancy 
creates it. Every man becomes his own landlord, not 
directly, but because he is joint landlord of a property, 
the cost of administering which is diminished and the 

rofit on which is therefore increased by the fact that it 
is held collectively and not individually. Every man 
has a direct interest in keeping down repairs, for the 
fewer repairs there are the more profits there are avail- 
able for the estate fund in which he is a partner. 

“T suppose it was this feature which particularly struck 
Mr. Lloyd, and led him to prefer your scheme to any 
system of divisional ownership in which there is a division 
between the municipality which owns and the tenant who 
occupies ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Vivian ; “in our case the interest of 
every tenant is the interest of the whole body of the 
tenants limited. But, I say to you, the scheme is only in 
its initial stages, and profits are very well ; and when we 
have gone a little further we hope to achieve results which 
will lead to the establishment of similar schemes through- 
out the country.” 
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European Scandinavianism. Fredrik Bajer. 
3/6 Popjedonostzew. R. Besthorn. ¢ 
3/6 Architectural Art. Vilh. Wanscher and V. Koch. 
6/o Rossini. H, T. Manicus, 
Kringsjaa.—Ovar Norut, CuristTiaAniA. 2kr. per quarter. June 30. 
6/o Scandinavians in America. Concluded. S. Sondresen, 

July 15. 

Petschenga Monastery. Illustrated. Fanny W. 
6/6 Nordisk Tidskrift.—P. A. Norstept anp Sons, StocKHOLM. to kr. 
1/o perannum. No. 4. 
6/o Rural Conditions in Finland. Continued. N. C. Frederiksen. 
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6/o Recent Discoveries in the Forum. Sam Wide. 
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Architectural Review.—Errincuam House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Srranp. 6d. July. 

The Architecture of ‘‘ Coriolanus” at the Lyceum. Illustrated. 
R. Phené Spiers. 
Richmond Hill and Marble Hill. Illustrated. D. S. McColl. 

John McKean Brydon. W. J. Loftie. ‘ 
The Orchard, Chorley Wood, Herts; Mr. C. F. A. Voysey’s 
House. [ilustrated. 
‘Art Journal.—H. Virtue. is. 6d. August. 
Etching :—‘‘ En Plein Air” after E. Debat Ponsan.* i 
Taormina; a Suburb of the Sun, Illustrated. William 
Sharp. 
Dorchester. Illustrated. Arthur Tomson. 
Caravaggio and Mis Master Work. Illustrated. J. Ayscough. 
“In the ‘Pieta’ of the Vatican (by Caravaggio), who can doubt that 
these six figures are real people? For my part, I would give all the con- 
ventional insipidities of a whole ‘school’ for the virile individuality of 
Joseph of Arimathea, and Nicodemus. And what could be lovelier, truer, 
tenderer, than the Magdalen? Of the Mother who shall speak? No faint- 
ing fine lady, or smooth-faced girl, but a woman of our earth, though so 
near to Heaven ; a woman old enough to be His mother ; a woman, sorrow- 
worn and life wcra; one on whom the shadow of the cross has not but 
newly fallen, but who has walked in it, and lived in it, worked in it, and 
hoped in it, for many a year. A woman without one thought of herself and 
of the spectator; a quiet, grief-stricken, patient, poor, widowed, childless 
woman, who even at her Son’s tomb remembers the will of God and adores 
it. Who would need to be told that the face was that of a widow left 
sonless in an empty world? Could grief be more truly pictured, or more 
nobly? And yet it is no insanity, no wild abandonment of grief. There is 
no swooning despair—why should there be? Was the mother to forget 
what all this price was paid for; was she, in the ocean of her personal 
sorrow, to drown all recollection of the old quarrel between God and man 
that now was healed? And in her own loneliness and sadness was there to 
be no sense of relief that now at last the horror of death was overpast for 
Him, that the malice of persecution had done its worst, that He was passed 
beyond the power of His tormentors? In what other Madonnas is all 
this taught better or so well:” 
Decorative and Industrial Art at the Glasgow Exhibition. 
Continued. Illustrated. L. F. Day. 
Rothenburg; a Medieval City. Illustrated. Mrs. James 
Douglas. : 
Francis James. Illustrated. Marion Hepworth-Dixon. 


Artist.—27, CHancery Lane, 1s. July. 
Frank Wasley’s Charcoal Drawings.  [Illustrated, Frank 
Emanuel. 
Scheme of Decoration for a Living-Room. Illustrated, <A. H. 
Baxter. 
Arnold Bocklin. Illustrated. Count de Soissons. 
Home Arts and Industries. Illustrated. Edw. H. Gregory. 
Modern Berlin Painters. Illustrated. F. Servaes. 
Nico Jungmann, Illustrated. 
Velasquez in London. Illustrated, W. L. Crowdy. 
The Paris Salons. Illustrated. 
Cassell’s Magazine.—August. 
Miss Fannie Moody and Her Work. Illustrated. Raymond 
Blathwayt. 
Catholic World.—July. 
Sir Anthony Van Dyck. Illustrated. Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. 
Critic.—July. 
Joseph Jefferson as a Painter, Illustrated. A. D. Albert, Jun. 
4 Good Words.—August. 
The National Gallery of Scotland. Illustrated. Continued. 
Edward Pinnington. 


Great Thoughts,—August. 
Michelangelo ; Strength. Illustrated. Honora Twycross. 


House.—H. Virtus. 6d. July. 
The Home Arts and Industries Exhibition. Illustrated. 
2 August. 
Avery Hill. Illustrated. 
Chetham Hospital. Illustrated. 
Glasgow Exhibition, Illustrated. 








Lady’s Magazine.—July. 
Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch. Illustrated. Fred Miller. 
Lady’s Realm.—August. 
Emile Wauters as a Painter of Fair Women. _ Illustrated. 
Frederic Lees. 
Magazine of Art.—Cassett. 1s. 4d. August. 
Frontispiece :—‘‘ Queen Alexandra” after J. J. Benjamin 
Constant. 

“In the portrait of Queen Alexandra, M. Benjamin-Constant’s work was 
to execute a family likeness—a portrait intime—from which all idea of State 
was absent. Unlike Mr. Luke Fildes, who had but very few sittings, and 
the number strictly set down before he began, the French artist was allowed 
practically unrestricted opportunities, and he took full advantage of the 
Queen’s gracious readiness to sit as often as he wished. He had two, if not 
three, sets of sittings extending over the best part of a year. M. Benjamin. 
Constant painted the picture at Marlborough House.” 

Coloured Plate :—‘‘ The Dog in the Manger” after Walter 
Hunt. 

Walter Hunt, Animal-Painter. Illustrated. Marion Hepworth- 
Dixon. 

The Figure Subjects atthe Royal Academy Exhibition. Illus- 
trated. M. H. Spielmann. 

Plas Mawr, Conway}; the Home of the Royal Cambrian 
Academy. Illustrated. E. W. Haslehurst. 

Stephan Sinding, Danish Sculptor. Illustrated. W. R. Prior. 

Fine Art at the Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated. Andrew 
Mudie. 

Recent Acquisitions at Our National Galleries and Museums. 


Illustrated. 
Month.—Avcusrt. 


The Portrait of Father Robert Parsons, Illustrated. Rev. J. 
H. Pollen. 
Monthly Review.—August. 
The Castello of Milan, Illustrated, Julia Cartwright 


National Review.—August. 
Some Recent Art Sales. W. Roberts. 
New England Magazine.—July. 
Miss Roberts’s Religious Paintings. [Illustrated. W. H, 
Downes. 
Nineteenth Century.—August. 
The Present Rage for Mezzotints. W. Roberts, 


Pall Mall Magazine.—August. 
Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I., after Vandyck. 
St. George.—July. 
The Exhibition of Ruskin Drawings. M. H. Spielmann. 
Ruskin’s Theory of the Ideal in Art. Edmund G, Sykes. 
Seribner’s Magazine.—August. 
The New Heritage of Painting of the Nineteenth Century. 
Frank Fowler. 
Strand Magazine.—Avcust. 
Frank Calderon’s School for Animal-Painting, Hampshire. 
Illustrated. Leonore Van der Veer. 
A Glance at Vanity Fair Cartoons, Illustrated. J. Holt 
Schooling. : 
Young Woman.—August. 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes and His House Beautiful. Illustrated. 
Leily Bingen. 
Miss Mott and Her Miniatures, [Illustrated. Sybil C. Mitford. 
BABA VI FIFI IF FOI 


THE Revue Universelle of July 7 is an .nteresting 
special number devoted to People’s Plays in different 
parts of France. 

THE sixth number (July) of L’Art du Théétre has 
several interesting articles, the place of honour being 
accorded to a notice of “ L’Ouragan.” 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


— $d 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Catholic Quarterly Review.—Berns AND. OATES. 
4dols. perannum., July. 
oyal Oaths and Doctrinal Subterfuges., J. J. O'Shea. ’ 
ae Old Irish Monastery at Bobbio in the Apennines. Rev. T. J. Shahan. 
Il Dialogo di Galileo Galilei Linceo, Continued. F. R. Wegg-Prosser. 
The Socialism of the Socialists. Rev. William J. Kerby. 
Catholic Secondary Schools. Rev. James A, Burns. 
Two Centuries of Catholicity in Detroit. Richard R. Elliott. 
St. Ennodius and the Papal Supremacy. Rev. E. Maguire. 
Protestant Domination over Weak Communities. James E. Wright. 
The True Critical Test of Natural Selection. Rev. S. Fitzsimons. 
Luther and His Protestant Biographers. Rev. H. G. Ganss. 
American Historical Review.—Macmitian. 3/6. 
The Republic of San Marino. William Miller. : 
The Risings in the English Monastic Towns in 1327. 
Trenholme. : 
Marc Lescarbot of Vervins ; the French Hakluyt. _H. P. Biggar. 


July. 


Norman M. 


The Transition from Dutch to English Rule in New York. Albert 
E. McKinley. ; 
Bibliography of American Diplomacy. A. B. Hart. 
Anglo-American Magazine.—s9, CHAN.i«y Lane. 1s. July. 


Alfred the Great. W.M. Raine. _ 

The New Nationalism. A. E. Davies. . ee 

England’s, Hospitality to Representative Americans. D. E. F. 

The Anti-Saloon League—Its Object and Accomplishment. G. H. Johnson. 
Hawaii First. Illustrated. Continued. Dr. E. S. Goodhue. 

The Trip to Temagami. W. R. Bradshaw. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science.—P. S. Kinc. rdol. July. 
America’s Race Problems; Addresses at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, April, 1901. 


Antiquary.—E t.ior Srocx. 6d. August. 


The Arms of the University of Oxford. Concluded. 

The Tarasque. Illustrated. Arthur Watson. 

Reverse}Inscriptions of English Silver Coins. 

Shakespeare’s Family. Illustrated. 

Curiosities of and in Our Ancient Churches. 
Feasey. 


Perceval Landon, 
J. Russell Larkey. 


Continued. Henry P. 
Arena,—Gay Anp Birp. 25 cents. July. 

Great Movements of the Nineteenth Century ; the Sweep of the Century 
and Its Meaning. Prof. F. Parsons. * 

Ruskin Gollege, Trenton, Mo. ; a College for the People. Prof. T. E. Will. 

Geology in the Twentieth Century. Charles R. Keyes. 

Poverty and Social Decay. Alfred M. Colwick. 

The Pottawatomies in the War of 1812. Chief Simon Po-Ka-Gon. 

The Criminal Negro; Psychological Tests of Females. Frances A. Kellor. 

Prof. Stimson ; an Artist with Twentieth Century Ideals. B. O. Flower. 

Ethical and Utilitarian Value of Vital Art. Prof J. W. Stimson. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. July. 
King Alfred. Louis Dyer. 
Sixteenth Century Trusts. Ambrose Paré Winston. 
A Letter from Italy. H.D. Sedgwick, Junr. 
‘The Limits of the Stellar Universe. T. J. J. Lee. 
‘The New England Woman. Kate Stephens. 
Aspects of the Pan-American Exposition. Eugene R. White. 
‘Two Generations of Quakers ; an Old Diary. Logan P. Smith. 
Recollections of a Quaker Boy. Rowland E. Robinson. 
The Cardinal Virtues. Wm. De Witt Hyde. 
New Orleans and Reconstruction. Albert Phelps. 


Author.—Horace Cox, Bream’s Burtpines, E.C. 6d. July. 


Sir Walter Besant. With Portrait. “s 
Badminton Magazine.—Heixemann. ts. August. 
The Haunt of the Eagle, the Home of the Grouse. Illustrated. Alban F. 


». Bacon. 

The Woodcock and the Snipe. Marquess of Granby. 

A Day with the Otter. Illustrated. Captain T. W. Sheppard. 

Cricketers on Tour. Home Gordon. 

Three Days with a Gun in Guiana. Illustrated. Edward Rae Davson. 

The Art and Science of the Sword. Theodore A. Cook. 

gee gy and Salmon Streams of Newfoundland. Illustrated. Arthur 
. Silver. 


The Parliamentary Cricketer. Harold Macfarlane. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow. 3s. 
Lessons in Banking ; Germany and the United States. 
Banking in India. George Cecil. 


August. 


Bibliotheca Sacra,—Kecan Pavt. 
The Song of the Well. Milton S. Terry. 
Contemporary Theology and Theism. James Lindsay. 
Early Life and Military Services of General Jacob Dolson Cox. 

Cochran. 
Sources of Danger from Mormonism. R, W. Beers. 
The Final,Conflict of the Papacy and the Mediaeval Empire. 
Schaff. 
The Child-Saving Movement. Hastings H. Hart. 
Professor Park as a Theological Preacher. G. N. Boardman. 
A Study of Conscience. Charles Caverno. 
The Crossing of the Red Sea. G. F. Wright. 
Calderwood the Critic of Agnosticism. G. Campbell. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biackwoop. as. 6d. 
Three Years with the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
Across the Himalayas in Mid-Winter. Earl of Ronaldshay. 
Portland. May Byron. 
The War in South Africa ; a Side Show. 
A Languid Session and a Liberal Farce. 
A Border Burn. Poem. Alfred Austin. 
Musings Without Method. Continued. 
Bookman.—Hopvek anv StovuGuTon. 

Mrs. Antrobus ; a New Writer. With Portrait. 
S. R. Crockett. Illustrated. 
Sir Walter Besant. Illustrated. 
Robert Buchanan. With Portrait. 


Bookman,—(AMERICA.) 


75 cents. July, 


wc. 


David S, 


August. 
Linesman. 


6d. July. 


Dopp, MEAD AND Co., New York. 25 cents. 
uly. 

The Real Barbara Frietchie. Illustrated. Frances W. Carruth. 

John Foster. Continued. Hamilton W. Mabie. 

Poe’s Student Days at the University of Virginia. Illustrated. Charles W. 


Kent. 
Charles Dickens. Illustrated. F. G. Kitton. 


Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pusuisuinc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents, July. 
The Drama of Hiawatha or Mana-Bozho. Illustrated. Frank Yeigh. 
Hon. Donald Farquharson. With Portrait. Annie E. Mellish. 
Sir John Macdonald and Confederation. With Portrait. 
The Story of a University Building at Toronto. Illustrated. 
Cumberland. 
The Architecture of a University Building at Toronto. 
Harkness. 
Cassell’s Magazine.—CasseLt. 6d. August. 
The Alpine Guards. Illustrated. Jacques Boyer. 
John Hampden’s House. Illustrated. E. Clarke. 
Divisions ; a Parliamentary Sketch. Illustrated. Harry Furniss. 
Actresses in Management. Illustrated. Leily Bingen. 
Pulling Down London. Illustrated. W. B. Robertson. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street, Srranp. 1s. July. 
Railway Engineering in China. Illustrated. T. Johnstone Bourne. 
Electric Cable Making in Great Britain and on the Continent. Illustrated. 
A Staff Correspondent. 

A New,Working Day in British Shops ; a Proposed Benefit to Both Masters 
and Men. Joseph Horner. 

The Efficiency of Marine Boilers. 

Locomotive - Building in the 
Converse, 

The Foreman Machinist. M. P. Higgins. 

Some American Turret Lathes. Illustrated. Peter J. Connor. 

Waste Heat and By-Products from the Blast Furnace. William Whitwell 

__._» Catholic World.—22, Paternoster Row. 1s. July. 

A Missionary’s View of the Chinese Question. Rev. B. Cothonay. 

Some Lost Manuscript Treasures, Georgina P. Curtis. 

he — Movement is Anti-Catholic. , Illustrated. James P. 

Murphy. 

The Poets of the North. With Portraits. E. Brausewetter. 

Father Taunton’s History of the Jesuits. J. F. X. Westcott. 

Montreal ; Canada’s Commercial Metropolis. Illustrated. Samuel Byrne. 

A Study of Mrs. Meynell’s Poems. Thos. B. Reilly. 

Century Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. 4d. August. 
Midsummer in New}York. Illustrated. - Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
_—— Agricultural Regeneration of Russia. Illustrated. Alexander H. 

ord, 

The Paris Commune Thirty Years After. 
Alleged Luxury among College Students. 
Photographing by the Light of Venus. Illustrated. Wm. R. Brooks. 

enice Gardens. Illustrated. Lee Bacon. 
What a Train-Despatcher does. Illustrated. Chas. De Lano Hine. 
The Simplification of English Spelling. Brander Matthews. 
Impressions of India. Rt. Rev. Henry.C. Potter. 


Barlow 


A. H. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. G. M. Brown. 


United States. Illustrated. John H. 


William Trant. 
Wm. R. Harper. 
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Chambers’s Journal.—47, ParernosTer Row. 8d. August, 


The Heart of Montrose. 

Riding and Camping in Morocco. 

mee Facts about Fungi. Dr. A.J. H. Crespi. 
pecial Service. Edward Ryan. 

93 Evolution of the Crofters. W. L. Manson. 

A Day on an Edible Birds’-Nest Island. N. Annandal2, 

‘The Bell Rock Lighthouse. 


Chautauquan,—Cuauraugua Press, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 20 cents. 
July. 


The oT or ag Exposition as an Educational Force. Illustrated. C. 
joyd. 

A School for Out-of-School People. Illustrated. 

How the Sequoias Grow. , Illustrated. H.W. Warren. 


Church Missionary intelligencer.—Cuurcu Missionary SOCIETY. 
ugust 

Ruins ; a Contribution from Persia. Rev. W. A. Rice. 

The Sources of Islam. Rev. E. Sell. 

Some Missionary Lessons from the Book of Ezra. Rev. Hubert Brooke. 


Church Quarterly Review.—Srottiswoove. 6s. July. 

Bible Criticism. 
Bishop Stubbs. 
An Irish Roman Catholic University. 
The Holy Eucharist. 
‘The Supply of Recruits for the Church. 
The Early G Greek Philosophers. 
Modern Church- -Going as an Expression of Worship. 
‘The Missionary in China. 

The Commonwealth, Cromwell, and the Church. 
The Church, Democracy, and Socialism. 


Commonwealth.—WeE tts Garpner, Darton AnD Co. 3d. July. 
The Spectre of War. Canon H. Scott Holland. 
Huppim and Muppim. Rev. Charles L. Marson. 
The Refugee Camps. Canon H. Scott Holland. 
William Clarke. Rev. A. L. Lilley. 

The Education Problem. Rev. A. W. Jephson. 
The Public House Trust : a Reply to Mr. Thomas. 


Contemporary Review.—Co.umsus Co. 
The Foreign Policy of Lord Rosebery. Continued. 
The Billion Dollar Trust. Henry W.:Macrosty and S. G. Hobson, 
Golf. Arnold Haultain. 

Anthropology and the Evolution of Religion. Rev. W. W. Peyton. 
Sifting the Atmosphere. Rev. J. M. Bacon. 

Maltese Grievances. O. Eltzbacher. 

The Early History of the Turks. George Washburn. 


Earl Grey. 
2s. 6d, August. 


The Economic Decay of Great Britain. Continued. Author of 
“Drifting.” 
The Liberal Party and Its Differences. J. A. Spender. 
Cornhill Magazine.—Smitu, Evper. 1s. August. 
In a Mangrove Swamp in Jamaica, Mrs. Woods. 
Peking Revisited; Mrs. Archibald Little. 
Family Budgets ; % 10,000 a Year. Lady Agnew. 
Smelfungus goes South. Thomas Seccombe. 
A Londoner’s Log-Book. Continued. 
Alpine Experiences ; the Cup and the Lip. Francis Connell. 
The French Press. _ 
Lucknow and Sir Colin Campbell. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
Cosmopolitan.—InrerNaTIonAL News Co. 6d. July. 
The Balcony Scene in Romantic Drama. Illustrated. Frank C. 


Drake. 
A Houseboat—the Modern Palace. Illustrated. Dorothy Richardson. 
The Art of Ellen Terry. Illustrated. Bram Stoker. 
The Great Texas Oil Fields. Illustrated. E. R. Treherne. 
Amis and Amile. Illustrated. Richard Le Gallienne. 
What Women like in Men. Rafford Pyke. 
The Restlessness of the Modern Wena. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
When will the World be full? Illustrated. J. Holt Schooling. 


Crampton’s Magazine.—s, Henrietta Street. 6d. August. 
My Escape from the Russian Police. Continued. Mendel Rosenbaum. 
Bourbonnais ; the Sweetest Part of France. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Shaftesbury ; In Hardy’s Wessex. Herbert H. Sturmer. 

Wagner’s Operas at ee: and the Hero Plays in Meran. A. 
de Burgh. 

The Rise a Fall of the Paris Calis, Sterling Heilig. 

Epitaphs as a Form of English Literature. 


Critic.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cents. July. 
Two New Studies of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. W. J. Rolfe. 
Edward Everett Hale; an Appreciation. With Portrait. G. S. Lee. 


Christian Brinton. 


Maxime Gorky. With Portrait. 
With Portrait. 


Real Conversation with George Moore. 
Do Readers read? A. E. Bostwick. 


William Archer. 


Critical Review.—Witiiams anp NorGaTeE. 1s. 6d. July. 
Gomperz’s Greek Thinkers. Henry Sturt. 
Deissmann’s Bible Studies. Rev. Henry Hayman. 
Caldecott’s Philosophy of Religion in Knglond and America Prof. Wm. 


Johnston. 


Edicts of the Persian Emperors in the Old Testament. Prof. L. H. Mills. 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Dial.—315, WABAsH Avenug, CHicaGo. 10 cents. July n 
Frederic Harrison; Our Latest Critic. 
. July 16. 
John Fiske. 
Dublin Review.—Burns anv Oates. 6s. July. 


The Registration of Teachers. ‘T. F, Willis, 

‘The Lombards, Very Rev. L. C. Casartelli. 

A Century of Catholic Literature. Continued. Rev. W. H. Kent. 

Medizval Life in Oxford. J. B. Milburn. 

Apiarius. Rev, J. Chapmai 

‘*A Study of Social Morality ” by W. A. Watt; a New Work on Socia} 
Ethics. C. S. Deva: 


Economic Review.—Rivinctons. 3s. 
The Case for Private Property. Herbert W. Blunt. 
Municipal Trading. Rev. L. R. Phelps. 
The Education of the Democracy. Rev, Hugh Legge. 
Some Thoughts on the Poor Law and Poverty. Miss L. Twining, 
Prosperity-Sharing ; a Rejoinder. W. H. Lever. 
The Gothenburg Movement. William: W. Carlile. 
The Coming Savings Banks Inquiry. Henry W. Wolff. 


Edinburgh Review.—Loncmans. 6s. July. 
Drake and His Successors. 
Greece and Asia. 
Tolstoy ; a Study. 
‘Il>mporary Stars. 
‘T. : Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth Century. 
National Personality. 
The Situation in the Far East. 
The North Americans of Yesterday. 
The Spectacular Element in Drama. 
South Africa. 


Empire Review.—Macmittan. 1s. August. 
The Unity of the British Empire: Its Helps and Hindrances. 
The Origin of Dutch Hostility in South Africa. C. de Thierry. 
Belfast ; a Trading Centre of the Empire. J. R. Fisher. 
Colonial Reminiscences. Continued. Sir H. E. H. Jerningham, 
Current Events in India. J. D. Rees. 
The French Ministry. Diplomatist. 
Mr. Rhodes’s Farm ; a Holiday Trip in Rhodesia. G. Seymour Fort. 
Recruiting and Organisation, Captain C. G. M. Adam. 
Lessons from Switzerland for the Army. —_ J. Waller. 
Obligatory Military Service. Charles L 
The Slave Trade in Northern Nigeria. Teeth. T. J. Tonkin. 
The Territory of Wei-hai-wei. A Resident. 
Thirty Years in Australia. Ada Cambridge. 
The Alleviation of Indian Famines. Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 
The Language Question in South Afiica. Rev. W. Greswell. 
Our National Bible. Sir William Muir. 


July. 


David Mills. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. July. 

Russia as a Market for Machinery and Machine Tools. Illustrated. A. H. 
Ford. 

The Proper Distribution of Establishment Charges, A. Hamilton Church. 

Steam Engineering in Paper and Pulp Mills. William D. Ennis. 

The Mechanical Equipment ofethe Ship-Yard, Illustrated. Prof. J. H. 
Biles 

Physical “and Economic Features of the Uganda Railway. 
Frederick W. Emett. 

The Management and Control of the Colliery. Wm. Blakemoor. 

The Manufacture of Iron and Steel in Cape Breton. Illustrated. P, T. 
McGrath. 

The Machinists’ Strike in the United States. 


Illustrated . 


English Historical Review.—Loncmans. July. 
William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford. Professor Maitland. 
The Making of the New Forest. F. Baring. 
The Foreign Policy of England under Walpole. Continued. Basi 


Williams. 
Europe and the Ottoman Power before the Nineteenth Century. W. Miller. 
Massena’s Lines of March in Portugal, and French Routes in Northern. 
Spain. T. J. Andrews. 
Lanes of the Chevalier de St. George, C. Sanford Terry. 
Sir Hudson Lowe and the Beginnings of the Campaign of 1815. 
ose. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Srranp, 6d. August. 
Carcassonne; the Fortress City of the Pyrenees. Illustrated. A, Hugh 
Fisher, 
Pleasures of the Thames Sixty Years Ago. Illustrated. W. A. Mackenzie 
Relics of British Wars. Illustrated. W ilfred Mark Webb. 
Dalton-in-Furness; a Town Two Thousand Years behind the ae 
Illustrated. George A. Wade. 
Flags We have fought for. Illustrated. Horace Wyndham. 
Perehara Procession; a bo the Duke of Cornwall and York saw i: 
Ceylon. Illustrated. A. E. Souter. 


J. Hollane 


¥ Englishwoman’s Review.—Wi.uiAMs AND NorcaTe. 1s. July. 
The Millenary of King Alfred. 
The Work of Women in South Africa. 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. 
Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 15 cents. July. 
The Study of the French Song ; Interview with Pol Plangon. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Everybody’s Magazine.—Joun WANAMAKER, 25, JERMYN STREET. 
10 Cents. August. 

The Story of My Capture. Illustrated. Emilio Agviaaldo. 

‘The Real Aguinaldo. Illustrated. §) K. Davis. 

The Birth of a Butterfly. Illustrated. L. W. Brownell. 

Steering Balloons by Upper Air Currents. Illustrated. John M. Bacon. 

Opportunities for Capital in the United States. O. P. Austin, 

Photography as a Fine Art. Continued. Illustrated. Chas. H. Caffin, 

Days with the Mocking Birds. Illustrated. I. W. Blake. 

Pictures That show Motion. Illustrated. Roy L. McCardell. 

M. Hughitt ; the Railroads and the People. With Portrait. H. I. Cleve- 


land. 

The District of Columbia ; a Well-Governed American Municipality. H. B. 
F. Macfarland. 

Expositor.—Hopper Anp STouGHTON. 1s. August. 

Faith and the Righteousness of God. Prof. James Denney. 

The Law of Reciprocity in Religion. Archdeacon Diggle. 

The Relation of Evolution to Holiness. Rev. G. Matheson. 

St. Paul identified with Antichrist by the Jews, Rev. E. C. Selwyn. 

The Autonomy of Jesus; a Study in the Fourth Gospel. Rev. James 
Moffitt. 

Second Century Rivals of the Evangelic Jesus. Rev. David Smith. 


Expository Times.—Simexin, MarsHALL. 6d. August. 
Divine Revelation in the Light of Old Testament Criticism, Rev. J. E. 
1’Ouat 


Ezekiel’s Priests and Levites. Prof. A. van Hoonacker. 
St. Paul the Greek. Rev. John Kelman, junr. 
What have We gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest? Mrs. Agnes S. Lewis. 


Feilden’s Magazine.—Temr.e CuamBers, 1s. July. 
Electric Time Service. Illustrated. F. Hope-Jones. 
The Heat of Combustion of Hydro-Carbon Gases. With Diagrams. 
Horace Allen. 
The Motor Car and Its Future. Illustrated. A. G. New. 
The Metallurgy of Nickel. Illustrated. J. B. C. Kershaw. 
nae, =" International Exhibition. Continued. Illustrated. Benjamin 
‘Laylor. 
Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anp Hatt. as. 6d. Auzust. 
The Cry for Men. 
Liberalism in extvemis. Edward Dicey. 
‘The Albany Settlement. J. B. Firth. 
Spain and Morocco. Major A. Gybbon Spilsbury. ' 
American Imperialism. Sydney Brooks. 
Naval Questions of the Day. . W. Wilson. 
The Navy; Some Facts and Fallacizs. Excubitor. 
‘Ihe Apotheosis of the Torpedo ; a Brief for the New School. F. T. Jane. 
‘The Isthmus of ‘Tehuantepec Railway. Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
My First Morning at a Persian Court. Wilfrid Sparroy. 
‘The Congo Crisis. H.R, Fox-Bourne. 
an * Bismarck and Victor Hugo; Love That was Blind. Miss E. L. 
Banks. 
Count Du Bois ; a New French Poet. Richard Davey. 
The Verdict of History. Diplomaticus. 
The Humanitarian View of Sport ; Letter. Henry S. Salt. 


Forum.—Gay anp Birp. ts. 6d. July. 
A Plea for the Integrity of China. W.C. Jameson Reid. 
The Sale of Texas to Spain ; Its Bearing on Our Present Problems. Henry 

S. Boutell. 

Medical Practice and the Law. Champe S. Andrews. 
The Shortened College Course. Charles F. Thwing. 
The Corrupting Power of Public Patronage. O. W. Underwood. 
Higher Technical Training. Jacob Schoenhof. 
The Movement for a Shorter Working-Day. W. Macarthur. 
‘Lhe Ethics of Loot, Gilbert Reid. 
The Liberal Party and English Democracy. Hattie E. Mahood. 
Is the Elective System Elective? John Corbin. 
Religious Journalism in England and America. H.W. Horwill. 
Certain Failures in School Hygiene. R. Clurk 
A Plea for Architectural Studics. Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—r4r, Freru Avenve, New York. 
tocents. July. 

Thz Great Log Jam in the Grand River of Michigan, 1883. Illustrated. 
Stewart E, White. 

The Abbey of Gethsemani, Nelson County, Kentucky. — Illustrated. 
E. Carl Litsey. 

The Structural Workers. Illustrated Cromwell Childe. 

Leaves from the Autobiography of a Russian Student. Illustrated. I. A. 
Hourwich, 

Historic Fort Munroe, Hampton Roads. Illustrated. James W. Ruckman. 


Genealogical Magazine, Extior Stock. rs. August. 
The Earldom of Norfolk. 
htoyal Descent of the Arnolds of Rugby. Lionel Cresswell. 
Royal Descents. Continued. 
An Old Scottish Manuscript. Continued. Charles S. Romanes. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarro anp Winnus. 1s. August. 
St. Honorat ; On the Monk’s Island. Zélia de Ladevéz2. 
A Study of Nightjars. Alex. H. Japp. 
Napoleon and Prince Metternich. Georgiana Hill. 
Terminating the Treatise: a Ghetto Sketch. Enoch Scribe. 
The Fight at Bow, near London, in 1648. Harold F. Hills. 
Marquise de Créquy: the Love Story of an Old Marquise. Jaye Garry. 
The Evolution of the Modern Gentleman. Daniel Johnston. 
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Geographical Journal.—Epwarp Stanrorp. 2s. July. 
Considerations respecting Routes for an Antarctic Expediion, Sir C. R. 
Markham. my: : 4 
A Survey in Baffinland, with a Short Description of the Country. With 
Illustrations and Map. Robert Bell. , 
Notes on a Journey from Zeila to Khartum. With Illustrations and Map. 
Oscar T. Crosby. 
The Kafue River and Its Headwaters. With Map. George Grey. 
International Oceanic Research. 


Geological Magazine.—Dutav. rs. 6d. July. 
Professor C. Lapworth ; an Eminent Living Geologist. With Portrait. 
A Systematic Nomenclature for Igneous Rocks. H. 5S. Jevons. | 
Notes on the Tourmaline of the White Granite of Dartmoor. Litut.-Gen. 
C. A. McMahon. 
Abnormal Section of Chloritic Marl at Mupe Bay, Dorset. A. Strahan. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Parernoster Row. 6d. August. 
How to write Fiction. Lily Watson. | ; 7 
Gossip about Musicians. With Portraits. A Professional Singer. 
Girl’s Realm,—10, Norro.k Srreet, Stranp. 6d. August. 
The Romance of the Hiding-Place. Illustrated. Miss Al.ce Corkran. 
The Girls of Japan. Illustrated. Ludlow Brownell. 
Girls Who have overcome Physical Difficulties. Illustrated. Margaret 
Meadows. . PPT 
Bedford High School for Girls. Illustrated. Christina G. Whyte. 
Poultry-Farming for Girls. Illustrated. Aphra Wilson. 


Good Words.—Issister. 6d. August. 
The Old House of Lords and the New. Illustrated. Michael Macdonagh. 
Britain’s New Submarines. Illustrated. Charles Herbert. 
Reminiscences of Rome under Pio Nono, Dr. D. Macleod. 
A Million Miles of Bread. Harold Macfarlane. 
Monkeys at the Zoo. Illustrated. F.G Atia ». 
Our Ocean Flora. Illustrated. Edward Step. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brine Street. 6d. August. 

A Talk with Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. With Portrait. Raymond 
Blathwayt. 

George Borrow. With Portrait. Alex. Small. i 

A Day with the Rev. John M. Bacon. With Portrait. Raymond 
Blathwayt. on 

Glasgow University. Illustrated. William Ramsay. 

Leigh Hunt. With Portrait. Kev. R. P. Downes. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—4s, AvsemarLeE STREET. 1s. 
August. 

Achin; a Hundred Years’ War of To-day. Illustrated. Ralph D. 
Blumenfeld. , 

The Birth and Death of the Moon. Illustrated. Edward S. Holden. 

August Days. John Burroughs. 

The English of the English. Julian Ralph. 

Whittington and His Cat; an Old London Folk Tale. Illustrated. 
Moncure D. Conway. 

Colonies and Nation. Continued. Tlustrated. Woodrow Wilsen. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Street. 1s.3d. July. 
Chrysostom ; Lessons from the Past for the Pulpit of the Present Day. 
Cunningham Geikie. 
What Should be the Preaching for the Working Men? Dr. E. H. Dewart. 
Ban Ooaes = saved to the United States by Marcus Whitman. Prof. 
. + Parker. 


House.—H. Virtve. 6d. July. 
Hogarth’s House at Chiswick. Illustrated. 
Old Norfolk Houses. Illustrated. 
Old Household Mortars. Illustrated. 


Humane Review.—Ernest Bett. 1s. July. 
Humane Methods in Medicine. Dr. Edward Berdoe. 
Patriotism ; True and False. Maurice Adams. 
Domestic Economy and the Ideal Home. Annie Cobden-Sanderson. 
Pets; My Own and Others’. Alex. H. Japp . 
Criminal Trials in England. ‘‘ Appellant.’ 
Richard Jefferies. Arthur Harvie. 


Humanitarian.—Duckxwortu. 6d. August. 
Nikola Tesla and His Work. With Portrait. 
The Emigration of Women. Susan, Countess of Malmesbury. 
‘The Planet of the Magi. Robert Drought. 
The Moral Damage of War to the Child. Rev. Walter Walsh. 
The Physical Culture of Girls. Lillian Powell. 
The Radicalism of Shelley. Lucie Simpson. 
Maeterlinck’s Apotheosis of Woman. Agnes G. Lewis. 


Idler.—DawBarn AND Warp. 64. August. 
The Fall of Quebec, Illustrated. Cyrus T. Brady. 
Round about the Boyne Valley. Illustrated. John R. Ey-e. 


Index Library.—172, Epmunp Street, BirMINGHAM. 1S. p2r annum. 
une, 


Sussex Wills; Index Nominum. 

Wiltshire Inquisitiones post Mortem ; Index Locorum. 
London Inquisitiones post Mortem. 

Leicester Wills. 

Gloucestershi-e Inquisitiones post Mortem. 

Pre:ogative Court of Canterbury Wills; Index Locorum. 
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Indian Review.—G. A. Naresan, Mapras. ros. perannum. June. 
The Land Question in Madras. Romesh Chunder Dutt. 

Sun-Stroke and Its Prevention. Dr. H. W. McCaully Hayes. 

The Literature of the Victorian Age. Rev. G. Pittendrigh. 

Industrial Regeneration of India. G. Subramania lyer. 


International Journal of Ethics,—Sonnenscuein. 2s. 6d. July. 

Our Relations with the ‘‘ Lower Races.”’ Henry R, Marshall. 

Unity of Spirit as the Basis of a National Church. R. A. Bray. 

T. Davidson ; a Democratic Philosopher and His Work. C. M. Bakewell. 

The Propaganda of Civilisation. J. R. MacDonald. 

Imagination and Judgment. W. P. Ker. 

Ethics and the Weather. E. G. Dexter. 

The Moral Problems of War; Reply to J. M. Robertson. D. G. Ritchie. } 


Rejoinder. J. M. Robertson. 

International “pouvoir H. Brower, CuIcaGo. 10 cents. 
uly. 

A Glimpse at Guernsey. Illustrated. Constance F. McIntyre. 

A Pilgrim at the Shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, Quebec. Illustrated. 


Lillian de Kelsey. 
The Alfred Millennial. Margaret A. Logan. 
Letters from Japan. Illustrated. Martha Lowell. 
International Monthly.—InrernationaL News Co. 1s. July 
Academic Freedom in America. W. De W. Hyde. 
The Evolution of the Mammalia. W._B. Scott. 
American Quality. N.S. Shaler. 
The Vatican in the Twentieth Century. S. Cortes’. 
Recent Work on the Principles of Mathematics. B. Russell. 
The Declaration‘of Independence. H. Friedenwald. 
The Story of Ahikar. G. A. Barton. 
ohn Bates Clark ; an American Economist. F. A. Fetter. 
The Spelling of English. Brander Matthews. 


Investors’ Chronicle.—Lonpon Watt, E.C. 6d. July. 
Behr’s Lightning Express. 


Irish Ecclesiastical meter * 4 Nassau STREET, DusBuin. 1s. 
uly. 
The Development’of Religion ; a Criticism. Rev. J. M’Caffrey. 
Dr. Salmon’s “‘ Infallibility.” Continued. Very Rev. Dr. Murphy. 
The Synoptic Problem. Rev. T. J. Butler. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git, Dupin. 6d. August. 
The Gavan Duffy Collection in the Royal Irish Academy. M. R. 
Maonee } Kempis; the Unveiling of His Statue at Kempen, June 8, 1902. 


italian Review.—s, pane = SrREET, Covent GARDEN. 28. 
x uly, 
The New Jtalian Cabinet. With Portrait. 
The Italitn Navy League. Argus. | 
The Britigh Embassy at Rome. Illustrated, Fanny Zampini-Sal>zar. 
dels Sayjo di Bernstiel. With Portrait. Grazia Pierantoni-Mancini. 
ecollections of Umbria. Illustrated. Romeo Gallenga-Stuart. 

Poresndenes behind the Scenes. - Antonio Agresti. 


Emilio Pinchia. 


yerrespondence from Florence. Illustrated. Leader Scott. 
‘0 the Women of Italy. M. Macdonell. 

The Songs of Modern Naples, Gino Alhaique. 

The Waters of Rome. E. D. Berry. 


Jewish Quarterly Review.—Macmitian. 
Art and Judaism. Solomon J. Solomon. 
Abba, Father ; Title of Spiritual Leader and Saint. 
The Origin of the Tetragrammaton. Thomas ‘l'yler. 
Some Literary Trifles. Dr. S, A, Hirsch. 
The Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts of Creation. 


3s. 6d. July. 
Dr. K. Kohler. 


Prof. Morris Jastrow, 


r. 
Fragments of Anti-Karaite Writings of Saadiah in the Imperial Public 
Library at St. Petersburg. Dr. A. Harkavy. 
Psalms IX. and X., and NahumI. Dr. M. Berlin. 
The Patriarch R. Jehudah I., and the Greck-Roman Towns of Palestine. 


Prof. A. Biichlg. 
Schechter’s Recent Geniza Discovery. Prof. W. Bacher. 
Dr. Samuel Poznanski. 


The Geniza Fragment. 

Journal of Education.—3, Broavway, Lupcare Hi. 6d. July. 
Ancient and Modern Humanism. Sir R. C. Jeb 
Greek Idealism in the Common Things of Lifz. 
Caning in Girls’ Schools. A. B. 


Journal of Hygiene.—C. J. Cray, Ave Maria Lane. 55, July. 

The Work of Max von Pettenkofer. With Portrait. 

The Relative Abundance of Bacillus ‘coli communis in River Water_as an 
Index of the Self-Purification of Streams. E. O. Jordan, 

On the Influence of Formic Aldehyde upon the Metabolism of Children. 

. W. Tunnicliff: and G. Rosenheim. 

On the Formation of Specific Anti-Bodies in the Blood following upon 
Treatment with the Sera of Different Animals, together with Their Use 
in Legal Medicine. G. H. F. Nuttall. 

The Use of the Graphic Method in Tracing the Distribution of Milk-carrizd 

‘let Fever, illustrated by an Outbreak in Clifton in 1900. D. S. 
Davies, 

The Great Bacterial Contamination of the Milk of Cities ; Can It be lessened 

by the Action of Health Authorities? W. H. Park. 


b. 
Prof. S. H. Butcher. 











oF REVIEWS. 


June. 


Trade-Unionism as Illustrated by the Chicago Building-Trades Conflict. 
James A. Miller. 
Railway Policy of Canada, 1849-1867. 


Journal of Political Economy.—P. S. Kinc. 75 cents. 


S. J. McLean. 

Economics in the Schools. J. Laurence Laughlin. 

Slavery in Germanic Society during the Middle Ages. A. M. Wergeland. 
A Biographical Discovery in Political Economy. L. Katscher. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NorruumperLanp 
AVENUE. July. 
Impressions of the British West Indies. Henry de R. Walker. 


Journal of the Royal United aap Institution.—J. J. Kevinmer. 

2s. July. 

Lessons to be derived from the Expedition to South Africa in regard to the 
Best Organisation of the Land Forces of the Empire. Lieut.-Col. R. H. 
Morrison. 

Some Impressions of the War in South Africa. Winston L. Spence: 
Churchill. 

The South African War of 1839-1900. Continued. 


Knowledge.—326, Hich Horzorn. 6d. August. 


Flowers and Fruits. Illustrated. R, Lloyd Praeger. 

How Arctic Animals turn white. R. Lydekker. 

The White Nile; From Khartoum to Kawa. 
Witherby. 

The Archer and the Water-Bearer. 

Men and Microbes. E. Stenhouse. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Cvrtis, PHILADELPHIA. 


Emma J. Farnsworth, Photographer. Illustrated. Frances B. Johnston. 
St. Andreasberg ; the Canary Village of Germany. Illustrated. Ida Shaper 


Illustrated. Harry F. 


Illustrated. E. W. Maunder. 


1o cents. August. 


Hoxie. 

What Girl-Life in Italy means. Illustrated. Marchesa Theodoli. 
Lady’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. July. 

The Art of Swimming. Illustrated. C. H. 

Singing round the World. * Illustrated. Madame Melba. 

At the Catteries, Camden Town. Illustrated. J. A. Middleton. 

The East London Hospital:for Children, Illustrated. Mulvy Ousezley. 

Mistress and Maid. Illustrated. , A Barrister-at-Law. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hutcuinson. 6d. August. 
The Duke and Duchess of Bedford. Illustrated. 
The Household of Queen Alexandra, Illustrated. 
Spinning-Wheels, Ancient and Modern. Illustrated. George A. Wade. 


Land Magazine.—149, StRAND. 18; July. 

Railway Facilities for Co-Operative Marketing. X. : 

A Practical Solution of the Problem of Sewage ‘l'reatment, Disposal, and 
Utilisation. Douglas Archibald. 

Birds of Prey. Continued. A. E. Bromehead Soulby. 


Forestry and Sport. E. Armitage. 


Leisure Hour.—s6, Parernoster Row. 6d. August. 
Life with the Boers in Ceylon, Illustrated. An Officer. 
Cycling in the Black Forest. Illustrated. A. R. Quinton, 
Tears in Parliament. Illustrated. James Sykes. 
A Visit to Halle and Its Charities, Ilustrated. C. H. I. 
A Bush Fire in Australia. Illustrated. E. B. Harper. 
The True Origin of the Australian Commonweath. James Bonwick. 


Library Association Record.—Horace Marsuatt. 1s. July. 

Some Things of General Interest in the Bristol Medical Library. L. M. 
Griffiths. 
Library World.—4, Ave Maria Lane. 6d. July. 

Interchangeable Tickets; the Views of London Librarians. 
The Replacement of ‘‘ Infected Books.” ‘Thos. Johnston. 

Lippincott’s Monthly mnanaings —Larnncor®, PHILADELPHIA. 

1s. July. 

The Men Who signed the Declaration of Independence. Lora S, La Mance. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. August. 
Recollections of a Tenderfoot in America. J. R. E, Sumner. 
Some Notes on an Examination in English Literature. 

Beeching. r 
Autumn by the Sea. Fred Whishaw. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norrotk STREET, STRAND. 10 cents. 
July. 


Rev. C. H. 


Long-Distance Balloon-Racing. Illustrated. W. Wellman. 


The Story of the Declaration of Independence.  Illustrated.. Ida M. 
Tarbell. 
Recollections of E. L. Daveuport. Illustrated. Clara Morris. ' 
The Loon. Illustrated. William D. Hulbert. 
Governor Odell of New York. Rollo Ogden. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. August. 


The Fly-Fisher’s Aftermath. H TT. Sheringham. 
The Land of the Poppy. G, A. Levett-Yeats. 
Shrewsbury ; Sabrinae Corolla. 

The Letters of Flizabeth. 

Invasion or Raid. David Hannay. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Manchester Quarterly.—Suerratr Anp Hucues, MANCHESTER. 6d. 
July. 


Lichfield. Illustrated. W. R. Credland. 

Chaucer’s Tale of Sir Thopas. George Milner. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. RK. H. Selbie. , 

Old Malabar, Juggler and Acrobat. William Dinsmore. 
Alfred the Great. James T. Foard. 


Concerning Some Selections from Ruskin. 


Medical Magazine.—62, Kinc Witt1aAM STREET. 1s. 
On Multiple Neuritis in Alcoholic Subjects. ‘T. N. Kelynack. 
On Some Disorders of the Stomach. Walter Broadbent 
Modern Epidemics ; General Conclusions. Continued. J. Foster Palmer. 
Observations on Bills of Mortality made in the Seventeenth Century. A. G. 


Auld 
Mind.—Wiurams AnD NorGATe. 4s. July. 
3ertrand Russell. 


John Mortimer. 


Jaly. 


Is Position in Time and Space absolute or relative? 

The Nature of Self-Knowledge. S$. H. Mellone. : 

The Relation of the Two Periods of Fichte’s Philosophy. 
Talbot. 

Some New Observations in Support of Thomas Young’s ‘Theory of Light 
and Colour-Vision. Concluded. W. McDougall. 


{ Missionary Review of the —" FLEET STREET. 25 
uly. 


Ellen Bliss 


cents. 


Wm. Duncan’s Work among the Indians of Metlakahtla. Mlustrated. Dr. 
‘T. Pierson. 
Pioneering among the Cannibals. 
Work among the Miners of Alaska. 
Hall Young. 
Religious Conditions in the Philippines. 


Dr. S. McFarlane. 
With Map and Illustrations. Dr. 5S. 


Illustrated. Rev. Jas. B. Rodgers. 
Monist.—Kecan Pav. as. 6d. 


July. 
The Earliest Chapter of History. Prof. J. A. Craig. 
The Fairy-Tale Element in the Bible. Concluded. Illustrated. Dr. P. 
Carus. 
The Contents of Religious Consciousness. 
The Authenticity of the Tao Teh King. 


Prof. J. H. Leuba. 
Dr. P. Carus. 
Month.—Loncmans. 1s. July. 

A Study of St. Ignatius. Rev. Joseph Rickaby. 

The Case for Father Garnet. Continued. Father Gerard. 

Henri Goudemetz ; an Emigré Priest in England. Continued. 
Courson. 

On the Evolution of Art. 

The Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Thurston, 


Countess de 


Continued. Rev. Herbert 


August. 
A Characteristic of Newman’s Philosophy. E. V. Wilks. 
Canon Moberly on the Atonement. Rev. John Rickaby. 
Catholic Antiquities of Bosham. Ymal Oswin. 
On the Evolution of Art. Continued. 
The Ladies’ League and the “‘ Jesuit Oath.” 
‘The Jesuit Bogey and the “‘ Monita Secreta.” 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Continued. 


Father Gerard. 
Rev. H. Thurston. 


Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 


The Liberal Party ; the Main Stream. 

Mr. Brodrick’s Lost Opportunities. Lieut.-Col. Maude. 
The Tactics of the Submarine. A, Hilliard Atteridge. 
The House of Lords. Earl Nelson. 

Famine and Its Causes in Italy. Edward C. Strutt. 

A Jesuit Plea for Jesuits. Father Gerard. 

The Comparative Abilities of the Fair and Dark. 
In Praise of Walking. Leslie Stephen. 

Maurus Jékai. R. Nisbet Bain. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace MarsHALL. 


Whaling in the Arctic. Illustrated. H. L. Aldrich. 

Feats of the Camera. Illustrated. R. Ottolengui. 

The Making of the Telescope. Illustrated. G. B. Waldron. 
Stage Robbers of the West. Illustrated. (C. Michelson. 


2s. 6d. August. 


Havelock Ellis. 


6d. July. 


Record Breakers in Running and Jumping. Illustrated. Thomas I. Lee. 
A Century of American Humour. Illustrated. James L. Ford. 
Compressed Air; an Infant Industrial Hercules. Illustrated. Henry 
A. Fergusson. 
American Hounds and Hunters, Illustrated. M. Foster. 
The New Manual Training. Illustrated. Arthur Henry. 
National Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 2s. 6d. August. 
Lord Rosebery’s Opportunity. Old Parliamentary Hand. 
Shall the Mediterranean Fleet remain unready? With Map. Arnold 


White. 
A Plea for Re-opening the Rand. P. James MacDonnell. 
St. James’s Park. Austin Dobson. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
A Study in Devastation. T. Miller Maguire. 
New Light on Shakespeare. A. P. Sinnett. 
A Century of Proselytism. J. McCabe. 
The Zaecution of Marshal Ney. Concluded. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 

art. 

The Case of the Netherlands Railway Company. Fairplay. 
Greater Britain. 
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New England meguian—s Park SQuARE, Boston. 25 cents. 
July. ; 
The Boston Elevated Railway. Illustrated. George A. Kimball. 

Gen. Joseph Bradley Varnum; a New England Democrat of the Old 
School. Illustrated. F. A. Wood 
Manasseh Cutler and the Ordinance of 1787. N. N. Withing- 

ton. 
Ancient Pownalboro and Her Daughters. 
The Animals Which Our Fathers found in New England. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. C. E. Allen. 
Fred. E. Keay. 


.ND OaTres. 6d. July. 


New Ireland Review.—Berxs 
Letters from Ireland. H.— B.— 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. Mrs. Hogan. 
Could William Shakespeare have written the Plays? 
3acon’s ‘* Farewell to Fostune.” W. A. S. 
Church Music and Popular Taste. W. F. P. Stockley. 
The Deposition of Porridge. J. W. 


Edward Harding. 


: New Liberal Review.—33, Tempte Campers. ts. August. 
Lord Rosebery and the Liberal Party. E. T. Cook. 
Henley—and After. R.C. Lehmann. 
Party Dissension and Parliamentary Decay. Frederick Greenwood. 


George W. E, Russell. 
Duchess of Sutherland. 
eir Hardie. 


Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels. 
The Story of a Highland Industry. 
Some Economic and Industrial Aspects of the War. 
Impressions of a Traveller. John Foster Fraser. 
The Anglo-Saxon in France J. H. Yoxall 
Gemsbuck-Hunting in the Northern Kalahari. F. C. Selous. 
Henry George ; a Book of the Month. T. P. O’Connor. 
The Royal Arms. L. W. Vernon Harcourt. 
M.P.’s as Railway Directors. Harold Tremayne. 

Am 1a Fraud? Clement Scott. 

The Quiet Spirit. Charles K. Burrow. 

The Upas Tree Parliament. Alfred Kinnear. 

Killarney ; the Church of the Wild Sloe. Florence A. Fulcher.? 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier: Character Sketch. Frank Yeigh. 





Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. 2s. 6d. August. 
How America really feels towards England. Samuel E. Moffett 
Federal Government for the United Kingdom and the Empire. 
Brassey. 

The Congo State and the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Edmund D. Morel. 
The Emigration of Gentlewomen ; a Woman's Word from Natal. 
Down-trodden Irish Protestants. John F. Taylor. 
The Danger of the War Office Report. Sidney Low. 
A Remnant of Buddha’s Body. Percival Landon. 
Assuming the Foundations. Auberon Herbert. 
3eau Nash. Charles Wilkins. 
‘The Cider Industry in France and England. 
Women as Home Workers. Lady Knightley. 
The Mediterranean Scare : 

(1) Archibald S. Hurd. 

(2) Edmund Robertson. 
Postal Pettifogging. J. Henniker Heaton. 
The Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Liberal Imbroglio. Sir Wemyss Reid. 


North American Review.—W. Heinemann. as. 6d. 
Polyphemus; Poem. Alfred Austin. 
The Burden of the Twentieth Century. 
The Absurd Paradox of{Christian Science. 
Significance of the Porto Rican Problem. 
Condition of the South. W. G. Oakman. 
The Betting Book at Brooks’s. G., S. Street. 
Catholic Christianity. Cardinal Gibbons. 
American Progress and British Commerce. Harold Cox. 
Our Vast Excess of Exports. Joseph French Johnson. 
Theory of the Balance of Trade. C. J. Bullock. 

A Possible Difference in English and American Fiction. 


Hon, T. A. 


S. Staples. 


C. W. R. Cooke, 


John Macdonell. 


July. 


Sir Walter Besant. 
J. M. Buckley. 


L. S. Rowe. 


W. D. Howells. 


Northern Counties Magazine.—E viior Stock. 6d. August. 
Contemplative Man in Norway. Illustrated. J. W. Pease. 
Scott and Stevenson. Howard Pease. 
The Gosforth Cross. Illustrated. W. G. Collingwood. 
Typical Tykeisms. B. Kirkby. 
Open Court.—Kecan Pavr. 6d. July. 
The Legends of Genesis. Dr.*H. Gunkel. : 
The Secular Policy of the Papacy. F. W. Fitzpatrick. 
Seven ; the Sacred Number. Illustrated. Dr. Paul Carus. 
Outing.—InTeRNATIONAL News Co. 25 cents. July. 


The Ancestry of the Coach. Illustrated. FE. Penfield. 

Story of the Brook Trout. J. D, Quackenbos. 

Summering in Norfolk. Illustrated. J. W. White. 

The Ame:ica’s Cup is safe. J. R. Spears. 

To the Summit of Mount Ranier. Illustrated. 

Hunting Octopus and Squid; ‘Ten-Armed Game. 
Holder. 

Beginning Poultry-Breeding.~ Illustrated. H.S. Babcock. 

How to dress the Fish; After Walton. Illustrated. Clarence Deming. 

Bicycling from Montreal to Ste. Anne. Illustrated. F. Farrington. 

Bird Architecture. Illustrated. G. Stratton-Porter. 

Country Walking for Women. Illustrated. Mary B. Mullett. 

The Turf Career of William C. Witney. Illustrated. W. H. Rowe. 


Ada Woodruff Anderson. 
Illustrated. C. F 
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Overland Monthly.—San Francisco, 10 cents. June. 


The Trail in,the Redwoods, California. Illustrated. W. G. Bonner. 
‘Lahiti. Illustrated. Arthur Inkersley. . 

‘he Haidah Indians. Illustrated. Margaret W. Lei hton, 

Homing Pigeons in Local Lofts. Illustrated. Theodore Gontz. 
Rose Carnival and Santa Clara Valley. Illustrated. H. L. Wells. 


Paidologist.—Campray House, CHELTENHAM, 15. 6d. per annum, 


Child-Study. Prof. Lloyd Morgan. re : 

Developesnt of the Will between the Ages of Five and Thirteen. C. 
erford. 

Notes on Clacton College. H. Picton. 


Palestine Exploration Fund.—38, Conpuir Street. 2s. 6d. July. 


The Rock-Cut Tombs in Wady er-Rababi, Jerusalem. Continued. R. A, 
Stewart Macalister. 

The Rock-Cut Chapel at Beit Leyi. , 

A Recently-Discovered Mosaic at Jerusalem, Illustrated. Dr. Conrad 
Schick and John Dickson, 3 Be 

Archzxological and Epigraphic Notes on Palestine. Continued. Prof. 
Clermont-Ganneau. 

Woman in the East. Concluded. P. J. Baldensperger. ‘ 

‘The Site of Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. Canon MacColl. 

‘I'he Site of the Holy Sepulchre. Canon Gell. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roap. 1s, August. 


The Evolution of the Leviathan; the Fight for the Atlantic. Illustrated. 
F, A. A, Talbot. : 

Napoleon at Play; His Married Life at La Malmaison. _ Illustrated. 
Georges De Dubor. 4 iy 

The Game of '* Bridge,” and How to play It. Illustrated. A “‘ Bridger. 

‘Lhe Story of the Mono-Rail; Over a Hundred Miles an Hour. Illustrated. 
Wayland Smith, Jun. 

The Cost of a Sco:ch Moor. Illustrated. J. Watson Lyall, 

‘The Canadian Rockies as a Climbing Ground; the New Switzerland. 
Illustrated. W. D. Wilcox. , 

The Okapi; the New Quadruped from Central Afiica. Illustrated. 
Frank k. Beddard. 


Parents’ Review.—Kecan Paut. 6d. July. 


Education is a Life. Miss C. M. Mason. 

First Read ng Lessons. Miss E. Armitage. 

Picture Talks, Miss K, R. Hammond. , 

ae Lives” as affording Some Education as a Citizen. Miss M. 
mbler. 

Early Lessons in English Grammar. Miss B. S. Wingate. 

Nursery Discipline. Mrs. Ridges. 

The School according to Ruskin. J. L. Paton. 


Philosophical Review.—Macmittan. 3s. July. 


The Utilitarian Estimate of Knowledge. Prof. James Seth. 
The Earliest Greek Philosophy. Prof. F. J. E. Woodbridge. 
‘The Berkeleian Doctrine of Space. Prof. George S. Fullerton. 
German Philosophical Literature. Prof. Erick Adickes. 


Physical Review.—Macmitian. 50 cents. June. 


sia egg of Temperature upon the Photo-electric Effect. John 

Zeleny. 

Currents and Potential on Submarine Cables produced by Line-wave 
Electromotive Forces. A. C. Crehore. 

The Two Specific Heats of Gases. W. P. Boynton. 

On a Form of Artificial Submarine Cable. A. Trowbridge. 

The Wilder Physical Laboratory of Dartmouth College. E, F. Nichols. 


Political Science narcoeass "ien University Press, 3s. 6d. 
une. 

The Economic Ages. F. H. Giddings. 

‘lhe Chicago Building ‘Trades Dispute. Continued. E. L. Bogart. 

‘The Trust Companies. A. D. Noyes. 

Municipal Activity in England. Elsie Watson. 

Mississippi during the Civil War. J. W. Garner. 

Tne Private Issue of Token Coins. R. P. Falkner. 


Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. August. 


Is Positivism a Sect? J. H. Bridges. E 
‘The Anti-Education Bill; as in Alabama. Frederic Harrison. 
A Return from Elba. E. S. Beesly. 


(Practical Teacher.—33, Paternoster Row. 6d. August. 


The Common Schools of Russia. 

The London County Counc.| Training College. 

Cottage Gardening in a City School. Charles Hubbard. 
Peter Guthrie Tait. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—MacCatta anp Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 80 cents. July. 


Growth of Presbyterian Sabbath-School Polity. Edward T. Bromfield, 
Facts, Doctrines, and Ideals. Edward H. Griffin. 
Calvin’s Literary Work. F. Brunetiére, 
esus’ Witness to Himself in the Fourth Gospel. J. Ritchie Smith.. 
hilip William Otterbein and the Reformed Church. W. J. Hinke. 








OF REVIEWS. 


Psychological Review.—Macmitian. 3s. July. 
A Provisional Distribution of the Population of the United States into 
Psychological Classes. F. H. Giddings. 
On the Voluntary Control of the Force of Movement. R. S. Woodworth. 
‘The Problem of a ‘‘ Logic of the Emotions” and Affective Memory. Con- 
tinued. Wilbur M. Urban, 
The Psychology of Number ; a Genetic View. M. V. O’Shea. 
The Estimation of Magnitudes. E. L. Thorndike and R. 5. Woodworth. 


Public Health.—129, SHAFTEsBURY AvENUE. 15. July. 

A Note on Methods for the Chemical Purification of Drinking Water. 
A. Warner, k . 

On the Present Condition of Our Knowledge of the Atiolog:cal Agent in 
Vaccin.a and Variola. Reginald Farrar. 

On the Housing of the Working Classes in Hackney. J. King Warry. 

On the Influence of Ozone on the Vitality of Some Pathogenic and Other 
Bacteria. A. Ransome and A, G. R. Foulerton. 

The Lighting, Cleanliness, and Ventilation of Small Workshops. John 
Robertsoa. 


Public School Magazine.—13:, Temecte Cuamsers. 6d. July. 
The Vagrant at Harrow. Illustrated. 
A Sketca of Public School Cricket. Illustrated. P. F, Warner. 


Quarterly Review.—Joun Murray. 6s. July. 
Negro Nileland and Uganda. With Map. 
‘The Newfoundland Question. 
‘Lhe Philosophical Radicals. | 
‘Lhe Decay of Our Sea Fisheries. 
New Lights on Milton. 
Recent Mountaineering. 
‘Lhe Date of Dante’s Vision. 
Society Croakers. 
The Protectorate of Cromwell. 
‘Lhe Dawn of Greece. 
‘The Popular Novel. 
‘Tuberculosis, 
‘Lhe Chinese Fiasco. 
Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. August. 
Country Holidays for Children; Little Innocents Abroad. Illustrated’ 
D. L. Woolmer. 
Episcopal Heraldry. Illustrated. Rev. Chas. Herbert. 
Tne King’s Foundation Stones. Illustrated. A. Wallis Myers. 
Abney Park ; an Historic Resting Place. Illustrated. John Alt Porter. 
Rev. James Chalmers ; the Great-Heart of New Guinea. Illustrated. Rey. 
W. Garrett Horder. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lang. 6d. July. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway and Ireland. Illustrated. 

Summer Serv.ces. Brunel Rcdivivus. 

London-Suburban Train Services. Illustrated. W. J. Scott. 

‘Lhe Imperial, Limited (Canadian Pacific Railway) ; a World Famous Train. 
Illustrated. 

‘The Making of Railway Rates. Illustrated. A. H. Tatlow. 

The Great Venezuelan Railway. Illustrated. A. Vale. 

Edinburgh (Princes Street) Railway Station. Illustrated. Smellie Tarbet. 

Engines and Tenders of Gold. Illustrated. H. Macfarlane. 

‘the Railways of North Devon. Illustrated. John Bosham. 

By Railway to ‘Tattenham Corner. Illust.ated. P. W. Wilson. 

‘Lne Railway Exhibits at the Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated. D. T. 
‘Timins. 

Review of sneatateidliameane” vag QvuEEN STREET, MELEOURNE. 

gd. May. 

The Duke of York and the Commonwealth Parliament. Illustrated. 
W. H. Fitchett. 

South Australia at the beginning of the Century. Illustrated. 

. T. Burgess. 

Why I talked Gaelic in the House of Commons, Thomas O’Donnell. 

Dr. Winnington-Ingram, Bishop of London. W. ‘I. Stead. 

With the Naval Contingent in China. One of Its Officers., 


June. 
Wellington in the Peninsula. W. H. Fitchett. 
‘The Australian Census. Thomas kwing. 
Postal Cable Development. Sir Sandford Fleming. 
Count ‘Yolstoy in Thought and Acuon. R. K. C. Long. 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. August 

Picture-Posters That fill Theatres. Illustrated. H. L. Adam. 
tyes. Illustrated, Livingstone Black. 
Curiosities of the North Pote. Illustrated. Vice-Admiral A. H. Markham. 
Making Fire. Illustrated. René Bacie. 
Alkmaar ; the Home of the Dutch Cheese. Illustrated. V. Gribayedoff. 
Ouc Cricketers’ Cranks. Illustrated. John Jones. 

St. George.—Grorce AtLeN. 1s. July. 
Chivalry, Medieval and Modern. J. L. Paton. 
F. W, H. Myers. Dr. Oliver Lodge. 
Ruskin’s Moral Ideas in History. Richard Whiteing. 
Ruskin Hall, Oxford. Dennis Hird. 

St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. 1s. August. 
The Wild-Beast Tamer. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 

School World.—Macmittan. 6d. August. 


General Knowledge Papers. J. D. McClure. 
The Study of Local History. A. M. Davies. 
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LEADING C®@NTENTS OF 


Science Gossip.—r10, Srranp. 6d. July. 
Radiograph of Naja T.ipudians. Illustrated. C. Ainsworth Mitchell. 
Gilb ay hite of Selbo-ne ; an Unrecognised Pioneer. W. Johnson. 


Ciassification of British Ticks. Illustrated. Continued. E.G. Wheler. 
Irish Plant-Names. John H. Barbour. 


aes PN of the Palzarctic Region. Illustrated. Continued, Henry C. 


British ., Se Mites. Illustrated. Continued, C. F. George. 
Scottish Geographical Bagatine.—Bawsne STANFORD. 1s. 6d. 
uly. 
Polar Exploration, etc. ; Address to the Royal Geographical Society. Sir 
Clements R. Markham. 

Basutoland and the Basutos. Sir Godfrey Lagden. 

Railway Schemes in Relation to British Central Africa. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. ts. 

Rural New York City. Illustrated. Jesse L. Williams. 
Strand Magazine.—Gzorce Newnes. 6d. August. 

The Scrap-Book of Hans Christian Andersen. Illustrated 

Mr. De Bessell ; a Lightning Modeller. Illustrated. Frank Holmfield. 


S. H. F. Capenny. 
August. 


Capt. Andrews; Across the Atlantic in a Twelve-Foot Boat. Illustrated. 
F. A. Talbot. 
Sunday at Home.—s6, PaTerNoster Row. 6d. August 


Babylon. Illustrated. Ella E. Overton. 

Shaking off the Yoke of Rome; a Talk with Prof. L. Witt, of Halle. 
With Portrait. 

A Mission of Mercy to Suff.ring Women, Tangier. 
of Meath. 

The Martyrs’ Memorial, Lewes. Illustrated. J. Rutherfurd. 

The Later Days of Alfred the Great. Illustrated. D. Alcock. 

Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. August. 

father Ivan of Cronstadt. With Portrait. Rev. J. Burns. 

aps Folk. Llustrated. James Wells. 

n the Churches of the Old ‘Time. Sarah Wilson. 

The Story of a Present-Day Deliverance in China. Illustrated. Mrs. 


Bryson. ; ‘ 
Rev. Dr. Dunning, of Boston, With Portrait. F. E. Hamer. 
Mrs. Nassau Senior. F. D. How. 


Sunday Strand.—Grorce Newnes. 


Illustrated. Countess 


6d. August. 


Dr. Norman Straton, Bishop of Sodor and Man. Illustrated. Rev. W. L. 
Willi ums. 

Sunday in London. Illustrated. Miss M. S. Warren. 

Sir Josiah Mason and the Birth of the Birmingham University. Illustrated. 


N. Murrell Marris. 
The Usagara Mission, East Africa. 
The Cancer Charity at the Middlesex Hospital ; 
Illustrated. 


Temple Bar.—Macmitian. 1s. 
{n an Egyp: ian Garden. 
Brown, J. R. Mozley. 
A Village by the Sea. Rev. John Vaughan. 


Temple Magazine.—Horace MarsHatt. 6d. August. 
Ambulance Dogs and Their Work. Illustrated. Thekla Bowser. 
Woman and the New Century. Lady Violet Greville. 
The King as an Undergraduate. Illustrated. Hugh W. Strong. 
The Boys’ Brigade in Some of Its Aspects. Charles B. Penny. 
Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire ; a Famous Scripture Residence. _ Illus- 
trated. George A. Wade. 
Hadleigh Labour Gabeor. Illustrate 1. Catherine Carson. 
Rev. John Cadvan Davies ; the Poet-Preacher of Wales. 
wyneth Vaughan. 
A Holi ay in Romantic Wales. Illustrated. Arthur Playford. 

The Work of the Ragged School Union. Illustrated. Robert Vincent. 
Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam Pace. 1s. July. 
Thought-Power, Its Control and Culture. Concluded. Mrs. Annie Besant. 

The Wider Toleration. Mrs. Williams. , 

The Fourth-Gospel Problem. G. R. S. Mead. 

Is Pain Gain ? iss Cust, 

Guru NAnak ; the Founder of the Sikh Religion. Bertram Keightley. 

Dharma, or Eastern and Western Ideals. Mrs. Corbett. 
United Service Magazine.—W. CLowes. 2s. 

The Attack at Trafalgar. L. G. Carr Laughton. 

Sir Edward Howard; Henry VIII.’s Lord High Admiral. 


Standing. 
Notes on the Evolution of Infintry Tactics. Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 


Illustrated. Rev. Henry Cole. 
For Your Credit’s Sake. 


August. 


Illustrated. 


August. 


Percy C. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benzicex anv Co., Ernstepetn. 50 Pf. July 
Weckalsdorp and Adersbach. Illustrated. P. Kohler. 
Witchcraft Past and Present. A. Meinhold. 
Family Names. J. Auer. 
Antarctic Expeditions. 

Daheim,—Vetuacen unp Ktasina, Lerrzic. 20Pf. July 6. ’ 


Riga. Illustrated. A. Buchholtz. 
July 13. 
The Oath ot Paardekraal. 
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T. Miller 


Continued. With Maps. 


Guerilla or Partisan Warfare. 
Maguire. 


Suffrage and Service. John H. Burton. 
Some Operations about Slinger’s Fontein, February, 1900. 
W. Stubbs. 
Tactical Training in the British Army. Outsider. 
Ruminations of a Regimental Officer. 
‘The Complete Kit of the Infantry Officer. Major G. W. Savile. 
The Loss of Capri in 1808, Algernon Warren, 
War and Assurance. Pux. 
Werner’s Magazine.—43, East gre Srreet, New York. 
25cents. July 


Major-Gen. F 


Elocution in Education. 
The Jewish Stage. Illustrated. B. Gorin. 
American Songs. Grace B, Faxon. 
Westminster Review.—8, York Buritpincs, ADELPHI. 
August. 
Peter Struthers. 
a Candid Liberal View of Mr. 


as. 6d. 


South Africa and Imperislism. 

The Political Sir Willoughby Patterne ; 
Chamberlain. J. 8. Hobman. 

Co-Operators and the New Century. 

‘The Russo-Chinese Imbroglio. Tais-ko and Chas. Stanford. 

‘The Rural Exodus. FE. A. Selby Lowndes. 

The Intolerable Situation in Rome. H. M. Vaughan. 

Marriage and Morality. Agnes G. Lewis. 

Stephen Phillips. Ernest A. Savage 

Henry George's Biography. Themes Scanlon. 

Western Sciénce from an Eastern Standpoint. Pramathamath. 


Wide World Magazine,—Gerorce Newnes. 6d. August. 

The Great Boer War. Continued. Illustrated. Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 

Some Curious Modes of Travel. Illustrated. Delavan L. Pierson. 

A Lady in Besieged Pekin. Illustrated. Miss Juliet Bredon. 

A Record Journey in South Africa, Continued. Illustrated, Major A. St. 
Hill Gibbons. 

The Pigeon-Post at Sea and in War. 

Twelve Thousand Miles awheel in India. 
Workman. 

The Massacre of General Custer and His Command by the Savage Sioux. 
Illustrated. Alfred Burkholder. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. August. 
Some High Divers and Their Ways. Illustrated. Walter Kilbey. 
Animals That are Soldiers. Illustrated. York Hopewell. 
The Torpedo School of the Royal Navy. Illustrated. Herbert C. Pike. 
How to telegraph Handwriting. Illustrated. H. Morgan-Browne. 
Down a Cornish Tin Mine. Illustrated. R. H. Sherard. 
Dean Hole at Rochester; the King of the Roses, Illustrated. 

H. Morrison. 


Illustrated. Adrien de Jassaud. 
Illustrated. Mrs. Fanny B. 


Millicent 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anp Stovcuton. 6d. August. 
Our Popular Queen Consort. Continued. Illustrated. Mrs. S. A. 
Tooley. 
The Royal Palace of Holyrood House. Illustrated. A. Ireland Robert- 


son. 
es AGAR STREET, STRAND. 

Women and Poetry. Lady Margaret Sackville. 
Round about the Scilly Isles. Illustrated. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 


World’s Work.—Dovstepay, Pace anp Co., New York. 


6d. August. 


25 cents, 
uly. 
The Bournville V oe Trust, Birmingham ; a Trust for Social Betterment. 
Illustrated. H. To!man. 
Photographing Tropical Fishes. Illustrated. A. R. Dugmore. 
Our Relations with Canada. i: D. Whelpley. 
‘The Revolution in Farming. H. Bailey. 
Why the French Republic is strong. Sydney Brooks. 
Road Building ; the Good Roads Train. Illustrated. Earl Mavo. 
‘The Hampton Institute ; the Salvation of the Negro. Illustrated. 
* 'T. Washington. 
Alexander Johnson Cassatt. Illustrated. Francis N. 
The Machinery of Wall Street. S. A. Nelson. 
Trees and Civilisation, Illustrated. Gifford Pinchot. 
James R. Keene, Manipulator. Illustrated. Edwin Le Fevre. 


Young Man.—Horace Marswatr, 3d. August. 
The Young Man’s Duty as a Citizen. Illustrated. 
William Clarke. With Portraits. Historicus. 
Solar Problems. Frank Ballard. 
Young Woman.—Horace MarsHALt. 
The Story of Charlotte Bronté. Continued. 


Booker 
Barksdale. 


3d. August. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Origin of the Seven Years’ War. W. von Bremen. 

The Open Air Museum at Steckhole. Illustrated. F. Mewius. 
y 20. 

Schloss Beynuhnen. Illustrated. A. Harder. 

The Ori; in of Inns in Germany. Prof. E. Heyck. 

German Names. Dr. H. Sendling. 


July 27. 
With Portrait. Dr. K. Kinzel. 
E. Foerster. 


Prof. E. Heyck. 


Philipp Spitta, Poet. 
Submarine Boats. Illustrated. 
Prince Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe. 
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40 Pf. Heft 13. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pustet, REGENSBURG. 
Illustrated. L. 


Under the Sceptre of the Flower-Queen at Cologne. 
Kiesgen. 
Worishofen. Illustrated. G. S. 
The Crescentia Celebration at Kaufbeuren. 
Heft 14. 


Illustrated. M. W. 
J. Gottwald. 
Illustrated. Dr. 


Illustrated. H. W. 


Oberstein. Illustrated. 

The Consolation Chapel at Paris. 

The Taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 1453. 

The Picture Cycle of the Albertus Chapel, Regensburg. 
W. Schenz. 


Deutsche Revue.—DeutscHe VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
6 Mks. perqr. July. 
English Opinion on Queen Victoria. Sir Richard Temple. 
wil Progress in Modern Weapons do away with Wars? Old Officer. 
The Secret Agent. H. von Poschinger. 
Letters to Munkacsy. F..W. Ilges. 
Joséph Joachim. W. von Wasielewski. 
Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst and the Paris Conference on the Metric 
System, May 20, 1875. Prof. W. Foerster. 
Autobiographical. Continued. Justus von Gruner. 
The Marriage of Louis XV. with Maria Leszczynska. 
Brentano. 
The Dangers of Epileptics. C. Pelman. 
The American Regiment in the Philippine Islands, rgor. 
Deutsche Rundschau.—Gzortner Paste! Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 
uly. 
The House of Rothschild. Continued. R. Ehrenberg. 
Malaria. Dr. A. Marmorek. 
H. Sienkiewicz, M. von Brandt. 
Malaysia. Continued. E. Haeckel. 
Sofia W. Kowalewsky ; Autobiographical. 
Heine and Christiani. Continued. E. Elster. 
Deutsche Worte.—Lancecasse 15, VieENNA, VIII./1. 
Jesus of Nazareth. Deputy Pernerstorfer. 


Prof. F. Funk- 


P. Bigelow. 


1 Mk. June. 


Dokumente der Frauen.—Marie Lanc, MAGDALENEN-STRASSE 12, 
IENNA VI.;1. 50 Pf. July 1. 

The Population Question in France. Dr. J. Goldstein. 
Gesellschaft.—E. Pierson, Drespen. 75 Pf. July 1. 

Goethe and Haeckel. Max Seiling. 

The Goethe University.. Dr. T. Poppe. 

The Dresden Art Exhibition. E. Kalkschmidt. 

The Musicians’ Conference at Heidelberg. Paul Ehlers 

July 15. 

Pre-Natal Training. F. Baron Paumgarten. 

Bayreuth. Arthur Seidl. 

Berlin Art Exhibitions. E. Kalkschmidt. 
Grenzboten.—F. W. Grunow, Lerezic. 

Housing and Land Questions. Concluded. 

Travelling Expenses of Officials. 

School Reform. J. Kreutzer, 

Friedrich List. Continued. 


& July 4. 
Count Biilow and the Unveiling of the Bismarck Monument. 
Psychology and Anthropology. 


1 Mk. June 27. 


: July 1. 
The Campaign in China. 
The British Parliament. H. Bartels. 
The Cost of Lawsuits. E. Josef. 


uly 18. 
The Recolonization of South Aad, E. Kapff. 
Reform of Official Statistics. 
The Cost of Lawsuits, Continued. E. Jesef. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de Géographie.—s, Ruz pe Mézizres, Pais. 4 frs. July. 
Fjords, Alpine Valleys, and Sub-Alpine Lakes. E. de Martonne. 

The Origin of the Western Alpine Valleys. Illustrated. M. Lugeon. 
Beaujolais. P. Privat Deschanel. 

Hypsometrical Map of Morocco, With Map. R. de Flotte-Roquevaire. 
Mactar, Central Tunis. Illustrated. C. Monchicourt. 


Annales des Sciences Politiques.—108, Boutevarp SAint-GERMAIN, 
bear Paris. 3 fts.50c. July. 
The Organisation and the Xé/e of Political Science. G. Alix. 
—_ ngland, and the United States and the Isthmian Canal. 
ure. 
The United States and World Politics. H. Hauser. 
The Fiscal System of Carlsbad. V. Marcé. 
Wages and Prices in France and in the United States during the Last Half- 
Century. R. Savary. ¢ 
L’Art du Théatre.—28, Rue pe RICHELIEU, Paris. 
“*L’Ouragan.” Illustrated. 
“* La Petite Fonctionnaire.” Illustrated. C. Midlau. 
**Ma Fée!” Illustrated. Pierre Veber. 
Gesture. Illustrated. A. de Rochas. 


Association Catholique.—14, Rue pe t’Appaye, Paris. 2frs. July. 
Social Salvation by Classification of Professions. Mgr. Péchenard. 
Workmen’s Pensions ; Discussion. 


P. Lefé- 


1fr.75c. July. 











OF REVIEWS. 


July 25. 


Concluded. H. Bartels. 
Continued. 


Holland and Germany. 
The British Parliament. 
The Recolonization of South America. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 
Charles André Bulle. Illustrated. K. E. Schmidt, 
French Art and French. Arts and Crafts at the 

Ijlustrated. L. 
Monatsschrift fir Stadt und Land.—E. Uncteicu, Lerrzic. 
t Mk. 25 Pf. July. 
The Woman Question. Pastor Wilhelmi. 
Frederick William IV. and Manteuffel. C. von Zepelin. 
Goethe Celebrations and Goethe Study. Dr. L. Lane. 
The Art Exhibition at Dresden. H. Lobedan. 
Nord und Siid.—Scuvesiscue VeRLAGS-ANSTALT, BRESLAU. 
uly. 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. With Portrait. Josef Theodor. 
Heinrich Laube and Franz Dingelstedt. Paul Lindau. 
The Development of Marriage. J. Burghold. 
The Significance and Origin of the German Name. Major-Gen. Wolf. 
Language Criticism. H. Lindau. 
Socialistische Monatshefte.—Lirzowstr. 85a, Bertin, W. 50 PE. 


uly 
The Millerand Case. 


E. Kapff. 
1 Mk. July. 


Paris Exhibition. 


2 Mks. 


G. von Vollmar. 

The Agrarian Movement and Parties in South Germany. M. Schippel. 
Karl Kautsky and Socialism. P. Kampffmeyer. 

Trade Unions and the Bettering of the Working Classes. | R. Schmidt. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach,—Herpver, FREIBURG, BADEN. 
to Mks. 80 Pf, perann. July. 
Catholic Ethics. A. Lehmkuhl.- 
André Marie Ampére. C. A. Kneller. 
Germany’s Most Ancient Churches. S. Beissel. 
The Vatican under Nicholas V. J. Hilgers. 
Franz Eichert. W. Kreiten. 
Ueber Land und Meer.—Devtscue VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
‘ 1 Mk. Heft 13. 
Arthur Hazelius and the Open Air Museum at Stockholm. Illustrated. 
Under-Water Photography. Illustrated. E. D. Bernhardt. 
Munich, etc. B. Rauchenegger. 
Schloss Abénberg. Illustrated. H. Arnold. 
Mountain Sickness. F. Ranzow. 
Naples. Illustrated. Dr. H. Barth. 
Reinhold Begas and the Bismarck Monument at Berlin. 
A. Romer. 
Hamlet. H. Mielke. 


Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Leurzic. 
26 Mks. perann. July. 
Pictures in Pavia. Illustrated. G. Frizzoni. i 
Diirer’s Madonna of 1519; and the Relations of Diirer and Holbein to 
Leonardo da Vinci. Illustrated. J. Strzygowski. 
Stefano Satri and S. Omobono, at Rome. Illustrated. E. Steinmann. 
Jacopo Della Quercia and_His Influence on Sodoma. Illustrated. L. M. 
Richter. 
Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breitxorr 
uNnD HAERTEL, Leivzic. 1o Mks. perann. July. 
Women as Teachers of Music. Louise Miiller. 
Prof. Stanford’s ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing.” C. Maclean, 
The Musicians’ Conference at ‘Heidelberg. F. Stein. 
Zukunft,—Maximitian HARDEN, Berin. 50 Pf. July 13. 
The Hellenic School. Dr. M. Pomtow. . 
July 20. 
B. Riittenauer. 
uly 27. 


F. Oppenheimer. 


Illustrated. Dr. 


The Darmstadt Artists’ Colony. 
Berlin’s Buildings. 


MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque Universelle.—18, Kinc Witt1AM STREET, SrRAnb. 
20s. per annum. July. 
Henriette Meuricoffre. A. Glardon. 
Finland. E. Mottaz. 
Across South America. F. Macler. 
Earthquakes. C. Bihrer. 


Correspondant.—31, Rue nye pa Paris. 2 frs. 50c. 
uly rc. 
Declaration of the Bishops and Heads of French Catholic Missions in China. 
Crossing the Mediterranean in a Balloon, Comte H. de la Vaulx. 
The Conversion of Cardinal Manning. P. Thureau-Dangin. 
The Suez Canal. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 
The Evolution of the Socialist Party and Its Action in the Strikes of the 
Year. L, de Seilhac. : 
Liberty in Charity. H. Joly. 
July 25. 
French Catholic Missions. J. B. Piolet. 
Submarine Boats. ; ; 
The Castles of the King of Bavaria. J. de Witte. 
The Church and the University under the Third Republic. J. Latappy. 
Balaclava and Inkermann. G. Bapst. 
The Wounded and Doctors in Modern Wars. Dr. M. Buret. 
Folk-Song in Spain. Mise. de San Carlos de Pedroso. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricue tev, Paris, 3 frs. 50 ¢. 
July. 

Municipalism. H. Bouet. 

Ricardo. A. Pinard. 


Tke Reform of Stock Exchange Legislation in Germany. A. Raffalovich. 


Galveston. D. Be 
The Mouth of the Niger. M. L. 

Ménestrel.—2 4s. Ruz Vivienne, Paris. 30. 
Musical Art and Its Interpreters in the rgth Century. 


Mercure de France.—15, Rue ve v’ Ecuaupé-Saint-GERMAIN, Paris. 
2frs. July. 
Francis Jammes and Charles Guérin. P. Quillard. 
German Culture. P. Lasserre. 
Monde Moderne.—s, Rve Sr. Benotr, Paris. 1 fr. 50c. July. 
A French Canal from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. Illustrated. M. 
A. Morel. 
The Calvaries of Brittany. 
The Ruins of Carthage. 


July 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Paul d’ Estrées. 


Illustrated. C. Le Goffic. 
Illustrated. Captain Danrit. 


The Wooden Churches of Hungary. Illustrated. H. Nogresseau. 
Penzance. Illustrated. H. Potez. 
Andrea Mantegna. Illustrated. E. Miintz. 


Disappearing Paris. Illustrated. C. de Tours. 
Coffze. Illustrated. L. de Leymarie. 


Nouvelle Revue.—18, Kinc Wittiam Street, STRAND. 
55 frs. per annum. July 1. 
The Algerian Question. C. de Saint-Aignan. 
The South African War. Captain Gilbert. 
Mistral and Jasmin. B. d’Agen. 
The Wealth of the Religious Dalen. A. M. 
The Socialistic Garble. G. Kahn. 
uly 15. 

The South African War. Captain Gilbert. 
America’s Yellow Danger. M. Dumoret. 
The Sculptors of the Renaissance. Atalone. 
The French Settlement in Aosta. P. Melon. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, BouLevarp PolssonnizRE, 
ARIS. 2 ffs. 50c. June 30. 
P. Siefert. 
M. Cheliga. 
C zat: « 


France in China. 
A. K'sielewski. 


Urbain Rattazzi. Mme. Rattazzi. 


Peter eng RS Gittens. 

The Salon. . Haller. 

Questions aeons et + ae) ~ glia RveE CAsseTTE, Paris. 
tfr. July. 

England and Morocco, _R. de Caix. 


Canals in Austria, H. Daurys. _ : 
The International Colonial Institution and the Session at the Hague. C. 


Noufflard. 
The English Schools of Tropical Medicine. L. Dyé. 


Réforme Sociale.—5;4, Rue pe Seine, Paris.” 1 fr. 
The Condition of W omen. F, Auburtin. 
The Société d’Economie Sociale and the U — a 
Socialism and the Struggles of To-morrow. J. I 

July 16. 

The Homes of Young Girls in Large Cities. G. Picot. 
The Organisation of the Family under the New German Code. A. 

Crétinon. 
Women’s Work at Lyon. Mlle. M. L. Rochebillard. 
Woman and Divorce. M. Thibault. 
The Social Work of the Locomotive. 
Sunday Rest. 


Revue de |’Art.—28, Rue pu Mont-Tuapor, Paris. 


July 1. 
A. Dalaire. 


U. Gué.in. 

7 frs. soc. 
uly. 

— Charles Cazin. Illustrated. L. Bénédite. 


ingraving of Medals, etc., at the Salons of rgor. 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. E. Babelon, 


Decorative Art at the Salons. E. Molinier. 


The Precious Stones in the Kremlin, a neg E. Miintz. 
Adolphe Frangois Cals. Illustrated. E. Daci 
Perugini and the Umbrian School. Illustrated. “E. Male. 


Revue Blanche,.—23, BouLevarp ves ITALIENS, Paris. 1 fr. July 1. 
Russia and China, A, Ular. 
July 15. 
Strikes. H. Dagan. 
Revue Chrétienne.—11, AVENUE DE 1’ OBSERVATOIRE, PARIS. 
1o frs, per annum, July 1. 
Memoirs of a Man Condemned to Death. J. Arboux. 
Edmond Scherer at the Geneva Oratory. F. Puaux. 
Queen Victoria. A. Barthélémy. 
Fanny Guinness. M,. Tiedemann, 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc WitttAm STREET, STRAND. 
2 frs. per annum, July t. 

The Coalitions Law (1864). E. Ollivier. 

The Duchess of Burgundy and the Savey Alliance. 
Antwerp, Genoa, and Hamburg. R.G Lévy. 

The Childhood Exhibition, R. de La Sizeranne. 
Leprosy. .A. Dastre. 

July 1s. 


History according to Tacitus. G. Boissier. 

Napoleon III., Bismarck, and the Polish Question. E, Ollivier. 
Socialistic Morality. A. Fouillée. 

North Brittany: French Northern Ports. C. Lenthéric. 


Comte d’ Haussonville. 
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Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, Rue Sovrrtor, Paris. 20 frs. 


per annum. June. 
The Chief Ports of Germany. Concluded. A. Aftalion, 
Direct Taxation in France. Concluded. H. Truchy. 
Modern Agriculture. Continued. J. Hitier. 


Revue Frangaise de Y’ ‘Etranger et des Colonies.—32, Rue pE La 
Victoire, Paris. 2frs. July. 

The Development of Indo-China. G,. Vasco. 

French Cables. G. Demanche. 

The{Commerce of the French Colonies. 

Gold. Illustrated. J. Servigny. 

The ‘Transvz aal War. Continued. C. de Lasalle. 


Revue Générale.—16, Ruz TREvRENBERG, BRUSSELS. 
July. 


P. Barré. 


12 frs perannum. 


Xavier de Ravignan. C. Woeste. 

Brazil of To-day. E. € ‘de Wiart. 

Justin MacCarthy and His Reminiscences. A. Nerinca. 

Moliére’s Women. Concluded. H. Davignon. 

“ Quo Vadis.” J. Semeria. 

Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—:6, 
18 frs. perann. June. 

Syndicates and Co-operation. J. Cabouat. 

The Paris Exhibition. L. L. Vauthier and A. Coste. 

Wealth and Power ; Discussion. 

Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale.—s, Rve pe Méziires, 

PARIS. 3frs. July. 
G. Milhaud. 


Rve Sovrriot, Pris. 


Auguste Comte on Order. 
Objections to the New Philosophy. E. Le Roy. 

The New Philosophy and Intellectualism. L. Brunschvicg. 
The New Philosophy and Intellectualism. P. Landormy. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rue ves Saints-Péres, Paris. 
1fr.50c. July rt. 
Unpublished Correspondence of the Two Lamennais. 
oseph Fouché. Continued. J. de Brébisson. 
Miracles and Science. Continued. F. de Bénéjac. 
The New Protestantism in the South-West. Continued. L. Armand, 
The Religious and Moral State of France. Concluded. L. Boutié. 
Catholic Schools and Neutral Schools. R. Jeannel. 
July 15. 
Letter to the Heads of Orders and Religious Institutions. 
The Law of Association. 
Mgr. Guérin. Continued. J. Févre. 
Théodore Botrel. J. Hervé Bazin. 
Miracles and Science. Continued. Francois de Bénéjac. 
Joseph Fouché. Continued. J. de Brébisson. 
The New Protestantism in the South-West. Continued. L. Armand. 
The Two Lamennais. Continued. A. Roussel. 
Revue de Morale Sociale.—108, Bou_evarp St. Germain, Paris. 
2fr.75c. June. 
L. Ferriére. 
A. Le Foyer. 
R. de La Grasserie. 


A. Roussel. 


Leo XIII. 


Social Education. 
A New Marriage Code. 
A Parliament of Women. 


Women on the Stage. J. Marcya. 

Revue de Paris.—Asuer, 13, Beprorp Street, STRAND. 60 frs. per 
annum. July 1. 

Turgot. Ernest Renan. ; 

A Population Paradox. P. Mille. 


a Precursor of Ibsen. M. Muret. 


Soeren Kierkegaard ; 
W. Beaumont. 


Is there an Austrian Question ? 


July 1s. 
An International Language. M. Bréal. 
Moscow before 1812. E. Haumant. 


French Public Health. Dr. XXX. 
Letters to the Duchess Decazes. F. Ponsard. 
The True Claude Gueux. J. Bregeault. 


Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—s, Rue pe Mézitres, Paris. 
3 frs. July 10. 

Cotton in France. O. Senn. 

The Proposed Law Conce srning Mechanics, etc. 

Co-operative Organisation of the Wheat Trade. 

Algeria. Algerian. 

Morocco. H. Lorin. 

Arnaud de l’Ariége. J. Signorel. 

The Suez Canal. C., Roux. 


A. Souchon. 


Revue des Revues.—12, AvENvVE DE L’OpfrA, Paris. 1rfr. July rt. 
The Future of the Peace Propaganda. J. Novikoff.. 

Some Painters of Women. Illustrated. C. Mauclair. 

The Evolution of Charlatanism. D. F. Regnault. ; 

A Tolstoy Colony at Tuckton House, near Christchurch. J. W. Bien- 


stock. 
The Child in Contemporary French Fiction. 
Cocaine. Illustrated. Dr. R. Romme. 

July 15. 

R. Paulucci di Calboli. 
Abyssinia and France. V. Goedorp. 
Egyptian Women. Illustrated. J. d’ Ivray. 
Progress in Electricity. Illustrated. G. Roux. 
Gustave Flaubert. Mme. R. d’Ulmés. 
A Lorraine Journal during the War of 1870. 


M. A. Leblond. 


Italian Models. 


Mme. d2 Fallois. 
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Revue Socialiste,—27, Rue pg Ricue.iev, Paris. rfr.50c. July. 


Freedom of Religious Instruction. L. Foubert. 
Homicide in Italy. . Colajani. 
Agrarian ce mn sags A the United States, A. Chaboseau. 
Agricol Perdiguier. E, Museux. 
Revue Universelle.—Lisrairi Larousse, 17, RuE MONTPARNASSE, 
Paris. soc. July 6. 
People’s Plays in France; Symposium. Illustrated. 


yy 13. 
Art in rgor. Illustrated. Roger Marx. 
The Anglo-Boer War. Illustrated, Lieut.-Col. Frocard. 
The University of Nancy. aaa A. Pawlowski. 
uly 20. 
Carthage. Illustrated. R. Cagnat. 
‘The Sanatorium of Hauteville-en-Bugey. With Maps and Illustrations. F. 
Le Dantec. 


The Anglo-Boer War. Illustrated. Lieut.-Col. Frocard. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica,—Via pi er AT} 246, Rome. 25 frs. per annum, 
uly 6. 
The Progress of International petsinlots. 
The Constitutional Clergy judged in Rome, r80or. 
The Christianity of A, Fogazzaro. 
The Prevention of Suicide. 
July 20. 
Letter of Leo XIII. to the Superiors of Religious Congregations. 
Liberalism at war with Catholics and Socialists, 
Superstition Historically Considered. 
Austria ; the Holy See and the Jesuits in 1805. 


Cosmos Catholicus.—209, Corso Vitrorio EMANUELE, Rome. July 1. 
The Roman Salon of rgor. Illustrated. Prof. G. Tomassetti. 


Emporium.—Bercamo. June. 
The Paintings of Alfred East. Illustrated. M. Borsa. 
Dress among the Ancient Venetians, Illustrated. Prof. P. Molmenti. 
The Letters of Bismarck to his Wife. Illustrated. A. Luzio. 
Gardens of Alpine Plants. «Illustrated. E. Correvon. 


Flegrea.—PiazetTa Monpracone, Napes. 24 firs. per ann. 


Music and Aésthetics in the Middle Ages. A. Cantalupi. 
The Salons of rg01. A. Fontainas. 


Nuova Antologia.—Via S. | Sea 7, Rome. 
uly 1. 

Mephistopheles. Prof. Arturo Graf. , , 
impressions of Albania. Illustrated. Continued. F. Giucciardini. 
The Earliest Lyrical Poem on Christopher Columbus. Prof. V. Ciari. 
Venice and Her Clergy. P. Molmenti, Deputy. 
The Italian Drama in the Last Half-Century, E. Cheechi. 
The Chinese Conflict. Prof. F. Flora. 


July 16. 
From Monza to Rome; In Memory of King Humbert. Senator G. Finali. 


July s. 


46 frs. per annum. 


OF REVIEWS. 


July 27. 


The University of Tokyo. Illustrated. J. Boyer. 
The Labour Movement in France. Illustrated. A. Lichtenberger. 


Revue Universitaire.—s, Rue pe Méziéres, Paris. 10 frs. per annum. 
July. 
The Teaching of Natural Scienc: to Girls. Mme. Frémont. 
The Condition of Teachers in Secondary Schools in Germany. Continued. 
H. Bornecque. 
Université Catholique.—2s, Rue pu Prat, Lyon. 11 frs. per half. 
year. July. 
The Intellectual Duty of Woman. Continued. C. Valentin. 
The Carthusians. Concluded. R. P. Razey. 
The Provencal Festival. Abbé Delfour. 
Count Tolstoy’s ‘* Resurrection.” Floridy. 


MAGAZINES. 


Libraries in Rural Schools. D, Chilori. 

Political Alpinism. Senator F. Mariotti. 

An Italian Edition of Van Dyck. Illustrated. R. Pantini. 
Maxime Gorki. With Portrait. Lauro Gropallo. 
Sentimental Letter-Writing in England. Amy Bernardy. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Via DELLA Pace 2, FLORENCE. 
30 frs. perannum. July 16. 
A Mournful Anniversary. A. Fogazzaro. 
The Dialect Poets of Milan. G. Visconti Venosta. 
The Study of Leopardi in England. Alice Schanzer. 
Evolution and Holy Scripture. Fio. 
Fr. Taunton and the English Jesuits. 


Riforma Sociale.—Turin. 13 frs. per annum. 
The Theory of Value according to F. Ferrara. A. Cabiati. 
Id Age Pensions and Sick Insurance. C. Rovea. 
Carlo Cattaneo as Economist. Prof. A. Loria. 


Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre ARGENTINA 76, Rome. 
Popular Social Remedies. G. Toniolo. 
The New Limits of Civil Law. G. Molteni. 


Rivista Politica e weary > Marco MINGHETT! 3, Rote. 
uly 15. 
The Surrender of the Vatican. XXX. 
An Italian Life of Christ. B. Labanca. 
Machiavellism in Italian Elections. G, Lanzelone. 
The Lack of Intellectual Life in Sicily. F. Stanganelli. 


Vita Internazionale,—MiLan. 15 frs. per annum. 
Strikes and the Giolitti Ministry. V. Pareto. 
Shall the ‘* Triplice” be Renewed? Replies. 
Evolution and Medical Science. Dr. G. Viola. 


C. S. Kingswan. 
July 15. 


July. 


July 20. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios,—Reat Monasterio pet Escortat, MAprib. 
20 pesetas perannum. July s. 
The Formula of the Union of Catholics, C. Muiiios Saenz. 
The Royal Library of the Escurial, B. Fernandez. 
Religious Persecution in France, A. Tonna Barthet. 


Augustinian Writers of Spain, Portugal, and Latin America. B. del Moral. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Ca te be Pizarro 17, MADRID. 
2 pesetas. June 30. 

Pablo de Alzola. 

Viscount de Campo Grande. 

J. Mesa y Ramos. 

Silverio Moreno. 


Public Works in Spain. 
The Penalty of Strikes. 
Public Automobiie Services. 
Modernism and Modernists. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac, 46, Grear 
Russevt STREET. 1s. 8d. July. 
ac. van Looy, Artist. Illustrated. G. H. Marius. 
The Art Treasures of Villa Frisia. Illustrated. E. van Tsoe Meirer.. 
Flemish Masters in the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. Illustrated. 
Rooses. 
Concerning Zola. 


Max 


De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. July. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s Letters. C. A. Worp-Rolandholst, 
An Historical Literary Congress. Prof. A. G. van Hamel. 
Roman Words in Our Language. A. W. Stellwagen. 
In a Cloister Garden. Carel Scharten. 


July rs. 
Miguel Angel Buonarroti. Silverio Moreno. 
The Monastery of Our Lady de la Vid. Nicolas Acero y Abad. 
Petrarch and Laura. XXX. 
‘The Organisation of Labour. M. G. Maestre 


Espafia Moderna,—Cuvesta pe Santo Dominco 16, Maprip. 
40 pesetas per annum. July. 
History of Soap. Joaquin Olmedilla y Piog. 
Philosophy of Longevity. Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
Journey of a Spaniardin China. Rafael Farias. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po Atmapa 74, Lisson. 
per annum. No. 45. 

The Survey and Occupation Territory in Mozambique. P. Durio. 

Studies in Emigration. A J. D’Araujo. 

The Gareis and Florian Deflectors. A. Ramos sa Costa. 

The Colonising Spirit Abroad. J. B. Bettencourt. 


15 fis. 


MAGAZINES. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d. July. 
The Dutch Kingship. Dr. Denier van der Gon. 
Public Libraries and Reading Rooms. A. J. van Huffel, Jun. 
The Preliminary Proposals for Workmen’s Pensions. C. van Dorp. 


Woord en Besld.—Exven F. Boun, HAaRLemM. 16s. per annum. 


Jily. 
A. P. T. Sassen. With Portrait. H. L. Berckenhoff. 


Friesland Sketches. Illustrated. J. B. Schepers. 
The Zoo. Illustrated. 


(For Scandinavian and Russian magazines see page 219.) 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF LORD MILNER. 
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LONDON, September 2, 1901. 
August was a quiet month, and pro- 
duced little or nothing in the way of 
exciting incident. It brought us, 
however, one or two shadows of 
coming events, the most serious of which is the curious 
and somewhat obscure quarrel which has broken 
out between the United States of Colombia and its 


The Shadow 
of 
Coming Wars. 


of a Receiver. But in addition to the capital sunk in 
the attempt to cut the canal, the French claim that 
they havé more than £ 30,000,000 invested in Central 
America. According to Monsieur Georges Aubert, 
the head of a well-known French commercial house, 
France has an absolutely preponderating interest in 
Central America. She is and has been the first in 
importing to and exporting from Colombia, Venezuela, 
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The War tetween Venezuela and Colombia. 
(Map of the affected districts.) 


neighbours, For the most part quarrels between 
South American republics interest the outside world 
about as much as the quarrels of choughs and crows 
to which Milton compared the wars of the earlier 
inhabitants of these islands. But several circum- 
stances combine to lend gravity to the present 
quarrel. That which differentiates the present from 
other disputes of the kind is that the Isthmus of 
Panama lies within the frontier of Colombia. 
French capital is very largely sunk in the construction 
of the canal, which for the time being is in the hands 


and Nicaragua. German interests are also involved, 
and the German cruiser Vexefa has been ordered to 
proceed to the Colombian coast in order to protect 
German interests. A French warship is already 
there. 

The people of the United States are 
Revolutionand War naturally somewhat anxious. They 
annie nanan are in no mood to tolerate any 

European intervention either in 
Central or in South America; but on the other 
hand they are naturally reluctant to interfere in a 
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A United States instead of a State of Discord. 


Tue American Eacie: “ What you folks want is to get together and 
have an uncle of your own.” 


squalid South American quarrel. The precise reason 
why war has broken out between Colombia and her 
neighbours is involved in some obscurity, nor do the 
intrinsic merits of the question seem to matter very 
much, According to what seems to be the most 
generally accepted version, the Governments of 
Ecuador and Venezuela have fostered a revolutionary 
movement in Colombia, to which the Colombian 
Government replies by sending troops across the 
frontier into Venezuela, which, if seriously attacked, 
will be supported by the Government of Ecuador. 
Ecuador and Venezuela are in the hands of 
a Liberal Anti-Clerical Government, whereas the 
Colombian Government is dominated by Conservz- 
tives and Clericals. The Colombian Government 
hopes by fomenting an insurrection in Venezuela to 
‘ upset the Government of the President or Dictator, 
Senor Castro. The Colombian authorities maintain 
that it is impossible to secure peace at home unless 
they wage war abroad against those who feed the 
forces of disorder within the States of Colombia. 
Whatever the intrinsic merits of the dispute may be, 
there seems to be no question that there is imminent 











REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


danger of a war between Colombia, which owns the 
Isthmus of Panama, and the neighbouring Govern- 
ments of Venezuela and Ecuador. 

Now such a war might at any time 
endanger the security of the Isthmus 
of Panama. Should the disturbance 
threaten the isthmus, the United 
States would be bound to intervene, and this not on 
account of the Monroe doctrine, but because of the 
Convention of July 12, 1848, by which the United 
States guaranteed positively and efficaciously to pro- 
tect the neutrality of the Isthmus of Panama with a 
view that the free transit from one to the other sea 
“might not be interrupted at any future time while 
this treaty exists.” By the same treaty the United States 
guaranteed in the same manner the rights of sovereignty 
and property which New Granada, now one of the states 
of Colombia, has and possesses over the said terri- 
tory. In 1885 a formidable revolution in Colombia 
spread to the state of Panama, and the American 
Government then acted promptly, sent ships to both 
sides of the isthmus, landed marines, and took action 
which, while fulfilling their agreement to preserve the 
freedom of traffic in Panama, also largely helped to 
suppress the insurrection. This was early in the year. 
Late in the same year, when conditions were again 
disturbed, the Government of Washington once more 
promptly reinforced its squadron in the waters adjacent 
to Colombia. Subsequent to the dispatch of ships 


How it affects 
the 
United States. 





[Phi'adelphia. 


North American.) 


Uncie Sam: “ Keep your distance, gentlemen ; this is my beat !” 
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‘last month, it was reported that the railroad was. in 


free operation and that the trouble in Panama seemed 
at an end. 
The United States, being bound by 
Will they this Convention, will probably act 
acquire Panama? again as they acted before, and, 
unless the war can be damped down, 
it is probable that we shall see the United States 
troops in command of both ends of the Panama 
railway. Dr. Shaw, writing upon the subject in the 
current number of the American Review of Reviews, 
argues in favour of the purchase of the Isthmus of 
Panama from Colombia at a fair price. Events, he 
remarks, may show that the time is nearly ripe for 
the United States to acquire Panama as well as to 
assume new relations to Nicaragua. ‘This points to 
an early expansion of the United States, which may 
give diplomatists on both sides of the sea a good 
deal more to do than they have at present. ‘The 
French gentleman already quoted, who has just 
returned from Colombia, where he was nearly killed 
by the revolutionists, declared that the French 
diplomatists whom he has interviewed are all desirous 
of European intervention. He says :— 

It is necessary for our commerce, for our financial 
interests, for our moral situation, for the Panama Canal; 
in fact, for everything. Common action is necessary on 
the part of France, England, Germany, and Italy, who 
have interests to defend and to preserve. 

It is not very likely that the French 

The bey Visit Government will respond to this 
France. appeal; but it is to be feared that 

the acquisition or actual seizure of 

the Panama Isthmus by the American Government 
would weaken the French Ministry much more than 
it will be strengthened by the other great event, the 
promise of which was brought us last month. I refer 
to the approaching visit of the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia to the allied nation of France. The 
Tsar, accompanied by his wife, left St. Petersburg at 
the end of last month to attend the family reunion 
at Copenhagen ; from thence he is to proceed to 
Dantzig, where he will meet the Kaiser and Count 
Biilow in the Dantzig Roads, a visit of ceremony which 
is probably intended to take the edge off any uneasi- 
ness which might be felt at the reception which awaits 
the Tsar in France. Fresh from his conversation 
with the Kaiser, the Tsar will proceed to Dunkirk, 
and thence he will travel to Rheims, where he will 
witness the autumn manceuvres. One hundred and 
sixty thousand French troops will pass before the 
monarch, who is so far chiefly famous on account of 
his detestation of militarism. When this more or less 
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painful ordeal is ended he will proceed to Compitgne, 
where great preparations are being made for his 
The French are naturally pleased at this 
The newspapers publish 


reception. 
visit of their august ally. 
rumours that the visit will result in a possible European 
representation to Great Britain on the subject of the 
prolongation of the war in South Africa, and the 
methods of barbarism employed by our military com- 
manders. This is too good news to be true. If there 
is any truth in it, the question will not be settled 
at Rheims or Compiégne, but on board the German 
battleship at Dantzig, where the Tsar will meet the 
Kaiser. 

Simultaneously with the announce- 


The . . ; PSE : 
Near East ment of the approaching visit of 
and the Tsar to France, there is quite 


its Forebodings. 


a crop of rumours as to possible 
developments in the Balkan Peninsula. The Rou- 
manians, for some reason or other, seem to be 


a little scared concerning the development of 
Russian policy in their neighbourhood, and are 
displaying some desire to bury themselves vet 


more deeply in the Austrian embrace. On the 


other side of the Danube there is an astonishing 
story to the effect that the Prince of Montenegro 
is to be recognised as the Heir to the Servian 
throne, in case Queen Draga should fail to perpetu- 
ate the Obrenovitch dynasty. ‘There is more talk 
concerning the Italian aspirations in Albania, and 
altogether the Near Eastern horizon, if not exactly 
dark with clouds, does not seem quite so serene as it 
was twelve months ago. The unrest in Macedonia 
continues, and while these uneasy rumblings are 
heard in the Balkans, Russia’s ally, France, has 
had so serious a difference with the Sultan as to 
withdraw her ambassador as a protest against 
what she regards as the bad faith of the Ottoman 

Government. 
The quarrel between France and the 

The —P ? 
French Dispute Porte is financial, and can be settled 
with by cash. The Turkish Government 
the Sultan. : : ‘ 

owes various French subjects about 
£2,000,000, which it refuses to pay. Add to this 
the objection of the Sultan to hand over the title- 
deeds of the land which was granted to a French 
company for the construction of quays to the 
port of Galata. The French company did net 
find quay-building very profitable, but owing to the 
absence of title-deeds it could not effect any sale. 
The Sultan was thereupon asked to pay compensation, 
which was fixed at the sum of 41 million francs. This 
he at first refused, then afterwards promised to do ; 
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M. Constans. 


French Ambassador to Turkey. 


but there is many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip, and before the transaction was com- 
pleted M. Constans cut short the shuffling of the 
Turk by departing from Constantinople. He 
had reached Paris at the end of the month, where 
he will remain until some settlement is arrived at. 
There is no question of any war, but as M. Delcasseé 
and M. Constans probably wish to assert themselves, 
they are rather grateful than otherwise to the Sultan 
for giving them a chance. Note as the humorous 
development of the situation, that the Sultan has 
issued an Irade, subjecting the French religious orders 
in Asiatic Turkey to regulations modelled upon the 
new Law of Associations which has just been passed 
by the French Chamber. Before long, therefore, we 
shall see the French Government indignantly protest- 
ing against the Sultan subjecting French monks to 
the same treatment which they enforce upon the 
religious orders in France. 

In the Far East matters remain very 
much in statu quo. M. lWessar has 
left St. Petersburg on his way to 
Peking. When he arrives in the 
Chinese capital there will at least be one strong man 
‘on the spot who knows his own mind, who is as familiar 
with English policy as Lord Lansdowne himself, 
and who is in no danger of being deceived by the 


The Far East, 

















fantastic nonsense which Ministers talk about the is 
Anglo-German agreement. Prince Chun, who is on } 
his way to Berlin to tender official apologies for € 
the slaying of the German Ambassador, has suc- e 
cumbed to an_ indigestion brought about by a 
European cookery at Basle. Such, at least, was the j I 
first explanation; but as he has not yet sent for a i 
doctor, and takes his walks abroad as_ usual, the t 
public has come to the conclusion that his illness is I 
only diplomatic, and has been brought on by a t 
desire to secure some modification of the personal ( 


humiliation which the Kaiser is said to insist upon. 
The Chinese Government has agreed to pay the ( 
indemnity of 65 millions sterling in thirty-three 
years ; but there is no sign that the Court intends to 
return to Peking. Count von Waldersee has arrived 
in Germany, and has talked more or less indiscreetly 
concerning the policy of the Powers in China, creating 
an impression that in his opinion in the Far East 
Russia is first, Germany is second, and England a bad 
third. Such is our reward for having been the only 
Power to place our troops under his command. 
The domestic situation in Germany 
The New Sows no sign of amelioration, The 
German Tariff. CONviction gains ground that Count 
von Bulow has only introduced the new 
Tariff Bill with the object of securing its rejection. It 
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Puck.) [New York. 
As the Tariff-War Must End. 








Unce Sam (to Russia): “Don’t shoot! I’ll come down.” 
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THE 


is violently opposed by the Social Democrats, by the 
National Liberals, and by all classes of the community 
excepting the Agrarians, who are not by any means 
There is general 
suffers, the Social 


enthusiastic in its support. 

azreement that, whoever else 
Democrats will profit, and as they seem to be manifest- 
ing a tendency to develop in the direction of oppor- 
tunism, it is possible that at the next General 
Election they will be sufficiently pcwerful to consti- 
tute an effective check upon the militarism which in 
Germany is at the present moment directed towards 
increasing the fleet. M. Witte has given the 
Germans, through the Russian press, a tolerably plain 
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press, of which the most interesting is the paper of 
personal reminiscence contributed by Princess Radzi- 
will to the Mew Liberal Review. The Empress was 

Victoria 
She 


who had 
married too 


the only child of any 


distinction. 


Queen 
intellectual was 


but notwithstanding her early transplanta- 


young ; 
tion to the Prussian Court, she was never properly 
acclimatised in her adopted country. She was 
a woman of. strong character, whose political 
ideas ran violently counter to those of the 
great Chancellor, whose policy cost her many 


tears, and who in his conflict with the Englishwoman 
did not always use the velvet glove to conceal the 


Photograph by} 


[Selle and Kuntze. 


The Funeral of the Empress Frederick. 
(The cofin, followed by King Edward and the Kaiser, on tts way to the Mausoleum.) 


hint that if they accept the new tariff they may give 
up all hope of negotiating a commercial treaty with 
Russia. As M. Witte shows no sign of weakening 
in his dispute with the United States, it is possible 
that he may be seeing his way to the negotiation of 
a new loan in France. A little more ready money 
would be very acceptable in St. Petersburg just now. 
Last month death mercifully released 


Death of 3 . . 

the the Empress Frederick from the 
Empress horrible disease from which she had 
Frederick. 


been suffering for months past, and 
the papers have been full of praises of the deceased 
Empress. I quote elsewhere the notable 
tributes to her memory to be found in the periodical 


more 


iron hand. In her later life she married Count 
Seckendorf, who for many years had been her private 
secretary and chamberlain, and most devoted coun- 
sellor. The fact has been suppressed by the English 
papers, but after her death it was printed in most of 
the Berlin papers. The Kaiser is reported to have 
formally contradicted the statement, but it is difficult to 
believe that the editors of Berlin would have ventured 

to print the story if it had been without foundation. 
At home nothing has been doing in 

The we . eas , 
Inspection Politics since Parliament rose. The 
of last sittings of the House of Com- 

Convent Laundries. aie 
: mons were not altogether edifying, 
owing to the way in which the business of the House 
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THE LATE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 
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had been mismanaged by the happy-go-lucky Mr. 
Balfour. Quite a storm ina tea-cup was caused in the 
last week of the session over the question of the inspec- 
tion of conventual laundries. Mr. Ritchie; in his Factory 
Bill, proposed that all laundries should be subjected 
to official inspection, and provision was made for 
enforcing regulations in the interest of the health, safety, 
and welfare of the workers. ‘To this provision the Irish 
members took strong exception. 
seems to most Englishmen an altogether irrational 
dread of the official inspection of any conventual 
laundries. When Mr. Asquith last legislated upon 
the subject, he was absolutely dependent upon the 
Irish vote for his Ministerial existence from day to 
day in the House of Commons, and he therefore 
accepted a clause excluding the bond fide charitable 
laundries from the operation of the law. Mr. Ritchie, 
having a majority of 150 at his back, and being 
independent of the Irish vote, thought it was possible 
to carry a clause compelling all laundries, charitable 


They entertain what 
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included, to submit to the more stringent provisions 
for inspection laid down in the new Bill. The 
members protested, and intimated their resolution to 
offer an uncompromising opposition to the proposal. 
Mr. Ritchie abandoned the 


Irish 


Mr. Balfour capitulated. 
clause increasing the stringency of the provisions for 
Mr. Asquith led 
the opposition, and vehement protests were made 


the protection of laundrywomen. 


on both sides of the House against this surrender to 
the Irish ; Mr. Mr. 
Dillon carried their point by a majority of 237 to 65. 
A day or two before, on the same 
Bill, the 
inflicting a 


but on a division Balfour and 


The 
Saturday , 
Half-Holiday, (‘0 
~ Government on the question of the 
hour when the Saturday half-holiday should begin in 
At present they stop work 


Irish members succeeded 


defeat upon the 


the Lancashire mills. 


at one o'clock. Lancashire members urged the 
Government to twelve. Mr. Ritchie 


refused ; the Irish members voted solidly in support 


close at 
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of the additional hour to their holiday, and, to their 
immense surprise, Ministers found themselves in a 
minority of twenty. The matter did not concern 
the Irish, but they proved themselves more vigilant 
custodians of the interests of labour than the 
majority of the Labour members of the House. 
Only two of the direct representatives of Labour, 
Mr. Burns and Mr. Keir Hardie, were present on 
the division, whereas the Irish were forty strong, 
This fact is not likely to be soon forgotten. It may, 
indeed, exercise a decisive influence upon the course 
of the immediate future of English politics. 
It will come about in this wise. Mr. 
PR oo aha Chamberlain at the great Unionist 
at demonstration held at Blenheim, just 
Westminster? 5 Parliament was rising, made a 
somewhat sinister allusion to what he regards as the 
over-representation of the Irish people in the House 
of Commons. His words were :— 


The mother of Parliaments would know how to 
defend herself against attacks by men who by our 
liberality come to us in numbers altogether dispro- 
portionate to the wealth, to the intelligence, and to the 
population they represent. But this great question, 
which has now become urgent, was not before the country 
at the last General Election. 


His hint was eagerly seized upon by his supporters’ in 
the press as an intimation that Ministers had made 
up their minds to reduce the number of members 
to which Ireland is entitled in the House of 
Commons. At present, by the arrangement which 
existed ever since the Act of Union, Ireland returns 
101 members to Parliament. The population of 
Ireland has dropped 30 per cent. since the Act was 
passed. The population of England and Scotland 
has increased. If seats were distributed in strict 
arithmetical proportions, so that one member was 
allotted to every 10,000 electors, Ireland would only 
be entitled to 70 members; and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
words were held to indicate a determination on the 
part of the Government to reduce the Irish contingent 
to that figure. 
They are not likely to do any such 
A thing, and for three reasons, In 
Ten to One ‘ 
Chance. the first place, the Conservative 
Party is by no means anxious to 
introduce a radical redistribution Bill; in the second 
place, if they did so, it would have to be followed by 
an early dissolution ; in the third place, they have 
not, despite all their majority, sufficient strength to 
force such a Bill through in face of the desperate 
opposition of the Irish members. The editor of the 
National Review, who from time to time tells his 
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party very unpleasant truths, scoffs at the idea that 
a Ministry which capitulated to the Irish on the 
question of the inspection of laundries could 
possibly muster up sufficient courage to. face 
the Irish on a question which affects them so very 
much more deeply ; and Ministers themselves are not 
agreed upon the subject. Lord James of Hereford 
publicly committed himself some months ago to a 
declaration against any attempt to tamper with Irish 
representation as fixed by theeAct of Union. Mr. T. 
W. Russell, who, despite his agrarian leanings, is a 
thoroughgoing Unionist, has pledged himself to fight 
tooth and nail against any reduction of the Irish 
representation until after the land question has been 
settled and the financial relations of the two countries 
placed upon a more equitable basis than that which 
prevails at present, Taking all things into account, 
therefore, the odds are ten to one against any 
interference with the Irish representation at West- 
minster, 
These odds, heavy as they are, are 
vans — further increased by the fact that it 
the Labour Party, Was the vote of the Irish members 
that secured the extra hour on 
Saturday afternoons for the Lancashire operatives. 
The Irish will not be slow to point out to the English 
masses that if thirty Irish votes had been struck out 
of the majority in favour of twelve o’clock closing, 
the advocates of one o’clock closing would have 


carried the day by a majority of ten, The 
Irish are the only democratic, revolutionary 
party in the House of Commons, They are 


the natural allies of the Labour Party in the 
United Kingdom, and it would be a suicidal policy 
on the part of English working-men to support any 
measure which would reduce the voting strength of 
the only section of the House which can be relied 
upon to oppose the Tory Ministry,’.On the whole, 
therefore, Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon may fairly 
congratulate themselves upon their success in the late 
Session. No other party in the House can look back 
upon the proceedings of this year with other feelings 
than those of regret. The Irish, thanks to their dis- 
cipline and their industry, extorted. admiration even 
from their bitterest opponents, and set an example to 
English Liberals which ought not to be lost in the 
coming Session. 

The only political event which has 


The _ happened in England since the rising 
Andover. of Parliament has been the election 


at Andover. The constituency was 
one of those which had been abandoned to the 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Conservatives for fifteen years without a contest. 
The death of Mr. Beach, Father of the House of 
Commons, who was killed through being thrown out 
of a hansom cab, necessitated a bye-election, which 
the Liberals decided should not pass uncontested. 
They were fortunate in their candidate, Mr. Judd 
being a local agriculturist who commanded universal 
respect. The Unionist candidate was a nonentity, 
who distinguished himself by declaring that the Boers 
should be hunted as we hunt with hounds. When 
the poll was declared, the leading organs of the 
Unionist press were literally struck dumb by the 
announcement that a Conservative majority which 
in 1885 had been 1,451, had fallen in 1901 to 
223. It would seem that in Andover at least 
the khaki wave had spent its strength, and that 
it no longer sufficed to secure the triumphant 
return of a Tory candidate to declare that every 
vote given to the Liberals was a vote given to 
the Boers, 


The Liberals have held no meet- 


The ings as yet, but the air is full of 
Blenheim : ‘ ‘ 
Beanfeast. | OMinous rumours which bode ill for 


the maintenance of Party unity. 
The League of Liberals against Aggression and 
Militarism are preparing a series of public meetings 
in support of the policy advocated by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. Asquith is to deliver 
a series of speeches in the opposite direction in 
support of the African policy of Lord Milner. The 
Unionists are resting on their oars after their great 
demonstration at Blenheim, where Mr. Chamberlain 
had a reception which leads some people to imagine 
that it is he rather than Mr. Balfour who will be 
the next Prime Minister of England. Mr. Balfour 
made a speech notable for a solitary epigram 
that “We will neither sacrifice our Empire to the 
Boers nor our constitution to the bores.” An 
American observer who was present at what is called 
the Blenheim beanfeast was much impressed by the 
democratic note of the Tory gathering. With the 
exception of the three words “ My Lord Duke,” with 
which each speaker began his remarks, and the sing- 
ing of “God save the King” at the close of the 
demonstration, there was no one word which might 
not have been uttered at a democratic caucus in the 
Western States. Indeed, he went so far as to say 
that the submission of the authorities to the people, 
and the recognition of the right of the electorate to 
decide all questions of imperial policy, was much 
more emphasised at Blenheim than it would be at any 
American political meeting. 
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The Sfectator is responsible for get- 


Mr. — ting up a twopenny-halfpenny storm 
his £5,000, in a tea-cup as a political scandal 


of the first magnitude. Our con- 
temporary learned that Mr. Rhodes had subscribed 
£5,000 to a Liberal campaign fund in 1888 after he 
had been assured by Mr. Schnadhorst that there was 
no danger that the Liberal Party, if victorious 
at the polls, would evacuate Egypt. Upon this 
simple fact, which reflected no discredit either upon 
Mr. Schnadhorst or Mr. Rhodes, the Spectator built 
up an astonishing theory that Lord Rosebery, as 
Foreign Minister, had found Mr. Rhodes’ £5,000 a 
sufficient argument to justify the retention of Egypt ; 
and secondly, that having done so, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and Sir William Harcourt therefore 
dared not push home the inquiry into the Jameson 
Raid lest Mr. Rhodes might retaliate by reveal- 
ing the transaction to which they had been parties! 
So far from screening Mr. Rhodes, the South 
African Committee did nothing of the kind. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, 
and the other Liberal members missed the opportunity 
of ridding the country of the dangerous influence of 
Mr. Chamberlain simply because of their determina- 
tion to punish Mr. Rhodes. Now, if Sir William 
Harcourt had probed the matter to the bottom, 
Mr. Rhodes would have been, if not vindicated, at 
least entirely exonerated from the charge of having 
acted without the cognisance of the Colonial Office 
and of Mr. Chamberlain. To screen Mr. Chamber- 
lain and to snatch a verdict against Mr. Rhodes, 
the inquiry was hushed up, with results from 
which we are now suffering. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman promptly denounced the  Sfectator’s 
charges as an unfounded lie; but so inveterate is the 
Spectator’s dislike of Mr. Rhodes, that its editor has 
not even yet had the grace to apologise for imputing 
gross misconduct to the Liberal Leaders. 

South Africa last month welcomed 


Royalty with cordiality and enthusiasm the 
at ‘ 
the Cape. Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and 


York, who called at Natal and 
Cape Town on their way from Australia to Canada. 
The Royal visit, so far, appears to have been a 
brilliant success, but there has been a certain same- 
ness about the receptions, which was picturesquely 
diversified by the introduction of deputations of 
natives. The Maoris appear to have given the 
Royal party the first distinct thrill of novel emotion, 
and both in Natal and in Cape Colony deputations 
of the native chiefs figure conspicuously in the 
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Shamrock II., the Challenger for the America Cup. 


celebrations. The contrast between the festivities 
which greeted these commis-voyageurs of empire 
stands out in strong relief against the grim back- 
ground of war and bloodshed. ‘There is every reason 
to expect that their reception in Canada will be quite 
as enthusiastic as in any other part of the Empire. 
The enthusiasm has been so universal that there is 
some danger of its becoming just a trifle monotonous, 
and the Duke and Duchess and their suite will be 
very glad to have a quiet time when they return to 
the Old Country. 


In the United States there is an 


ovr aga absolute lull in politics. The papers 
the: Cup. are full of corruption among police 


officials in New York, which can 
hardly be said to be news. The detailed disclosures 
of the crimes of the particular offenders will probably 
tell against Tammany at the approaching election. 
Mr. Croker, however, still remains in this country, 
recruiting his health on the Turf and biding his time. 
Next month the only news from America that wil 


command any popular interest in this country will be 
the daily telegrams as to the fate of Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s second attempt to lift the America Cup. 
Shamrock If, has crossed the Atlantic, and, judging 
from the newspaper reports, has created rather a 
favourable impression. It is not yet decided which 
yacht will be put forward to maintain the supremacy 
which for many years past the Americans have enjoyed 
in this particular sport. 


The great dispute between the Steel 


The Trust and organised labour in the 
Great Steel . Bag toad eke 
Strike. Trades Unions of the United States 


drags its slow length along in a 
fashion which is quite unintelligible to the outside 
world. There is very far from being a general strike, 
but there is sufficient dislocation of industry to keep 
things simmering, nor does it yet appear what the 
ultimate result of the struggle will be. It has certainly 
not attained anything approaching to the gigantic pro- 
portions which were threatened at one time ; but it has 
brought about one interesting development. Mr. 
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Morgan is reported to have declared that he would only 
deal with Trades Unions if they were incorporated, and 
their officials could be held legally responsible for the 
execution of the contracts into which they entered. 
This touches the very point which has been raised in 
this country by the recent decision of the House of 
Lords as to the responsibility of Trades Unions as 
corporations. Mr. Frederic Harrison, whose paper 
inthe Positivist Review I quote elsewhere, takes the 
gloomiest view as to the effect which this judicial 
decision will have upon the future of organised 
labour, and Mr. Morgan seems to have taken a hint 
from the recent judgment in the House of Lords. 
Note also in this connection a curious development 
mentioned by the American correspondent of the 
National Review of the use or abuse of the right ef 
injunction by the courts :— 


The abuse of the writ of injunction by courts in this 
country has long been a subject of criticism by thoughtful 
persons, but it has remained for a judge in Connecticut 
to afford the most flagrant example of the perversion to 
which the process has been applied. A foundry company 
obtained an injunction against 200 of its striking working 
men. These men were specifically enjoined by name 
from “ picketing, boycotting, threatening, or in any way 
molesting any one now in the employ of the company, or 
who may hereafter be employed.” And to make effective 
the mandate of the court, the property of the strikers, 
consisting of their houses, was attached, so that in case 
of a violation of the injunction it could be confiscated to 
satisfy damages. 


The subject will probably have been 


The discussed at the Trades Union Con- 
Trades Union ; : 
’ Congress. gress, which met at Swansea on 


September 2nd. It may be noted, 
as an interesting departure, that Sir Lewis Morris 
has deemed the meeting of the Trades Union Con- 
gress a theme worthy of his muse. The following 
are the concluding lines of the poem in which he 
welcomes the representatives of organised labour :—- 


Consider well, O Toilers’ Parliament, 

These poor lives worn and spent ; 

Lift thou the heaviest burdens of their care ; 
Gain for them healthier dwellings, wholesome air ; 
The wage that is their due do thou secure ; 
Make thou their weakness strong, 

Teach them to live lives sober, steadfast, pure ; 
For ruinous strike, teach them the ways of Peace ; 
Their knowledge and their happiness increase. 
One people are we, small and great ; 

Dispel the gathered clouds of selfish hate! 

A little time, a little ’tis we live! 

And I, who have no aid but this to give, 
Welcome you gladly with a heartfelt song! 
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After nearly thirty years, in which 
the obstinacy and stupidity of tem- 
perance reformers have blocked any 
and every attempt to improve the 
licensing system, which is the disgrace of modern 
England, there seems to be some hope that something 
practical will be done. Lord Grey’s agitation in 
favour of securing the licences of all new public- 
houses for a public trust is spreading like wildfire, 
and Lord Grey is not without hope that by this time 
twelve months every county in England will have its 
Public Trust Company, and we shall never again hear 
of the free gifts of valuable licences to individuals 
without fee. At Eastbourne, last month, the licensing 
magistrates refused to grant new licences on the 
old conditions, so that it may be regarded as 
a settled principle, in one district at least, that 


Public Houses 
as 
Public Trusts. 


henceforth there will be no more licences issued, 
excepting to the Public Trust Company, so as to 
secure for the public some share in the value of the 
new licences. How great that value is may be 
inferred from the fact that the Sunderland licensed 
victuallers have declared their readiness to give 
£10,000 to local charity in return for the issue of 
ten fresh licences. When we reflect upon the thou- 
sands of licences that have been granted free, gratis, 
and for nothing, since Mr. Bruce’s Bill was intro- 
duced in 1870, we can only marvel at the stupidity 
of a_ nation allowed so valuable a 
source of revenue to be wasted in the creation 
of vested interests which it will cost millions to get 


rid of. 


which has 


The Committee which has reported 
upon the rations of our bluejackets 
has made a very sensible series of 


The Rations 
of 
Bluejackets. 

recommendations, the net result of 


which will be to increase the annual vote for victual- 
ling by £187,000. In future the men will have five 
meals a day, instead of three, mutton may be given 
instead of beef,and a much greater variety is introduced 
into the dietary. It will be interesting as a study in 
the progress of luxury to compare the rations of the 
British fleet in the times of Drake, of Blake, and of 
Nelson with the new and amended dietary scale 
drawn up by the Committee. 
Lord Salisbury has at last appointed 
The New an Evangelical Bishop. It was re- 
Bishop of Durham. ported at first that Dr. Westcott was 
to be succeeded by Dr. Welldon, the 
Bishop of Calcutta, but the report was without founda- 
tion. The successor of Dr. Westcott is Dr. Moule, a 
Cambridge man of much repute both in the University 
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and with the religious public generally. He is a 
devout evangelical, and good Protestants are begin- 
ning to hope that at last the traditions of Bishop 
Baring’s time may be revived in Auckland Castle. It 
is interesting to know how far Lord Salisbury was 
prompted to appoint an Evangelical by the recent 
outbursts of Protestant fervour on the subject of the 
Royal Declaration. 
Some little commotion was created 
Lord Salisbury’s at the end of the month by the 
Retirement. placards in the evening papers as to 
the impending resignation of Lord 
Salisbury. Asa matter of fact, it is no more impend- 
ing now than it has been for some time past. Lord 
Salisbury is an old man, who has had about enough 
of public life. His health is failing, and he would be 
very glad of a period of repose, in which “to make 
his soul.” No one expects that he will retire until 
after the coronation. It is generally assumed that on 
his retirement Mr. Balfour will be the next Prime 
Minister, but the Tories, and not the Tories only, 
are quaking in their shoes lest Mr. Chamberlain 
should decide that he cannot forego his only chance 
‘of being Prime Minister before his disappearance 
After next General Election, it 
is not likely that we shall hear very much of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


from public life. 


One of the disagreeable incidents of 
The Decapitation the month has been the disappear- 
of 

the Daily News. ance of Mr. Lehmann from the 
editorial chair of the Daily Mews. 

This misfortune—for so we must regard it—has been 
observed with a certain grim satisfaction by the 
dispossessed members of the old staff. Mr. Lehmann 
has gone the way of Mr. Cook, and no one reigns in 
his stead. The Dazly News is at present without an 
editor, nor does it appear that its proprietors realise 
the necessity for appointing any successor to Mr. 
Lehmann. As everyone knows that newspapers can 
be edited without brains, there is nothing out of 
the way in assuming that they can be published 
without editors. The result is apt to be unfortunate. 
The cause of this unhappy change for the worse in 
the fortunes of the Daily Mews has surprised no one 
familiar with the details of the negotiations which 
‘preceded the ejection of Mr. Cook. Mr. Cook went 
on the ground that it was impossible to harmonise 
his views with the views of the new directors. Mr. 
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Lehmann has gone because it has been found 
impossible to conduct a newspaper unless the con- 
trol of the contents is vested in the hands of the 
editor. No difference of opinion on questions of 
policy disturbed the peace of Bouverie Street. ‘The 
whole trouble lies in a nutshell. Mr. Edwards, the 
publisher, aspires to fill the place formerly occupied 
by Sir John Robinson when he added the editorial 
duties to those of publisher and manager. Of Mr. 
Edwards’ competence to discharge the double 76 
there are only two opinions—one that of Mr. 
Edwards himself, the other that of everyone else 
who has ever worked with Mr. Edwards, either under 
the old végime or the new. 

The editor and the manager appear 
to have agreed that it was impossible 
for two men to ride the same horse 
without one sitting behind. The 
point where the difficulty came in was as to which 
person had to occupy the position nearest the tail of 
the beast. When Mr. Lehmann was appointed, some 
of the dispossessed cynically remarked that his was 
only a warming-pan appointment, and that in a very 
few months the real controller of the destinies of the 
Daily News would show his hand and Mr. Lehmann 
would disappear. Mr. Lehmann has disappeared, 
and Mr, Edwards is within a stride of attaining the 
summit of his ambition. Liberals devoutly hope 
that Mr, Edwards will prove himself—I will not say 
as good a man as he thinks himself, but that he 
will come within ten per cent. of that valuation. In 
any case he has his chance, and if he does not utterly 
succeed in ruining the Daily Mews in the next six 
months, he will at least have had a chance of vindi- 
cating the touching confidence reposed in him by 
his friend and countryman Mr. Lloyd George. It 
is understood that Mr. Edwards’ ideal is to make 
the Daily News as much like the Daily Mail as can 
be done upon a policy of pinchpenny parsimony. 
The staff are anxiously looking for the revelation of 
that journalistic faire which will enable him to work 
the miracle of making bricks without straw. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Massingham, Mr. Harold Spender, and 
Mr. Paul have decided to stick to the ship, and carry 
on at least for a time. I cannot refrain from express- 


The Reign 
of 
King Edwards. 


ing the general regret felt on the part of those who 
have attempted to revindicate the Liberal character 
of the Daily News, that an experiment so promising 
should have been vitiated so soon by the intrusion of 
personal ambitions which have entailed in less than 
six months the sacrifice of an editor so universally 
respected as Mr, Lehmann. 
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The celebration of the millenary of 
; the death of Alfred the Great takes 
a sereaibamhaataaan place at Winchester this month on 

the 20th, when the statue of the 
great king will be unveiled in the presence of an 
assemblage of notables from near and from far. It is 
somewhat unfortunate that the ceremonial should take 
place just at the present moment, when the contrast 
appears so startling the honour which 
we are paying to King Alfred and the treat- 
ment which we are applying to those who are 


between 
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following his example in maintaining an undaunted 
and desperate struggle against the invaders of their 
read of the celebrations 


fatherland. Few who 


at Winchester will be able to forget the indignant 
quatrain of Russell Lowell :— 

Shame on the costly mockery of piling stone on stone 

To those who won our liberty, the heroes dead and 


gone, 
While we look coldly on, and see law-shielded ruffians 


slay 
The men who fain would win their own, the heroes of 


to-day ! 
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M. de Ladijensky. 


Commnissioner-General for Russia at the Glasgow Exh‘bition. 
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M. Santos-Dumont starting on his last attempt to 
circumnavigate the Eiffel Tower. M. Deutsch in 


the background. 
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DIARY FOR AUGUST. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


General Pulido, Venezuelan Minister 
of War, resigns. 

An insurrection against the Government of 
Colombia takes place. 

Several religious orders in France apply for 

, authorization _under the new Associations 
Bill. 

The Manila, with 607 Boer prisoners and 143 
men of the Warwickshire Regiment, arrives 
at Bermuda. 

The Italian troops leave Peking to embark at 
Taku for Italy. 

The electious to the arrondissements of France 
show a net Republican gain of 67 seats. 


3. The officials of the Steel Corporation declare 


their determination to spare neither time nor 
money to destroy entirely the Steel Woikeis’ 
Amalgamated Association. 

The German Emperor abandons his intended 
visit to receive Count, Waldersee at Hamburg 
on account of the serious illness of the 
Empress Frederick. 


5. The Empress Frederick dies at Kronberg. 


The Servian Election results in a majority of 
88 out of a total of 130 for the Government 
The Duke <ni Duchess of Cornwall arrive at 

Poit Louis, capital of the Mauritius. 

There is a hinoseatition of 1,009 strikers at 
the Penrhyn Quarr-es of Bethesda, at which 
Mr. Keir Hardie speaks. _ All is orderly and 
quict, 

The Emperor of Russia receives the Ambassa- 
dor of the Sultan of Morocco. 

The Mayor of San Franc'sco announces that 
‘the attempt to arbitrate on .thé dis spute 

' letween the Shipowners and the Workmen’s 
ederation ‘fails. 

Sir-E.-Satow notifies to the foreign Ministers 

iy that Great Britain will not sign the protocol. 

Me. Barton states that the Australian Goverr- 








* merit desires to take over the administration 


‘of New Guinea and of the Solomon Group. 


7-f Count Yon Waldersce arrives on board the 


' Gera at Cuxhav en. 

+ Mr. Barton, in the Federal House of Rep-e- 
‘72 sentatives, moves the second reading’ of the 
ig Restriction Bill. 


8; M.S. ntos Dumcnt° makes an ascent w'th 


Se balloon, the balloon collapses and is 
damaged ; he escapes unhurt. 


8. 


bd 


a 


There is a Memorial Service for the Empress 
Frede:ick held at Fiiedrichshof. 

An International Copyright Congress opens at 

erne. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall leave the 
Mauritius for Durban, Natal. 

Second reading of the Australian Defence 
Bill in the House of Representatives. 

The King and aga leave London to attend 
the funeral of the late Empress Fredeiick 

The remains of Baron von Ketteler are landed 
at Bremerhaven. 

The funeral of Baron von Ketteler takes place 
in Miinster, in Westphalia. 

A mass meeting is held at Malta to protest 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s language des- 

patch. 

The Amer‘can Federation of Labour support 
Mr. Shaffer’s strike. 

Lord Milner le.ves London for South Afvica. 

A d. putation of uceune protcsts against the 
educational test in the Australian Immigra- 
tion Bill. 

The funeral of the Empress Frederick tckes 
place at Potsdam. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall arrive at 
Durban. 

At a mee sting of the forcign Ministers at Peking, 
Sir E. Satow’s objection to the adjustment 
of the Customs duties is recognised. 

The signing of the protocol in Peking is agzin 
delayed. 

The body 


Naples. 





of Signor Crispi is conveyed to 


The Zoological Congress opens at Berlin. 


The strike of tramway employés in Rome ex- 
tends to Naples and Milan. 

The Duke of Cornwall opens a new Town Hall 
at Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

Sarafof and three other members of the Mace- 
donian Committee are acquitted of murder 
at Sofia, Bulgaria. 

The Committee of the Belgian Senate grants an 
indemnity of 5,000,000 fr. to Ostend and 
3,000,000 fr, to Spa, in consideration of the 
suppression of thcir casinos. 

The Bonapartists hold their annual banquets 
in Paris. 

The body of_Signor Crispi is conveyed to 
Palermo for interment. 

The Chinese protocol is signed at Pekin by 
eleven Ministers. 





Signor Crispi lying in state. 
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T9. 


20. 


2 


24. 


2 


27. 


3- 


5. 


- 


The liner /s7ande~ strikes an iceterg off 
Douglas tsiauc, Alaska. Over 100 of the 
passengers ard crew are lost. 

The Palace of Ancestors, which has been 
guarded by the French troops, is handd 
over to the Chinese with the whole of its 
precious contents, all the palaces which have 
been guarded by other nations having been 
emptied before beirg restore 

The United States Industrial Commission issues 
the report of Professor Jenks on European 
trusts, 

The Louvre receives the valuable collection of 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth century church 
ornaments bequeathed by tke late Baron 
Adolphe de Rothschild. 

The Census returns show that the population 
of Canada is 5,338,883. 

Twenty-nine grain-carrying ships at San Fran- 
cisco are t'ed up owing to the strike. 

The text of the protocol is officially communi- 
cated to the Chinese. 

The regulations under the Associations Law 
are issued in France. 

The Ophir, with the Duke ‘and Duchess of 
Cornwall on board, arrives at Simon’s Ba 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall receive a 
cordial reception at Cape Town. 

The Viceroy of India reports general and con- 
tinued rain in India. 

The Chinese Court receive and consider the 
final protocol of the European Ministers. 

It is announced in Paris that the Tsar will 
visit President Loubet for the review of the 
Fleet at Dunkirk, and the army manceuvres 
near Reims. 

The Sultan breaks his promise to M. Constans, 
the French Ambassador, regarding the 
Quays Company. 

Sergeant Shiels, Detective Dwyer, and ‘‘ Ward- 
man ” Glennon are arrest.d in New York on 
the charge of neglect of duty. 

M. Constans intimates to the Sultan that he 
breaks offrelations with the Ottoman Gov ern- 
ment owing to the Sultan’s breach of faith. 

Shiel, Dwyer, and Gl.nnon are indicted before 
a Grand Jury at New York. A conference 
of all the anti-Tammany organisations is 
fixed for September gth. 

The New Scuth Wales Legislative Assembly 
mes the Woman’s Franchise Bill a third 





The Merdict of the Court-Martial of Second In- 
stance, which convicts Marten of the murder 
of Captain Krosigk, is universally condemncd 
in Germany. 

The brother of Sid Gharnit, the Grand Vizier, 
is appointed Minister of Justice in Morocco. 

The Departments Councils now being held in 
France all congratulate the Government on 
the Tsar’ s impending visit to France. The 
Socialists’ General Committee publish a pro- 
test, pointing out the departure of the ‘I'sar 
from the Hague Convention in consenting to 
be present at Naval and Army Reviews. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall leave 
Cape Town. 

The Sultan surrenders officially to M. Constans 
and places the Quay Company in full pos- 
session of the privileges demanded by the 
French Government. 

The complication between Korea and Jap:n 
on the grain question is settle 

The Bombay Legislative Council passes the 
Land Revenue Bill by 14 votes to 9. 

Messrs. Baillie and McGowan, planters in the 
hills of Travancore, are sentenced, one to 
three years and the other to four years im- 
prisonment, for the manslaughter of a native 
in their employ. 

Piince Chun is at present detained by incis- 
position at Basle, 

Mr. Rockhill agrees to remain at Peking uniil 
the protocol is signed. 

There is a serious mining disaster at a ¢ colliery 
in Fifeshire, ten miners are entombed, also it 
is feared four who went to their rescue. 

M. Constans leaves Constantinople, and the 
French fleg on the Embassy is hauled down. 
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28. 


23. 


30. 





The Empress Frederick’s will is read in the 
Presence of the family and of the Prussian 
Minister of Justice. 

M. Ruystenaer, Chief Secretary of the Dutch 
Ministry of Foreign Aff irs, is elected 
Secretary-General ot the Hague Court of 
Arbitration. 

M. Constans arrives in Paris and visits M. 
Delcassé. 

Two more rescuers are extricated from the coal 
mine at Donibristle ; altogether, cight are 
rescued out of those entombed. 

The financial debate is proceeding in the New 
Zeland Parliament. 

The Rcid Company is formed in Newfoundland. 

The Norwegian steamer /77¢/jo/, of Professor 
Baldwin’s Polar Expedition,’ arrives at 
Troms6. 

The stiike of trackmen on the Canadiin Pacific 
Railway, which has lasted seventy-four days, 
ends through the medium cf the Conci'iation 

+ Committee of the Company’s workmen, 

Sefior Riesco is proclaimed President of Chile 
by the Congress 

Rev. A. Chandler, Rector of Poplar, is ap- 
pointed Bishop of Bloemfontein. 





31. Canon Rawnsley opens'a Ruskin Museum at 
Coniston, 
By-Election. 
Aug. 26. Owing’ to the death of Mr. W. W. B, 
Beagh (C) a vacancy occurs in the Andover 
s.on of Hampsnire. An election is h_Id 
ha the following result :— 
Beckett F abe r(c A 3,656 
q “George Judd L 35473 
» Conservative majority. ... 223 
In theprev’ous contest in ‘the di ision in 1885, 
the ‘hgtires were :— 
W.-W. B, Beach (C oip ces” 45589 
Ey W. Buxton .L) sag? ata 2208 
Conservative major.ty 1,451 
The ‘War in South Africa. 
Aug. 4. A Boer gonvoy of s:venty wagons is cap- 
tured at Boshof, 
7. Lord Kitchener issues his proclamation of 


8. Commandant de Villiers 


20. 


2I. 


22. 


24. 


banishment to Boers on commando’ ctt-r 

September r5th. 

and two Field Cornets 
surrender at Warmbaths. A post of twenty- 
five men of Steinacker’s Horse zré sut prised 
and captured by the Boers. 

Lord Kitchener reports large captures from the 
Boers. Andries Wessels, said to have been 
shot by the Boers, found alive at Heilbron. 

The Boers under De Villiers attack a fort at 
Border Siding. Commandant Pretorius dies 
of his wounds at Jegersfontein. Colonel 
Gorringe attacks Kruitzinger north of Steyn- 
burg. Commandants Erasmus and Cachet are 
taken prisoners, the latter mortally wounded. 

A party of French’s scouts, about fifty strong, 
surrender to a party of Boers under Theron 
among the hills near Bethesda. Part of 
Kruitzinger’s commando, numbeiing 70 men, 
crosses tne Orange River at Franz and Hock 
Drifts ; a strong patrol sent out te intercept 
it arrives too late. 

The Cape Parliament is prorogued till Sep- 
tember 18th. 

A Cape Colonist named U pton is shot as a spy 
in the British lines. 

Treason trials of the second class begin at 
Burgersdo:p. Fifty-one voters are deprived 
of the privilege of franchise, and fifty-five 
non-voters are declared for ever ineligible to 
attain the right of franchise, 

Sir H. Bale is appointed Chief Justice of Natal. 

Ten* Boer’ prisoners, all young men under 
thirty years of age, are sentenced to penal 
sérvice for life’ in Bermuda, while three 
others are sentenced to be shot.. At Swel- 
lendam, in Cap2 Colony, a number of Boer 
sympathisers are arrested and lodged in tke 
town prison, 

Lord Kitchener, reports that Commandant 
Delarey issued a coutiter-preclamation to his. 
The Boers in the midland districts of Cape 
Colony go southwards. The Boers along 
the main routes in Cape Colony and Natal 
cut the telegraph wires and destroy small 
sections of the railway. It is reported that 
President Steyn and De Wet are close to the 
eastern border of the Orange State. 


DIARY FOR AUGUST. 


25. Lord Kitchener reports having received a long 
letter from President Steyn replying to his 
proclamation, and letters from Generals De 
Wet and Botha to the same effect. Lord 
Kitchener also reports that three officers and 
sixty-five men, sent north from Ladybrand 
on right of E)liott’s columns, are surrounded 
and captured by the Boers on August 22nd. 

26, Lord Kitchener reports that a convoy is 
attacked by the Boers near Kooikp;e, on 
the way from Kimberley to Griquatown, on 
the 24th; the 74th Imp2:ial Yeomanry had 
nine killed and twenty-three wounded 

Mr. Merriman, the leader of the Africander 
Bond in the Cape Parliament, is under arrest 
on his farm near Stellenbosch. 

28. Two more rebels have been shot at Graaf 
Reinet. 

31. A train is blown up and burned by the Boers 
ia the Transvaal ; Colonel Vandeleu- and 
nine men are killed and seventeen wounded. 

ome QGiQuaa= 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


House of Lords. 


Aug. 1. Lord Salisbury moves a vote for, the gift 
of £100,000 to Field-Marshal Ear! Roberts. 

The vote is agreed to. 

Royal Declaration Bll. Speeches by 
Kosebtry «and the Lord Chancéllor. 
reading of Royal Titles Bill. 

2. Second reading of the Education (No. 2) Bll. 
Speeches by the Duke of Devonshire and 
Lord Spencer. 

. The third reading of Royal Declaration Bill. 
Speeches by Lord Braye and Lord Salisbury 
Education (No. 2) Bill passes through 
Committee. 

. Third reading of the Education (No. 2) Bill. 
Affairs in China.’ Speeches by Lord Spencer, 
Lord Salisbury, and Lord Lansdowne. 

8. Late Empress Freder ck ; address of sympathy. 
Second reading of the War Loan Bill. 

g. Third re. ding of the War Loan Bill. 

12. Second Reading of the Agricultural Rating 
Bill. 

13. Ag.i icultural Rates Act, 1896, Continuance Bill 
passes thrcugh Commi tee. 

14. The Factory and Wo kshops Act Amendment 
Bill and cthers are brought up from the 
House of Corhmons and proceeded with. 

5. Secord reading of Factory and Workshop 
si. Agricu [tural Rates Act, 1866, Con- 
tinuance ‘Bill i is read a third time and passed. 
Other Bills advanced and passed thrcugh 

remaining stages. 

16. Second rcadi g of the Sale of Intoxicatirg 
Liquors to Children Bill; speech by the 
Bishop of Rochester. 

17. The Approp:iation Bill and the Military 
Works Bill ne all their stages; second 
reading of the Naval Wo:ks Bill, and passed 
on through all its stages. Other Bills are 
agreed to by both Houses. The Lord 
Chancellor reads the King’s Speech, which 
closes the Session, and Parliament is duly 
prorogued, 


House of Commons. 


Aug. 1. Lord Stanley states in reply to Mr. 

Lloyd-George that the approximate expendi- 
ture on the South African War between 
April 1 and July 31 was £25,750,000; the 
weckly cost during July being £1,250,000. 
The House in Commitee on the War 
Lean Bll; speeches by Sir William Harcourt 
and the Chancellor of the Exche quer ; the 

3ill passes through Committee. 

2. Attention is directed by the adjournment of 
the House to the employment of troops in 
the Penrhyn quarry district of Bethesda ; 
the motion is negatived by a majority of only 
27. Committee of Supply—£58,500 for the 
Colonial Office; speeches by Sir H.,Camp- 

; bell-Bannerman and Mr. Chamberlain. 

5. Committee of Supply ; £144,180 for the Home 
Office. Speeches by Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
Tennant, and Mr. Ritchie. The vote is 
agreed to, 

6. Committee of Supply on the vote of £6,500,000 
in aid of the administration of the Irans- 
vaal and Orange Free State. Speeches by 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. A. Lyttelton, 
Sir C. Dilke, and Mr. Chamberlain on the 
employment and regulation of native labour. 
The vote is passed after a division. 


Lord 
Third 


w 


n 
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Empress Frederick ; vote of con. 
Committee of Sup ply, outstanding 
closure New 


7. The late 
dolence. 
votes. Resolution on the 
Rule. Speecoes by Mr. Balfour, Sir H. 
" -ampbell- Bannerman, Mr. Redmond, Sir 

. Harcourt, and Mr. Gibson Bowles. 

FF dui of Supply, vote for £66,182 for 
Irish Local Government Board, tne Revenue 
Department, and all outstanding votes for 
the Army and Navy, in all £67,746,833. The 
closure is applied and the vote passed, 

g. Supply. Devate. Division. Votes ofmoney 
passed. Mr. Chamberlain admits that the 
authorship of Lord Kitchener’s Proclamation 
rests with the Home Government, 

12, Second reading of the Royal Titles Bill, and 
Pacific Capies Bill. The Factory and 
Workshops Act Amendment Bill is con- 
sidered on report. he Government is 
defeated on Mr. Renshaw’s amendment to 
clause 24. Speeches by Mr. Harwood, Mr. 
Kenyon, Mr. ‘Taylor, Sir W. Houldsworth 
and Mr. Ritchie. Ona divison Mr, RenShaw’s 
amendment, which is supported by Mr. 
Ritchie, is lost by 22 votes. Mr. Ritchie 
accepts the ve-dict of the House. 

13. The Royal Titles Bill is corisidered, the Bill 
passes through Committee without Amend- 
men and is read a third time. Report 
stage of the Factory and Workshops Bill, 
speeches by Mr. Tennant, Mr. Ritchie and 
others. 

14-.The Government asks for £27,500,000 for 
Naval Works, Speeches by Mr. Pretyman, 
Mr. E. Roberison, Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
Second reading Military Works Bill. Third 
reading Sale of Intoxicating’ Liquors to 
Children Bill. Other Bills advanced a stage. 

15. Mr. J. Redmond calls attention to breach of 

privilege by the Press. Speech by Mr. Bal- 
four. Mr. Redmond’s motion 1s carried 
unanimously. . The Appropriation Bill 
Detate. Speeches by Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Markham, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, Mr. Asquith, and’ Mr, Bal- 
four. 

16. Breach of Privilege: The Editor and Pub- 
lisher of The Gcobe at the Bar. Withdrawal 
and reprimand. ‘The Indian Budget’; speech 
by Lord G., Hamilton. The House gocs 
into Committee and the usual financial state- 
ment is agreed to. Third reading of Naval 
Works Bill and Military Works Bill. 

17. Third reading Appropriation Bill, The 
Speaker reaus the King’s Speech and the 
House is prorogued. 

Bo RA fe 


SPEECHES. 


Aug. 2. Mr. Asquith, at Oxford, on University 
Extension. f : 
to. Mr. Balfour, at Blenheim, on South Africa. 


Mr. Chambe-lain at Blenheim on Liberal Im- 
perialism, Empire, and the War. 
15. Mr. Michael Davitt, at Chicago, on the Irish 
Cause in Ame ica. 





OBITUARY. 
Aug. r. Lady Hilda Brodrick. 


2: Rey. Canon Brenan. 
M. Hans Forssell, 57. 
3. Mr. W. B. Beach, M.P., 74. 
5. Lhe Empress Frederick. 
Mr. Michael Kerney, 63. 
6. Sir John Mackenzie (New Zealand), 62, 
Sir Virgile Naz | Mauritius), 72. 
7. Prebendary Rev. Edward Miller, 76. 
9. Prince Henry of Orleans (in Cochin China), 33. 
ro, Surgeon-General Francis, 80, 
rr. S'gnor Crispi, 81. 
13. Prof. Nordenskjéld (famous Polar otere). 63. 
14. Sir W. Laird (late Chairman N.B.R.Co.), 71. 
16. Rev. J. Lloyd-Brereton. 


18. M. Edmond Audran (French composer), 59. 
zo. M. Albert Ng Jate Belgian Minister of 
Industry), 
Prof. Karl W Gaold, of Berlin University, 77. 
Seficr Vicuna. Chilian Minister at Washington. 
21. Mr. John D. Cleaton, M.R.C.S., 76. 
22. Mr. John Colville, M.P. for N.E. Lanark- 
shire, 4 49- 
23. General Sir Charles Reid, K.C.B., G.C.B., 82, 


Gunnar Wennerberg (Swedish weet. 
24. Professor i D.D. 

25. Sir Joseph Pully 

go. M. Alexander rch ‘Paris, 75. 





GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 
(Adi the photographs in this Character Sketch were sfecially taken for the *' Review of Reviews” ly E. H. Mills, 13, Stanley Gardens, N.W.} 
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GHARAGTER SKETGHES. 
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I.—GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


THE day will come when the world will know only the fruitful rivalries of peace, the glorious conflicts of .dustry. Industry, 


liberating and sacred industry, it is thou who consolest ! 


Under thy steps ignorance vanishes, evil flees ! 


By thee, mankind, freed 


from the servitude of night, mounts, mounts withcut ceasing, towards that luminous and serene region where is one day to be 
realised the ideal and perfect accord of power, justice, and kindliness.—A/inister Millerand on the opening of the aris 


Exhibition, 1900. 


EORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, the Grand Old 
Man of the Co-operative movement in Britain, was 
last month a notablé figure at the Co-operative 

Festival at the Crystal Palace. Most of those present 
were unborn when he began his apostolate of the move- 
ment; many of them were young enough to be his 
grandsons ; but not even the youngest amongst them 
was so fresh and youthful in the fervour of his faith as 
the octogenarian chief who has just completed his eighty- 
fourth year. 

Mr. Holyoake, remarkable for his perennial youth, is 
still more remarkable as the solitary survivor of a band 
of men whose self-sacrificing labours handed down to us 
across the Nineteenth Century the hopes and the aspira- 
tions which fed the higher life of the Pioneers of Progress, 
who were born at the dawn of the French Revolution. 
I never think of him—tall, erect, resolute and firm— 
without being reminded of one of the few remaining 
arches of the great aqueduct which spanned the Cam- 
pagna, bringing to ancient Rome the crystal water of the 
Alban Lake. All the other arches have crumbled to the 
dust. Of all his companions who sixty years ago passed 
from hand to hand the glad evangel of the redemption 
of labour by the substitution of Co-operation for Wage- 
slavery, there now remains not one. “Worn, but un- 
stooping to the baser crowd,” he towers aloft above his 
contemporaries, in many respects “the noblest Roman of 
them all.” 

“Men slay the prophets”; ’tis an old habit of theirs 
in which they still persist. But it is the specialty of Mr. 
Holyoake that he is a prophet who was not slain. He 
has survived. His life, which almost spans the Nine- 
teenth Century, now confronts the Twentieth, alert and 
vigorous as ever. It almost seems as if he was to be 
spared to see the realisation in the new century of the 
vision whereof he prophesied in its predecessor. If so it 
be, Mr. Holyoake will not be surprised. Age has brought 
not to him “that hardening of the heart which brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth.” The disciple of 
Robert Owen has preserved undimmed to the present 
day the sacred fire which was committed to his care 
more than half a century:ago by the founder of New 
Lanark. 

But now, without more preamble, to the subject 
matter of our sketch. 


I—THE ATHEIST GAOL-BIRD. 

Holyoake was a name of ill repute in my boyhood’s 
home. Forty years ago nothing would have seemed more 
awful to me than that my pen should ever have been 
destined to write a panegyric upon the great Infidel who 
had withstood Brewin Grant in debate as the champion 
of Unbelief, the assailant of the Christian faith. Far away 
in the remote past I can remember Brewin Grant staying 
in the old manse on Tyneside after one of his polemical 
conflicts with Mr. Holyoake. He was an excitable, 
delicate little man, a somewhat curious champion of 


Christendom, we thought, but notable as one who had 
measured swords with “the Atheist.” For in those early 
days all who questioned the literal inspiration of the 
Hebrew Scriptures were apt to be confounded in common 
condemnation with those who denied the existence of 
God. All were Infidels, and it was well for them if they 
were not branded as Atheists. Of them the orthodox 
spoke with awe and shuddering horror, and among that 
evil band of godless men Mr. Holyoake enjoyed a bad 
pre-eminence. Mr. Bradlaugh came after him. 
“TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE.” 

Mr. Holyoake was not only the pioneer of Free- 
thought, the founder of modern secularism ; he was the 
only living man whose unbelief had been as it were 
officially certified by the Courts of Law as of such a 
heinous nature as to justify his incarceration in dungeon 
vile. For, strange—almost incredible—though it may 
seem to many of the younger generation, there is still 
actually extant amongst us a living man who, in this free 
country, was clapped into gaol for Atheism. He was the 
last—up to date. The wheel may return in full circle, 
and a generation which has seen the revival of the 
doctrines of George III. may witness the renewal of 
religious persecution. But for the present Mr. Holyoake 
may reasonably rejoice that when he went to gaoi in 
Gloucester, in -1842, for having with a loud voice 
attempted “with force and arms to bring Almighty 
God into disbelief,” he effectively barred the prison gate 
against all similar offenders for the rest of his lifetime. 
We have not grown much wiser in sixty years, but we 
have—even the most orthodox amongst us—made the 
discovery that police prosecutions, followed by imprison- 
ment, are not exactly the most effective means of 
combating the errors of agnostics. 

DISCRIMINATING PERSECUTION. 

But in the mid-century, “Infidels” were looked at 
askance, as ravening wolves who sought to rob the poor 
man of his God. Infidels in broadcloth, who wrote books 
for the cultured few, were not interfered with ; but the 
law had pains and penalties for those who on platform 
or in the popular press endeavoured to popularise the 
negative conclusions of Paine or Voltaire. A Chelten- 
ham bench of magistrates actually committed for trial at 
Gloucester Assizes a Mormon preacher on the charge of 
blasphemy for having said in one of his sermons that 
“ Euclid was as true as the Bible.” The clergy who are 
now ministering to the descendants of these Justice 
Shallows of the West Country would not to-day even 
attempt seriously to maintain in the pulpit that the con- 
verse of the Mormon’s proposition is true. 

HIS CRIME. 

As the story of Mr. Holyoake’s imprisonment may be 
unfamiliar to many, it may be well to preface this 
Character Sketch by briefly stating how it occurred. It 
was in the dark days before the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
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when Mr. Holyoake, then a young fellow of twenty-four, 
went to Cheltenham to lecture on Self- Supporting Home 
Colonies. He was at thattime stationed asthe Social Mis- 
sionany for Worcester of the Association of all Classes of 
all Nations and Rational Religionists, which paid him a 
salary of 16s. per week, on which he maintained his wife 
and family. Hungry and half-starved, he arrived at 


Cheltenham in midwinter to deliver his lecture at the 
After he had finished his lecture, 


Mechanics’ Institute. 
a local preacher 
got up and re- 
marked that 
although Mr. 
Holyoake had 
spoken of our duty 
towards man, he 
had said nothing 
of our duty to- 
wards God. 
Would the 
lecturer give them 
information 
thereon? Being 
thus challenged, 
Mr. Holyoake— 
tu quote his own 
words— 


gave a defiant 
unswer to the 
preacher. In our 
proposed industrial 
colonies, all were 
free to erect as 
many churches as 
they pleased, but 
from my point or 
view it was bad 
dolitical economy to 
expend money that 
way, seeing the dis- 
tressed condition in 
which the people 
then were. My 
unswer was to this 
cffect, but with 
terms of audacity 
which I deemed the 
decasion required. 


ARRESTED AND 
IMPRISONED, 


The immediate 
result was that 
Dean Close’s 
organ announced 
a warrant was out 
for his arrest. 
Mr. Holyoake 
waited some time, 
and then deliber- 
ately went back to Cheltenham and delivered a lecture in 
the town in vindication of free speech. After he had spoken 
an hour the superintendent of the police came in witha 
posse of constables in helmets, who lined up against the wall 
near the door. Profiting by the opportunity of preaching 
the truth to the unconverted, Mr. Holyoake went on for 
another hour and then surrendered himself to the officers 
of the law. He found they had no warrant, but they 


locked him up all night ina cell with drunks and disorder- 
In the morning he found two parsons on the bench 


lies. 





Mrs. Holyoake. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ready to sit in judgment. on the heretic. A squire 
named Capper, who sat with them as Justice of the Peace, 
ruled that no warrant was necessary. ‘Any person at 
the meeting would have been justified in taking me up 
without any warrant from a magistrate.” So heinous an 
offence was it to suggest that there was a better use for 
money than the building of churches. One Bubb—a 
gross, furious, squab-built vulgar person—prosecuted, and 
relied for evidence upon the testimony of a dog-fancier 
and prize fighter. 
The Bench com- 
mitted Mr. Holy- 
oake for trial on 
a charge of 
felony; he was 
handcuffed in 
shackles which 
were too small for 
his wrists, and 
marched off nine 
miles across 
country to Glou- 
cester gaol with 
two policemen. 
Fortunately a 
friend paid their 
railway fares, so 
that hewas spared 
most of the walk, 
but he was made 
to walk  hand- 
cuffed through the 
streets first of 
Cheltenham and 
then of Gloucester 
as if he had been 
a common felon. 
When he reached 
Gloucester gaol he 
was tired and 
hungry, but he 
could not sleep. 
“The lice I ob- 
served creeping 
about the blankets 
prevented me ly- 
ing down.” 


THE HOLYOAKE 
ACT. 

It is somewhat 
difficult for men 
of this generation 
to understand the 
endless obstacles 
which intolerance 
placed in the way 
of justice in the 
days of our 
fathers. When the Socialists and Rational Religionists 
of Owen’s school began their propaganda, they found it 
necessary to take out an episcopal licence—making public 
oath that they held Christian tenets and took the Bible 
as the guide of their teaching. When Mr. Holyoake was 
committed for trial he could have been liberated on bail if 
he would erter into and swear to his own recognisances 
for £100. He refused to take the oath and remained three 
weeks in prison untried, and was only liberated shortly 
before his trial in order that he might prepare his defence. 
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CITARACTER 


In those days it was possible to legislate with rapidity. 
The Home Secretary, Sir James Graham, introduced 
and passed between Mr. Holyoake’s commitment and 
his trial a new law enacting that all trials relating to 
speculative opinions should take place at Assizes and not 
at Quarter Sessions. Hence, instead of being tried by the 
same justices who had committed him Mr. Holyoake had 
the privilege of a trial before Mr. Justice Erskine. He 
was the first prisoner tried under the new Act. 

THE TRIAL. 

When he left 
his home in Bir- 
mingham to take 
his place in the 
dock he left his 
wife penniless :— 

My little daugh- 
ter, Madeline, ran 
from her mother’s 
knee to the door, 
when she found I 
had gone, and called 
after me down the 
street. Her sweet 
clear voice arrested 
me. I looked back 
and saw her dark 
black eyes gleaming. 
I never met her 
giance again nor 
heard her voice any 
more, 


He never com- 
plained of his 
trial, excepting 
the indictment 
and the state of 
the law in which 
it was possible 
for such a pro- 
secution to take 
place. He was 
described as a 
“labourer who 
had devised, in- 
tended, and mali- 
ciously published 
with a loud voice, 
the answer to a 
question asked by 
a local preacher at 
a public meeting, 
intending with 
force and arms 
to bring Almighty 
God into. dis- 
belief.” He was 
further accused of 
having “spoken 
against the peace of Our Lady the Queen.” He decided 
to defend himself, and was told by the magistrate on hear- 
ing of his decision that the Court would never hear him. 
Fortunately the Assize Court judge had other notions of 
justice than those which dominated the Cheltenham 
Bench. His case was taken at the close of the Assizes, 
so as to allow him plenty of time. It took him 
twenty minutes to arrange his books and his papers in 
the dock after he had entered it, the judge looking 
on with great patience. As he said himself, it 





G. Jacob Holyoake at his Desk. 
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converted the dock into a semblance of a ‘book- 
seller’s shop. 

HIS DEFENCE AND SENTENCE, 

Not only so, but the judge and jury listened patiently 
to his address in his defence, which lasted nine hours 
and a quarter. His speech wad not only long enough 
to have worn out the patience of any judge, but. it 
was regarded by the prosecution as an aggravation of the 
offence, being ab- 
solute and defiant 
for free speech. 
The judge told the 
jury that if Mr. 
Holyoake did-not 
intend to insult 
God he ought not 
to be convicted. 
The jury appar- 
ently came to the 
conclusion: that 
such was his in- 
tent, although 
Mr. Holyoake dis- 
claimed it vehem- 
ently. He was, 
however, much 
more anxious to 
vindicate the nght 
offree speech than 
to secure his own 
acquittal, and 
the, result was 
that he attained 
the object which 
he desired, at the 
cost of his own 
liberty. The jury 
found him guilty, 
and the judge sent 
him for six months 
to gaol. It. was 
not till eleven 
o’clock at night 
that he was able 
to leave the court, 
when, as he had 
been thirteen 
hours in_ court 
without food and 
had been speak- 
ing for nine hours 
and a quarter, it 
is not surprising 
to know that a 
feeling of extreme 
hollowness came 
over him. Itwas 
his own fault, for 
he had refused food that was offered him at lunch 
time. At night the only provisions he could obtain 
were a cup of warm water and an old apple. 





IN GAOL. 

His gaol experiences were not, on the whole, so bad 
as might be expected, for in those days first-class 
misdemeanants did not exist. He was allowed 
pens, books and paper, and when visiting Justices 
brought him Paley’s “ Natural Theology” and Leslie’s 
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Richard Carlile. 
(The only oil painting of him extant.) 


“ Short and Easy Method with the Deists” in order to 
convert him from the error of his ways, he read them 
carefully, and wrote pamphlets in which he had intended 
to demolish their arguments, from which his liberty as to 
what he wrote would seem to have been absolute. Like 
almost every other prisoner, he derived little benefit from 
the spiritual ministrations of the chaplain. f 

“ A prison,” said Mr. Holyoake, “is a place of organised 
brutality, and is so intended. For a chaplain to speak 
of Divine Love there is not to understand his business. 
A single humane act does more to spiritualise a man 
than a thousand exhortations without it.” 

A DIFFICULT PRISONER. 

Anticipating Mr. William O’Brien, Mr. Holyoake 
refused to wear the gaol dress. He said it was the dress 
of crime, and he was no criminal, and if they wished to 
put it on, they must dress him every morning, as he would 
not voluntarily assume the garb of a criminal. In like 





manner he refused to attend chapel in the morning, 
saying that his voluntary attendance would be hypocrisy, 
and if they wanted his physical presence there they must 
carry him. The gaol authorities, knowing well enough 
that the Home Office entirely disapproved of the prosecu- 
tion and of the treatment to which Mr. Holyoake was 
subjected, winked at his refusal to follow the regulations, 
and he wore his own clothes till the end of his term. He 
liked the Governor, who seems to have treated him with 
respect, and he sympathised with most of his fellow- 
prisoners. In those days convicts were allowed to use 
a common room, and in the daytime Mr, Holyoake was 
permitted to keep a little school in this room, and 
endeavour to teach them something that might be useful 
when they returned to the outside world. 
DEATH AND PRIVATION AT HOME, 

During his incarceration his little daughter died of 
fever brought on by privation. The family was main- 
tained with difficulty by precarious subscriptions sent in 
intermittently, which seldom amounted to ten shillings a 
week. A few days before the fever took the child, her 
mother wag carrying her through Bull Street, Birming- 
ham, when she cried from hunger for a bun in a window. 
There was no penny to buy it, and the frenzied mother 
slapped the child to quiet her. She never forgave herself 
for doing that. Forty years later she often repeated the 
last words of the child on the night of her death, when 
she exclaimed that he was coming to see her—repeated 
them in the tones of the child which went into the 
mother’s heart for evermore. 

COLD AND DARKNESS IN GAOL. 

A Chartist prisoner having died in a neighbouring 
gaol, the Home Office sct on foot an inquiry into the 
prisons in the neighbourhood, with the result that 
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Gloucester Gaol was condemned as lying low and being 
unhealthy. It seems.also to have been very uncom- 
fortable, for Mr. Holyoake told the Commissioners 
that some of the cells were unhealthy and some beds 
were alive with vermin. During his time the Visiting 
Justices abolished the gaol Christmas pudding for all 
time because one workman was said to have been so 
miserable that he committed a small offence in order 
to get into gaol to enjoy his Christmas in prison. The 
Visiting Justices seem to have been even worse than the 
chaplain. Sir James Graham, then Home Secretary, in 
answer to Mr. Holyoake’s memorial, authorised him to 
sit up at night till nine o’clock. It was then winter-time, 
and the cells were in darkness at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. The Visiting Justices, however, appeared to 
have disapproved of this clemency on the part of the 
Home Office, and although they could not prevent Mr. 
Holyoake sitting up till nine o’clock, they refused to give 
him either fire or light. For two months, he said, he 
was never warm’ Speaking of this period of magisterial 
torture, he says :— 

“ | began to regret my disbelief in future perdition, as 
there was no adequate place hereafter to which these 
magistrates could go.” 

It was the only respect in which imprisonment has 
succeeded in shaking his unbelief. 

HOW TO IMPROVE HOME SECRETARIES. 

Mr. Holyoake thinks that every Home Secretary ought 
to be imprisoned before taking office. It is an excellent 
idea. I have frequently suggested that a similar training 
should be enforced upon all persons who become magis- 
trates or justices of the peace or judges, in order that 
they may have practical knowledge of the nature of the 
sentences which they pass upon prisoners. Sir James 
Graham had not experienced this advantage ; but no 
Home Secretary of our time showed more regard than he 
for the self-respect and rights of unpopular prisoners. 

IMPRISONMENT EITHER MAKES OR MARS A MAN, 

Mr. Holyoake was one of those whom it improved. 
His indomitable spirit never came out more clearly than 
in the six months he spent as criminal convict in Glou- 
cester Prison. His unflinching determination to dco 
nothing of his own free will that conflicted with his own 
self-respect, his firm assertion of his rights, and his 
scrupulous insistence upon every punctilio of duty, were 
never more strikingly illustrated. 

AN INDOMITABLE PRISONER. 

Nothing that he has to tell us about his prison experi- 
ences exceeds in pathos his account of the way in which 
he contrived to mitigate the severity of the sixteen hours 
which he spent in the black darkness of his cell. He 
says :— 

“I contrived some mitigation by secreting the cover 
of a book, sticking pins in the side at even distances, 
and running a thread across from side to side. By 
running a sheet of paper under the threads I could write 
with a pencil in the dark between the lines. In this way 
I prepared articles for the Oracle of Reason, and got them 
conveyed, as opportunity offered, to the post.” 

All this nightwork was done when he sat up shivering 
in bed. 

So far was the imprisonment from breaking his spirit, 
that no sooner was he at large than he went back to 
Cheltenham, and repeated on a public platform the very 
words for uttering which he had just served his term of 
imprisonment. He maintained that he had been called 
upon to pay a certain price for free speech, and as he 
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had paid the price he had purchased the right. This 
was not good law, he admitted ; it was good defiance, and 
that was what he meant. The authorities, however, had 
enough of it. Mr. Holyoake was not again prosecuted, 
and his trial at Gloucester remains on record as the last 
prosecution for atheism that has taken place in this 
country. 


II1—THE REFORMER AMID HIS RELICS. 


Mr. Holyoake lives at Brighton, in a house from the 
library window of which there is a pleasant glimpse of 
the Channel, w'th all the infinitude of sky and sea which 
lies spread out before the dwellers on the Brighton cliffs. 
It is not far from the Pavilion, famous—or infamous—as 
the residence of a very different character, while, imme- 
diately below, the Palace Pier runs out into the sea, brilliant 
at night time with innumerable lamps. From this eyrie 
in Eastern Lodge in Camelford Street, Mr. Holyoake looks 
out on the world with unabated interest and the same 
keen sympathy which has ever been one of his distinguish- 
ing characteristics. I had the privilege last month of 

















The Wild Beast Abroad. 


(An American Cartoon of the Young Briton in 1878.) 


They talk about the sacredness of Free Speech; Free Speech be blowed ! 
We mobbed old Billy Gladstone, and punched ’is head, and smashed ’is 
windows. An’ why shouldn’t we, ! should | ke to know? 
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Taken in Naples after his victory and entrance into the ci y; 
sent inscribed “ to his friend, G. F$. Ho!lyoate.” 


spending a Saturday afternoon in the sanctum of the 
famous reformer. It was an afternoon to be remembered, 
for although Mr. Holyoake protests that the only produc- 
tion of the Catholic Church, for which he has any 
toleration is its excellent Benedictine, he is much 
more in sympathy with the.ideas of the Church than 
he quite realises. Among other things, he is in thorough 
accord with the Pope on the subject of relics. 

A RELIQUARY OF A SANCTUM., 

He has converted his study into a very reliquary, in 
which he sits and works surrounded by all manner. of 
memorials of bygone times. The Pope’s collection differs 
from Mr. Holyoake’s, no doubt. There are no thigh- 
bones of apostles nor parings of finger-nails of saints at 
Eastern Lodge; but although the details differ, the 
principle is the same. To Mr. Holyoake, although 
keenly interested in the events of to-day, the past is an 
ever-present and vivid reality. His long and useful life, 
which began within two years of the Battle of Waterloo, 
has spanned the whole ef the nineteenth century, and 
there are few persons among the real workers who are 
conspicuous in the history of England during the last 
three-score years and ten with whom he was not brought 
into more or less personal contact. Garibaldi and 
Mazzini were among his personal friends; he was inti- 





mate with Mr, Bright ; Mr. Gladstone offered him a pen- 
sion, which he refused ; his friendship with Herbert Spencer 
dates back from of old time, and continues unchanged to 
this day ; Harriet Martineau was devoted to him; and 
last month’s Co-operative Festival at the Crystal Palace 
showed that eighty years have in no way diminished, 
but rather enhanced, his power of exciting personal enthu- 
siasm and evoking admiration and affection. 
PICTURES ON THE WALL. 

It was like reading a chapter of English history back- 
wards to sit in that room and listen to his stories of old 
times. But it was not only the study. The whole quaint 
little house with all its rooms and rambling passages and 
staircases was redolent of the memories of a stormy past. 
As he never wore prison dress in Gloucester, he has nc 
criminal garb to recall his sojourn in prison, but he has 
an interesting collection of relics which illustrate almost 
every important phase of modern European history in 
which he took part. It was odd to find among those 
household gods a very excellent portrait of Talleyrand. 
Mazzini described him as the “ greatest liar in Europe” : 
but his charm for Mr. Holyoake was not his mendacity, 
but his composure. In the midst of a restless and worry- 
ing and hurrying and hustling age, Talleyrand stands 
supreme as the only man who deliberately acted upon 
the maxim of never doing to-day what might by any pos- 
sibility be put off till to-morrow. His unhasting face, 
which has looked down from the walls of Mr. Holyoake’s 
writing-room and now hangs in the passage, acted as a 
charm to allay the impetuosity of the impatient’ Radical. 
Most of the portraits on the walls, however, were selected 
for some other reason than that of counteractants to the 
dominant tendency of their owner. There are portraits 
of Joe Cowen, of Newcastle, with whom Mr. Holyoake 
worked in closest political intimacy for years, until young 
Joe’s apostacy, when he succumbed to the machinations 
of the Disraelitish Delilah. But even after the apostasy 
rendered co-operation impossible, the personal friendship 
remained unbroken to the last. 

THE TYPICAL JINGO. 

How sharp was the antipathy between Mr. Cowen’s 
later political creed and Mr. Holyoake’s may be inferred 
from the fact that in the same line with Mr. Cowen’s 
portrait hangs an excellent caricature from the New York 
World, which happily hits off that unhappy section of the 
British community to which Mr. Holyoake was the first 
to give the name of Jingoes. It was in 1878, just after 
Mr. .Gladstone’s windows had been smashed by the 
Jingo mob which was clamouring for war with Russia 
in defence of Constantinople, that Mr. Holyoake wrote 
a letter to the Dadly News in which he applied the 
epithet that has stuck like a burr to all thos 
unfortunates who confuse drunken arrogance with 
patriotic pride, and imagine. that they have discharged 
the duties both of peace and of war by loud-mouthed 
asseverations that théy do not want to fight, but, by Jingo ! 
if they do, they have everything necessary for fighting 
to the finish. 

TWO FAMOUS FLAGS. 


Mr. Holyoake, although a man of peace, has been all his 
life associated with men of war. His portraits of Garibaldi 
occupy a leading position among the worthies who adorn 
his walls, and among his most cherished relics are two 
flags which he received from the liberator of Italy. One, 
a large flag which he hopes will some day be used as the 
pall over his coffin, was a flag under which the Thousand 
of Marsala liberated Sicily ; the other was one of those 
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bullet-pierced flags which flew on the ill-fated field of 
Mentana. On high days and holidays, sacred to the 
service of humanity, these flags are solemnly aired from 
the windows of Eastern Lodge, the bystanders often 
wondering what strange battle-flags they might be, but 
little knowing the wealth of historical association and of 
heroic revolutionary endeavour which they symbolise iz 
the eyes of their owner. 
A HISTORIC PIKE. 

Nor was this the only warlike relic that is to be found 
in Eastern Lodge. It was with almost a shock that | 
touched one of the Maccerone pikes manufactured in the 
stormy times of the Reform Agita- 
tion of 1831, when Birmingham was 
threatening to march upon London, 
and the Reformers everywhere were 
preparing such weapons as they could 
manufacture in order to compel an 
obstinate aristocracy to yield to the 
demands of the people. The pike was 
rather a formidable instrument. It 
was jointed in the centre, so that when 
folded it would not make a stick longer 
than four feet, but when unfolded 
and clamped by an iron ring it 
constituted a pike eight feet in 
length, surmounted by a_ barbed 
point. With such weapons a row of 
pikemen standing shoulder to shoulder 
in serried array, offering a chevaux 
de frise of bristling pikeheads to an 
attack of cavalry, ought to be able to 
give very good account of themselves. 
The pike was never used ; the Lords 
fortunately gave way without forcing 
matters to an extremity ; but the fact 
that the pikes were there and were 
ready to be used probably had not a 
little to do with their salutary retreat 
before the popular demand. 


A RELIC OF 1867. 


Another relic of this Reform Agita- 
tion was a small bottle of “Mr. 
Secretary Walpole’s Tears.” When 
Hyde Park railings went down in 
1867, Mr. Walpole, the then Home 
Secretary, refused to call out the troops 
to charge the demonstrating multitude. 
For this. he was violently denounced 
by the reactionaries, who accused him 
of having shed tears when considering 
the consequences of a collision 
between the military and the mob. 
Walpole belonged to the Tory Govern- 
ment, and therefore was regarded 
with no pity even by those whose 
lives he had spared, and one of the 
jokes of the period was the street sale 
of small phials of pills, each of which 
was supposed to represent a tear from 
the eye of the susceptible Home 
Secretary. Mr. Holyoake was too 
young to have taken any active part 
in the first Reform Agitation, but he 
was in the other up to his neck, and 
he told me that when the arrangements 
were made for maintaining order in 
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Hyde Park, the stewards were armed with jointed wands 
which, when doubled, could be carried without attracting 
attention, but which, when extended to their full length, 
constituted a conspicuous sign where direction could be 
had in case of the rushing Hyde Park railings or 
otherwise. 

FOR FREE 


THE FIGHT SPEECH. 


Another curious memento of the stormy time of stress 
through which Mr. Holyoake has passed was a small 
wooden whistle which was used by the Radicals of Leeds 
in the year 1871, when a determined effort was made by the 
Tories to suppress the right of free speech. 


It was in 
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connection with the abortive Republican agitation which 
was begun by an attack by a young Radical Baronet on 
the Cost of the Crown. The respectables of Leeds banded 
themselves together to prevent any hearing being given 
to a person who dared to lay a sacrilegious hand upon 
the gold-covered trappings of the Monarchy. The 
Radicals were equally determined in that, come what 
might, they would prevent the breaking-up of the meet- 
ing. A great number of stewards were appointed, each 
provided with a small whistle and definite instructions. 
‘These instructions were faithfully carried out; and the 
result was a scene of the greatest turmoil that had up to 
that time been witnessed in English public meetings. Mr. 
Holyoake’s account of their instructions was simple. The 
duty of a steward was to maintain order and quietness in the 
meeting. If any member of the audience attempted to 
frustrate the objects of the meeting by bawling with a loud 
voice it was the duty of the steward to make his way to the 
brawler, and when he was shouting at the top of his voice, 
so that he might be taken as it were in the act of dis- 
turbing a meeting, he was to deal him a subtle, sudden 
blow upon the windpipe. Mr. Holyoake says that this 
treatment proved. extraordinarily efficacious when the 
disturbers could be singled out, but sometimes a knot of 
brawlers would clump themselves together in a manner 
which rendered individual treatment inapplicable. In 
those cases the stewards used the rough-and-ready device 
of improvising a battering-ram from a bench, which, in 
the hands of a dozen strong men, was driven full force 
against the disturbers of the meeting, usually effected their 
dispersal, and often led to their being hurled headlong 
down the stairs. The scenes which occurred at Queen’s 
Hall this year appear to have been a very pale reflection 
of the violence which was resorted to at Leeds thirty 
years ago. 

A long shelf filled with innumerable writings of Mr. 


Mr. Holyoake’s Mother. 


Holyoake spoke pérhaps as eloquently as anything else 
of the activity of this many-sided man. The mere 
catalogue of his publications would fill pages, for he was 
a constant and vigorous pamphleteer, whose pen, like a 
knight’s lance, was ever ready to be used in defence of a 
popular right or the cause of the people. 


A SIGNIFICANT CONTRAST. 


There are several busts in the sanctum, conspicuous 
among which were those of Voltaire and of John Stuart 
Mill. The bust of Voltaire is notable on account of the 
felicity with which the artist has caught the humorous 
smile on the lips. Mazzini stands cheek by jowl with a 
grotesque idol brought to Brighton from the West Coast 
of Africa ; the contrast between the Italian leader who 
represents the highest evolution of the religious con- 
spirator and the image of the god carved by the untutored 
hands of the West African savage stand in notable and 
suggestive contrast. To Mr. Holyoake the West African 
god is a symbol of the faultiness of the human idea 
of the Divine. Certainly no professional blasphemer 
could insult the Deity worse than by the presentation of 
such a grotesque caricature of the Maker of Heaven and 
Earth, and yet from the intellectual point of view it ‘is 
possible that the grandsons of the Cheltenham justices 
would recoil with as much horror from the theological 
conceptions of their grandfathers as from this crude effort 
of African artists, who— 

**Carved the symbol of what God to them was known, 

Ugly shapes and brutish sometimes, but the fairest that they 
knew ; 

If their sight were dim and earthward, yet their hope and aim 
were true.” 


Possibly at this moment in West Africa some woolly- 
pated Holyoake is undergoing incarceration for suggest- 
ing that this rude carving of the fetish does not 
accurately embody all the attributes of the Divine 
nature, although it is to be feared that the insulting of a 
fetish in those regions is apt to meet with much more 
summary punishment. 


HIS RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK, 


Talking to Mr. Holyoake concerning these old troubles 
and struggles, it is difficult to realise that this was 
the man who for nearly a quarter of a century was 
regarded as an infidel, a blasphemer, and an opponent 
whom all the godly should hold in pious horror. Mr. 
Holyoake’s Agnosticism, which leads him to shrink from 
dogmatising concerning the nature of the attributes or even 
of the existence of the Deity, is not inconsistent with a 
passionate longing for and an earnest hope of immortality, 
and a deep reverence and grateful recognition of the 
Word of God that finds expression in the Bible. It was 
very curious to find that his mind had long been running 
upon a project to which I have more than once referred, 
and which indeed at one time I had begun—namely, the 
compilation of what may be described as a REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS edition of the Bible, which would aim at pre- 
serving all that was of vital interest for the present genera- 
tion, winnowing away the husk and chaff of Hebrew 
genealogies, and other matters which, however indispens- 
able they may have been at one time, and however 
important they may be to the scholar, ‘have long ago 
become mere irrelevant top-hamper ‘to. the general 
reader. 

“One could hardly do a greater service to man- 
kind,” said Mr. Holyoake, “than to render the kernel of 
the Bible more generally accessible to the ordinary man. 
In it we have the best expression of our noblest ideals, 
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an inspiration which generation after generation has 
aided the aspirations of mankind after a better social 
state.” 

“ For instance,” said I, “in your own case.” 

ISAIAH AS THE PROPHET OF CO-OPERATION, 

“In my own case,” said Mr. Holyoake, “I often say 
that I should find it difficult to improve upon the 
words of Isaiah, who déclared ‘My people shall 
build houses and inhabit them. They shall plant vine- 
yards and eat the fruit of them. They shall not build 
and another inhabit. They shall not plant ard another 
eat. They shall not labour in vain, nor bring forth 
trouble.’ There is the soul of the whole Co-operative 
movement there,” said he, “the ideal which we have 
been trying to realise, and which will yet be realised, 
although mayhap we shall have to pass through 
some stormy times before we leave the slough of foul 
corruption that is poisoning our public life to-day.” 

For Mr. Holyoake, as may well be imagined, has 
but little sympathy with the fantastic vagaries of the 
seudo Imperialism which has Mr. Chamberlain as 
its prophet. Of Mr. Chamberlain himself Mr. Holy- 
oake speaks more in sorrowthan inanger. Although 
born in Birmingham, he belonged to a generation 
that knew not Joseph, nor was he ever under any 
delusion as to the essential Toryism of the present 
Colonial Secretary. 

“‘ He has gone to his own people,” he said. “The 
gravitation of his own nature has drawn him to the 
place where he belongs.” 


MEN WHO INFLUENCED HIM. 


Of all the men whom Mr. Holyoake ever met, he 
remarked that Francis W. Newman was the best 
informed. His knowledge seemed inexhaustible, and 
its range was as remarkable as his capacity for 
adjusting himself automatically by instinctive sympathy 
to any one with whom he was even momentarily 
brought into contact. But Mr. Holyoake’s man of 
men, whose memory glows with brighter radiance 
the further it recedes in the mist of time, was Mazzini, 
whose letters, published after his death, addressed to 
two ladies who loved him and whom he loved 
sincerely, neither of whom he could marry, tended 
to give an even more romantic tinge to the love and 
admiration with which Mr. Holyoake regarded his 
old colleague. 

THE MOTHER MAKETH THE MAN, 

It is probable, however, that no one influenced Mr. 
Holyoake so much as his mother, whose portrait, 
hanging in his dining-room, recalls the presence of 
a Puritan matron, who combined lofty ideals with a 
tender and affectionate character. 

“She was,” says Mr. Holyoake, “a Puritan-minded 
woman of clear, decided ideas, who wished her children 
to be honest, truthful and pious, and always set them the 
example.” 

She was a member of John Angel James’s church in 
Birmingham, and brought up her eleven children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. His father thought 
that his mother had enough religion for both of them, 
and in that her son agreed with him. He had a Pagan 
inind, and his thoughts dwelt on the human side of 
life. Mr. Holyoake is a blend between the two. He has 
inherited all the Puritan austerity of his mother, with the 
Pagan Agnosticism of his father. His outlook is still 
utilitarian, and he cheerily dismissed my misgivings as 
to whether an Agnostic generation would be able to 





Compasses made by Mr. Holyoake. 


The first pair ave made out of sheet iron; the second are more elascrite 


transmit to its descendants the love of truth and regard 
for righteousness which it inherited from its more orthodox 
predecessor. He inclines to believe that morality is in 
the nature of things, and that man’s true interests, rightly 
understood, would always lead him to choose the good 
and eschew the evil. But I cannot help an uneasy 
conviction that many of the most valuable elements in 
George Jacob Holyoake’s character would have been 
missing if his mother had, like his father, been less 
susceptible to the teachings of John Angel James’s 
“ Anxious Enquirer.” 
III.—HIS YOUTH AND UPBRINGING. 

Mr. Holyoake lives at Brighton, but he has never 

ceased to be a Birmingham man. But the Birmingham 


which moulded his character was a very different 
Birmingham from that of to-day. His boyhood was cast 
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in--stormy- times; when Liberals, even in Birmingham, 
were regarded as’ almost outside the pale of salvation. 
He says that it was only Unitarian ministers who in. his 
youth would either pray for Liberals or who would pray 
among them. Birmingham was very exclusive, regarding 
the coast’ towns of England as though they were 
inhabited by alien races, 


REBEL BIRMINGHAM. 


In politics they were very extreme, and as far 
back as 1839, seven years after the Reform Bill, so 
bitter Was-the discontent that prevailed in the Midland 
capital.that invasion itself would only have excited 
acquiescence. Birmingham would have welcomed 
invaders if they came in the guise of deliverers. 
Hundreds made arms secretly ; those who had no better 
weapons shatpened an old file and sunk it in a shaft. 
London police were brought down to keep order, and 
their intrusion was regarded as worse than a hostile 
invasion. Houses were set on fire in revenge for this 
insult. to the majesty of Birmingham. The town was 
sullen and turbulent in those days, and was indeed very 
much as. Ireland is to-day; and for the same reason. 
The men of Birmingham had the vote, and used it in 
order to return Thomas Atwood, a man famous in his 
day not only as one of the first members for Birmingham, 
but on account: of one peculiarity of his canvassing. 
Every one has heard. of the famous Duchess of Devon- 
shire who'kissed the butcher to gain his vote ; but how 
few have heard of Thomas Atwood, who to gain his 
election kissed no fewer than 8,000 Birmingham women ! 


HIS SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


The clean-shaven men of:Birmingham were few—for in 
those. days only two men in the whole town dared to wear 
a beard. As a boy Holyoake went to Sunday-school, 
attending Carr’s Lane Sunday School for five years, 
where he learned to read the Bible and to sing Watts’ 
hymns, and nothing else. He gained the impression that 
it'was irreligious to take part in politics or to work for 
the social amelioration of the people. 

“What book influenced you most ?” I asked Mr. Holy- 
oake, speaking of those early days. 

He-paused for a time, and then answered :— 

“On the whole, Euclid, I think. It had a great 
fascimation for me, and the clearness and the dispas- 
sionate but irresistible reasoning by which he led up to 
his conclusions exercised greater influence on my mind 
than any other book. When I was quite a boy I wrote 
the six books of Euclid out with my own hand. See,” 
said he, and he produced from his reliquary a copy of this 
ancient monument of boyish industry. 

Georgé Washington is said to have kept the whole of 
the accounts of his campaigns for years without a single 
erasure or blot, and here was something almost as 
wonderful—the whole of the books of Euclid written out 
by a boy in his early teens, and all the diagrams inserted 
in the right places without an erasure or a blur. When 
I was expressing my admiration for the neatness with 
which everything was done, Mr. Holyoake said :— 

“Tt was rather difficult. I was too poor in those days 
to-buy ‘ mathematical instruments, and so I had _ to 
construct my own compasses out of bits of sheet-iron 
which I found lying about the shop.” 

So saying he showed me those instruments, one with a 
double point and slide, both rude enough in their way, 
but capable in the hands of their maker of doing much 
better work than the finest mathematical instruments 
would. have been in less skilful fingers. 


OF REVIEWS. 


BEARING THE YOKE IN HIS YOUTH. 


Mr. Holyoake scoffs at the phrase “the good old 
times.” His remembrance of his boyhood was that the 
good old times were anything but good. When a mere 
child at home he was put to-work at the button-making 
industry ; and before he was in his teens he had learned 
to wind the copper wire on flat steel turned by a lathe, 
to stamp the coil into shank form under a press, to cut 
the shanks with shears, to stick the shanks into circular 
pieces of perforated horn, hammer them in, rivet them in 
a vice, and file them. When a very small boy he went 
after school hours to help a tinsmith solder handles on to 
lantérns, earning sometimes as much as three shillings 
and sixpence a week. But it was with intense joy that 
he was taken from school and put to work at a foundry 
in Broad Street, where he found congenial employment. 


A DESCENDANT OF TUBAL CAIN, 


Mr. Holyoake maintains that there is more independence 
in the pursuits of handicraft and more time for original 
thought than in clerkships or in business; but he had 
special aptitude, which would imply that he was a lineal 
descendant of Tubal Cain. He says :—- 

“T could tell the quality of steel and other metals at a 
glance. When a youth I could fit together and finish 
bright steel work better than men twice my age, and who 
had twice my wages.” 

And even in the seventieth year he had more pleasure 
in swinging the hammer than in any other form of 
physical exertion. Good, well-made, well-contrived, well- 
finished machinery had always given him as much enjoy- 
ment as a good painting. His thorough mastery of the 
handicraft gave him a sensé of independence, for if 
speaking, teaching, or writing failed him, he was always 
ready for the bench. 

I am not writing a biography of Mr. Holyoake. Those 
who wish to obtain more information concerning the 
career of this many-sided man will find it set forth in 
two charming volumes published by Fisher Unwin, 
entitled “ Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life,” from which 
I have quoted at considerable length. But it is neces- 
sary to refer somewhat in detail to the influences which 
led him to throw his whole heart and soul into the work 
of co-operation. 


IV.—HOW HE FOUND HIS VOCATION. 


Mr. Holyoake was born poor, and he was earning 
scanty wages by the labour of his hands at the time when 
the sons of richer parents are preparing to go to Eton or 
Harrow. When he married and trusted to his lecturing 
to bring in the wherewithal to live, he and his wife were 
very often short of food. He says :— 

“ My wife cultivated a small bed of mustard and cress 
under the window, which with bread served for a meal 
when there was nothing else.” 

A man of his energy-and his ability could have built up 
a fortune for himself had he been so disposed ; but he 
preferred to be rich in the satisfaction of doing that 
which he thought he ought todo. Brought up religiously, 
with a profound sense of duty and an unreasoned accept- 
ance of the orthodox theology, he glided out of his 
theological moorings with less difficulty or trouble than 
most men experience at such a crisis in their history. 
Speaking of himself at that time, he says :— 

“Tt was an inextinguishable instinct with me that if a 
thing was wrong, it ought to be put right, and the wrong 
never passed out of my mind until the opportunity. came 
of rescinding or rectifying it.” nog 
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Mr. Holyoake, from a Painting by his Brotkcer. 


THE FIRST MRS. HOLYOAKE. 

Before he was one-and-twenty, however, he married his 
first wife, a chorister girl in Wordesley Church. She was 
a soldier’s daughter, and had the courage of one. She 
was evidently a woman of strong character, who contri- 
buted not a little to intensify his convictions and 
strengthen his resolution to pursue what he considered 
the path of duty, wherever it might leadhim. He quotes 
one of her sayings :— 

“We may not do great things, but we can do honest 
ones. Do what you think right, and never mind me.” 

During forty years she never uttered one word of 
reproach, though imprisonment, want, and the death of 
her child came in them. She seems to have been a 
woman of great intuitive insight into character, and Mr. 
Holyoake seldom acted contrary to her judgment without 
regretting it. ‘ She had three qualities,” he said, “‘ beyond 
most women—service, truth, and pride. Her pride was 
more than self-respect. It was debtlessness, indepen- 
dence of obligation, which was not a second nature ; it 
was her first. She had had no other. She never had 
even a small debt. It was not conceivable by her that 
her husband should stand on the platform and speak of 
political, social, or religious reform, and owe people 
money.” 


ROBERT OWEN. 

When he was one-and-twenty he made the acquaint- 
ance of George Combe, and worked with him for a 
fortnight as assistant at his lectures in Birmingham ; but 
it was not until he met with Robert Owen that he 
launched upon the career to which he has since devoted 
his life. Robert Owen was the founder of New Lanark, 
and the pioneer of Socialism in this country. When 
Owen first came to Birmingham, Mr. Holyoake shrank 
from exposing himself to the danger of Owen’s teaching. 
Owen was regarded as an infidel, and he was so roundly 


s 


abused in the workshop for his heresies that Holyoake 
was provoked to go and hear him for himself. He went, 
suffering almost guilty fear of the consequences. To his 
surprise he found Owen’s exposition of things eminently 
reasonable and ethically unobjectionable. When he 
came back to the workshop he reported of Owen as 
he had found him, but without any intention 
of declaring himself as his disciple. 
HIS CONVERSION. 

He found, however, that his workmates looked at him 
askance on account of his having rubbed shoulders with 
Owen, and on one occasion he heard himself described, to 
his infinite surprise and indignation, as being himself an 
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infidel because of his having listened to Owen’s address. 
At that time he had not. broxen with his old theotogical 
moorings, and he felt if they could accuse him of being 
an infidel, the accusations which they levelled at Owen 
deserved a much closer examination than he had yet 
given them. He applied himself to study Owen’s theory, 
and became a whole-hearted convert to the new doctrine. 
The whole truth seemed to be so plain, the influence of 
environment had never been so vividly brought before his 
mind, and the statement of the case in favour of the 
amelioration of the social conditions of mankind as a 

reliminary to achieving better moral results seemed to 
fim as clear as a proposition im Euclid. He could not 
do other than accept it, and having accepted it, he could 
not, with his nature and antecedents, do other than throw 
himself heart and soul into the preaching of the new 


_ gospel. 


OWEN’S IDEAL. 


“Owen’s great idea was the organisation of labour. 
He hoped to cover the land with self-supporting cities of 
industry, in which well-deviscd material conditions 
should render ethical life possible. Labour should be as 
far as possible done by machinery ; and education, 
recreation, and a competence should be enjoyed by all. 
Instead of communities working for the world, they 
should work for themselves, keeping in their own hands 
the fruit of their labour, so that commerce should be 
an exchange of surplus wealth—not a necessity of 
existence.” 

Of Owen to this day Mr. Holyoake speaks with pro- 
found admiration. 

“He was a man zealous in good works, who practised 
what he preached. Except by Godin of Guise, no work- 
men have ever been so well instructed and cared for as 
at New Lanark.” 

THE MASTER AND HIS DISCIPLE. 

Owen was diligent in propagandism, visiting the chief 
Courts of Europe in order to make converts among the 
rulers of the world ; but none of the crowned heads who 
listened to him were as useful for the realisation of his 
ideal as the uncrowned head of the young Birmingham 
artisan, who was destined to become the historian of the 
co-operative movement in England, guorum pars magna 
fuit. Mr. Owen, with great gifts of manner and personal 
charm, ‘lacked ‘the indispensable art of varying the 
presentation of his views. He was as monotonous as a 
phonograph. Mr. Holyoake, with much greater powers 
of exposition, accepted a lectureship in the Association of 
Socialists, and preached from that day forth—preached a 
doctrine to which he still adheres, although in its presenta- 
tion he would rearrange the lights and shades, and readjust 
the perspective so much that it is possible the ardent young 
propagandist of 1841 would not altogether recognise the 
more matured conclusions of the veteran philosopher. 


THE GOSPEL OF SECULARISM. 


tt was a doctrine of secularism. It scemed to him 
that— 

“ Doing good was being good ; that it was good to do 
good, and that if a God of goodness exist, goodness was 
the best thing men could do in this world.” 

Science seemed to him the “only Providence which 
could be depended upon. Therefore, the morality of duty 
and material effort were the practical precepts of life, 
pening preservation in this world and furnishing the 

est credentials to present in any other.” 

Secularism, like mathematics, was independent of 
atheistical or other doctrine. He had asserted that there 


OF REVIEWS. 


was no religion higher than truth, and that it was possible 


to reconstruct society upon a rational basis without 
postulating as a precedent the acceptance of this or that 
theory of the future life. 

ITS DEFECT. 

That this is true to a very large extent is admitted by 
even the most orthcdox to-day ; but at the time when i: 
was first preached it was regarded as the rankest heres) 
Poets might say “ he is true to God who is true to man” : 
but if a lecturer said it on the platform it was regarded 
as disrespectful to the Deity. From a philosophical or 
even rational or common-sense point of view it may b: 
admitted that any man who reflects, looking before and 
after, would choose the path of rectitude as that which 
would on the whole best serve his own interests and those 
of society in general. But the average man is not a 
philosopher ; he does not look before or after; he is 
swayed by the passion of the moment, and it is probable 
that Mr. Holyoake, in the more mature reflection of his 
later years, would be disposed to admit that the old 
orthodox people had a good deal more to say for 
their method of presenting the net conclusions of the 
philosopher in the blazing capitals of theologians than 
seemed to him credible forty years ago. 

FROM SOCIALISM TO CO-OPERATION, 

But a truce to theological discussion. Mr. Holyoake. 
having begun as the disciple of Robert Owen, naturally 
threw himself heart and soul into the Co-operative move- 
ment. He is the last survivor of the early pioneers. He 
has written a history of the movement in England, which 
may be regarded as the Genesis preceding the Exodus 
of our race into the new social order which, like a 
prophet, he has seen from afar. It is not for me to 
attempt, in the scanty space at my disposal, to recapitu- 
late the work which he has achieved in the field of 
Co-operation. He has been faithful, in good repute and 
in ill, to a principle which, thanks to the exertions of the 
few who like himself have seen in it the promise of 
potency, seems now a principle destined to regenerate 
the world ; and although the result is far short of that 
which he hoped to attain, he is much more confident of 
future success than those who clamoured impatiently for 
short cuts to the Promised Land. As Mr. Greening 
reminded the Co-operators at the Crystal Palace last 
month, Mr. Hyndman has just resigned the presidency 
of the Social Democratic Federation in despair, feeling 
that the task which he had set himself was hopeless. 

THE TWOPENNY-HALFPENNY JUDAS OF. TO-DAY. 

Mr. Holyoake has not been without his disappointments. 
The chief among these has been, doubtless, the tendency 
among many Co-operators to ignore the wider develop- 
ments of the principle of Co-operation, and to confine 
themselves to obtaining their goods at a store at a 
slightly cheaper rate than they could buy them at the 
shop next door. 

““T often say,” said Mr. Holyoake, “that many co- 
operators are worse than Judas. Judas as least stipulated 
for thirty pieces of silver paid in advance, whereas many 
co-operators sell their cause for twopence-halfpenny, and 
sacrifice a principle which might have led to the redemp- 
tion of labour for mere grasping at a slight cheapening of 
the goods which they buy or an immediate increase of 
the dividend paid out of profits.” 

That co-operative distribution should lead to co-opera- 
tive production, and that the time will come when every 
worker will have a direct personal interest in the affairs 
of the firm which employs him, is Mr. Holyoake’s convic- 
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tion. That time is not yet, not by a long way; but if 
co-operators would but to themselves be true, it would be 
brought much nearer than any at this moment seem to 
dream. of. 

HIS STURDY INDIVIDUALISM. 

Mr. Holyoake is a strong believer in individual action. 
Co-operation to him is but socialism based on indi- 
vidualism—socialism that is a voluntary socialism, which 
presents all the advantages of individualism with none of 
the disadvantages of the usual Socialist programme. 
Hence, at the Middlesbrough Conference he led the 
minority which opposed the majority that passed a reso- 
lution strongly in favour of State intervention either for 
old age pensions or in other directions. For Mr. 
Holyoake, while strongly in favour of social justice, has 
ever been passionate in his defence of individual liberty. 
It was in the defence of freedom of the subject that he 
went to gaol in his early youth, and his career is strewn 
with instances in which he has done yeoman service in 
the cause of free speech, both on the platform and in the 
press. For ten years he took an active part in the 
association formed in 1849 for obtaining the exemption 
of the press from all taxation, and from all control except- 
ing that of a court of law. In 1856 the newspaper stamp 
was abolished, in 1861 the paper duty followed. The 
security system was abolished, and as the result, Mr. 
Holyoake says, news was no longer criminal. The 
exciseman was banished from paper manufacturers, and 
editors were no longer a criminal class who had to give 
heavy bail for their good behaviour. 

SOME OTHER OF HIS PIOUS WORKS, 

Another work to which Mr. Holyoake devoted much 
time and energy was the repeal of the Railway Passenger 
Duty. He has been for twenty-four years the chairman 
of the committee, which after many years of uninterrupted 
activity succeeded in inducing Mr. Childers to relieve the 
railways from their passenger-duty in the case of third- 
class passengers. It is still levied upon first and second- 
class passengers, and Mr. Holyoake is therefore rot 
content. But counting up the good work that he has 
done, it must be reckoned that but for the operation of his 
committee, which largely meant the energetic action of 
Mr. C. D. Collet and Mr. Holyoake himself, taxation 
amounting to £400,000 a year has been remitted to the 
working classes, or, in other words, the working classes 
have received what is equivalent to the interest on a 
capital sum of over £ 12,000,000. 

BLUE BOOKS FOR LABOUR. 


Another piece of gdod unobtrusive work which Mr. 
Holyoake did was to secure the utilisation of our 
consular and diplomatic service abroad for the collection 
and distribution of information of importance to the 
working classes. It was due to his representations to 
Lord Clarendon that the first of these people’s Blue 
Books was published. Before that time nothing was 
further from the ideas of those who represented England 
abroad than the collection of information relating to 
wages, conditions of labour, and other matters of interest 
to labour. But the first Blue Book of the kind, which 
was published in 1872, was the direct result of Mr. 
Holyoake’s representation. In this, as in everything 
else, Mr. Holyoake has been faithful to his avowed belief 
that more is to be gained by argument than by denuncia- 
tion, more by explanation than by condemnation. Not 
being gifted by nature with a robust voice, he has been 
led by necessity to adopt a quiet persistent method of 
presenting his case. Noone could be less of a Bombastes 
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Furioso. Not being cut out by nature to play the part of 

Boanerges, his speeches are good examples of the still, 

small voice which is heard in the consctence, but which 

he was able to make audible to large audiences. 
PERSONALIA. 

Mr. Holyoake, after forty years of married life with his 
first wife, married again, and in the present Mrs. 
Holyoake has found a helpmeet admirably suited to look 
after him in house and home. I asked her if she acted 
as her husband’s secretary. “ No,” she said, “I have 
enough to do in looking after the permanence of his 
health.” 

I have no time, nor indeed have I much disposition, to 
enter into the differences which unfortunately disturbed 
for a time the good relations which ought to have existed 
between Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Holyoake. De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum is a maxim which may be quoted on the 
present occasion. I am glad to know that before Mr. 
Bradlaugh was, called hence the old friends were once 
more on cordial terms. Mr. Bradlaugh was a man of 
great ability, but of supreme egotism. 

THE SIMPLE SECRET OF THE OCTOGENARIAN. 

Mr. Holyoake, although in his eighty-fifth year, con- 
tinues to travel about the country delivering lectures, 
addressing meetings, and generally displaying an activity 
which is almost miraculous in a man of his age. I asked 
him if he could indicate to the readers of the REVIEW the 
secret of his marvellous vitality. He said :— 

“It is very simple. I have been moderate in all 
things, moderate even in moderation. I have been 
moderate in living, and I show certainly no immoderate 
speed in hastening towards my grave.” 

Mr. Holyoake is not a vegetarian. 
tobacconist. He is not a teetotaller. 
everything. 


He is not an anti- 
He is moderate in 


THE OLD MAN ELOQUENT. 

The only trace of his advancing years is a slight deaf- 
ness, which, however, does not preclude him from taking 
part in general conversation, although sometimes he uses 
the harmless and necessary ear-trumpet. Of one method, 
said to be the most infallible of all for prolonging life to 
extreme old age, he has not availed himself. When Mr. 
Gladstone pressed upon him the acceptance of a pension, 
he refused it on the ground that his moderate means 
sufficed for his simple wants, and he did not feel that it 
would be right or consistent for him as an old reformer 
to be chargeable upon the taxes. So he lives—in his 
eighty-fifth year—as he has lived ever since he went to 
work in the foundry at Birmingham, at his own charges, 
owing no man anything, surrounded by troops of friends, 
though almost all the old stagers who began life with him 
have dropped off. It is probable that there is no other 
man of eighty-four now living in this country who has so 
honourable’ a record, who has fought so brave a fight 
and has lived so consistently, and who, as he nears the 
close of a long and what may fairly be described as a 
glorious career (if it were not that the word glorious has 
been so prostituted), can look back with the comfortable 
and consoling reflection that through all his long life he 
has ever combated for truth as he perceived it, and his 
voice has ever been raised for international peace and for 
social justice. Although, like all the rest of us, he has failed 
to realise to the full the generous imaginings of his fervent 
youth, he has seen the beginning of a beneficent trans- 
formation which he firmly believes will ultimately lead to 
the remodelling of society, and the inauguration of a new 
earth, if not of a new heaven, in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness. 
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I.—DR. KUYPER, THE NEW PRIME MINISTER OF HOLLAND. 


R. A. KUYPER, who is coming mto power in the 
Netherlands as the result of the last General Elec- 
tion, has long been recognised in the old world 

and the new as one of the ablest, if not the ablest, 
living Dutchman. He has taken office at the head of 
a Cabinet which fairly represents the composite majority, 


-which at the last election defeated the Pierson-Beaufort 


Ministry. 

The supreme position has not come to him until com- 
paratively late in life, as he was born at Maassluis, on 
October 29th, 1837. His father was a Calvinistic clergy- 
man, and from his youth he was destined for the clerical 
profession. After studying at the Gymnasium at Leyden, 
where his father was pastor, he was entered as a student 
at that famous university, where he studied theology with 
a view to entering the ministry. He first distinguished 
himself by winning the prize offered by the Groningen 
University for an essay upon the times of Calvin and 
John 4 Lasco, He devoted himself to the study of the 
life and times of the famous Genevan reformer, while in 
1862 he took his degree of Doctor of Divinity, and when 
twenty-six he was ordained as clergyman of the Reformed 
Church at Beesd. There he remained for four years. 

When there his fame spread throughout the Nether- 
lands, and in 1869 he was called to the capital, where he 
has ever since resided.. He had now obtained a centre 
from which he was able to exercise influence throughout 
the country. 

The year after his arrival in Amsterdam he made the 
acquaintance of Groen van Prinsterer, a connection 
which facilitated his entry into the political arena. Four 
years later he was elected as Member of the Second 
Chamber for Gouda, and took his seat on the benches of 
the Right.. Unfortunately his health broke down, and 
he was obliged to go abroad. On returning to Holland 
in 1872, he became the editor of the Standard, of 
Amsterdam, a paper which he has continued to edit 
without intermission ever since. 

In 1877 he resigned his seat in the Chamber, and 
devoted himself to the founding of the Free University 
at Amsterdam, of which he became the first Rector. 
Besides the Standard, he edited De Heraut. These 
papers became the platform from which he succeeded 
in addressing the whole country, and in building up a 
party of which he was the recognised chief. 

In 1888 he had the satisfaction of seeing the result of 
his teaching in the election of a majority of the Right, 
strong enough to place in office the Lohman-Mackay 
Cabinet. ._The party split upon the question of the 
* Kiesrecht ” (right of election), and Dr. Kuyper found 
himself unable to agree with the line taken by Mr. 
Lohman. The majority of the party followed Dr. Kuyper ; 
but at the General Election of 1891 the Liberals returned 
to power, and Dr. Kuyper began again the task of recon- 
stituting a majority of the Right. 

The triumph of his political opponents left him more 
leisure to devote himself to social and religious work. 
In 1891 he organised and presided over the Social 
Congress held in that year in Holland ; and in 1892-3 
and 1896 we find him busy at various things, working to 


- secure the co-operation of the two great branches of the 
‘ Dutch Reformed Churches, 


The 1st April, 1897, he celebrated his twenty-fifth year 
as)a journalist. 
In the same year he was elected once more to the 


Chamber, this time as Member for Sliedrecht, where his 
commanding position was at once recognised alike by 
friend and foe. In 1898, as the leading journalist in 
Holland, and President of the Journalists’ Club, he was 
entrusted with the duty of: arranging for the reception of 
the host of foreign journalistic representatives who 
attended the coronation of the Queen, and by universal 
consent of the journalists of all countries, he performed 
his duties to perfection. Dr. Kuyper himself unfortu- 
nately was absent, as he had a prior engagement to 
visit the University of Princetown, which had granted 
him a degree of doctor honoris causa. 

In the following year he suffered a heavy blow in the 
death of his wife, but this in no way withdrew him from 
politics. He took an active part in protesting against 
the exclusion of representatives of the South African 
Republics from the Hague Conference, but he was 
unfortunately unable to inspire M. de Beaufort with his 
own zeal on behalf of his compatriots in South Africa. 
England’s objection to the presence of a representative of 
the Transvaal was insuperable ; but it unfortunately did 
not seem to occur to any one that no exception could be 
taken to the presence of a representative of the Orange 
Free State at that international assembly. During the 
meeting of the Conference, I had the pleasure of dining 
with Dr. Kuyper and Father Schaepman, and [I still 
cherish pleasant memories of meeting the leaders of 
the Calvinist and Catholic Parties, who were entirely at 
one on most of the great questions of the hour. 

During the war Dr. Kuyper contributed to the Revuc 
des Deux Mondes (February, 1900) a ‘powerful exposition 
of the Dutch view of the South African war. The article, 
which was eloquent and weighty, was translated into 
English, and published in London. Speaking of the 
consequences to England of the war he says :— 

Behind her in Africa she would have sown the seeds of a deep 
rancour, of an unspeakable repugnance, of an indestructible 
race-hatred, and these seeds would shoot up. The determina- 
tion of the Boers is unshakable. Never will they be voluntary 
subjects of England. ... In the first war that should burst on 
England, they would be the devoted allies of her enemy. 

There is the wound from which England, unless she repent, 
will bleed for a whole century. To persevere in the beaten 
track of violence would undoubtedly be the presage of the 
beginning of the end of the greatness of England in point of 
power. Perhaps she would succeed in disarming the people ; 
she will never destroy the fecundity of the Boer woman. In less 
than a century, from their former numbers of'60,000, the Boers, 
thanks to this marvellous fecundity, have grown to half a mil- 
lion. In the coming century, they will reach, three, four, five 
millions, and South Africa will be theirs. 


At this year’s elections the late Ministry lost eleven 
seats, with the result that the party of the Right, 
representing a coalition of the Calvinist and Catholic 
parties, was in a position to place its own men in power. 

It is to be feared that Dr. Kuyper, with the best good- 
will in the world, will not find himself in a position to 
depart from the policy laid down by his predecessor in 
relation to the war in South Africa. Of one thing 
we may be quite certain, and that is that it will be 
from no lack of goodwill on the part of Dr, Kuyper if 
nothing is done to represent to the Government of Great 
Britain the amazement with which the signatories of the 
Hague Conference have witnessed her cynical disregard 
of the rules of war to which she gave her assent in 1899. 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


I.—A THIRD YEAR OF WAR! 


‘*Might generally conquers, but not always. 
it did not reach, 
dead, 


gore and saliva, I saw it creep back to its home in the red African earth. . . . 
to shoot all male South Africans who appeared in arms against them. 


I have seen a little muur-cat attacked by a mastiff, the first joint of whose leg 
I have seen it taken in the dog’s mouth, so that hardly any part of it was visible, and thought the creature was 
But it fastened its tiny teeth into the dog’s throat, and the mastiff dropped it, and, mauled and wounded and covered with 


I suppose it would be quite possible for the soldiers 


Yes, but what of the women? If there were left but five 


thousand pregnant South African-born women, and all the rest of their people destroyed, those women would breed up again a 


race like the first. . . 


HE day on which this REVIEW is published terminates 
the period graciously allowed to the burghers still 
in arms in South Africa for laying down their arms 

and submitting to the uncovenanted mercies of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner. After to-day these men 
have been made aware by the proclamation dictated to 
Lord Kitchener from Downing Street that, when the war 
is over, their leaders will be banished from such portions 
of South Africa as will then remain under our control, 
and their followers are also now duly notified of the fact 
that at the same distant date, when they return beggared 
to their devastated homesteads, they will be served with 
a County Court summons to pay the moneys expended 
by the British Government in maintaining their women- 
folk and children in the concentration camps. 

A PROCLAMATION POUR RIRE. 

Such is the latest resource of the Colonial Office for 
establishing the effective occupation of Great Britain in 
the South African Republics. It has been denounced 
in Continental papers on account of its barbarity. It 
would be more just to laugh at it on account of its 
imbecility. You might as well tell a martyr whom you 
had stretched on the rack that if he did not abjure his 
heresy you would deprive him of shaving soap. The only 
importance of the proclamation is that it affords a 
fresh gauge of the abysmal depths of Ministerial folly. 
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. You will not kill us with your Lee-Metfords ; you will make us.” 


OLIVE SCHREINER, 1899. 


Deeper than ever plummet sounded goes this idiot of a 
proclamation. 

But it is unfortunately too much in accord with every- 
thing else that Ministers have done from beginning to 
end of this unhappy war. Vivisectors sometimes extract 
a certain portion of the brain of one of their victims, and 
then releasing it, watch it run round and round in 
a circle, unable to break away or save itself by 
flight. There seems to be some lesion in the brain of the 
Ministry that reduces them to the condition of the vivi- 
sector’s victim. The idea that they can end the war by 
proclamations has been one of the most persistent of all 
the illusions with which they have first deluded them- 
selves and then befooled the country. There have been 
some forty proclamations and more, and the net result of 
them all is that at the close of the African winter the war is 
breaking out again with greater severity than ever. Two 
years’ fighting, aided by forty proclamations, have brought 
us to this pass, that we still maintain an army of 250,000 
men in South Africa, with not even a promise that they 
will be reduced to half their number during the next twelve 
months. 

CHINOISERIES. 

It is a device worthy of the Chinese, who, in olden 
times, used to rely greatly in their campaigns upon the 
effect of painted masks which, it was believed, would 
strike terror into the hearts of the foe. This proclamation 
is but the latest leaf which Mr. Chamberlain has taken 
out of the Chinese book. What Lord Kitchener 
and his 250,000 men cannot do, Mr. Chamberlain 
imagines that he can do with a little paper and a little 
ink. Those whom Lord Milner himself describes as 
“stout old burghers,” who have seen their farmsteads 
blown up with dynamite, their crops given to the 
flames, their stock killed or driven off, and who are 
themselves risking their lives every day in the high places 
of the field, are not exactly the most likely persons to be 
intimidated by a threat of future banishment, even when 
it is supplemented by the prospective demand for the 
board and lodging of those of their families who may sur- 
vive the pest camps in which they are pent. We have 
taken from these men everything but their lives and 
their liberty. They are willing to sell their lives 
rather than surrender their independence, and when 
men are in that mood the idle threatenings of proclama- 
tions are about as efficacious as an attempt to arrest 
the course of a lyddite shell by the summons of a 
bellman. This war in South Africa is not going to be 
ended by proclamations. Napoleon III. tried this 
method of campaigning in Mexico, with results no more 
satisfactory to him than our method has proved to us in 
South Africa. 


PAVING THE WAY TO MASSACRE? pare 


“True,” say some apologists for the proclamation ; 
“but this is only paving the way for a still more drastic 
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policy. Of course the threat of banishment, which to these 
men would mean their trekking across the invisible line 
which divides British from German possessions in South 
Africa, is a mere drutum fulmen ; and, as for collecting 
bills of costs from the burghers after the war, everyone 
knows that it is ill taking the breeks off a Hielandman. 
But you will see that, when this is proved to have no 
effect, Mr. Chamberlain will follow it up with a still more 
inspiring and blood-curdling proclamation, in which he 
will proclaim the right to shoot as a brigand every Boer 
taken in arms.” 

Possibly. There is no limit to the fatuity with which 
Mr. Chamberlain stumbles from one method of barbarism 
to another in South Africa ; but supposing he does issue 
such a proclamation, what will happen? The Jingo 
papers will raise a clamour of exultant delight over this 
longed-for evidence that the war is going to be waged in 
earnest, that we are’ going to stand no nonsense, and that, 
in short, we are going deliberately to attempt to massacre 
a population whom we are unable, with all our arms, to 
compel to become unwilling subjects of the King. There 
will be a correspondent counter-chorus of wrathful denun- 
ciation throughout the civilised world, to which, as usual, 
we shall turn a deaf ear ; but after that, what will happen? 
Absolutely nothing, except an exacerbation of the savage 
bitterness with which the conflict is waged in South Africa, 
and a sinking of our national reputation for humanity and 
civilisation to still deeper depths in the opinion of our 
neighbours. But the core of the problem will not be 
touched. Our difficulties, instead of being lightened by 
the official declaration of a policy of murder, will only 
become more insoluble than ever. 

WHAT THEN? 

Proof of this is very simple. Our chief difficulty at the 
present moment is not in the Transvaal nor in the 
Orange Free State. It lies in the Cape Colony itself. 
At the present moment the Boers are in quite as effective 
occupation of half of the Cape Colony as we are in effective 
occupation of the two republics which we profess to have 
annexed. 

But in the Cape Colony there is no need of any 
proclamation to increase the authority of our Generals. 
The Cape rebels have no belligerent rights whatever. 
Every now and then they are taken and hanged on 
charge of murder, and their friends and relations are 
mustered by military command to witness the pleasing 
spectacle of their execution. Throughout the whole of 
the Cape Colony, with the exception of Cape Town and 
Port Elizabeth, martial law places the lives, liberty, and 
property of our Colonists at the absolute disposal of 
armed officers, who do exactly as they see fit. In the 
Middelburg district it is reported that one officer, dressed 
in a little brief authority, has issued a decree forbidding 
anyone but members of the municipal Government of the 
town guard to read any newspapers whatever without special 
permission ; and, further, he prohibits the circulation of 
any newspaper until twenty-one days after the date of 
publication. Such, at least, is the story which reaches 
us from Cape Town, and however incredible it may 
seem, it is only too much in keeping with the 
1 agua tricks which men with a little power are apt to 

ay. 

In the border districts orders have been given to shoot 
all horses and foals which are not handed over to the 
British authorities. Nor is one word said of compensa- 
tion for this destruction of private property. Olive 
Schreiner is practically a prisoner in Hanover; Mr. 
Merriman is interned at his farm at Stellenbosch. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE RESULT IN CAPE COLONY. 

What is the result of all this untrammelled exercise of 
savage, arbitrary authority? Simply this, that the 
Cape Colony has become the recruiting ground of the 
armies with which we have to deal. For every 
prisoner — halt, lamed, blind, old men or boys— who 
figures in the bogus lists of captures with which the 
public is weekly fed up, burghers recruit as many able- 
bodied, desperate, hopeless, exasperated men _ who, 
until the other day, were our law-abiding fellow-subjects, 
but who are now among our most bitter and determined 
foes. It is the old lesson repeated a thousand times ; but 
apparently all the teachings of history are thrown away 
on our demented rulers. You might as well endeavour to 
get up steam by feeding the boiler furnace with block 
ice as to generate loyalty and to promote content by the 
establishment of martial law. You cannot do more to 
aman than hang him; but nothing is more easy than 
for Government so to exasperate a man that he will 
gladly face the gallows rather than sit down tamely 
under the irritating injustice meted out by military 
satraps. 

The policy, therefore, of increased severity, with or 
without proclamations, will only aggravate our difficulties 
and increase the number of men whom we shall have to 
shoot or hang before we can hope for any peace in South 
Africa on the lines which the present Ministry persist in 
pursuing. 

BLACKS IN BLOCK-HOUSES. 

It is announced that 70,000 men are to be withdrawn 
from South Africa, but, like many other promises, it 
waits fulfilment. It is believed that Mr. Chamberlain 
contemplates attempting to hold the country by garrison- 
ing the block-houses, which are being built in all 
directions by armed Kaffirs under English control. 
The Boers sincerely hope that he will make the 
experiment, and for two reasons. First, because it will 
enormously increase the difficulties of the paramount 
white Power in dealing with the overwhelming majority 
of a very quick-witted and by no means devotedly 
British native population. In the second place, every 
such block-house so garrisoned will become a store- 
house from which the commandoes will draw their 
supplies. Every such block-house must be amply stored 
with rations and, what is still more important, with 
cartridges. Botha is reported to have under his direct 
orders a force of 4,000 men. The rest of the burghers in 
the field probably exceed 6,000 or 7,000. The growth of 
grass in the veldt will increase their mobility and enable 
them to concentrate in overwhelming force upon any 
block-house which they may decide to make a base for 
the replenishment of their military stores. 

HOW THE BOERS CAN KEEP ON FIGHTING. 

What people in England do not seem to realise is that 
excepting by the capture or the killing of the burghers 
in the field, there is no reason why this war should ever 
come to an end. “The talk about reducing them by a 
process of exhaustion is nonsense, as I have repeatedly 
pointed out. All this devastation of farmsteads, burning 
of stores, and destruction of stock, while it increased 
the determination of the burghers to fight to the 
bitter end, did not in the least diminish their effective 
fighting force. What people in England have got 
to understand is that the war is being carried on on 
both sides at our expense, by our resources, and 
that there is no likelihood of this ceasing. A very 
interesting anecdote is told of Commandant Scheepers, 
who, during the course of his operations in Cape Colony, 
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Topics OF THE MONTH. 


took possession of the station of Viesjespoort. As soon 
as the place was in his possession, he went to the store 
and endeavoured to purchase goods needed by the men 
of his commando. The store-keeper, pointing to the 
official proclamation which peremptorily forbids, under 
pains and penalties, the selling of any goods to the 
burghers, said he was very sorry, but he dared not 
execute the order. Thereupon Commandant Scheepers 
promptly commandeered all the goods that he wanted ; 
but having compassion upon the store-keeper, whose 
difficult position he recognised, he made him a present in 
gold of the value of the goods commandeered. As he 
did so, he laughed and said :— 

“You may have some difficulty in obtaining compensa- 
tion from the British Government for what | have 
commandeered, and I had better make you a present 
of the money. It is all the same, for Boers and Britishers 
now obtain the money for carrying on the war from the 
same treasury. The war costs us nothing. The money 
that I have given you I captured from the English. 
The horses my men are riding upon were supplied in 
the same fashion, and every rifle that we use was taken 
from a British soldier. So you see everything was 
taken out of one treasury. England pays for our fight- 
ing, It will be interesting to see how long they will 
hold out.” 

WE CANNOT HELP OURSELVES. 

Of course this is very aggravating, but it is no more 
use gnashing our teeth and swearing than it is to make 
faces at the Boers in proclamations. The fact is 
that as long as we attempt to keep upthe military occu- 
pation of a country as large as France and Germany 
put together by an army of 250,000 men, one-half of 
whom have gone stale, but all of whom must be fed, it 
will be impossible to prevent a determined, mobile force 
of 10,000 men from securing as many horses, as much 
money, and as many cartridges as they need to keep on 
the war. Until they are killed or captured, the Boers will 
draw their supplies from Woolwich equally with ourselves, 
and the cost of feeding and clothing and remounting the 
Boers will fall directly upon the British taxpayer, who is 
in the unfortunate position of financing the campaign for 
both combatants. 

THE NUMBERS OF THE BOERS, 

About midsummer Lord Kitchener calculated that 
there were 13,000 Boers in the field. Since then this 
number has probably been reduced to 10,000. President 
Kruger, however, is declared to have received information 
from Mr. Schalk Burger that 12,000 Cape Colonists have 
joined the Republican forces. This is extremely im- 
probable. It will probably be nearer the mark to assume 
that for every burgher who surrenders or is captured or 
killed, one fresh recruit is obtained from the Dutch of 
the Cape. No reliance whatever can be placed upon the 
statements on either side as to the numbers of recruits or of 
hand-uppers. The fact remains that the Boers have more 
men in the field than we can lay hold of. Five thousand 
competent, well-mounted horsemen would do more to end 
the war than forty proclamations. But these horsemen do 
not seem to be forthcoming. 

THE YEOMANRY FIASCO. 

The attempt made by Ministers to comply with 
Lord Kitchener’s appeal for more mounted men by 
sending him out 16,000 worthless yeomanry is now 
admitted to have been an absurd and ludicrous mis- 
take. Lord Kitchener himself reports that these so- 
called yeomen, who were recruited, and sent out 
apparently without any medical examination, were worse 
than useless. Many of them, he reports, could neither 
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ride nor shoot, and the necessity of teaching them their 
military duties absolutely retarded the columns whose 
mobility they were supposed to assist. Many of them 
are being sent home as physically unfit, so that the only 
result of raking together a miscellaneous crowd of incom- 
petents by the offer of 5s. a day has been to entail great 
expense on the taxpayers, and to excite discontent in the 
ranks of the regular army. Tommy Atkins cannot see 
why he should only be paid ts. a day, when five times as 
much is paid to raw recruits who can neither sit in a saddle 
nor fire a rifle. 
THE CHARGES AGAINST THE BOERS. 

A desultory discussion has been kept up during the 
past month as to the methods of barbarism which have 
disgraced our conduct of the war in South Africa. A 
vigorous attempt has been made in some quarters to 
divert public attention from the wholesale policy of 
devastation by laying immense stress upon the one or 
two isolated instances in which it is alleged the Boers 
killed wounded men in the heat of the fight, or, in one 
particular instance, killed two prisoners. That such 
incidents may have occurred need not be disputed. In 
such a struggle nothing is more likely than that individuals 
on either side may occasionally get out of hand and 
commit crimes for which they deserve to be shot. There 
are so many recorded on our side, not on the evidence of 
Boers, but in the letters written by our own soldiers, that 
it is supremely ridiculous to make so many phrases 
concerning similar outrages being committed by the 
Boers. 

The sinister silence which has been preserved by the 
bench of bishops, from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
downwards, in face of the deliberate and systematic 
violation of the rules of civilised warfare by British troops, 
has been broken at last by the Bishop of Liverpool. 

A FIELD MARSHAL ON “ METHODS OF BARBARISM.” 

His letter, which was written in reply to an appeal 
from the Swiss Evangelical Alliance, has had at least 
one good result. It provoked a letter in which we 
have the deliberate judgment of one of our most 
experienced generals as to the method in which we 
are conducting warfare in South Africa. No one can 
ignore the name of Sir Neville Chamberlain as a field- 
marshal of the army to which he has rendered such 
services. This is what he has said in reply to the bishop’s 
letter :-— 

The right reverend prelate emphatically and indignantly denies 
that any measures taken during the war have been “inhuman, 
oppressive, and unrighteous.” I am unable to concur in that 
conclusion. What must have been the distress and dismay of 
the simple Swiss Protestant ministers to discover that a prelate 
of the Church of England could view as unavoidable the horrors 
that had already devastated and are still devastating the two 
Boer States? Never before has anything approaching to such 
wholesale and reckless destruction or abduction of families been 
enacted by a British army. Both these measures have been 
carried out with the approval of the Government. 

The state of the camps is deplorable, and, what is 
worse, the Government has refused to accept the assist- 
ance proffered in the shape of doctors and nurses by 
philanthropic societfes in Switzerland and Holland. 
Some time ago the Government promised to give per- 
mission, but last month they withdrew it, and the 
assistance which was offered to women and children was 
refused on the ground that they were adequately provided 
for. This is not true ; but even if it were it would none 
the less be in direct opposition to Article XV. of the 
rules of war laid down at the Hague, and to the precedents 
of the Franco-German war. 








Il.—THE GREAT PAN-METHODIST COUNCIL. 





S this REVIEW is going to press about 500 gentlemen 
are preparing to assemble in the Methodist Ecu- 
menical Conference which meets on September 

4th at Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London. This is the 
third Conference of the kind. The first met in the same 
place in 1881, and the second in Washington ten years 
ago. This Conference represents world-wide Methodism, 
and claims a constituency of not less than thirty millions. 
The representatives are in two sections. The Western 
section will contain 300, and the Eastern 200. The 
former come from the different branches of Methodism 
in the United States and Canada—the latter represent 
the Conferences in Great Britain, and those in direct 
relation to them, including Europe, Africa, Australia, 


o—— — 


15; Coloured Methodist Episcopal Church, 9; Methodist 
Protestant Church, 9; African Union Methodist Pro- 
testant Church, 1 ; Union American Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 3; United Evangelical Church, 1; Primitive 
Methodist Church, 1 ; Free Methodist Church, 1. 

It would seem as if every conceivable change has been 
rung on the name Methodist. It is almost pathetic to 
note how tenderly and tenaciously all these separated 
churches have clung to a name originally given in 
derision. This is due to the very remarkable fact that 
there is absolutely no difference in doctrine between these 
different churches. In the doctrinal sense Methodism 


has never known schism. There are no doubt different 
ways of explaining this. 


Some would say that the system 














New Zealand, and Polynesia. There are hundreds of 
Methodist Conferences represented in this gathering and 
about twenty distinct Methodist denominations. 

It will be interesting to note how the total of 500 is 
made up, viz., Wesleyan Methodists, 86 ; Irish Methodist 
Church, 10; New Connexion Methodists, 10 ; Primitive 
Methodists, 34 ; Bible Christian Methodists, 10 ; United 
Methodist Free Churches, 20 ; Wesleyan Reform Union, 
3; Independent Methodists, 3; French Methodists, 2 ; 
West Indian Methodists, 6; Australasian Methodist 
Church, 12; South African Methodist Church, to. 
These represent the Eastern section. The Western 
section is thus made up: Methodist Episcopal Church, 
129; Methodist Episcopal South, 70 ; Methodist Church 
of Canada, 38; African (¢.¢., Negro) Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 18 ; African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
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the Wesley Statue. 
(From a drawing by E. Hoole, Architect.) 


of doctrine crystallised in the Model Deed is perfect and 
therefore incapable of amendment. But there is another 
explanation, which came out in the last Ecumenical Confer- 
ence. One speaker had expressed an opinion which a con- 
servative bishop considered to be unsound. This bishop 
was on his feet at the first opportunity to explain that 
John Wesley had left the slip-rail down. There was, 
and had always been, he said, an open door out of the 
Methodist Church for any minister who had ceased to 
believe its doctrine. “That slip-rail,” the bishop signifi- 
cantly added, “is down now.” aie 
What the bishop said is perfectly true. It is im- 
possible for any Methodist minister to preach doctrines 
contrary to the standard without violating his ordination 
vows. No minister is ordained until he has promised 
that, in case of change in his doctrinal views, he will 
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quietly withdraw. The Methodist Church has contri- 
buted largely to pulpits of other denominations, but it 
has never known a doctrinal schism. Then why these 
twenty or more distinct Methodist Churches ? 

It would be impossible even to attempt to answer this 
question in this short article. This, however, is true—the 
divisions have all been on matters of administration. 
They have been concerned not with the spiritual food 
provided, but only with the way in which it should be 
carved and served. Certain ministers and’ people have 
from time to time wanted more freedom of action than 
was permitted in the Church to which they belonged, 
and they have swarmed off to secure it. By-and-by the 
original body has adopted the change in method which 
the reformers wanted. In the meantime, however, the 
separated body had become strong and prosperous, and 
had no wish to return to its original home. The result 
is almost identical churches, with different names and 
independent government. 

It is becoming clearér every year that many of these 
division walls must come down. The trend is towards 
union. Canada has already but one Methodism. The 
union of all the Methodist churches there more than ten 
years ago has been a glorious success. Australia is 
following the example of Canada. In three of her 
six states union has been accomplished already, 
and complete union will be effected next year. 
There can be no doubt that union will be effected 
in Great Britain before many years. It will be a 
disappointment to some that “ Methodist Union” is not 
down among the subjects for discussion at this Confer- 


ence. Bishop Williams is to give an_ address on 
“Methodism and Christian Unity”; Dr. Bowman 
Stephenson is to follow on “ Inter-denominational 


fellowship among Methodists” ; but no topics down on 
the programme come closer to the subject than this. 
On the other hand, it should be noted that all these 
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separated bodies are sufficiently friendly to make it 
possible for them to meet and compare ideas in one 
Conference. This must make for union, though the 
word may not once be spoken. 

The Conference will sit for twelve days. It has no 
legislative or administrative functions. It cannot appoint 
or remove a preacher, nor can it say to any one of its 
constituents you must do this, or you must not do that. 
It may say on some matters “It seemeth good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us,” but it cando no more. Its pro- 
gramme is cut and dried, the business of every hour being 
allotted before the first hymn, is sung. This is the dis- 
advantage under which all such conferences suffer, but it 
is unavoidable. No speaker must exceed his allotted 
time. It was pitiable in the last Conference at Washing- 
ton to ring off such superb speakers as Bishop Foster 
and the Rev. Wm. Arthur, especially when they were 
followed by men whom nobody wanted to hear; but 
these things cannot be helped. The programme, how- 
ever, promises a liberal bill of intellectual and 
Spiritual fare. It proposes first to deal with 
Methodism itself—its present position—its influence in 
the promotion of international peace ; its relation to the 
Evangelical Free Church movement, and Christian 
Unity ; its literature ; its young people’s societies ; its 
spiritual vitality ; missions ; resources ; education, etc. 
It is proposed to discuss Secularism, unbelief, indiffer- 
ence, apathy, Protestant principles, and Sacerdotalism. 
Gambling, drink, and the perils of wealth are also down 
for discussion. One day will be devoted to Biblical 
criticism, and one session to pulpit effectiveness. It 
would be easy to criticise this programme. Would it 
not have been better, ¢,g., to have discussed and pro- 
nounced upon the relation of the Christian Church to war 
than to have narrowed the discussion to the influence of 
Methodism in the promotion of international peace? 
Nothing is promised upon Christianity and trade, and 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


ee 


MORE GERMAN. 


N the August School World the need of a fairer pro- 
portion of the school time-table for modern languages 
is emphasised, and one writer asks why a boy should 

not learn his German properly at school instead of picking 
it up in a slip-shod manner at some evening institute. 
The answer is so plain that he who runs may read. 
Teachers follow the fashion, and the secondary schools, 
which set the fashion, are planned for those who have 
leisure for culture or who are intended for medicine, the 
law, or the church, and therefore more than double the 
time given to French goes for Latin, and German gets a 
spare half-hour after Greek is attended to. For the true 
inwardness of the discussion is not whether Greek and 
Latin are the best medium for the culture of the mind, 
but whether or not the boy who is destined for a business 
life should get his intellectual meals from a dish which 
gives force for the fray without waste. 

In the same journal is an account of the commercial 
practice course at one of the Yorkshire schools, which is 
especially interesting because of the statement in a recent 
daily that “few of our commercial travellers know the 
language of the country to which they are sent.” It is 
said that the British are wise in this—that they have 
compelled other nations to learn their tongue ; but do 
foreigners learn our language in order to give us trade, 
or with the idea of taking it from us? Even putting the 
utilitarian question aside, surely a man is the richer for 
having the command of more languages than one, and 
few boys keep up the classics if their life is devoted to 
commerce, 


FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Many parents are still ignorant of the advantages given 
to English girls by the French Normal Schools. For a 
small sum, I think about £16 a year, they are admitted 
as student teachers ; the duties are light, the advantages 
many. Girls who desire this privilege must be eighteen 
years of age and pass an examination in French. These 
examinations are held by Miss Williams in the spring 
and autumn of each year either in London or Cambridge. 
Full particulars can be obtained from her, and letters 
may be addressed to Newnham College, Cambridge, but 
should contain a 23d. stamp for reply, as she is more 
often in Paris than in England. I am reminded of this 
by an account given by a returned réfétitrice in.the 
September Practical Teacher. 1 quote the following 
pointed remarks :— 


The English girl enters the Ecole Normale in order to learn 
the French language, and in no possible place could she have 
better opportunities for thoroughly mastering it than here. She 
can not only learn the language, but study the literature and 
gain a real knowledge of French ideas, life and character. But 
it is quite possible to pass a year in an école normale and to 
know little more of the French language at the end than at the 
beginning, for everything depends upon herself. Students and 
professors will wait and watch to help her, but they will not 
take the first step, perhaps for fear of intruding; ever ready to 
enter into conversation, they are also ready to withdraw immedi- 
ately they imagine their companion wishes the conversation to 
come toanend. There is a certain amount of responsibility in 
being the only English student amongst so many French, for 
many there will form their opinion of English people generally 
from what they know of the répétitrice who has passed a year 
amongst them, 


Young men, alas! are not yet officially admitted to the 
Normal schools, but in at least three they can enter at 
the cost of about £20 a year. 

All interested in the teaching of modern languages 
would do well to read the July number of: the J/oderz 
Language Quarterly. Quotations would be useless, and, 
indeed, are impossible. It is, perhaps, for this reason 
that newspapers generally have only quoted from it some 
comic foreign English ; or is this last done because one 
does enjoy a hearty laugh, and the quaintness of some 
letters in a foreign tongue are laughable? Not that an 
Englishman’s French or German is not just as comic, 
only we cannot all see the fun of the boy who talks about 
un couteau de plumes, says he has to avaler le medicin, 
or writes Fe suis juste allant au poteau avec mon lettre, 
whilst all can enjoy such selections from my post-bag as 
these :— 

Dear Sir Stead,—Have I pray you the goodness of me to 
arrive the address of three correspondents. I shall be you dear 
master good an indenture of the pain than you taken for my- 
I thank you of your projection and your moste obedient servant. 

JEAN B.” 
Or this one— 

‘* Sir,—Be so kind as to send me the address of a young 
English girl-lady having received good acknowledges and 
breeding, about sixteen years old. My professor of legislation 
tell me to write you. I wait of you a letter that will made 
make knowledge and that we will put in relation both when 
you will have as we did my knowledge.” 

The purpose of this letter was clearer than its wording, 
but I doubted strongly whether the Professor of legisla- 
tion would approve of a correspondence with the girl- 
lady. 

Here is a more business-like epistle :-— 

Gentlemen,—I take the liberty of inquiring whether you 
have inquiries of an English gentlemen whose wishes will be 
found a French correspondent in the mutual purpose to perfect 
each other in these languages. 

While we laugh at the letters we must admire the 
writers’ bravery and not object to give our over-the-sea 
friends a chance of a laugh at our expense whilst we are 
gaining facility of expression. 

NOTICES. 

Adult applicants for correspondents should send age, 
occupation, and one shilling towards expenses of search. 

A Scotch lady wanting a companion will receive a 
French girl az pair if she will help in home duties. 

A German lady would like to correspond with an 
English lady. 

It has lately seemed impossible to find correspondents 
in Spain, but a teacher there will answer letters if the 
cost of postage both ways be defrayed. Not this, how- 
ever, but mutual benefit is ‘our aim; and I doubt 
whether the teacher would reply to more than one person. 
Will those of our readers, therefore, who have Spanish 
correspondents endeavour to enlist them in the good 
cause of “mutual help” by asking them to persuade 
other Spaniards to try our plan. 

“Comrades All,” which explains the correspondence 
scheme, may be had for 8d. 

A teacher in Iceland desires to exchange views with 
British teachers. 

Teachers are reminded that next month is a very good 
one for sending in lists. 
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TEN YEARS HENCE: NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES NEAR WESTMINSTER, 


From a drawing by Hedley Fitton in the “* Pall Mall Magazine,” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


| Fa 


‘ 


LONDON IN TEN YEARS’ TIME. 


THE Pall Mall Magazine for September contains a very 
interesting paper, entitled “The London of Ten Years 
Hence; a Walk from Westminster to St. Paul’s and 
westwards again to South Kensington.” It is written by 
Mr. Hugh B. Philpott, and admirably illustrated by 
Hedley Fitton, one of whose pictures we are perthitted to 
reproduce as frontispiece to this article. Mr. Philpott 
begins by calling attention to the often overlooked fact of 
the amount of new building that is going on in London 
at the present time. He says :— 

Within the next ten years there will have been added to 
London a greater number of costly and important new buildings 
than in any similar period since the rebuilding of the city after the 
great fire of 1666. If it were made known that in ten years’ 
time there would be completed in England on the banks of a 
noble river a new city of half a million inhabitants, containing a 
splendid cathedral, great government buildings, a town hall, 
a palace of justice, three substantial bridges, besides libraries, 
baths, hospitals, hotels, and business premises, all designed by 
the most eminent architects and engineers of the day, and 
erected in a style worthy of any capital in the world, there can 
be no doubt that the announcement would arouse the most 
widespread interest and curiosity. Yet that is precisely what is 
going to happen, except that the fine new city, instead of being 
separate and self-contained, will be dispersed in sections through- 
out the whole of the Metropolis. 

In order to illustrate the change that will be wrought 
in the outward appearance of the Metropolis, Mr. Philpott 
says :— 

Let us imagine the case of a London citizen who knows his 
London fairly well, and is interested in it—a somewhat excep- 
tional person, it must be admitted—and who, after an absence 
of about ten years, returns to town, say, in the spring of 1911. 
What are the most striking changes he is likely to observe in the 
streets and buildings ? 

THE CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. 

Mr. Philpott starts his traveller at Victoria Station, and 
the first thing that meets his eye is the great new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral which is being built on the right in 
Ashley Gardens. This is the most important Roman 
Catholic edifice erected in England since the Reformation. 
It is in the Byzantine style, with an outside of red bricks 
relieved with bands of stone-work. In time it is hoped 
that the whole of the interior walls and roof will be 
covered with the richest marbles and mosaics :— 

The building is on a colossal scale : it is 380 feet long by 170 
feet broad, and will hold a congregation of about ten thousand 
people. The campanile, when carried to its full height, will be 
300 feet high, and the great arch over the west door is said to be 
the largest arch over any church door in the world; the 
tympanum of the arch, which is 27 feet across, will be filled 
with mosaic. 

THE NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 


Leaving Ashley Gardens and proceeding westwards, 
Mr. Philpott’s traveller is confronted by the great group 
of new buildings fronting Westminster Abbey :— 

The buildings in question are the new Government offices, 
which are being erected from the designs of the late Mr. J. M. 
Brydon, When the scheme is fully carried out the block will 
extend from Parliament Street right back to St. James’s Park. 
The group of great buildings here—the Houses of Parliament, 
with their stately towers and beautiful Gothic detail, the vener- 
able Abbey, with St. Margaret’s Church nestling at its side, and 
the imposing mass of the new Government offices will form as fine 


an architectural combination as is to be found in any city in the 
world. 

Passing along Parliament Street into Whitehall, the visitor of 
a few years hence will notice that another great change has been 
made. Adjoining the famous Banqueting Hall of Inigo Jones, 
now used as the Royal United Service Museum, and facing the 
Horse Guards, will stand the new War Office—another stately 
and impressive pile. On a narrow strip of land between the 
Victoria Tower and the Nelson monument will be concentrated 
all the chief administrative offices of the Empire. Here is the 
shuttle of the Empire’s loom. 

THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT. 

From Trafalgar Square the traveller of ten years hence 
is taken down the Strand and permitted to inspect the 
result of the, expenditure of 4} millions sterling, devoted 
by the County Council to the Strand improvement. 
Of this sum all but £700,000 will, it is expected, be 
recouped by the sale of sites and the improved value of 
property. Mr. Philpott declares that this scheme is the 
greatest street improvement that has taken place in 
London since the rebuilding of the city after the Great 
Fire. He thus describes how it will impress the visitor :— 

Before him stretches a fine, broad ‘thoroughfare (nowhere 
between Wellington Street and St. Clement Danes Church is it 
less than 100 feet broad), flanked on the right by Somerset 
House, and on the left by handsome new shops and offices, and 
anew Gaiety Theatre and Restaurant. To the left stretches 
away a crescent-shaped street—an entirely new thoroughfare— 
which is also 100 feet broad, and is flanked by buildings of 
dignified and substantial appearance, arranged’ with a symmetry 
and order to which our London streets are too little accustomed. 
The beautiful church of St. Mary-le-Strand, no longer 
hemmed in by houses on its northern side, stands out in the 
middle of the widened Strand with a new grace and dignity ; 
and in the distance beyond—more clearly seen than of yore— 
rise the beautiful tower of St. Clement Danes and the graceful 
Sléche of the Law Courts. 

As the traveller progeeds eastward the magnitude of the 
improvement becomes only more evident. From St. Mary’s to 
St. Clement’s is a broad, uninterrupted roadway. The “‘ islands” 
formed by Holywell Street and Wych Street have entirely 
disappeared. The new street view thus opened up is a very fine 
one. With a view to securing the dignified and harmonious 
treatment of the front facing the Strand and the crescent portion 
of the new street, eight eminent architects were invited to submit 
designs ; and Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., the most distinguished 
of living architects, is advising the Council as to their suitability. 
The new thoroughfare between Holborn and the Strand 
really starts a little to the north of Holborn, at the junction 
of Theobald’s Road and Southampton Row ; from this point 
to High Holborn it is 80 feet wide. Thence it proceeds 
south in a straight road 100 feet wide to a point near the 
present Olympic Theatre, where it divides itself into a crescent, 
the arms of which discharge themselves into the Strand at 
Wellington Street and St. Clement Danes Church. 

OTHER IMPROVEMENTS, f 

Proceeding eastwards, Mr. Philpott notices the new 
buildings of the Prudential Assurance Company, and 
the new Sessions House of the City of London, whose 
stately dome will be erected on the site of the old prison 
at Newgate. Returning westward, the visitor will be 
impressed by the new public buildings which have been 
put up in Kensington. 

Two of these, the Victoria and Albert Museum and the 
Royal College of Science, are buildings of the first importance, 
and in both cases the work of preparing the foundations 1s now 
proceeding vigorously. The third, the Royal School of Art 
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Needlework, a building of some pretensions in the Imperial 
Instituté Road, is much further advanced towards completion. 

The River Thames will then be spanned by three new 
bridges—one at Vauxhall, the second at Lambeth, and 
the third at Kew. A very striking improvement will be 
effected to the west of the Parliament house :— 

From Lambeth Brjdge to the Houses of Parliament the 
journey will be made by a broad new thoroughfare, so planned 
as to give a fine approach to the Houses of Parliament. The 
Victoria Tower Gardens are to be extended right away to the 
foot of Lambeth Bridge, and the river embankment is to be 
continued, thus practically completing it from Blackfriars to 
Chelsea, The whole of the space now occupied by wharfage, 
and even some part over which the river now flows, will be 
added to the gardens, as the new embankment wall will be set 
out to the level of the existing one. 

on a Sod 


DO MEN WISH TO BE IMMORTAL? 
QUITE THE CONTRARY, SAYS MR. F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


To the Fortnightly Review for September, Mr. F.C.S . 
Schiller contributes a very interesting paper upon this 
subject. He holds very strongly that man does not 
desire immortality, does not even indeed wish for a future 
life. If it can hardly be said that he is quite content to 
cease to exist after the breath is out of his body, he 
certainly shows no keen interest in the inquiry as to 
whether or not when a man dies he shall live again. 


LITTLE SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. Schiller quotes an anecdote told by Mr. Myers 
about a churchwarden of unimpeachable orthodoxy, who, 
when pressed as to his expectation of a future life, answered 
that he supposed he would enter into eternal bliss, but he 
wished Mr. Myers would not bring up such depressing 
topics. The experience of the Psychical Research 
Society, which has never had more than 1,500 members 
with an income of £2,000 a year, affords a gauge of the 
indifference with which this subject is regarded in Great 
Britain, and matters are even worse elsewhere. Mr. 
Schiller says 
scientific investigation of immortality is not encouraged, ‘People 
do not want to hear about it, and above all they do not want to 
know about it. For if once they knew, it would be most incon- 
venient. They would have to act on their knowledge, and that 
might upset the habits of a lifetime. 

But -even the Churches, which are founded upon a 
belief in immortality, do nothing to promote the verifi- 
cation of the hypothesis upon which they rest. 


NO RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM. 
Mr. Schiller says :— 


The religious renounce the attempt of maintaining immor- 
tality, as a matter of fact, and adducing tangible evidence in 
its favour, The doctrine becomes a dogma which has to be 
accepted by faith, and the obligation of raising it to positive 
knowledge is expressly disavowed. On the contrary, it is just 
because the religious doctrines of immortality are wot taken as 
facts that, they are accepted. The religious doctrines with 
respect to the future life form a sort of paper currency incon- 
vertible with fact, which suits people and circulates the better 
because of its very badness. The truth is that everybody has 
fet the importance of the subject, but that at any given moment 
only an infinitesimal fraction actually fel it, so that there is 
never any effective demand for its investigation. Whoever 
conceives a desire to know the truth about the' future life 
engages in a struggle with sociai forces which is almost sure to 
end twagically. But, as a ruke, the interest is short-lived and 
soon dies out—or, rather, 7s ‘trampled out by the social disap- 
proval of the pretension to bé more troubled about such matters 
than one’s elders and betters.’ 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


SPIRITISM. 


There is, however, one exception to this universal 
ignoring of a future life. Mr. Schiller says :— 

The only exception seems to be Spiritism, which appears to 
be a religion whose sole essential dogma is the assertion of the 
possibility of in a manner unifying this world with the next by 
communicating with the departed, and whose sole essential rite 
is the practice of such communication, That is what renders 
the psychology of Spiritism ¢o interesting and worthy of analysis. 
In the first place it should be noted that it is not a scientific 
movement (in spite of a few notable exceptions), but a religion, 
nay, in all probability, the most ancient of all religions. And 
yet as a religion Spiritism has been and is a failure, and for this 
fact it may be suggested that the reason is just that 7¢ does treat 
the future life as a hard (and somewhat crude) fact. This is the 
source both of its strength and of its weakness. Of its strength, 
because no other doctrine can minister with such directness to 
the bereaved human heart, no other consolation can vie with its 
proffer of visible and tangible tokens that love outlasts death, 
and that the separation death inflicts is not utter and insuperable. 


Mr. Schiller, however, is not content to theorise upon 
this subject. Together with Mr. Richard Hodgson, of 
the American Psychical Research Society, he has drawn 
up the question paper, forms of which will be supplied 
to anyone who wishes to fill them up, and who will send 
his or her name and address to Mr. Schiller, C.C.C., 
Oxford. 

** QUESTIONS, 
‘*T. Would you prefer (a) to live after ‘death’ or (4) not? 


“II, (a) If I. (a), do you desire a future life whatever the 
conditions may be ? 

(6) If not, what would have to be its character to make 
the prospect seem tolerable? Would you, ey., 
be content with a life more or less like your 
present life ? 

(c) Can you say what elements in life (if any) are felt 
by you to call for its perpetuity ? 

“TII,. Can you state why you feel in this way, as regards 
questions I. and II. ? 
“IV. Do you Now feel the question of a future life to be of 


urgent importance to your mental comfort ? 
“*V, Have your feelings on questions I., II, and IV. under- 
gone change? If so, when and in what ways? 
(a) Would you like to know for certain about the future 
life, or (4) would you prefer to leave it a matter 


of faith } 
‘* HINTS FOR COLLECTORS, 

‘*1, Answers should be collected by preference from educated 
adults, 

** 2, Collectors should fill up their own papers first, and get the 
others answered zndependently. 

‘ 3. Any answer, AFFIRMATIVE OR NEGATIVE, is valvable as a 
psychological fact. 

‘4. Even a refusal to answer is a valuable indication of feeling, 
which it is important to record. In such case, the 
collector’ should, if possible, ask the reason of the 
refusal, and should then fill up a census paper with the 
name, etc., of the refuser, inserting the reason given 
for refusing under the head of Remarks.” 


NT 


It will be very interesting to hear the result of this 
collection of the opinions of educated adults. It might 
be supplemented by a question as to how much in 
Protestant churches or Jewish synagogues the habit of 
appealing to a future, with its rewards and punishments, 
has died out. A Jewish Rabbi, who was recently asked 
whether he had ever heard in a synagogue any reference 
to a future life, said that he had never made any such 
reference himself, and he did not remember ever having 
heard any allusion to the subject in the course of his 
experience. It is possible that many Christian ministers 
would be able to bear similar testimony. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE IRISH AT WESTMINSTER. 
How MANY IRISH MEMBERS SHOULD THERE BE? 


/ THE question of what is called the over-representation 
of Ireland at Westminster is discussed by Mr. Edward 
Dicey in an article in the Nineteenth Century and After, 
entitled “The Irish Nuisance, and how to abate it.” Its 
chief importance lies in the fact that Mr. Dicey reports a 
conversation which he had with the late Mr. Forster on 
the subject of the Government of Ireland, in which the 
former Chief Secretary expressed himself with a touching 
natveté as to the ease with which he could introduce the 
millenium in Ireland if only he were allowed to deprive 
the country of any representation whatever at West- 
minster for fifteen years. 
NONE? 

That this is not an exaggeration of what Mr. Dicey 
reports as having been said by Mr. Forster after dinner 
will be proved by the following quotation :— 

In one of the last interviews I ever had with my old friend the 
late Mr. W. E. Forster, he made a statement to me which has 
ever since remained engraved in my memory. We were sitting 
alone together after dinner, talking as usual about the Irish 
difficulty, when he remarked to me: ‘‘My experience in 
Ireland has led me to the conclusion that the real cause of the 
Irish difficulty is the possession by Ireland of Parliamentary 
government. Every question which arises there is decided, not 
by the consideration of what is best for Ireland, but of what is 
best for the political interests of whichever of our two parties 
happens to be in power at the time the question arises. If 
Treland could only be deprived of her Parliamentary repre- 
sentation for fifteen years and ruled during this suspension by me, 
or any man of courage and common-sense, I would undertake to 
make her peaceful, prosperous, and contented, and would gladly 
stake my life on the success of my experiment. I cannot state 
this in public, as the utterance of such a sentiment would involve 
the loss of any political future there may be in store for me. But 
I should like my friends to know that this was my opinion,” 

AN UNCERTIFIED INTERVIEW. 

I remember the first time I ever interviewed Mr. 
Forster he made an observation which I commend to 
the attention of Mr. Dicey. Mr. Forster, it so happened, 
was the first English public man who was ever inter- 
viewed in the English press. I did not believe that he 
would allow me to publish any conversation except under 
an assumed name. When I submitted to him the proofs 
of the article, he said at once that he had no objection 
to his name being given as that of the person with whom 
the interview was held. “ But,” he said, “ in publishing 
an interview two things are indispensable: first, that 
you should always submit a proof to the person 
interviewed in order that he may see you don’t 
impute to him anything that he does not wish to 
say ; and secondly, you should never let the public 
know that he has seen the interview. If either of 
these precautions be neglected, it deprives the interview 
of its chief value, which lies in the fact that it furnishes 
public men with an admirable opportunity of thinking 
aloud in public, without definitely committing themselves 
to any proposition upon which .they may not absolutely 
have made up their minds.” I should be much more 
disposed to accept Mr. Dicey’s version of that after- 
dinner conversation if the proof had been submitted to 
Mr. Forster in his lifetime, and he had had an oppor- 
tunity of saying whether or not he should be posed 
before the world as a self-certified man of courage and 
common-sense, who was capable of making Ireland 
peaceful, prosperous and contented in fifteen years. The 
experience of his attempt to make her peaceful, prosperous 
and contented under existing conditions was not exactly 
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so brilliant a success as to justify the acceptance of his 
sporting offer to stake his life on the success of a similar 
attempt under different conditions. 

The rest of Mr. Dicey’s article is devoted to a general 
denunciation of the Irish on account of what he called 
their “senseless hostility to England.” But surely this is 
to betray a prejudice which disqualifies from impartial 
judgment. No matter how much Englishmen may 
deplore the hostifity of the Irish, no one can say that it 
is senseless. There is a great deal of method in the mad- 
ness of our Hibernian fellow- -subjects, and as for the 
insolence of their invectives, Mr. Dicey would probably 
have more influence if he sought to teach them by example 
rather than by precept. 

72 INSTEAD OF 103? 

Despite his adjectives, however, he has sufficient per- 
ception to see that little can be done in the way of alter- 
ing Parliamentary procedure in order to abate what he 
called “the Irish nuisance.” He therefore falls back 
upon the suggestion that the numbers of the Irish 
members should be reduced. At present England has 
465 members, Wales, 32, Scotland 72, while Ireland has 
103. Mr. Dicey says :— 

The total number of the electors in the United Kingdom under 
the present franchise, which approaches very closely to manhood 
suffrage, is 6,823,585. It follows as a matter of course that if 
we divide the number of the electors by the number of seats 
(670), we find fhat under any system of equal representation 
each constituency should consist in round numbers of 10,000 
voters. Under any approximation to constituencies equal in 
respect of pc ypulation England would be entitled to 499 members, 
thus gaining thirty-four seats. Scotland would have sixty-nine 
seats, thus losing three. Wales would remain as she is, with 
thirty seats; while Ireland would have seventy-two, thus being 
deprived of thirty-one seats. That this should be so is only 
common justice. 

CHANCES OF REDUCTION. 

Mr. Dicey flatters himself with the vain hope, if the 
Irish were reduced from 103 to 72, there would be more 
Unionists in the 72 than there are in the 103, and he 
says, supposing this to be so, the Irish National vote 
would then be reduced to proportions which would render 
it no longer formidable for the purpose of obstruction. 
Not even Mr. Dicey would venture to hope that there 
would be fewer than 50 Nationalists under the new 
system, and the greatest achievements of the obstructives 
were accomplished when they had much fewer stalwarts 
to depend upon. Mr. Dicey says that there is. anly one 
way short of a coup d’état by which the representation 
of Ireland can be reduced, and that is by legislation 
applying equally to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
This entails a measure of radical reform which is not 
likely to commend itself particularly to the Conservatives 
who are now in power. For instance, Mr. Dicey says :— 

Plural voting would clearly have to be abolished. The repre- 
sentation of the Universities could hardly be defended under a 
system of numerical representation. Small boroughs in England, 
as elsewhere, would have to be merged in large uniform con- 
stituencies, 

After this, we shall probably not be far wrong if we 
take it for granted that Ministers will let sleeping dogs lie. 


oer 


WacEs for wives is a plea forcibly urged by Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller in the September Jemple Magazine. 
She claims that “the woman’s work in the house is as 
important to the community as ;that of the man outside, 
and deserves as much credit and establishes an equal 
claim for fair wages.” 
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THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 
MANY TRIBUTES FROM VARIOUS FRIENDS. 


THERE are a great number of articles in the magazines 
about the late Empress Frederick, but there are few 
which enable us to penetrate the veil which for many 
years past has hidden the intimate life of the eldest 
daughter of Queen Victoria from the eyes of her fellow- 
countrymen. Almost the only tribute which bears a 
distinct personal note, and unveils to a certain extent 
the inner life of the deceased sovereign, is that which 
the Princess Radziwill contributes to the Mew Liberal 
Review, to which magazine Mr. T. P. O’Connor also con- 
tributes a few pages of eloquent tribute, but obviously 
written from the point of view of the outsider. 


I.—By PRINCESS RADZIWILL. 


Princess Catherine Radziwill, now in Cape Town, was 
first presented to the Empress in 1874, when she was 
sixteen years of age. From that time down to two years 
ago, she had frequent opportunities of meeting her, and 
in eleven pages in the Mew Liberal Review she pours 
out her soul in pathetic lament over her friend. ‘ Never 
can I forget,” she declares, “the kindness of the gentle 
lady who welcomed me with such soft and affectionate 
words, I still remember her words of greeting—so tact- 
ful, so full of sympathy for the child who was craving 
for her indulgence and protection before entering upon 
life, and she at once began to love and admire 
her as she has loved and admired no one else in the 
world.” She evidently exercised an immense personal 
charm over Princess Radziwill, a charm which only those 
who were admitted to her intimacy fully realised. She 
says :— 

‘* When one looked into her beautiful earnest eyes, so full of 
deep expression, of admiration for what is noble and disdain for 
hypocrisy and treachery, one always felt ashamed of all the 
wicked thoughts one had ever had, of all the meanness one had 
ever beer guilty of.” ‘‘She rebuked one with a single glance, 
encouraged one with a single smile. She always found the right 
word to say, the right thing to do,” 

It is an interesting tribute, probably coloured by personal 
friendship, for unless common gossip be a considerable 
liar, tact was precisely the one thing in which the Empress 
Frederick was lacking. Princess Radziwill, however, 
abandons herself to the generous exaggerations of affec- 
tion. In her eyes the Empress Frederick was “a noble 
creature, far above the passions and wickedness of this 
world. . ...” In her, existence was a profession of faith— 
to use the expression of a great saint—faith in God, in 
herself, in truth, in justice. Although she had been the 
victim of atrocious calumny, she had many friends, who 
remember with what perfection of charity she allowed 
them to feel by a pressure of the hand, by the kindness 
of a look, that she understood their sorrow or their 
troubles. In this wise she comforted Princess Radziwill 
when she was mourning for the death of her eldest child, 
and the loving sentences which she uttered as she bent 
over the bereaved mother made her sorrow seem lighter 
and more easy to be borne. To her, she said, the 
Empress had been something she can neither describe 
nor speak of without tears in her eyes; and emotion in 
her voice. ; 

History records but few tragedies equal to that of the 
life of Queen Victoria’s eldest child. Her life from the 
time of her marriage to the hour of ‘her death was‘spent 
in a vain longing to do good, to-work for the welfare of 
the: nation whose sovereign she had hoped to become. 
She drained to the’ dregs the cup of human sorrow ; she 
endured humiliations and persecutions; and’ was mis- 
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understood by almost all the people who surrounded 
her . ... She groaned under the tyrannous authority of 
an unsympathetic mother-in-law. Her generous and 
noble nature revolted at the sight of the frivolous and at 
the same time dull life led by society to whom intellectual 
pursuits were as a rule unknown. At first she could not 
realise the profound gulf which separates the English 
from the German nation, nor learn to accept the endless 
little things which at that time made Prussian Court life 
so tedious and so useless. Her remarkable intelligence 
was too proud to bend down under certain privileges, or to 
accept certain compliments, and she became unpopular 
accordingly. The result was that she retired more and 
more into a solitude into which very few strangers were 
admitted, but where she found in the whole-hearted 
devotion of her husband a solace from the bitterness 
from which she suffered :— 

She surrounded herself with people who understood her, she 
looked for men and women capable of sympathising with the 
humanitarian tendencies with which she was imbued, and which 
always ruled all the actions of her life. She welcomed poets, 
writers, artists. One met men like Mommsen, Ranke, Helm- 
heltz, in her rooms, and even they were struck with her clever 
intelligence, and the loftiness with which she judged the events 
of the world and the people who had played a part in its history. 
All those who came into contact with her, and approached her 
otherwise than at State functions, were impressed by her genius. 

Her very superiority to the mob of courtiers intensified 
her unpopularity, but her serenity never deserted her, 
even in the most cruel moments of her existence, when 
she saw her hopes shattered to the ground, her ambitions 
destroyed, and her happiness ruthlessly snatched away 
by death. 

After the death of her sister, Princess Alice, and of 
her youngest son, Prince Waldemar, she spent a year 
in Italy. When she returned, she was no longer the 
same woman. There was a new softness in her. In 
her own woes she found an infinite compassion for those 
of others. She had learned forgiveness and had acquired 
patience, but she had also lost all wish to make others 
understand her, or to try to convey to the crowd the 
various impressions and impulses of her soul. 

January 25th, 1883, when they celebrated her silver 
wedding at Berlin, was the last bright day of the Crown 
Princess’s life. Her health began to give way, and her 
life was darkened by the shadow of the fatal malady, 
which ultimately left her a widow :— 

She looked ‘up to heaven for strength and courage, and she 
went on living for others, as she had always done, never sparing 
herself in the service of her neighbour, always active when his 
welfare was concerned. She had that strong, pure faith in an 
Almighty God which is only fgranted to noble spirits, a faith 
devoid of prejudices, broad and enlightened, which sees in every 
human creature a soul to save, and in every sinner a heart which 
can repent. 

“ You can never be very far from God if you love His 
creatures,” she said one day_to Princess Radziwill, who 
adds :— ; 

No one loved God’s creatures more and better than she did ; 
no one suffered more intense agony at the sight of human sorrow, 
or grasped more thoroughly even the woes which did not touch 
her personally, or in which she played no part.” 

After the Emperor’s death, the fury with which the 
Empress had been attacked gradually abated. Time, 
that great destroyer of slanders, made havoc of all those 
that had been poured upon her. 

She seldom came back to Berlin, and’ when she did 
Princess Radziwill met her frequently. She had aged, 
her hair was almost white, but her eyes had retained 
their earlier glance and luminous clearness. Her soft, 
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melodious voice remained unaffected by the passage of 
time. 

The last time the Princess saw her was at Bordighera, 
more than two years ago. 

She was always the same, and as time went on her serenity 
seemed to increase, perhaps because she was feeling she was 
getting nearer and nearer to the supreme aim of every human 
life, reunion with those one has loved in a world where ‘sin 
and sorrow are no more, only peace and life everlasting.” The 
germs of the disease to which she has succumbed were already 
in her, and a fall she had from her horse in the summer of 1898 
perhaps added to the mischief. Certain it was that her strength 
steadily declined after that time, until at last the evil broke out, 
and the long, painful illness went on mercilessly sapping away 
her life and torturing her body, as if the agonies her soul had 
endured had not been cnough. 

“She died a queen, brave to the end.” 


II.—By SIR ROLAND BLENNERHASSET. 


Sir Roland Blennerhasset contributes to the National 
Review an account of the Empress, whose acquaintance 
he made long ago when he was an attaché at the embassy 


in Berlin. He ridicules the idea that the Empress ever 
tried to anglicise Germany. She was far too clever for 
that :— 


It is not possible to deny that the Empress Frederick was a 
person of great intellectual gifts. Bismarck knew that perfectly. 
Lord John Russell used to say she was one of the ablest women 
he had ever known. Lord Palmerston held very similar 
opinions ; and so cautious and shrewd a man as Lord Clarendon, 
in a letter written in 1861, expresses his astonishment at the 
comprehensive and statesmanlike views which she took of affairs. 
It is impossible to imagine that a person so intellectually gifted 
could possibly have entertained for a moment the idea of intro- 
ducing suddenly English institutions into Germany. She had as 
little intention of doing so as Prince Bismarck himself. She 
always denied that she had any intention of using her influence 
to force upon Germany English administrative methods. What 
she desired was to mitigate Prussian bureaucracy, to infuse a 
freer and more elastic spirit into existing institutions, and to 
identify the monarchy in Prussia with popular aspirations. 

After the war her aspiration took a new form, although 
her ultimate aim was still the same :— 

She looked forward to the time when Bavarian and Prussian, 
and those who live in Baden, and the inhabitants of Wurtemberg 
and Saxony, should feel themselves thoroughly and completely 
members of one great country, and equally attached to its funda- 
mental institutions, Provincial distinctions might continue. 
Above all, none of the centres of civilisation and culture which 
give such vigour and vitality to intellectual life in Germany were 
to be sacrificed. But the unity of Germany, as it was con- 
ceived by many of the noblest Germans of the time with whom 
the Empress agreed, was to be consolidated and strengthened, 
not by drawing closer the iron bands of military organisation, 
but the states were to be knit together by a constitution fit for 
a free and enlightened people, a popular monarchy, a bicameral 
system, a real and adequate representation of the people, and, 
above all, a responsible executive. 

This ideal brought her into sharp collision with Prince 
Bismarck. On this question Sir Roland Blennerhasset 
thinks Bismarck was right and the Empress was wrong, but 
afterwards when Bismarck began the Kulturkampf, he 
considered that the Empress was entirely in the right in 
opposing it :— 

It was no great difficulty for the Empress Frederick, owing to 
her early training, to see what the end of the Kulturkampf must 
be. She understood the strength of moral forces. Bismarck 
never did. Bismarck never grasped the distinction between what 
is essential in the Catholic system and what is not, and thus he 
proceeded to interfere in questions clearly within the province of 
ecclesiastical authority, and by so doing, he drove every earnest 
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Catholic in the country, no matter what his political convictions 
or sympathies might be, into association if not alliance with 
persons who desired the overthrow of the Empire, The party 
then began to attract to itself all kinds of discontented persons. 
Extreme particularists in various parts of the country, ultra Con- 
servatives in the south, and Radicals of various kinds joined the 
party, hoping under the cloak of religion to further. their 
political views. Thus it grew and became more and more 
powerful and at last it had to be arranged with. One fine day 
the world learned that the flag of the German Empire had been 
struck to a combination that had been denounced, with more or 
less truth, as inimical to the very existence of the Empire. It is 
quite certain that if the Empress Frederick had been listened to, 
the German Empire would have been spared that humiliation, 
and further, the party of the Centre which is so powerful and 
likely to remain so, would not now be in existence. 

Nor was this the only mischief which came to 
Germany as the result of the disregard paid by Bismarck 
to the Empress Frederick’s protest. Sir Roland Blen- 
nerhasset attributes the growth of the Social Democratic 
movement largély to the fact that the National Liberals 
discredited themselves by the support which they gave to 
Bismarck in his policy of persecution. How rapidly the 
Social Democrats have increased and multiplied may be 
seen from the fact that— 

In the General Election of 1878 only 435,000 votes were cast 
for the Social Democrats all over Germany. Twenty years after- 
wards 2,125,000 persons out of 7,600,000 voters polled for the 
candidates of that party. It has secured some fifty-six seats in 
the Reichstag. 

Sir Roland, at the close of his article, says :-— 

There are several other questions which, if space allowed, I. 
should like to speak about, more especially the earnest desire of 
the Empress Frederick to lift up in all countries the position of 
women. Had she been placed in a position of power in Ger- 
many, I feel confident she would have done great things in this 
direction, 

III.—By Mr. CHARLES BENHAM. 


Mr. Charles Benham contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review for September a paper on the Empress Frederick, 
which does not contain much that is new, but is a very 
sympathetic appreciation of a lady who, he maintains, 
has been much misunderstood. He says :— 

The unvarnished truth is that she remained to the end an 
unknown quantity both in the country of her birth and that ot 
her adoption, 

She was a delicate girl in her teens when she left 
England :— 

In Germany they never understood her, never knew her ; and 
she remained timid and cautious-looking to the end. That 
habitual suggestion of timidity, of keeping her words and 
emotions locked up from the outside world, came to her very 
early in her married life. It represented the lesson learnt after 
very many verbal indiscretions among new and somewhat 
sensitive relations who did not easily forget. 

Of her ability Mr. Benham speaks very highly. 
says :— 

Herself an artist of no mean order ; a student whose recep- 
tiveness and intellectual adaptability outstripped the average 
even of the ‘‘elect””; she would have presented a remarkable 
figure whatever the circumstances into which she had been born. 

Notwithstanding these natural gifts her life in Germany 
could hardly be said to have been a success :— 

Thoughtful Prussians, as is well established by published 
contemporary letters, hoped great things from the English 
marriage. Yet in‘not one of their three wars did they enjoy 
even the moral support of England, ministerial or popular, The 
English Princess who had come to live among them showed 
plentiful. political sagacity ; but her liberal bias was too pro- 
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A POLICY OF THE NATIONAL MINIMUM. 
THE PROGRAMME OF ASQUITH cum WEBB. 

Mr. SIDNEY WEBB contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century a most interesting and suggestive article entitled 
“Lord Rosebery’s Exodus from Houndsditch.” Its im- 
portance consists of the fact that Mr. Sidney Webb was 
reported to be busily engaged in assisting Mr. Asquith to 
elaborate the new social programme of the Imperialist 
Liberals. Mr. Webb seems blissfully oblivious of the 
facts, sufficiently obvious to everybody else, that a 
Radical social programme, such as he outlines, can 
command neither the means, the interests nor the energy 
requisite for success when the nation is absorbed in a 
war of extermination in South Africa. No one, not even 
Mr. Webb, can both eat his cake and have it. As he 
has chosen to eat it in South Africa he must take the 
consequences. His proposals may be worth considering 
when we cease from slaying our brother Boers and 
substitute the fruitful works of peace and righteousness 
for the criminal pastime of unjustifiable homicide. 

THE ASQUITHIAN TEXT. 


Mr. Webb’s article is a sermon preached upon a text 
supplied by Mr. Asquith. It reads as follows :— 

‘ Every society is judged,” says Mr. Asquith, ‘‘ and survives, 
according to the material and moral minimum which it prescribes 
to its members.” Note the word ‘‘ prescribes.” 

By way of introduction to his discourse, Mr. Webb says:— 

Not fewer than eight millions of persons, one-fifth of the 
whole’population, who are existing under conditions represented 
by a family income of less than a pound a week, constitute not 
* merely a disgrace, but a positive danger to our civilisation. 
These are the victims of ‘‘ sweating” in one or other of its 
forms, condemned, as the House of Lords’ Committee emphatic- 
ally declared, to ‘‘ earnings barely sufficient to sustain existence ; 
hours of labour such as to make the lives of the workers periods 
of almost ceaseless toil; sanitary conditions injurious to the 
health of the persons employed and dangerous to the public.” 

THE LAW OF THE NATIONAL MINIMUM. 

Mr. Webb says these eight millions must receive pro- 
tection from a new and drastic Factory Act. That is 
the first and most indispensable step towards National 
Efficiency :— 

The statesman who is really inspired by the idea of National 
Efficiency will stump the country in favour of a ‘* National 
Minimum” standard of life, below which no employer in any 
‘trade in any part of the kingdom shall be allowed to descend. 
He will elaborate this minimum of humane order—already 
admitted in principle in a hundred Acts of Parliament—with all 
the force that eloquence can give to economic science, into a 
new industrial charter, imperatively required, not merely or 
even mainly for the comfort of the workers, but absolutely for 
the success of our industry in competition with the world. 
With the widespread support which this policy would secure, 
not only from the whole Trade Union world and the two 
millions of organised co-operators, but also from ministers of 
religion of all denominations, doctors and nurses, sanitary 
officers and teachers, Poor Law administrators and modern 
‘economists, and even the enlightened employers themselves, he 
would be able to expand our uneven and incomplete Factory 
Acts into a systematic and all-embracing code, prescribing for 
every manual worker employed a minimum of education, 
sanitation, leisure, and wages as the inviolable starting-point 
of industrial competition. 

SANITATION. 


Mr. Webb then elaborates this programme under 
several heads :— 

Can we, even as a mere matter of business, any longer afford 
:o allow the eight millions of whom I have already spoken— 
the ‘submerged fifth” of our nation—to be housed, washed, 
and watered worse than our horses? 


OF REVIEWS. 


The task of mending matters should be taken in hand 
by the Local Government Board. He asks :— 

Why does not the Local Government Board undertake a 
systematic harrying up of the backward districts, regularly 
insisting, for instance, that all those having death-rates abov:: 
the average of the kingdom shall put themselves in order, im- 
prove their drainage, lay on new water supply, and insure, by 
one means or another, a supply of healthy houses sufficient to 
enable every family to comply with the formula of * threc 
rooms and a scullery,” as the minimum necessary for breeding 
an even moderately Imperial race? 

POOR LAW REFORM. 

After sanitation comes Poor Law Reform :— 

What an energetic President would take in hand would be, 
not only the vigorous discouragement of outdoor relief to the 
able-bodied (women no less than men), but an equally vigorous 
insistence on the humane treatment of the aged, the mos! 
scientific provision for the sick, and, above all, the best possible 
rearing of the ‘‘ children of the State.” 

EDUCATION. 


In education all that would be needed is a Minister of 


Education like Mr, Acland :— 

All that stands between us and a really effective national 
minimum of education is a strong Education Minister wh 
really knows his business, who is backed by his Cabinet agains! 
the natural resistance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
necessary increase of the grant, and who will stand no insubor 
dination from either his own or the Treasury clerks. 

GOOD LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Much might be done in this direction by stimulating 
local effort. He asks :— 

Why should not the Local Government Board avowedly put 
all the local governing bodies of each class into honorary com- 
petition with one another by an annual investigation of municipal 
efficiency, working out their statistical marks for excellence in 
drainage, water supply, paving, cleansing, watching and light- 
ing, housing, hospital accommodation, medical service, sickness 
experience and mortality, and publicly classifying them accord- 
ing to their respective efficiency? What we have to do is to 
give up all pretence of abolishing grants in aid, or even of 
objecting to their inevitable increase, in order to enlist their aid 
in the promotion of National Efficiency. A mere rearrangement 
of the existing infertile subventions would enable a separate 
grant to be made, on conditions similar to those of the present 
police grant, in aid of each branch of local administration which 
it is considered desirable to promote, not only for police and 
schools but for such humdrum but fundamentally important 
services as roads and bridges, paving and lighting, water-supply 
and housing, baths and wash-houses, parks and libraries. 

OTHER REFORMS, 

The reorganisation of the War Office and the substitution of 
a system of scientific fighting for our present romantic and 
incapable ‘‘soldiering”+; the energetic rehandling of the Budget 
(which now yields no more per head than it did a hundred years 
ago), so as to assert the claims of the State as the sleeping 
partner in the unearned increment both of urban land values and 
the huge gains of monopolised industry ; the reform of local 
taxation on the lines of an assessment according to site-value 
instead of the present penalising of the building and improving 
of houses ; the rescue of our present ‘‘ tied” refreshment houses 
from the tyranny of the brewer, and the adjustment of their 
number and hours of business to the actual needs of each 
locality ; the reform of the House of Commons by confining 
all ordinary speeches to a quarter of an hour, and the increased 
devolution of business to committees—all these are but points in 
the same policy of National Efficiency by which every part of 
the central and local machinery of the State needs to be knit 
together into an organically working whole. 

WHO IS TO BELL THE CAT? 


All this is very fine, but who is to undertake the task ? 
Mr. Webb says :— 
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‘To create a live Opposition—still more, to construct an alter- 
mative Government—this new thought and this new propaganda 
must be undertaken. If even one-half of the study and con- 
‘viction, money and capacity, were put into such a campaign for 
the next five years that Cobden and Bright put into the Anti- 
Corn Law League, the country could be won for a policy of 
National Efficiency. Without the pledge of virility which a 
campaign of this sort would afford, the nation will not be 
persuaded. Such a campaign cannot be undertaken by any one 
aman, however eminent. It involves the close co-operation of a 
group of men of diverse temperaments and varied talents, imbued 
with a common faith and a common purpose, and eager to work 
out, and severally to expound, how each department of national 
lifé can be raised to its highest possible efficiency. If he does 
nothing but plough his own furrow, Lord Rosebery will, I fear, 
have to plough it alone. 

THE FEDERATION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. E. B. IWAN-MULLER contributes to the Fort- 
nightly Review an article on the settlement of South 
Africa, which is interesting on many grounds. Mr. Iwan- 
Miiller, who is writing a “ Life of Lord Milner,” with whom 
-he ‘appears to have lived in considerable intimacy in 
‘Cape Town, pleads in favour of an early federation. He 
is all for federation first, and local government afterwards. 
He says :— 

My firm belief is that unless a scheme of federation precedes 
the re-establishment of local Parliaments in the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony, we shall never get a satisfactory 
scheme of federation at all. 

He would begin with federation, which, he points out, 
avould have many practical advantages not possessed by 
the Crown Colony system which Mr. Chamberlain 
favours :— 

One great advantage of establishing a strong and _ loyal 
federal Parliament is that it will secure uniformity of policy 
throughout the whole of South Africa. Such a consummation 
can; hardly be effected by a system of Crown Colony govern- 
ment, however intelligently administered. Still less can it be 
-accomplished by a maintenance of a principle of co-equal and 
co-ordinate Governments, which in regard to the greater pro- 
portion fof important questions would be independent of the 
Imperial executive. 

In his scheme of federation he would make the Senate 
the governing body, apparently for what seems to him 
the good and sufficient reason that if you cut Cape 
Colony into two, and give each colony the same number 
‘of members, it would be possible to secure a permanent 
anti-Dutch majority in the Senate. The analogy of the 
American constitution is invoked, in order to justify 
giving each colony equal representation in the Senate, 
regardless of its comparative importance, or the numbers 
of its population, The following frank admission is worth 
while remembering :— 

In a chamber in which the two ‘races were represented in 
approximately equal numbers, it would be safe to back the 
Dutch to secure and retain a determining voice. 

‘It is, therefore, necessary to jerrymander the con- 
stituencies or to adopt some other method by which the 
Dutch may be permanently deprived of the equal rights 
to secure which was the pretext upon which the war was 
begun. Mr. Iwan-Miiller says :— 

If then, we had made our Second Chamber the controlling 
power in the federation, we might reasonably assume that East 
Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal and Rhodesia would send 
forty English representatives to the Senate, while West Cape 
Colony and the Orange River Colony would send twenty Dutch 
members. If the constituencies for the Second Chamber were 
mapped out on the principle of securing a British majority, the 
task could be easily accomplished without doing much violence 
to the principle of proportionate representation. 
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THE NEW GERMAN NAVY, 
By H. W. WILSON. 

MR. H. W. WILSON contributes to Harper's Magazine 
a paper on “The New German Navy,” which is not 
calculated to minister to British complacency. It is 
calculated, indeed, to have a directly opposite effect. In 
1888 Germany did not possess a single first-class battle- 
ship, in 1873 her naval budget only amounting to 
£1,300,000, To-day her naval estimates amount to 
47,500,000 ; but she is building at such a rate that in 
fifteen years she will have 38 first-class battleships, and 
72 cruisers. England to-day has only 49 battleships of 
less than twenty-five years old, and the United States 
only 18, counting those that are building. 

Why was this great new navy built? Mr. Wilson has 
no doubt upon that head. It was built as a menace to 
Great Britain. The preamble of the Naval Act of 1900 
declares that Germany must have a fleet of such strength 
that even for the mightiest naval Power war with her 
would involve such risks as to jeopardise its own 
supremacy. Mr. Wilson quotes a speech of the Kaiser 
made at Hamburg at the beginning of the South African 
War, in which he said :—~ 

‘* Tf naval reinforcements had not been refused me during the 
first eight years of my reign—refused in spite of my urgent 
requests and entreaties, refused with scorn and even mockery— 
how differently affairs would stand to-day! We should be able 
to guard our thriving trade and commerce over sea.” In othe. 
words, ‘‘ If you had given me the ships I wanted, we could have 
had South Africa as a German market,” 

The popular indignation excited in Germany against 
England by the war in South Africa gave the Kaiser his 
chance, and the scheme for a big new navy was success- 
fully launched on the rising tide of popular passion. But 
although the Kaiser exploited national sentiment, there was 
nothing of sentimentality in the way in which he organised 
his navy. Mr. Wilson evidently thinks that the German 
Navy is in many respects superior to our own. Both 
England and America have shown grave want of foresight, 
increasing the number of their ships out of all proportion 
to their trained seamen. NotsosinsGermany. Year by 
year her personnel will be raised from its present figure 
of 29,000 till in 1920 it will stand at 65,000, with a trained 
reserve of at least 100,000. The sailors are well organised 
and excellently instructed, and the officers are in pro- 
fession second to none, and they are retired earlier than 
in England. A vice-admiral quits the sea at sixty-five 
in England; in Germany at fifty-six. Captains aré 
retired in England at fifty-five; in Germany at fifty. 
Elaborate arrangements are made for the co-operation of 
the Army with the fleet. Even an invasion of England 
is considered by von der Goltz to be perfectly practicable. 
The German fleet is made, organised, and controlled by 
experts, and it is all done on the cheap ; so much so that 
the pay per head in the British Navy averages £53 per 
annum, and in ‘the German £28. And yet, says the 
writer, the German officer and seaman are as good and 
efficient as the British. But surely the difference is 
largely to be accounted for by the difference between the 
Gost of compulsory and voluntary service ! 





ROYAL Vessels of State and Pleasure are described by 
Mr. A. S. Hurd in the September Windsor, the chief 
topic being King Edward’s new yacht. Attention is 
drawn to the fact that this vessel has no guns except for 
the mere firing of salutes, whereas the yachts of Kaiser 
and Tsar are equipped with fighting armament, being 
really warships in disguise. 
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‘THE POSITION “OF LORD ROSEBERY. 


IN the Fortnightly Review for September, the writer, 
who thinly disguises his identity behind the xom-de-plume 
of “Calchas,” contributes an “Open Letter to Lord 
Rosebery,” in which he treats ‘the former leader of the 
Liberal Party more seriously than most of his critics are 
inclined to do. “It will be good for you,” he says to 
Lord Rosebery, “to avoid a too general popularity, and 
to cultivate a little hatred.” The advice is not much 
amiss. It is, at least, sounder than the counsel to 
repudiate Home Rule, apparently because of the Irish 
Members’ attitude towards the war. 

Leaving this apart, however, there is a good deal in 
the open letter which is worth reading, although some 
— truths are plainly stated in terms which Lord Rose- 

ery will not relish. Speaking of Lord Rosebery’s recent 
deliverances to the City Liberals, “ Calchas” says :— 
» They have been of invaluable service to the Government you 
denounced. They have confirmed Issachar in the hopeless 
indecision you condemned. They have destroyed the prestige 
of the Liberal Imperialism you created. 

AN ASS NOT KNOWING ITS OWNER. 

Here let me say, by the way, that it really is time 
that this confusion about Issachar was put an end to. 
It was the ass of Buridon, not the ass of Issachar, that 
was in hopeless; indecision. A pious correspondent 
wrote to me last month, upbraiding me for speaking 
lightly of Issachar, and quoted a text from Chronicles, 
which would seem to show that a “man of Issachar” is 
precisely the kind of man that is most wanted at the 
present time. In justice, therefore, to Issachar, it is to be 
hoped that “ Calchas” and Lord Rosebery between them 
will cease to confound him with the mythical ass of the 
schoolmen, which died‘of starvation by being'unable to 
make up its mind between two bundles of hay of equal 
attractiveness. _ But to quote from “ Calchas ” again :— 

So far as your intentions were declared to the City Liberal 
Club they were absolutely disappointing to those middle 
elements of national opinion to which you had hitherto appealed 
with most success, They dislike the Government. They reject 
the Opposition. But they believe that the 7é/e you propose to 
yourself, so far from providing a remedy for the weaknesses of 
either, would confirm the supine security of the one, make con- 
fusion worse confounded among the other, and aggravate all 
that is already weak and bad in the political situation. No 
honest man with the slightest claim to a knowledge of public 
feeling could hesitate to tell you, if his opinion were asked, that 
your public influence with any characteristic section of the com- 
munity would be extinguished by another intervention of that 

ter. «TIT: ate 

“Calchas,” after thus faithfully dealing with Lord Rose- 
bery, does him a good: service in exhuming the Presi- 
dential Address which he delivered at the Social Science 
Congress in 1874, when Lord Rosebery was only twenty- 
seven years of age. “ Calchas” says :— 

No one has diagnosed the elements of national weakness more 
clearly, even since the searching lessons of the present war 
afforded the unmistakable revelation of our symptoms, than you 
did in 1874, when your instinct for the future was more sensitive 
than that of any politician in Great Britain. 

THE PLACE OF ETHICAL FERVOUR. 

But having thus laid some salve, “ Calchas” resumes 
the rod, and discourses to Lord Rosebery as follows :— 

The place of ethical fervour, believe it, has not passed away 
from politics. Beyond all men prominent in public life, except 
Mr. John Morley, you have the authentic impulse born of social 
insight and sympathy. When you plead for the wretched, the 
suffering, for the:poor in darkness, you move, you agitate. In 
that mood of eloquence you can trouble and lift the heart of 
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the nation with something of the lyric cry, and communicate 2 
fine inspiration to the Imperial idea. England needs you if the 
clotted Philistinism of a vulgar and a vaunting sense of Empire 
is to be dissolved. Your message to the country has been, 
** Action, action, action!”” The message of the country to you 
is, ‘* Action, action, action!” But if the vo/e of the accom- 
plished Ishmaelite is not to be combined with the retention of 
your public influence, who are to be your associates? The 
dream of a middle party disappeared after the Blenheim demon- 
stration as swiftly and irrevocably as if its fascinating attractions 
had never floated before any human mind. 


THE CRISIS OF HIS DESTINY, 


His conclusion is as follows :— 

The only personality through which Liberalism can hope to 
appeal to the nation and the Empire against Mr. Chamberlain’s 
is yours, 

It appeared, after the South African disasters had changed 
the public view of many men and things, that henceforward 
only two men would count in public life—Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Chamberlain. _The doubt now is whether Mr. Chamber- 
lain alone is to count. Your destiny has reached its crisis, and 
upon your present determination to sink or swim with the 
fortunes of one party or the other will depend whether history 
is to devote to your career the damaging footnote or the 
appreciative chapter. 


His AGGRESSIVE LASSITUDE, 


The author of “Musings without Method” devotes 
two or three pages in the September number of Blackwood 
to a discussion of the position of Lord Rosebery. He 
says many sarcastic things at the expense of the late 
Leader of the Liberal Party, and sums up the case 
against him without even recommending him to mercy. 
He says :— 

‘‘Dalmeny is one of those,” said an Eton master some forty 
years ago, ‘“‘who like the palm without the dust ;” and 
assuredly Lord Rosebery has won more palms with less dust 
than the most of men, He is a Nicias who translates hesitation 
into inertness, a Fabius who delays so strenuously that he never 
comes into action, Nor would his temperament and character 
be an inconvenience to the State had he not usurped a sort of 
leadership. 

In endeavouring to account for what the writer calls 
the aggressive lassitude of Lord Rosebery he attributes it 
first +> his cunningly unstable character, and then to the 


fact— 

that to high rank and a love of affairs he brings no passionate 
conviction, no reckless enthusiasm. Moreover, the defects of an 
inactive temperament have been intensified fivefold by a hapless 
education. For Lord Rosebery was at once the creation and 
the creature of Mr. Gladstone. 


STILL A “MAN OF THE FUTURE.” 


But the writer in Blackwood is more puzzled to account 
for Lord Rosebery’s popularity than he is for his fame :— 

But more strange than his vacillating career is his unbroken 
popularity. Being a leader, he may demand to be led, he may 
throw over his party at its worst crisis, but he cannot destroy the 
people’s interest. No public man of our day has a more 
generous notice of the press which he fears. But the press, for 
all its arrogance, is not yet omnipotent, and is daily weakening 
its influence by a reckless disregard of truth, It can force the 
world to talk about this man or that; it cannot ensure any 
man’s acceptance. In other words, it has the power of nomina- 
tion and none other. Accordingly, it has nominated Lord 
Rosebery for every position to which -wealth and intelligence 
may aspire, but its nomination has not been ratified, and in its 
despite Lord Rosebery will probably remain ‘dissociated and 
isolated” until the end. Fifteen years ago Mr. Gladstone 
declared him “the man of the future” ; a man of the future he 
remains to-day—with a shorter time of fulfilment. 

















LEADING ARTICLES 


A ROSEBERY-CHAMBERLAIN ALLIANCE? 
A SUGGESTION FROM FRANCE. 


IT is interesting to find in the second August number of 
the Revue de Paris a character sketch of Lord Rosebery 
by M. Achille Viallate. The preliminary account of Lord 
Rosebery’s political career which M. Viallate gives need 
not detain us except in so far as it throws light upon the 
French writer’s exceptional acquaintance with English 
politics, of which he appears to have an intuitive com- 
prehension. Naturally, however, M. Viallate is most 
interesting when he quits the easy ground of biographical 
information and embarks on the delicate task of pene- 
trating within the man himself in order to note what is 
his position to-day and what are his views and his hopes. 

LORD ROSEBERY’S POPULARITY. 

First of all this appreciative critic fully acknowledges 
Lord Rosebery’s remarkable popularity with all classes 
of society—a popularity won partly by his victories on 
the turf, partly by a certain natural courtesy and human 
sympathy. He goes on to say of the ex-Premier that 
there are few problems which his fine, delicate intelli- 


gence, with its keen intellectual curiosity, has not 
attacked, and there are few opinions which it 
has not forced itself to understand. A debater 


rather than an orator, Lord Rosebery prefers to appeal to 
reason rather than to passion. At the same time he has 
the orator’s gift of sympathy with his audience ; his voice, 
though of no remarkable compass, is nevertheless 
extremely flexible, and its musical clearness enables it to 
be distinctly heard even in the largest halls. Curiously 
enough, M. Viallate prefers the study of Pitt to the study 
of Napoleon at St. Helena, though he willingly acknow- 
ledges the impartiality which Lord Rosebery displays in 
the latter work in denouncing the conduct of the Emperor’s 
gaolers. 
THE SECRET OF HIS FAILURE. 

The French writer then asks himself how a man’endowed 
with all these qualifications failed so completely as a 
party leader. The answer, he thinks, is not to be found 
in any handicap of outward circumstances such as the 
accident of the peerage or the ambitions of rivals, but 
in Lord Rosebery’s own personality. The ex-Premier 
possesses, he admits, something of the same astonishingly 
wide intellectual outlook which distinguished Mr. 
Gladstone, but he is totally without that power of 
intellectual concentration which was the basis of all 
Mr. Gladstone’s success as a leader. The critical spirit 
is Lord Rosebery’s worst enemy. As Mr. Pitt so 
truly said, the English love a statesman whom they 
understand or think that they understand, and in spite of 
all his popularity the masses have never really understood 
Lord Rosebery. What greater contrast could there be 
than that between Lord Rosebery’s fastidious, critical, 
artistic temperament, and the positive, prejudiced mind 
of the average Englishman ! 

IMPERIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORMS. 

M. Viallate agrees with Lord Rosebery in thinking 
that the Liberal party ought to have reckoned with the 
sentiment of Imperialism which has gradually developed 
in England in the last quarter of a century. This senti- 
ment our French critic attributes partly to the vague fears 
engendered in the British mind by the sudden growth of 
several great empires, and hedeclares that “the preservation 
of the British Empire ought to be one of the chief planks 
in the programme of every political party.” For the rest, 
M. Viallate recalls regretfully that speech, delivered more 
than ten years ago, in which Lord Rosebery laid it down 
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that the politics of the future would be the politics of the 
poor, and that the function of the statesman would be to 
guide the working classes in the dangerous exercise of 
power. Now, however, domestic reforms no longer 
occupy the first place in Lord Rosebery’s mind, and he 
has lost his faith in the democracy. No longer is he “a 
Liberal without epithet” as he proudly proclaimed himself 
to be at Edinburgh in 1885 ; he has become a “ Liberal 
Imperialist.” The great mass of the Liberal party, 
though unquestionably affected by the Imperialist senti- 
ment, mistrusts the \bellicose character associated with. 
it, and fears to see social reforms elbowed out. 

Such, in brief, is M. Viallate’s view of the situation, 
and in so far as he allows himself to prophesy, he points 
not obscurely to a Rosebery-Chamberiain alliance in the 
future. The Liberal party must, he thinks, come round 
to Lord Rosebery, who is at the same time fatally 
inclined to Conservative ideas! M. Viallate admits that 
Lord Rosebery’s conception of the Empire is not so 
dangerous or so vulgar as Mr. Chamberlain’s, but if it 
came to a struggle between the two men sitting in the 
same Cabinet, M. Viallate would have no hesitation in 
putting his money on the Birmingham horse. 


a a. 
A PLEA FOR CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


Mr. W. D. MCCRACKAN, of the Christian Science 
Publication Committee," replies in the North American 
feeview to the attack upon Christian Science which 
appeared in the July number of that periodical. He 
says :— 

The view which Christian Scientists take of disease may well 
be illustrated by the‘relation which darkness holds to light, or 
black to the various colours. Darkness is not an entity or a 
reality, but merely the absence of light ; black is not a colour, 
but rather the negative of all colour. So disease is viewed in 
Christian Science as the absence or negation of health, and 
not as a positive quantity, This is far from calling disease 
imaginary, for it is just as real as any negation can be. 

Those who carelessly criticise Christian Science would find it 
hard to account for the fact that more than a million sensible, 
sober, and successful men and women, all over the world, hold 
to it in loving devotion, Christian Science has already healed 
virtually every disease known to the medical profession, but if 
there are any more to be encountered, I have no doubt that 
Christian Science will overcome them also. The failures of 
Christian Scientists are relatively rare. A very high percentage 
of cures is effected. While the failures of materia medica fill the 
obituary columns of our newspapers, without attracting any 
attention, a single failure to apply Christian Science successfully 
is exploited by sensational methods of all kinds. Health is a 
thousandfold more contagious than disease, and it is hazarding 
nothing to say that the many groups of Christian Scientists 
throughout this country and Europe are centres of a new health- 
giving influence. 
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“ EIGHTEENTH Century London through French Eye- 
glasses” is the title of a most interesting paper in 
Longman’s, by Mr. George Paxton. He records and 
compares the impressions noted by M. Grosley and 
Madame du Boccage. Among other memorable facts, 
this may be mentioned for the benefit of the modern 
dressy She-Londoner: “Both travellers agree in 
asserting that the English ladies wore no rouge, and 
cared little about their dress, generally appearing in the 
daytime in a short gown, long white apron, and small 
flat hat. M. Grosley attributes their indifference to 
dress to a consciousness of their own beauty—-a. con- 
sciousness which he considers entirely justified.” 
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THE UNWISDOM OF SIR EDWARD GREY. 
A SAMPLE UP TO DATE. 


Sir EpwARD GREY reviews in the National Review 
Mr. E. T. Cook’s book upon “ The Rights and Wrongs 
of the Transvaal War.” The article will contribute 
somewhat to the disillusioning of the public, which has 
been taught by the newspapers that Sir Edward Grey is 
a man of ability, of insight and of statesmanship. This 
article shows that he is none such. It is amazing that 
a man who has been spoken of as the possible Foreign 
Minister of England should show himself so utterly 
incompetent to realise the first duty of the diplomatist 
and statesman. Sir Edward Grey’s review of Mr. Cook’s 
book naturally takes the form of a eulogy of the sophistical 
special pleading which has been characteristic of Mr. 
Cook’s writing ever since the war began. 


A CONFLICT OF POLITICAL AMBITIONS. 


He is much fascinated by one of Mr. Cook’s phrases; 
that,namely, inwhich he suggests that a conflict of political 
ambitions developing into a conflict of race is a truer 
description of what exists in South Africa than conspiracy. 
No. one denies that there are political ambitions, even in 
this country, which are antagonistic to the established 
order of things; and so there are in other countries. 
No doubt there were political ambitions in the Trans- 
-vaal which, if inflamed or misdirected, might have 
threatened our ascendency in South Africa. But 
-such political ambitions and race differences exist 
-everywhere, and the great art of statesmanship 
‘is to prevent their becoming acute, to soothe 
by sedatives rather than to inflame by counter- 
irritants ; and the supreme condemnation of the policy 
which Sir Edward Grey favours in South Africa is that, 
instead of regarding the ambition of the Boers as being 
what it was down to 1895—a perfectly manageable and 
innocuous dream—he insists upon treating it as if it were 
an irresistible force which we could neither weaken nor 
control, and the existence of which had justified the war. 
He harps again and again upon the fact that the Boers 
had transformed the Transvaal into an arsenal, but, 
excepting in one passage, he resolutely shuts his eyes to 
the fact that the armaments of the Boers were the direct 
result of the Jameson Raid. If there had been no raid, 
there would have been no armaments, and, what is more, 
if the truth about the raid had been fully brought to light, 
:and justice done to Mr. Chamberlain and other aiders 
-and abettors of the conspiracy against the Transvaal 
Republic, the conflict of political ambitions would have 
‘been promptly allayed, and the course of events in South 
Africa would have returned to peaceful channels. 

“THE MISERY OF THE WHOLE BUSINESS” VERILY. 

Those who read the following extract from Sir Edward 
Grey’s article will marvel that a man who can see so 
much cannot see that the facts to which he bears 
witness entirely destroy the case which he attempts to 
make in favour of the war :— 

The Jameson Raid is condemned by everybody ; it has made 
some people judge Great Britain harshly in all that succeeded, 
and sum up against us. It is a stumbling-block upon the thres- 
hold which, for all time to come, may trip up historians who 
enter upon an account of the South African War; no friend of 
this country would attempt to palliate it. There was but one 
way to mitigate its evil effects, and that was by swift and 
excmplary condemnation of the thing and of its authors. The 
condemnation was not swift, and when it came was modified by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s subsequent speech about Mr. Rhodes. It 
appeared before the Committee of Inquiry that all connected 
with the Colonial Office were clear of any complicity in the 
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Raid ; the less reason, therefore, why the Government should 
have been dilatory, hesitating, and paralysed. From the 
moment the Raid occurred it lay with the Government, and 
especially with the Prime Minister, to see to it that prompt and 
peremptory steps were taken to clear the honour of the country, 
and to get their hands free to deal with the situation in South 
Africa. The misery of the whole business will remain for ever 
a bitter memory, most bitter to those who believe that our hands 
need not have been tied by it, and that our good name might 
have been cleared immediately and was not. 

Our good name was not cleared ; our hands were tied ; 
the honour of the country was smirched by the action of 
the Government and of Sir William Harcourt and his 
colleagues on the South African Committee, and the 
conflict of political ambitions was thereby inflamed to 
such an extent that the armaments of the Boer were the 
result. In other words, the crime was ours ; the shame 
was ours, or, if Sir Edward Grey likes it, the blunder 
was ours; but if the war was inevitable at all, it was 
rendered so, not by the Jameson Raid, but by the South 
African Committee. Sir Edward Grey says :— 

“* At what precise stage in this process of events and feelings 
the British Government lost the opportunity of controlling 
affairs, however, we cannot stop to inquire.” 


But he thinks it had passed before Lord Milner met 
President Kruger at Bloemfontein. But would Sir 
Edward Grey venture gravely to assert that even at the 
eleventh hour, if Lord Milner had frankly confessed the 
truth about the raid and hastened to make amends for 
the mischief which that crime of the Colonial Office had 
done to the burghers, he would not have found his path 
cleared towards a satisfactory settlement of the grievances 
of the Outlanders? Sir Edward Grey will, of course, 
reply that you could not expect the Colonial Office to 
incriminate itself, and that it was then too late to do any- 
thing but fight it out. Very well. What does this mean 
but an admission that the whole responsibility for the 
war and for the state of inflamed feeling which provoked 
the war lay in the failure of the British Government to 
bring the truth to light and to do justice upon the 
criminals? If these prompt and peremptory steps which 
Sir Edward Grey desiderated had been taken to clear 
the honour of the country, even at the eleventh hour, 
confidence might have been re-established and the war 
averted. 4 

HIS PLEA FOR LORD MILNER. 


Hence his plea for Lord Milner fails to carry conviction. 
He is a eulogist of his friend, and allows his friendship 
to bias his judgment. After defending the alarmist des- 
patches with which Milner inflamed public opinion in 
this country, he says :— 

The despatches in question were an earnest attempt to arouse 
public attention to the serious danger into which we were drift- 
fhg. Lord Milner had evidently come to the conclusion that 
affairs in South Africa must drift no longer, because the direction 
of the drift was straight away from British influence ; he wished 
therefore to bring negotiations with the Transvaal to a head, and 
he did so. There are those who condemn him for this ; who 
urge that what was wanted was patience and a folding of the 
hands; they overlook the fact that the Transvaal had no 
intention of folding its hands, that when Lord Milner arrived 
the Transvaal had already become the only arsenal in South 
Africa, and that it was becoming stronger every year. No 
wonder that Lord Milner’s despatches were strong, and that he 
clung to the point of securing some immediate and substantial 
representation of the Uitlanders, not only to get rid of the 
Uitlander question, but also, Mr. Cook thinks, ‘‘asa test of the 
President’s willingness to meet ihe British Government and the 
Queen’s subjects in the Republic in a really friendly and con- 
ciliatory spirit.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


PLEA FOR ARBITRATION IGNORED. 

To those who remember the raid and the way in 
which the South African Com:nittee hushed up the truth, 
it would seem that the party from which a test might 
have been demanded of a really friendly and conciliatory 
spirit was not President Kruger but the British Govern- 
ment. Sir Edward Grey never once alludes, and for 
obvious reasons, to the fact that President Kruger from 
first to last pleaded with pathetic earnestness for a 
reference of all the disputed questions to arbitration. He 
says nothing about this because no amount of sophistry, 
no amount of makebelieve, can obscure the fact that 
during the whole of these negotiations the way of 
arbitration lay open, and it was perfectly possible for us 
to have brought the Boer armaments or any other 
question before the tribunal to which President Kruger 
begged us to appeal. Sir Edward Grey, ignoring 
entirely the door of arbitration, argues that the only 
alternative before Milner was to look on and do nothing, 
while the Boer armaments got stronger every year, and to 
wait until some trouble entangled British power in another 
part of the world when the storm would burst in South 
Africa with still greater force than it has done and take 
us at even greater disadvantage. 

THE PARALYSIS OF STATESMANSHIP. 

Here is surely the very paralysis of statesmanship, the 
very doctrine of despair. Because our own misconduct 
about the Jameson Raid inquiry, which, Sir Edward admits, 
was utterly indefensible, had inflamed Boer suspicion and 
justified the Boer armaments, he assumes that time would 
bring no anodyne ; that frank and friendly straightforward 
dealing would have no effect in allaying the suspicions of 
the Dutch; and that, in short, statesmanship could do 
nothing in dealing with the situation because political 
ambitions had developed into a conflict of race. There- 
fore there was nothing to be done but to precipitate the 
war, which Lord Milner did, with the result that the con- 
flict of races has been intensified a thousand times, and 
every difficulty which confronted us in the past will return 
upon us multiplied one hundredfold. 

If one thing were wanted to show how utterly Sir 
Edward Grey has disappointed the hopes which at one 
time he raised in some quarters it is this. He said it in 
a passage in which he declares himself the most uncom- 
promising advocate of the policy of extorting uncondi- 
tional surrender. This, at least, is the only meaning that 
can be attached to the following sentence :— 

The problem of the present is to finish the war without 
making any conditions or promises which will hamper the deve- 
lopment of the country or make poli-ical difficulties after- 
wards, The settlement must be begun with a free hand. 

No man, as is often wisely said, can be undone except 
by his own act. This article will figure in the pitiful 
story of the undoing of Sir Edward Grey. 


oe 
THE WAR OF THE FUTURE. 
By M. JEAN DE BLOCH. 

M. JEAN DE BLOCH begins in the Contemporary a 
series of papers upon “ The Wars of the Future,” in 
which he embodies the substance of the carefully reasoned 
argument which he presented this summer to the mem- 
bers of the United Service Institution. M. de Bloch 
begins cheerily by expressing his astonishment that the 
remarkable evolution which is rapidly turring the sword 
into a ploughshare has passed almost unnoticed even by 
the professionals who are paid to keep a sharp look out. 
As one who has for the last fourteen years devoted him- 
self to the subject, he sets forth his conclusions in a paper 
of nearly thirty pages. His object in this exposition is to 
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prove from a purely technical point of view that war as a 
means of deciding quarrels between nations is no longer 
efficacious. The economic question is the key of the 
whole military position. Even though the sword be 
sharp and trusty the army that wields it will be paralysed 
long before it has struck its decisive blow. 

WAR AN ANACHRONISM. 

War, says M. de Bloch, has become an anachronism. 
The experience of the recent hostilities has entirely 
destroyed all the accepted doctrines upon which military 
operations are based. Battles in the old sense of the 
word have become impossible, and a fight to a finish is 
out of the question. The indictment against war is 
all the more overwhelming because it is supported by 
those who are themselves eminent members of the 
military profession. The old system of tactics has been 
swept away, while the men of use and wont are fondly 
clinging to the old traditions. M. de Bloch then quotes 
these authorities, and declares emphatically that they all 
agree in maftaining that warfare has been revolu- 
tionised, and that it can only be carried on by one of 
two methods. If on the old lines, it would result in the 
slaughter of millions, whereas if waged in the only way 
possible to-day, it must drag on for years. In other 
words, on technical grounds, war as a means of solving 
disputes is a thing of the past. 

SOUTH AFRICA’S LESSON. 

The Transvaal War has supplied a series of object 
lessons which have swept the last remnants of terra firma 
from under the feet of those dangerous enthusiasts who 
continue to hug the delusions that war in the old sense is 
any longer possible. M. de Bloch maintains that the 
Transvaal War has relegated the dogma of the necessity 
for obligatory military service to the limbo of disembodied 
dreams. It is the death of militarism, and the wiping 
out of all the advantages which militarism was relied 
upon to secure for the nations which cultivated it. 
M. de Bloch then proceeds to reply to the arguments 
used by German critics and others who would deprive 
the lessons of the Transvaal War of much of their point 
by attributing our defeats to the defects of our Army, 
or to the conditions under which the campaign was 
fought. M. de Bloch maintains that the conditions 
were much more favourable to the invader than they are 
ever likely to be in any European War, and that the 
British troops, both in Jersonne/ and in material, possessed 
a much greater superiority over the Boers than any 
combatants in a great war could hope to enjoy, and that 
the result conclusively demonstrates the truth of his 
thesis. The following are some of his leading doctrines : 
Cavalry is useless, artillery is powerless, and long train- 
ing is no longer necessary to convert the civilian intoa 
competent fighting man. All the anticipations of the 
antiquated school of military tacticians have been belied 
by facts. Yet notwithstanding this demonstration, the 
Governments continue to squander millions upon pre- 
parations which cannot possibly lead to anything. This, 
says M. de Bloch, is not statesmanlike, but criminal. 
But that is what the peoples of Europe have been doing. 


orev 


THE use of the top storeys of “sky scrapers” as “ mid- 
air clubs” forms the subject of a bright and breezy paper 
by Mr. Cleveland Moffett in the September Century. 
New York merchants are apparently abandoning the 
hurriedly swallowed counter-luncheon, and are finding an 
hour or two at lunch in sumptuous clubs, whither they 
rise by express elevators, to be a judicious and delightful 
outlay of time and money. 
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WANTED, AN ORDER OF THE TORCH. 
“PACIFICATION BY ARSON” is the title of an article 
. containing some severe condemnation contributed by 
“ Exul” to the Forum for August. “ Exul” examines 
the Farm-Burning Return. His conclusions, however, are 
the most interesting part of his paper. “ What has been 
the result of the policy of devastation?” he asks. “ Its 
success has been as brilliant and immediate as was that 
of Lord Cornwallis, when by his burning of American 
homesteads he revived the spirit of the revolted colonists, 
and rallied them by thousands to Washington’s flag” :— 

Who can doubt that over the ruins of many a charred farm 
there has been taken such a vow as that by which the child 
Hannibal was pledged? Miss Hobhouse relates how, in one of 
the camps, the mothers had the corpses of their dead babies 
photographed for their husbands to see when they return from 
Ceylon. When the new British subject malgré lui gets a home 
of his own once more, a glance at his dead baby’s picture on the 
wall will be a powerful stimulus to those sentiments of loyalty to 
British rule which our modern Straffords hope to inspire by their 
policy of ‘‘ Thorough.” 

Meanwhile the British troops, engaged in the ancient task of 
making a solitude and calling it peace, are taking plenty of 
riding and marching exercise, and accumulating merit against 
the next presentation of war-medals. Poor fellows—ragged and 
half-starved, many of them, if not helpless from fever, but 
giving their lives to make a stockbrokers’ holiday! For many 
of the officers there will be promotions and knighthoods. Why, 
indeed, should not His Majesty establish a new Order? The 
Order of the Bath is by this time an old-fashioned decoration. 
Why not recognise the exceptional nature of the present cam- 
paign by instituting an Order of the Torch? How proudly 
would its ribbon be worn, especially if Cabinet Ministers were 
made eligible! The statesman who boasted that if the origin 
of the war could justly be attributed to him he would regard it 
as a feather in his cap would doubtless be even better pleased 
with a star upon his breast. 
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The Federation of South Africa. 

THE Rev. Canon Wirgman, Canoh of Grahamstown 
Cathedral, in a paper in the Wineteenth Century on 
“The First British Settlers in South Africa,” gives us 
another dissertation on the situation from the point of 
view of the British loyalist of the Eastern province. 
The British colonists, he reminds us, in 1872, opposed the 
introduction of responsible government tooth and nail. 
The Canon reckons that the British population of the 
Eastern province amounts to 60,000 at the lowest esti- 
mate. His opinion is that the older British population in 
the Transvaal amounts to about 100,000 at the present 
time. Nevertheless, he tells us that in order to secure 
the predominance of the Briton over the Boer it is 
necessary to do two things : first, to divide Cape Colony 
into two halves ; and secondly, to federate immediately. 
He says :— 

The Boers are very likely to abstain from politics altogether 
after the war, if they find themselves impotent to hinder and 
thwart by constitutional means the pacification of South Africa. 
Mr. Rhodes knows this, and has therefore declared that the 
future constitution of the confederated Colonies of South Africa 
must be imposed upon them from zéthout, by the strong hand 
of the Imperial Government. The sooner this is done the 
better it will be for South Africa. The only people who have 
a right to be consulted are the South African loyalists, 
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THE fact that will stick in most minds, after reading 
Good Words for September, is one mentioned in Mr. 
Matthew Cripps’ paper on editors and contributors. 
Speaking of Mr. Gladstone as contributor, he says, “ His 
‘Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture’ brought him a 
hundred guineas per article in Good Words.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


MAMMON AND THE CHURCH. 

THE current number of the Church Quarterly Review 
shows a refreshing readiness to face the awkward facts in 
the present relation of organised religion to the people as 
awhole. One article on the supply of recruits for the 
Church (é., for the clergy) laments the decaying enthu- 
siasm of our ancient Universities. ‘The undergraduate 
of to-day is a delightful person,” but has not the self- 
sacrificing spirit which leads men into social service or 
into the ministry of the Church. “Commercial Im- 
perialism,” not social enthusiasm, is dominant. The 
writer looks to the new universities, modelled on the 


Scottish system, for the training of poor men 
intended for holy orders. ‘ Nonconformists have 
been beforehand with us in this matter.” Another 


article recognises that church-going is declining among 
us, and the worship itself is said to be deteriorating. 
The writer thinks it open to question “ whether society is 
not definitely entering on an epoch of religious decline.” 
He admits that public worship is being turned more and 
more into a performance for the entertainment of the 
congregation than into a serious function of social devo- 
tion. He states that “as a matter of fact, money never 
counted for more in ecclesiastical appointments than 
it does now.” “The clergy cease to be teachers, 
and become choirmasters or proprietors,” and “ religion 
perishes in a strife of professionals.” The title- 
deeds of service and sermons are challenged. Society 
is being organised on the basis of a non-religious use 
of Sunday. The passion for the open air increases. 
The remedy suggested by the writer is to abandon the 
costly and secularising “ attractions” of* public worship, 
and to rely more on its inherent spiritual worth. 
“Christian worship had its origin in the needs of a 
society. It must recover its character by again becoming 
social.” Better small congregations of real worshippers 
than crowds of onlookers attracted by extrinsic shows. 
These Puritan pleas in an Anglican organ will probably 


interest Dissenters. 
Pee sent 


Japanese Education. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN JAPAN is a subject dealt 
with in Genxtleman’s which will attract the attention of 
many who are afraid of Japanese competition in trade. 
The writer, William Burnet, recounts the formation of a 
Provisional Board in 1867, and an Education Depart- 
ment in 1871. Nearly 30,000 primary schools have been 
built and are at work, with 4,000,000 scholars, “ quite one- 
fourth” being girls. Education for all children between 
six and fourteen was made compulsory in 1880, but 
school fees are still charged. The writer fears that the 
curriculum is in danger of sacrificing quality to quantity. 
In 1888 there were 46 normal schools, with 4,416 and 662 
female students. The school hours are 28 a week. 
Sunday is a day of rest. The Japanese, it appears, have 
realised the old ideal of Birmingham and Australian 
educationalists. ‘“ There is the entire absence of religious 
teaching.” This Mr. Burnet regards as the “only dark 
blot in this otherwise promising system.” Of the 100,000 
students at Tokio “the great majority have abandoned 
the national faiths, and as yet believe in nothing.” 

AAPA 


THE Amateur Spirit is the theme of a thoughtful 
paper in the Adantic Monthly. The writer insists 
“‘ Ours must be, not ‘a nation of amateurs,’ but ‘a nation 
of professionals,’ if it is to hold its own in the coming 
struggles.” His ideal is the “union of the generous 
spirit of the amateur with the method of the professional.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE END OF TRADES UNIONISM. 
By Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON contributes to the 
Positivist Review for September a brief paper con- 
cerning the recent decision of the House of Lords as 
to the civil liability of trades unions for the acts of their 
officials. Mr. Harrison’s paper is pessimistic in the 
extreme. He regards the decision of the House of 
Lords as being morally and legally final. He even goes 
so far as to say that he doubts whether qualified lawyers 
will find it easy to displace any one of the precise proposi- 
tions laid down by Lord Lindley in his judgment. We 
may therefore take it as settled that the law is as Lord 
Lindley lays it down. And what is the result of this? 
Mr. Harrison tells the working men of England that, as 
the result of these judgments— 


they have lost important interests of their daily labour for which 
a previous generation struggled, and believed they had won for 
ever. Two decisions’ of the House of Lords in the last few 
weeks have deeply affected the legal position of the Trades 
Unions of our country. It is not too much to say that these 


judgments have practically made new law, law which must pre- 


vent Trades Unions from doing many things that, for twenty-five 
years, they have believed they had a right to do, and which 
exposes the whole of their funds to legal liabilities from which till 
now they have been thought to be exempt. 

Until the Acts of 1871 and 1875, which legalised Trades 
Unions and Strikes, the Unions were illegal societies, and could 
be robbed with impunity. The authors of those Acts assumed 
that, in making Unions legal, they did not make them corporate 
bodies capable of suing and being sued. When some of the 
Unions were asking for power to sue as corporate bodies, some 
of us on the Royal Commission told them that, if they had the 
right to sue, they would be exposed to the liability to be sued, 
in which case they would very soon be ruined. From that day 
to this it has been held that Trades Unions could not be sued 
as a body and made liable to the whole extent of their funds— 
benefits to widows and children and all—like a Bank, a Rail- 
way, or trading company. The House of Lords has now 
astonished the legal and the industrial world by deciding that 
Unions can be sued, and the whole of their funds charged to 
make good whatever is lawfully claimed in costs or as damages 
for the acts of their officers. How soon, or how far, that new 
law may ruin them, remains to be seen. 

I certainly have no intention of cavilling at this judgment—no 
lawyer would do so, It is final and makes the law. 

The Irish case, Quinn v, Leathem, decided on August 5th, 
Gills up all the holes left open by the Taff Vale case. If the first 
was the wedge strong enough to rend any Union to which it 
was applied, the second was the steam hammer to drive the 
wedge home. 

These two decisions together come to this :— 

1, When a Trades Union seeks to drive any one to its terms 
by inducing others not to deal, though it may not do anything 
forbidden by the Act of 1875, it may be civilly liable in damages 
{Quinn v, Leathem), 

2. A Trades Union may be made corporately responsible for 
the acts of its officers, may be sued by name, and its funds may 
be taken to satisfy all legal claims. 

If powerful companies cannot smash up the great Unions with 
these new weapons in the industrial war, they must be a dull and 
timid lot, and not the men they are commonly supposed to be. 

Now, what are Trades Unionists to do? Well, the only 
advice I can give them is—not to enter into strikes or lock-outs 
at all, or if they do (and it seems stil) to be lawful for tradesmen 
to agree not to work, or to work only for specific wages) to be 
very careful to do nothing which can pinch or inconvenience 
anybody, workmen or employers, directly or indirectly. If they 
make it unpleasant to any one, or cause any one to lose his 
money or his trade, they run great risk of having their Union 
funds drained dry. So I advise them to take the terms their 
employers offer them—and be thankful for that, 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. 
By Mr. H. G. WELLS. 


CONTINUING his “ Anticipations ” as to the future in the 
Fortnightly Review, Mr. H. G. Wells discusses this 
month the question of the future of war. It is a grim and 
ugly picture which he draws, especially in relation to the 
use that is likely to be made of air-ships in the warfare 
of the future :— 

Few people, I fancy, who know the work of Langley, Lilien- 
thal, Pilcher, Maxim, and Chanute but will be inclined to 
believe that long before the year 2000 A.D., and very probably 
before 1950, a successful aeroplane will have soared and come 
home safe and sound, Directly that is accomplished, the new 
invention will be most assuredly applied to war. 

A conflict between an army with flying machines and 

an army without, will be like a conflict between the man 
who sees and a blind man. It is a horrible picture, this 
transfer of war into mid-air, nor is it rendered any more 
attractive by the fact that Mr. Wells expects there will be 
a reversal of the tendency of civilisation, and the rights 
of non-combatants will be very considerably restricted. 
Of the warfare of the future, Mr. Wells says :— 
* There will’ be no definite army here or there, there will 
be no controllable battle, there will be no great general 
in the field at all. But somewhere far in the rear the 
central organiser will sit at the telephonic centre of his 
vast front, and he will strengthen here and* feed there, and 
watch, watch perpetually the pressure, the incessant, remorseless 
pressure that is seeking to wear down his countervailing thrust. 
Behind the thin firing line that is actually engaged, the country 
for many miles will be rapidly cleared and devoted to the 
business of war, big machines will be at work making second, 
third, and fourth lines of trenches that may be needed if presently 
the firing line is forced back, spreading out transverse paths for 
the swift lateral movement of the cyclists, who will be in per- 
petual alertness to relieve sudden local pressures, and all along 
those great motor roads our first ‘* Anticipations” sketched, 
there will be a vast and rapid shifting to and fro of big and very 
long-range guns. These guns will probably be fought with the 
help of balloons. ‘The latter will hang above the firing line all 
along the front, incessantly ascending and withdrawn ; they will 
be continually determining the distribution of the antagonist’s 
forces,§directing the fire of continually shifting great guns upon 
the apparatus and supports in the rear of his fighting line, fore- 
casting his night plans and seeking some tactical and strategic , 
weakness in that sinewy line of battle. 

Victory will belong to the state which is best organised 
on socialistic lines, and which brings the most intelligence 
to bear upon the organisation of victory :— 

The nation that produces in the near future the largest pro- 
portional development of educated and intelligent engineers and 
agriculturists, of doctors, schoolmasters, professional soldiers, 
and intellectually active people of all sorts ; the nation that most 
resolutely picks over, educates, sterilises, exports, or poisons its 
People of the Abyss; the nation that succeeds most subtly in 
checking gambling.and the moral decay of women and homes 
that gambling inevitably entails ; the nation that by wise inter- 
ventions, death duties and the like, contrives to expropriate and 
extinguish incompetent families while leaving individual ambi- 
tions free ; the nation, in a word, that turns the greatest propor-" 
tion of its irresponsible adiposity into secial muscle will certainly 
be, the nation that will be the most powerful in warfare as in 
peace: will certainly be the ascendant or dominant nation before 
the year 2000. Inthe long run no heroism and no accidents 
can alter that, 

PAI IOOoreeee—~—rwT 

IN jthe Woman at Home for September Mrs. Tooley 
continues her interesting articles on the present Queen. 
Mrs. E. J. Cook has a witty paper on “ Marriage as a 
Mutual Admiration Society,” and Ignota discusses the 
extravagances of millionaires shopping in Paris, 
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THE CASE OF ADMIRAL SCHLEY. 


THE American Review of Reviews publishes an inter- 
esting character sketch of Admiral Schley, who will 
retire next month from the active service of the United 
States. The writer says :— 


Rear-Admiral Schley is the sixth in his grade, and has served 
(January, 1901) nearly eighteen years at sea, over twenty-five 
years on shore stations, and has awaited orders or been on leave 
for about four years in all—these periods closely corresponding 
to the similar ones in the record of Admiral Dewey. His sea- 
service aggregate is a little in excess of the average of the 
eighteen rear-admirals now on the list. By operation of law, 
his active career terminates on his sixty-second birthday, October 
oth, 1901, and he then finally retires on three-quarter sea pay, or 
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about 5,600 dols. per year. Personally, he is hale, hearty, 
grizzled rather than gray, and, despite the severe trials, physical 
and mental, incident to his long career, is as genial and good- 
natured as he was as a midshipman. 


When he was appointed, on his return from the Arctic 
Regions, to be Chief of the Bureau of Equipment of the 
United States Navy— 


Schley found himself at the head of one of the eight great 
bureaus which, under the Secretary, administer the affairs of the 
Navy. He held it for the full term of four years, and 
administered it well. He developed the education of the sailors, 
notably through the establishment of the gunnery school at 
Washington ; he equipped our first famous White Squadron ; 
he devised the system which enables Jack to deposit his savings 
with the Government and draw interest ; he established the 
privilege of the enlisted man to a home on a receiving ship in 
the intervals between his enlistments; and he reformed the 
dietary scale so that the rations of the men were materially 
bettered. 





OF REVIEWS. 


A DEPLORABLE PERSONAL DISPUTE. 

His personality has been brought prominently before 
the country at present owing to the appointment of a 
Court of Enquiry summoned at his request, composed of. 
Admirals Dewey, Howison, and Benham, with Captain 
Lemly as Judge Advocate. The question which this. 
court, which was to open on the 12th inst., is to try is 
whether or not Mr. Maclay was justified in accusing him 
of acting as a coward and ordering a caitiff flight when 
Admiral Cervera attempted to escape from the harbour 
of Santiago, Admiral Schley would have taken no notice: 
of the matter had it not been admitted that the proofs 
of the book containing the charge had been sub- 
mitted before publication to his colleague and 
rival Admiral Sampson. It is a deplorable dispute. 
Both Sampson and Schley appear to have done their 
duty quite well enough to gain the grateful recognition of 
their country, but neither of them gathered sufficient 
laurels to have any surplus reputation to throw away in 
an angry personal dispute of this kind. Todo Admiral 
Schley justice, he seems to have taken no part in the 
matter beyond insisting that charges which would brand 
him with infamy should be officially investigated by a 
Court of Enquiry. Should the Court report that Mr. 
Maclay’s charges were calumnious and unfounded, it will 
be difficult to avoid visiting some official censure upon 
Admiral Sampson. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST HIM. 


The American correspondent of the ational Review 
thus summarises the charges which have been made 
against Schley, which it is presumed will be investigated 
by the Court of Inquiry :— 


That Schley had shown great negligence in wasting three days 
in front of Cienfuegos ; that in executing the retrograde move- 
ment from Santiago he had been guilty of disobedience of 
orders ; that after returning, and before the arrival of Sampson, 
he permitted the Co/om, which had run aground at the entrance 
of the harbour, to remain in plain sight without attempting 
to destroy her; that when finally he fired upon her it 
was at a distance of between 7,coo and 9,000 yards, which 
necessitated the elevation of his guns to such an angle 
that the gun-mounts were injured by the recoil, that 
at night his. vessels were withdrawn so far to sea that 
the blockade was ineffective. During the engagement it was 
necessary for the Brooklyn, Schley’s flagship, to make a tactical 
movement which has been the subject of the most harsh criticism. 
Had he swung to starboard, as did the other American ships, He: 
would have made a smaller arc and brought himself 400 yards, 
nearer the fleeing Spanish ships ; by going to port the arc was 
greater, and the Brooklyn was 600 yards further away from tite 
enemy than when she altered her course. In making this 
evolution, according to the alleged statements of naval officers, 
she came uncomfortably close to ramming the battleship Zexas ; 
and when Schley’s attention was called to the danger he is said 
to have replied to his navigating officer: ‘‘ Damn the Zexas > 
let her look out for herself.” 





“ Ir would be difficult,'in any part of the world, to find 
a more beautiful and seductive region, where climate, 
fertility of soil, hill, dale, mountain slope, forest, rich 
savana, lake and river are more delightfully mingled, the: 
whole teeming with varied animal life and abounding in 
such gifts as nature lavishly confers only when in her 
most prodigal and generous mood.” In these words Col. 
G, E. Church sums up, in the Geographical Fournal, his 
impressions of the remote valleys in Northern Bolivia, 
called Mayu-tata and Beni, which are now “ being brought 
under the lash of civilisation.” That is the Colonel's 
phrase for it. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE DUEL BETWEEN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
Is IT TO BE ECONOMIC OR MILITARY? 

To many desponding minds on this side of the Atlantic 
it has sometimes seemed as if, in the commercial duel 
between Europe and America, Europe was bound to go 
under and America easily to come out top. They may 
perhapsfind some consolation from the fact that Americans 
themselves are beginning to dread possible results of 
their all-too-easy triumph. Under the title “ Reciprocity 
or the Alternative,” Mr. Brooks Adams contributes to the 
Atlantic Monthly for August a most thoughtful forecast. 


SUGGESTIVE PRECEDENTS, 


Mr. Adams recalls as parallel the case of France versus 
Holland in the seventeenth century. France was trium- 
phant in war and centralised in government ; but in trade 
she was undersold by Holland, and altogether left behind. 
Colbert tried to break Holland, first by a prohibitive 
tariff, and then by war:— 

In May, 1672, Turenne crossed the frontier at the head of a 
great army, and the campaign opened which is the point of 
departure for all subsequent European history down to 
Waterloo. 

For later France found herself undersold by England, 
and Napoleon, like Colbert, tried to break his rival by 
war. Like Colbert, he failed. 

In 1896 it was the United States that seemed to be in 
the position of France :— 

In 1896 the United States reached the lowest point in her 
recent history. The cost of production being too high, 
Americans could not export manufactures ; agricultural supplies 
alone proved insufficient to yield the sum demanded of her, and 
the country, in that single year, had to part with 78,880,000 dols. 
in gold. General insolvency seemed imminent. 


THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION OF 1897. 


But a remarkable economic revolution took place :— 

In 1897 the United States followed the precedent set by Col- 
bert, so far as the tariff was concerned ; but Americans, suppler 
than Frenchmen, did not go to war. They adopted a more 
effective method of routing the foe. They readjusted their entire 
system of industry and transportation, bringing the cost of pro- 
duction of the chief articles of modern commerce below the 
European level. No success has ever been more sudden or more 
startling. Between 1897 and Igor the average excess of Ameri- 
can exports over imports has risen to 510,000,000 dols. yearly. 
The amount tends to increase. . . . America will drive Europe 
more and more from neutral markets, and will, if she makes 
the effort, flood Europe herself with goods at prices with which 


Europeans cannot compete. 


Mr. Adams holds that Europe is cornered, and 
stands face to face with ruin. But, he argues, “ Europe 
will not allow present conditions to remain unchanged, 
any more than France did in 1667, or than America 
did in 1896.” Europe is restive. 


WILL EUROPE FIGHT? 


Either, then, the United States may act like Cobden, 
may abandon some of her advantages and ameliorate 
the situation of Europe by commercial reciprocity ; or 
Europe may attack the United States and attempt to 
break her down by arms :— 

The great question of American economic supremacy remains 
to be settled ; and as long as Europe continues armed, that 
question will not be settled peacefully upon America’s own 
terms as America is now organised. There must be compromise 
or war, or ‘else America must be so strong that war is deemed 
too hazardous to be attempted... . 

In European eyes, America offers the fairest prize to plunder 
that has been known since the sack of Rome, and, according to 
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European standard, she is almost as unprotected as was Holland 
before Louis XIV... . 

With Great Britain, the success of the European or the 
American continent is only a choice of evils. America is her 
most dangerous competitor save Germany and Russia. Great 
Britain, at present, holds to America as the lesser peril ; but 
should, at a given moment, the weight in the other scale of the 
balance preponderate, England would shift to the side of our 
antagonist. 

To refuse compromise means that the United States 
must prepare for war. She must have 300,000 trained 
men ready to take the field in twenty days, and 100 
battleships and armoured ready for sea. The one is the 
alternative of Cobden, the other of Colbert. 


—_—_He 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COURTESIES. 

MR. J. G. HopcGins, LL.D., contributes to the Anglo- 
American Magazine for August a paper entitled “ In- 
cidents of International Courtesy.” There is nothing in 
it that is new, but it is a pleasant reminder of incidents 
which have contributed in the course of the last half 
century to counteract the irritation produced in interna- 
tional relations by the bickerings of politicians and the 
carpings of the Press. He tells again the story of Com- 
modore Tatnall helping the disabled British ships when 
they attacked the Taku Forts in 1858, quoting Mr. 
Manley H. Pike’s poem which appeared some years ago: 
in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. He also describes the 
action of Sir Lambton Lorraine, who, in 1873, ‘rescued 
the American prisoners whom a Spanish-American was 
about to execute at Santiago de Cuba. Sir Lambton 
arrived just as the twenty-six American subjects were 
ordered out for execution :— 

He ordered his vessel to be cleared for action, laid her close 
under the guns of the nearest fort, and landing with some 
sailors, informed the Spaniards that the Americans were under 
the protection of the British flag, and that if any more were 
executed he would lay Santiago de Cuba in ashes, 

All the prisoners were liberated. Mr. Hodgins also. 
repeats a story told by the Rev. Dr. Peck, of Montreal, 
in 1881, of how the English Consul at Valparaiso saved. 
the life of a drunken American sailor, who was con- 
demned to be shot for striking a policeman. The 
American Consul decided that he could do nothing to 
save the man, but his British colleague folded the 
American flag round the sailor, then placed the Union 
Jack over it, and facing the officer and soldiers, shouted 
defiantly : “ Now shoot, if you dare, through the heart of 
England and America.” 

Mr. Hodgins then quotes Mr. Archibald Forbes’ 
account of how the British flag was saluted on the 
centenary of the capitulation of York Town on the 19th 
October, 1881. He tells us how, when Lord Pauncefote 
visited the Senate on the occasion of a public funeral, 
the President and every one present rose from their seats 
to salute him, when it was announced that the Am- 
bassador of England to the United States had entered 
the Chamber. 

Mr. Hodgins concludes his article by telling the story 
of the flag-hoisting incident at Oonalaska :— 

On July 4th the master of the British ship G/enova hoisted the 
English flag in honour of the American holiday. Judge Whipple 
was so angry when he saw the British flag that he sent an officer 
on board and hauled it down. News of this action reached 
Captain Harney Knox, of the United States gunboat Concord, 
which was in the harbour. He personally went aboard the 
Glenova, hoisted the British flag, returned to his own vessel, 
and then fired a salute in honour of the Englishman’s 
country. 
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RUSSIA AND RUSSIANS. 
By Mr. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

A VERY interesting paper of impressions of Russia and 
the Russians is contributed to the Contemporary Keview 
for September, by Mr. Havelock Ellis. Mr. Ellis’s paper, 
which is entitled “The Genius of Russia,” contains 
perhaps a little too much ethnical theorising to be 
accepted as the final word on Russia, but this is the 
defect of all writings on Russian subjects. Mr. Ellis’s 
impressions of Russia are favourable on the whole, but he 
finds in the people what he calls a “ temperamental 
barbarism” :— 

All the traits of the Russian character and of Russian life,— 
the hospitality of the people, their copious repasts, the profusion 
of colour in their costumes and their cities, the bizarre incoher- 
ence of their architecture, the mixture of tenderness and cruelty 
in their dispositions, their expansive frankness and emotionality, 
—these are all traits which are strictly barbarous, 

A FREE AND CHEERFUL PEOPLE. 

Russian scenery, Mr. Ellis quite truly finds, has a 
wonderful beauty of its own, which Russian painters have 
neglected. “It is an endless succession of Corots.” 
He finds in Russia an unconstraint and a general air of 
freedom which contrasts with Western Europe :— 

The Russian population, certainly, may well be the most 
resigned in Europe, but it is not the least free, nor, in its own 
way, even the least cheerful. Shaggy, uncouth, bewildered— 
recalling the early pictures of the English peasant as well as the 
representations of his own Scythian ancestors on the famous 
Nicopol vase in the Hermitage—for all his air of passive resigna- 
tion the Russian is yet energetic. Very robust, very healthy, it 
seems, sometimes of almost colossal dimensions, on holidays 
radiant and sweet, with their shining, good-natured faces, and 
clean feast-day clothes, men and women alike are marked by 
their quiet strength, their simplicity, their frank honesty, singu- 
larly often with the imprint also of a stern sense of duty, and 
above all a profound and unfailing good-nature. There is no 
hint of servitude in their expression, and still less of any pining 
for freedom. Certainly freedom is always a relative term, and 
what is freedom for one is not freedom for another. I should 
not myself choose to live in Russia. It is not yet a free country 
for the man who thinks tor himself. But there are not many 
men who really think for themselves, and the ordinary Russian 
can exert himself freely within the circle of his own activities 
without meeting with any social or governmental fetters. I 
know no great city where the peasants occupy so large and so 
prominent a place as in Moscow ; they constitute the markets, 
they crowd the churches, they roam unquestioned and unwatched 
even into the private apartments of the Imperial Palace. 
= DEVOTED TO THE BATH. 

As to Russian habits, he says :— 

The Russian delights in bathing, not only in his own peculiar 
hot-air bath, which everywhere abounds and is open to the 
lowest classes, but during summer in open-air bathing, which is 
sometimes carried on with almost Japanese frankness, Only just 
outside Moscow I have seen a full-grown girl bathing unabashed 
in a wayside stream ; and on a popular summer feast-day, when 
a merry troop of peasants crowded into the railway train, 
regardless of class, they were radiantly clean, as inoffensive to 
sight and smell as could well be desired. No doubt the condi- 
tions of Russian life foster dirt. Poverty, ignorance, cold, the 
necessity for close rooms and much clothing, are conditions that 
easily produce filth, even among a people of less resigned 
temperament than the Russians. Those, however, who point 
to the stores of facts which have been accumulated concerning 
the insanitary conditions of Russia forget, if they have ever been 
aware, that it is but a little while since similar conditions 
prevailed in Western Europe, and that even to-day we are in no 
country very far removed from them. 

HIGH MISSIONARY QUALITIES. 

But perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. Ellis’s 

paper is the section devoted to speculations as to Russia’s 
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political future. ‘The Russians,” he says, “have a special 
mission of civilisation”—in Asia only, be it under- 
stood :— 

But for her peculiar task of dominating those barbaric Eastern 
peoples which are not already in the hands of European Powers, 
and have not already shown some power of civilising themselves, 
Russia is eminently fitted. She has herself, it is true, not yet 
perfectly attained either the civilisation of the East or of the 
West ; she has never reached the level either of China or of 
France. But even the elements of barbarism in her own life 
and ways, as well as the powerful Asiatic strain in her blood, 
mark her out for the task which naturally falls to her, and 
enable her to blend harmoniously with subjugated peoples, from 
whom British conquerors, for instance, would have been held 
permanently aloof by lofty disdain, But there is more than that. 
Beyond any other European people‘the Russians possess a degree 
of receptivity, a radical humanity of feeling, a fund of high 
idealism, and a sense of the relationship of ideals to practical 
life, which cannot fail to carry them very far. These things, far 
more than an outrageous militarism or the capacity for frantic 
industrial production, in the end make up civilisation, 


EXPANSION INEVITABLE. 


Therefore in the future Mr. Ellis sees Russia expand- 
ing still further :— 

The sphere of Russian influence and power must necessarily 
extend from Constantinople to the Pacific, from the Arctic to 
Afghanistan, There may be a little dispute here and there as to 
the precise limits which the course of its natural development 
will not overpass, but there can be no doubt whatever concern- 
ing the main lines of Russia’s development. Even at the 
present day Russia holds Asia in her hands, and certainly long 
before the present century is out Russia will be universally acknow- 
ledged as the Supreme Asiatic power. Beyond Constantinople 
it is scarcely likely that Russia will develop westwards. 
Constantinople, it is true, naturally belongs to Russia ; it is a 
source of her most sacred traditions, religiously and politically, 
the metropolis of that ancient Eastern Empire to which she is the 
only possible successor. Moreover, it is one of the natural 
outlets of Russia, and for over a century the Slav migration 
has been steadily increasing throughout this region, Any 
opposition to Russia’s claim to the ultimate possession of 
Constantinople is artificial and fictitious, based on the jealousies 
of other nations, for there can be no question{whatever that, 
failing its present possessors, no Power has Russia’s claims to 
Constantinople. It may certainly be added that Constantinople, 
however important it may once have been, is now a possession 
of little more than sentimental value. The whole Mediterranean, 
indeed, once the chief centre and source of human civilisation, is 
becoming a spot mainly interesting to tourists and archeologists. 
Constantinople is a specially eligible site for excavation ; it will 
not henceforth be much more than this, for the centres of life are 
tending to pass from this side of the world to the other, and the 
Pacific, surrounded by Russia, Japan, Australia and America, 
will wash the shores of all the youngest and most vigorous 
countries in the world, without one exception. It will be the 
special privilege of Russia that she alone among these lands 
represents Europe. In the Pacific Europe will only exist by 
reason of Russia’s presence there. For us Europeans the only 
direct route to the New World of the future is through Russia, 
and all our chief interests in that New World are inevitably 
placed in Russia’s hands, 


The only possible rival to Russia as a world power is 
the United States. In conclusion Mr. Ellis likens Russia 
to a youthful Russian giantess whom he saw exhibited in 
Europe some years ago :— 

Unlike most of her kind, Elizabeth Lyska was healthy and 
well-formed, very gentle, with a sense about her of yet un- 
developed force. A company of anthropologists had been 
invited to meet her, and she gazed down at the pigmy men of 
science examining her, with a smile on her grave sweet face, 
half tender, half amused. That colossal child, with the 
mystery of her undeveloped force, has always seemed to me 
since to be the symbol of her people. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


SKETCHES OF SIR THOMAS LIPTON. 


IN Outing for September, among many articles of 
exceptional interest to lovers of sport and outdoor life, 
appears a sketch by Dugald Stewart of Sir Thomas 
Lipton, 

AN IRISHMAN FROM SCOTLAND. 


Sir Thomas Johnstone Lipton is forty-six years old. 
He was born in Glasgow, but is of North of Ireland 
parentage. He is a self-made man in the best sense :— 

He has steadily climbed the ladder of fortune from its lowest 
rung, and by his own exertions, integrity and business capacity 
has, at a comparatively early age, attained the position of one of 
the richest men in Great Britain. A true Clyde-side man, he 
had, even from earliest boyhood, a great leaning towards yachts 
and yachting. He is a practical yachtsman, having served a 
long apprenticeship in all sorts of craft, beginning with a lug- 
sail boat which he managed for himself. With such up-bringing, 
it is small wonder that he is in his mature age a devoted lover of 
yacht-sailing. 

THE LIPTON ENTERPRISES IN AMERICA. 

In his younger days, Sir Thomas saw a good deal of the 
States, and in South Carolina, New York, and elsewhere toiled 
hard for but scant remuneration. He first visited America as a 
lad of fifteen, in or about the year 1871. He emerged success- 
fully from the roughs and tumbles of those youthful days, and 
managed to return to Great Britain from New York with the 
modest savings of five hundred dollars. ‘‘ My experience in 
America sharpened me,” he says, “‘and I always feel that I got 
a good commercial training there.” It was after his return that 
he started his real business operations, five-and-twenty years ago, 
with a single provision shop in Glasgow. Since that day he has 
never looked back. ‘‘ Lipton’s Limited” now possesses some 
four hundred and fifty stores in the United Kingdom, besides 
tea, coffee, cocoa, and other estates in Ceylon, India, and else- 
where, as well as fruit farms, curing factories, huge bakeries, and 
other establishments, and has developed into a gigantic business, 
which grows and thrives with the passage of each year. On the 
plantations in India and Ceylon alone there are more than 
ten thousand employees on the pay-rolls. In addition to 
controlling these vast industries, Sir Thomas Lipton has in 
his own hands a great packing business in Chicago, where in 
a single day more than three thousand hogs are killed. 
To deliver his fresh meat in good condition, not less than six 
hundred of his own refrigerator cars are employed. Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s recipe for success seems simple enough. ‘* Work 
hard,” he says, ‘‘ deal honestly, use careful judgment, do unto 
others as you would be done by, advertise freely and judi- 
ciously, and success is bound to follow.” It is worthy of 
remark that although an enormous employer of labor, he has 
never had a strike, nor, in his own opinion, is he ever likely 
to have one. ‘‘I make it my business,” he says, ‘‘to look 
after the interests of my men, and we live in peace and 
harmony.” He was knighted in 1898. He is a great traveller, 
having business houses and stores in New York, Chicago, 
Berlin, and Hamburg, and he occasionally looks in upon his 
estates in Ceylon and India. Twice he has made the circuit 
of the world. In his fine steam yacht Zvi, he often visits 
the Mediterranean. 


HIS ENGLISH HOME AND HOBBIES. 


Sir Thomas, who is unmarried, lives at ‘‘ Osidge,” a pleasant, 
rambling, old-fashioned house, standing in a well-wooded park, 
near Southgate, Middlesex. The house is comparatively 
modern, boasting an antiquity of only about a hundred years. 
The gardens and grounds are delightful, and in the park Sir 
Thomas has a well-laid-out golf course, over which he amuses 
himself with his friends occasionally. Sir Thomas Lipton 
shares with Mr. Chamberlain a taste for orchids, and in his 
houses are to be found many splendid examples of these exotics, 
among which a new and beautiful species—‘* Liptonia ”—is 
noticeable. An orangery and a collection of tea plants are 
items of interest sure to arrest the attention of the visitor, 
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HORSES AS WELL AS YACHTS. 


As a consequence of his long familiarity with the United 
States, Sir Thomas Lipton is much interested in American 
horses. He has some famous Kentucky trotters, and, shunning 
railways, drives a pair of these animals daily to his offices in the 
City Road, London, some eight miles distant. He is fond of 
riding, takes an interest in dogs, plays golf occasionally, and 
enjoys a game of billiards, And he is an admirer of pictures, 
gardens, and country life. Sir Thomas has no great time for 
reading, and newspapers and periodicals form his chief literary 
pabulum, 

His RECREATIONS. 

Sir Thomas Lipton has been interviewed by Mr. 
Francis Phillimore, who works up the material thus 
obtained into an interesting paper in the September 
Windsor. He calls it “the evolution of a great business.” 
Perhaps the passage which will be most noted is what 
this prince of organisers has to say on recreation :— 

“It is hardly necessary to ask me if I am a believer in 
Saturday’s half holiday and Sunday’s rest. It is a mistake, 
mentally and physically, for any man to work seven days 
without ceasing, however young and strong he may be, however 
ardent to make strides in business. Off hours from my business 
I spend, as far as possible, in the open air ; I leave behind me 
the city at night. Even now, when of necessity I dine 
frequently in London, I drive ten miles into the country 
to sleep; the extra trouble and the loss of time are well 
repaid by the pure air. That is my opinion, and I leave others 
to smile at the suburbs. Gardening I agree with Lord Tenny- 
son in thinking the most perfect of recreations ; it gives you just 
enough to think about to be a complete distraction, yet not 
enough to worry you ; and it is work-play done under delightful 
conditions. The hour in the garden at the beginning of the 
day or at its close is worthy many sacrifices in the winning. 
Though I have never been able to get to bed before midnight, I 
am always up at seven—an allowance of sleep that is less by an 
hour than Lord Palmerston gave out as indispensable—at any 
rate, for a statesman. Other spare half-hours at home go to 
outdoor games—cricket, golf, tennis, and bowls. If one must 
be indoors, a game of billiards I find to be a grand exercise. 
You walk miles, to begin with, and a private table is a great 
attraction to keep together the young members of a household in 
the evenings. From all this it follows I am not a great theatre- 
goer. I do not think I sat out a play more than twelve times in 
my life, and never did I do so till the last very few years. My 
parents, being old-fashioned and church-going, had never seen 
the glare of the footlights, and I felt that I could not properly 
allow the time to give myself up to being amused for so long 
by other people—in a vitiated atmosphere. I felt I could do 
better for myself. Half an hour in a music-hall seemed to be 
a different matter—you could hear the song you wished to hear 
and then come away. All the same, some of the nicest people 
I have ever known belonged to the stage. Sport and gambling 
are often supposed to be inseparable. Many thousands of pounds 
are put upon yacht-racing, but never a pound by me. I have 
yet to make my first bet. I race purely for the pleasure of the 
sport ; and I would not bet on my own boat or any other.” 


Referring to the cheque for £100,000 which Sir Thomas 
handed to the lady who is now Queen of England, for the 
Alexandra Trust, Mr. Phillimore says :— 

According to common gossip, the Princess, to whom the 
magic slip of pink paper was handed by Sir Thomas at Marl- 
borough House, danced round the room with pleasure, saying 
she had never before held in her hands so large a sum, 





“Down the Danube in a Canadian Canoe” is an 


experience very pleasantly described in /acmi/lan’s by 
Algernon Blackwood. In the same number the supersti- 
tions of the people of India are amusingly served up by 
Mr. G, A, Levett-Yeats. 
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GLIMPSES OF GEORGE ELIOT 
As MR. FREDERIC HARRISON KNEW HER. 

By far the most important contribution to Harfer’s for 
September is Mr. Frederic Harrison’s reminiscences of 
George Eliot. He begins by insisting that there must 
come a revival of appreciation of her genius as an 
abiding literary force. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

He says he first made her acquaintance on New Year’s 
Day, 1860, at the house of Dr. and Mrs. Congreve. He 
thus records his impressions :— 

Though we were all more or less interested in Comte, the talk 
round the table was quite general, and the small party was 
nothing but a simple gathering of intimate friends. I listened 
with lively interest to the words of one who was already famous, 
who from the first moment impressed every one with a sense of 
grave thought, high ideals, and scrupulous courtesy. She had 
not a grain of self-importance in her manner, and took quite a 
simple and modest part in the general talk. . . . Nothing could 
be more graceful than the patience with which she listened to 
my points. 

LATER CONCLUSIONS. 


Subsequent fame left her unspoiled. Mr. Harrison 
says :— 

Years afterwards, when she lived in London and at Witley, 
she had the cultured world at her feet. But she remained still 
the same quiet, grave, reserved woman that she had been in her 
retreat and isolation at Wandsworth, always modest in her 
bearing, almost deferential towards any form of acknowledged 
reputation, almost morbidly distrustful of herself, and eager to 
purge out of her soul any germ of arrogance and pride that her 
ame and the court paid to her by men and women of mark 
could possibly tend to breed. 

As nearer friendship gave better opportunities of seeing 
how the great novelist worked, Mr. Harrison says :— 

I learned to estimate at its full value the immense range of 
George Eliot’s reading, both in poetry and in philosophy, the 
high standard of duty, whether personal or social, that she kept 
before her own sight and required of others, and the conscientious 
labour she devoted to her own art. 


z THE LAW-CASE IN “ FELIX HOLT.” 


He tells an interesting incident of collaboration in the 
production of “ Felix Holt.” She consulted him on certain 
points of law :— 

_, The law-case she required to fit her plot in the year 1832 was 
one which on the first sight of it seemed impossible in the face 
of the statutes of limitations, for she wanted to dispossess a 
family which had been in peaceable possession of estates for 
a century. 

Mr. Harrison proceeds :— 

F I was at first inclined to think the case to be impossible, as 
contrary to the then existing statutes of limitations. But I 
presently fell back on the rare, but not impossible, case of a 
Base Fee, under which a settlement might be perfectly valid for 
the issue of a tenant-in-tail for many generations, but would not 
bar the rights of the remainder-men. It happened that, before 
I finally submitted the scheme to George Eliot, I asked the 
opinion ofa colleague at the bar. The man I consulted chanced 
to be the late Lord Herschel. 

Felix Holt and Daniel Deronda were the only novels on 
which I was consulted, and then simply as to points of law and 
legal practice. I wrote the ‘‘ opinion” of the Attorney-General, 
printed in jitalics*in chapter xxxv. of Felix Holt, asa guide to 
the language used in Lincoln’s Inn, and she inserted it bodily in 
the book. I remember telling her that I should always boast 
of having written one sentence that was embodied in English 
literature. I need hardly say that I had nothing whatever to do 
with the composition or scheme of either of these tales, nor with 
anything else of her work. Ido not think anyone else had... . 
I do not think she took counsel of anyone but of George Lewes. 
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AN EXCELLENT SUGGESTION UNACTED ON. 


Mr. Harrison, however, records two or three sugges- 
tions of authorship which he made to her. In 1866— 

I wrote her a long letter to suggest that she might use her 
great powers of imagination and her deep interest in social 
questions to describe an ideal state of industrial life. It would 
present a picture of the relations of all concerned in a great 
manufacturing industry, under conditions of health, happiness, 
and beauty, so as to realise the Utopia of regenerated Industry 
directed by an efficient spiritual force and inspired by the pro- 
vidence of Humanity, as conceived by Auguste Comte. 

Later on George Eliot replied :— 

Within these latter months I have seemed to see in the 
distance a possible poem shaped on your idea. But it would 
be better for you to encourage the growth towards realisation in 
your own mind rather than trust to transplantation. 

My own faint conception is that of a frankly Utopian con- 
struction, freeing the poet from all local embarrassments. 

There is a peculiar interest in the appeal he made to. 
her on another occasion for “some equivalent for family 
prayer” for his (Positivist) children ; but she confessed 
herself “ unequal to the construction ofa liturgy.” Never- 
theless, he continued to urge her to produce pieces in 
prose or verse expressive of devotional feeling. 

THE ORIGIN OF “ THEOPHRASTUS SUCH.” 


“Theophrastus Such ”—“ perhaps the only one of her 
books which was not a success ”—fills Mr. Harrison with 
guilty reflections, as he “ may have contributed to induce 
her to write it.” He says :— 

I pointed out to her that our English literature, so rich and 
splendid in almost every field of poetry and prose, was deficient 
in those collections of Thoughts which the French call Pensées 
—pregnant apothegms embedded in terse and memorable phrase, 
which could be remembered like fine lines of poetry, and be 
cited as readily as a familiar proverb. It seemed to me—it 
seems to me still—-that she was eminently fitted to produce such 
a book, and indeed the ‘* Wit and Wisdom of George Eliot” 
was a volume culled from her writings. But ‘‘ Theophrastus 
Such ”—where the queer title came from I know not—was not 
an adequate expression of her powers. 

“AND YET A WOMAN STILL.” 


Of the woman as distinct from the author, Mr. Harrisom 
closes with some valuable paragraphs :— 

It must not be supposed that she was entirely wrapped up im 
deep problems of metaphysics and ethics. Far fromit! She 
was the most courteous and considerate of friends, delighting in 
lively conversation and good-natured gossip. She was an admir- 
able housewife, and very proud of her practical accomplishments 
as a sensible and kindly mistress. She interested herself much 


in finding a comfortable situation for any young woman whom. 


she judged to be in need of a friend. 
Her zeal to help those who were in trouble was always active. 


I remember once seeing her spring to her feet, and stretching up: 


her arms with that passionate gesture she sometimes would 
display, she said, ‘‘ Yes, the day will come when it will be a 
natural instinct to stretch out a hand to help one who needs 
support, as automatic and irresistible as it is now to use our hands 
to keep ourselves from a fall.” 

A facsimile autograph letter is given, which covered a 
second contribution of £5 to Positivist funds. 


i i i i 


In the Lady's Realm for September the. Countess of 
Malmesbury writes a most depressing article on the 
question of whether Society is deteriorating. She seems 
to think it is, and is quite certain that the modern girl is 
not nearly so happy as were her mother and grand- 
mother. There are also articles on the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, and on the thrones of European 
Sovereigns. Another paper is on fencing for ladies. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A NEW WOMAN PAINTER. 

EDITH SICHEL contributes an illustrated article to 

the Monthly Review for September, in praise of the work 
of Miss Fortescue-Brickdale, who is now exhibiting her 
pictures in Dowdeswell’s Galleries in Bond Street. Miss 
Sichel says that they— 
“‘show that originality and charm are still living—that a new 
and lovely imagination has arisen amongst us: a dreamer with 
dreams worth the dreaming, and a painter with a hand that can 
impart them.” 


She notes the fact that there have been very few 
‘women painters of first-class merit, for the art of paint- 
ing does not offer women the same kind of opportunity 
for their endowments as poetry or novel writing. She 
claims that Miss Brickdale— 


has discovered for herself a new and intimate mode of expres- 
sion, in which a woman’s qualities come full into play, an art 
which is personal and yet not egotistical, feminine without being 
weak, She has found a new sort of symbolism; she has 
invented parable-painting . . . . Her allegory is never abstruse, 
it always takes the form of poetic story-telling .... 

But Miss Brickdale, of whose striking technique it is not our 
place here to speak, has dipped her brush in the mysterious well 
of enchantment, and charms the eye by curve and line and 
colour, Her colour is a feast, rich and pure enough to com- 
pare with Rossetti’s, and daring with a southern brilliancy and 
security ; whether she is sumptuous, as in the poppy-red robe of 
her insolent Chance, and the glaring orange of her Fame’s 
raiment ; or whether she refreshes us by brightest greens and 
deepest blues and lilacs. 


Miss Brickdale is not wanting in simple natural 
themes, and gives ample proof of it in “ Riches,” 
inspired by an almost passionate homeliness. She has 
made for herself a peculiarly complete form of art, an art 
perfect within its own confines :— 

Her faults are the faults of wealth, not of poverty; her aim is 
always in front of her execution, her idea in advance of its 
expression, She is a symbolist by nature. . . . She is not only 
mystic in idea; she elucidates her idea by symbols that almost 
have the fanciful detail and minuteness of medizvalism, 
used afresh to express her new imaginations. She is 
never recondite, and nearly always lucid. . . . Miss 
Brickdale gives delightful proof that symbolic art, which 
can be the most tiresome thing in the world, can also be 
lovely and suggestive. It is dead wher it tries to revive the 
dead, but it lives when it is applied to new poetic fancies. 
Perhaps it will be a natural form of reaction against realism, 
and against the painters who paint a spade so much more a spade 
than it really is. The human interest of her work comes from a 
spring that does not dry up. She makes no pretence of being a 
prophetess or a missionary ; but she has a gift for the needy 
world, and a generous hand that loves giving. 


i i i il 


IN the Strand Magazine Sherlock Holmes’ adventures 
are so interesting as to overshadow the rest of the 
magazine. Of course, they leave off at the most exciting 
part. A writer discussing “the romance of portraiture ” 
suggests that in these days of abundant, cheap, and 
excellent reproductions of portraits of celebrities, nothing 
would be more interesting, nor more likely to become in 
time very valuable, than a collection of such portraits, 
many of which will probably soon become very rare. 
Merely because they are so cheap, no care is taken of 
them. AZropos of the meeting of the British Association 
to be held this month in Glasgow, there is an interesting 
account of the Association, its work, its former meetings, 
and their presidents. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 
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A POLICEMAN WHO PAINTS. 


IT is quite a romance of art which Mr. Leonard 
Graham tells in the Temple Magazine for September of his 
“ Policeman-Painter.” Who would have expected that 
the great dock strike at Hull should have had as one of 
its by-products the evolution of a painter out of a con- 
stable? Yet soit was. Mr. E. T. Jones, the subject of 
the sketch, is a member of the Leeds City Police 
Force, and in 1893 was drafted to Hull while the 
strike was in process. In defending a woman against 
a ruffian who was maltreating her, Jones received a 
permanent injury. This, however, led to his being 
appointed as constable to the City Art Gallery at Leeds. 
There he discovered his soul for art. He studied the 
pictures. He began privately to paint. His first 
palette was made out of the lid of a cigar-box. He then 
ventured to show some of his paintings to the Curator, 
who was impressed with their promise, and urged him 
to persevere. _ After three months of this pastime—prior 
to which he never had a brush in his hand—Mr. Jones 
sent in four pictures to the Leeds Exhibition, three of 
which were hung! He has exhibited in many provincial 
shows, and has sent up to the Royal Academy—so far 
without success. But he means to win. Surely “a 
Constable” will not be permanently excluded from the 
annual Valhalla of Art! If this early promise is ful- 
filled, what may popular Art in England yet owe to that 
Hull ruffian? Mr. Jones’s career will help to waken the 
artist-soul that slumbers under thousands of workmen’s 
blouses not less than under this policeman’s tunic 


—+~o——- 


Flowers of ‘‘ England in Egypt.” 

A WKAUTIFUL phase of the British occupation of the 
N le Valley is suggested by Mrs. Butcher’s paper in Long- 
man’s on “English Flowers in an Egyptian Garden.” 
This sort of invasion seems, from her account, to thrive 
and to be only too well liked by the natives. She says 
that the sunflower was taken there from England within 
the last twenty years ; “and now you see the great 
golden - flowered stems towering above the agri- 
cultural crops at irregular distances out in the 
peasants’ fields all over the country.” Violets are grown 
with difficulty—because they are so eagerly stolen! The 
same trouble afflicts the imported primroses. Sweet peas 
flourish, and roses yield pleasing but sometimes surprising 
results. The French roses flowered all the year round, 
and consequently deteriorated almost into the simple wild 
rose. The English roses are much more vigorous, but 
for nine months of the year they develop leaves only. 
“They seem to know that no self-respecting English 
rose can keep up a constant supply of fine blossoms for 
more than three months.” The paper closes with this 
charming picture :— 

As I write, on March 23rd, I have about me in my little room 
such a collection of flowers as may well make one forget times 
and seasons. On one pedestal a great mass of deep-red roses, 
filling the air with fragrance : on my desk, Marshal Niel roses, 
gypsophila, honeysuckle, and freezias; on the mantel-piece, 
sweet peas, heliotrope, and maidenhair. On the piano and the 
tables are piled up white and yellow roses, pink geraniums, 
larkspurs, and the tall blossoms of white iris; while the long 
wreaths of Cape-may frame the looking-glass. Outside, my 
garden grows sweeter every day, a little English paradise in the 
heart of an Eastern town. 

rrr 


AN account of the Ruskin Memorial Cross at Coning- 


ton is given with photographs in the September Suaday 
Magazine. 
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A LEADING PREMIER IN GREATER BRITAIN. 

THE Right Hon. Richard Seddon, Prime Minister 
in New Zealand, occupies most of Mr. Frederick 
Dolman’s sketch of political leaders of that colony, 
which appears in the Windsor for September. It is 
interesting to note that this Premier of Labour, the 
author of the first Old Age Pensions Act passed within 
the Empire, began life himself as a poor working 
man :— 

The son of a Lancashire artisan, he started life at St. Helens 
with much the same education and prospects as any other lad in 
his grade of life. Before he was twenty, however, he showed 
independent judgment by emigrating to the Colony of Victoria, 
where Mr. Seddon spent some years as a working engineer on 
the railway. Then he was attracted by the gold discoveries in 
New Zealand, and in 1876 he settled at Kumara, on the west 
coast of the South Island. 


FROM GOLD MINE TO PARLIAMENT. 


He once acted as manager of a canteen at a miners’ 
camp, and is therefore sometimes called “ an ex-publican.” 
He made his way not by great finds of gold, but by his 
championship of labour :— 

Mr. Seddon did not make a “‘ pile” by his change of country 
and of employment, but it proved the making of his public 
career. He was first heard of as an advocate of miners’ rights in 
the local court, then he was elected the representative of the 
district on the County Council, and finally well started on the 
road to the Premiership by his election in 1879 as member 
for Hokitika in the House of Representatives. 


A CHAMPION OF THE CAMP. 


Mr. Dolman, who has interviewed Mr. Seddon, 
communicates the following incident, which suggests that 
the rising statesman made his way by means even more 
forcible than tongue or vote :— ; 

Of the turning-point in Mr. Seddon’s life an anecdote was 
told me which, if not literally true, may be regarded as an 
illustration of the sort of hold which he has got upon the people 
of New Zealand. A dispute occurred between the miners of 
Dead Horse Gully, let me say, and those of Falling Star Creek. 
The miners of the Gully wished to settle the matter by the 
ordeal of battle, and accordingly sent their chosen representative 
to the Creek with a challenge to fight the best man. The 
champion of Dead Horse Gully was a bully who had tyrannised 
over the miners in both camps, and was only chosen now in the 
belief that his prowess would intimidate the enemy. This effect 
it seemed likely to have, until Dick Seddon offered to fight the 
bully in his comrades’:cause, Fight he did, and won such a 
victory as made him the hero henceforth of the whole camp. 


A POWER BEHIND THE THRONE. 


How this Lancashire lad, who began his career by 
working hard on his grandfather’s farm in the old country, 
has been able to attempt legislation of the most difficult 
and successful kind is perhaps partly explained by a hint 
dropped in the following paragraph :— 

Early in 1896 Mr. Reeves resigned the position of Minister 
for Labour to accept the office of Agent-General for New Zea- 
land, in which he is so well knownin London. Having exercised 
a great intellectual influence over Mr. Seddon, it is almost with 
paternal enthusiasm that Mr. Reeves adds to the ordinary 
duties of an Agent-General that of explaining and defending the 
social legislation for which New Zealand has distinguished itself 
during the last few years, and he would seem to be clearly 
destined for the Premiership himself as soon as a vacancy should 
occur. 

Mr. Dolman seems to forget that there may be claims 
on Mr. Reeves nearer to the heart of Empire. 


DESIGNS ON CHINA. 
In.an appended pen-portrait of Mr. W. S. Myers of 
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the “Premier Imperialist at Home,” Mr. Seddon is 
reported as saying :— 


‘* My latest trouble,” said he, ‘‘and one that has brought me 
keen disappointment, was the Colony’s failure to respond to my 
call for New Zealand volunteers for China. My demand was 
dubbed ‘ far-fetched,’ ‘ quixotic,’ ‘ ultra-Imperialistic.’? But the 
Press and my colleagues are wrong. ‘This is| no extreme, 
impulsive scheme of mine, I always try to look a long way 
ahead. Eventualities may arise in connection with the adjust- 
ment of affairs in China that will necessitate New Zealand’s 
coming to the fore. We lie, geographically, in a direct sea-line 
from Chinese ports : three weeks’ sailing will bring any foreign 
warship to our shores. Were we to send New Zealand soldiers 
to help in the defence of British rights in China, we would make 
them feel our power. But, to my profound regret, my foresight 
is misinterpreted.” 


A hint this of another of many factors to be taken note 


of in our Far Eastern complications. 
oan: 


SOME OF] THE;CATTLE RANCHER’S ENEMIES. 

IN an interesting article upon cattle ranching in the 
South West, which appears in the current number of the 
American Review of Reviews, some curious information 
is given as to some of the difficulties with which ranch- 
men have to contend :— 


The frequent presence on the prairie of a little green weed 
called **loco” is a constant source of danger to cattle and of 
worry to ranchmen, while efforts to exterminate it have signally 
failed. ‘‘ Loco” has the same seductive and fatal influence over 
cattle that opium has on mankind. While eating it, the victim 
is apart from the rest of the herd, and for days is oblivious to 
grass, water, and companions, In its early stages, the habit 
produces little more than a drowsy sensation, and can be 
checked and stopped by transferring the animal to a pasture 
where the weed does not exist. After a few months’ continued 
eating, the victim becomes insane, and refuses to leave the place, 
while often attempting to gore the first man who tries to drive 
it. Finally, the eyes dilate, there is frothing at the mouth, and 
the animal dies in convulsions. 

A constant menace to all ranches are the various animals 
that live on the plains. Strange as it may appear, the indus- 
trious and seemingly harmless little prairie dog causes the most 
damage. In countless thousands, he is gathered in sociable little 
colonies, and all day long scampers in play or digs deep in the 
ground, Each family occupies a hole one foot in diameter and 
from ten to twenty feet deep. In cold weather, rattlesnakes 
make these holes their home, and, as they eat little and 
sleep much, are not undesirable boarders. Aside from the 
danger to horsemen and cattle occasioned by these holes, the 
serious phase of the nuisance is the almost total destruction of 
grass about the dog towns. Powder and shot prove ineffectual, 
and poison alone will exterminate them. During the winter, 
when other duties are not pressing, cowboys daily visit several 
thousand holes, distributing at eacha handful of poisoned grain, 
—a mixture of maize, strychnine, cyanide of potassium, oil of 
anise, and molasses. Instances of success are numerous. One 
ranchman in Andrews County, Texas, now pastures 4,000 head 
were formerly only 750 could be accommodated. Appeals have 
been repeatedly made to State legislatures to offer a bounty or 
else provide free poison, and only recently Kansas has adopted 
the latter course and appropriated 10,000 dollars, 

As trespassers only, and not prey, cattle are frequently bitten 
by rattlesnakes and killed. While shunned by ranchmen, these 
pests are not an unmixed evil, since they destroy prairie dogs, 
rabbits, and other burrowing pests. The ranchman has an ally 
in the powerful bull snake, which is larger than the rattler, and, 
though harmless to man, annually destroys great quantities of 
rattlesnakes, 


The moral of this would seem to be that the multiplica- 
tion of the bull snake should be taken in hand by the 
State legislatures of the cattle-raising states. 





YUM 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS. 

THE American Monthly Review of Reviews contains, 
among other notable features, an article upon the Steel 
Strike by Mr. Talcott Williams, which is noticed else- 
where, as also are the articles upon Admiral Schley, and 
Mr. Kingman’s paper upon Automobile-making in 
America. Dr. Hermann M. Biggs writes appreciatively 
of the work of Dr. Koch. Richard T. Ely contributes a 
sketch of Herbert T. Adams, and Professor F. W. 
Blackmar has a vivid and statistical paper describing 
the havoc which was wrought by the drought in Kansas 
this year. Mr. R. M. Barker writes a very interesting 
essay upon the “ Economics of Cattle Ranching in the 
South-West.” As usual, the chief feature in the Review 
is Dr. Shaw’s careful survey of the “ Progress of the 
World from the American Point of View.” In this 
number he describes at some length the attitude of 
the great capitalist trust towards trades unions, 
and indulges in some caustic comments upon the extra- 
ordinary dementia which characterises the British public 
at the present moment in relation to its South African 
heroes. Dr. Shaw says that the men who should be 
governing England have puzzled and amazed the civilised 
world outside Great Britain by their treatment of Lord 
Milner and Lord Roberts. Lord Milner, says Dr. Shaw, 
was an able journalist who has developed into so bad a 
politician and so unsuccessful a diplomatist that he is 
largely responsible for plunging his country into a 
disastrous war which can never bring either profit or 
credit, and might easily have been averted. Our British 
cousins, says Dr. Shaw, seem to have lost all sense of 
proportion when they declare that Roberts’ exploits put 
him in the same class with Marlborough, Welling- 
ton, and Nelson, and they show a state of mind with 
which there can be no argument. Time alone can effect 
acure. I quote Dr. Shaw’s views on the Central American 
question in another place. 

a ee 
AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE principal feature of the July number is a series of 
sketches and photographs of “The Prince Among the 
Maories.” Dr. Fitchett declares the unwritten law which 
prevents the Empire using what are called black men 
in the fight against white men to be “not too reason- 
able.” On the refusal of an offer of a Maori contingent for 
service in South Africa, he seems to think the Maori pitted 
against the Boer would prove the better fighting man. 
The dirges for Queen Victoria and the ecstatic dances of 
welcome to the Royal party are described at length. 
Meantime the editor records that the New Zealand 
Opposition has declined to choose a leader, and has 
apparently given up organised existence. Mr. Seddon 
is congratulated on his happy position. This seemingly 
is his reward for daring and drastic reforms. It is further 
reported that the general cost of living rises steadily over 
the whole area of Australia ; “good meat in some parts of 
Australia is as rare, and nearly as costly, as it is in England.” 

CONSCRIPTION IN THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Of the Federal Defence Bill, which the French press 
hail as the beginning of the militarisation of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, Dr. Fitchett says :— 

The Federal Defence Bill is—if not a great—at least a bold 
and thorough-going measure. It practically enacts the conscrip- 
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tion—though in a contingent and disguised form. Every male 
inhabitant between the ages of eighteen and sixty. is liable to 
military service ; though they can be called to arms only in a 
certain order, Bachelors and widowers without children 
naturally come first. In ordinary times the defence force will be 
raised by voluntary enlistment ; but in time of emergency every 
adult male must march and fight. At present the defence forces 
of the Commonwealth, including rifle clubs, number 62,000 ; 
under the new Bill the numbers available for defence will amount 
to 974,000! An infant Commonwealth that, in time of 
** emergency,” can put into line nearly a million citizen soldiers 
—with the finest natural fighting gifts—ought, even amid the 
stormy international politics of to-day, to be safe. 

The comments of the British press on the Royal recep- 
tion occasion the pleased ejaculation : “We have been 
making history while entertaining a guest.” 

: 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE National Review is the only monthly magazine 
which appears in mourning for the death of the Empress 
Frederick. I notice elsewhere Sir Edward Grey’s article 
upon the causes of the South African war, Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett’s article upon the Empress Frederick, and 
Mr. Ernest Williams’s chuckle over the verdict of history 
on his “ Made in Germany.” A few of the other papers 
call for special mention. 

Mr. Walter Raleigh’s “ Anatomy of the Pro-Boer” is 
only noticeable because he graciously deigns to admit 
that the poor creatures may have their uses, and should 
not be too harshly dealt with. 

Mr. Gustavus Myers’ paper on Boss Croker paints the 
dictator of New York in the blackest colours, but it adds 
nothing particularly fresh to our knowledge of the subject. 

There is a brightly-written description by Mr. Hugh 
Clifford of the outbreak of cholera in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Mr. Harcourt Kitchin writes with apparently a good 
background of solid information upon the “ Craft of Fire 
Insurance.” He mentions incidentally that one fire 
insurance company has so much reserve capital that they 
could pay their shareholders a dividend of 20 per cent. to 
the end. of time without doing any more business. It 
would be interesting to know what the actual dividend of 
these lucky shareholders may be when they have the 
profits of the new business as well as the interest on the 
reserve fund. a 

Mr. Leslie Stephen contributes one of his characteristic 
and interesting literary essays upon Anthony Trollope ; 
and Mr. H. W. Wilson, in a paper entitled “The Copper- 
heads of the American Civil War,” warns our pro-Boers 
that they will come to be regarded in the same way as 
the Americans regard the Northern Democrats who 
opposed President Lincoln and resisted the subjugation 
of the Southern States. Incidentally, Mr. Wilson reminds 
us, not perhaps without design, that when President 
Lincoln found the Copperhead agitation waxing strong, 
he suspended the Habeas Corpus Act on his own respon- 
sibility, and made arrests right and left until his prisoners 
numbered nearly 50,000. Each of these persons was 
seized without any warrant and kept in gaol until the 
Government chose to let them out. If pro-Boers in this 
country were arrested in a similar proportion to the 
population Mr. Chamberlain would have 100,000 of us 
under lock and key. 
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‘THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporaxy Review for September is a good 
number. I have quoted elsewhere M."de Bloch’s “ Wars 
ofthe Future,” the article on “‘ The Billion Dollar Trust,” 
Signor D’Albaro’s tribute to Crispi, and Mr. Havelock 
Ellis’ “Genius of Russia.” The other articles are of 
equal interest, but hardly quotable. “ Vernon Lee” writes 
on “Art and Usefulness.” Ada Cone has a paper of 
severe criticism, entitled “ The Art Problem in the United 
States.” Her article is a polemic against the prevalent 
American and British servility to French ideas in art. 
French art, she maintains, has been dead for three cen- 
turies. It is no longer creative but imitative and 


false :— 


The United States have something better to do than to make 
themselves an echo of the ruin of Europe. Our geographical 
and social conditions are different; we face an age in which 
materials have acquired new meaning; in which the future poses 
new questions to art which art must answer. The French 
system evades these problems; we are not in the habit of 
shirking responsibilities, and we should find solutions. It is not 
in imitative drawing, or in flower analysing, or in acanthus 
scroll copying that we shall advance. An art to cope with the 
future implies the rejection of these methods. Our problems lie 
between us and our materials, and our art, to be truly ours 
and to be truly great, must be born out of the labour of the 
people. It is for us to learn that ‘‘if art wishes to be divine its 
action must be useful to the world.” 


ORGANISATION AND EMPIRE. 


Mr. E. Wake Cook has a somewhat abstract article on 
“The Organisation of Mankind,” the practical gy) ce 
of which is perhaps best expressed in the following 
paragraph :— 

There is no reason why an Empire such as ours should not be 
much more truly happy and prosperous than it has yet been, if 
we organise it scientifically. The loss of our abnormal position 
in foreign trade will be a blessing if we exercise foresight. In 
the furtherance of the World-purpose it was necessary that the 
progressive nations should for a time worship foreign trade as a 
fetish, and as the chief means of prosperity. Nothing else would 
have given them the needed stimulus, and forced them to such 
herculean efforts to conquer and keep foreign markets. But 
when all foreign markets have been opened up, and we have 
‘unintentionally educated other races, not only to supply their 
own wants, but to swamp us with their manufactures, then we 
must readjust our ideas, and adopt less one-sided aims, In our 
ambition to be the Cheap John of the world, we have developed 
some of our resources abnormally, and neglected others. To 
foster foreign trade we converted a large part of our island home 
into black country, we have been prodigally wasteful of our 
mineral resources, and have neglected our agriculture. In 
striving for foreign markets we have neglected the best market 
in the world—the Home market—and left ourselves miserably 
dependent on the foreigner. This is really incipient heart disease 
of the Empire. 


THE MESSAGE OF INDIA. 


Mr. Charles Johnston has a very interesting article 
under this title, from which I can only quote the con- 
cluding words :— 

We shall shortly come to perceive, in the Rajput race of 
ancient India, the same perfection of revelation, but in a region 
higher and more vital : the divination of our invisible selves, of 
the hidden selves of others, and of the one Self above us all. 
And realising this, we shall begin to realise the significance of 
India, and of the message India brings. 


ANOTHER ARTICLE, 


The Rev. W. W. Peyton writes on “ Anthropology and 
the Evolution of Religion.” 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE Monthly Review opens with an editorial on “A 
Breeze from the Mediterranean,” the writer of which insists 
upon the importance of maintaining the tighting efficiency 
of the Mediterranean fleet, and protests vehemently 
against the conduct of Ministers in resenting the discus- 
sion of the subject in the House of Commons. To deny 
the right of the national representatives to discuss such a 
questions “ tampers with the balance of the constitution,” 
and “rasps the instincts of a maritime nation.” 

Mr. W. H. Mallock replies to the articles by “the 
author of ‘ Drifting,’ ” which have recently been published 
in the Contemporary Review, generally pooh-pooing the 
arguments of the alarmist writers. He remarks that the 
argument which has most weight in the articles is that in 
which the author of “ Drifting” insists on the injury to 
certain British industries by the reduced charge for 
freight which the railway companies accord to foreigners. 

A writer signing himself Lieut. Carlyon Bellairs, 
writing on “ The Navy at School,” discusses the lessons 
of the autumn naval manceuvres of this year. He main- 
tains that they may be regarded as a triumph for the 
theories of the historical school. But he argues that our 
navy, unlike that of Germany, has been tdo entirely 
swayed by the members of the tactical school. He com- 
plains that four splendid body of officers and men are 
hampered by faddist, obsolete regulations, special training 
and education in the hands of university men, absurd 
traditions of smartness and precision of drill, etc., and 
tactics. 

Mr. Charles Bill, writing on ‘‘ Unsolved Foreign 
Problems,” maintains that the wisest course for this 
country to pursue at this critical period of its history, is 
to support Lord Salisbury’s policy of circumscribing the 
area of possible differences with other nations, and 
especially with France, whenever we have the chance, 
and meanwhile to lose no opportunity of strengthening 
our connection with Germany. 

Another article on foreign policy is Mr. W. B. Duffield’s 
statement of “ Italy’s Case against her Allies,” Austrian 
and German. He thinks that her wisest course would be 
to adopt a policy of peace, retrenchment, and reform, to 
cultivate an understanding with France, and concentrate 
all her resources on the economic struggle. If she is 
unable to do this, she should at least do her best to 
secure herself from being sacrificed to the exigencies of 
the Agrarian parties in Germany and Austria. He com- 
plains that our policy towards Italy has been of late years 
perhaps more ‘consistently Machiavelian than in any 
other quarter. 

Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe, writing on “ Nationality in 
Dramatic Art,” pleads for an experimental play-house, if 
need be supported by voluntary contributions, as a step 
towards the creation of some kind of national theatre. 

Mr. G. L. Calderon writes a dozen pages about 
Korolénko, whom e regards as the most notable of all 
the Russian novelists of the present generation. 

Mr. Henry Newbolt contributes a poem entitled “ Com- 
memoration.” 





Doc lovers of both sexes will turn with interest to the 
illustrated interview with Mr. Cecil Aldin on “The Humour 
of Dogs,” which appears in the Young Woman for 
September. Mr. Aldin is afraid that dogs are as a rule 
devoid of humour. “A dog likes fun—a good romp and 
game with children—but his sense of humour has not 
been developed and it is not subtle.... Perhaps a 
dog’s best attempt at humour is when he is being 
tickled.” 
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THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

THE Nineteenth Century and After for September is 
an average number. With the most important articles— 
Mr. Sidney Webb’s social programme for Liberal Impe- 
rialists, and Mr. Dicey’s essay on the over-representation 
of Ireland in Westminster—we have dealt elsewhere. 
There are four articles—Mr. Lord’s essay on Lord Lytton’s 
novels, Mr. Henry Mangan’s account of the Sieges of 
Derry and Limerick, Mrs. Henry Birchenhaugh’s account 
of “Sketches in a Northern Town,” and M. Jusserand’s 
article on “ Tennis ”—which can only be mentioned, but 
call for no particular notice. 

The same thing may be said, although for very dif- 
ferent reasons, of the conclusion of Mr. Auberon Herbert’s 
paper on “ Assuming the Foundations.” It is a profound 
and subtle statement of the case in favour of re-considering 
the assumptions which form the foundation of all our 
creeds, especially our political creeds ; but it is not ofa 
nature that can be summarised in the space at our dis- 

sal. No one writes better than Mr. Herbert, and there 
is no more independent thinker living. But articles like 
this, which go to the roots of things, cannot be dealt with 
in a paragraph in a review. 

We have also Prince Kropotkin’s paper on “ Recent 
Science,” and Sir Wemyss Reid’s chronique. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY AT THE CORONATION, 

Mr. Somers Clarke, the architect of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, contributes an article with two plans of the 
Abbey, one a plan of the eastern limb of the Abbey, pre- 
pared for the coronation ; the other a sketch showing the 
way in which he would provide accommodation for the 
terrible crowd that will assemble at four o’clock ir ‘he 
morning and wait all day in the Abbey in order ._ be 
present at the ceremony. He suggests that a temporary 
hall should be erected at the extreme western end of 
the Abbey, between Dean’s Yard and Westminster 
Hospital. This he supplements by further suggestions. 
He says :— 

In addition to the suggestion for the temporary hall, our plan 
also shows a project by which, although the multitude must be 
assembled in good time, it need not be drafted off into the 
church until a comparatively short time before the hour 
appointed for the ceremony, Let the area of Dean’s Yard be 
covered in; within this space is abundant room for those 
conveniences which have hitherto actually been set up within 
the church itself and for any amount of breakfast tables. 
Persons to be seated in the south side of the church could here 
be assembled. Similar enclosures set up at Poets’ Corner and 
in St. Margaret’s Church Yard would serve for the north side of 
the church and parts of the eastern limb. 

INTERNATIONAL BOAT-RACING, 

Mr. W. B. Woodgate discusses the question raised 
during the recent Henley week as to whether foreigners 
should be allowed to compete at Henley or whether some 
other method should be adopted for securing Inter- 
national boat-racing. He propounds a scheme of his 
own. He says :— 

All pros and cons considered, I feel that an institution of 
special international cups contemporaneous and co-ordinate with 
any closure of Henley, and recognised as part and parcel of one 
homogeneous plan, is of primary importance. Second only to 
this I lay stress on the importance of the entire reform being 
under the Henley executive, both for the sake of fair fame of 
home aquatics and to ensure efficient administration, The 
Suggestion as to diplomatic negotiations for the possible 
reconstitution of the Gold Cup is but subsidiary ; sentimental 
but not absolutely essential. 

ITALIAN EMIGRANTS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


A somewhat novel suggestion is made by Jonkheer 
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van Citters in a paper entitled “ An Alternative to Kaffir 
Labour.” His idea is that the best thing to be done in 
South Africa is to flood it with cheap Italian labour. 
He says :— 

Why not get Italians from South Italy in large crowds, with 
women and children who can work without being mixed with 
black labourers? The Colonial Government could begin by 
using them, establishing a general system of irrigation which 
is very much required, and cover at the same time the moun- 
tains, and other waste land, with wood, which gives good 
produce where it has been done, and would, in the long run, 
establish a more regular rainfall. They could be gradually 
handed over to the farmers, especially as they cultivate in Italy 
almost the same things as in South Africa, The farmers could, 
to keep them, assure them a share in their profits to encourage 
better cultivation and attach them to the place ; in fine, they 
may become gradually small tenants of the big farmers, which 
would be the saving of the South African colonies. 


THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 

WITH the exception of the Princess Radziwill’s 
article on the late Empress Frederick, I have not 
specially noticed any of the papers in the September 
New Liberal. The number, nevertheless, is an interest- 
ing one. Mr. Charles Trevelyan, writing on “ Local 
Taxation and the Liberal Opportunity,” sees that 
opportunity in the recommendations of the Minority 
Report of the Local Taxation Commission. The pro- 
posal of the Report is to levy side by side with the 
present rate in all large urban communities a separate 
Site Value Rate upon an assessment including only the 
unimproved value of the land. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SESSION, 

Mr. Alfred Kinnear sums up “The Session: its 
Triumphs and Failures,” as follows :— 

The Session expired on a bed of post-obits. It achieved little. 
Not a single great act stands to its credit. It contributed 
nothing to the benefit of mankind or to the greatness of the 
Empire. It ran its course almost exclusively on sordid lines. 
It was occupied more or less continuously in borrowing money 
and heaping up taxation and debt. Mr. Balfour has not added 
to his reputation ; and Lord Salisbury recovered power only as 
the Session lost it. To the younger members of the Admini- 
stration belongs such reputation as the Government has 
acquired. 

A MODERN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Mr. A. G. Grenfell gets a good deal of criticism of our 
educational system into his article under this title. He 
concludes it by drawing up a programme of what he 
regards as a truly modern school. His programme is a 
long one, but I quote one paragraph as a specimen :— 

The whole curricu'um should be framed to put health first 
(i.e. bodily physique, morals, and religion) ; mind, which postu- 
lates a healthy body and spirit, second; and the training of 
technical energies, the encouragement of individual aptitudes, 
third. No loafing, no softness, no sentimentalism. No Greek, 
no Latin, no Euclid. No false shame, no wasteful ignorance of 
a bread-winning future, or hide-bound neglect of buried talents. 


THE AMERICA CUP. 

Mr. Robert MacIntyre, in an article on the coming 
races for the America Cup, expresses confidence that 
Shamrock II, has an excellent chance of winning the 
Cup.- Sir. Thomas Lipton’s yacht, he says, is more 
purely a racing machine than any of her prede- 
cessors :— 

My own opinion is that the yacht will come very near to 
winning the Cup, but whatever happens we have the consola- 
tion that she represents us at our very best, 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


Mr. Yelverton Wanhope lays down a scheme of 
Imperial Federation in his article on “ Parliament and 
the Empire ” :— 

Let us suppose confederation to have taken place and that the 
Empire Budget amount to fifty millions of money, and that of 
this sum Great Britain and Ireland contribute thirty-five, Canada 
seven, Australia five, and the Cape three millions. Then Great 
Britain and Ireland and the other federations would return com- 
missioners in a corresponding proportion, say, for convenience, 
thirty-five, seven, five, and three, i addition to the five com: 
missioners belonging to each federation as a federal constituent. 
Thus, under the supposed conditions, out of a Grand Council of 
seventy members Great Britain and Ireland would contribute 
forty, Canada twelve, Australasia ten, and the Cape eight. Let 
us further suppose that in twenty years’ time the contributions to 
the Imperial Exchequer have so altered that Great Britain and 
Ireland no longer contributes seven-tenths of the total amount, 
but only half. Then these islands (the Budget being assumed to 
remain at fifty millions) would lose ten members who would be 
assigned to Canada; Australasia, and the Cape, etc:, in propor- 
tion to the increased contribution of one or more of them, -By 
these means numerical representation in ,the Grand Council 
could be made to bear a real relation to the burden of 
Empire borné by the constituent federations, and this repre- 
sentation would automatically adjust itself to the incidence of 
the burden. ; 

A Ministry responsible to the'Grand Council would constitute 
the Imperial Executive. Say a Prime Minister, who might 
very properly be termed the Chancellor of the Empire, a Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, a Lord Treasurer, a First Lord 
of the Admiralty, a Secretary of State for War, a Secretary of 
State for India, a Secretary of State for, the Crown Colonies, 
and one for Commerce and Communications. The Cabinet of 
the Empire would then consist of eight members, 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


One of the best but least quotable articles in the 
number is Mr. E. S. Grogan’s “ After Rhinoceros on the 
Upper Nile.” Mr. W. Redmond, M.P., has a paper on 
“Manning in the Merchant Service.” Another paper 
deals with “ The Bicycle and the Automobile.” 


— 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for August is not up to 
its usual level. I have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Benjamin 
Taylor’s indictment of Trades Unionism and with the 
defence of Christian Science by Mr. W. D. McCrackan. 


THE DEBTS OF THE NATIONS. 


An interesting paper by Mr. O. P. Austin deals with 
“The World’s National Indebtedness” :— 

The national debts of the ‘world, as nearly as can now be 
ascertained, aggregate 31,800,000,000 dols., if we include 
the 150,000,000 dols. borrowed by the United Kingdom, 
85,000,000 dols, by Russia, and 75,000,000 dols. by Germany 
during the present year. According to the most trustworthy 
information available, the world’s national debts aggregated 
2,500,000,050 dols, in 1793 at the beginning of the Napoleonic 
wars, and at the actual opening of the nineteenth century were 
probably about one-tenth of the sum recorded at its close. It is 
during the latter half of the century, however, that the growth 
has been greatest and most remarkable. From 1793 to 1848, 
the increase of the world’s indebtedness was only from 
2, 500,000,000 dols. to 8,500,000,000 dols.,’ while, from 1848 
to 1901, the growth was from 8,500,000,000 dols, to 
31,800,000,000 dols, Thus, in the fifty-five years from 1793 to 
1848, the increase was 6,000,000,000 dols., or at an average 
rate of 109,000,000 dols, per annum ; while, in the fifty-three 
years from 1848 to 1901, the increase was 23,000,000,000 dols., 
or at an average rate of 434,000,000 dols. perannum. In other 
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words, the world’s national indebtedness has increased during the 
second half of the nineteenth century at a rate fully four times as 
great as that which marked the increase during the first half of 
that period. 


THE PHILIPPINE “ KATIPUNAN.” 


Colonel L. W. V. Kenyon writes on “The Katipunan 
of the Philippines,” the secret society which the writer 
claims was at the bottom of Aguinaldo’s revolt. The 
Katipunan Society was organised in 1892 with the 
nominal object of regenerating the Tayal race. But it 
rapidly became nothing better than a _ criminal 
association :— 

After American occupation was complete throughout the 
Archipelago, the Katipunan, aided by secrecy, by force and by 
the character of the people, spread throughout the country, per- 
yading every town and hamlet, and striking terror into every 
native household. The people were forbidden, under pain of 
death, to accept any office under the Americans ; or, accepting 
it, were compelled also to subscribe to an agreement to obey 
the orders of the Katipunan, or the military chiefs hiding in 
their neighbourhood, and to collect contributions of money and 
supplies for them. Every town and province had its dual set of 
officers, those elected under the American laws, and the secret 
appointees of the Katipunan. Often the elections held under 
American auspices were controlled by the society and its agents 
elected to office. Over all floated the American flag, but the 
real power recognised and feared by the people was the 
Katipunan, 


THE INCREASE IN GOLD PRODUCTION, 


Mr. G. E. Roberts, writing on “ The Influence of the 
New Supplies of Gold,” says :— 


If the new supplies should at first be wholly taken up in the 
circulation of the principal commercial countries, and a general 
rise in prices is forced, that fact in itself will add to the induce- 
ments to develop the backward countries, where the costs of 
production remain low. Again, if the depreciation of gold 
becomes important, another influence will be felt, and that is the 
increased cost of mining, It will tend to discourage and check 
mining investments, as has been the case with silver ‘in the last 
eight years. Professor Jevons in 1863 calculated that the 
depreciation of gold could not go beyond 30 per cent., for the 
reason that the loss in value would automatically diminish pro- 
duction. A very large proportion of the new yield is from low- 
grade ores, the entire product from the Transvaal being from 
rock which yields only about 10 dols. a ton. It would seem, 
therefore, that any depreciation of the metal as compared with 
the actual costs of production would affect the output more 
widely now than at any time in the past. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Sidney Whitman points out the enormous 
influence formerly exerted by English thought in 
Germany. The Status of America’s new possessions 
is dealt with by Ex-Senator Edmunds and Mr, G. S. 
Boutwell. Mr. W. D. Howells reviews Mr. Booker 
Washington’s memoirs, under the title “ An Exemplary 
Citizen.” 
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“PEREZ GALDOs is the one living Spanish writer 
whose name has any significance north of the Pyrenees, 
and the one author who wields influence south of that 
range.” So W. Miller assures us in his paper in Gené/e- 
man’s. His great work has been the 30 volumes of the 
“ Episodios Nacionales,” which cover ina series of novels 
the whole of Spanish history from the battle of Trafalgar 
down to.the Royal marriages. ‘What has made him 
famous was a play put on the stage this year, entitled 
ow which voiced the anti-clerical temper of the 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
THERE is much excellent preaching in the September 
number on various phases of political and social duty. 
GLADSTONE'S FOREIGN POLICY UP TO DATE. 

Mr. M. D. O’Brien recalls with peculiar timeliness 
“the principles of Gladstone’s foreign policy.”. The 
logical development of Gladstone’s conception of the 
European concert he finds in the idea of maintaining the 
peace of the world “by means of an organised inter- 
national for¢e.composed of-the armies and navies of the 
various federated states, and placed under the control of 
an international parliament and executive, formed on 
purely democratic lines, and consisting of representatives 
freely elected by the federated peoples of the world.” 
This he considers much more practicable than the 
Jingo’s idea of bringing all other nations under England’s 
Imperial sway. It is, he insists, the truly Liberal policy. 

AFTER FEUDALISM AND CAPITALISM, WHAT? 

The coming crisis for democracy is, according to Mr. 
John E. Ellam, the choice as to what system shall super- 
sede capitalism, as capitalism superseded feudalism ? 
When there are no more new markets to open up for the 
absorption of its surplus products, capitalism is bound to 
collapse. The alternatives are the establishment of the 
brotherhood of humanity or anarchy. The duty urged 
is to repudiate specious Imperialism, and work to develop 
an enlightened democracy. 


VARIOUS REMEDIES FOR SOCIAL ILLS 

Mr. J. M. A. Brown argues that the evolution of the 
social organism must advance from militarism and 
sacerdotalism to intellectualism and industrflism, and 
calls on Trade Unions to lead in a campaign for the 
Disestablishment of the Church and the Peers. 

A lurid picture is drawn by Mr. F. A, White of the 
consequences of the present war—disappearance of all 
chance of old age pensions, better housing, etc., moral 
deterioration of the people, South Africa permanently 
hostile, Europe ready to fall on and Polandise us, the 
Yankees open to annex Canada and Jamaica, the yellow 
peril imported into Rhodesia ; and his proposals how to 
prevent the recurrence of such wars are correspondingly 
drastic ; such as the impeachment of all members of the 
Government responsible for them, prohibition of any dis- 
cussion in the Press of controversy with foreign Powers, 
freedom of every soldier on conscientious grounds to 
refuse to fight, the cession of Malta to Italy. 

FROM 1850 TO Igoo. 

Middle-class culture as he knew it fifty years ago is 
piquantly described by J. G. Alger. He recalls “the 
general conviction in 1851 that great wars had almost or 
entirely ceased.” With this optimism was linked a com- 
mon expectation of the near end of the world. Omens 
and charms were believed in. Spite of theological 
bigotry, the demarcation between Church and Dissent 
in the villages was not so great as now. In the costliness 
and paucity of newspapers, lectures were popular. The 
old awe for parson and squire has disappeared. Trade 
has lost its social discredit. 

WHERE THE YANKEES BEAT U: 

Education in the United States is instructively cha- 
racterised by Mr. C. P. Gooch. Of the elementary 
schools he remarks that “no other nation devotes so 
much time to arithmetic or so much attention to its own 
history.” He says: “The ideal of education in the 
United States is to spend eight years at an elementary 
school, four at a secondary school, and four at a college.” 
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H: finds “ the brightest features in American education ” 
to be “the universal recognition of its importance, the 
earnest study of its conditions, the ungrudging supply of 
money, its cheapness, and the mixture of classes which it 
involves.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

‘What consumption leaves the madhouse takes” is the 
saying as to its employees which Mr. C. H. Garland 
takes as basis for inquiry in the Post Office.. Francis 
Grierson describes the psychic action of genius as a 
mystery as inexplicable as the unknowable. 

aa 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly Review publishes a special literary 
supplement of fifty pages. It contains a serious comedy 
in four acts by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, entitled “ A Long 
Duel.” 

The Review itself is very good. I notice elsewhere 
Mr. Wells’ “ Anticipations” of the future of air; Mr. 
Schiller’s discussion of the question whether men desire 
immortality ; Calchas’ “ Open Letter to Lord Rosebery” ; 
and Mr. E. B. Iwan-Miiller’s paper on “ The Settlement 
of South Africz.” 

Mr. Marillier’s article on “Social Psychology in 
Contemporary French Fiction” is a brilliant literary 
essay. Mr. George Paston discourses upon Mrs. Lynn 
Linton under the title of “ A Censor of Modern Woman- 
hood.” Mr. J. A. R. Marriott writes on “ University 
Reform in the Victorian Era,” and Mr. W. Roberts gives 
a good deal of interesting information as to the prices 
realised at the recent sale of the Ashburnham Library, 
with the result that he shows that book-collecting is not 
a bad investment. 

GERHART HAUPTMANN. 


Beatrice Marshall writes enthusiastically concerning 
this modern German dramatist. She says :— 

Since Heine passed away no figure with the exception of 
Hermann Sudermann has occupied so commanding a position in 
the literature of the Fatherland or attracted more attention to 
those Germanic ‘‘ Elysian Fields”? which to-day are situated not 
in Weimar but in the capital of the Hohenzollerns, 

She describes and criticises most of his work. 
of one of his plays, she says :— 

It is a piece of life, a divining-rod glimpse into the inner 
workings of the human soul. There is not a character in it— 
from the great, simple-hearted muscular hero himself, down to 
the small tatterdemalion scrap of misery, Bertha, Hanna’s 
unloved, neglected bastard—who does not live and breathe, 
palpitate and throb with that amazing vitality which is one of 
the distinguishing qualities of Hauptmann’s talent, the secret in 
a great measure of his success as a dramatist. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

Judge O’Connor Morris writes a historical and some- 
what commonplace article on the “ Irish University Com- 
mission and University Education in Ireland.” He says :— 

If the Irish Protestant and the Irish Catholic are to be placed 
on equal levels in University life ; if high Irish Education is not 
to show the taint of the domination of sect ; if the equitable 
rights of Catholic Ireland are not to be ignored ; and if, in the 
sphere of the conduct of man, the Irish Catholic is to be given 
bread instead of a stone—the conditions of University affairs iri 
Ireland will be ultimately transformed in legitimate Catholic 
interests, For the rest, the Irish University Question is press- 
ing; the unfairness of the present arrangements cannot long 
continue; if justice is not done to Catholic Ireland in this 
matter, Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges will, in the 
long run, probably go the way of the late Irish Established 
Church. The Commission, I trust, will at least lay down the 
lines of an equitable, comprehensive, and wise reform. i 
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THE FORUM. 

THE Forum for August is not a very good number, and 
most of what it contains of interest is purely American. 
I have quoted: shortly elsewhere from “ Exul’s ” article, 
“ Pacification by Arson.” Mr. Albert Watkins. writes 
upon “The Failure. of the Two-Party System.” Mr. 

, L. West describes the “ President’s Tour” in very 
roseate hues. The chief phenomena on which he lays 
stress are the absolute unity of the American people from 
sea to sea, and the growing industrialism and commer- 
cialism of the Southern States, which is entirely bridging 
over the gulf which has existed between North and South 
since the Civil War. ‘The war with Spain, he observes, 
has done much to create unity between East and West. 
Formerly San Francisco seemed at the Antipodes to the 
people of the Eastern States :— 

It is no small thing that more Eastern people have visited San 
Francisco in the last three years than had travelled: to the coast 
in the previous two decades. The barriers have. been broken 
down. Instead of being upon the outermost edge of the United 
States, San Francisco is now a stopping-place on the way to 
Manila, and to this extent, at least, is nearer New York than 
ever before.» The people of the Pacific coast realise and appre- 
ciate this fact. They favour, therefore, the permanent retention 
of our new sions ; and, viewed ftom their standpoint, 
—— welds together the links in the chain of our national 

e. 

THE PENSION SYSTEM. 

Mr. F. E. Leupp, writing on “ Defects in the Pension 
System,” quotes some remarkable facts as to the abuses 
which accompany America’s expenditure of 150,000,000 ' 
dols. a year on pensions to ex-soldiers. He says there 
are probably 50,000'men in the United States who make 
a living by procuring pensions for claimants, the larger 
proportion of..whom have apparently no legal claims 
whatever. .The impersonation of healthy “veterans” by 
diseased cripples is common, with the consequence that 
pensioners drawing 72 dols. a month, owing to their sup- 
posed incapacity for work, may be found everywhere 
openly engaged in the pursuit of their trades. The sys- 
tem of medical examination is also responsible for a great 
deal of fraud, as may easily be understood by the following 
anecdote :— wits fest? 

The way some medical examiners work has given them at 
headquarters the nickname of ‘‘ specialists.” To an outsider it 
is comical to see three professional men appearing to go mad- 
over a particular disease. With one board every claimant 
examined will be found to, have chronic diarrhoea; with 
another, disordered liver ; with a third, rheumatism, or some 
other complaint of which the symptoms are more or less indefinite. 
The medical division of the Bureau recently found that, out of 
thirty-two examinations made by one board in one week, all. 
the claimants were described as having organic heart disease— 
twenty-six of them had a systolic murmur of the heart, and-six 
a diastolic murmur. This coincidence seemed so improbable 
that twelve of the claimants were ordered to a second examina- 
tion, but before a. medical. board in the next county. The 
medical referee, an ex-Union ‘soldier and medal-of-honour man, 
went on from Washington to. witness this test. The second 
board was not advised as to what disabilities the first had 
found, but was instructed simply to make a thorough examina- 
tion, and ascertain the exact condition of each claimant. Heart 
disease was not found to exist in a single instance, 


THE METRICAL SYSTEM. 


Professor J. H. Gore pleads for the adoption of the 
metrical system of weights and measures by the United 
States. The simplicity of the system is best understood 
from the fact that it “ employs five unit words and seven 
prefixes, or twelve words in all, while in the English 
system there are seventy-four units, having fifty-six 
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rames, eighteen of which are ambiguous.”. Mr. Gore 
says that there is no doubt that American commerce is 
retarded by the obsolete measures employed. 


THE USES OF SPECULATION, 

Mr. C. A. Conant has an article under this title, in 
which he shows that the wholesale condemnation applied 
to the) Stock Exchange as being synonymous with 
gambling is unjust. Mr. Conant admits the abuse of 
speculation practised by those who have no real interest 
in the commodities they purchase and sell, but he has no 
difficulty in showing that Stock Exchanges are absolutely 
necessary. to modern commerce as the only instrument by 
which prices attain their just_levels. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. F, W. Clarke describes the Government’s exhibits 
at the Buffalo Exhibition. Mr. Henry Gannett exposes 
some “ Statistical Blunders.” Mr. J. 1. Rodriguez deals 
with “The Spanish Treaty Claims Commission.” Mr. 
Stuart Robson defends actors from the charge of being 
illiterate, and points out the many real services rendered 


by actors to literature. 
——~6——= 


The Humanitarian. 

A FINE portrait of Professor Rhys Davids is the frontis- 
piece to a suggestive fragment by him on Buddhism as a 
moral force, in the September Humanitarian. He men- 
tions the special training of the heart inculcated in the 
direction of love,’ and the four Sublime States which 
resulted. A man was to sit down and deliberately set 
himself to regard, first, those near him, and especially 
his enemy, with thoughts of love. He was then gradually 
to extend the circle of the objects of his love till it 
included the whole world :— 

And thus the whole wide world, above, below, around, and 
everywhere, doth he pervade with heart of Love, far-reaching, 
grown great, beyond measure, free from the least trace of anger 
or ill-will. 

Next must be exercised Pity for all beings, then Sym- 
pathy, and finally the Even Mind is attained. 

The Greek Chargé @Affaires in London chats of 
his countrymen’s life and work. He remarks that 
there are very few abstentions from the poll in Greece, 
either in Parliamentary or in municipal elections. 
Auguste Sylvestre will win many thanks for his 
sympathetic survey of Maeterlinck and his works. A 
curious “sympathetic phenomenon” is recorded from 
America. Two telegraph operators, one at Pittsburg 
and the other at. New York, began work together with the 
wire alone connecting them—they have not seen each 
other—eleven years ago. Then they bore not the 
slightest resemblance to each other: now they are as 
alike as two peas. “They not only look alike, but think 
alike, talk alike, and act alike.” This transformation is 
attributed to the daily and compulsory communication of 
identical matter by. the simultaneous agency of electricity. 
They have the same words, ideas, feelings, at the same 
time. The review revives the memory of Komensky’s 
work, “The Labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of 


the Heart.” 
raoossssrsuyymws 


THE August number of the M/onde Moderne contains a 
great variety of articles. There is an interesting notice 
of Mozart in France by H. Buffenoir; the salons are 
noticed by A. Quantin ; and “A Mission to Discharged 
Women Prisoners in France” is dealt with by Voluisant. 
Several other articles on subjects equally diversé are 
worthy of attention. 
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CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

THE August number contains several very interesting 
articles. Mr. Ward’s account of the Nile reservoirs is 
noticed elsewhere. 

HARNESSING THE SUN. 

Dr. Robert H. Thurston contributes a paper upon 
the exhaustion of coal the world over, and the neces- 
sity of discovering some substitute for steam power. 
Water power is, of course, the most to be depended 
upon, wind being too uncertain. The tides are not 
utilised as yet, but sun power can be made _ use 
of. At present the value of machinery which 
depends upon the direct rays of the sun is not great 
excepting in regions where constant sunshine can be 
relied upon. John Ericsson, who experimented largely 
in the matter, pointed out that Upper Egypt will, in the 
course of a few centuries, derive signal advantage and 
attain a high political position on account of her perpetual 
sunshine, and the consequent command of unlimited 
motive force. The problem, says Dr. Thurston, is— 
to find a system of gathering and storing the energy of the 
direct rays of the sun, for utilisation in power production, by a 
special form of heat-motor ; to find, next, a method of trans- 
forming the energy thus collected into mechanical power ; and 
to discover a method of storing, for later use, excess power 
obtained during periods of sunshine, tiding over the sunless 
periods, The problem will be solved only when the system 
thus perfected is so designed and constructed as to be able to 
provide power for industrial purposes so cheaply that a business 
profit can be made through its use, 

TORPEDO-BOAT DEVELOPMENT. 

In a finely-illustrated paper Mr. Walter M. McFarland, 
late Chief Engineer of the United States Navy, describes 
the way in which the machinery of torpedo-boats has 
improved. One great advantage this style of boat 
possesses is that it entails a comparatively small outlay 
of money, and in consequence experiments are made with 
it which naval engineers would shrink from trying on 
large, expensive war vessels. Forced draft was first used 
in them, and the same may be said of water-tube boilers 
and turbine engines. The wonderful results attained by 
the turbine driven boats point, says Mr. McFarland, to 
the adoption of this machinery as the next most impor- 
tant development. He gives some details of the ill-fated 
Viper, which, since the article was written, has been 
lost on the Jersey coast, and says :— 

It may be mentioned here, as comparatively little is as yet 
known about the performance of steam turbines, that their 
economy at full power, and for a considerable range, is excel- 
lent. While the writer has found no records of the steam per 
horse-power of these torpedo-boats, experiments made with 
steam turbines built by the Westinghouse Machine Company, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., showed a steam consumption equivalent to 
fourteen pounds per indicated horse-power-hour in an ordinary 
engine. At half power the consumption had increased to only 
15.4 pounds per indicated horse-power-hour. 

Another interesting question discussed is the advisability 
of using liquid fuel. 

ZINC MINING, 

Mr. Day Allen Willey describes zinc mining in the United 
States, dealing chiefly with the Goplin district in Missouri. 
The district was first prospected for its lead deposits. 
Until 1874 mining was entirely confined to this metal, 
the zinc ore being considered valueless. The following 
particulars of the zinc output are interesting :— 

The output increased from 1,000 tons in: 1873 to 27,500 tons 
in 1880, 115,000 tons in 1890, and 139,000 tons in 1895, while 
the estimate for 1901 is 250,000 tons, slightly less than 1899, 
when the production reached 256,000 tons, the greatest in the 
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history of the field. On the other band, lead ore production has 
declined to about 25,000 tons—not from exhaustion of deposits, 
but by reason of the greater profit of zinc mining. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

L. S. Randolph writes upon Commercial Education for 
Engineers ; Joseph Horner on Machine Moulding ; Pro- 
fessor J. H. Kincaly upon Pneumatics, dealing chiefly 
with compressed air; and S. P. Gaylord describes 
Alternating Current Power Work. 


—_ +e — 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


THE August number contains few articles of general 
interest. 

HIGH SPEED LOCOMOTIVES. 

G. P. Watson writes upon the American locomotive as 
a high speed machine. He points out that :— 

The average speed on the railways of the United States is not 
markedly higher to-day than it was twenty-five years ago, 
between the principal cities of the Union, for at the period men- 
tioned it required only six hours to go two hundred and fifty 
miles upon express trains, and that is the time required now. 
It is not asserted that the managers of railways are indifferent to 
this state of affairs, and do not desire to make better. time; the 
contrary is true, and they have done what they could in certain 
directions to cut down the time between important terminals by 
straightening curves, reducing grades where possible, employing 
more powerful engines, and laying heavier rails, but the gains in 
time are slight in comparison with the public demand. 

Mr. Watson argues all through his article that it is not 
improved locomotives that are needed, it is an improved 
permanent way. He says :— 

Careful consideration of the subject under discussion—higher 
speed upon railways—leads to the belief that it will not be 
attained for some years to come unless there is a radical change 
in the permanent way itself, and I am of opinion that therein 
is the chief obstacle. All the railways in the United States 
pass through the lines of least resistance, except where detours 
are purposely made to include certain districts where Jarge 
amounts of profitable business can be had. The right-of-way in 
thickly settled portions is expensive, and if it is less costly to go 
three or more miles in an indirect line to avoid serious outlays 
or natural obstacles, the crooked route has in the vast majority 
of instances been laid out. 

ORE PRODUCTION IN THE LAKE REGION. 


James N. Hatch gives a long illustrated account of the 
ore-handling machinery on the great American lakes. 
He gives a table of the amount of ore produced. In 
1855 the output was 1,449 tons; in 1865, 193,758 tons ; 
in 1875, 881,166 tons; in 1885, 2,487,146 tons; and 
to-day it is 18,570,315 tons! He says :— 

When the only method of transporting ore from the mines to 
the docks was by means of wagons, four or five miles was about 
as far as it was practicable to bring the ore. Now it is trans- 
ported over a hundred miles from the Minnesota mines to the 
lake ports. When these great ore trains arrive at the port they 
are run out on the dock and the ore dropped out through the 
bottom of the car into the pockets of the ore docks, whence it is 
afterwards let out through chutes into the vessels, These docks 
have been constructed at an immense expense, and with these, 
as well as with the other labour-saving devices, every improve- 
ment possible has been made to save running expense. It is 
said that these docks have an aggregate length of over five miles 
and a storage capacity of 660,000 tons, one single dock being 
2,300 feet long, with a capacity of 57,600 tons. 

With the present dock equipment a ‘vessel Of 5,000 to 8,000 
tons can be loaded in three or four hours. 

These ore steamers are huge, ungainly things, with 
the machinery placed very far aft, having a great length 
of hull free for the ore. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


THe August numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
are not up to the usual standard. Indeed, with the 
exception of M. Charmes’ excellent bi-monthly chronicle, 
‘contemporary life and events are scarcely touched on. 
‘The place of honour in the first number is given to 

THE GOSPEL OF WORK, 
This article by M. Benoist traces, by the writer’s usual 
careful and accurate method, what may be called the 
evolution of the gospel of work as we to-day understand 
it in modern Europe. The French writer, as is natural, 
considers that the great Revolution entirely altered both 
‘the material and social position of the worker. He 
declares that, whereas during the old régime the feudal 
caste was everything, with the Revolution commerce, and 
the worker on whom commerce depends, took their 
proper place in the State, He attempts to tell the story 
of a now-forgotten book which produced a prodigious 
effect. at the time of its publication, and which was 
ascribed wrongly to Diderot, the real author being a 
‘more or less obscure individual named Morelli. In a 
sensé he was the precursor of Rousseau, who, in “ Emile,” 
comes to much the same conclusions ; both writers, at 
any rate in theory, exalting the worker far above the 
‘man of leisure. Apparently, M. Benoist would himself 
like to see the State become the one employer of labour, 
and he considers that this ideal is on the way to realisa- 
tion. 
A NEW.HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

M. Faguet, himself a noted historian, reviews at great 
length a new history of the French Revolution that is 
-published by M. Aulard, and which attempts to tell the 
.story from a political and philosophical rather than from 
a social or picturesque point of view. As the critic 
happily puts it, the book offers the history not of the 
Revolution, but of the growth of those ideas which 
brought about the great upheaval which, beginning in 
1788, lasted jv an active form till 1804. M. Faguet does 
not entirely agree with M. Aulard, for he considers that 
the Revolution has not yet finished its work, and that no 
account of it, from a theoretical point of view, can be 
complete which does not contain a summary of the 
nineteenth century. 

THE NEW RUSSIAN WRITER, GORKY. 

Count Melchior de Vogué, who has always specialised 
on Russian subjects—his, brother-in-law having been the 
famous. Annenkoff—tries to tell within the limits of a 
short. article the remarkable story of Maximus Gorky. 
The Count believes that this new writer will become as 
famous as is Tolstoy, and will leave in Russia as im- 
perishable a name as has Balzac in France. The name 
by which he has become known is a nom de plume, his 
real. mame-is Pechkof, and his pen-name, Gorky, literally 
means “ bitter.” The new writer comes of the people. 
He was born just thirty-two years ago at Nijni Novgorod. 
He had a sad, wretched childhood, and like all Russian 
orphans of the lower class, was early apprenticed to a 
hard taskmaster—in his case a cobbler. He seems to 
have been little more than a child when he ran away and 
became a vagabond, much of his early youth having been 
spent on the Volga, acting first in one capacity and then 
in another, on the small steamers which go up and down 
the huge Russian river.;. He, picked up some kind of 
education, and, at the age of twenty-three, his stories—or 
rather sketches—were published in a provincial paper. 

His. work was noticed by. Korolenko, who sought him 
out and introduced him to the great St. Petersburg 
reviews. Three years ago appeared the first col- 
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kcte’ volume of his works, hailed with enthusiasm by 
ail tk: critics, He also scored a popular success, and 
within a year 20,000 copies—in Russia a jrodigious 
edition—of his first book had been sold. The Count de 
Vogué attempts to analyse in what lies the new writer’s 
great power. To begin with, he seems to have wisely 
set himself to describe the life he knew so well, and like 
all great literary artists, he possesses to a supreme degree 
the power of choosing a suitable frame for each of his 
short, analectic stories; The French critic, while 
recognising Gorky’s wonderful talent, is painfully struck 
by the complete absence in his work of any moral or 
religious theory or social idea. Tourgenief, Dostoievsky, 
and Tolstoy are all thinkers and moralists first, and 
storytellers and writers afterwards. Gorky contents him- 
self with describing life exactly as he has seen it ; that is to 
say, from the point of view of an absolute agnostic, and 
according to the Count de Vogué, he entirely overlooks 
the strong religious sentiment or feeling which plays so 
great a part in the life of most Russians of the lower 
class. Either Russia has changed, or Gorky runs the 
risk of hearing, even from those who. most admire him, 
the words once addressed to him by Konovalof, 
“ Maximus, you are hiding the sky !” 
BRITISH CARICATURE. 

M. Filon, who devotes a great deal of his time to the 
study of British literature and art, begins in the second 
August number of the Revue what promises to be an 
exceptionally valuable contribution to the history of 
British caricature. In this first section he deals with the 
astonishingly powerful, if often coarse and odious, work 
done by Gillray and Rowlandson. He begins by observ- 
ing that now-a-days the English artist has become 
cosmopolitan. This was not the case a hundred years 
ago. Then both the British writer and the British 
painter remained essentially full of what M. Filon styles 
“* Englishry ,” and he gives as an example Hogarth, whom 
he declares to have been, after Shakespeare, the best 
exponent and translator, as it were, of the English 
character. Hogarth’s mantle, after a certain interval, 
fell, according to the French writer, on two men. 
The one was Thomas Rowlandson, the other James 
Gillray. They practically created what we now know 
as the art of caricature. What the weekly illustrated 
paper has now become, the caricature soon became ; 
ranging in price from three shillings to fifty guineas. 
Those who were not able to afford to purchase 
the newest Gillray or Rowlandson could obtain the loan 
of acertain number of their works for a few shillings ; 
and those, again, who did not care to go to this expense, 
could see the newest caricatures for nothing hung up in 
the windows of the print-sellers, who were then to be 
found in almost every London street. The French critic 
gives a rapid sketch of all the better known caricaturists 
of that day, from Paul Sandby, one of Hogarth’s own 
pupils, to Isaac Cruikshank, the little known father of a 
famous son. But he devotes many pages to Rowlandson 
and Gillray, who, almost exactly of an age, became the 
two great rival artists of their generation, though Gillray 
was infinitely the greater of the two. He tells a touching, 
tragic story of Gillray’s last days, and of his curious half- 
marriage to Miss Humphry, the daughter of his publisher. 
As has so often been the case with the world’s great 
humourists, Gillray went mad; but Miss Humphry 
remained his faithful nurse to the end, and never allowed 
him to share in the horrors of the eighteenth century 
mad-house. He was buried in the churchyard surround- 
ing St. James’s, Piccadilly, and among the mourners were 
Cruikshank and Landseer. 
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THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

WE have noticed elsewhere M. Suni’s article on double 
births, such as that of the famous Siamese twins. For 
the rest the Revue for August is fully up to its usual high 
standard of interest. 

THE FRENCH ARMY AND THE NATION. 

M. Gervais comments in a short paper on the move- 
ment for the reform in the French Army which he, like 
many others, has observed. He is no believer in the 
view that there is an absolute incompatibility between 
the Republic and the Army. On the contrary he declares 
that the Army is one of the constituents in the power of 
the democracy, and it ought to be associated with the 
democracy in order to aid and serve its interests. In 
return the democracy ought to contribute to the organisa- 
tion and development of the national forces. Under 
what form, he asks, can this union be accomplished? 
He thinks it might be done by various measures which 
would have the effect of stiffening the French Army, 
which is, in his opinion, at present in too fluid a state 
owing to the incessant stream of conscripts and the 
infinite variety of the terms of service. 

THE YUNNAN-SEN RAILWAY. 

M. Charavel contributes a short description of this pro- 
posed railway, the construction of which has been already 
approved by the French Chamber. It is intended to 
connect the French Colony of Tong-king with the 
important Chinese province of Yunnan, and M. Charavel 
is delighted to reflect that it is one of a number of pro- 
jects for the development of the French into China which 
will have the effect of annoying England in the Far East. 
Indeed, he looks forward to a time when the French 
flag shall wave over the left bank of the Yangs-tsze. 

BONAPARTE AND KELLERMAN, 

M. Gachot contributes some interesting unpublished 
documents on the relations between Bonaparte and 
Kellerman. Jt is acurious study to trace the steps which 
led to the Decree of the 2nd May, by which Carnot, 
on the advice of the Directory, entrusted the command of 
the Army of Italy to Bonaparte and Kellerman together. 
The victory of Lodi followed, and thereupon Bonaparte 
tore up the Decree. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TO-MORROW. 


M. Delvaille deals with this important subject, which, 
it may be noted, has aroused quite as much interest in 
England as in France. Across the Channel there has 
been a great quickening of University life, and the 
efficiency of University teaching has been notably 
increased. It is interesting to see that the problem of 
secondary education is also troubling our neighbours 
across the Channel ; they recognise that it is a question 
of the education of the young people who will one day 
have in their hands the destination of the country. 

M. Delvaille boldly proposes a scheme for establishing 
two kinds of teaching—the one directed towards the 
liberal professions which demands a high scientific and 


‘literary culture, and the other adapted for the industrial 


and commercial professions. It would be necessary, he 
oints out, to remove as far as possible any idea of 
inferiority from the latter class of teaching ; moreover, he 
says, the University in future ought to banish from its pro- 
gramme everything which is simply a burden on the 
memory, everything which is not intended as essential to 
develop the reflecting power. 
THE FRENCH HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
M. Mauclair discusses at some length the subject of 
the French historical novel. He complains that foreign 


nations read a great many French writers methodically 
and consistently, while French people read foreign works 
irregularly and without much judgment. Bjornson was 
recently furiously attacked for saying that the French 
were the Chinese of Europe and read nothing. M. 
Mauclair thinks that though the foreign writer exaggerated, 
yet there is a good deal of ground for complaining of 
what may be called the protectionist French spirit, at the 
same time he points out that there is a new and undeni- 
abie movement towards the,recognition of Art and Letters 
which comes from outside France. This movement, 
however, seems to require guidance, for while much of 
Kipling has been translated into French, our neighbours 
have yet to make acquaintance with Swinburne and 
Meredith. M. Mauclair contrasts this haphazard method 
with the methodical knowledge of literature shown by all 
cultivated English and German people. 
FRENCH DIPLOMACY IN CHINA, 

M. Tardieu discusses in detail the course of recent 
French diplomacy in China. On the whole he considers 
that it constitutes even a brilliant page in the history of 
Ycench diplomacy. 

ITALY AND SENOR CRISPI, 

Two articles may be grouped together, one by Raqueni 
on the situation in Italy, and the other by M. D’Aigneu 
on the late Senor Crispi. 

The writer who signs himself Raqueni considers that 
the economical and social condition of Italy is very 
grave. Socialistic ideas have penetrated to the 
working classes to such an extent that a great 
struggle with capital appears to be imminent. As 
is well known, the Italian artisan has to bear an 
enormous burden of taxation, but the reform of taxation 
will remain impossible without a great reduction in the 
expenses, notably of the military budget. At the same 
time we must draw a careful distinction between Northern 
and Southern Italy, for they are really like different 
countries. Northern Italy has shared in the march of 
civilisation, while Southern Italy, from a social point 
of view, has not changed much since the Revolution of 
1860. 

M. D’Aigneu’s study of Crispi is a brilliant sketch of a 
man whom it has been difficult for a Frenchman to 
appraise rightly. In M. D’Aigneu’s opinion the awful 
bloodshed of the Abyssinian War will never be washed 
away from Crispi’s memory. 





LA REVUE. 

La Revue for August, though containing many good 
papers on very varied subjects, contains few of special 
interest to English readers. 

PREMATURE PASSIONS. 

M. Lino Ferriani contributes a curious paper on “ Love 
in Children,” which, he says, presents many of the same 
features as in women. Children who fali passionately in 
love and are swayed by jealousy, under the influence of 
which they commit terrible crimes, are far from rare, if 
this writer—a criminal psychologist—is to be believed. 
Such an abnormal child will commit acts of vengeance 
and ferocity, which must have been planned long before- 
hand, and are such as only a man who was an expert 
criminal could carry out. Children, like women, make 
up in the refinement of their astuteness for their great 
lack of physical strength. M. Ferriani quotes ‘a number 
of instances of abnormal and violent passion in girls as 
young as ten and boys as young as nine, often of noble 
families. He insists that he raises this serious question 
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only as a warning to teachers and mothers lest in any 
way they should inadvertently awaken love before its 
time. Children in the close confinement of a large 
school are more free to give play to their premature 
passions. The whole article is a very interesting study 
in the psychology of abnormal children. 

ABYSSINIA AND FRANCE. 

M. Victor Goldorp continues his paper on Abyssinia, 
it rulers and its people. The second part is chiefly con- 
cerned with collecting and comparing of the best-known 
Frenchmen who have visited Abyssinia. The net result 
of their impressions is hardly calculated to encourage the 
French to make Abyssinia a field for exploitation and 
colonisation. Menelik, says one writer, looks with small 
favour on Europeans, and though outwardly polite, does 
his very best to prevent their settling in his dominions. 
He is more amiable to the French than to other nations, 
but does not keep his promises to them any better. 
‘Abyssinia, says another, is going downhill as fast as pos- 
sible, and its people becoming a prey to debauchery. 
Menelik is enlightened, but im>otent. According to a 
third he is the embodiment of conservatism. Hardly 
more than one of the authorities consulted is hopeful. 
-M. Goldorp himself, however, insists on the great 
strategical importance of Abyssinia, and urges that 
Menelik should be carefully watched. It is France’s 
interest to keep a vigilant eye on that highly uncertain 
but not negligible quantity. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING IN THE CONGO. 


It would be impossible for the most violent Gallophobe 
to pen worse indictments of French Colonial policy than 
are contained in articles written by Frenchmen them- 
selves for French magazines. M. Serge Basset’s article 
on. “What is Happening in the Congo” is a case in 
point. If what he says be true, nothing could be more 
admirably calculated to disgust all Frenchmen with 
schemes of colonisation, and to convert into a howling 
wilderness the wretched country made the subject of such 
schemes, than the proceedings of the Government in 
regard to the Congo. Since the partition of the Congo 
amongst a host of concessionaires, nearly sixty millions 
of French savings (presumably francs are meant) have 
been spent on this Colonial adventure ; but no one can 
say what there is to show for them. In 1894 France 
did trade with the Congo amounting to one and a half 
millions ; in 1897 this had decreased by nearly two-thirds. 
There seems now to be little going on excepting quarrels 
among the discontented concessionaires. Altogether 
there are forty societies of concessionaires in the Congo, 
of which only six or eight are making any profits or paying 
any dividends, 

MODERN JAPANESE NOVELS AS VIEWED BY A JAPANESE 
CRITIC. 

M. J. Iébla writes on the modern Japanese novel, an 
article which is largely quotation from another article by 
a Japanese writer published in a leading Japanese paper. 
As we should hardly like to indict French methods of 
colonisation so bitterly as the French themselves do, so 
no one but a Japanese critic would be so severe on the 
contemporary literature of that Oriental power. Briefly, 
this Japanese critic tells his literary brethren that they 
are trying to run before they can walk ; that their much- 
belauded productions are poor, half-formed, inartistic, 
childish creations ; that they are too ignorant even to be 
conscious of their own defects ; and that ‘until-they study 
great European works and learn to take pains they can 
never produce literature. é 





THE REvIEW OF. REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


WE have noticed elsewhere M. Villat’s article on Lord 
Rosebery, and for the rest it must be said that the Revue 
de Paris for August fairly well maintains the high reputa- 
tion which it has won of late years. 

THE SENUSSIS AND THE TUAREGS. 

The position of France in Northern Africa lends special 
interest to a remarkable article contributed by an Arab 
gentleman named Si Mohammed El Hachaichi belonging 
to an old Tunisian family. Some five years ago the idea 
of an alliance between France and the Mohammedan 
nation was suggested to him, and it made so great an 
impression that he made a secret journey to the oasis of 
Kufra where is the confraternity of the Senussis. He 
succeeded in seeing the great Shekiah Sidi El Mahdi to 
whom he gave a glowing account of the progress of Tunis 
and their French governors. The rest of his account is 
taken up by the beginning of a biography of the Shekiah, 
Benali Senussi, which is to be finished next month. 


PESSIMISM AND IBSEN; 


In an interesting paper M. Leichtenberger discusses the 
alleged pessimism of Ibsen. In this he offers a contrast 
to Wagner who proceeded from the sombre pessimism of 
Tristram to the resignation of Parsival, whereas Ibsen 
ever since Rosmersholm seems to be travelling towards 
an increasingly tragic conception of lifé, and to be more 
and more inclined to look with a hopeless eye upon his 
own artistic career and on the future of humanity. M. 
Leichtenberger distinguishes between mystic pessimism 
and realistic pessimism. The first has its origin in 
sentiment, in an intense pity for the inevitable ills of 
humanity, carried to its logical extreme it results in the 
aspiration towards the peace of the tomb, the Nirvana 
of Buddhism, and the denial of the will to live of 
Schopenhauer. 

Now it is notable that this form of mystic pessimism is 
almost entirely absent from the works of Ibsen. It is 
the other kind of pessimism, the realistic kind, which 
distinguishes him. This form is essentially intellectual. 
This kind of pessimism is radically opposed ‘to that: feel 
ing instinctive in many minds, that arouses the justice 
which will secure a triumph of good over evil both in the 
individual and in the social life, the realistic pessimism is 
aroused or produced to see reality as it is, that is to say, 
vulgar and sad. Society and its opinion is profoundly 
corrupt, based upon wickedness, and on the weak whom 
it oppresses with an odious severity. Whether this kind 
of pessimism is good or bad can hardly be decided 
because it leads to such different conclusions and pro- 
duces such different effects. It promotes a. spirit of 
discontent in mankind, and in that way it may be 
supposed to cause progress, though of course it runs the 
risk of causing revolutions instead. Although Ibsen is 
penetrated through and through with this form of 
pessimism, it would be wrong to imagine that he had 
given up all hope of improvement of humanity, that he 
was in fact a Nihilist. On the contrary, rightly con- 
sidered, Ibsen is a great idealist, in his eyes the source 
of all true life and happiness is love, not the egoistic 
passion, but that active life which gives without counting 
the cost and devotes itself without selfish thought. 

ITALIANS AND FRENCH IN ARGENTINA. 

M. Daireaux, who last year wrote upon the work of 
the French and English settlers in the Argentine 
Republic, now: goes on to explain the rivalry between the 
French and Italians in that fertile country of South 
America. The Italian invasion of the Argentine has 
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been steady and persistent ever since 1860, and the 
result is that they have taken the place of the French as 
the most important foreign element in the Republic. All 
parts of Italy have contributed to this emigration, which 
is really due to a natural desire to escape the burden of 
over-taxation and military service at home. Sometimes 
an entire Italian village will emigrate to Argentina with 
the Mayor and the Cure. Unlike other colonists, these 
Italians dislike new regions, and prefer to go to districts 
which are already fairly populous. 
A FRENCH VIEW OF NEW YORK. 

In a brightly written paper M. Anet records his im- 
pressions of New York, its social and intellectual life, 
the administration of justice, the American youth, the 
theatre, and, last but not least, the American woman and 
young girl, He is particularly struck by the strength of 
American patriotism, which overrides all original 
differences of race and religion. The American, he 
says, is conscious of the defects and vices of his republic, 
but he will not permit a foreigner to tell him of them. 
M. Anet gives an admirable presentation of the unique 
position which the American woman occupies in the 
national life. Her complete liberty, her grace and 
charm, and her high degree of intellectual culture ; 
these are the points which he emphasises, and, added to 
them, the general purity of the national feeling about 
women. In society or in the street, he says, women are 
treated with equal respect. Similarly, he does justice to 
the American young man, whose ideal of happiness is 
thoroughly good and domestic. M. Anet accuses him, 
however, of being a trifle too fond of drinking, and 
declares that in New York the same tacit tolerance is 
extended to this failing as is granted by some French 
people to what we should consider much graver irregu- 
larities. 

In general, M. Anet noted in New York the complete 
absence of the retired official class so numerous in 
Europe. No one lounged about ; everyone was “ hust- 
ling.” The New Yorkers preached continually the gospel 
of work. But M. Anet is haunted by a lingering doubt 
whether they really enjoy life, because they do not seem 
to have thought of organising their leisure with the same 
intelligence and ardour which they devote to acquiring 


their wealth. 
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THE August Cosmopolitan has a very bright and varied 
bill of fare. Mr. F. A. Talbot tells again the favourite 
tale of “ the rejuvenation of Egypt,” boldly describing the 
construction of the Nile dams as “the greatest engineer- 
ing achievement the world has ever seen,” and as one 
that “will remain as permanent a monument of the 
British occupation of the country as the Pyramids are of 
the greatness and prosperity of the land of the Nile under 
the Pharaohs.” Mr. Richard T. Ely analyses the Steel 
Trust as monopoly raised to the third power; the 
monopoly of a sharply limited mineral supply; the 
monopoly of patents and secret processes; and the 
monopoly of transport and kindred agencies. If, he says, 
we wish to maintain a competitive order of society, the 
number of competitors must be large; and to this end 
he calls for a/revision of patent laws, and of the laws of 
inheritance, as well as for a better administration of the 
law. Lavinia Hart declares that “ the ideal husband ” can 
only be shaped by the mother while the future man is still 
a toddler in the nursery. Viola Allen’s paper, the making 
of an actress, Hobart H. Burr’s on American womer- 
musicians, and Edith Davids on the art of make-up, 
form a triplet of articles of special interest to lovers of 
the boards. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 
AN ITALIAN VIEW OF CECIL RHODES. 

IN a long illustrated article on Cecil Rhodes, the 
Nuova Antologia (August 16th) gives not only a personal 
sketch of the “ Napoleon of the Cape,” but also a very 
impartial account of the events leading up to the Trans- 
vaal War. The report that Rudyard Kipling suggested 
to Cecil Rhodes that on the monument to be erected in 
commemoration of the siege of Kimberley, he (Rhodes) 
should be represented by a sphinx, and that Mr. Rhodes 
immediately resolved to act on the suggestion, appeals to 
the writer of the article—Gorgo Silente—as singularly 
typical of his subject. He sees in him many Napoleonic 
qualities—his decision of character, his aloofness from other 
men, and his extraordinary personal fascination over those 
with whom he comes in immediate contact. The writer 
declares that the war was not directly of his making, 
though it was the outcome of his Imperialist policy. Of 
his immense fortune he writes: “ He does not care to 
spare himself either work or fatigue or perils, but rather 
to satisfy his ambition. This is the motive-power which 
urges him on from one scheme to another; this is the 
dominating passion which justifies the title conferred on 
him of Napoleon of the South.” 

The same number contains an excellent illustrated 
article on the Glasgow Exhibition, full of cordial admiration 
for the way in which the scheme has been carried out, and 
regretting only that Italy has had no share in its success. 

MISSIONS IN CHINA, 

The Axntologia for August Ist prints an interesting 
study of missionary methods in heathen lands by Professor 
Labanca, of Rome, in ‘hier he sums up the actual 
position in China 4¢ follows 4° 27) 8S. 

The undenjrb!e. historical. fact is that neither Catholic nor 
Protestant raissioniriés hate been free* from'fanits, They have 
been guilty‘eitker ‘cf too mach z¢cl, or of top much disregard 
for the beliefs and customs of the Chinese, or of arrogance and 
Loy sg towards the people who gave them hospitality. Let 
us be clear on this subject. Are these really the causes of the 
Chinese war against Europeans? It does not appear so to those 
who study the facts impartially and without preconceived preju- 
dices. The main fault lies—to return to the legend of paradise— 
not with Adam or Eve, but with the Serpent, and the Serpent 
in this case was the foreign protection accorded from interested 
motives. The faults of the missionaries cannot be excused, much 
less justified ; but the cause of so much evil lies in this, that 
through the protection of interested Powers the missionaries 
became, unhappily, the vanguard of merchants and ambassadors 
and foreign soldiers. 

The professor goes on to point out that the most typical} 
and the most disastrous example of this policy was to be 
seen in the conduct of the German Bishop Anzer in the 
province of Kiaou-Tchaou. 

The Civilta Cattolica (August 3rd) publishes an article 
onthe scope and aims of Christian Democracy, an article 
clearly designed to place itself in line with the policy 
laid down in the recent Papal encyclical Graves de 
Communi, 





For the September Gz7s Realm the editress has 
secured permission to reproduce some very curious and 
quaint original drawings by Queen Victoria and the 
present King. The late Queen’s drawings are naturally 
very German and distinctly stiff in character, many 
of them “V.R. del. after Landseer” somewhere in 
the early forties ; but the most interesting is one which 
“V.R. del. after Sir W. Ross, January 1845,” represent- 
ing’ Victoria (The Empress Frederick) and Albert (the 
present King) as two funny and slightly podgy little 
figures in the costume of Gotha peasants. 
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GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


—+—— 
Nord und Siid. 

RICHARD KOCHLICH writes an article upon auto- 
mobiles, in which he points out that Germany was the 
birthplace of all the most essential inventions which 
made the automobile possible. The benz- motor, he 
says, like so many epoch-making inventions, is a child 
of German genius and industry. It originated from the 
Otto gas-engine, another German product. Daimler, 
who invented the benz-motor, has been able to perfect 
it and carry out many other ideas, unlike Von Drais, the 
inventor of the bicycle, which was perfected in England 
and France. ad 

Mr. Kochlich comments upon the absurd restrictions 
once in force against motor carriages, and says that 

whilst accidents occurring with electric trams and 
tradesmen’s carts are looked upon as inevitable, those 
caused by automobiles are most severely dealt with. He 
points out the obvious advantages of motor-driven 
waggons, etc., in space occupied and in cleanliness. 
The initial cost is greater, but when idle a motor eats 
nothing. Tremendous speeds are, of course, unnecessary 
and dangerous for ordinary traffic. 

Bruno Bauch writes upon Schopenhauer’s personality 
in his teachings. 

~ + Monatsschrift fiir Stadt und Land. 

At Niklashausen ‘there is acted every year, so it 
appears, a people’s play called “ Hans Bohm, the Piper 
of. Niklashausen.” Like many other of these plays, it is 
becoming, known, and ‘n consequence the- stage has to 
be enlargéd for next. yéar.. Dr. R, Kern, the priest of 
the village, has dramatised* the story. “Ih the article 
“F, S,”.contribujes oi the subject he gives'a good many 
details about Béhini,’ vdinting | tt, that- "now-a-days he 
would be called a social reformer, but in ‘those days was 
called a saint. He headed a peasant revolt and was 
captured and burned at Wiirzburg. 

Van Ungern-Sternberg, in his monthly survey of 
German politics, takes a very gloomy view. of the numerous 
bank failures which have recently taken place. Nor 
does the present condition of the tariff system meet with 
his approval. Still, in diplomatic circles there is far less 
agitation, as the Chinese question is settled in a sori of 
way. He sees a good deal of significance in the Austrian 
Emperor’s journey to Bohemia. 

Ulrich von Hassell, whose monthly article on German 
colonial politics is probably the most interesting to 
English-speaking people in the magazine, deals this 
month principally with Kiautschau and the Kameroons. 
So little is known in England about this latter colony 
that it is instructive to learn that the natives are good 
workers and that indiarubber is plentiful. The writer also 
comments upon the abolition of slavery in German East 
Africa. 

Deutsche Revue. 

Dr. Hermann Eichhorst, of Zurich, contributes an 
interesting article upon the necessity of taking great care 
as to what sort of food we eat. He says that whoever 
desires to retain good health must be careful as to what 
he eats and how he eats, and anyone suffering from sick- 
ness will most quickly recover good health if he remembers 
that this object is often more quickly attained by means 
of a good cook than by means of an apothecary. 

-In a study of the artistic side of Bismarck’s nature, 
Ludwig Aegidi says that no one could really appreciate the 
great Chancellor who had not learned to know this side 
of him. The article shows how large was the range o 
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subjects in which Bismarck took an interest. Dr. Wein- 
stein writes upon poetry of learned men. Gustus v. 
Gruner gives an interesting further instalment of his auto- 
biography. 2 
Deutsche Rundschau. 

Otto Seeck writes upon the local defences of towns 
in the Roman Empire. He points out that every town 
had practically to rely upon itself in case of invasion. 
If it fell, it generally meant slavery or death for the 
inhabitants. This was, we should imagine, a very good 
spur for defensive measures. Raphael as a world-power 
forms the subject of a sketch by Herman Grimm. The 
writer narrates how he has often before attempted to write 
a life of Raphael, and has always failed. He was more 
successful with Michael Angelo. He draws comparisons 
between the two great Italians. Michael Angelo lived to 
a great age and lived his life before all men, whereas 
Raphael died befere he was forty and lived a life of 
seclusion. Nothing seems to be known of his upbring- 
ing, and he showed as much genius and technical skill 
in his first painting when he was. twenty-one as in any 
of his later pictures. Michael Angelo belongs to the 
same’ school as Donatello, Vernini and. Rubens, but 
Raphael stands.alone ; he had no one either to precede 
him or to follow. The paintings of Michael Angelo 
contain no happiness either of figure or scene. How, 
asks Mr. Grimm, is it possible to explain such a genius 
as Raphael. The young master could have had no 
experience, no previous pictures having anything like the 
spiritual beauty of his own. 


Ueber Land und Meer. 

The August issue contains a great number of fine 
pictures, The best illustrated article is that by August 
Sperl on the towns of Old Ulm ; all the pictures are 
printed in colour, and are very well done indeed. Another 
coloured plate represents two tea clippers racing home. 
The short description accompanying it points out that 
these clippers are once more holding their own with the 
steamers which threatened entirely to supersede them. 
The modern sailing clipper is built up to 5,000 tons, and 
with a favourable breeze easily passes the 12-knot 
steamer. The largest clipper afloat only requires 25 to 
30 men to manage her, and it costs nothing to drive her, 
whilst the whole of her hull is available for cargo. Four 
to five.masts is the rule for this sort of ship. 

In an illustrated article upon Toxophilite societies in 
France, P. Kauffmann mentions the interesting fact that 
in France alone there are some 30,000 members, and that 
this sport has there assumed almost a national character. 
L. Schulze-Briick writes upon automobiles, and the new 
discoveries of frescoes in Pompeii give rise to an interest- 
ing descriptive article. The whole number is very much 
up-to-date and is well printed. 





THE shrinkage of the world and the next-door-neigh- 
bourhood of all the peoples are illustrated in Major 
Maunsell’s paper in the Geographical Fournal for 
August. He mentions a place named Jelu, in Central 
Kurdistan, where people talking a little English were 
easy to find, but where he found also a man who had 
been through the recent Spanish War as an American 
sailor and had just returned to tend his home farm, an 
old man who knew London well, and a man who had 
just come back from a successful tour in Brazil and was 
starting for Lisbon to claim a bequest from a fellow- 
merchant. “ This,” says the Major, “gives a good idea 
of the extraordinary way in which these people exploit 
the whole world in their tours. 
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A SOcIAL AND EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


A SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT 
IN S.E. LONDON. 

A MOVEMENT of considerable interest and promise has 
been set on foot in this district. With good fortune, good 
management, and adequate support it is likely to be 
followed by beneficial and far-reaching results. 

Mrs. Bridges Adams, M.L.S.B., who, holding her seat 
on the London Schocl Board as the direct representative 
of labour and education, is absolutely free from the con- 
trol of party and of sect, has, during the past few years, 
been forming a homely residential centre of social and 
educational work in her constituency, which comprises 
the parliamentary divisions of Woolwich, Greenwich, 
Deptford, and Lewisham. 

Mrs. Adams and those associated with her aim at 
strengthening and developing the educational side of the 
labour movement in South-east London by bringing 
together the people of the working class, and 
“educationists” of all classes.) The movement is 
absolutely unconnected with any religious denomination 
or political party, and is ent:rely democratic in_ its 
methods. By acting in conjunction with the organised 
workers of the district (co-operators, trade unionists, and 
members of the Women’s Co-operative Guilds), every 
effort is made to further the greatest possible development 
of popular education, not only in connection with the day 
schools, but also in connection with the evening schools, 
a matter demanding special attention at this juncture. 

Mrs. Adams is a member of the Evening Continuation 
Schools Committee of the London School Board, and 
judging from the success which has attended special even- 
ing schools, in the rougher districts in the constituency, 
she holds strongly that educational representatives of the 
people, working through the evening schools, have at 
hand a most powerful means of grappling with the evil 
known as “ Hooliganism.” The “ Hooligan” receives a 
valuable lesson in citizenship by coming to the people’s 
schools, even if he is, in the first place, attracted by the 
gymnastics, which the Board of Education wish to dis- 
courage. But the so-called “ Hooligan” has shown in 
Greenwich evening schools that he can appreciate 
lessons in elementary science, history and ambulance 
and first aid to the injured. 

In this district much has been done to develop not 
only the purely educational, but also the social and 
recreative side of evening school work. 

The Government are seriously impeding the progress 
of such work, and friends of education residing in the 
district can render valuable assistance in the Greenwich 
Schools during the coming winter. They can serve as 
school managers ; they can visit the schools and so learn 
at first hand what is being done, and by acting as mis- 
sionaries in rough districts they can help to bring in the 
mentally and morally “halt and blind.” In this way a 
Mr. Greenwood, a local manager of Greenwich Schools, 
has brought in many whom the religious organisations 
have utterly failed to touch, and splendid material the 
men have turned out to be. 

Other educational activities already successfully com- 
menced in the district are movements for high-class 
concerts, high-class lectures, and picture exhibitions. 
Classes are being formed for the study of social science. 

Many co-operators and trade unionists serve on the 
various local groups of school managers. These, report- 
ing to their organisations, have caused a keener interest 
to be taken in the schools. Lectures to explain the 
duties of school managers are being organised for the 
coming winter. 
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The work has been much hampered during the past 
year through lack of funds,and Mrs. Adams now asks to be 
freed from financial responsibility, and to place the settle- 
ment house in the hands of a committee. £350 per annum 
for three years will enable the residential centre to be 
carried on. Mrs. Bridges Adams will continue to act as 
Hon. Sec. and director of educational work, and Miss 
Pearce, a well-known member of the Women’s Co-opera- 
tive Guild, will be at the head of the house. The 
Countess of Warwick has kindly consented to act as 
Treasurer, and among the sympathisers with the move- 
ment are the Rev. Dr. Clifford, Rev. Stewart Headlam, 
Mr. Alexander McLeod, the Co-operator, Mr. W.T. Stead, 
and Rev. George Critchley. 

Though developments on a very much larger scale are 
possible even now, it is at present felt that the work which 
is now waiting to be done can best be carried on by 
proceeding on the same quiet, unostentatious lines as 
hitherto, : 

A small but very good students’ library has been formed 
at the Settlement House. 

Women of education and leisure who would wish to 
take active part in the movement can obtain board and 
residence at a moderate price at the Settlement House, 
Hughenden, Coleraine Road, Westcombe Park, S.E. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE September Blackwood is varied and interesting. It 
opens with an article of personal recollections by the late 
Charles Salaman of Pianists of the Past. Hamish Stuart 
writes on Cricket Records, and Stephen Gwynn describes 
his experiences with a pilchard fleet off Cornwall. An 
anonymous writer discourses sympathetically concerning 
the achievements of Skinner of Skinner’s Horse, the 
founder of the irregular cavalry of Bengal, who was 
born in 1778 and died in 1841. There is an article 
on the state of Ireland, which contains more truth 
than is usual in B/ackwood’s articles on Ireland. It 
opens with an eulogy of Cromwell’s policy in Ireland, 
and tells the Irish landlords that they have only 
themselves to blame for the position in which they are 
placed. It is through the ignorance and idleness of 
such men that their order is brought into danger. The 
writer of “Musings without Method” writes sarcasti- 
cally concerning Mr. Hall Caine and his book. His 
point of view may be seen from the concluding para- 
graph :— 

In conclusion, we owe Mr. Caine our sincere thanks for 
beguiling our leisure witha romance of Italy. His characters 
are not wholly strange ; you might meet the most of them in 
Bloomsbury or Bedford Park. But he has chosen such names 
for them as arouse the dullest curiosity. The Egyptian donkey- 
drivers call their beasts Mr. Gladstone, Mrs. Langtry, and what 
not, and Mr. Caine has followed a pleasant example. His 
donkeys (if he will pardon the term) are all princes, kings, and 
popes, and it is only on reading his book that we discover the 
pleasantry. 





THE Young Man offers biographic samples from three 
very different stages of life. Mr. Crooks gives fine 
thumbnail sketches of coming Young Unionists—Lord 
Curzon, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. Winston Churchill, and 
Mr. Wyndham. Dean Farrar is characterised by Mr. 
A. R. Buckland: and Dr. Newman Hall tells what he 
finds life to be like at eighty-five. Mr. Crooks thinks 
Lord Hugh’s proper métier would have been a Cardinal 
in the Middle Ages. 
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THE BOOK' OF THE MONTH. 


a 


‘THE ETERNAL CITY.” * 


“PSHE ETERNAL CITY” is an ambitious failure. 
I am very sorry, for the author is a good man 
capable of better things. But this last book of 

his is his worst. I tried the experiment of reading aloud 
the first few chapters, but came to the conclusion that 
“The Eternal City” was going to be an eternal bore. 
Afterwards I read the last half of the book right 
through to the end, and came to the conclusion 
that it was a fantastic monstrosity. Having come to 
this conclusion, I read with some amazement extracts 
from the Press notices. From them I learn that the 
work is a “ masterpiece”; it is “a pure, living, exquisite 
piece of work”; “to read it is to drink from a fountain 
of hope and strength.” Nay, more, it is “a veritable 
gospel.” In short, the praises bestowed upon this work 
by some of its critics would probably be regarded as a 
trifle overdone if the reviewers were handling the works 
of one William Shakespeare. It is “a triumph of imagi- 
nation” ; “reveals the author at the very zenith of his 
gift”; “the pace and passion of the story are tre- 
mendous” ; “Mr. Caine’s new work ranks among the 
vital things of literature” ; “it is full of sorrow, gladness, 
humour, but its greatest wealth is its wealth of contagious 
and engrossing emotion.” 

Most of these quotations are from our provincial 
friends, but the Standard finds it “an astonishing 
book”; and even the British Weekly finds that “the 
author has far higher and more prominent ends than 
the securing of a popular success. In this book he gives 
the public his very best.” 

I quote these eulogistic paragraphs in order to give 
Mr. Hall Caine the benefit of the judgment of the best 
things that have been said about his book by other 
reviewers, who, I am willing to admit, may be much 
more capable than myself of forming a judgment. So 
I read the book again; but I can only speak of the 
book as I found it at first. Heaven forbid that I 
should deny that Mr. Caine wrote it with other than the 
loftiest aims. I think Mr. Caine always writes with 
lofty aspirations, only he has tackled in this story a 
theme too high for him, and the result, so far as one 
reader is concerned, has been disastrous. 

Within the last year or two four novels have appeared 
dealing with modern Rome. Of these four by far the 
best, regarded as a study of the actual Rome of to-day, 
the Pope, the King, Cardinals, and financiers, was Zola’s 
“Rome.” As a story, it was poor enough; but as a 
piece of journalistic photography, it leaves the reader 
simply lost in. amazement at the fidelity of the por- 
traiture and at the industry with which the detail is 
worked out. I had gone over the ground traversed by 
Zola a few years before, and in every page I recognised 
the fidelity with which the author had reproduced the 
actual conditions which exist both in the Vatican and 
the Quirinal. Compared with Zola’s description, the 
books of Mrs. Humphry Ward and Marie Corelli are 
hardly to be regarded as serious efforts at accurate 
and comprehensive portraiture. .For both of them 
Rome was but a background which they utilised as 
part of the machinery of their story. Mr. Hall 





* “The Eternal City.” By Hall Ccine. (London: rg0z. Price 6s.) 


Caine’s book more directly challenges comparison with 
Zola’s, witheresults that are in almost every respect detri- 
mental to the English author. Zola painted the Pope 
as he is. Mr. Hall Caine presents us with a fairyland 
kind of Pontiff, who ends the story by surrendering the 
temporal power after a series of adventures which are 
quite fantastic. Roman Catholics will naturally be out- 
raged by such a free handling of the august Pontiff, who 
is to them the vicegerent of God, the official head on 
earth of the divine instrument appointed for the salvation 
of mankind. But if they reflect a little, they will dis- 
cover in this attempt to exploit the Pope for the purpose 
of a popular novel an indirect tribute to the hold which 
the Pope possesses upon the imagination even of ultra 
Protestants. 

This book is literature in the same way that the mam- 
moth posters on a gigantic hoarding are art. When you 
address a great mob, or when you have to catch the eye 
of an immense multitude of preoccupied persons, you 
need to print in very large capitals, and to illustrate your 
text by pictures executed in the most glaring colours, Mr. 
Hall Caine in this book develops the knack of the artist of 
the hoarding toits last point of development. Everything is 
strained, garish, violent, unreal. There isno rest. Every- 
thing is forced, exaggerated, intensified, so as to pro- 
duce a sensational effect upon the mind of the reader. 
Hardly anything is left for the imagination. It is possible 
Mr. Hall Caine may deny this, may even be amazed that 
such a charge could be brought against him. Should 
this be so, we can only take shelter behind the familiar 
quotation of the north-country pitman’s wife, who, when 
explaining her standard of taste in the choice of apparel, 
exclaimed : “ None of your gaudy colours for me. Give 
me plain red and yellow.” “The Eternal City” is not 
so much a painting as a printing executed in the most 
glaring and gaudy style of chromolithography, adapted 
for use on the city hoardings. 

There is, of course, a great deal to be said in defence 
of this art of the hoarding. The plea that can be put 
forward for it is similar to the justification which is 
constantly pleaded for the actors who play to the penny 
gaff. The dense, uncultured crowd of costermongers and 
their girls, dock-labourers and factory lasses, who come to 
spend an evening seeing the play, require the drama to 
be served up hot and strong. There must be no sparing 
of the limelight. The villain must have his villainy 
depicted on every inch of his ruffianly carcase; the 
limelight must be turned full on to the. faces of the hero 
andthe heroine at the critical moment, so that 
every boy and girl in the gallery may see their bosoms 
swell, and may note the agonised quiver which convulses 
their features, and see the tears rush in floods from their 
eves. -The simple, elemental emotions must be portrayed 
with exaggerated emphasis, otherwise they will not reach 
the gallery. The hero must not declaim—he must rant ; 
the heroine must not sob—she must wail; and as for 
the villain, he departs scowling, with his hand upon his 
sword, declaring that “a time will come!” His accents 
must be of the most blood-curdling description, if they 
are to go down with the gods. “The Eternal City,” 
from the first page to the last, is conceived and carried 
out in the spirit of the penny gaff. 
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You can hardly repress a feeling of sorrowful sym- 
pathy for the author. His story might have been less 
offensive, had he not insisted upon displaying it, as it 
were, by magic lantern. Many a painted slide looks 
well enough when it is in the hand; but when it is 
placed in the lantern and the oxy-hydrogen light is 
turned on, with the result that a picture magnified fifty 
diameters is flung upon the sheet, every defect comes out 
into glaring relief. It is impossible for any one to display 
his characters in this stereopticon fashion without 
subjecting both himself and his creations to an ordeal 
which it is almost impossible they can survive. 

It would be absurd to complain of Mr. Hall Caine for 
dealing with the subject in this fashion. He has his 
public, and, no one knows better than he what is neces- 
sary to fetch them. That he has fetched them in the 

resent case appears to be beyond question. When the 
eben is ringing with cheers, and the gods of the gallery 
Olympus shake the roof with their applause, it is ridicu- 
lous to complain that the actor in the melodrama has 
ignored the subtleties of his art, or that his style of 
rendering human emotion would seem little less than 
barbarous to the cultured haditués of the Comédie 
Frangaise. The subtleties and the niceties of the 
dramatic art, which would be appreciated in the house of 
Moliére, would be thrown away upon an audience in 
Whitechapel. It is a great thing to know your public, 
and to play up to it; and when you have to spread the 
canvas before a busy, indifferent, and apathetic crowd, 
you need your magic lantern and you need your mega- 

hone. In “The Eternal City” we have the oxo- 

ydrogen in full blast, and chapter after chapter the 
author roars through a gigantic megaphone his message 
to the people. 

The whole setting of the thing is melodramatic. Here, 
for instance, is the scene when the heroine recalls the 
night of her undoing. Roma is in her boudoir, and 
the wood in the stove is burning in fitful blue and red 
flames :— 

There was no other light in the room, and Roma lay with 
her body on the floor and her face buried in the couch. The 
world outside was full of fearful and unusual noises. Snow 
was still falling, and the voices heard through it had a 
peculiar sound of sobbing. The soft rolling of thunder came 
from a long way off, like the boom of a slow wave on a distant 
beach, At intervals there was the crackle of musketry, like the 
noise of rockets sent up in the night, and sometimes there were 
pitiful cries, smothered by the unreverberating snow, like the 
cries of a drowning man on a foundering ship.at sea. 

After this thrilling overture, Roma, face downwards, 
sees in her nightmare the incidents of a night that was 
hardly six weeks past, of which no more need be said 
than that at its close she went out of the room, “with a 
long shudder . . . trembling and silent, like one who had 
passed through an earthquake, the human earthquake 
that lays bare the secret of sex.” Then again comes the 
throbbing beat of the big drum, and the slow music. We 
hear the consolations of the Countess, that “ After all, 
God is merciful. ... Besides the Baron is a man of 
honour.” 

The sobbing sounds in the snow, the cries far away, the 
crackle of the rifle-shots, the rumble of the thunder broke in 
again, and the elements outside seemed to whirl round her in the 
tempest of her trouble.’ 

And as it is in that scene, so it is always, wherever you 
open the book. The physical sensations of the author’s 
personages are portrayed with persistent iteration, and 
the same strain and effort which makes the villain 
on the stage roll his eyes and convulse his features. For 
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instance, in a scene between Roma and her aunt, who 
was reproaching her for displaying herself at the theatre 
with the enemy of the man who had seduced her, Roma 
lost her temper with the old woman, which is thus 
described :— 

Roma’s bosom was swelling in her heavy breathing. Her 
heart was beating violently, and her head was dizzy. All the 
bitterness of the evening was boiling in her throat, and it burst 
out at length in a flood. 


A few moments afterwards we are told that :— 

Roma was superb, with her head thrown back, her eyes flam- 
ing, and her magnificent figure swelling and heaving under her 
clinging gown. 

On another occasion we are told that “with colour 
heightened by emotion and the bath,” Roma was more 
lovely that night than she had ever been before. The 
blood pulsed visibly under her skin ; her bosom rose and 
fell, and her eyes gleamed with looks of love under the 
upward look of their black lashes. 

This was the very style of the London Fournal in the 
old days, when it was the favourite of the servants’ 
parlour. Her violet eyes “ become red with anger and 
terror.” We are spared no sensation—how she goes to 
bed at night, and in the morning how she lies on her 
back and stretches out both arms “ for sheer sweetness 
of strength and love.” “ Body and soul were suffused 
with joy, and she leapt out of bed with a spring.” 

In the love-scene, in which, in a flood of hysterical 
tears, she flings herself literally at the feet of her lover, we 
have the supreme example of Mr. Hall Caine in his 
megaphone style. 

‘* David,” she cried. 

“Don't do that. Get up,” he answered— 

a remark natural enough in the circumstances. 
Mr. Hail Caine tells us, 

his thoughts were in a whirl. He had been standing aside 
trembling for Roma as he had never trembled for himself in 
the hottest moments of his public life; and now he was alone 
with her, and his love was beating in his breast in stabs... . . 
Her tears and her passion bore down everything, 

“* Roma,” he answered, breathing hard, ‘‘ don’t talk like that. 
I can’t bear it.” 

But on she goes, through fresh bursts of tears, until she 
makes in plain words a declaration of her love. 

He could not speak now. His words were choking in his 
throat. 

She went on, in a torrent of tears. At last, clenching 
his hands behind his back to keep himself from throwing 
his arms round her, he began, trembling all over, to repel 
her advances. Then, with a cry of passion and remorse, 
she flung both arms about his neck. “He had stood 
during this fierce struggle of love and pain, holding him- 
self in, until his throbbing nerves could bear the strain 
no longer.” 

“Come to me, come to me,” he cried, and at the 
moment when she threw herself upon him, he stretched 
out his arms to receive her. He clasped her in his arms 
with redoubled ardour, and pressed her to his breast, and 
kissed her. The love so long pent up was bursting out 
like a liberated cataract that sweeps the snow and ice 
before it. Under the warmth of his tenderness, she 
dropped her head on to his breast to conceal her face in 
her shame. 

Again and again he folds her afresh in his strong 
embrace, and kisses her head as it lay on his breast :— 

Again he detained his arms about her in a passionate embrace, 
ot covered her hair and her hands and her finger tips with 
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He put her to sit in a chair, and sat himself on the arm 
of it— 
with his face to her face, and her arms still round his neck. He 
ran his hand through her hair, and kissed her forehead. She 
drew back her head so that she might put her lips to his forehead 
in return, and he kissed her full round throat. . . . Then they 
heard all the bells of Rome were ringing for them, and the Ave 
Maria was their own, When they looked out of the window, 
the Mother of Cities lay below, in its lightsome whiteness, and 
over the ridge of its encircling hills the glow of the departing 
sun was rising in vaporous tints of amber and crimson into the 
transparent blue, with the dome of St. Peter’s like a balloon 
ready to rise into_a celestial sky.” 

It took him half an hour to say adieu, after the last 
kiss, and the last handshake. Their arms would stretch 
out to the utmost limit, and then close again for another 
and another and yet another embrace. 

When at length Rossi was gone, Roina ran into her 
bedroom to look at her face in the glass :— 

‘* The golden complexion was heightened by a bright spot on 
either cheek, and a tear drop was glistening in the corner of 
each of her eyes,” 

The key to the defects of this book is to be found on 
the back of the title-page. It is as follows :— 

‘¢ This is to certify that we have printed 100,000 copies of the 
first edition of this volume.” 

It is that straining after great circulation, the necessity 
of attracting the 100,000 readers, that accounts for the 
defects to which I have alluded. Mr. Hall Caine has 
ever had his 100,000 public before his eye, and he lays on 
his paint not so much with a brush as with a trowel. 

So much for the point of literary workmanship. From 
another point of view, the book is even more open to cen- 
sure. What may be called the transpontine, or bill-poster, 
or megaphonic style of Mr. Hall Caine has at least the 
justification of success in his appeal to his public; and 
as to reach your public is the first object of every author, 
Mr. Caine may naturally say that as he attains his end, 
he does not mind so much about his means, But no 
such excuse is available in answer to the second criticism 
which he has brought upon himself in this book. It is 
easy to understand why he should have placed the scene 
of his story in Rome. There is no city in the world 
round which cluster so many memories of the past, or in 
which are to be found so many sharp contrasts in the pre- 
sent, as the city of the Czesars and the Popes. It affords 
a setting for any drama or melodrama which is without a 
rival. The Coliseum, St. Peter’s, the castle of St. Angelo, 
the Vatican, the Quirinal, the Forum, the Pantheon— 
these are the names of places known to, and more or less 
realised by, all mankind. Therefore, Mr. Hall Caine 
boldly lugs them upon the stage, and uses them as the 
background for his melodrama. Novelists are free 
to do anything, provided that they do not, make them- 
selves ridiculous by asking their readers to imagine 
things that are incredible. Shakespeare, it is true, 
imagined a shipwreck on the shores of Bohemia, a 
geographical impossibility which, however, in no way 
interferes with our enjoyment of the drama, for the 
geographical placing of the shipwreck bears no direct 
relation to the interest of the play. But when a 
novelist locates his plot in a city which most of us 
have visited, and with whose politics and personalities 
we are more or less familiar, he should at 
least keep himself within the bounds of _possi- 
bility, not to say probability. The moment he over- 
steps those boundaries, his story becomes a mere “ Alice 
in Wonderland” business, which has no relation to 
realities, and is more or less fantastical nonsense. If, 
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instead of placing his story in Rome, Mr. Caine had 
chosen Greenland as a scene of operations, it is to be 
assumed that he would not have placed his personages 
in the midst of tropical vegetation. We should not have 
pictures of the hero and heroine meeting in the latitude 
of Greenland under the shade of palm-trees, and enjoy- 
ing the strains of the nightingales. Neither would he 
have furnished the imaginary inhabitants of Greenland 
with the costume, the diet, and the amusements natural 
to the citizens of Naples. 

But this is very much what Mr. Hall Caine has done in 
this book. He has brought upon the stage personages 
whom he labels the Pope, the King, and the Prime Minister 
of Italy and the leader of the Republican democracy. But 
one and all of these people are about as recognisable as 
Greenlanders would be if, instead of being clad in seal- 
skins and living on blubber, they were presented to us 
clad in the diaphanous costume of the tropics and 
enjoying daily repasts of fresh mangoes and pine-apples. 
The Pope, the King, the Prime Minister and the revolu- 
tionary leader" in Italy ate well-known types. It 
is impossible to write about them, especially when you 
definitely choose a recent date for the existence of these 
imaginary persons, without leading or misleading 
the reader to identify them with the actual personages 
who then figured on the stage of contemporary politics. 
Mr. Hall Caine may protest, of course, that he did 
not wish to suggest Leo XIII. in his picture of Pius X., 
that there is no allusion to Victor Emmanuel in his King, 
and that Baron Bonelli is not intended to suggest Signor 
Crispi. But the moment you contrast his personages 
with the actual men, living or dead, from whom they 
appear to be modelled, even the most casual reader is 
impressed with a sense of the incongruity and fantastic 
absurdity of the situation. None of these men, with the 
possible exception of Baron Bonelli, act as their prototypes 
would have done. When, for instance, we are presented 
with a Pope who surrenders his Temporal power in 
obedience to the appeals of his son, who seeks refuge in 
the Vatican after he has killed the Prime Minister, we 
feel we are not even in the domain of melodrama. We 
have arrived at the thrilling moment of the transform- 
ation scene in a pantomime. 

But the most incongruous of all Mr. Caine’s characters 
is David Rossi, or rather David Rossi plus the democracy 
to whom he appeals. David Rossi is a character whom 
it is not very difficult to describe. Take two parts of 
Mazzini, one part of a Salvation Army officer, one part 
of a Tolstoyan Quaker. Boil the four together, and then 
let loose the result upon the Roman populace, and see 
the effect. Of all the people who on earth do dwell, the 
descendants of the ancient Romans whose legions con- 
quered the world are about the least likely to respond 
favourably to the appeals addressed to them by Mr. Hall 
Caine’s hero. The fierce antagonism which is generated 
by the opposition between the Pope and the King, 
between the blacks and the reds, renders it absolutely 
unthinkable that any assemblage of the fierce democracy 
of the Eternal City could be swayed and converted by 
the Salvationist oratory of David Rossi. The paternoster 
possesses no magic power over the Roman populace. 
The men to whom Rossi would naturally appeal are 
those who set up the statue of Giordano Bruno, who sang 
psalms to Satan and carried the licence of protest 
against Catholic orthodoxy to the utmost verge of 
atheism and blasphemy. Mazzini, no doubt, in his own 
idealistic fashion, appealed to the religious sentiment ; 
but he did not appeal solely to the people of Rome, but 
to all Italians, and the Revolutionists whom he inspired 
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wore 00 busy in conspiring and in arming and in revolt- 
ing to care greatly with what phrases their leader gar- 
nished his appeals to action. But Mr. Hall Caine’s 
hero insists upon preaching sermons to the democracy from 
the Lord’s Prayer, and at the same time adjures them 
to abandon all violence and forswear the use of force. 
This mixture of Mazzinism and Quakerism is of all others 
that one against which the Roman democrats would be 
certain to revolt; but instead of revolting, they are 
converted not only by platoons, but by a whole Coliseum 
full at a time. ‘Mr. Hall Caine may say that similar 
miracles followed the preaching of the earliest Christian 
missionaries in Britain, among other 





showed a prodigious circle. It was like 
a mountain tarn whose -vast amplitude 
has been swirled out of the rocks by the 
wash of ages. On either side the smooth, 
round walls, and in front a gigantic 
ind glacier, with two peaks and a round fore- 
head in the sky, and giant boulders down 
below. You thought you could hear the 
waters as they moved in the mountain 
breeze, and were fed by streams that 
flowed into the mighty basin. 

The light came in its leaden greyness, 
and the glacier was the great Basilica of 
St. Peter, the round walls were the em- 
bracing arms of the Colonnade of Bernini, 
the two peaks were the two clock towers, 
the giant boulders were the statues of 
Apostles with drawn swords, the obelisks 
with their inscriptions, and the fountains 
throwing up spray, and the noise of the 
waters was the murmur of an immense 
mass of people already crowded into the 
square, 

The sun shot its first beam on to the 
golden cross of the Basilica, and it glis- 
tened in the sunrise like the topmost peaks 
at Chamounix, and the broad blaze came 
down the blue dome and over the white 
walls, and rested on the round sea of 
human faces. 


In the development of this story Mr. Hall Caine has 
danced somewhat clumsily upon the corns of the Roman 
Catholics. It must be admitted that his conception of a 
Pope with a son sold into slavery in the streets of London 
is not calculated altogether to commend his book to 
orthodox Catholics. Of course it is quite true that, as 
Cardinal Manning was married before he was a priest, 
so Pius X. could have had a legitimate child before he 
took holy orders; but the suggestion offends good 
Papists. 

This, however, by the way. The points on which Mr. 
Caine has contrived to irritate Roman Catholics are 








places. We may allow him the pre- 
cedent; but in our day it is to be 
feared his hundred thousand readers 
will find such a phenomenon unthink- 
able. Of course a novelist may work 
miracles, if he pleases. He only has 
to suffer from the drawback of not 
being able to convince his readers 
that the miracle can actuaily be 
performed. 

In describing the streets and the 
Court and the churches of Rome the 
scenery is painted by Mr. Caine with 
an eye to effect that would make the 
fortune of a stage carpenter at Drury 
Lane. 

Sometimes, however, his descrip- 
tions are a little strained. Take, for 
instance, the following picture of 
day-dawn at St. Peter’s :— 

The white sheets of vapour began to roll 
away, and silently out of the east rose the 
great drowsy disc of red. Then from 





some unseen rock above a mighty bell 
began, and it was followed after a moment 
bya grand pealing “ofall the. bells “of 
Rome, 

As day dawned the growing light 





‘The Roman Forum. 
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three. First, his attack upon the 
temporal power of the Pope, about 
which nothing need be said. No 
Roman Catholic need be seriously 
offended by a re-statement of the well- 
known argument against the theory 
that the direction of the Catholic 
Church must be inseparably united 
with the secular responsibility for 
looking after the drains and the police 
of an Italian city. I have stated the 
case a dozen times quite as strongly 
as Mr. Caine, and never found any 
Catholic offended thereby. 

It is different with the other two 
questions, upon which some contro- 
versy has arisen. Mr. Caine makes 
his Pope violate the secrecy of the 
confessional in order to avert what he 
regarded as a crime threatening the 
welfare of the community, and in doing 
so makes the bad blunder which very 
nearly resulted in handing over his 
own son to death and degradation. 
Whether in any circumstances the 
sacred seal of secrecy imposed 
upon all statements made in confession should be 
broken is a question that affords a topic for 
interesting discussion. As it is one upon which 
Catholics do differ, there is no reason why Mr. Hall 
Caine should be regarded as greatly venturesome 
because he imputes to the Pope a decision of the 
question in favour of the subordination of individual 
interest to the general welfare. That the Pope in doing 
so made a mistake seems to be supposed by some to 
have a direct bearing upon the question of papal infalli- 
bility. Some of Mr. Hall Caine’s friends, if not Mr. 
Hall Caine himself, seem to imagine that this is the case, 
and maintain that it is one of the great purposes of the 
book to expose the error of this doctrine. But surely 
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everyone knows that the doctrine of papal infallibility is 
rigidly confined to the action of the Pope when, speaking 
as the mouthpiece of the whole Church, he pro- 
nounces ex ca‘hedré upon some question of faith 
and morals. Infallibility does not in the least involve 
impeccability, nor does it necessitate the assump- 
tion that the occupant of the papal throne is of 
necessity infallible in the exercise of his judgment 
upon the thousand and one questions which come before 
him in the ordinary discharge of his duties. It is per- 
fectly possible to hold that the Pope is divinely inspired, 
and therefore infallible, when pronouncing ex cathedré 
upon a question of faith, even although he’ is lamentably 
deficient in common sense and makes the most egregious 
blunders in the decision of practical 
questions both before and after the 
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pronouncement of the judgment to 
which alone infallibility pertains. 
There is, therefore, no reason for the 
most sensitive Catholics to be irritated 
at anything which Mr. Caine says. 
They can afford to <mile at the 
blunder of an ill-informed outsider, 
who pronounces ex cathedrdé judg- 
ments, charged with the infallibility 
of the novelist, upon questions the 
bearing of which he very imperfectly 
understands. 

Now for the story. David Leone, 
the son of the Pope, Pius X., who 
reigned in Rome on the last day of 
the last month of the last year of the 
century, is the hero of “ The Eternal 
City.” His father had contracted a 
religious but not a civil marriage 
before he entered the priesthood. As 
the result of this union, David Leone 
was born. His mother put him in the 
foundling hospital, and drowned her- 
self, in order to remove an obstacle 
from the path of her _ husband, 
who has aspirations to the priest- 
hood. The boy was exported to 
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Londo as a little white slave, to be sent out with 
a squirrel into the streets to make a living for 
himself and profit for his employers by playing an 
accordeon. When the story opens he is almost 
frozen to. death in Soho Square, where he is found 
and rescued by an Italian Prince, living in London 
under the name of Dr. Roselli. He adopts the Pope’s 
sen, not knowing who he is, and brings.him up with his 
little daughter Roma, who is introduced to us as a little 
maid of three, with violet eyes, golden complexion and 
glossy black hair. Roselli, Roma and Leone meet in 
the prologue. 

The story then jumps over an interval of twenty years, 
and the scene is transferred from Soho Square to St. 
Peter’s Cathedral in Rome. Dr. Roselli has been lured 
back to Italy by treachery, has been seized by the 
Government, and sent to die in a dungeon in the island 
of Elba. David Leone, the Pope’s own son, whom 
Roselli had brought up, had been accused of complicity 
in the conspiracy imputed to Roselli, and condemned to 
death in his absence. Roma Roselli, whom we had seen 
as a pretty little three-year-old, has been deserted by her 
guardians, and thrown out upon the street, from which 
she was picked up by an agent of Baron Bonelli, the 
Prime Minister of Italy. At the time when the story 
begins she, is his reputed mistress, and is all-powerful 
in’ Rome. The Baron who brought her up coveted her 
for his wife. Unfortunately he was married, but the 
Baroness was a hopeless lunatic in an asylum. Finding 
that Roma was growing up to be a great woman and 
passing out of his legal control, while he was bound to 
his poor lunatic wife, he decided that he would prevent 
her escape by the summary process of effecting her ruin. 
This he accomplished on the night when they returned 
from a ball at the Quirinal, at which she had been 
greatly excited and universally admired. “Was it not 
human,” he says, “to try to hold you to me until the 
time came when I could claim you altogether?” 
Whether she continued to live as his mistress for 
the next six weeks is a point upon which, guided 
by the precedent. of the author’s interpretation of 
the conduct of Glory Quayle, we must decide in the 
negative. .Roma’s lapse, we must charitably believe, 
was momentary. Her soul,never consented to the 
violence which was offered her, and as her seducer gave 
her repeated certificates of purity and virtue we may 
suppose that the intimacy began and ended on that one 
occasion. ‘In Roman society, however, she was univer- 
sally regarded as the mistress of the powerful Minister, 
who maintained -her in luxury, provided for her every 
want, and delighted to seize every opportunity of adver- 
tising her influence over him. Roselli was dead, and 
before he died had spoken into a phonographic cylinder 
a dying message to his adopted son, David Leone, telling 
him of the treachery by which he had been done to 
death by Baron Bonelli, who had not only betrayed him 
to. lifelong imprisonment, but had. seized his property. 
He implored his son with his dying breath to save 
his daughter, and protect her from the dangers which 
encompassed her. But when the scene opens at Rome, 
Leone, who had returned to Rome under the assumed 
name of Rossi, was unaware that the notorious Donna 
Roma, whom everyone believed to be the mistress of 
Baron Bonelli, was none other than Roma Roselli, with 
whom he had been brought up in London. Neither had 
he at that time listened to the message from the 
phonograph. 

Donna Roma and the Baron, with many leading per- 
sonages in Roman society, were present on the balcony 
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of a palace near St. Peter’s when Rossi appeared upon the 
scene and preached the first of his many sermons to the 
populace. Irritated by the laughter of one of the fine ladies 
on the balcony, Rossi concluded his speech with a fierce 
attack upon the “infamous traffic between high officials 
of low desires and women whose reputations are long 
since lost.” Everyone understood to whom he alluded. 
Donna Roma accepted it as a direct personal attack, and 
eagerly proposed to Baron Bonelli to be permitted to 
avenge herself by finding out the inmost secrets of Rossi’s 
soul, to discover all the conspiracies which he hatched, 
the secret societies to which he belonged, and in short 
to discover all his plans and schemes, so that he might 
be destroyed. This scheme of vengeance she promptly 
proceeds to put in force. Before they meet, however, 
Rossi receives the phonographic message from her father, 
and almost immediately afterwards learns from a scoun- 
drel who had been dismissed from the Italian embassy in 
London that the Donna Roma Vallona whom he had 
publicly denounced as the mistress of the Prime Minister 
was none other than the daughter of his benefactor, Dr. 
Roselli, who had commended her to his protection with 
his dying breath. In order to carry out her conspiracy 
to ruin Rossi, Donna Roma called upon him in his own 
lodgings and gave him her solemn word of honour that 
the accusation he had hurled against her was a cruel and 
baseless calumny. “I mean to tell you,” she said, “that 
in substance and in fact what you implied was false.” 
“The man is a child,” she thought; “he will believe 
anything I tell him.” Then she laid herself out to fasci- 
nate her intended victim. Rossi, however, suddenly 
turned the tables upon her by telling her concerning his 
boyhood, and revealing himself to her as David Leone, 
without compelling her to admit at that first interview 
that she was the playmate of his boyhood. He fell in 
love with her on the spot. She was equally attracted by 
him, but could not abandon altogether all at once the 
undertaking into which she had entered with the Baron. 
He continued to sit to her for his bust. She at first 
thought of modelling him for Judas; then she thought 
she would do him as Thomas ; afterwards she thought 
he had better be the Apostle John; and finally she 
finished by modelling him as the Saviour, while she 
caricatured the Baron as Iscariot. 

In these conversations with Rossi she obtained 
information which she communicated to the Baron, 
afferding him a clue which enabled the Minister to 
identify Rossi with the David Leone whose life was 
forfeit to the law. When she found out what she 
had done, from an exultant letter from the Baron, 
who congratulated her upon having avenged both 
herself and him for Rossi’s attack upon them both, 
she realised for the first time that she loved him to 
distraction, and decided to save him from the ruin 
which in her first resentment she had brought down 
upon him. 

Rossi, meanwhile, was carrying on his apostolate, and 
diligently prosecuting his scheme for revolutionising the 
Roman democracy by a series of sermons upon the 
Lord’s Prayer. This increased his hold upon her, for he 
told her that his first conscious and definite aspiration 
dated back to the time when he had heard her say her 
prayers as a baby girl. 

So that she was, he declared, responsible for every- 
thing, and whatever he did, and whatever the world did 
with him, she was the author of his work, and the.lode- 
star of his life. Rossi dreams a dream that Rome is to 
be the capital of the world’s great Congress, the court of 
the Republic of man. He is to remodel society upon the 
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basis of the paternoster. His followers were bound to 
promote the principles of this creed and charter— 

By praying the Lord’s Prayer. 

By protesting when its principles are violated. 

By protesting against all war. 

By protesting in whatsoever way is possible against being com- 
pelled to take up arms as a soldier. 

By protesting against oaths of allegiance to kings and princes. 

By protesting against all laws which give individual ownership 
in the land which belongs to all. 

And by suffering for such protests when called upon to do so. 

They had a great meeting in the Coliseum, in which 
this programme was enthusiastically accepted. Rossi 
appealed to the Vatican, but found, as all have done 
who make such an appeal, thag the Pope could only 
imagine a regeneration of the world if the regenerative 
movement centred in the Church of St. Peter. The 
Pope agreed with him in believing that the Eternal 
City would once more rule the world. It was to be 
done by the founding of a great federative league of all 
the states of the world, each governed by its own laws 
and rules; but this was not Rossi’s idea at all. 
Humanity, he says, is the Pope of the Twentieth Century. 

“The Pope I dream of, the sublime Pontiff of the 
future,” said Rossi, “will be no longer content to live in 
the mummy of a Roman emperor. He will live in the 
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body of Humanity. He will see that the old dynastic 


world is dead, and a world of the peoples is coming on, 
and that the Christendom of Rome must widen out to b« 
the Christendom of the world. He will not look to th 
sovereigns and classes, which are shadows vanishing 
away, but to the people who are realities, and last fo: 
ever ; he will know that the strength of the Church i 
all ages and all countries is the poor, and when they 
kneel at his feet to ask him to protect their bread, he wil! 
not set all his temporalities against the hunger of on 
starving child.” _ : 

For the rest of the story I will refer readers to th 
book itselt, believing that thereby I am doing M: 
Caine the best service I can by way of atonement fo: 
the somewhat depreciatory criticism of the earlier par! 
of this review. They will find plenty of melodramati: 


* situations and a tragic ending. Mr. Hall Caine has laid 


himself out to produce a thrilling tale, and, judging by 
the verdict of most of the reviewers, he seems to hav: 
succeeded. He has certainly used his ingredients with 
no sparing hand. As a melodrama, “ The Eternal City ’ 
may probably have great success in its dramatised 
version; but as a serious contribution to political o1 
religious discussion, or as a work of art, I am afraid my) 
first verdict must stand. It may be a success of circula 
tion, but in other respects it is a failure. 
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LOVE AND HIS MASK.* 


THERE is a good idea in this book. The heroine, a 
young widow, possessing all the virtues, all the graces, 
all the accomplishments, and all the charms of an 
English lady, feels that she must pour out her soul in 
typewritten letters to an officer at the front, who has 
kindled her admiration. She had met him once, but her 
fancy of writing to him does not seem to have arisen in 
tthe least from her personal acquaintance. He figured 
prominently in the press as a brilliant soldier, and she 
decided to write him letters—friendly, gossiping, personal, 
confidential communications, which she despatched mail 
after mailto him at the front. These communications first 
puzzled, then interested, and finally fascinated the man 
to whom they were addressed. He found them an 
immense consolation and solace in the intervals of hard 
campaigning in ‘Africa; he read them over and over 
again, and when he came back to London and met the 
original of the letters he promptly fell in love with her, 
not knowing that she was the fair lady who had beguiled 
his leisure in hospital and at the front by her entirely 
unsolicited unbosoming of herself. He proposes to her, 
and she is almost on the point of accepting him when 
another man, who loves her devotedly with a whole- 
hearted attachment, turns up in the nick of time, and 
‘without ceremony and apparently without regret, she 
dismisses her General and marries the other one. 

The story itself is not of much account, being dis- 
figured by quite unnecessary details of the Society paper 
order as to the feedings and junketings and other goings 
on of people in the “ hupper suckles.” But the originality of 
the book consists in the anonymous letters written by the 
heroine to her hero at the front. This idea of correspon- 
dence between unknown persons is an excellent one. In 
her case she could have’ no response. All that she 
asked was an advertisement in the Morning Post telling 
her to stop it if he were bored or tired of her letters. But 
it-would obviously have been much more interesting for 
both parties if there had been some means of reciprocal 
correspondence. The lady in her first letter, in which 
she announces to her victim or her hero her determina- 
tion to write to him, explains in the following passage 
why it is so much better to write to a person whom you 
do not know than to one with whom you are acquainted :— 

Now, see what it is I’m going todo. In so far, I am going 
to imagine that I know you as that I am going to write to you. 
But I am going to write to you in a way I never could do if I 
did know you. Far more freely, far more intimately. .. . 
Now, see the advantage of wot knowing each other! These 
things that I have said would be horrible vanity, would be 
inconceivable, if we were friends. 

. . . The mistake seems to begin in vowing your friend at 
all. Much better not know him. .. . But, not knowing and 
not being known, I have all the freedom of speech of a man 
writing a book, of a third person writing a confidential letter 
about me. 

. . « Fancy anything being nice, being charming, and there* 
being nothing to pay. It hardly seems possible ; yet so far as I 
can think round and ahead of this set of letters, it is going to be 
like that. 

And imagine! You can put an end to it all by tossing a 
letter into a fire. No friendship on the usual model can end so 
easily, Here there is no soreness, disillusionment, or quarrel ; 


* “Tove and His Mask.” By Mén'e Muriel Dowiz (Mrs. Henry 
Norman). London: William Heinemann. 1gor. Price 6s. 


we evade all that. You are committed to nothing, tied not at 
all. Nor are you prevented from falling in love to-morrow. 
You will have known me—the parts of me that matter—very 
well indeed ; and who can show a cleaner record than the man 
who can say, “The woman I knew best, the woman who gave 
me most of herself, was a woman I never saw.” 

This is very true, and very wisely said. There are 
plenty of people who would be very glad to have an 
opportunity of corresponding in this way. I beg the 
attention of all such to our Correspondence Club little 
monthly magazine Round Adout, in which anybody, by 
paying an entrance fee of 1os. and an annual subscrip- 
tion of a similar amount, ‘can intimate his or her desire to 
enter into correspondence with a person of the other sex, 
under precautions which render it impessible for their 
identity to become known, while at the same time 
securing an opportunity for the receipt of replies. Any 
person—man or woman—who wishes to correspond 
with a woman or a man of similar tastes, simply 
writes. out the kind of correspondent he or she 
wants. A number is allotted each, the correspon- 
dence on both sides is sent to this office, and 
readdressed to the respective writers. If, in the course 
of the correspondence, they should desire to make each 
other’s personal acquaintance they can do so. Otherwise 
they will remain unknown to each other till the end of 
time. Of course no guarantee can be given that any 
person will be able to discover exactly the ideal corre- 
spondent of whom they are in search, but we have had 
several thousands of persons who have carried on such 
correspondence for a considerable length of time, to their 
mutual interest and profit. In some cases the corre- 
spondence has led to marriage; in other cases it has 
resulted in the formation of lasting friendships ; but the 
idea is thoroughly sound, and I am glad that Mrs. Norman 
should have given so interesting a testimony as to the 
advantages of anonymous letter-writing. 

The other doctrine which the book teaches does not 
call for so much commendation. So far as the book has 
a moral at all, it is this—that in marriage passion is 
everything, and intellectual sympathy nothing. There 
is, of course, some truth in this, but in representing 
intellectual sympathy and moral affinity as if they were 
mere bagatelles the authoress goes too far. Take, for 
instance, the following passage in which a_ happily 
married lady discourses concerning the emptiness of 
everything excepting the sex affinity :— 

‘* What more-can one want in a man than that he should be 
good and brave and fine and charming too?” she demanded 
with fierceness. 

‘*Are you asking me, or yourself?” inquired Dolly, with 
caution, 

‘“*T’m not exactly asking any one. And he is so gentle and 
tender as well ; he is—he is—well, it seems to me he is every- 
thing one cam want. If you go over all the things a man can 
be—and, of course, he has all the position and everything else— 
I really can’t see that he is lacking in any one thing.” 

‘But, my dear girl, forgive me, but this inventory seems so 
queer to me. If I put myself in your place I should not ask 
what he was, but just whether he was the man I wanted to 
marry. There is no more in it than that, It doesn’t matter the 
least bit what he has or what he hasn’t, if he is the man you find 
you want to marry. Ill come out quite clear to you like that. 
You can go round him with a pencil and a note-book any time 
after, only you won’t want to, you know. But why mind about 
it now? The question is quite simple, and it seems to me you 
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are muddling it up some way quite unnecessarily. Shake out of 
all this business about ‘points’; you’re not buying a horse, 
you're not at Tattersall’s, you only just want to know one thing 
about a man, and you needn’t wait to ask yourself, because 
you’ll know without if he is the man. Do you want him?” 

Leslie turned her head restlessly this way and that, but could 
not escape the direct shots, for Dolly was trained on her like a 
gun, and each shell fell fair in the middle of the position, ‘‘ Do 
you want his chirdren}” 

. “Dolly, this is all very well, but do you see 
what you are saying? It comes to this, that you say one 
should only let one’s senses speak for one in choosing a man. 
Well, tut we have heads, too, with other ideas in them that 
express: other needs. Life can’t only: be lived through the 
senses,” 

Lady Cautley’s calm smile never wavered. 
she inquired imperturbably. 

«+. “ Can it, lask? Should it? -You have to spend your 
life with your husband ; if he doesn’t za¢erest you ; if, intellect- 
ually, he dues not-appeal to you——” 

“Ah, 1” 

‘*What do you mean, my dear? Do you mean that that 
doesn't matter ?” 

‘* Of course I mean that that doesn’t matter. 
English cant, my dear Leslie ; it sounds like a finishing school 
at three hundred guineas a year and every girl allowed her own 
hack. . . . You often talk of my marriage with admiration? I 
adore Frank’s ferson—he mine ; I can’t care about his horses, 
he can’t care about my herbaceous borders; I think pigeon- 
shooting cruel, and he finds life on a small sailing-yacht uncom- 
fortable ; but we dig down to our centre and the toleration is 
an inexhaustible mine. We grow nearer together in all ways— 
instead of farther apart—every year. And .with regard to the 
children and our joy in them—we are indissoluble ; you couldn’t 
puta hair between us. Why? Because the children are the 
outward expression of our inward oneness.” 

It is not a doctrine which requires very much teaching. 
Unfortunately every day we see people surrendering blindly 
to the feeling of that mutual want which, according to 
this doctrine, is everything, and after a time, often a very 
short time, satiety sets in, and there is nothing to fall 
back upon. While the ideal marriage should undoubtedly 
be based upon mutual passion, only harm can result from 
the teaching that other things do not matter, 


** Can it not?” 


This is all such 





LOVE, THE ATONEMENT.* 

Mrs. FRANCES CAMPBELL’s.“ Love, the Atonement,” is 
a story with q weird, mystical foundation, and a certain 
atmosphere of “fairy” about it, against which certain 
characters stand out very well drawn. The heroine, for 
instance, Deelish, an Irish girl, descended from the fairy 
folk of North-West Ireland, is a charming character, 
beautiful, ideal, graceful, and romantic. Her husband, 
beautiful as a leopard, and possessing somewhat less than 
an average leopard’s ‘ethical development, is also very 
vividly painted, and stands before us a living man, 
complete, symmetrical, and consistent, alike in his selfish 
sins and his sensational end, 

Another character who, for three parts of the book, 
has ,been a kind of /Messalina, turns out, to be. a very 
much injured woman, who-has been. guilty of no greater 
impropriety than making a clandestine marriage with a 
man whom she loved passionately, but. whose early death 
remove him from the’scene. It is no-wonder that Lady . 
Innismory—for such: is the hame—should have’ felt some- 
what ‘cynical, but that ‘she’ should have felt wicked is 
another thing. She was wearied of men, and no wonder. 
As the author says : “Listen to one man making a fool 
of himself, and you have heard them all. Men had no 


* “Love, the Atonement.” A Romance. By Frances Campbell.” 
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originality. They considered what was good enough to 
turn one woman’s head was bound to do the samie for 
another.” 

Her experience had been thrown very largely along 
with men who were mostly of Colonel Wynne’s opinion, 
that as women exist for the purpose of being the play- 
things of men, it was quite absurd to trouble yourself 
about truth or any other virtue in dealing with them. 

These three characters, together with two charming 
children, who might be the cousins of Sarah Grand’s 
Heavenly Twins, and an excellently drawn Irish Colonial 
Prime Minister, are the living and moving figures in the 
book....The canvas is filled with many others, among 
whom is..the old Irish priest, Father -Terence, who 
summed up the whole of the Christian religion in the 
sentence, ‘God is love, and love, me dear child, is the 
atonement ; that is the whole Christian religion in one 
word,” 

Another very sympathetically etched figure is that of 
the old Irish peasant who told Deelish fairy stories in 
her childhood ; but some of the other figures, notably 
that of Mrs. Patrick O’Brien, are simply rude caricatures, 
unnecessarily forced upon the attention, occupied with 
much pleasanter figures. 

The scene begins in the North of Ireland, and is 
transferred. afterwards to a place which is called Brithaze, 
but. which can only be Brisbane. There is plentiful 
description of Australian scenery, and some vivid pic- 
tures of society in the capital of Queensland. These 
things, however, are not of the essence. The essence is 
the description of a very fine-souled angelic girl, nurtured 
in all the purities. of Celtic romance, who suddenly in 
her childhood receils with inexpressible horror from the 
spectacle of human sufferings, unjustified apparently by 
any human sin, and who, when she has grown a woman, 
awakes from the paradise of early married life to the hell 
of the discovery that her idealised husband, at the very 
moment when he was loudest in his professions of devo- 
tion to her, had occasioned the ruin and death of one of 
her friends. 

Mrs. Campbell has no doubt an idea in her head as to 
the moral which the book is supposed to enforce. Not- 
withstanding the.aid of the title and the priest’s texts, it 
is, somewhat. difficult for the ordinary reader to discern 
where the moral comes in. Colonel Wynne was a good- 
hearted enough man, as men of the world go. He had 
simply pleased himself, and being very handsome and 
without any scruples, had partaken very freely of for- 
bidden fruit. Into his life comes this Irish fairy of 
ideal goodness, and with a purity as of the angels of 
heaven. For a time he worships the very ground she 
treads upon, and then goes off the tracks with the 
very first woman who throws her cap at him. He 
then dies in properly tragic fashion, and is speedily 
followed into the shade by his injured wife, whose love 
triumphs over all obstacles, and redeems her errant 
husband even in the nether world. It is a puzzle of a 
béok, and the people who like puzzles will be interested 
in reading it. There is plenty of material in it for dis- 
cussion. No one could object to read it before a 
boarding-school of girls, for Mrs. Campbell sacrifices 
even too much to the proprieties, Lady Innismory, 
who is as_ beautiful as Semiramis, and has been 
scandalously sinned against by her relations, had done 
no wrong and suffered everything, while Colonel Wynne, 
who had gone on sinning from pillar to post all his life, 
is rewarded with:a kind of apotheosis. This may be 
regarded as holding a mirror up to Nature. It is cer- 
tainly not what it ought to be. 
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LAKE GENEVA AND ITS SURROUNDINGS.* 


MR. GRIBBLE has written a book which will be indeed a 
godsend to the wanderer around the shores of Lake 
Leman. But he must be dull indeed who, whether he 
has ‘ever set foot in Switzerland or not, did not enjoy the 
perusal of these pages. The book is far removed from 
the more than mediocre writing to which we get too 
much accustomed. It is not often that a literary style is 
so clear, so polished, and so delicately sarcastic as Mr, 
Gribble’s. He is just sufficiently carried away by his 
own likes and dislikes to prevent his book from being 
too academic. Indeed, it is remarkably lively. Even 
subjects such as Calvin’s disputes with the recalcitrant 
Genevese, which might easily become dull, are inter- 
esting—far more interesting than most novels. The 
_e of his book is thus explained by the author in 

is preface :— 

What I have tried to write is an informal, anecdotal history 
of Geneva, with especial reference to the careers of the many 
eminent men of letters, natives or strangers, who have lived or 
sojourned there. Every Continental traveller—and we are all 
Continental travellers nowadays—finds his way sooner or later 
to Geneva, and it occurred to me that such travellers might be 
glad of a book which would remind them of what was most 
worth remembering about Bonivard, Calvin, Beza, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Madame Necker, Madame de Staél, Horace Benedict 
de Saussure, and other celebrated men and women, whether 
citizens or resident aliens, whose names are associated with the 
city and the lake. So far as I am aware, nothing of the sort 
exists in English, That seemed a sound reason for trying to fill 
the gap. 


A very sound reason, indeed, but few could have filled 
it so well. Indeed, rarely does a more enjoyable book 
appear than this of Mr. Gribble’s. 

The first few chapters are mainly historical ; almost the 
first well-known character introduced being Frangois de 
Bonivard, the prisoner of Chillon, of whom the author 
does not hold the very low opinion recently 
put forth in a ludicrous article by a writer in the 
Nineteenth Century. Especially brilliant are the chap- 
ters dealing with the Reformation at Geneva, and the 
part played by Farel and Calvin. It is in brief character 
sketches that Mr. Gribble specially excels—witness his 
delineations of Farel the Reformer, of Voltaire, and of 
Jean Jacques, whom he detests. They are widely differ- 
ent men, but all three are alike portrayed with great 
brilliancy, if not—in .Rousseau’s case, at least—with 
great sympathy. Describing the meeting between Farel 
and Calvin, when the uproarious and rebellious section 
at Geneva had got the upper hand, and Farel appealed 
to Calvin for help, Mr. Gribble says :— 


One can easily picture the encounter. On the one hand the 
noisy, impetuous mob-orator shouting at the top of his voice, 
brooking no interruption, gesticulating all the time, marking his 
periods by banging his fist upon the table ; on the other hand, 
the stern, silent disciplinarian, listening, weighing the pros and 
cons, conscious of his powers, but making light of them, 
hesitating to assume the burden because he realised how heavy 
it would prove to be, yet gradually coming round to the view 
that to carry it was his appointed task in life, and fully resolved 
that, if he did undertake this task of subjecting Geneva to 
religious discipline, his yoke should be heavy and his foot firm 
on the necks of the ungodly. . . . The upshot of it was that, 
as we all know, Calvin took up the work and executed it with 
the thoroughness of a master craftsman. It is not merely that 
he found Geneva a bear garden and left it a docile school of 
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piety. A more important point is that he did this in such a way 
as to draw the attention of Europe. 

The most amusing chapters in a book in which there 
is abundance of quiet dry humour are those describing 
the writer’s pet abomination—Rousseau. Of the truth of 
Jean Jacques’ version ot his relations with Madame de 
Warens, Mr. Gribble has great doubts ; and it must be 
admitted that he makes out a very good case for himself ; 
and as for his sarcastic presentment of the much petted 
and often nauseating scoundrel who had sufficient 
abandonment to write “Mes Confessions,” few will 
seriously disagree with it. An exquisite portrait of 
Rousseau, perhaps the best of the many excellent 
engravings in an excellent book, is selected as the 
frontispiece. Of Rousseau Mr. Gribble says :— 

Geneva is still very proud of Jean Jacques Rousseau, who 
certainly made more noise in the world than any previous or 
subsequent Genevan citizen, 

Jean Jacques was probably a ‘liar, and certainly a cad—a 
sentimental cad, Which is the most exasperating kind; he kissed 
and told, and there is also a strong presumption that “he boasted 
of kisses that he did not get. His self-respect was such that, 
while he sometimes refused pensions with grumpy indignation, 
he saw no harm in allowing ladies of fashion to support 
him while he lived in concubinage with a washerwoman’s 
daughter. When acting in the capacity of a private tutor, he 
practised the petty dishonesties of the servants’ hall, stole 
his employer’s wine to guzzle in his bedroom. He "quarrelled 
with and disgusted almost all his friends and benefactgm, , . . 
As a man, in short, he may be summed up as an i tent 
Diogenes, playing to the gallery with a zest that almost ived 
himself, but never quite able to shake off the traditigng of the 
flunkey, or the regret that he had not been cast for the rp/e of 
Lothario.” 


Other love-stories besides Rousseau’s are chronicled 


in this delightful book, notably those of Gjbhpns and 


Mademoiselle Curchod, afterwards Mme, Necker, 
and of Madame de Staél and Benjamin Con- 
stant. The notable salons around thg literary 


lake—Voltaire’s at Ferney, Mme. de Staél’g at Coppet, 
Rousseau’s in the Val de Travers, the rigoroys and now 
ridiculous rules for the Government of Geneva enacted 
by Calvin, the burning of heretics such as Servetus, the 
amorous attacks of young Genevans 9n the virtue of 
the convents, and the other incidents of the Reformation, 
sometimes absurd, sometimes terrible ; the Regicides, 
and the measures taken for their protection ; and all the 
celebrated travellers who visited Geneya, from Milton, 
John Evelyn and Addison, to Gray and Wordsworth, 
Byron all are brought before us in thisrmost 
interesting book, in which it is no exaggeration to say that 
from cover to cover there is not a dull page, and there 
are many brilliant ones. 
nation 





The Reformer’s Year-Book. 

AN indispensable annual for all interested in social 
reform is “ The Reformer’s Year-Book,” the new and 
more appropriate form of the “ Labour Annual.” Under 
the older title six yearly issues have appeared (1895- 
1900), and the present volume (1901) makes Vol. VII. of 
the series. As its name implies, the work is designed as 
a literary guide to the various reform movements of the 
day. * The matter is brought up to date to the end of the 
year 1900, and every page is literally packed with informa- 
tion. It should find a place in the library of every 
reformer and student of social conditions. The book 
may be had at Is. and 2s. net from the editor and 
publisher, Mr. Joseph Edwards, Wallasey, Cheshire, or 
at the Clarion office, 72, Fleet Street. 








A RABBI AT OBERAMMERGAU.* 


RABBI JOSEPH Krauskopr, D.D., of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, has written a very interesting book, entitled 
“ A Rabbi’s Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion 
Play.” Rabbi Krauskopf went last year to see the 
Oberammergau Passion Play, and in this book he gives 
us his impressions of the Play from the Jewish point of 
view, and a very interesting book he has produced. The 
gist of it may be stated in a few words. The Rabbi holds 
very strongly the. belief that the vér7té vraie of Jesus of 
Nazareth was that Jesus fell a victim not in the least to 
the animosity of his own countrymen, but was executed by 
the Romans. Now at Oberammergau, Pilate is one of 
the heroes of the piece. After the Christus, Pilate acts 
most on our sympathies, Hence the Rabbi lays himself 
out in order to prove that Pilate was the real criminal 
and that the Jews were innocent, and that the Passion 
Play represented in its most vivid form the great calumny 
which the Romans and the Christians have combined in 
order to bring against the Jews. To most readers the 
Rabbi’s case will have all the charm of novelty, and will 
at least afford interesting matter for discussion. The 
Rabbi maintains that the whole story of the trial of Jesus 
before the Sanhedrin was absolutely false in every parti- 
cular. The following passage summarises his impeach- 
ment of the historical accuracy of the accepted version :— 


We are told of two High Priests; there could never be more 
than one at one time in Israel. The one is named Annas; 
Jewish literature knows of no High Priest by the name of Annas 
at the time when Jesus is said to have stood in trial before him. 
Of the other, Caiaphas, it has as little knowledge as High Priest 
in Israel as has the gospel of Mark, the oldest of the four gospel 
stories, or has the gospel of Luke a knowledge of a trial before 
Caiaphas. Not until some two hundred years after the death of 
Jesus do we find in Jewish literature the name of a Joseph of 
Caiapha. Josephus mentions a Joseph as High Priest at the 
time of Pilate. The addition of the words, who és also called 
Caiaphas,; in. no way clears the difficulty, knowing only 
too well how the work of the Roman-pensioned Josephus, 
dedicated to Vespasian and Titus, the destroyers of Jerusalem, 
written in Rome and for Romans, had additions and subtractions 
made to it and from it by later hands, to suit ulterior purposes. 
The trial is held in the High Priest’s palace—no penal case in 
Israel could ever be tried in any other place than the legal 
seat of the Sanhedrin, which at no time in the history of Israel 
was in the dwelling of the High Priest. The trial is held, and 
the verdict of death is pronounced on the Passover -night— 
according to Jewish law, no trial could be held in the night, 
least of all on the Holy Passover night, nor could a sentence of 
death be ever pronounced on the same day on which the trial 
was held, Jesus was condemned for having differed from the 
Rabbis, and for having spoken disrespectfully of them—a guilt 
that was one of the commonest and most harmless occurrences 
in those days of free speech, of schools and sects of widest 
divergence, from the almost atheistical Sadducees to the 
extremely orthodox Essenes, both of which had broken with the 
Rabbinical law and had spurned the authority of the Rabbis. 
He is condemned to death for irreligious actions and for 
blasphemous sayings ; there is not in the whole compendium of 
the Talmudic law an enactment, a decision, a decree, that could 
even by the farthest stretch of an orthodox imagination construe 
as heresy or blasphemy anything that Jesus ever did or said. 
There is not in the whole history of Israel, from Moses to Jesus, 
a single case on record of any one ever having been put to death 
because of differing religious views. Only he who cursed God 
by the ineffable name of Jehovah, and who seduced others into 
cursing God, and’ enticed them to idolatry, was a blasphemer 
according‘to Jewish law, and guilty of death. 





* **A Rabbi’s Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play.” By 
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And the Rabbi remarks, justly enough, if his contention 
be correct, that the phrase “ gospel truth” can hardly be 
regarded as signifying anything else than a monstrous 
fiction, First Paul and then the Romans, he maintains, 
recast the whole story of Jesus in sucha form as to convert 
the narrative of a truly Jewish hero intoa paganised myth- 
ological victim of the Jews, and the Nazarene who came 
preaching love and peace was paganised until the creed, 
called after him, wielded fire and sword against the very 
nation to whom he belonged. 

“To such an extent,” says Rabbi Krauskopf, “can 
missionary zeal madden the human mind and pervert the 
human heart. To such an extent can propagandist 
policy transform one of the simplest and gentlest and 
most lovable, degree by degree, into a divinity that lacks 
even humanity, into a God who is wanting even in the 
virtues of men.” 

Holding these views, it is no wonder that the Rabbi 
protests against the outrage perpetrated against the Jews 
by foisting upon them a trial and a condemnation of their 
brother and patriot. 

The Rabbi’s conclusions will probably be rejected by 
most of our readers, but it is very interesting to see this 
passionate, earnest attempt of a Jewish Rabbi to claim 
Christ as a great Jewish hero, and to hold up what he 
regards as the true Jesus, as a leader and teacher of 
mankind. He says :— 

“Christ is still buried under the mythology and 
ecclesiasticism of a primitive, creedless and fanatical 
age.” 

But he proclaims :— 

The day of the resurrection of Jesus from divinity to humanity, 
from a pagan Christ to a Jewish patriot, is drawing near, It 
has already dawned for the advance guard of the Christian 
Church, and gradually the light of the dawn is spreading deeper 
and wider. 

He concludes his book with the following declaration :— 

What the Christian world needs is another Jew, to complete 
the trinity of Jewish reformers—one who shall combine within 
himself the moral and religious purity of Jesus and the zeal and 
energy of Paul. He will be the long-expected Messiah. His 
coming will constitute the second advent of the Nazarene 
Master. The time for his coming is drawing nigh. Obsolete 
forms and meaningless rites are crumbling away. Offensive 
doctrines are disappearing. The Judaic Jesus is slowly regain- 
ing his lost ground. ‘The ethics of Judaism are gradually 
supplanting the Gnosticism of Paul, When the Jew shall have 
completely cast away his obstructive exclusiveness and cere- 
monialism, and the Christian his Christology, Jew and Gentile 
will be one. 


It is not for me here to enter into a controversy upon 
the subject raised by Rabbi Krauskopf. I would say 
only as one who has repeatedly seen the Passion Play 
and has written about it, that while I can understand the 
Rabbi's feeling that the Passion Play was unjust to the 
Jews, I must entirely dissent from his evident conviction 
that the play tended to excite hatred and contempt of the 
Jews. So far from this being the case, it would be more 
correct to say that it produced upon the minds of most 
Christians who witnessed it an _ exactly opposite 
sentiment. The great harm which the ordinary 
conventional Christian account of the Passion has 
done to the Jews has been that it represented 
them as acting in an exceptionally inhuman and 
abominable fashion, whereas the Passion Play makes 
everyone feel that the Jews of Jerusalem acted 
exactly as all Christian nations are acting to-day. 
It may be that the Rabbi is right, and that the Jews 
did not deliver Jesus to be crucified, but if they did not, 
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then the Jews displayed an amount of virtue which we 
certainly would not expect to find in England or America 
of the present day. ‘The fact is that, as I pointed out in 
the article which I wrote last year on visiting Oberam- 
mergau, the whole story of the Passion reads almost 
exactly like a transcript from the story of our contem- 
porary history in South Africa. We see the same men 
doing exactly the same things to-day as the Jews are 
represented as having done in Jerusalem. It is the 
habit of men of all races to slay the prophets and crucify 
their Messiahs. If the Jews did not do it, then the Jews 
were very different from any other race that we have 
come across in ancient or modern times. The story of 
the Passion may be as false to history as Rabbi Krauskopf 
says, but it is true to the facts of human nature as we see 
it before our eyes to-day. 
oe 


THE GREAT ASSASSIN AT HOME. 

STORIES about the Sultan are common nowadays, but 
never before has such a history been written of his life 
and character as is presented in “ Abdul-Hamid /n- 
time.” The author writes under the name of “G. Dorys,” 
and is evidently a member of the household at Yildiz. 
The book has been confiscated in Sweden, and naturally 
can never enter the dominions of the Commander of the 
Faithful. The opening chapters deal with the events 
preceding the accession of Abdul-Hamid, and throw 
some further light upon the chaotic happenings which 
culminated in the dethronement of Sultan Mourad and 
the inception of the present order of things. 

Abdul-Hamid is of a morose disposition, caring for no 
one and cared for by none. His whole life is spent in 
constant dread of assassination, which fear causes him 
to commit unheard-of acts of cruelty. Even assuming that 
some of the worst stories told are exaggerations, enough 
remains which can only be too true, and mark him as the 
most vindictive and cruel monarch of moderntimes. The 
author compares him with Nero and men of like ilk. 
Opinions as to his cleverness are very diverse, and the 
remark attributed to one who has lived for long in the 
Sultan’s immediate entourage would probably be made 
by many others. He says :—“I do not know even now 
whether the Sultan is intelligent or stupid, courageous or 
a poltroon, sensible or a fool.” 

The details given about his personal appearance and 
habits of life are very interesting. He rises every 
morning between four and five, has coffee, then looks 
through the reports of his huge army of spies, the only 
officials apparently who are well and punctually paid. 
He lives very much on eggs, to avoid any chance of 
being poisoned. Abdul is extremely thin, almost emaci- 
ated, and vainly attempts to get stouter. He is bald 
and always wears a huge heavy fez. Tailors are never 
allowed to measure him, but must guess how to alter 
suits to fit him by seeing him with the half-finished 
garment on at the other side of the room. He refuses 
to allow Constantinople to have either telephones or 
electric light, because he fears they might assist con- 
Spirators in plotting against him. In fact, the whole 
story is that of a man imbued with an insane fear that 
he is going to be assassinated. For this reason the life 
of no one is safe, and, according to the author, tortures 
and death of the most revolting kind are of common 
occurrence within the walls of Yildiz. This palace has 
been largely added to by the Sultan, and is now a 
veritable town in itself. It contains numerous small 
kiosques, a farm, a pottery manufactory, and an arsenal, 
and everything, in fact, that is needed should he ever 
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have to undergo a siege within its walls. The Sultan 
himself lives in a small chalet connected with the larger 
palaces. Altogether some 5,000 persons live within this 
huge place, and, if the Imperial Guard be included, the 
total is 12,000. 

Abdul Hamid goes to bed very late and sleeps only 
four or five hours. He has books read to him when he 
retires, His tastes seem to be chiefly for novels which 
deal with conspiracies, murders, and such blood-curdling 
matters. A rather long account is given of the harem, 
which is kept most strictly isolated by the present Sultan. 
In former days this was not so, and under previous rulers 
the intrigues and scandals were terrible. 

The last chapter describes the children and relations 
of Abdul, and truly the most unfortunate people in the 
land appear to be those who can claim kin with this most 
suspicious and vindictive monarch. The concluding 
passage sums up the character of the Sultan as that of a 
ferocious egotist, who never inspires anything but terror 
and fear. Inthe minds of his subjects and relations he will 
always remain the tyrant that he is in the eyes of humanity. 
The book will shortly be published in England at 3s. 
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THERE are signs that John Bull is beginning to rub his eyes—preparatory to waking up. The 
evidence which is this month available for the purpose of this Supplement indicates that the old 
gentleman is stirring in his sleep, and the correspondence pouring in from employers and employed shows 
that. public attention is no longer concentrated on the seat of war. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S WARNING IN 1874, 

In the. Fortnightly Review for September a writer 
reminds us of the fact that Lord Rosebery, twenty-seven 
years ago, almost before he had made his dééut in politics, 
had called attention to the importance of improving our 
system of education, if we were to maintain our industrial 
position, .“ Calchas,” the writer in question, says :— 

In 1901 we are all talking of the necessity of technical edu- 
cation: for: the maintenance of our mercantile supremacy. 


But . every: principle 
of national efficiency 
was declared in Lor | 
Rosebery’s famous 
address of 1874, and 
he was so far before 
his time that hardly 
anyone realised the 
importance of what 
he said. Take pass- 
ages like the follow- 
ing. :— 

“If a State after 
doing its duty has 
time to consider ex- 

iency (and this 
indeed’ as the world 
goes is reversing the 
order of ‘ things), it 
should ‘ consider 
whether in these days 
(1874 !), » when the 
essence of prosperity 
is commerce and the 
essence of commerce 
is rivalry, it be not 
well by special train- 
ing to fit the pro- 
ducers for production 
and. the distributers 
for distribution. The 
want of this special 
education is the real 
requirement of our in- 
dustry, without which 
certain natural advan- 
tages, supposed to 
be inherent in the 
Anglo-Saxon _rac~, 
will not avail us in 
the struggle for com- 
mercial _ predomin- 


_ance. . It will not be 


new to you to teu 
that without technical 
knowledge and with- 
out ‘a ‘generally dif- 
fused Knowledge of 
the principles of trade, 
a.nation may lag 
behind -in‘the world 
of commerce, .. . 
The German’ clerk 
who comes to Eng- 
land (1874!)  as- 
tonishes our mer- 


Mr. Puncu: “ Now, Mr. Bull, wake up! You'll have to keep your ey- on that chap. He’s 
always at it, speaks their languages, and knows their money. 
Jou Bui: ‘Pooh! My g 











fhe Uncommercial Traveller. 


” 


oods are betier than his!” : 
Rr. Puncu: “I daresay—dut you've got to make them understand it!” 
(Cartoon by Bernard Partridge, reproduced by special permission of the proprietors 
from Punch of August 21, 1901.) 
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chants not merely by his mastery over two or three languages, 
but by his mastery of the principles and rationale of his business 
.... It is probable that technical and commercial education 
will have to be provided by the State in England ; it is more 
than probable that it will not be provided till our eyes have 
been opened to its necessity by grave and painful facts,” 

—_ ee 


WHY THE ENGLISH ARE BEING BEATEN. 
A BLUE BOOK on Malta was published at the end 


of August, which, 
like all other official 
reports, tells the 
same dismal tale 
of why British trade 
is losing ground. 
The Blue Book 
Says :— 

The principal 
reasons why foreign 
goods are gradually 
but steadily super- 
seding British goods 
at Malta and other 
places are: (a) The 
activity displayed by 
foreign commission 
agents in making 
themselves acquainted 
with the requirements 
and tastes of the 
people of the country 
to which they are 
sent, their abiliiy to 
speak several lan- 
guages, which enables 
them to mix freely 
with the population, 
and the ingratiating 
manners by which 
they — succeed in 
making numberless 
acquaintances and 
some friends ; (b) The 
pains taken by foreign 
manufacturers in 
supplying local re- 
quirements and in 
adapting the goods 
to the different tastes 
above referred to, not 
only by providing 
cheap goods for those 
with whom quality is 
not a point of much 
consideration, but also 
goods of the. par- 
ticular pattern and 
perma reported by 
their agents to be 
preferred by their 
old and new cus- 
tomers. 
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TRADES UNIONS AND BRITISH TRADE. 


TRADES UNIONISTS AND CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

THE Jmperial Argus of last month, continuing a 
symposium which it began in an earlier number, 
publishes a letter from Mr. Burt, M.P., who is probably, 
on the whole, the best known and best trusted repre- 
sentative of Trades Unionists in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Burt writes :— 


Personally I am strongly in favour of anything that will give 
the worker a more direct interest in his industry, and my belief 
is that co-partnership, profit-sharing, and other movements of a 
similar kind, are being watched with ever-increasing favour by 
large bodies of working-men. I think you are doing service by 
directing public attention to the subject. 


On the other hand, the editor of the Rac/way Review 
strongly opposes the principle of co-partnership. He 
gays :-— 

Identity of interest is not to be obtained in the way of 
profit-sharing. It is doubtful if it can be obtained even by 
co-partnership, which is a still more advanced form of industrial 
organisation. All profit-sharing schemes ignore the organic 
conception of society. They rely for their success upon the 
power to exploit the consumer. They appeal to the selfishness 
of the individual. They produce the same effects as overtime 
and piecework. (Accidents increased in Mr, Livesey’s gasworks 
after the introduction of profit-sharing. See Mr. Burns’ 
pamphlet ‘‘ Labour’s Death Roll.”) Without a fixed standard 
of wages profit-sharing is a delusion and.a snare. The workmen 
have no check upon expenditure or profits. The indiscretions of 
amanager may destroy all chances of the workmen receiving 
any surplus. These are a few of the reasons why Trade 
Unionists distrust profit-sharing schemes, and we think they are 
quite justified in their opposition thereto. The control of 
industry by the community in the interests of the community. is 
the only way in which the divergent interests of capital and 
labour can be solved—in other words, the complete democratisa- 
tion of industry. 

Mr. W. Atkinson, of 57, Carr Street, Darwen, appears 
to agree with the Editor of the Rai/way Review. He 
writes me as follows :— 

Having read the article in the current number of the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS which you kindly forwarded to me, I feel com- 
pelled to state that from the workman standpoint it is likely to 
do more harm than good, by causing each individual to work 
more than they even do at the present time for his individual 
self, which in the workshop brings unpleasantness among the 
workmen. I maintain that would do great injury to the trade 
union movement, the success of which depends to a great extent 
upon mutual sympathy existing amongst the workmen concerned. 
Wages are not everything to all workmen; to work alongside 
of others who work with you, each recognising each other’s 
interest, is far pleasanter than a paltry increase of wage. In my 
opinion England, or rather Great Britain, should see to its 
education more than anything else at the present time, 


Mr. A. Macey of the Associated Shipwrights’ Society, 
Devonport “ A” Branch, says :— 

Being only a working man with a weekly wage, this is 
necessarily a-small interest financially, but if working men 
could only be brought to bestir themselves it would mean ‘a 
large concern in the aggregate. I am pleased to say the above 
branch have also identified themselves with the principle by 
taking shares in co-partnership societies. . . . 

No doubt in the past the workers have been against fast pro- 
duction, but this is now a thing of the past, and perhaps after 
all it was not so much against increased production as it is that 
the workers are not recognised in the samé ratio as the produc- 
tion is cheapened. Labour co-partnership will meet this, and the 
profits will be distributed instead of aceruing to individuals. 
Muchis needed to be done before it will be fwlly recognised, and the 
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question of Zoss as well as Profit will have to be clearly thought 
out. The Conference suggested should have good results, and 
from such Conference should spring various committees, so as 
to cover all the districts of the kingdom, also some scheme may 
be formulated by which such expenses may be met. .. . 

I also think that if these articles could be reprinted in 
pamphlet form and distributed through co-partnership and other 
societies, it would do much to bring it under notice. 


PROFIT SHARING IN THE RETAIL TRADE. 


A correspondent, representing one of the largest firms 
engaged in the retail distribution of goods, writes to the 
editor of a contemporary to express a strong opinion that 
the principle of profit-sharing can with advantage be 
adopted in the retail trade :— 

(1.) ‘‘I certainly approve the system of profit-sharing, to 2 
reasonable extent, as between employers and employed, and the 
system obtains here so far as principals and heads of departments 
are concerned, and also extends to assistants in the majority of 
the dry goods and fancy departments, in the form of bonuses on 
the totals of their weekly sales. 

(2.) ‘*I believe that in nearly all large stores and kindred 
establishments the system (on the above-mentioned basis) has for 
some time been in vogue to a considerable extent, but as the 
conditions and interests governing various trades and professions 
are so widely different, it is difficult to express an opinion as to 
the feasibility. 

(3.) ‘The introduction of such a system universally (if 
practicable) would, in my opinion, tend to increase employes” 
interest in their work, and would undoubtedly act as an 
incentive for them to augment their sales as much as possible, 
thereby multiplying indirectly, to an extent, the volume of trade 
in the country.” 

In reply to a question from us as to how purchasers are 
affected by the system described, the same writer says : 

‘*Commission is paid in lieu of high salaries, and as an 
incentive to assistants to increase their sales, but it m no way 
affects the selling prices of articles, and it moreover follows that 
proportionately as the sales are increased so are we enabled to 
offer purchasers the advantage of reduced prices. From this it 
will be observed that they distinctly benefit by the system. rather 
than the reverse.” 

a ed 


ARE TRADES UNIONISTS A BANE TO BRITISH 
INDUSTRY ? 


Yes. By Mr. BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 


Mr. BENJAMIN TAYLOR contributes an article to the 
North American Review for August, in which he main- 
tains that the real curse which is crippling British indus- 
try and giving over the markets of the world to German 
and American competitors is the Trades Union. Mr. 
Taylor has the courage of his convictions, and calls a 
spade a spade with refreshing frankness, In his article 
he gives us an examination from his standpoint of the 
effect of Trades Unionism upon the industrial position of 
Great Britain, Stated in a sentence, his article is an 
attempt to prove, largely from the experience of the em- 
ployers of the engineering trade, that Trades Unionism 
means bad work and as little of it as possible. Mr- 
Taylor says :— 

Let us look, then, fora little, at the incidence and effect of 
Trade Unionism on the industrial position of Great Britain. 
The real creed of ‘the Trade Unions is, that it is the right and 
duty of every working man to get as much money as he can cut 
of his employer, and to do as little for it as possible. If 
American manufacturers are enabled to undersell their British 
rivals in some of their pet industries, it is not because the 
American workman is a better craftsman than the British—he is, 
indeed, often imported from Britain—but because he is an 
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That is to say, American labour is more 
productive than British, The great object in American _pro- 
duction is the saving of labour, The great object in British 
Trade Union production is the dissipation of labour—which is 
waste. This is the central idea of the ‘‘machine question ” 
among the engineers, of the eight-hours-day movement, of the 
miners’ weekly ‘idle day.” ‘The less each man does for his 
wages, the more will there be for other men to do for the same 
wages—so they foolishly think. 


unfettered producer. 


It will be seen that Mr. Taylor does not shrink from 
‘very sweeping assertions. For instance, he says :— 


Labour-saving machinery is still hated by British working men, 
almost as much as it was in the days of the Luldites. Men do 
not smash machine-tools nowadays, it is true; but they manage 
to get the minimum of work out of them, and to extract the 
maximum pay for attending to them, And that is why it has 
been computed that, if the numerals 1 to 1} be taken as repre- 
senting the producing capacity of the British workman, 2} must 
be taken as representing the producing capacity (not the technical 
skill) of the American workman. 


The effect of such a policy on the chances of the 
British producer in the international market is obvious. 
Mr. Taylor says :— 

There is no doubt that the extravagant wages and expensive 
methods of working established in the British shipyards by 
Trade Unionism have been the main cause of the diversion of 
many orders to German shipbuilders. Trade Unions may 
‘drive an industry away from the country altogether. They 
have already done so to a large extent, and in many instances 
they have driven an industry out of a district. It was, for 
example, the exactions and limitations of the Thames ship- 
builde:s that drove the great shipbuilding industry from London 
to the northern rivers, where it has flourished ever since, while 
the Thames has now only one shipyard of any importance. It 
was the exactions and limitations of the Trade Unions that 
‘drove lace-making from Nottingham to Scotland. It was the 
exactions and limitations of Trade Unions that drove flint glass- 
making from England to Germany, and bottle-making from 
Scotland to Belgium. Trade Unionism has not raised the 
rewards of honest labour, it has put a premium on inefficiency, 
by insisting that the idle and incompetent worker shall be 
placed on a wage-level with the most skilful and must industrious, 
Dozens of instances might be cited, did space permit, from this 
remaining report, showing the deadly effect of Trade Unionism 
on the energy, morality and capability of the workers, and 
also the efforts of Trade Unionists to demoralise and restrain 
the industry of apprentices. Each case is supported by docu- 
mentary evidence, and the whole black record is one to make 
every honest working man sick with shame. 


He reiterates and enforces his impeachment by some 
astounding figures which were published by the 
Employers’ Association at the close of the strike of 1897. 
Among other things, he states that after the strike a 
labourer earning 24s. a week was fut on to manage 
two simple copying lathes which before the strike 
the Trades Union of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers claimed could only be operated by skilled 
‘workmen—one for each machine, each earning 35s. 
aweek That is to say, they insisted upon the employ- 
ment of two men at £3 Ios. for work which one 
man at 24s. was perfectly capable of accomplishing. 
Still more astounding is the statement made by a firm 
manufacturing machine guns, that a Unionist in filling 
the cartridge cases did one a day, while a non-Unionist 
found no difficulty whatever in turning out fifty. The 
same firm reported that in filling up the outside handles 
of machine guns, Trades Unionists could only do one a 
day, while a non-Unionist found no difficulty in doing 
twelve in the same time. In conclusion, Mr. Taylor 
declares :— 
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Not only will a Trade Unionist not work more than his 
Union will permit him to do, but the Trade Unionist will not 
allow any other man to work, if he can prevent it. Away from 
his Union, the British operative is as good a féllow and as keen 
and capable a worker as you can find the world over, Under 
the blight of Trade Unionism, he is shrivelled and demoralised 
—alike the slave, the scout and the pander of his Union—ready 
to hurl forth with curses any outsider who dares to lay a hand 
upon the sacred Ark in a ‘‘ Union Shop.” 

I affirm, unhesitatingly, that whatever may be the theory of 
Trade Unionism, it is working altogether on a false principle in 
Great Britain—that of restricting production. The application 
of this principle is increasing our cysts and handicapping us in 
the industrial race. It springs from the fallacy that there is just 
a certain amount of work to be done in the world, which, spread 
out thin, will go all round the army of manual workers. It 
ignores the fact that work creates work, and that the more 
cheaply work can be done, the more there will be todo. It 
opposes the teaching of experience that, as machine-tools dis- 
place labour in one direction, they create more labour in another 
direction. If Great Britain fails in the industrial race, it will 
not be because her workmen cannot create as well as others, but 
that they will not. And we do not need to go much further 
than this in search of an explanation of the pressure of foreign 
competition—that a German or American workman will give 
equal attention simultaneously to three, four or six machines or 
tools, whilst the British workman is compelled by his Trade 
Union to limit his attention to one, so that employme:t may 
be given to half a dozen other men who ought to be busy 
elsewhere. 

AN AMERICAN OPINION, 


Dr. Williams, of Philadelphia, writes a paper on 
the Steel Strike in America in the American 
Review of Reviews, on which Dr. Shaw comments as 
follows :— 


In: England, where Trade Unionism has gone much further 
than in the United States, there has come about a fixity of 
condition which makes it comparatively difficult for the ex- 
ceptionally skilled and talented workman to rise above the 
average of his fellows. And these fixed conditions, furthermore, 
make it relatively difficult for English manufacturers to adopt 
new machinery, and to make those bold, novel, and _ brilliant 
strides in industsial progress that have characterised the United 
States in recent years. A confirmation of the accuracy of Dr. 
Williams’ comparison of English and American conditions 
is at hand in the form of certain comments on the relative 
industrial position of Great Britain that we have received from 
the pen of Mr. G. N. Barnes, secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, this being the English organisation of 
machinists. 

In England, skilled labour recognises itself as a class with a 
fixed status; and its purpose is to get as much comfort and 
satisfaction out of life as possible for its class, jointly and 
severally. Such ideals have not fully crystallised in the more 
mobile and dynamic society of the United States. The 
exigencies of life in this country seem more immediate and 
strenuous ; and to every intelligent young man there seems no 
limit to the possibilities of ‘‘ getting on in the world.” Many of 
the greatest of our captains of industry and financial magnates 
have risen from the ranks of labour ; and there is no reason 
why it should not continue to be so, Improvements in our 
system of education will add new dignity and meaning to every 
form of handicraft and to skill in every industrial process, In 
America, the ideal is not the crystallisation of classes who are to 
organise in order to secure the best possible terms for their 
respective castes or guilds. It is that of the equality of citizen- 
ship, the freedom of contract, and the like dignity and 
independence of every man who earns an honest living, sends 
his neatly dressed children to the, public. schools, and main- 
tains a decent home. Under our American conditions, Trade 
Unionism, though a powerful expedient, is not so much the end 
in itself and the gospel to live by as it is among workmen in 
England. 
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TRADES UNIONS AND BRITISH TRADE. 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE editor of the Lugineering Times publishes 
this month an interesting article which descr#bes what 
he regards as the greatest effort that has ever been made 
to improve the trading conditions of this ‘country. Its 
originator is Mr. John Lockie, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and his idea is to create a National Industrial Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of increasing our industrial efficiency 
and avoiding those disputes between Labour and Capital 
which have so disastrous an effect upon the interests 
of both classes. The editor of the Engineering Times 
declares that the scheme, though gigantic, is thoroughly 
practical, and capable of doing an immense amount of 
good at the present time to the trade of the country. He 
Says :— 

There are four particular reasons why this Association has a 
claim to the sympathy of every engineering firm in the United 
Kingdom, They are— 

(1) Because it will increase the output of every works without 
adding to the cost, 

(2) With better and cheaper work the manufacturer will more 
easily combat foreign competition. 

(3) Strikes and lock-outs, if not entirely avoided, will be 
minimised, 

(4) The scheme is entirely a patriotic one. Until the 
Association becomes self-supporting, Mr. Lockie will pay all 
expenses in connection therewith ; up to the present many 
thousands of pounds have been spent on the work by him, 


After this preamble, it is natural that we should turn 
with much interest to a statement of the aims of this 
Association. They are thus defined :— 


(1) To bring about an Association of Societies in Trade 
Questions, as Employers, Employed, or as Merchants, 

(2) To keep before the. minds of the Employers and Em- 
ployed, that the practical recognition of their common interest 
will strengthen and promote British Trade and Commerce. 

(3) To inquire into and report on matters affecting British 
Trade and Commerce, with a view to enabling our Manufacturers 
to hold their own in the markets of the world. 

(4) To create and cement between Employers and Employés 
a feeling of Common Interest. To provide an Association 
where all Employers and Employés can meet on occasions on 
the same plane and to create permanent machinery for concilia- 
tion which will be available in case of any threatened dispute 
between Employers and their men. 

The Association hopes to be able to act in perfect harmony 
with the Federations or Unions which may be in existence for 
the promotion of the interests of Employers or Employés; or 
with any Boards of Conciliation; or with any other Associations 
or Chambers which have for their object the promotion of 
Trade and Commerce. 

The following methods for furthering the objects it has in 
view have been drafted by the National Industrial Association :— 

(1) Instruction by dissemination of suitable literature adapted 
to the education of the men for whom it is intended. 

(2) The bringing of points of interest home to members of 
Parliament. 

(3) The collection of matter from foreign Consuls, and the 
circulation of it in the proper quarters, 

(4) The sending of joint deputations of employers and 
employés to the various markets of the world, with a view to 
discover in what way our trade with particular markets can be 
improved. 

(5) The organisation of meetings of employers and employed 
in different trade centres, which should be addressed by speakers 
sent by the Federation, and the promotion of general discussion 
of subjects of commercial interest. 

(6) To obtain the co-operation of Chambers of Commerce and 
mercantile associations throughout-the country. 

(7) Judicious agitation in the Press, 

(8) The reprinting and distribution of articles dealing with 
the subject. 
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Offices have been opened at the following addresses, viz. : 
124 and 125, Palace Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W. ; 
21, Dean Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 71, Emma Place, Stone- 
house, Devon ; and 70, Wellington Street, Glasgow, and each 
office has its staff. A secretary and general organiser has been 
appointed in Mr. T. Nicol Jenkin, while the following 
organisers have also received*appointments for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and district, Midland district, and Scotland respectively, 
namely, Mr. Robert Knight, J.P., Mr. Geoff. Powell, and Mr. 
George Watson, It is proposed to shortly establish branch 
offices in the more important centres such as Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Bradford, and the West of England. Centrad 
and provincial councils are also being formed and the general 
machinery of the association being got into ‘working order. 
Already over sixty organised bodies—employers’ societies, trades. 
unions, Chambers of Commerce and other mercantile associa- 
tions—have expressed their sympathy with the movement. 

It will be noticed that the National Industrial Associa- 
tion does not commit itself to the promotion of co-partner- 
ship or profit-sharing, although the fourth of its aims, 
the organisation of meetings of employers and employed 
at different trade centres, might cover a vigorous propa- 
ganda in favour of that or any other method of uniting 
or of harmonising the conflicting interests of the two 
classes. I shall await with much interest the further 
development of Mr. Lockie’s scheme. 

—_~o2o—_—_ 


PROFIT-SHARING IN GAS WORKS. 

I HAVE received many communications from corre- 
spondents in various parts of the country commenting 
upon the account published two months ago of Mr. 
Livesey’s successful experiment in applying the principle 
of co-partnership to the gas industry. Mr. Thomas 
Canning, for instance, writes from Newport Gas Works, 
Monmouth, as follows :— 

We have introduced a similar system. We pay wages on the 
full scale, and besides maintaining benefit societies and pro- 
moting various measures for improving the conditions of the 
working men, we also give them a bonus, which amounts to a 
considerable sum per annum, We bank for them, giving them, 
at present, a rate of 3 per cent. interest, and when the money 
amounts to a sum of £10, each workman has the opportunity 
to become, and is encouraged to become, a stockholder. I 
think before two years are over the overwhelming majority of 
our working men will all be part proprietors of the works. 

Mr. Frederick B. Foottit, Secretary of the Newark Gas 
Company, writes :— 

I do not think there is any probability of this company 
adopting the system. It was, in my opinion, adopted by the 
South Metropolitan Company as a method of self-defence in the 
first instance. 

Mr. George Lane, the Manager of the Aylesbury Gas 
Light and Coke Company, writes :— 

I very much appreciate your attempt to assist the toilers in 
connection with all gas works ; personally, I think the plan of 
profit-sharing might be established in all works, if some clear 
rule could be defined which would make it clear that the system 
would answer even to towns whose population is only 10,000. 

The Manager of Drogheda Gas and Water Works 
writes :— 

Our works are in the hands of the Municipal Corporation of 
this town, and, so far as I can understand, the experiment of 
profit-sharing has not yet been extended to works under municipal 
control, I think, as far as Ireland is concerned, a special Act 
would be required to legalise payments made under that system. 

Mr. Thos. Holgate, Engineer and Manager of the 
Halifax Corporation Gas Works, writes :— 

Our works are owned by the Municipality, and, therefore, 
the methods of a company are not entirely suitable. The prin- 
ciple is an admirable one. 








AN ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPERIMENT. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE WORKS AT TRAFFORD PARK. 

THE introduction of American managers and workmen 
and American methods in the Manchester district is 
bearing good résults. The combination of industrial 
forces thus brought about will result. in the erection, in 
an uncommonly short time, of extensive works for the 
manufacture in the United Kingdom of all sorts of 
electrical and power machinery. It is undoubtedly true, 
as the REVIEW OF REVIEWS pointed out in the July 
number, that the relations between the English and 
American mén, in whatever capacity employed, in con- 
structing the Westinghouse plant at Trafford Park, have 
been friendly and mutually beneficial. 

AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE TO BRITISH WORKMEN. 

The Company inform me they have found the British 
workman intelligent, painstaking, and by no means 
opposed to new methods. For proof of this they point to 
the rapid progress the works have made, and to the fact 
that a few months hence the electric construction work 
will be started. That the interweaving of British finance, 
experience, and conservatism with American ingenuity, 
enterprise, and push has been satisfactory is proved by 
the fact that in the construction of these vast works, 
covering an area of 130 acres, 3,000 men are employed. 
This mechanical army is largely British, but as a rule 
directed by Americans. When completed, the works 
will, it is hoped, give steady employment to over 5,000 
British workmen, whose interests, it is safe to say, will be 
well looked after. 

THE WESTINGHOUSE WORKS IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Four years ago the writer spent several days with Mr. 
George Westinghouse, the head of all these large concerns, 
and with him visited the Pennsylvania works. In the 
electric works he found a splendid class of men working 
under exceptionally good conditions. The primary cause 
for this seems to be the general use of electricity for 
lighting and power purposes. — Electrically - driven 
machinery. is undoubtedly the basis of future industrial 
prosperity. It will also bring about a great social change 
in labour. The use of electricity for transmission and 
distribution of power is not only cheaper and more con- 
venient, but its use in various fields of labour changes 
the conditions of the labourer. In the works referred to 
in Pittsburg the power-wasting, nerve-destroying, noisy, 
dirty and dangerous gears, belts, countershafts and loose 
pulleys:,have been abolished. The absence of these 
unpleasant conditions makes it much easier to take care 
of the ‘comfort and well-being of the employé. The 
buildings were heated by fresh air blown over coils of 
iron pipe; and the shops are light, clean, sanitary and 
wonderfully free from dust. The best of filtered drinking- 
water is distributed over the entire buildings. Lavatories 
and clothes-lockers are provided in large numbers, 
together with hot and cold water, soap and clean towels. 
In fact, cleanliness, good air, and cordial relationship 
between employers and employed seemed to pervade 
these institutions. 


HOW THE WORKMEN ARE CARED FOR. 

At Wilmerding, Pennsylvania, where the Westinghouse 
Air-Brake Works is located, may be found a charming 
valley completely given over to the extensive works and 
the workpeople. Here the writer learned that a large 
tract of land had been bought and cut up into lots and 
sold to the men at cost price on easy terms of payment. 
Houses were built in the same way—not like so many 


peas in a pod, but in accordance with the prospective 
owner’s idea, The monthly payments included interest 
and an insurance policy, so the owner’s family would 
have the house free of debt in event of death. 
These houses were all fitted with complete hot and cold 
water arrangements, and with gas for cooking, and 
electric light—all supplied from a central power station. 
The writer was delighted with this pretty modern indus- 
trial village. Its well-paved, electrically-lighted streets, 
its abundant supply of good water, to say nothing of its 
public institutions, social club, and extensive library, 
show that these efforts to improve the condition of labour 
have been successful. All this it is understood will be 
repeated in Trafford Park, and possibly, in addition, a 
scheme may be evolved whereby the men will be given 
additional encouragement in the way of a co-operative 
interest in the business—perhaps along the same lines as 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE AT TRAFFORD PARK. 

However this may be, the writer was told recently, 
when attending the ceremonies of laying the founda- 
tion of the Westinghouse Works, that the comfort 
and health of the employés would receive every atten- 
tion. In short, the methods that have succeeded so 
well in the United States will be inaugurated in Eng- 
land, and it remains to be seen if the English opera- 
tives will take advantage of the opportunity afforded 
io purchase a home. The works will undoubtedly be 
well planned for air, heat, and sanitary conditions, and 
will probably excel those of Pittsburg in many’ respects. 
Land has been purchased for the building of from 2,500 
to 3,000 dwellings, and around the works will grow up a 
well-built town in which the workpeople will be given 
every chance to interest themselves as citizens and home- 
owners, 

PREPARING FOR AN ELECTRIC AGE. 


The establishment under American auspices of these 
works in England will be a valuable addition ‘to England’s 
electrical and power plants. The Westinghouse concern 
manufactures every class of electrical machinery, from 
the tiny motor that turns a dentist’s drill, to the mighty 
5,000 -horse-power alternators which convert the water- 
power of Niagara Falls and transmit some of it fifty miles. 
Westinghouse engines and generators, and, of late years, 
the powerful gas-engines (some of 1,500 horse power) are 
used in almost all classes of industry and in all parts of 
the world. This branch of the business is entirely 
separated from the manufacture of the famous air-brake 
which for many years, with other railway appliances, has 
been made in England as well as in Germany, Russia, 
and the United States. The large increase in the use 
of electrical appliances for all sorts of purposes besides 
lighting and traction, and the fact that England was 
behind most important countries in establishments of 
this sort, was the primary reason which induced this con- 
cern to build the works at Manchester. The purpose is 
to invest about £2,000,000, and to make it a thoroughly 
up-to-date establishment, capable of turning out on a 
large scale gas-engines, dynamos, motors, converters, 
transformers, and all sorts of electrical machinery. There 
can be no doubt of the demand for such apparatus. In 
one year English statistics show that £25,000,000 has 
gone into new electrical undertakings. Five years ago 
414,000,000 only was invested in electric power, light- 
ing, and traction schemes. The end of last year this 
had risen to 455,000,000. 
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THE ADVENT OF THE GAS-ENGINE. 

The: increase the next five years will be far greater, 
for the steam-engine must give way to electrical power. 
The utilisation of producer gas in the gas-engine will 
reduce the cost of electric power by one-half, perhaps by 
two-thirds, its present cost. It may seem a Startling 
statement, but in view of recent inventions in the produc- 
tion and utilisation of power gas it would be a great risk 
now to establish a modern steam-engine alternating 
generating plant—that is, in view of what can be accom- 
plished with such economies with the gas-engine. It is 
only by such means—that- is, a cheaper method of 
generating electricity than by use of steam-engines—that 
one can hope to effect such economies as will justify the 
great railways in operating all their suburban trains by 
electricity, It is claimed by those who have worked out 
this problem that the decreased cost of production of 
electricity by means of gas-engines, as compared with the 
present steam-engine plant, would enable a Board of 
Trade unit to be sold at so lowa figure as to justify a 
wide use of the electric current for cooking and heating 
purposes. It is the solving of this sort of problem which 
the Westinghouse concern will undertake, and once the 
Trafford Park machinery begins to revolve England may 
feel that the best brain power obtainable in the world, and 
the most thoroughly-equipped organisation, are busy pro- 
ducing the latest achievements in electrical engineering. 

ONE SECRET OF THEIR SUCCESS. 


The Westinghouse enterprise comes here without 
flourish of trumpets, contented to rest on its world-wide 
reputation for perfect work. It can in the past point to 
some of the most stupendous feats of engineering, but 
looks forward hopefully to still greater achievements in 
this progressive age, and with the combination of British 
and American brains has a right to expect good practical 
results, The secret of the success of this concern lies in 
the fact that no work is ever put out without having 
undergone the most stringent tests. This applies with 
equal force to the different parts of the machine during 
manufacture as to the completed machine. The head of 
the concern, Mr. George Westinghouse, is an inventor 
and mechanic as well as a capable organiser of labour, 
and hence the several large establishments both at home 
and abroad run continuously and smoothly as a well- 
balanced machine. The Manchester works will be no 
exception. R. P, PORTER. 

: Gee 


THE HON. R. P. PORTER ON BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 

THE writer of the foregoing article is the Hon. R. P. 
Porter, who, ten years ago, was at the head of the 
American Census Bureau. He is well known as an 
expert upon industrial questions. He recently addressed 
the Chesterfield Chamber of Commerce on the subject. 
From his address I make the following quotations :— 

The Hon. Robert P. Porter said he had been requested 
by the President of the Chesterfield Chamber of Com- 
merce to submit a few remarks on what might not be 
inaptly called the epidemic of industrial pessimism, which for 
the moment seems to sweep the United Kingdom. To be 
more specific, the president asked him to show “ wherein 
the American so cleverly beats the Britisher as to the magnitude 
of his operations, and the ease with which he accepts positions 
totally different to those in which he has been trained.” Less 
than twenty years he (Mr. Porter) spent the best part of a year 
in the industrial districts of England inquiring into the reverse 
of this proposition—namely, in ascertaining wherein the Britisher 
led the American in nearly, if not all, the great industries—and 
how they could most effectually foster their infant manufactures, 
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so that their growth would not be impeded, or their fresh life 
crushed out by the giant industries of the old country. Turning 
over the pages of some of the many printed reports he made at 
that time, and comparing them with the present condition, the 
economic change was emphasised, For example, comparisons 
of British and American industry based on the statistics of 1880 
showed British supremacy in all the great staple manufactures, 
Your production of coal was greater, your iron and steel 
industry so strong that our manufactures were receiving a 
protection per ton equivalent to the present price of steel; your 
textile industries so splendidly organised that even our cotton 
industry without a substantial protective tariff could not have 
withstood your competition ; while in silk, woollens, and Jinen 
we were struggling for a foothold in our own market. That we 
have made great progress in nearly all these industries since then 
was undoubtedly true, but that we are prepared to compete with 
Great Britain or Germany in the markets of the world at the 
present time in any of these branches of manufacture, except 
that of iron and steel, machinery, and the coarser grades of 
cotton goods, is extremely doubtful. Electric industries had 
made greater progress in the United States, simply because 
they had freer headway there. Many of your other electric 
concerns are interwoven with ours on the other side of 
the Atlantic, British labour must be employed in these factories 
and shops, and surely you, whom we feared so much as com- 
petitors a few years ago, do not despair of learning American 
organisation and methods when the object lesson is before you. 
So far as this great industry was concerned he was inclined to think 
its present backward condition was far more due to the onerous 
restrictions of British laws than to the lack of enterprise of 
British capital or the incapacity of the British workmen. The 
United States had hundreds of millions of pounds invested in its 
telephone companies, its electric lighting, and street and light 
railway plants, simply because individual effort is allowed full 
play in the United States, whereas in England, governmental, 
municipal interferences and trading had soaked out the spirit of 
enterprise and turned over to the red tape of officialdom 
stupendous undertakings which with us are conducted by the 
strongest and most capable of our captains of industry. It was 
in the new, not the old, industrial problems that England is weak 
and needs bracing up. Another point in this connection to 
which he wished to call their attention was that the American 
user of machinery and plant got much nearer and relied to 
greater degree upon the manufacturer and the practical experts 
with which he surrounded himself. Bring the user and manu- 
facturer closer together, should be the watchword. When a firm 
obtained a contract after fair competition, give them a fair head- 
way to complete the work. Too many intermediaries, even 
though they are men of scientific training and, high character, 
complicate rather than simplify the construction of large 
mechanical undertakings. Within the next few years, he was 
informed by eminent American engineers, the cost of electrical 
power will be greatly reduced. By the use of producer gas in 
place of steam for generating electricity, he believed it safe to 
say the cost of power would soon be reduced to half its present 
cost. The English manufacturers should be in readiness to take 
advantage of this and not leave such important. industrial move- 
ments to the cumbersome machinery of local government. There 
was abundant capital and skill in England, as in the United 
States, for development of this sort, and to allow it to be 
conducted or blocked by municipal authorities was a mistake 
to which he was glad to see they were just awakening. 
Each nation had its own particular function to fill. Because 
our infinitely better position as to raw material, and our boldness 
in methods of manufacture, have enabled us to catch up and 
overtake you in the iron and steel trade, one was hardly justified 
in the deduction that Englar,\’s industrial usefulness had ended. 
They remembered David Harum’s saying that ‘‘a reasonable 
amount of fleas was good for a dog, if only to prevent him from 
brooding over the fact that he was a dog.” (Laughter.) So 
that he was inclined to think that a reasonable amount of 
industrial pessimism might be heipful to any country—England 
or the United States, or even Germany—in lowering the tem- 
perature of conceit ; but, with Mr. Carnegie, he believed that 
the present epidemic had reached its useful limitations, 





WHAT THE GERMANS ARE DOING. 


WHAT THEY HAVE DONE IN FIVE YEARS. 


Mr. ERNEST WILLIAMS, the author of the well-known 
pamphlet entitled “ Made in Germany,” contributes an 


_ article to the current number of the National Review, in 


which he somewhat exultantly points to the fact that his 
most gloomy vaticinations of five years ago have been 
more than vindicated by events. He says :— 

We have within the past five years lost our supremacy in coal 
production ; we have lost it in pig-iron production ; our inferior 
place as a steel producer is becoming worsened each year ; we 
have lost our supremacy as a general exporting nation. There 
are only two big industries in which we remain supreme—tex- 
tiles and ships, and in each of them we are threatened as 
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A German View of the American Invasion. 


menacingly as twenty years ago we were threatened in those 
industries which we have now lost. Nor are we gaining in 
commerce, as distinct from manufacture. The progress of Ham- 
burg and other Continental ports bears witness of that. Nor 
are we maintaining our place as the world’s bankers : nations in 
need of money no longer come to us as a matter of course+; they 
have commenced to take their wants to the United States ; 
China’s war loan had to be placed jointly in England and in 
Germany, and was taken up mostly in Germany. England 
herself has gone a-begging to the United States for money to 
carry on the South African war. In 1890 our exports were 
worth £7 os. 73d. per head; in 1900 they were worth only 
46 5s. 1o%d. (The export of ships is not included in either 
year, because they were not exhibited in the Board of Trade 
Returns in 1890.) These figures prove that we have lost ground 
not only relatively to other countries, but actually upon a per 
head basis of our own country’s population, 


The phenomenal growth of Hamburg affords hin 
another opportunity of crowing over his critics. Ham- 
burg, he says, is now the first port in the continent and 
is only second to London. How long London will retain 
her supremacy remains to be seen. He concludes 
his survey by a reference to the effect of American 
competition upon English and German trade. He 
says :— 

The industrial competition of the United States five years ago 
was, by comparison with what it is now and threatens to be in 
the near future, as the hand:breadth cloud upon the horizon, 
England’s advance to industrial greatness was, even during 
those years of the nineteenth century when the advance was 
most rapid, an imperceptible crawl compared to the sudden 
stride of the United States. Germany’s advance was more 
rapid than England’s, but it was much slower than America’s. 
And do not think that Germany will cease to be formidable 
because a greater industrial Power than Germany has arisen. 
Germany, in many respects, will become more formidable 
than ever.’ Driven out of many of her markets by the United 
States, she will fight with the greater pertinacity against 
England for the possession of those markets in which England 
retains a foothold. 


THE RUIN OF THE INDIGO TRADE. 


A writer in the Westminster Gazette gives some 
interesting particulars concerning the extent to which 
German manufacturers have succeeded in injuring the 
indigo industry in British India. He says :— 

The total approximate value of the German manufactures of 
organic dyes has increased from £1,200,000 in 1874 to 
£6,000,000 in 1898. The excess of the export over the import 
of aniline and other dyes has grown from 1,640 tons in 1880 to 
18,684 in 1898 ; of alizarine from 3,781 to 9,281 in the same 
period, And what becomes of the exports? Between eighty 
and ninety per cent. of the whole production per annum goes to 
our erstwhile markets in India, China, and Japan. The increase 
in value of the exports to these countries has risen from 
£358,242 in 1890 to £919,810 in 1808. 

The German firms claim for the synthetic indigo the follow- 
ing advantages. It is perfectly pure and uniform in quality. 
It gives brighter and more brilliant shades to the cloth. It's 
more economical than the natural article. And the manufac- 
turers are not slow in pressing these advantages on the buyers. 
To scientific ability of the first rank, to the highest organising 
power, our German rivals add a business cuteness and ‘‘ push” 
which is worthy of all praise. One practical test of the value 
of the synthetic product is the decrease in imports of the natural 
indigo, In 1886 the Germans imported 1,036 tons ; in 1898 this 
dropped to 118, and in 1899 had disappeared, being replaced 
by an export of 256 tons. ‘That is to say, Germany is prep:red 
to compete with India in the markets of the world. Imports 
from Bengal to Marseilles have ceased, whereas ten years ago 
there was an annual average of 1,500 cases. , 

Have the planters learned the lesson? Hitherto, when output 
has been inferior in quality or limited in quantity, owing to bad 
seasons, it would seem that the only real sufferers have been the 
industries depending on the dye. In fact, the smaller the crop 
the higher rose the price. But indigotin, synthetically produced, 
was placed on the market in 1897. It then began to dawn upon 
the planters that they must bestir themselves. A few experts 
were set to work to investigate the possibilities of improvement 
in cultivation. The problems for solution were naturally very 
simple—how to increase the yield; and how to extract the 
maximum amount of colouring-matter from the plant. The 
experts found that by a change in the method of oxidising the 
liquid obtained from steeping the plant the colouring-matter 


" may be increased by twenty-five per cent. . They find that fresh 


leaves grow in a short time after the leaves are stripped off, ana 
that five or six strippings per year are quite feasible. Let us 
hope things have not gone too far for recovery. 
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WHERE THE ENGLISH ARE HOLDING THEIR OWN. 


I.—IN COLOUR-PRINTING AND ART PUBLISHING. 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, Limited. 

NOTHING is more calculated to encourage John Bull 
to pluck up heart of grace than the evidence which from 
time to time comes to hand, showing the capacity of firms 
domiciled in his dominions, not merely to hold their own 
against all comers, but successfully to compete with the 
foreigner on his own ground. One pretty substantial 
piece of evidence of this description came in my way 
recently, in information given me as to the phenomenal 
success of the art publishing house of Raphael Tuck and 
Sons, who, in the course of the last thirty-five years, have 
built up one of the foremost, if not the foremost, business 
of the kind in the whole world. 

Raphael Tuck, the founder of the firm, was of German 
extraction, but he made England his second Fatherland so 
long ago that his sons 
and grandsons, by whom 
the business is at present 
carried on, may be re- 
garded as thorough Eng- 
lishmen. If we look back 
in the course of English 
industrial history, we 
shall find again and again 
that many of our staple 
industries were introduced 
by the foreigner, who, 
being driven out by war 
or religious persecution, 
found shelter within our 
hospitable shores, and 
rewarded us for the wel- 
come which we extended 
them by naturalising new 
industries. Mr. Raphael 
Tuck was not driven here 
by any stress or storm of 
political or religious feud, 


as the home and _ head- 
quarters of a business of 
the gigantic development 
of which he did not even 
dream at the time. 

The art of lithography, 
as everybody knows, was 
discovered in Germany, 
and for many years was 
German 
monopoly. Hence it was 
natural that it should be 
to a German that we 
owed the _ introduction 
into this country of the 
use of lithography as a means of _ colour-printing. 
The interchange of national specialities is one of 
the most interesting phenomena in the history of 
international commerce. It was an Englishman who 
invented the method of extracting aniline dyes from 
the waste products of coal; but the industry very soon 
migrated to Germany, and it is now chiefly in German 
hands. So the art of colour-printing by lithography, 
which was discovered and first practised in Germany, 
was brought over to this country, where it has flourished 
ever since. 

At first a great deal of their colour-printed cards and 





Raphael Tuck, Founder of the Firm. 


other publications were imported from Germany, but at 
the present time all their publications are designed in 
this country, although they still print a good deal of their 
work in countries where the climatic conditions are less 
variable than here. We have therefore here, in the firn. 
which has its headquarters in Ravhael House, Lendon, a 
signal illustration of what is practically a foreign industry 
originally introduced into this country by a naturalised 
foreigner, taking root and flourishing so vigorously as to 
become a valuable branch of an essentially British 
industry. 

It would be an interesting question to discuss, if this 
were the place or the occasion, whether the Royal 
Academy or Raphael Tuck and Sons have done more 
to popularise art in the United Kingdom. One noted 
Academician has expressed a decided opinion upon this 

subject, not in favour of 

: the claims of the institu- 

tion to which he himself 
belonged. 

Raphael House may 
indeed be regarded as a 
popular annexe to Bur- 
lington House, and the 
relations hetwecn the two 
have always been most 
cordial. The firm of 
Messrs. Tuck blosscmed 
mto farne by holding an 
exhibition of their own, 
which for the week during 
which it was open was as 
crowded as the annual 
picture show in Piccadilly. 
The founder of the firm 
had for many years been 
carrying on a profitable 
and extending business in 
the production by chrome- 
lithography of popular 
pictures, prints, cards, 
etc., when in the year 
1880 the happy thcught 
struck him of opening an 
exhibition by offering 5co 
guineas in prizes for com 
petitions for designs fox 
Christmas cards, and ex- 
hibiting the designs sent 
in at the Dudley Galleries. 
As the Saturday Neview 
remarked, on the day 
on which the exhibiticn 
opened, Razhael Tuck 
woke up to ffd himse!t 
famous. All the town went to the galleries. The designs 
were of immense variety, and many of them of great 
beauty. Many excellent artists cortributed, «nd Sir 
John Millais and some of the most eminent of his 
colleagues acted as judges. Mr. George Clausen was 
one among the most successful of the comretitors. 
That marked the turn of the tide which led to 
fortune. The Christmas card, which had been slowly 
increasing in popularity, became at a bourd a 
universal institution. 

Having brought Christmas cards into vogue, Mr. Tuck 
applied whip and spur without stint in order to make the 
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most of his advantage. He concentrated his attention 
upon increasing the prestige of the Christmas card, and 
employed money without sparing to secure the services of 
the leading Academicians in the production of these 
seasonable souvenirs. Then, having yoked to the 
triumphal chariot of the Christmas card the leading 
artists of the day, he attempted to add to their attractions 
by securing the assistance of equally distinguished men 
of letters. But the most daring enterprise in this direction, 
which unfortunately was not crowned with the success 
which it deserved, was to offer Tennyson 1,000 guineas 
for a dozen verses of eight lines each—an offer which was 
equivalent to something more than a guinea a word, the 
highest rate probably that has ever been offered for one 
hundred lines of poetry. Tennyson was paid £5 a line, 
or about tos. a word, for the poem in Good Words 
beginning, 

I stood on the tower in the wet, 

When the Old and the New Year met. 

The Poet Laureate declined. He was then advanced 
in years, and not even the golden guerdon sufficed to 
tempt him to become in his old age a rhymer for 
Christmas time. The popularity of the Christmas card, 
however, was so well 4 
assured, that even if “9M 
Tennyson had colla- 
borated with Tuck, it 
would not have mate- 
rially increased the 
demand, which has 
gone on_ increasing 
year by year, until this 
year it has swollen to 
a volume of unprece- 
dented bbe 3g 

The Christmas card, 
the Christmas calen- 
dar, and the Christmas 
picture have almost 
superseded the Christ- 
mas tree in the Eng- 
lish-speaking lands, as 
the symbol of Father 
Christmas. They have 
quite shouldered into 
the background the 
time-honoured valen- 
tine. The 14th of Feb- 
ruary is no longer a red-letter day in the calendar of 
humanity. From a business point of view, valentines 
were never worth as much as Christmas cards. Lovers, 
alas! are comparatively few, whereas the Christmas 
card appeals to the universal sentiment of friendship and 
affection. 

Raphael Tuck, the founder of the firm, retired early in 
the eighties, leaving the business to his three sons, 
Adolph, Gustave, and Hermann, who, bringing to it the 
energy of youth and an hereditary aptitude for affairs, 
speedily won for their firm the first position of its kind in 
the world. At the present day they reign almost without 
a rival in the field which they have made their own. 
There are, of course, many other art publishers in Paris, 
Berlin, New York, Vienna, and. London itself; but no 
other firm in the whole world has grasped with so steady 
a hand the immense opportunities which modern develop- 
ments and the printing press, and especially of colour- 
printing, have afforded for the popularisation of good 
pictures among the people. It is not enough to produce 
good pictures. They need to be brought under the 
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knowledge and attention of the purchaser. In other 
words, picture-selling, especially when the appeal is to 
the million, demands business ability. If not the artist, 
then the firm that deals in the products of the artist’s 
pencil or his brush must compete with the best of them. 

The conduct of the business of Messrs, Raphael Tuck 
and Sons is an object-lesson to all those who wish to 
open, secure, and develop markets. Like John Wesley, 
the world is their parish. Their travellers are to be found 
all over the world. At‘ this moment there are as many as 
200 travellers on the road, going their round from town to 
town, from city to city, all over the civilised world, 
travelling with the publications of Messrs. Tuck. They 
have no retail business whatever ; they are wholesalers 
pure and simple in the book and art publishing trades. 
They are splendid examples of the distributive brain. 
From the splendid -pile of buildings known as Raphael 
House, which they-have reared near Moorgate Street 
Railway Station, the partners watch with vigilant eye 
over every department of their world-wide business. 
They have a branch house in Paris, and another in 
New York. They have immense business relations with 
Germany. Their Christmas cards and calendars are all 
the vogue in Russia, 
where the fashion was 
introduced into the 
imperial palace by the 
present Queen of 
England during a visit 
to St. Petersburg. 
For Raphael Tuck 
and Sons have been 
art publishers to the 
English Court for 
many years past, and 
quite recently received 
a Royal Warrant which 
entitles them to a 
similar position in the 
new reign to. that 
which they occupied 
under Queen Victoria. 
During the years of 
the late Queen’s reign, 
Her Majesty every 
Christmas was pleased 
to receive a_ special 
Christmas card de- 
signed and painted as a kind of votive offering from 
the House of Tuck tothe Sovereign of the British 
Empire. These cards were not only appreciated 
when they were received, but two years before the 
close of her reign the Queen gave instructions to her 
cabinet-maker to make her a screen for the special 
purpose of displaying three of the Tuck Christmas cards. 
The panels were made so as to show both the back and 
front of the cards which the Queen had carefully preserved 
as her special favourites. One of the last of the Royal 
series, the 1900 card, has been brought out as the Royal 
Christmas card of the coming season. Although printed 
in twenty different colours, so as to produce the necessary 
effect, the predominant impression is one of simplicity and 
beauty. It is a new rendering of the eternal subject of 
the Madonna and the Child, and is issued in a box panel 
at 5s. It remains to be seen whether it will have the 
same popularity as the Ansidei Madonna, which topped 
the list of sales in three successive seasons. 

This is only one among many instances which might 
be mentioned to indicate the happy manner with which this 
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Roses of Love. 
(Tuck's photogravure after the picture by Herbert Horwitz.) 


famous firm succeeds in seizing the events of the day 
and keeping in constant touch with public sentiment. If 
they do not absolutely yoke their chariot to a star, it 
must be admitted that nothing happens of importance 
at home or abroad which they do not contrivg to 
utilise in some manner beneficial to Raphael House. 
The war in South Africa supplies a case in point. No 
sooner had the war begun, than they kept pace with the 
movements of the armies by the publication of a con- 
tinuous series of cards and pictures ministering to the 
popular interest. One of the best-known of these 
publications, which had an enormous sale, was_ the 
reproduction of Harry Payne’s painting, “Sons of the 
Empire.” This picture was published by them for the 
benefit of the Widows and Orphans War Fund, to which 
the firm had the pleasure of handing over the handsome 
cheque of £2,000 odd, the profits on the sale of this one 
publication. Another of their famous topical pictures was 
done by Mr. Sargent, representing Her Majesty’s drawing- 
room in Buckingham Palace, for which the late Queen 
had given special sittings and facilities. Another instance 
that may be quoted as an illustration of their promptitude 
in divining a popular need was the production of a hand- 
somely printed picture of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall, with the Royal Standard above and a device 
emblematic of Australia below, which was in immense 
demand at the Antipodes during the Royal visit. 

Allied with this alertness and capacity to take advan- 
tage of whatever interests the public is the elaborate 
provision which they have made for keeping their fingers 
on the pulse of the public. Every day in the year they 
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receive returns from their travellers, who are constantly 
visiting the wholesale and retail houses, through whom 
the whole of their sale is conducted. So minute and 
exact are these daily returns, that they are able to gauge 
to within ten per cent. the number of publications of every 
kind that will be required for Christmas. For art publishers 
are happier than the publishers of ordinary periodicals in 
that they are not plagued with the curse of “ returns.” 
Everything they sell is sold outright on solid order. 
Their chief difficulty is not so much that of over-produc- 
tion as the risk of under-production of some subject for 
which there may be a great popular demand, for with Mr. 
Adolph Tuck, old experience doth attain to something 


like prophetic strain. But they are continually 
on the look-out for novelties —novelties which 
will cAtch on. Christmas cards have always’ been 


their stand-by, but they have achieved a success not less 
remarkable with their calendars, which have the enor- 
mous advantage from the advertising point of view of 
hanging all the year round on the walls, whereas Christmas 
cards, however beautiful, are among the ephemera of art. 
They are looked at for a week and then usually 
disappear, although in many families the collection of 
Christmas cards for preservation in an album has become 
an established institution. There is hardly any depart- 
ment connected with the production of pictures, from the 
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‘Break, Break, Break!” 


(Photogravure after the picture by Hamilton Marr.) 
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of the highest 
class of photo- 
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Messrs. Tuck 
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the front, 

No mistake 
could be greater 
than to imagine 
that the firm 
confine them- 
selves to the 


Christmas 
cards. They 
have distanced 
all competitors 
so decisively in 
that depart- 
ment, and 
achieved the 
first position in 
the world with ; 
such éc/a¢, that some people imagine that they do little or 
nothing else beyond producing the most popular Christ- 
mas cards and calendars in the world. This is a great 
mistake. One very important, in some respects the most 
important, department of their business is the pro- 
duction of first-class photogravures of the best pictures 
of the day. These photogravures are produced at 
all prices, from £5 55. to 2s. 6d., in varying sizes ; but 
here, as in every other branch of their business, there is 
visible the same alertness of mind and keen instinct to 
seize that which is popular. Whether it is the Academy 
or the Salon, or any other exhibition of pictures, Messrs. 
Tuck are early on the spot, and when they cannot buy 
the right of reproducing, do not hesitate to buy the 
picture outright. The copyright thenceforth becomes a 
jealously guarded asset in the capital of the firm. Their 
photogravures, some of which in various styles I reproduce, 
include reproductions of the works of many of our best 
artists. Although they do not confine themselves to 
English art, the great majority of their pictures are by 
English artists, but to secure the best results, the work 
of reproducing these pictures is distributed, besides 
London, among the leading establishments in Paris, 
Germany, and Austria. I am glad to know that the 
English are making such rapid improvements in this 
department that they promise soon to equal the best of 
their foreign competitors. 

In trade catalogues few more handsome publications 
have been issued than Messrs. Tuck’s new edition of 
their catalogue of engravings, etchings, photogravures, 
and facsimiles. It forms a volume of eighty pages, 
containing about three hundred reproductions of their 
photogravures, etchings, etc. 

Another department, to which even in the most cursory 
survey some attention should be paid, is the production 
of Christmas books. Father Tuck’s Toy books long ago 
established a world-wide fame. They are produced in 
every variety, but many of*them are on untearable paper, 
so as to stand the rough usage of the nursery. What 
with picture-books, toys, art novelties, and all manner of 
treasures for children, Father Tuck has become a veritable 
incarnation of Father Christmas, whose disappearance 





Anxious Moments. 
(Tuck's photogravure after the picture by Gilbert S. Wright.) 
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would affect 
many homes 
almost as much 
as if the good 
Santa Claus had 
forgotten a visit 
to the English- 
speaking world. 

It is impos- 
sible, in the 
brief compass 
of an article 
which is_ in- 
tended not so 
much to de- 
scribe all the 
ramifications of 
their _ business 
as to call atten- 
tion to its pre- 
eminent quali- 
ties, to refer to 
every depart- 
ment in which 
» they have 

achieved a great 

business success. 
One of their great successes was the production of the 
four-fold fire-screens. Before they hit upon the simple 
expedient of folding these screens in four, all fire-screens 
had been printed upon one large panel. By folding it 
in four they quadrupled the sale of the screens in a single 
year. 

A glance at their new catalogue for the season 1901-2 
is sufficient to reveal the extraordinary development 
which the business has at present attained. Of Christ- 
mas and New Year cards they issue this year 1,500 new 
sets, giving 3,000 distinct designs, of which 1,100 are 
printed in colours, and are designed in too different 
styles. They are issued at all prices, from one penny 
to half-a-crown, for one secret of Messrs. Tuck’s 
success is that they minister to all needs, and cater 
for’ all tastes and all purses; and if their customers 
want anything, they set to work at once to supply them. 
Therein, Messrs. Tuck are displaying under our own 
eyes, for the benefit of British trade, those qualities which 
have enabled our German competitors so often to cut the 
English exporter out of the foreign market. Nothing 
is too great for them to undertake or too small for them 
to handle. This year, for instance, they are producing a 
superb illustrated edition of Lamb’s “ Tales from Shake- 
speare,” edited by Dr. Furnival, the cheapest copy of 
which is sold at one-and-a-half guineas, while the edition 
de luxe costs £6 6s. net. The illustrations have occupied 
Mr. Harold Copping for two years, and the volumes 
contain 22 photogravures and 142 black and white 
illustrations. To niake the work more complete, Dr. 
Furnival has added stories of six other plays not dealt 
with by the Lambs. 

The same catalogue which announced the publication 
of this charming volume contains particulars as to the 
sheets of gigantic penny reliefs, of which they issue as 
many as 500 different varieties. These sheets of coloured 
and embossed pictures command so enormous a sale 
that it is necessary to keep 3,000,000 sheets in stock at 
Raphael House. Eighteen years ago much _ inferior 
sheets, one-fourth the size of*those now produced at a 
penny, were sold for sixpence. The enormous demand 
has rendered it possible to produce them for one twenty- 
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fourth their former price. 


designing a set of twelve. 
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Although sold at a penny the 
sheet, the artist sometimes receives as much as £60 for 
They are printed in several 
colours, and months are spent in their production. 

Book publishers, art publishers, producers of calendars, 
Christmas cards, panels of every shape and kind, they 
have also achieved equal success in the production of 
toys that could be produced with paper and print. Of 
such means of amusing children few are better known 
than their art novelties. The Transvaal packet contains 
half a dozen sheets, of which the first provides material 
for constructing the model of Baden-Powell’s armoured 
train at Mafeking, and the sixth represents the field 
ambulance at work upon the veldt. These art novelties 
have only one fault—they are too complete. The laziest 
child can put them together without any trouble. The 
admirable series of cardboard models so popular. in 
Germany are no longer published in England. Their 
construction demands more patience than English 
children appear to possess. Messrs. Tuck had to dis- 
continue their publication some years since. The English 
child wants his toys ready made. The annual output 
of Raphael Tuck, judged by this catalogue, consists 
of 1,500 sets of Christmas and New Year cards, 
Ioo sets of box cards, 100 sets of humorous cards, 
200 calendars, any number of children’s illustrated 
books, art novelties, panels, and other publications, 
and although they have only quite recently begun 
the production of picture-postcards, they have now 
issued 2,000 separate designs, and have offered 
41,000 for a prize competition for the best collection of 
their postcards. The entries do not close till February, 
1902. All the accessories of postcards in the shape of 
folding-screens, revolving pedestals, and albums are 
supplied by them, with a keen appreciation of the 
probable development of an industry the growth of 
which in Germany and Switzerland has been pheno- 
menal. This practice of 
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work. Mr. Grant Allen and Sir Walter Besant have 
been judges on those occasions, and Mrs. Norah Chesson 
was one of the many writers brought to the front by means 
of these competitions. Raphael House, therefore, may 
claim to be in a very real sense an important adjunct 
of our very irregular system of national education, both 
in art and letters. 

This aspect of its business, however, is not that to 
which I would specially call attention in this supplement. 
That which commands the admiration, and I hope the 
imitation of others is the combination of intelligence, 
energy and resource which together explain the phe- 
nomenal success of this great firm. They have not 
opened their mouths and shut their eyes and waited for 
what Providence would send them, Neither have they 


lain on their backs under a pear-tree in the hope 
that the ripe fruit would drop into their mouths 
without any effort on their part. They have 
first created the popular demand, and then they 


have been prompt to keep pace with the development of 
the demand which they originated. It is seldom that 
we find that the capacity for initiative and the gift of 
originality are combined with that business faculty and 
financial resource which are necessary to enable the 
beginner to reap the harvest of his own genius. In 
Messrs. Tuck’s case they have not only had brains to 
conceive, but capacity to execute. They are ever on the 
look-out for artistic capacity, whether in men or women, 
and they have had eyes in their finger-tips in every 
department of their world-wide business. 

Raphael House, the headquarters, the head and heart 
of a business whose ramifications extend to the utter- 
most parts of the world, is a worthy home of its enter- 
prising proprietors. With extended frontage on three 
streets, it forms almost a complete block in itself. It is 
admirably lighted, and designed throughout with an 
eye to the safety, efficiency, and comfort of those 
who occupy it. The 
reguiar staff includes 300 





pushing their business 


by exhibitions and the x ts 
offer of prizes is: one 
of the specialities of ie. & 
Messrs. Tuck. & if 
One of the most “one 


famous instances of this 
was the special compe- 
tition which they organ- 
ised for amateur artists 
in connection with their 
art study department. 
Ten thousand works 
were entered for this 
competition, and 2,500 
were hung in the gallery 
of the Royal institute 
of Painters in Water- 
Colours. The judges 
included Sir John Mil- 


lais, Marcus Stone, R.A., 





Mr. G. H. Boughton, 
A.R.A., and Solomon 
J. Solomon. They have 
also held exhibitions 
and carried through 


popular competitions for 
literary as well as artistic 








Raphael House, Moorfields, London. 


women and girls. As 
you go from room to 
room, ascending one 
floor after another, until 
you reach the top, from 
which you look over the 
roofs of central London 
to the great dome of 
St. ,Paul’s, you feel 
everywhere the constant 
pressure of an_ intelli- 
gence which foresees 
everything, adapts 
everything to its use, and 
has at the same time 
given a unity of purpose 
and community of inte- 
rest to all the workers in 
this teeming house of 
industry. Whatever may 
be said concerning other 
establishments in this old 
country, Raphael House 
is in every department, 
from roof to basement, 
up to date and abreast 
of the times. 
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II.—IN THE CURE OF DIPSOMANIA. 

IN a previous article I have described the great success 
which has attended the efforts of a firm in the City of 
London, not only to hold its own in the production of art 
publications of every kind, but even to compete success- 
fully in the foreign market, and to establish a thriving 
business in countries which have been regarded as the 
special homes of that form of art. It is true that the 
founder of the firm of Raphael Tuck and Sons was him- 
self a German, and if we have succeeded in competition . 
with the German art printers, it has been by the aid of a 
British citizen who was by birth a German subject. It is 
not well, however, to go too closely into the origins of 
things ; otherwise we might find that many of our most 


successful competitors in 


America were in reality 
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which I am now calling attention, is simpler, and 
appears to be not less efficacious. Whether this be so or 


.hot, the Tacquaru Company, although in its infancy, 


claims already to have effected a cure of nearly 3,000 
cases of those who suffer from alcoholic excess. 

I have been interested in the subject for a long time. 
Some of my readers may remember that in the autumn 
of 1893 I appealed in the columns of the Daly Chronicle 
for half-a-dozen first-class drunkards, for the purpose of 
using them as material for experimental tests. A Mr: 
Edwards, a stranger to me, but a man who had knocked 
about a great deal in the world, had come to me with 
the drug which he declared was an infallible specific for 
the cure of drunkenness. His own story, which he had 
told me in the year 1893, 
was that some years before 





British subjects. Mr. Car- {7 
negie, for instance, was | 
born in Scotland ; and no 
small part of the industrial 
success of the Americans 
is due to the extent to 
which they have recruited 
their workshops from the 
picked men of capacity, 
energy and originality from | 
among all nations. 

In another great depart- 
ment of modern industry, 
in which the Americans 
have hitherto had things 
very much their own way, 
a vigorous attempt is now 
being made to secure some 
share at least of the busi- 
ness for a British Company. 
I refer to the cure of dipso- 
mania. It is true that the 
British Company in ques- 
tion uses in part a Spanish- 
American recipe, brought 
up to a modern, scientific, 
therapeutical basis by a 
fully-qualified English phy- 
Sician; but there again, 
if we have to scrutinise 
too closely the origins ot 
all the secrets of success, 








he had been travelling in 
South America, and he had 
given way to habits of 
intemperance, which 
threatened to reduce him 
to ruin. In his travels 
across the Pampas he 
saved the life of an Indian, 
who, out of gratitude, re- 
vealed to him a herb, the 
leaves of which were an 
infallible remedy for the 
drink habit. Mr. Edwards 
claimed that he had cured 
himself by its use, and he 
was certain that a remedy 
powerful enough to have 
checked the inveterate 
craving for liquor could 
be guaranteed to cure any- 
body. But he wanted 
attention called to the drug, 
and as I had a short time 
before been the means of 
subjecting the efficacy of 
the Mattei remedies for the 
cure of cancer to an experi- 
mental test, I consented 
to aid him in testing the 
qualities of his drug from 
the Argentine. In response 
to my letter in the Daly 








we should go far afield. 
No nation, least of all these 
small islands in the northern 
seas, can pretend to produce within its own borders 
everything that is necessary for the welfare of mankind. 
London is the great mart and exchange of the world. 
To our hospitable shores we welcome the products of 
every clime, and we may take credit for the success of a 
British enterprise, even although the commodity in which 
it deals was imported from another hemisphere. 

_ For some years the Keeley gold cure as a remedy for 
inveterate drunkenness held the field. Mr. Keeley was 
an American, the Keeley Institute was established in 
the United States, and only after achieving considerable 
success on the other side of the Atlantic was a branch 
of the Institute established in our midst. This American 
method of treatment, although achieving considerable 
success in many cases, is far from being a universal 
specific. It entails a long and costly treatment involving 
Subcutaneous injections and residence in an institute 
during the time of treatment. The competing system to 
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Chronicle, asking for -half- 
a-dozen first-class certified 
inveterate dipsomaniacs, I 
was overwhelmed with offers of drunkards of both 
sexes, who were desirous of escaping from the tyranny 
of the drink habit. They were all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women. Mr. Gliddon then, as 
now, the manager of the Mattei depét in London, 
undertook the superintendence of the patients during the 
month in which they were subjected to treatment. The 
result, which I reported in the papers at the time, went to 
show that Edwards had undoubtedly got hold of a 
medicine which had the effect of replacing the 
appetite for alcohol by a positive nausea that led the 
dipsomaniac to recoil with loathing from the stimulant 
whose fascination had previously been irresistible. Mr. 
Gliddon, to whom the conduct of the details of the 
experiment and the control of the patients was entrusted, 
reported favourably upon the net result. 

The subsequent history of the cases, however, brought 
out clearly the fact that Edwards’ drug possessed na 


N. Turvey. 
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power of working miracles. The net result of the 
experiment was to convince me first, that the prescrip- 
tion had a certain direct and immediate effect in 
setting up physical repulsion for the use of alcohol ; 
secondly, that it gave a man a fresh start, and 
rendered it possible for him to escape from the 
thraldom of the drink habit ; but thirdly, that it did 
not, and could not, in the nature of things, produce a 
regeneration of moral character; and that the long- 
continued habit of excessive drinking has in many cases 
produced a weakening of the will and a certain moral 
deterioration, which rendered such a man, no matter 
how thoroughly cured of the physical craving for 
stimulant, very liable, in the absence of further medical 
supervision and assistance, to succumb to the old 
temptation. 

After that a long time passed, and I never heard any- 
thing more about Edwards and his specific. A few 
months ago, to my surprise, I received a letter from a 
correspondent of the REVIEW, enclosing a circular which 
he had received, in which the account of my experiment 
of 1893 was quoted in support of a remedy against 
alcoholic excess, supplied by the Tacquaru Company. 
As up to that time I had never heard of the 
Tacquaru Company, I made inquiries, and found 
to my surprise that the Edwards specific, after under- 
going many vicissitudes and passing through many 
hands, had been finally lodged with a company, 
which was carrying on business in a spacious suite of 
offices two doors from my own offices. They had 
bought up Edwards’s secrets, had satisfied themselves 
as to their efficacy, and were now advertising the 
improved and modified treatment on a very consider- 
able scale. Being somewhat interested in this resurrec- 
tion of the old remedy, I called upon the manager and 
had a long and interesting conversation with him on 
the subject of his enterprise. The offices of the 
Tacquaru Company are on the first floor of Amberley 
House, Norfolk Street, and occupy the whole side of the 
building looking out on Howard Street. 

I interviewed Mr. Turvey, the manager, in his own 
room at the end of the suite of handsomely furnished 
offices. The other rooms were set apart for their doctor, 
for the secretary, and for the staff of clerks. Mr. Turvey 
is an Englishman, who was educated for the navy. He 
has brothers at the front, and his father is an officer 
who has seen much service in the British army. It 
seems that his brother-in-law, Mr. Robertson, secretary 
of the company, was travelling with Edwards in the 
Argentine Republic when the grateful Indian brought 
the infallible herb to his notice. It was through Mr. 
Robertson that Mr. Turvey became interested in the 
drug. At first he was sceptical ; but on witnessing the 
results which had been achieved he saw that he had got 
hold of a good thing, and is now engaged in spreading 
the fame of the Tacquaru treatment throughout the 
world. 

In answer to my questions, Mr. Turvey said that he 
had every reason to be confident of the virtues of their 
herb. Edwards, it seems, after the test experiments of 
1893, had sold his recipe to one purchaser after another, 
varying the ingredients as seemed good in his own eyes. 
Most of these recipes had been bought up and found to 
be worthless, but the genuine recipe was that contained 
in a sworn information which was shown to no one but 
the purchaser, and is now in Mr. Turvey’s possession. 
The medicine which they use for the cure of cases of 
alcoholic excess differs, however, considerably from 
the somewhat crude preparation with which my original 
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experiments were tried. The company has. sown medical 
men, who examine every case, and who vary what may 
be called the supplementary ingredients of the specific 
according to the circumstances of the case with which 
they are dealing. Those additional elements, however, 
are taken from the ordinary source of the British 
pharmacopeeia, the only secret remedy being the Tacquaru 
herb which forms the basis of the treatment. The 
drug can be administered either in powder, in solution, 
or in globules. Unlike the Keeley gold cure, it necessi- 
tates no subcutaneous injection, and patients can be 
treated in their own homes without inconvenience or 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily life. 

“What is your financial basis, Mr. Turvey ?” I asked. 

“Ten guineas,” said Mr. Turvey. “On receiving our 
fee we undertake the cure of the case. We supply all 
the medicine that is necessary, and if at the end of the 
course the patient has not been cured of his craving for 
alcohol we return the money. No cure, no pay, is the 
basis upon which we are well pleased to work. Of 
course,” he said, “I don’t mean to say that we never 
undertake any case without charging our full fee. We 
have, indeed, done a good deal of philanthropic business, 
and have many grateful letters from soldiers, for instance, 
who have been sent to me in the hope that I might be 
able to set them on their legs again. But you may take 
it that ten guineas is our standard fee.” 

“Now,” said I, “explain your modus operandi. 
Imagine me to be a dipsomaniac person, suffering from 
a diseased liver and an alcoholised brain, who has just 
had a bad fit of delirium tremens. Would you undertake 
to cure me ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Turvey, “ without the slightest 
hesitation.” 

“* How would you treat me ?” 

“In the first case,” said he, “I should be the only 
person who would be informed of your name and address. 
So far as the medical man is concerned, or the rest of 
the staff, with the exception of the secretary, you would 
only be a number. I should ask you to fill in the fol- 
lowing schedule of particulars of your case :— 

CONFIDENTIAL. 

Name or Initials of Patient. 

Sex, Age, Married, Children. 

How long addicted to drink? Nature of stimulant—wine, 
spirit, malt—and quantity usual per day. ‘ 

Constant or periodic? If latter, length of usual interval. 

If accustomed to take any narcotic drugs, nature and amount. 

Had any serious illness? If so, state when and what. 


Ever had delirium tremens, or been violent, or had any 
epileptic seizures or fits of any kind ? 
Undergone any other treatment for Inebriety. What and 


when ? 


If any hereditary tendency. Natural temperament—ex- 
ceedingly nervous or emotional. 
Treatment commenced 190 


Cure completed 190 
Then I should hand you over to the doctor, who would 
ask you any further questions which were necessary to 
enable him to realise what ordinary medicine of the 
pharmacopeeia should be added to the Tacquaru specific 
in order to secure the best results. You would then go 
away. Our dispensary would make up the medicine, and 
it would be sent to you in due course with directions for 
its use.” 

“What are those directions ?” 

“Generally speaking, that you take sixty drops five 
times a day.” 

“* What would be the effect ?” 
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“ The effect would be almost immediately to make you 
dislike the sight, the smell, or the taste of any form of 
drink. You may be sick or have headache ; but if you 
persist in the treatment you will find that the craving for 
drink will have entirely disappeared. By the time you 
have taken eighteen ounces of it you will be your old self 
again, with your health improved, and the drink craving 
annihilated, and you will write me a letter, to be used of 
course without your name, saying what the drug has done 
for your health. That, at least, is what usually happens 
in the case of our patients.” 

“ But,” I objected, ‘“ would 
patient ?” 


you undertake any 








“Wake Up! JoHN BULL.” 


man is cured he does not like to report himself like a 
ticket-of-leave man, every few months. On the contrary, 
he is only too glad in most cases to wipe out all memory 
of the past, to avoid anything that reminds him of it. 
But of those cases which we have followed up we claim 
that we have cured ninety-seven per cent., and this high 
average justifies me in declaring that I am ready to 
tackle any case, no matter how hard it might be.” 

“Do you deal with any other manias beyond that of 
alcoholic excess ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Turvey. “We have had many 
patients come to us who were suffering from the morphia 
habit, and from opium. In those cases we have not 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Turvey; “any person. We don’t 
care how confirmed a sop the man may be; the worse 
the case the easier to cure.” 

“ Would you,” I interrupted, “ have tackled Jane Cake- 
bread, who was convicted 627 times for drunkenness ? ” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Turvey. “We should have 
cured her without a doubt.” 

“ About how many cases have you had ?” 

“ About 3,000 in the last twelve months.” 

“What percentage of cures do you claim to have 
effected ?” 

“ Ninety-seven per cent.,” said Mr. Turvey. 

“ That’s too good to be true,” I said. ‘“ Even half that 
would be a great thing.” 

“Oh,” said he ; “we have no means of keeping a con- 
tinuous record of all the cases which we treat, nor are we 
able to follow them up as we should like to do. When a 


hitherto been so successful as in the case of alcoholism 
pure and simple—that is to say, our percentage of cures 
in the case of morphia and opium would not exceed 
eighty-seven per cent. as against ninety-seven per 
cent. of successes ‘in the case of alcoholism. What 
we have done in the case of the morphine habit 
has been to drive out morphia by the aid of alcohol, and 
then to cure the patient of alcoholism. This treatment 
is now simplified so that the treatment and cure can go 
on simultaneously.” 

“Yes,” I said ; “ I see-you use alcohol like Beelzebub, 
Prince of Devils, to cast out the devils of morphia and 
opium. Where do your patients come from?” 

“ Oh, from all classes ; but, as you can imagine, in most 
cases from classes which are more or less well-to-do. 
Every day the morning post brings us about a dozen 
letters from patients who record in more or less grateful 
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terms the success with which their ¢raving has been 
overcome by the Tacquaru treatment. You had better 
read some ofthese,” added Mr. Turvey. “ You will see 
the style of thing.” 

“But,” I asked, “ do you advertise the testimonials ?” 

“ Certainly I do,” said Mr. Turvey. “ But, of course, 
we suffer from the fact that we cannot publish names and 
addresses. All that we can do is to publish the letters 
or extracts from letters, more or less vaguely describing 
the writer. Thereupon we get letters from captious 
critics, saying that we write all these testimonials in the 
office, and unless names and addresses are given they 
are worth nothing. But how inthe name of commonsense 
can anyone expect that persons whom we have restored 
to a°good position in society will allow themselves to be 
advertised to the world as reclaimed drunkards? A 
moment’s reflection will show that such a thing is 
impossible, but you can verity for yourself through our 
letter-book the accuracy with which the letters of our 
patients are quoted in the advertisements.” 

So saying he handed me some letters which justified 
his contention. 

“Well,” said I, “this seems very good, and if the 
Tacquaru treatment is half as good as you say, you have 
got hold of a gold mine, to say nothing of the in- 
calculable benefit which your remedy will confer upon 
innumerable sufferers. But if you are so sure of its virtues, 
why not put the efficiency of your drug to a test? In 
reporting this interview, why not let me announce to all 
my readers that you are willing to cure five of the 
worst cases of dipsomania that can be picked out 
of the whole world? I suppose that for convenience 
sake we need not go far afield, for bad enough 
cases can be found close at hand? 
suggest is that you should allow me to appeal once more 
fora batch of bad cases. The REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
I ath afraid, does not circulate widely among dipso- 
maniacs. Our readers are too sober and serious. But 
we have hosts of subscribers who are intensely interested 
in the cure of the victims of intemperance. Might I say 
that you are willing to take in hand five properly certified 
victims of alcoholic excess, and appoint a small com- 


What I should. 
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mittee of two or three well-known persons, who 
would certify that in each case the evidence as to 
the inveteracy of the habit was unmistakable. Let 
this committee hand over these five selected subjects 
to your care, subject them to your treatment in 
your home, under your personal superintendence, and 
then let the committee subject them to a close examina- 
tion, medical and otherwise, at the time of the expiry of 
the period which you regard as sufficient to prove the 
efficacy of your treatment. A certificate of two or three 
well-known men interested’ in philanthropic temperance 
work would do you a world of good. Of course you are 
exposed to the risk of one or more of the five cases break- 
ing down; but if your ninety-seven per cent. is the 
average, you don’t need to be afraid.” 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Turvey, “I should be 
delighted to carry out any such experimental test. As 
you say, it would do more than anything else to convince 
the world at large that in Tacquaru we have a safe, 
simple, and .effectual remedy for one of the greatest 
miseries from which society is suffering. Of course, as 
I say, we cannot undertake to renew the will or regene- 
rate the character of our patients. What we under- 
take to do is to emancipate them from the tyranny of 
the drink habit. If the patient again succumbs to 
the temptation and sets up the drink habit again, 
there is no remedy. All that we can do is to attempt to 
cure him. Fortunately it does not entail any lengthened 
treatment.” 

“Well,” said I, “I am always interested in 
attempt to get rid of the curse of drunkenness, and | 
am glad to find you prepared to back the faith that is 
in you. k: 


any 


I will do my best to get you five drunkards fer 
your test experiments, but they must come direct to you. 
I cannot have my office made the gathering-ground for 
all the dipsomaniacs in London.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Turvey; “send them here to 
Amberley House and we will cure them. But remember 
I can’t take any disreputable kind of people who may be 
picked up in the street into the home; your test cases 
may be as bad as you please in relation to the drink 
habit, but they must be otherwise respectable.” 








An American View of British Needs. 

Dr. ALBERT SHAW, writing in the American Review of 
Reviews, gives John Bull a piece of advice which differs 
somewhat from that which is generally impressed upon 
him by his counsellors at the present time. He says :— 

While the London newspapers and reviews keep up their 
doleful discussion of British decadence, everything that the 
visitor can discover gives the practical lie to gloomy forebod- 
ings. England’s chief need is the courage to get rid of useless 
and harmful survivals and anomalies. Agriculture suffers not so 
much from American competition as from the wretched land 
system of the country. The army suffers from the system under 
which the officers’ commissions go to incompetent scions of an 
absurd aristocracy. Education suffers through the unprofitable 
controversy between the Established Church and the friends of the 
secular public-school system. Progress in almost every direction 
suffers through the obstructive nature of the House of Lords, 
with its hereditary power to veto the measures passed by the 
people’s representatives in the House of Commons. Progress in 
many directions is checked through the false ideals that prevail 
under a monarchical régime. In a land where the average 
intelligence is low, monarchy may serve a useful purpose. Where 
it is high, as in England, the institution has a detrimental effect 
upon character. At a time when questions of deep national 
moment ought to have had frank consideration, the Houses of 
Parliament have been frittering away their time in silly discus- 
sions of the form of the oath which King Edward must take on 
occasion of his coronation, and, further, as to changes in his 


The Results of Co-Partnership. 

A MOST interesting statement of results achieved uncer the 
operation of co-partnership principles comes to us from Mr. 
George Thomson, the managing director of William Thomson 
and Sons, Limited, woollen cloth manufacturers, of Woodhouse 
Mills, Huddersfield. Fifteen years ago Mr. Thomson intro- 
duced a scheme of industrial partnership by which five per cent. 
dividend is secured to Capital, ten per cent. to Reserve Fund, 
and half the net profits are distributed to all the workers, in 
shares of the business. Under this system, nearly £400,000 
worth of high-class and absolutely genuine goods have been 
sold during these fifteen years, five per cent. has regularly been 
paid on capital, the original cost of the plant has been written off, 
a reserve fund provided, and a sick pay and old age pension fund 
introduced. But this is not all, by any means, The firm have 
established an eight-hour day, with immense advantage to the 
health, happiness, and efficiency of their workers, and have 
adopted the principle of fixed wages for all, the piece-workers. 
having been averaged for two previous years, and wages fixed at 
the average. Shares are credited to all at § per cent. in proportion 
to the wages or salary received, from Mr. Thomson downwards, 

Mr. Thomson writes: “I am persuaded that the next stage 
in industrial development must be in making men who have 
been hirelings partners. No profit should be given in cash, but 
reserved in shares, or part of shares, a portion also placed to a 
fund for providing a moderate allowance to the sick and aged 
workers. This last I have fcund of the greatest valu It was 
only a few years ago that I was able to get this part of the 
scheme instituted.” 
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ART IN THE 


Architectural Record.—July. 

Mural Painting and a Word to Architects. Illustrated. Frank 

Fowler. 
Architectural Review.—Errincuam House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Srraup. 6d. August. : 

The Architecture and Sculpturg Sections of the Glasgow 
Exhibition. Illustrated. 

Critical Observations on the Buildings of the Glasgow Exhibition. 
Illustrated, D. S. MacColl. 

Picture Varnishes. Dr. James Leicester. 

Tuscan Painting and Sculpture. Illustrated. Concluded. L. 
J. Oppenheimer. 

The Hermit and the Monk; Why They became Workmen. G. 
Li. Morris. 

Art Journal.—H. Virtue. 1s. 6d. Sept. 
Frontispiece :—‘‘ La Toilette” after A. Watteau. 
The?French Pictures in the Wallace Collection. 

Claude Phillips. 
Fez; the Capital of Morocco. Illustrated. George Montbard. 
Samuel J. Hodson ; a Painter of Romantic Cities. Illustrated. 
Lewis Lusk. 

Decorative and Industrial Art at the Glasgow Exhibition. Con- 
tinued. Illustrated. Lewis F. Day. 
Scenes of the Chase applied to Decoration. 

Beatrice Thompson. 
The Memorial Reredos to Dr. John Woodward in St. Mary’s 
Church, Montrose. Illustrated. Edw. Pinnington. 
Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna di Sant’ Antonio.”, Illustrated. Julia 
Cartwright. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. L. 


< 


‘* This is none other than the celebrated ‘Madonna di Sant Antonio di 
Padova,’ sometimes known as the ‘ Madonna of a Million,’ from the million 
francs which are said to have been offered for the work many years ago. 
It belongs to Raphael’s early Florentine period, when he had already 
painted the lovely ‘ Madonna del Granduca’ and the exquisite little Cowper 
Madonna at Panshanger, and returned to Perugia in the autumn Oi 15v5, to 
execute several important commissions in that city.” 

Artist.—27, CHancery LANE. 1s. August. 
William Orpen. Illustrated. Wilfrid Meynell. 
Wood-Carving.at Carpenters’ Hall. Illustrated. ' 
Modern Berlin Painters. Continued. Illustrated. 
Old and New Furniture. Illustrated. Mrs. William Charee. 
Pottery Enamels by C. J. Noke. Illustrated. Kineton faines. 


Century Magazine.—Sept. 
‘William L. Picknell ; an American Landscape-Painter. Illus- 
trated. Edward W. Emerson. 
Chautauquan,—August. 
Ben Austrian, Painter. Illustrated. Gustav Kobbé. 


Contemporary Review.—Sept. 
Art and Usefulness. Vernon Lee. 
The Art Problem in the United States. Ada Cone. 
Great Thoughts.—Sept. 
Raphael; Material Beauty. Illustrated. Honora Twycross. 
House.—H. Virtue. 6d. Sept. 
The Glasgow Exhibition. Continued. Illustrated. 
Eighteenth Century French Watchstands. 
Brac. 


Rambler. 
Illustrated. Bric-a- 


Lady’s Magazine.—August. 
Carl J. Blenner;.a Painter of Pretty American Women. 
Illustrated. J. A. Middleton. 
Magazine of Art.—CassELt. 1s. 4d. Sept. 
Supplements:—‘‘ A Spanish Courtship” after José Garcia y 
Kames ; and Studies by Raphael Collin. 
Spanish Painting, Old and New, at the Guildhall, Illustrated. 
-A. G. Temple. 





MAGAZINES. 


° 


Raphael Collin, Decorator and Portraitist. Illustrated. B. 
Kendell. 

Portraits of Shelley at the National Portrait Gallery. Illustrated. 
Dr.}Richard Garnett. 

Sculpture and Decorative Art in the Salons of 1go1. Illustrated. 
Henri Frantz. 

Landscapes, Sea-Pieces, and Sculpture at the Royal Academy. 
Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 

The Allan Fraser Art Coliege ; the New Free Art University. 
Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 

“The object of this bequest, in brief, is to establish an art college, 
wherein art instruction, board, clothing, and lodging should be offered 
gratuitously to a number of students, whose physical, mental, and moral 
needs should be administered to without unreasonable restriction, without 
tyranny, amidst delightful surroundings, where recreation as much as work 
should be the care of the Governor, and where everything that man lives 
and strives for is to be had for nothing by students, who have only to show 
themselves worthy by their ability and application.” 


Recent Acquisitions in our National Museums and Galleries. 
Illustrated. 

Wood-Carvings by J. Phillips. 
Jackson, 

How a Great Picture is removed. Illustrated. C. W. Carey. 


Illustrated, F. Hamilton 


Monthly Review.—Sept. 


Miss _Fortescue-Brickdale ; a Woman Painter and Symbolism. 
Illustrated. Edith Sichel. 


New England Magazine.—August 


Clifton Johnson and His Pictures of New England Life. Illus- 
trated. Mary B. Hartt. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Sept. 
“ Fisher Folk on the Dutch Coast” ; Etching by C. F. Allbon. 
Jozef Israels ; the Man and His Work. Illustrated. Prof. Mag 
Liebermann. 
Pearson’s Magazine.—August. 
The Art of the Age. Illustrated. Continued. 
Sept. 
Models, Illustrated. Lenore Van Der Veer. 
Review of Reviews.—(America.) August. 
The Exposition of the Artist Colony in Darmstadt. Illustrated. 
J. L. Adams. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—Sept. 
Paul Revere and His Engraving. Illustrated. 
Andrews. 
A Mural Painter’s Letter to His Pupils. 
shield. 


William L. 
Frederic Crownin- 


Strand Magazine.—Sept.. 
The Romance of Portraiture. Illustrated. 


Sunday Magazine.—Sept. 
Stained Glass, Ancient and Modern.  Lllustrated. E. R. 
Suffling. 
Sunday Strand.—Sept. 
Heinrich Hofmann; a Great Religious Painter. Illustrated. 
Kathleen Schlesinger. 
Temple Magazine.—Sept. 
J. Seymour Lucas ; a Celebrated Historical Painter. Illustrated. 
A. Frederic White. 
E. T. Jones; a Policeman-Painter. 
Graham. 


Illustrated. Leonard 


BBB B BO OIOIOIOIOI 


IN the new number (August) of the Revie de PArt, the 
appreciation of the work of Jean Charles Cazin is con- 
cluded by L. Bénédite ; and the articles on Watteau, by 
L. de Fourcaud, and Art in the House of Condé, by G. 
Macon, are continued. 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Ainslee’s Magazine,—InrerNATIoNAL News Co. 10 cents, 
August. 
The Wonders of Christian Science. Illustrated. Eugene Wood. 
Thomas W. Lawson of Boston, Illustrated. W. M. Thompson. 
Department Stores ; Great Types of Modern Business. 
Armstrong. 
James T. Powers, Comedian. 
“Lhe Woman Citizen. Illustrated. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Luzac. 35 cents. July. 
The Kentucky Mountains and Their Feuds. 
MacClintock. 
City Administration in Germany. 


Illustrated. Richard Duffy. 
Ellis Meredith. 


Edmund J. James. 


Social Assimilation. Continued. Sarah E. Simons 
A Dutch Co-operative Experiment. Albion W. Sm all 
Culture Agencies of South Chicago. J. M. Gillette. 





Anglo-American Magazine.—s9, CHancery Lane. 1s. August. 
Incidents of International Courtesy. J. George Hodgins. 

Educational Fallacies and Abuses. Edwin Ridley. 

A Remedy for Aridity. J. Addison Marshall. 

How Musical Comedy thrives. A Man in the Back Row. 

Hawaii First. Continued. Illustrated. E. 5. Goodhue. 

Nature in the Alps. ‘I’. Johnston Evans. 


Antiquary.—E..ior Srocx. 6d. 

The British Section of Antonine’s Itinerary. Continued. 

Pagan Myths and Christian Figures. Continued. Illustrated. W. 

Jewitt. . 

The Fasting Girl of Schmidweiler in the Sixteenth Century. William I 

. xon, 

The Strangers’ Hall, Norwich. Illustrated. 

Curiosities of and in Our Ancient Churches. 
Henry P. Feasey. 


Sept. 
Canon Raven. 
He nry 


L. G. Bolingbroke. . 
Illustrated. Continued. 


Architectural Record.—14, Vesey Street, New York. 25 cents. 
July. 
Episcopal ‘Fhrones and Pulpits. Illustrated. Caryl Coleman. 
Modern Architecture and Decoration in France. Illustrated. Jean 
Schopfer. 


Chas. H., Israels. 
Percy C. Stuart. 


Illustrated. 


New York Apartment Houses. 
Illustrated, 


The New York Stock Exchange. 


Arena.—Gay Anp Birp. August. 


Transportation Franchises always the Property of Sovereigaty. 
Monnett. 
The Curse of Inebriety : 
Alcoholism in Three Acts. R. -_ Mason. 
Magnitude of the Liquor Traffic. Robert M. Rabb. 
The Great Conflict ; Liberation and Conquest. Prof. Frank Parsons. 
Prof. Frank Parsons ; an Economist with Twentieth Century Ideals. B. O. 
Flower. 
Women and the Wage System. Mrs. Wilbert L. Bonney. 
Physical Science in the Nineteenth Century. B. O. Flower. 
The Promise of the Twentieth Century for the Artisans; a Conversation 
with Sam Walter Foss. 


25 cents. 


Argosy.—GerorceE ALLEN. 1s. August. 
In the Wind’s Cradle. Maurice Thompson, 
In Modern Spain. Havelock Ellis. 


Sport and Writers, Single Trigger. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. 


Reciprocity or the Alternative. Brooks Adams. 
Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic. Henry Austin Clapp. 
‘The Isolation of Canada. J. D. Whelpley. 
James Boswell ; the Prince of Sinaiaes. P. A. Sillard. 
The New Provincialism. Arthur Reed Kimball. 
‘The Amateur Spirit. 
John Fiske. 
Badminton Magazine.—Hernemann. 1s. Sept. } 
A Small Shooting in Yorkshire. Illustrated. Leonard H. West. 
Impressions of the Golf Championships. Illustrated. Dr. J. G. 


McPherson. 
Concerning St. Partridge. L. H. De Visme Shaw. 
Home Gordon. 


English Teams in Australia. 
Richard Jefferies at Home. Illustrated. Darby Stafford. 
ts. 6d. Sept. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow. 


Report of the Mint for 1900. 
English Railways ; the Position of British Industries. 
History and Basis ‘of Modern Discount Policy. 


August. 
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Illustrated. H. E. 


Illustrated. S. S. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biacxwoop. 2s. 6d. Sept. 


Pianists of the Past. Cheries Salaman. 
With the Pilchard Fleet. Stephen Gwynn. 
Cricket Records. Ha ‘nist h Stuart. 
Skinner of Skinner’s Horse. 

‘The State of Irelar od. 

Musings without Method. C 





yntinued. 
» Sroucnton. 6d. 


Ho Wiliams. 


H W. Ms issingham. 


Bookman.—Hopper Ant August. 


Hall Caine. Illustrated. J. 
Dr. Jessopp. Illustrated. 


Bookman.—(America.) Dopp, Meap anp C 
August. 


»., New YORK. 25 cents. 
Louise Cc, Hale. 


j. B. 


glishmen on the _ ican Stage. Illustrated. 
: Intellectual Isolation of France. 


Historic En 
Bjoernstje re Bjoernson and t 
Segall. 
Newspiper Art and 
Advertisement ; an 
John Foster. Continued. 


Katherine L. Smith. 


Ar tists. Illustrated 
: Mi Tis fom ary Cholmondeley. 


t in Its Infancy 
Hamilton W. 





Canadian Magazine.—Ownrario PususuinGc Co., Toronto. 
August. 


Illustrated. Jonis Powell. 


25 cents, 
Ajaccio; the Birthplace of Napoleon. 
A Record Climb up the Matterhorn. Illustrated. S. Turner. 
Some Practical Observ tions on Our Training | te A. T. Hunter. 
The Bass of Ontario. Tee ited. C. W. Nash. 
Aylesworth B. I : a Canadian Celebrity. With Portraits. 
Golf in Canada. Illu strated. W. A. R. Kerr. 






Wm. Trant. 





Captain.—Georce Newnes. 6d. Sept. 


y Stations. Illustrated. J. A. Kay. 





Concerning Railwa 
Cassell’s Magazine.—Casset.. 6d. Sept. 

Metz—Thirty Years after. Illustrated. W.M. J. Williams. 

Tattersall’s. Illustrated. E. H. Cooper. 

Amongst Japanese Jugglers. Illustrated. W. B. Robertson. 

Our British Mountains. Illustrated. Harold Spender. 

Should Women play Golf? Illustrated. Leily Bingen. 

Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street, Srranp. 1s. August. 

Illustrated. John Ward. 

Dr. Robert H, Thurston. 

S. Randolph. 

Walter M. 


The Nile Reservoirs. 
Utilising the Sun’s Energy. 
Commercial Education for E ngineers. L. 
The Machinery of Torpedo- Boats. Illustrated. 
Machine Moulding. Joseph Horner. 
Pneumatics. Illustrated. Prof. J. H. Kinealy. 
Alternating-Current Power Work. ‘T. P. Gaylor. 
The Joplin Mineral District in Missouri; Zinc Mining in the United States, 
Illustrated. D. A. Willey. 


ldcFarland. 


Catholic World.—22, Paternoster Row. 1s. August. 
The Work of Races in the World’s Religious History. H.C. Corrance. 
Some Religious Temples in India. Illustrated. Rev. S. Vas. 
James Magovern’s Farm, Cavan; a Novel “ Pasteur Institute” 
James Murphy. 
The Letters of Cardinal Newman. Rev. Wm. H. Sheran. 
Helena Modjeska. With Portrait. Chas. J. Phillips. 
The Preservation of the Missions in Southern California. 
H. Enderlein. 
The Indians since the Revolution. Wm. Seton. 
A Glimpse of Panama, Old and New. Illustrated. 


in Ireland. 


Illustrated. E. 


M. McMahon, 


Caxton Magazine.—Brapes. 1s. August. 


Walter Hazell. Illustrated. Henry Leach. 

The Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated. Continued. Special Commissioner. 

Newspaper-Printing by Electrical Power. Illustrated. David Stevenson, , 

The Caxton Company of the Cape Town Guard. Illustrated. 

The Dundee Courier and Series. 

Specimens of Early Printing, Illustrated. Continued. A. W. Pollard. 
Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. Sept. 

Mid-Air Dining Clubs. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 

The Crown of the Continent, Montana. Illustrated. G. B. Grinnell. 

The Pan-American Exposition. Illustrated. David Gray. 

Fighting Frost. Illustrated. Alexander McAdie. 

Daniel Webster. Concluded. Illustrated. John B. McMaster. 

Louis Philippe in the United States. Illustrated. Jane M. Parker. 

Impressions of the Hawaiian Islands. Bishop Potter. 

Edmund Burke and the French Revolution. Woodrow Wilson. 
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Chambers’s Journal.—47, PareRNosTER Row. 8d. Sept. 
De Wet’s First and Worst Repulse. Francis R. O’ Neill. 
Life-Saving on Our Coasts. J. Blake Harrold. 
New System of Working Railway Signals. 
The Business Instinct. 
Connemara Ponies. 
The Wrongs of “Salmo Salar.” Augustus Grimble. 
A Century of the Steamship. 
Private Electrical Installations. A. T. Stewart. 
Minusinsk and Its Museum. 
Born Housekeepers, Mrs. Scott-Moncrieff. 


Chautauquan,—CHaAuTaAugqua Press, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 20 cents. 
. ugust. 
Piracies Incident to the French Revolution. J. R. Spears. 
‘The Record of a Lost Empire in America. Illustrated. Edwin E. Sparks. 
Women Deans of Women’s Colleges. With Portraits. Jane A. Stewart. 
The Storming of Awatobi. George W. James. 
Sonnet and Sonneteer. Grace A. Pierce. 
Dismal Swamp and How to go There. Illustrated. Harriet E. Freeman 
and Emma G. Cummings. 
Trembling Mountain, Canada; the Home of the Windigo. Illustrated. 
Charles A, Bramble. 
Word-Coinage by Living American Authors. Leon Mead. 
Weaving Spiders. Illustrated. N. Hudson Moore. 
The Geological Development of Chautauqua Lake. Lucius E. Allen. 


Chureh Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuurcu Missionary Society. 
6d. Sept. 


Zachary Macaulay. With Portrait. E. S. 

‘The C, M. S. Missions in the North-West and Certtral Provinces of India. 
Report for 1900-1901. 

The Training of Young Missionaries in the Field. Canon Ball. 


Commonwealth.—We:ts GarpNner, Darton And Co. 3d. August. 
A Wayside Word on Architecture, 
William Morris. J. W. Mackail. 


Sept. 
Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop of Durham, Canon H. S. Holland. 
The Social Function of a London Parish. Rey. A. L, Lilley. 


Contemporary Review.—Cotumsus Co, as. 6d. Sept 
The Wars of the Future. Jean de Bloch, 
The Billion Dollar Trust. Continued. Henry W. Macrosty and S. G. 
Hobson. 
Francesco Crispi. Paolo D’Albaro. 
‘The Organisation of Mankind. E. Wake Cook. 
‘The Message of India. Charles Johnston. 
The Genius of Russia. Havelock Ellis. 
Anthropology and the Evolution of Religion. Rev. W. W. Peyton. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn, Ever. 1s. Sept. 
Boer Critics on the ‘‘ Great Boer War.” 
‘he Indian Civil Service. Sir William Lee-Warner. 
Nathaniel Parker Willis; the Penciller by the Way. George Paston. 
A Byway in the Cotswolds. Rev. W. 4. Hutton. 
That Tyrant Income. Hon, Mrs. Anstruther. 
A Londoner’s’Log-book. Continued. 
The Tale of the Great Mutiny; the Sepoy in the Open. Rev. W. H. 
Fitchett. 
A Sailing Trip to St. Helena. C. Parkinson. 
Letter from Bloomsbury. Urbanus Sylvan. 


Cosmopolitan.—InTerNaTionaL News Co. 6d. August. 
The Rejuvenation ef Egypt. Illustrated. Frederick A. Talbot. 
The Art of Make-Up. Illustrated. Edith Davids. 
American Women-Musicians. Illustrated. Hobart H. Burr. 
Abandoned Thrones. Illustrated. Edgar Saltus. 
On the Making of an Actress. Illustrated. Viola Allen. 
An Analysis of the Steel Trust. Richard T. Ely. 
The Ideal Husband. Lavinia Hart. 
The Revenge of Decatur, 1804. George Gibbs, 


Crampton’s Magazine.—s, Henrietta STREET. 6d. Sept. 

The Mystery of the South Pole and the Task of the Discovery. 

Speaking French in Paris. Sterling Heilig. 

Bourbonnais ; the Sweetest Part of France. Continued. Miss M. Betham- 

dwards, 

Round the Western Lochs and Islands. Joseph Shaylor. 

My Escape from the Russian Police. Continued. Mendel Rosenbaum. 
Critie.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cents. August. 

Professor John Fiske. George L. Beer. 

The Letters of Abélard and Héloise ; the Most Famous Love Letters in the 
World. Joseph McCabe. 

If Shakespeare came to Chicago. Gerald Stanley Lee 

Ramon de Campoamor; the Most Famous Modern Spanish Poet. With 
Portrait. Mary J. Serrano, 


The Aim of Balzac’s “‘Comédie Humaine.” Illustrated Ella Stryker 
Mapes 


The Literary Cult of the Child. Louise B. Edwards. 
Literary Autographs. Wilbur Finley Fauley. 

Dial.—315, WasasH Avenus, CHICAGO. 10 cents. August z and 16, 
A Year of Continental Literature. 


Educational Times.—89, Farrincpon Street. 6d. August. 
Inspection_of Secondary Schools under the Act of 1899. 


Empire Review.—Macmi.ian. 1s. Sept. 
The State and Christian Missions. Bishop Welldon. 


The Unity of the British Empire ; Its Helps and Hindrances. Continued 


David Mills. 
An Imperial Court of Final Appeal. Sir Chas. A. Roe. 
The Loyalist of South Africa. C. de Thierry. 
The Post Office from Within. V. Hussey Walsh. 
Current Events in India. J. D. Rees. 
Our Future Army Horse Supply. Thomas Dykes. 
Cotton Mills in Egypt. Edward Dicey. 
Thirty Years in Australia. Ada Cambridge. 
The Slave Trade in Northern Nigeria. ‘I. J. Tonkin. 
Britain’s Trade with China. H. Kopsch. 
Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. August. 
Ore-Handling Machinery on the American Great Lakes. Illustrated. 
ames N. Hatch. 
A Practical View of Machine-Shop Conditions in the United States. N. 


Cokely. 

The Value of the Capacity Test in Steam-Plant Operation. George K. 
Hooper. 

The American Locomotive as a High-Speed Machine. Illustrated. E. P. 

atson, 

The Hydro-Electric Plant at Paderno d’Adda, Lombardy. _ Illustrated. 
Enrico Bignami. 

The Proper Distribution of Establishment Charges. Continued. A. 
Hamilton Church. 

The Management and Control of the Colliery. William Blakemore. 

Repetitive Shop Processes and Inter-Changeable Machine Parts. Barton 
Cruikshank. 

* Engineering Times.—P. S. Kixc. 6d. August. 

The National Industrial Association: 

Some Ancient and Modern Traction Engines. Illustrated. Continued. 
W. Fletcher. 

An Ideal Disposad of Sewage. Douglas Archibald. 

Light Lathes and Screw Machinas. Concluded. Illustrated. John 
Ashford. 

The Production and Use of Acetylene Gas. Illustrated. Continued. W. 
Doman, 

Some Notes on Tide-Gauges and Water-Level Recorders, Illustrated. 
Alfred C. Tennant. 


Glasgow International Exhibition, 1901. Continued. Illustrated. 
Engineering Times.—G.ascow Exuisirion Numper. P. S. Kine. 
2s. . 


High Speed Steam Engines. _ Illustrated. 
Steam Engines (Various). Illustrated. 
Steam Boilers. Illustrated. 
Railway and Tramway Plant. Illustrated. 
Electrical Machinery and Accessories. I |lustrated. 
Metal-Working Machinery. Illustrated. 
Pumping Machinery. Illustrated. 
Gas and Oil Engines. Illustrated. 
Marine Engineering and Shipbuilding. I lustrated. 
Iron and Steel. Illustrated. 
Steam and Other Power Hammers. I Ilustrated. 
Fire Appliances. Illustrated. 
Wood-Working Machinery. Illustrated. 
Steam Fittings and Accessories. Illustrated. 
English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Srranp. 6d. Sept. 
Outdoor School at Haworth. Illustrated. Keighley Snowden. 
What was the Ark really like? Illustrated. W. A. Mackenzie. 
Famous Chimes. Illustrated. Wilfred M. Webb. 
The William Tell Festival Play at Altdorf. Illustrated. Dora M. Jones. 
Charles Dickens’s London. Illustrated. Walter Dexter. 
Royal Holyrood. Illustrated. M. A. Belloc. 
Essex Review.—TinpaLt AND JARROLD, CHELMSFORD. 1s. 6d. July 
Dr. Samuel Glasse, Rector of Wanstead, 1786-1812. Illustrated. Walter 


Crouch. 
The Dykes of the Thames. Illustrated. W. W. Glenny. 
The Census of rgor in Essex. Miller Christy. 
Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 15 cents. August, 
Music as Mental Discipline. E. C, Northup. 
Vacation Courses. J. F. Cooke. 
Everybody’s Magazine.—Joun WANAMAKER, 25, JERMYN STREET. 
1o cents, Sept. 
The Capture of Emilio Aguinaldo. Illustrated. Frederick Funston, 
Bogoslof Volcano in Behring Sea; the Birth of an American Volcano. 
Illustrated. C, Hart Merriam. 
The Average American. Henry Gannett. - ‘ 
Photography as a Fine Art. Continued. Illustrated. C. H. Caffin. 
The Simplon Tunnel; the Biggest in the World. Illustrated. Eugene P. 


Lyle, Jr. 
The Social Value of Golf. E. F. Benson. 
Expositor.—Hopper anp SroucHTon. 1s. Sept. 
An Individual Retrospect of the Religious Thought of the Nineteenth 
Century. 3 
1 Corinthians xv. 29-34; an Argument and an Appeal. Rey. Arthur Carr. 
An Unobserved Quotation from the Book of Enoch. Prof. J. Rendel Harris. 
Jude 22, 23. Rev. Prof. R. A. Falconer. sant als } 
The Testimony of Christian Experience to the Historicity of the Evangelic 
Jesus. Rev. David Smith, | 
The Autonomy of Jesus; a Study in the Fourth Gospel. Continued. Rev. 
James Moffatt. 
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Expository Times.—Simpxix, Marsuatt. 6d. Sept. 


Bishop Westcott. Canon Bernard. 

Biblical Laughter. Rev. David Smith. 

What have We gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest? Continued. 
S. Lewis. 


Mrs. Agnes 


Recent Research in the Language of the New Testament. Continued. 
Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy. 
Feilden’s Magazime,—Temri_e Cuamsers. 1s. August. 


A Bit of Locomotive Practice sof the London and North-Western Railway. 
Illustrated. Jas. Horsfall. 


The Education of Maehinjsts, Foremen and Mechanical Engineers. With 
Portrait. Milton P. Higgins. 

Modern Ice-making and Refrigerating Plants. Illustrated. A. C. 
Lempriere Back. 

Glasgow International Exhibition. Continued. Illustrated. S. F. W. 


and 
“Fireside.—7, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 6p. Sept. 


The Mistress and the Maid. Illustrated. Rev. W. Burnet. 
The History of Modern Witchcraft. Continued. 
Anglo-Saxon Games, Illustrated. Thomas Wright. 

A Chapter on Rings. Retro. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman Anp Hatt. 
An Open Lettzr to Lord Rosebery. Calchas. 
The Empress Frederick. Charles Benham. 
Religion 4 Science at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century. 
flalloc’ 
‘The Settlement of South Africa. E. B. Iwan-Miiller. 
Do Men desire Immortality? F, C. S. Schiller. 
‘the Irish University Commission, and University Education in Ireland. 
Judge O’Connor Morris. 
Gerhar rt Hauptmann. Beatrice Marshall. 
University Reform in the Victorian Era. J. A. R. 
Kook-Collecting as an Investment, W. Roberts. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton ; a Censor of Modern Womanhood. 
Social Psychology i in Contempor: ~ French Fiction. 
** Anticipations.”” Continued. H. G, Wells. 


as. 6d. Sept. 


W. H. 


Marriott. 


George Paston. 
L. Manillier. 


Forum,—Gay Anp Birp. 1s. 6d. August. 
‘The Failure of the Two-Party System. Albert Watkins. 
Uhe Government Exhibit at Buffalo. F. W. Clarke 
Henry S. West. 
Francis E. Leupp. 


W. J. Ghent. 


President McKinley’s Tour. 
Defects in the American Pension System. 
Statistical Blunders. Henry Gannett. 
The American Workman’s *‘ Golden Age.” 
Uses of Speculation. Charles A. Conant. 
‘The Spanish Treaty Claims Commission. J. T. Rodriguez. 
Pacification by Arson in South Africa. Exul. 
The Metric System and International Commerce. Prof. J. H. Gore. 
Is the Actor Illiterate? Stuart Robson, 

Moses Coit Tyler. Prof. W. P. Trent. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—r41, Firru Avenve, New York. 
to cents. August. 
lilustrated. W. R. Merrick. 


Tom L. Johnson. 
Illustrated. Lawrence Perry. 


‘Lhe Expense of Yachting. 
Genealogical Magazine. Extior Srock. ts. 


‘The Baronies of Fauconb:rg, D’Arcy (De Knayth), and Meinill. 
Another Hint to the College of Arms. A. C. Fox- Davies. 
"The Armorial Bearings of a Lady. Continued 


Sept. 


‘The Trial of Earl Russell. Continued. 
Concerning “ ‘Tristram of Blent.” 
The Demise of the Crown. Continued. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuatro ano Winpus. 1s. 


‘The Novels of Pérez Galdés. W. Miller. 

‘The Education of the Early Nonconformists. Foster Watson. 
Hyd:rabad ; a Chapter of Ancient History. G. H. Trevor. 
Old Age. M. G. Watkins. 

Frangois Guizot. Georgiana Hill. 

‘Castaways, and Their Influence on Population. William Allingham. 
‘Elementary Schools in Japan. William Burnet. 

‘Lhe Staging of Plays 300 Years Ago. Eric R. Buckley. 

Odd and Ends in Pompeii. Lily Wolffsohn. 


Geographical Journal.—Epwarp Sranrorp. 2s. August 


Central Kurdistan. With Illustrations and Map. Major F. R. Maunsell. 

Northern Bolivia and President Pando’s New Map. With Map. Col. 
George k. Church. 

The National Antarctic Expedition. 

On Sand-Waves in ‘Tidal Currents. 
Cornish, 

Census Reports. 


Geological Magazine.—Dutav. 1s. 6d. August. 
s “he Earliest Traces of Man. Sir Henry H. Howorth. 
Tne Circulation of Salt and Geological ‘Time. Prof. J 
On the Enon Conglomerate and Its Fossil A stherie. 
Rupert Jones. 
On the British Earthquakes of 1900. 
{ieolagical Notes from Tanganyika Northwards. 
Fergussen. 


Sept. 


With Illustrations and Map. Vaughan 


J. Joly. 
Illustrated. Prof. T. 


Ijlustrated. C. Davison. 


With Maps. Malcolm 
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Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Paternoster Row. 6d. Sept. 
Miss Anne Beale ; Extracts from Her Diary. 


A Visit to the Minories. Illustrated. Clotilda Marson. 


‘The Harpsichord Revival. Illustrated. F. J. Crowest. 
Girl’s Realm.—10, Norro.k Street, Stranp. 6d. Sept. 
Some Drawings by, Queen Victoria and King Edward VII. Illustrated. 


Alice Corkran. 
The Romance of*the Labyrinth. 
A Nestful of Russian Princesses. 
St. Katherine’s Girls’ School at St. 
Whyte. 


Illustrated. T. Gifford 
I}lustrated. ‘Two Russian Girls. 
Andrews, Illustrated. Christina G. 


Good Words.—Issister. 6d. Sept. 
Brass Band Contests. Illustrated. T. W. Wilkinson. 


Old London Coaching Inns. _ Illustrated. A. W. Jarvis. 
Editors and Contributors. Matthew Cun. 
Seed-Homes in Pine-Land. Illustrated. Clarke Nuttal 


Millport ; a Scottish Marine Station oak Its Develop: ment. Illustrated. 
W. Sinclair. 
St. Leonard’s Cart in the Bavarian Tyrol. Frances Thomson. 
Great Thoughts.—4, Sr. Beipz Streer. 6d. Sept. 


A Talk with Mr. Thomas Catling, Editor of L/oyd’s, News. 
Raymond Blathwayt. 

Sir Thomas Storey ; the Merchant Prince of Lancashire. 
Ernest Phillips. 

An Hour with Theodore Tilton. With Portrait. E. St. John Hart. 

The Empress Frederick of Germany. Illustrated. Rev. R. P. Downes. 

A Talk with “ John Oliver Hobbes.” With Portrait. Raymond Blathwayt. 

Harmsworth Magazine,—Harmswortu. 3¢d. August. 

Sir Edward Clarke at Home. Illustrated. W. J. Wintle, 

Norwegian Ice ;. From Lake to Lemon Squash. _ Illustrated. 

‘The Romance of the Cactus. Illustrated. H. J. Shepstone. 

‘Lhe London School of Tropical Medicine ; Mr. Chamberlain’s Fever Farm. 


With Portrait. 


With Portrait. 


Illustrated. Philip Astor. 

Rev. F. W. Galpin; a Player on a Thousand Instruments. Illustrated. 
Arthur Birnage. 

Rehearsing the Coronation. Illustrated. 

‘The National Training School of Cookery : a School for Wives. Illustrated. 


Ellen Chichester. 


Begging Letters. Illustrated. Frank Holmfield. 


Paper ; the World’s Friend. Illustrated. Bernard Owen. 
W.C.W hitney at Home in His Palace; How American Miilionaires live. 
Illustrated. 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—4s5, AtsemMARLE STREET. 1s. 
Sept. 
Prague. Illustrated. Arthur Symons. 


The New German Navy. Illustr.ted. H.W. Wilson. 
The Tonkawas ; Our Last Canribal Tribe. Illustrated. Jam 
Cathode Rays. Illustrated. Joseph J. ‘Thomson. 
Reminiscences of George Eliot. Frederic Harrison. 
Colonies and Nation. Continued. Illustrated. Woodr 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Srreer. ts. 3d. 

The Mormon Menace. John Eaton. 
Early Intercourse between the Hebrews and Other Anc 

Camden M. Cobern. 
The Alfred Millennial Anniv-rsary. 
Professor Park’s “‘ Declaration of Faith.” Joseph Cook. 
The Originality of Christ’s Teaching. Bernhard Pick. 

House.—H. Virtve. 6d. Sept. 
Christ’s Hospital. Illustrated. 
Humanitarian.—Dvuckworrn. 6d. Sept. 

Buddhism as a Moral Force. With Portrait. Prof. Rhys Davids. 
Interview with H. E. M. Metaxas, Greek Chargé d’ Affaires. 
Odeson the Ninth Jubilee of the University of Glasgow. Sir Lewis Morris. 
The Causes of Heredity. Prof. René Sand. 
The Hopes of Japan. David Starr Jordan. 
The Housing of Working Ladies. Mary Murray. 
Maeterlinck and His Works. Auguste Sylvestre. 


Indian Review.—G. A. Naresan, Mapras. 
Protection for India. yen r Del Mar. 
Historians of the Reign of Victoria. Mark Hunter. 
Nature-Worship. Miss Matilda Hunt. 

Criminal Justice in India. Public Service. 

International Monthly.—IstTernationaL News Co. 1s. 
The Political Parties of France. Ch. Seignobos. 
Music in the Church. Louis C. Elson. 
Human Perfectibility in the Light of Evolution. August Forel. 
American Primacy in Iron and Steel Production. John F. Crowell. 
The Evolution ofthe Mammalia. Concluded. W. B. Scott. 
The Economic Development of Western Europe under the Influence of the 

Crusades. Hans Prutz. 

Recent Work on Greek and Imperial Roman Architec ture. 
Brander Matthews as a Dramatic Critic. W. P. Trent. 
Saintsbury’s History of Criticism. H. O. Taylor. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Record.—24, Nassau Street, Dusiin, 1s. 

ugust 

The Philosophical Truth of Miracles. Rev. P. A. Coakley. 
Notre Dame de Fourviére. E. Leahy. 
The Origin of Religion. Rev. P. Forde. 


es Mooney. 


ow Wilson. 


August. 
ient Peoples. 


Prof. T. W. Hunt. 


July. 


ros. per annum, 


August. 


Russell Sturgis. 
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Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git, Dustin. 6d. Sept. 
Seeing Naples. Susan Gavan Duffy. 


Journal of Education.—3, Broapway, Lupcare Hit. 
Can Children be taught Morality? H. H, Quilter. 

The Economics of High-School Mistresses. (Geraldine Hodgson. 
Froebel, Stanley Hall, and Henrietta Schrader. Mary J. Lyschinska. 
Education in Belgium. G. Scudamore. 

La Maison Paternelle. W. G. Lipscomb. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Kemer. 


2s. August. 
National Defence and the Volunteers. Col. J. D. Legard. 
‘The Native Question in South Africa. Hon. L. Zistsman. 
The Canteen Question. Col. Viscount Ebrington. 
The Execution of the Field Defences of London. Maj. H. A. Bethell. 
The Elswick Battery in South Africa. Lieut. Owen , ee 


Knowledge.—326, Hich Hotgorn, 6d. Sept. 
On the Capricious Hearing of Certain Sounds at Long Range. 
Rev. John M. Bacon. 
Flies of the Sea. Illustrated. Geo. H. Carpenter. 
The Ringed Plains of the Mare Nubium, Illustrated. E. W. Maunder. 
The Great Southern Comet, r90z. Illustrated. W. F. Denning. 
Current Carcinology. Illustrated. Rev. Thos. R. R. Stebbing. 


Lady’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. August. 
Dartford Heath College ; the Garden of the Graces. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Kate 


tott. 
Recollections of My Schooldays. Illustrated. 
Some Quaint Caps and Coifs of HoMand. 
Lawrence. 


A Woman’s Life in China. Illustrated. Neville P. Edwards, 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 6d. Sept. 
The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland. Illustrated. 
The Thrones of Europe’s Sovereigns. Illustrated. 
‘Through the Dukeries on a Bicycle. Illustrated. George Paston. 
Queens of Song. Illustrated. 
Is Society Deteriorating? Illustrated. Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, 
Fencing, the Foil, and Femininity. Illustrated. Beatrice Lewis. 


Ménie Muriel Dowie. 
Illustrated. T. Cromwell 


Land Magazine.—149, STRAND. 1s. 
English Agriculture of To-Day. Sir Edmund Verney. 
The Assistance rendered by the Communes to Agriculture in France. 
Edward Conner. 
Lucerne or Alfalfa ; Its Uses and Cultivation. 
Common Weeds of ‘the Field. 
Are Enthusiasts justified in regarding Great Britain as adapted for 
Forestry? John Wilson. 


August. 


F. Wilson. 


Law Magazine and vente HO Essex STREET, STRAND. 5S. 
ugust 
Is It expedient to have Paid Chairmen of Quarter Sessions ? 
Legal Literature in France. A, R. Whiteway. 
Debt-Slavery in the Malay Peninsula. T. Baty. 
Some Observations on the Bankruptcy Laws. E. Cooper Willis. 
The Money Lenders’ Act, r900. Hugh H. L. Bellot. 


Leisure Hour.—s6, PATERNosTER Row. 
In yg Alexandra’s Country ; 
‘lla Edersheim Overton, 
Ronda. Illustrated. John L]. Warden Page. 
Glories of Southern Skies. Illustrated. A, D. Austin. 
The Lumberers of Minnesota. Illustrated. R.K. Chapman. 
Miss Margaret Henderson; Recollections of a Northern Poetess. 


John de Grey. 


6d. Sept. 
a Holiday in Denmark. Illustrated. 


With 


Portrait. Clara E. Larter. 
Library.—Kecan Paut. 3s. July. 
mg Panizzi. With Portrait. 
Some 


‘opular Errors as to Old Bindings. 

The Faculty Librar Melvil Dewey. 

Notes on the Introduction of Printing Presses into the Smaller Towns of 
eoaiend and Wales, after 1750 to ‘the End of the Eighteenth Century. 


W. H. Allnutt. 
J. R. Boosé 


Cyril Davenport. 


The Libraries of Greater Britain. 

The Licensing of Montagu’s ‘‘ Miscellanea Spiritualia.” 

The Central Catalogue of the Prussian Libraries. ; 

Mechanical Book-Carriers in the Library of Congress. 
Garnett and Bernard R. Green. 

Thomas East, Printer. Henry R. Plomer. 

Leather for Bookbinding. H. 8. Wheatley. 


Library Journal.—Kecan Pavt. 2s. July. 
The Card Catalogue of a Great Public Library. J. S. Billings. 


The Revision of the Library of the University of Pennsylvania. Susan W. 
Randall. 


William E. Axon. 


Illustrated. R., 


Library World.—4, Ave Maria Lane. 
Interchangeable Tickets ; Symposium, Continued. 
The Old Order and the New. Edward Green. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. September. 
heat Somer London through French Eye-Glasses. George Paston. 
Essex and the Early Botanists. Rev. John Vaughan. 

English Flowers in an Egyptian Garden. 


6d. August. 


Mrs. Butcher. 


6d. August. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ro cents. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norro_k STREET, STRAND. 
August. 
Professor Haeckel "and “His Work; the'Search for the Missing Link. 


Illustrated. Ray Stannard Baker. 


How ‘Big Chief” Devery disciplines,His Men. , Illustrated. Arthur 
“Ruhl, 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. Sept. 
The Montenegrin Jubilee. W. Miller. 
Down the Danube in a Canadian Canoe. Algernon Blackwood. 
The Land of the Poppy and Its Superstitions. G, A. Levett-Yeats. 
The Party-System. B. N. Langdon-Davies. 
Admiral Benbow, W. J. Fletcher. 
Our Title Deeds in South Africa. 
Medical Magazine.—62, Kinc Witttam Street. 1s. August. 


Modern Epidemics ; General Conclusions. Concluded. J. Foster Palmer. 

Observations on Bills of Mortality made in the Seventeenth Century. Con- 
cluded, A. G. Auld, 

The Fight against Tuberculosis in the Light of the Experience gained in the 
Successful Combat of other Infectious Diseases. Dr. Robert Koch. 

The Measures adopted by Different Nations for the Prevention of Con- 
sumption, Dr. P. Brouardel. 

On the Classification of Climates for Consumptives. C. Theodore Williams. 

Metaphysical Magazine.—s3, St. Martin’s Lane. 1s. 3d. July. 

The Serpent asa Symbol. Alexander Wilder. 

Manifestation, Operation versus Evolution. Dr. G. W. Carey. 

‘The Mystery ‘of the Trinity. Eugene A. Skilton. 


Missionary Review of the World-—4, FLeer STreEEt. 
ugust 

Some Problems of Missions on the Foreign Field. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 
Romanism and Protestantism in France. Rev. R. Saillens. 
Among the Doukhobors in Canada. Illustrated. Nellie N. Baker. 
Some Principles of Rescue Mission Work. Margaret B. Robinson. 
Religious Conditions in the Philippines. Illustrated. Rev. J. S. Rogers. 
Foreign Missions of the Protestant Church of Germany. Prof. Geo. H. 


Schodde. 
Pionesring among the Cannibals. Continued. Rev. S. McFarlane. 
Dr. J. T. Gracey. 


International Missionary Union, rgor. 

Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 
A Breeze from the Mediterranean. 
The Alleged Economic Decay of Great Britain. W.H. Mallock. 
The Navy at School. With Map. Lieut. Carlyon Bellairs. 
Unsolved Foreign Problems. Charles Bill. 
Italy’s Case against Her Allies. W. B. Duffield. 
The Work and Future of War Correspondents. 
Nationality in Dramatic Art. 
Korolénko, G,. L, Calderon. 


Roux de Marsilly ; the Valet’s Tragedy. 
Magic. W. B. Yeats. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marsuatt. 

The Commonwealth of Australia; a Great New 
Walter Jeffery. 

The Quest of the North Pole. 
Richard Croker ; the ‘* Boss” 
The Court of King Edward. 
Insects as Carriers of Disease. 
The Evolution of the Camera. 
International Lawn Tennis. Illustrated. J. Parmly Paret. 
The Gold Miners. Illustrated. Charles Michelson. 
‘The Passing of Li Hung Chang. Illustrated. Edwin Wildman. 
Mutinies on Merchant Ships. Illustrated. John R. Spears. 
A Kindergarten for Trotters. Illustrated. Gilbert Tompkins. 
The Story of Petroleum, Illustrated. Edmund Otis Hovey. 


Musical Times.—Nove to. 
Eaton Faning. Illustrated. 
Handel’s Borrowings. Continued. J. S. Shedlock. 
Charles Salaman, _ Illustrated. 
Alfredo Piatti. With Portrait. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 2s. 6d. Sept. 
The Causes of the South African War. Sir Edward Grey. 
Empress Frederick. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. 
The Anatomy of the Pro-Boer, Walter Raleigh. 
‘*Boss” Croker. Gustavus Myers. 
Anthony Trollope. Leslie Stephen. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
The Craft of Fire Insurance. F. Harcourt Kitchin. 
The Copperheads of the American Civil War. H.W. Wilson. 
In the Days of the Chilly Death in the Malay Peninsula. Hugh Clifford. 
Made in Germany and Five Years After. Ernest E. Williams. 
South Africa ; Greater Britain. 


New England Magazine.—s, Park Square, Boston. 25 cents. 
August. 
Nine Acres of Eden. Illustrated. William E. Barton. 
Abandoned Farms as Homes for the Unemployed and City’s Poor. 
Clarence E. Blake. 
The Rural School of : Half f Century Ago, 
Three Old Meeting-houses in Maine. Illustrated. Edith A. Suwyer. 
Sermons in Stone. Illustrated. C, H. Crandall. 
The Hill Town Problem. Edward A. Wright. 
Lake Memphremagog and Its Wooded Sones. 
Barrows. 


25 cents, 


as. 6d. Sept. 


J. B. Atkins. 
H. Hamilton Fyfe. 


Andrew Lang. 


6d. August. 
Nation. Illustrated 
Illustrated. Henry C. Walsh. 
of New York. Louis Seibold. 
Illustrated. Fritz Cunliffe-Owen, 

Illustrated. Smith E. Jelliffe. 

Illustrated. W. 1. Lincoln Adams. 


4d. August. 


George W. Crocker. 


Illustrated. Isabel C- 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6d, August. 


The Art of Rent-Fixing. Continued. Rev. T. A. Finlay. 
Louis XVII. : a Royal Martyr. Prof. Cadic. 
The Mind of “‘ Old Trinity.” F. Hugh O’Donnell. 
Pleasant Thinkers and Students. P. J. Hannon. 
Personal Reminiscences of Sherlock Holmes. J.C. Meredith. 
Letters from Ireland. Continued. H. B. 
New Liberal Review.—33, Temrpre CHAMBERS. 1s. 
The Empress Frederick. Princess Catherine Radziwill. 
Local Taxation and the Liberal Opportunity. Chas, ‘Trevelyan. 
ae Session ; Its Triumphs and Failures. Alfred Kinnear. : 
The Empress and the Chancellor ; a Book of the Month. ‘T. P. O’Connor. 
A John Bull Abroad in 1817. W illiam Laird Clowes. 
Manning in the Merchant Service. William Redmond. 
Afcer Rhinoceros on the Upper Nile. Ewart 5S. Grogan. 
Hortus Inclusus; the Breath of Autumn. Rosamund M. Watson. 
The Social Value of Golf. E. F. Benson. 
London in Parliament, Frederick Dolman. 
The America Cup Races. Robert MacIntyre. 
Parliament and the Empire. Yetherton Wanhope. 
‘The Bicycle and the Autocar. J. D. Roberts. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samprson Low. as. 6d. 
The Irish Nuisance and How to abate it. Edward Dicey. 
Lord Rosebery’s iscape from Houndsditch. Sidney Webb. 
Westminster Abbey and the Coronation. With Plans. Somers Clarke. 
‘Che First British Settlers in South Africa. Rev. Dr. Wergman. 
Recent Science. Prince Kropotkin. 
International Boat-Racing. W. B. Woodgate. 
Lord Lytton’s Novels. Walter Frewen Lord. 
The Sieges of Derry and Limerick. Henry Mangan. 
Sk-tches in a Northern Town. Mrs. Henry birchenhaugh. 
Assuming the Foundations. Concladed. Hon. A. Herbert. 
Tennis. Jusserand. 
An Alternative to Kaffir Labour. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 
Status of the United States Territorial Possessions ; 
F, Edmunds. ; 
The Supreme Court of the United States and the Dependencies. 
3outwell. 
The World’s Nationel Indebtedness. 
John Fiske and the History of New York. 
How ‘l'rade Unionism affects British — <7 
The Katipunan of the Philippines. Col. . V. Kennon. 
Former Influence of English Thought in din te. Sidney Whitman. 
‘he Simple Logic of Christian Science. W. D. McCrackan. 
Life in the Sea. Dr. C. M. Blackford, Jun. 
The Influence of the New Supplies of Gold. 
The Passing of Democracy ; Anticipations, H. G. Wells. 
Booker T. Washington ; an E xemplary Citizen. W. D. Howells. 


Northern Counties Magazine.—E.tior Stock. 6d. 
The Southey MSS. 
Time-Honoured Lancaster. Illustrated. Henry Fishwick. 
William Pearson of Borderside. Canon Rawnsley. 
Stephenson ; a Type of Northern Genius. Bryneich. 

Open Court.—Kecan Pavt. 6d. August. 

The Legends of Genesis. Continued. Dr. Hermann Gunkel. 
‘Lhe Temples and Archeological ireasures of Burma. 

Albert Gruenwedel. 
The Exposition and the Passion-Play. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Jonkheer Van Citters. 


2s. 6d. August. 


O. P. Austin. 
Mrs. Schuy ler van Rensselaer. 
Senjamin ‘Taylor. 


George E. Roberts. 


Sept. 


J. S. Stuart Glennie. 
Outing.—INTERNATIONAL News Co, August. 
Angling in the Middle West. Emerson Hough. 

English Polo of To-Day. Illustrated. ‘T. F. Dale. 


25 cents. 


The Passing of Jerome Park. Illustrated. W.S. Vosburgh. 
Inland Yachting ; Its Growth and Future. Illustrated. W. P. Stephens. 
The Dutch Fisher Folk. Illustrated. William E. Carlin. 


Photographing Living Fishes under Water. Illustrated. Dr. 
Shufeldt 
Houseboats and Houseboaters. 


About Mosquitoes ; How to avoid Them. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 10 cents. 

Our Legion of Honour. Illustrated. James F. J. Archibald. 
Some Famous jewish Women. Rev. A. Kingsley-Glover. 
Kern City and the Kern River Oil District. Illustrated. 

Pall Mall Magazine.—18, CHAarinc Cross Roap. 1s. Sept. 
The London of Ten Years Hence. Illustrated. Hugh B. Philpott. 
The Story «f the Autor-Car in France; a Patriotic Industry. 

Robert Crawford. 
Some Private Zoos. Illustrated. F. G. Aflalo. 
Real Conversation with W. S. Gilbert. Illustrated. William Archer. * 
A Nature Note, Illustrated. Eden Phillpotts. 
The Climber in the Dolomites. Illustrated. Harold Spender. 

6d. August. 


Louise W. Snead. . 
W. S. Harwood. 


July. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


Parents’ Review.—Kecan Pavt. 
Hero-Worship as a Factor in Education. 
The Psychology of Rest. 
Motives of Moral Action, 
Educational Museums and Field Lore. 
The Education of an Only Child. 
The Father’s Place in Education. 
Early Religious Teaching. 


the Insular Cases. Geo. 


George S. 


Illustrated. Dr. 


R, -W. 


Illustrated. 
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Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. August. 


The Art of Starting. Illustrated. C. B. Fry. 
Echoes. Illustrated. Rev. J. M. Bacon. 
Hunting the Blue Whale. Illustrated. Dr. 
Wreck-Raising. Illustrated. Raymond k. 
The Story of the Beaver. Illustrated. Wm. Davenport Hulbert 
‘The Telephone Newspaper. Illustrated. Leopold Katscher 
Sep 

Fighting Sand with Grass. Illustrate .d. ‘Turner Morton. 
Ice-Sailing. Illustrated. Marcus Woodward. 
California’s Great Cycle-Way. Illustrated. T. D. 


Campbell Brown. 


















Ivan Ivanovitch; the ‘tommy Atkins of Russia. I ustrated. W. Barnes 
Steveni. 

Bottle Trees. Ilustrated. it. 

The Story of My Capture. t . Emilio Aguinald 

‘To King Alfred’s Memory. Illustrated. H.C. Shei 

Physical Review.—Macmitian. 50 cen July. 

The Effect of Gravity and Pressure on Electrolytic Action. Rolla R. 
Ramsey. 

On a Newly Discovered Phenomenon produced by Stationary Sound- 


Waves. Bergen Davis 
On the Heat evolved When Li juids are 
C. E. Linebarger. 
On the Density of Ice. H. T. 


brought in Contact with Powders. 
Barne 
Aug gust. 
Edward L. 


The Visible Radiation from Ca nh 
ar ast Nickel Wines | by 


Magnetisation of Iron, intermittent Current. 








The Specific Heat of Solutions Which are not Electrolytes. Continued. 
William F. Magic 
Polarisation and lateral Resistance of Electrolyti is. Martin D. Atkins. 
Positivist Review.—W™m. Reeves. 2d. Sept 
The End of Trades-Unionism. Frederic Harris 
Colonial Pretensions. E. 5S. Beesly. 
Physics in the Nineteenth Century. H. Gordon Jones. 
Practical Teacher.—33, Paternoster Row. 6d. Sept 


Map-Making and Map-Reading. Joan B. Reynolds, 
yet an }ducational Re¢ er. Thomas Cartwright. 
Life in an Ecole Normale. 





Public Health.—129, SHAFTEsBURY AVENUE. 1s. 
Supervision and Control of House Dr: 
Ihe Combating of Tuberculosis in the 
Successful Combating of Other 
<och. 

The Sanitary Administration of the 
P. Targett Adams. 

The Congress on Tuberculosis. 





nage. Jos seph P. ries stley 
Light of the E xperien 
Infectious Diseases. Pre 





in 
f. Robert 


ort of Bombay. John Crimmin and 


Public School Magazine.—13:, Tempre Ceampers. 6d. 
Illustrated. 
P. F. Warner. 


Warner. 


August. 


The Vagrant at Charterhouse. 
Public School Men in County Cricket. 
The ‘Varsity Cricket Match. P. F. 
The Schools at Henley. Illustrated. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics.—Macsiitax. 2dols. p 
August. 

Indian Currency Problems of the Last Decade. A. Piatt Andrew 

‘The Genesis of the United States Steel Corporation. Edwa 

Labour Legislation in France under the Third Republic. 
William F. Willoughby. 

Clark’s Distribution of Wealth. T. N. Carver. 

Reply to Final Objections to the Risk Theory 
Hawley. 


ranntm. 





of Profit. Frederic B. 


Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. Sept. 
Missions to Seamen; Christ on the Waters. Illustrated. 
Some Celebrated Women Hymn-Writers. Illustrate 


Watercress and Flower Girls’ Christian Mission. I]! 
Lost Churches. Illustrated. Gertrude Bacon. 


D. L. Woolmer. 
Eve wx rd. 
ustrated. . Clarke. 





Railway Magazine.—30, Fetter Lane. 6d. August. 


What Mr. Webb’s Compounds havedone. Continued. Illustrated. Chas. 
Rous-Marten. 

The Accelerated Services to Edinburgh. G. A. Sekon. 

Single Track on the Main Line of the Great Western Railway. illustrated. 
L. H. Kirkness. 

The Building of a Locomotive. Illustrated. Douglas Gordon. 

‘The Making of Railway Rates. ( ‘ontint ied. Illustrated. A. H. Tatlow 

‘The Great Indian Peninsula Railway; Its Position To-Day. illustra ate d. 
F. J. Clarke. 

ee of the Great Western Railway to Bristol. Illustrated. 

. Rake. 


Nomenclature of Locomotive Types. Illustrated. 

The ‘‘Somersault ” Signal. Illustrated. H. A. Tripp 

A Week on the Scottish Railways. Illustrated. A Southron 

The Ravenglass and Eskdale Railway. Illustrated. H. Beaumont. 

oe ‘rent ; a Town of Railways—and Beer. Illustrated. George A. 
vade. 

The Ilfracombe Railway. 


Illustrated. John Bosham. 
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Review of Reviews.—(Amerrca.) 13, Astor PLace, New York. 
25 cents. August. 
The Recent Great Railway Combinations, With Portraitsand Maps. H. 
- Newcomb. 
John Fiske. With Portraits. John Graham Brooks. 
Governer ‘Taft and Our Philippine Policy. With Portraits. Raymond 
Patterson. 
James E. Yeatman ; a Great Citizen. With Portrait. 
The. Gaelic Revival in Ireland. With Portrait. Thos. O’Donnell. 
Mosquitoes as Transmitters of Disease. L. O. Howard. 
Cuba’s Industrial Possibilities. Illustrated. Albert G. Robinson. 


Sept. 

Winfield Scott Schley ; a Rear-Admiral of the United States Navy. With 
Portrait. Park j Se Hm 

Automobile-Making in America. Illustrated. J. A. King 

The Economics of Cattle-Ranching in the South-West. ihoctrated. Robert 
M. Barker. 

Kansas after the Drought. Illustrated. Prof. F. W. Blackmar. 

Dr. Herbert B. Adams; a Sketch. With Portrait. Richard ‘I. Ely. 

Dr. Robert Koch and His Work. With Portrait. Hermann M. Biggs. 

‘The Steel Strike. ‘Talcott Williams. 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. Sept. 

The Difficult Art of Child-Photography. Illustrated. Stanley White. 
Soldiers of the Kaiser. Illustrated. Sydney Williams. 

Skirts and Their Management. Hector Grainge~. 
A ged Turtle Farm at Ascension Island. 

iton. 
Behind the Scenes of a Marionette Show ; Crutches and Slangs. Il!ustrated. 
Frank Holmfield. 
The Telautograph ; the Latest Electrical Wonder. ‘H. J. Holmes. 
School Superstitions. Illustrated. T. Parker Wilson. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmittan. rs. Sept. 
The Children’s Room at the Smithsonian. Illustrated. Albert Bigelow 


Illustrated. Alexander 


aine. 
The Dynamite-Worker. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 
School Board Gazette.—Bemrose. 1s. August. 
The Higher Grade Board Schools and Evening Continuation Schools under 
New Conditions. 

Education in Parliament. 

School World.—Macauivan. 
The Training of the Memory. Oscar Brow. ing. 
Usefui and Useless Scholarships. 
Historical Inaccuyacies. A. Johnson Evans. 
Nature-Study in Schools. David Houston. 
The Teaching of English in a Swedish School. Daniel Elfstrand. 
Modern-Language Teaching in Prussia. A. Hargreaves. 


6d. Sept. 


Seience Gossip.—r10, Srranp. 6d. August. 
Miss E. A. Ormerod ; an Economic Entomologist. Illustrated. 
British Freshwater Mites. Continued. lilustrated. Charles D, Soar... 
Classification of British Ticks. Continued. Illustrated. Edward G, 
Wheler. 
An Introduction to British Spiders. Llustrated. Frank P. Smith. 
Australian Gall-Coccidae. Illustrated. James Lidgett. 
Butterfiies of the Paiaearctic Region. Continued. Illustrated. Henry C. 
Lang. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s. Sept. 
The Poor in Summer. Illustrated. Robert A. Stevenson. 
The United States Army. Illustrated. Francis V. Greene. 
The Beguiling of the Bears. Illustrated. Frederic Irland. 


Strand Magazine.—Georce Newnes. 6d. Sept. 
The History of the British Associat’on. Illustrated. John Mills. 
Hands round the Coast. Illustrated. Alfred ‘T. Story. 
The Making of a Speech. Illustrated, Frederick Dolman. 
Pulpit Devices. Illustrated. E. Leslie Gilléains. 
North and South America; the Evolution of a New World. Illustrated. 
Beckles Willson. 


: Some Famous Bats. Illustrated. Harold Macfarlane. 


Postage-Stamp Pictures. Illustrated. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, Paternoster Row. 
Whit-Sunday in Wittenberg. Illustrated. 
‘Corpus Christi Day in Vienna. Illustrated. Rev. R. Lovett 
Dundee in Reformation, Revolution, and Reform. Illustrated. "Mrs. Isabella 
Fyvie Mayo. 
Babylon. Continued. Illustrated. Ella E. Overton. . 
The Maoris ; the Demoral sation of a Noble Race. J. Grattan Grey. 
Lindisfarne. lustrated. Florence A. Fuicher. 


Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. Sept. 
The Little Trades of Paris. Illustrated. John J. Waller. 
The Ruskin Memorial Cross. Illustrated. G, D.C. : i 
Miss Agnes Jones; a Noble Woman of Our ‘Time. With Portrait. F. D. 


6d. Sept. 


How, 
Christ in the Jungle. Illustrated. James Wells. 
Sunday Strand.—Georce Newnes. 6d. Sept. 
My Sevenfold Deliverance from the Boxers. Illustrated. C. H. S. Green. 
Some Pretty Harvest Festivals. Illustrated. Wilfrid S. Mears. 
The se eam Missions Aid Society ; a Great Problem solved. Illustrated. 
Georg’ arke, 
A Child ot ie T orest. Dlustrated. Carmen Sylva. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Temple Bar.—Macmmian. 1s. Sept. 
Old Age Pensions. Arthur M. Brice. 
The Psychology of Croquet. George H. Powell. 
One Aspect of Thackeray. 
Fox-Hunting in the Highlands. Alex. I. McConnochie. 


Temple Magazine.—Horace Marsuart. 6d. Sept. 
A Saturday Market in Slum London. Illustrated. Ernest 1’. Richards. 
Women as Workers at Home. Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 
Alfred the Great. Illustrated. IF’. A. G. Davidson. 
The British Museum Reading-Room and Its Frequenters. Illustrated. 
Davina Waterson. 
Dr. Stephenson’s Homes; a Methodist Crusade in the Near East. 
Illustrated. Robert Vincent. 


Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam Prace. 1s. August. 
On Love. Concluded. W. C. Ward. 
‘Lhe Religion of the Sikhs. Bertram Keightley. 
The Relation of Theosophy to the; \ Fundamental Laws and Doctrines of 
Christianity. C. George Currie. 
The Creed of Litwa ; a Religion of eg al A Russian, 
The Life-Side of Christianity. G. R. S. Mead. 


Travel.—Horace MarsHa... 
———- Finistére and Morbihan. Illustrated. John Ll. Warden Page. 
The Monastery of Engelberg. Illustrated. Edmund Forbes. 
By Cycle to the Quiraing. Illustrated. A, W. Rumney, 
Finland as a Holiday Resort. Illustrated. Miss Stunt. 
In Tibet and Chinese Tuikestan ; Captain Deasy’s Exploration. Illustrated. 


Twentieth Century.—435, STRAND. 2s, 6d. August. 
The Francis Letters. N. W. Sibley. 
‘The Novels of Thomas Love Peacock. Walter Butterworth. 
The Kingdom and the Empire. Siddall Bartlett. 


United Service Magazine.—W. Ciowes. 2s. Sept. 

Naval Reform ; ‘f The Man behind the Gun.” Imperialist. 

A Fin-de-Siécle Tragedy ; or, ‘The Death and Burial of Seamanship. Com- 
mander the Hon. Henry N. Shore. 

Guerilla or Partisan Warfare. With Map. Continued. T. Miller Maguire. 

Notes on the Evolution of Infantry Tactics. Continued. Lieut.-Col. FN, 
Maude. 

The Decay of British Rule in India; Lord Curzon’s Task of Reform. 
Mussenden Carey. 

Future Famines in India. Anglo-Indian. 

Battalion-Organisation and Battle-Training. Lieut.-Col. H. A. Walsh. 

The Artillery Duel. Capt. C. Holmes Wilson, 

aig 2 Scouting. O. Hayward Porter. 

The Swiss Army of Defence. Col. J. ‘I. Barrington, 

Chess as a War-Game. Rev. E. E. Cunnington. 


3d. August. 


Westminster Review.—8, York Buitpincs, ADELPHI. 2s. 6d. 
Sept. 
Imperialism, and the Coming Crisis for Democracy. John FE. Ellam. 
The Principles of Gladstone’s Forcign Policy. D. O’Brien. 
The Consequences of the Present War; and How We are to prevent any 
more such Wars. F. A. White. 
Political Society and Utilitarianism, Joseph M. A. Brown. 
‘The Psychic Action of Genius. Francis Grierson. 
Middle-Class Culture Fifty Years Ago. J. G. Alger. 
Education in the United States. G. P. Gooch. 
May a Layman discuss the Problem of Vivisection ? 
The Local Government Board and Dr. Scott Tebb. 
‘The ‘Tragedy of Architecture. Guy Wilfrid Hayler. 
The Factory Acts Consolidation Bill, John Shirley. 
The Roman Catholic University Problem. M. Camillus Stratton. 
What is Civilisation? C, M. Beaumont. 
A Case for Inquiry in the Post Office. C. H. Garland. 
The Clergy and the Teachi: g of Ethics.y .M. G. Hering. 
The New Snobbishness. Ogier Rysden. 


osiah Oldfield. 
Public Health. 


Wide World Magazine.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. Sept. 
The Great Boer War. Continued. Illustrated. Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 
The Wreck of the Reutan. Illustrated. F. T. C. Langdon. 
The Downfall of the ‘‘ Snake-Hunters.” Illustrated. W m. Lord Wright. 
Through Unknown Abyssinia. Illustrated. Captain P. H. G. Powell- 
Cotton. 
Round the Isle of Wight in a Canoe. Illustrated. Nelson Richards. 
Andrew J. Stone’s Pene.rationcf the North-West Passage ; Three ‘Ihousand 
Mules by Sledge. Illustrated. Fred. A. Talbot. 
a Germany ; a Village of Chess-Players. Illustrated. Arnie B. 
aguire. 
Five Yous of My Life. Illustrated. Captain A. Dreyfus. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. . Sept. 
Royal Vessels of State and Pleasure. Illustrated. Archibald S. Hurd. 
British Orchids. Illustrated. Thomas E. Williams. 
‘The Unwritten Laws of Cricket. Illustrated. W. J. Ford. 
The Evolution of a Great Business ; a Talk with Sir Thomas Lipton. _ IIlus- 
trated. Francis Phillimore. 
A Connoisseur in Curious Pets. Illustrated. E. Leuty Coilins, 
Some River Sports. Illustrated. F. G. Callcott. 
Newgate: Past, Present and Future. Illustrated. Percy V. Levi. 
Political Leaders in New Zealand. Illustrated. Frederick Dolman and 
M. W. S. Myers. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anv StovcHTon. 6d. Sept. 
Our Popular Queen Consort. Continued, , Illustrated. Mrs. S, A, 
Tooley. 


Marriage as a Mutual Admiration Society, Illustrated. Mrs. E. T. 
Cook. 

How Millionaires shop in Paris. Illustrated. Ignota. 

World’s Work.—Dovstepay, Pace anp Co., NEw York. 25 cents. 


August. 

Illustrated. Walter H. Page. 

‘The Pan-American Exposition as a Work of Art. Charles H. Caffin. 
The Wonderful Story of the Chaining of Niagara. Orrin E, Dunlap. 
Short Stoiies of Interesting Exhibits. Ilustrated. Arthur Goodrich. , 
‘Lhe Play-Side of the Fair. Mary B. Hartt. 

Our Trade with Latin America. Frederic Emory. 

Great Industrial Changes since 1893. Carroll D. Wright. | 


The Pan-American Exposition. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benzicer anv Co., EINSIEDELN. 50 Pf., Aug. 


Aquileia. Illustrated. ©. van Leitgeb. . 
Sport in Somaliland. Illustrated. Count J. Potocki. 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik.—Cart Heymann, 
Beruin. 2Mks. 50Pf. Nos. 5 and 6. 
The Unemployed. Prof. G. Schanz. 
Rural Societies in Belgium. Prof. E. Vandervelde. 
‘The Housing Question in Bavaria. Dr. E, Cahn. 
Daheim.—VELHAGEN UND Ktasinc, LeErezic. 
Goethe, Dr. W. Bode. 
The Kiel Week. Illustrated. Prof. H. Bohrdt. 
‘Lhe State and the Banks. Dr. M. Gambein. 
August 10. 
Illustrated. W. von Bremen. 
Continued. Dr. W. Bode. 


20 Pf. August 3. 


Emden. 
Goethe. 


The Hamburg-America Line. > 

‘The Empress Frederick. Illustrated. 

The Childhood of the Empress F j nary 
August 24, 


Prof. M. YWeutuie. 


F, Freiherr von Dincklage. 
Mark Bram. 


Commercial Crises. 
Méen. Illustrated. 
Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pusret, RecGenssurc. 
Jodocus Vredis. Illustrated. Paul Roman. 
‘The Westphalian Switzerland. Illustrated. 
The New Stars. Concluded. A. Miiller. 
Heft. 16. 
Hohkoénigsburg. Illustrated. L. G. Werner. 
The Prince Kegent ‘Theatre, Munich. Illustrated. K. S. 
Animals of German East Africa. Illustrated. Dr. F. Knauer. 


40 Pf. Heft 15. 


M. F. Kniippel. 


Deutsche Revue.—DeutscHe VeRLAGs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. “ 
6 Mks. perqr. Aug. 
Bismarck and Art. L. Aegidi. 
Nietzsche and Taine: Letters. Elizabeth Férster-Nietzsche. 
Autobiographical. Continued. Justus von Gruner. 
Literature and Science. Dr. B. Weinstein. 
Munkacsy. Continued. F. W. Ilges. 
Food {n Health and Disease. Prof. H. Eichhorst. 
Frau Freiligrath. Continued. K. Freiligrath- Kroeker. 
Queen Louisa and Lombard. Dr. B. Krieger. 
Leopold von Ranke and Va ee von Euse. Dr. T. Wiedemann, 


Jules Lemaitre the Dramatist. E. Tissot. 

Napoleon I. Dr. B. Stiibel. 

Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesriiper Parte, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 
August. 


The House of Rothschild. Continued. R. Ehrenberg. 
‘The Government of Cities in Ancient Rome. 0. Sceck. 
The Country of the Queen of Saba. F. Hommel. 

‘The Eighteenth Century in History. W, Dilthey. 
Raphael as a World-Force. H. Grimm, , 

Berlin Art Exhibition. W. Gensel. 


Deutsche Worte.—LanGeEGassE 15, Vienna, VIII./z. 1 Mk. 
July-August. 
The Austrian Question. Dr. R. Springen, 
‘The Women of the Renaissance. 
Sir Thomas More. L. Kestenberg. 
Dokumente der Frauen.—MaGpALenen-STRASSE 12, VIENNA VI. /t 
50 Pf, August. 


The Protection of Illegitimate Children in Austria, Dr. W. Pappenheim. 


Gartenlaube.—Ernst Ket’s Nacur., Lerpzic. 50 Pf. Heft 10." 
The Lichtenstein Plays at Honau, Illustrated. H. Streich. 
The Shooting Festival at Lucerne. Illustrated. J. C. Heer. 


Gesellschaft.—E. Pierson, DrespeNn. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. August. 
Festival Play for the Opening of the Prince Regent Theatre, Munich. J 


Ruederer. 
Count Caprivi’s Finance. Prof. W. Lotz. 
Max von Pettenkofer. Dr. A. Schuster. 


The Darmstadt Artist Colony. C. F. Morawe. 
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Yale Review.—Epwarp ArNoLp. 75 cents. August. 
The Supreme Court and the Insular Cases. Simeon E. Baldwin. 
Direct ‘faxes and the Federal Constitution. Continued. Charles J. Bullock. 
Some Insular Questions. Nathaniel T, Bacon. 
Clark’s Distribution of Wealth. Chas. A, Tuttle. 
The Measurement of Unemployment; a Statistical Study. 
Willoughby. 

Young Man.—Horace MarsHatr. 3d. Sept. 
Unionists ; Coming Young Men in Politics. Illustrated. W. M. Crook. 
Fairy Forcsts and Their Inhabitants. Illustrated. James Scott. 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated. Rev. A. R. Buckland. 
What Liie is like at Eighty-Five. With Portrait. Dr. Newman Hall. 


Young Woman.—Horace MarsHaty. 3d. Sept. 
The Humour of Dogs ; Interview with Cecil Aldin. Illustrated. 
A Woman and Her Cheque-Book. Miss Hulda*Friederichs. 


William F. 


MAGAZINES. 
Grenzboten.—F. W. Grunow, Lerpzic. 
Civil and Military Constitution. 
Holland and Germany. Continued. _ 
The Re-colonization of S. America. Concluded. 
August 8. 
M. Witte and Russian Financ>. E. von der Briiggen. 
The Prussian Finance Minister in the Next Decade. 
Holland and Germany. Concluded. 
Stendhal. 


t Mk. August 1. 


E. Kapft 


August 15. 

Italy and Albania. f 
The Housing Question in Berlin. 
M. Witte. Concluded. E. von der Briiggen. 
The Modern Drama. 
Victor Emanuel III1. K. von Bruchhausen. 

August 22. 
General and Special Commissions. 
Psychology and Anthropology. Concluded. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 1 Mk. August. 
The Exhibit.on of the Darmstadt Artist Colony. Illustrated. A. L. Plehn. 


Monatsschrift fir Stadt und Land.—E. Uncveicu, Lerpzic. 
1 Mk. 25 Pf. August. 


Dr. Richard Nothe’s Student Days. R. Kern. 
Catholic Criticism. Dr. Rieks. 
Hildesheim. P. Hagemann. 
Ludwig Adrian Richter. Prof. O. Kanig. 
Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dierz, Srurrcart. 25 Pf. August 3. 
Letters from Engel to Mar 
The Hospital Movement. *. Miiller. 
Paris Theatres. Dr. F. Nossig. 


August ro, 
Tariffs. H. Cunow. 
The Agricultural Development of Denmark. G. Bang. 
Employers and Employed in England. D. J. Wynkoof. 
August 24. 
Alsace-Lorraine. G. Weill. 
Economic Materialism. Dr. C. von Kelles-Krauz. 


The Congress of American Socialists at Indianapolis. J, Vahlteich. 


Nord und Siid.—Scuresiscue Vertacs-AnsTALt, Brestau. 2 Mks. 
ugust. 

Arne Garborg. With Portrait. K. Naerup. 

Marriage. Concluded. J. Burghold. 

Schopenhauer’s Personality and Teaching. Bruno Bauch. 

A Literary Bird’s-Eye View. H. Frank. 

Automobiles. R. Koehlich. 

Socialistische Monatshefte.—Li'rzowsrr. 85a, Bertin, W. 50 Pf. 
August. 

Trade Unions and Politics. J. R. Macdonald. : 

The Agrarian Movement and the National Liberals. M. Schippel. 

The Alcohol Question. R. Lebius. 

Stein der Weisen.—A. Hart.esen, Vienna. 50Pf. Heft 4. 


The Banana. Clara Forstenheim. 
The Movements of the Stars. M. 
Horses. Illustrated. Major M. Rech. 
Wood-Imitations. Illustrated. A. 
Siberian Gold and Silver Mines. 

_— 5- 


Calendar-Reform in Russia. Dr. R. 

Zoological Gardens. Illustrated. J. von Pleyel. 

Diseases of the Eye. Dr. W. 

The Housing uation, Illustrated. A. L. 
Heft 6. 

Serums and Toxins. Dr. W. 

New Physical Apparatus. 


Means of Communication in Arcient Rome. 


Illustrated. A. Z. 
Illustrated. S. L. 
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Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herner, Freipurc, Bapen. 
to Mks, 80 Pf, per ann, August. 
The Protection of Churches and Monuments. S. Beissel. 
Prof. Heinrich Spitta. V. Cathrein. 
André Marie Ampére. Concluded. C. A. Kneller. 
Biology. C. Wasmann, 
Peter Kropotkin. S. von Dunin-Borkowski. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—DeurtscHe VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 


1 Mk. Heft 1. 
Ancient Ulm. Illustrated.” A. Sperl. 
Women Students. Dr. K. Sehiodocher. 
Transit Statistics. A. von Schweiger-Lerchenfeld. 
Automobiles. Illustrated. L. Schulze-Briick. 
Arolla and the Aiguille de la Za. Illustrated. T. Wundt. 

Die Zeit. —GinruerGasseE 1, VIENNA IX/3. 50 Pf. Aug. 3. 
The French Associations Law. Pollex. 
Commercial Crises. W. Federn. 
The North German Languages. J. C. Poestion. 
August 10, 

Political Partiesin Croatia. Croat, 3 
The North German Languages. Continued. J. C. Poestion. 
National Peculiarities. C. Wigand. 

August 17. 
Austria and Italy in Albania. S. Gopcevic. 
Political Parties in Croatia. Concluded. Croat. 
Commercial Crisis and Labour Market in Germany. Dr. Jastrow. 


THE FRENCH 


L’Art du Théatre.—28, Rue ve Ricueviev, Paris. 1 fr.75 c. August. 
The Work of Gerhart Hauptmann, Illustrated. L. Jadot. 
The Decorations of the Palais de la Danse at the Paris Exhibition. 
Illustrated. G. Bourdon. 
‘Le Roi de Paris ” by G. Hue. Illustrated. P. Porthmann. 


“Carmen ” at Nimes. Illustrated. 


Association Catholique.—14, Rue pe v’Appaye, Paris. 2 frs. August. 
The Problem of Old Age. A. Boissard. 

Syndicates and Mixed Commissions. E. Riviére. 

Labour Inspection. Abbé C. de Lestang. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Kinc Witt1aM STREET, SrRAND. 
20s. per annum. August. 
The Fifteenth Century in Italy. E. Bovet. 
Across South America, Concluded. F. Macler. 
Finland. Concluded. E. Mottaz. 
Venice. H. Aubert. 


Correspondant.—31, Rue Sarnt-GuiLLaumeE, Paris. 2 frs. 50. 


August 10, 
The English Army., G. Bap 
Public Assistance in Berlin. uf 3 Fiedler. 
China, 1860. M. de Vernouillet. 
Provincial Colonies at Paris. C. Brun. 
jute the Apostate and the Jews. P. Allard. 
conomic and Social Life. A. Béchaux. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue RicHeiev, Paris. 3 frs. soc. 
: 3 ugust, 

The Sophism of Karl Marx. Yves Guyot. 

The Agrarian Movement. L. Grandeau. 


Ménestrel.—z is, RuE Vivienne, Paris. 30c. August 4, 11, 18, 25. 


Musical Art and Its Interpreters in the roth Century. Continued. Paul 
d’Estrées. 


Mercure de France,—1s, Rue pe v’ EcHAUDE-SAINT-GERMAIN, Paris. 
2frs. August. 

Success and the Idea of Beauty. R. de Gourmont. 

Richard Parkes Bonnington. V. Josz. 

Thomas Carlyle and Democracy. E, Barthélemy. 


Monde Moderne.—s, Rue Sr. Benoft, Paris. 1 fr. 50c. August. 
Richelieu at Viviers. Illustrated. J. Volane. 
A Religious Ceremony in Japan. Illustrated. Dr. Servel. 
A Mission to Discharged Women Prisoners. Illustrated. Voluisant. 
The Salons of rgor._ Illustrated. A. Quantin. 
Mozart’s Works in France. Illustrated. H. Buffenoir. 
The Castle of Assier. Illustrated. E, Trutat. 
The Romance of the Gold Mines. Illustrated. G. de Saint- Heraye. 
The Merchant Marine and the Great Navigation Companies of Russia. 
Illustrated. D. Bellet. 
The Problem of the Loire. Illustrated. G.’R. Wehrli. 
The St. Bernard Dog. Illustrated. M. M. Hughes. 


Nouvelle Revue.—18, Kinc WILt1Am STREET, STRAND. 
55 frs. per annum. August r. 
The Army and Society. A. Gervais. 
Bona arte and Killomann. E, Cacbot. 
The University of the Future. J. Delvaille. 
The French Historical Novel. C. Mauclair. 
Siamese Twins. M. Suni. 
August 15. 
French Diplomacy in China. A. Tardieu. 
The Situation in — Raqueni. 
Crispi. B. 
A Brother of Capadiiis. P. Mirannes. 
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August 24. 
Francesco Crispi. N. Colajanni. 
The Prevention of Railw: ay Accidents. W. B. 
** Evelyn Innes” and George Moore. M. Meyerfeld. 
Goethe and Art. Dr. W. Bode. 


Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Lerrzic. 
26 Mks. per ann. August. 


Modern Lithography at Leipzig. Illustrated. J. Haupt. 
The Bamberg Sculptors. Illustrated. Karl Franck. 
Otto Protzen, Illustrated. Z. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breirxops 
UND HAgERTEL, LeirziG. 1o Mks, per ann, August. 


Music in Russia, rg00-1g01r. N. Findeisen. 
The Bach Festival at Bethlehem, Penn. A. A. Stanley. 


Zukunft.—MaximitiaAn HARDEN, BERLIN. 50 Pf. August 3 


A Modern Drama. M. Maeterlinck. 
August ro, 
School Reform. R. Lehmann. 
Schlegel and ‘lieck. Prof. W. Wetz. 
August 17 
The Empress Frederick. 
August 24 
Agnes Miegel. K. Busse. 


MAGAZINES. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, BouLevarp PorssonniireE, 
. Paris, 2frs. 50c. July. 
France in China. P.’Siefert. 
Urbain Rattazzi. Continued. Mme. Rattazzi. 
Peter Benoit. Continued. F. Gittens, 
‘The Landscape-Painters at the Salon. G. Haller. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—16, Rue Cassetre, Paris. 
1fr. August. 
Macedonia. Testis. 
The Future of Islam. E. Fazy. 
The Teaching of French in West Africa. A. Bacot. 
August 15. 
Politics in Japan. H. Daurys. 
Germany and French Colonial Policy. F. W. 
Réforme Sociale.—54, Rue pe Seine, Paris, 1 fr. August—Sept. 
Feminism. Comte de Las Cases. 
Work at Industrial Schools, etc., in Paris. A. Fleurquin. 
The Houses of the Good Shepherd. H. Joly. 
The Artistic,'Training of Young Girls. A. Mellerio. 
Revue de l’Art.—28, Rue pu Mont-Tuasor, Paris. 7 frs. 50 c. 
August, 
Jean Charles Cazin, Illustrated. Concluded. L. Bénédite. 
Antoine Watteau. Continued. Illustrated. L. de Fourcaud. 
Art in the House of Condé. Continued. Illustrated. G. Macon. 
‘Lhe Recently Discovered Thais. Illustrated. A. Gayet. 
Revue Blanche.—23, Boutevarp pes ITauiens, Paris. 1 fr. August 1. 
‘The Work of Christian Missions in China, A. Ular. 
August 15. 
Beethoven. Richard Wagner. 
Revue Chrétienne.—11, AVENUE DE L’ORSERVATOIRE, Paris. 
1ofrs, per annum, August. 
Edmond Scherer at Geneva. F. Puaux. 
Samuel Berger. 
Islamism in Africa. E, Allégret. 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc WittiAm STREET, STRAND. 
2 frs. per annum, August 1. 
Work. Continued. C. Benoist. 
The French Channel Coast-line. C, Leuthéric. 
A History of the Revolution. E, Faguet. 
Maximus Gorky. Count de Vogiié, 
August 15. 
British Caricatures. A. Filon. 
The Mystery of Paris. Dr. C. Vauclair. 
The French Channel Coast-line. E. Leuthéric. 
Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, Rue Sovrrtor, Paris. 20 frs. 
per annum. | July. 
International Congress on the Legal Protection of Workmen. P. Pic. 
Specialization. Continued. L. Dechesne. 
Modern Agricuiture, Continued. J. Hitier, 
Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, RveE bE L.. 
ICTOIRE, Paris. 2 frs. August. 
Across Abyssinia to Fashoda. Monteli. 
The World’s Gold. Continued. With Map. J. Servigny. 
The Economic Condition of Spain. P. Barré. 
Mad>gascar. G., Gallieni. 
Revue Générale.—16, Rue TREURENBERG, BrusSELS. 12 frs. perannum. 
August. 
Russia and Finland. J. Leclercq. 
‘*Quo Vadis?” Concluded. J. Semeria. 
Sunday Rest. L. Banneux. 
Brazil of To-day. Concluded. E. C. de Wiart. 
The French Law against the Congregations. A. Buffet. 
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Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Ruz Sourrtor, Paris. 
18 frs. perannum. July. 

The Peasant at the End of the Last Century. M. Kovalewsky. 

Assisted Colonization. G, Valran. 

Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rue ves Saints-Péres, Panis. 
.50c. August 7. 

The Church. Continued. R. P. Constant. 

oseph Fouché. Continued. J. de Brébisson. 

Miracles and Science. Concluded. F. de Bénéjac. 

The New Protestantism in the South-West. Concluded. L. Armand. 

The Iwo Lamennais. Concluded. A. Roussel. 
August 15. 

The Church. Continued. R. P. Constant. 

The Peace Congress and the Protectorate in China. S. B. 

Promotion in the Army. J. d’Estoc. 

Revue de Paris.—Asuer, 13, Beprorp STKEET, STRAND. 60 frs. per 

annum. August 1. 

The Reorganisation of the Army before 1870, P. Lehautour. 

Albert Samain. A, Rivoire. 

Electro-Chemistry. C. Houllevigue. 

New York. C. Anet. 
Au 


With the Senussis and Touareges. 

Lord Rosebery. A, Viallate. 

Ibsen’s Pessimism. H. Lichtenberger. 

Marie-Antoinette, August 10, 1792. Mme. de C. Gallevande. 

The Italians and the French in Argentina, E,. Daiveaux. 

Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—s, Rue pe Mézikres, Paris. 

3 frs. August 10. 

The Co-operative Movement in France. J. Bardoux. 

The Republican School and Female Patronage. #. Dreyfus. 

The Reform of Penitentiary Services in the Army. I. Larcher. 

The Responsibility of the Executive Powers and International Arbitration. 
J. Dumas. 

Revue des Revues,.—12, AVENUE DE L’OpéRA, Paris. 1 fr. August r. 

The Life of Jesus. V. Considérant and E. Renan. 

The Schola Cantorum and the Moral Education of Musicians. Illustrated. 
C. Mauclair 

Love in Children. L. Ferriani. 

France and Abyssinia. Concluded. V. Goedorp. 

‘The Navigable Balloon. Illustrated. G. Caye. 


gust 15. 
M. el tachafehi. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica,.—V1a pr Ripetra 246, Rowz. 25 frs. per annum. 
August 3. 

French Liberticide and Italian Liberalism. 

The Social Question and Christian Democracy. 

The Sceptical Idealism of Modern Philosophy. 

‘The First Excavations in a Pelasgic City of Lazio. 
August 17. 

The Carrying-out of the Concordat, 1801. 

Infected Houses. 

‘The Ancient Prayers of the Church. 

Monasticism in Africa. 

Nuova Antologia,—Via S. Virate 7, Romer. 46 frs. per annum. 

August 1. 

The Protection of Missionaries. Prof. B. Labanca. 

The Roman Campagna in the Works of Voss. Barbara Allason. 






The Constitution of the United States. L. Luzzatti. 
The Exhibition of Decorative Art at o> ©. Bonardi. 
General Chrzanowski. With Portrait. . Roberti. 


The Duel in France. I. Gelli. 

August 16. 
The New Procedure in Penal Law. R. Garofalo. 
Cecil Rhodes. With Portrait. Gorgo Silente. 
Georges Rodenbach. With Portrait. M. Rava. 
The Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated. G. Chiesi. 
The Philosophy of Longevity. R. Paulucci di Calboli. 
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August 15. 
The Congo. S. Basset. 
‘Lhe Buffalo Exposition. IIustrated. L. de Norvins. 
German Students’ Songs. E. Tissot. 
‘The Modern Japanese Novel. Illustrated. J. Tébla. 
The Financier of the Third Republic. M. A. Leblond. 


Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pe Ricnetiev, Paris. 1 fr. soc. August. 
The Church and the State. G. Sorel. 

Agrarian France. C. Karr. 

Is there a Scientific Socialism? C. Rappoport. 


Revue Universelle.—17, Ruz Montparnasse, Paris. soc. 
August 3 

Gold in French Guiana. Illustrated. Dr. Hamon. 
Art in the Valley of Aosta. Illustrated. C. Chauvet. 

August ro. 
Illustrated. A. Le Braz. 
M. Paisant. 
Illustrated. Comte de Castillon 


The Breton Country. 
‘The United States, 1856-1900. 
Crossing the Mediterranean in a Balloon. 
de Saint-Victor. 
August 17. 
Illustrated. C. Mauclair. 
August 24. 
‘The Language ofthe People in Literature. 
Carrier Pigeons. Illustrated. Y. Lejeal. 
Canada, 1896-190r. Illustrated. H. Lorin. 


Auguste Rodin. 


Illustrated. H. Rebeli. 


Revue de l’Université de Bruxelles.—4, Rue pu Frontispice, 
SRUSSELS. 1fr.50c. July. 


The Nerve-Cellule and Psychic Action. M. Stefanowska. 
‘The Reform of Medical Study in Germany. E. Zunz. 
Université Catholique.—zs, Rue pv Prat, Lyon. rr frs. per half- 
year. August. 

Anselm. R. P. Ragey. 
The Triple Alliance. Continued. Comte J. Grabinski. 

Helena and the Relics of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem. L. de Combes. 
C: atholics 1 in the United States. A. Germain. 
‘Twenty Years of German Literature. J. Benoit. 


MAGAZINES. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—V14 neta Pace 2, FLORENCE. 
30 frs. per annum. August 1. 
Art and Letters under the Venetian Republic. P. Molmenti. 
Man and His Education. I. Isola, 
Fogazzaro’s New Novel, “‘ Piccolo Mondo Moderno.” A. Zardo. 
Memoirs of Mgr. de Ségur. E. S. Kingswan. 


Rivista Internazionale.—V1a Torre ArGenTINA 76, Rome. July. 
Social Schemes for the Poor. Prof. Toniolo. 
The New Horizons of Civil Law. G. Molteni. 


Rivista Musicale Italiana,.—Frarety Bocca, Terin. L4,50. No. 3- 

Music in Italy in the 18th Century. G. Roberti. 

The Origin of Music. Continued. R. Grassi-Landi. 

‘The Music of the Greek Church. E. Adaiewsky. 

The Kreutzer Sonata. D. Sincero. 

Voice-Production. Continued. C. Somigli. 

The New Song, Continued. W. Mauke. 

** Dichterliebe ” by Schumann and Heine. 

Music-Editing. G. Magrini. 

The National Lyric Theatre and Literary and Artistic Property. A. F- 
Oa, 


Raymond Duval. 


Rivista Popolare.—Rome. July 30. 
Dr. E. Dillon. With Portrait. Editor. 
The Socialist Crisis. Dr. Colajanni. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet Escortat, Maprip. 
20 pesetas perannum, August 5. 
The Religious Situation in France. A. M. Tonna-Barthet. 
volstoi’s Latest Novel. Jeronimo Montes. 
‘The Formula of the Union of Catholics, C. M. Saenz. 
‘The Worship of the ‘‘ Powerful Hand.” 
August 20. 
The Fifth International Scientific Conanens of Catholics. Eloino Nacar. 
The Fine Arts Exhibition in Madrid. Pedro Vazquez. 
Ancient List of Unpublished Latin and Greek Manuscripts in the Escurial. 
B. Fernandez. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvesta pe Santo Dominco 16, MAprID. 
40 pesetas per annum. August. 
A Song of Peace. I. B. J. 
i a Kelly’s ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.” M. Menendez y 
elay o. 


The First National Journalistic Congress in Southern America. Nicolas 
perez Merino. 
The Journey of a Spaniard through China. Rafael Farias. 


La Lectura.—CervanTEs, 30, MApriID. 24 frs. perannum. August. 
The Question of Morocco. A Deputy. 
The Problem of the Religious Orders i in Spain. M. Cervino. 
Philip V. and the Court of France. Alfonso Danvila. 

The World and Mankind. Vicente Vera. 


Revista Portugueza.—Ruva Nova vo ALMADA 74, Lisson. 15 firs. 
perannum. No. 46. 

The Cultivation of Tobacco in yA Colonies. J. Henriques. 

Essays on Emigration. A. J. d’Araujo. 

German Colonies. Carlos Singelmann. 
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THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac, 46, Great 
USSELL STREET. 1s. 8d. August. 
Arthur Briet. Illustrated. P. A. Haaxman, Jun. 
cerning Finland and Finnish Home Industries. Illustrated. L. Lacomble. 
Along the Baltic. Illustrated. Geertruida Carelsen. 
Monuments to Famous Dutch Admirals, Illustrated. C. F. G. Hodenpijl. 


De Gids,—Luzac. 3s. August. 


Bjérnstjerne Bjdrnson’s ‘‘ Laboremus.” Prof. R. C.- Boer. 
Borneo. J. F. Niermeyer. 


Snap-Shots from the War. C. G. S. Sandberg. 
Modern Literature ; Methods and Problems. Prof. A. G. van Hamel. 
Rational Agriculture and Small Holdings. G. H. van Waveren. 


Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bonn, HAARLEM. 16s. per annum. 
August. 
F. B. Coninck Lizfstring. With Portrait. A. Etssell. 
Amsterdam Sketches. Illustrated. L. Raemaekers, 
The Begijnhof Convent in Amsterdam. Illustrated. Gerard Kerkhoff. 
The Treasures of Mycenae. Illustrated. A. H. Garrer. 


THE RUSSIAN MAGAZINES 


Istoritcheskii Viestnik.—Sr. Perzrssurc, A.S.Suvorin. August. 

Recollections of N. I. Mamayef. Continued. 

a Classes of St. Petersburg in 1820-40, Concluded, G. T. 
olilof. 

Coal in the Caucasus. I. N. Zakharin. 

On the Track of the Famine. V. L. Yakimof. 


Mir Bozhi.—Sr. Peterssurc, LicovKa, 25. August. 
Sketches from the History of Russian Culture. Continued. P. Milukoff. 
Vom i Pepe Economy in the Nineteenth Century. Prof. M. 


The Réle of Insects in Nature.. S. To~ky. 
The Hospitals of Kieff. G. I. Gordon. 








Russki Viestnik.—Moscow. Maraya DitrovKa. 
August. 
Recollections of E. A. Stakenschneider, 1860. 
The Buddhist Nirvana. Prof. A. I. Vyedensky. 
The Home of the Normans. Continued. E, L. Markof. 
Modern Russian Lyrics. V.F. Savodnik. 


Busskoe Bagatsvo.—Sr. Prererspurc. SrasskKAyA 1 BACKAVAYA. 


uly. 
New Zealands ; the Islands of the Blest. Continued. P G. Mizhuyef. 
A Railway to Mecca. S. Kundrushkin. 
The Subjective Method in Sociology. V. Tchernof. 
The Failures at Kharkof. Sieveryanin. 





SPECIAL COLLOTYPE ENGRAVINGS 


Price 2s, 6d. each, post free to any address. 
THE FIGHTING ‘ TEMERAIRE.,” 
By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Size, 25 in. by 20 in. 
BEATA BEATRIX. 


By D. G. Rossetti. Size, 25 in. by 20 in. 


JUNE IN THE AUSTRIAN TYROL. 


By J. MacWuirter, R.A. Size, 25 in. by 20 in. 


MAY BLOSSOMS. 


By Avsert Moors. Size, 28 in. by 12 in, 


A SUMMER SHOWER, 


By C. E. Peruaini. Size, 25 in. by 20 in, 


THE VALLEY FARM. 


By ConsTaBLe. 25 in. by 20 in. 


THE CORNFIELD. 


By ConsTABLe. 25 in. by 20 in. 


THE MONARCH OF THE GLEN. 


By Sir Epwin LanpsEer. Size, 25 in. by 20 in. 


THE CHERUB CHOIR. 


By Sir Joshua Reynotps. 
Also at One Shilling, post free. 


THE DRESDEN MADONNA. 

By Rapuagi. Size, 12 in. by 10 in. 
VENICE. 

By J. M.,W. Turner, R.A. Size, 14 in. by 8¢ in. 





(These two form a perfect pair), 





PUBLISHED AT THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, 
Mowsray Houses, Norro.k Street, Lonpon, W.C. 


The Best Popular Account of 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


is that written by TOMMY ATKINS himself. 
IT IS ENTITLED 
PEN PICTURES OF THE WAR 
By Men at the Front. 
It ends with the Battle of Colenso, but it gives the only account 


yet published of the realities of war written by the men in the 
fighting line. 





Price Six Shillings. 
HORACE MARSHALL & SONS, 125, FLEET STREET, E.C. 











Pamphlets on the War. 


‘Methods or Barbarism’ 


Price SIXPENCE. POST FREE. 


ARE OUR METHODS OF WARFARE IN SOUTH AFRICA HUMANE OR OTHERWISE? 

To answer this question it is absolutely necessary to know what are the 
realities of war in the Dutch Republics, 

Evidence on this point, first hand, given under oath and under cross- 
examination before a British Military Court in Pretoria, has just reached 
this country. It is included in this pamphlet under the heading, “ A Glimpse 
of the Hellish Panorama,” 

This pamphlet also contains a compendium of facts bearing upon the 
latest phases of the controversy about the war in South Africa :— 

1, The substance of Miss Hosuouse’s Report on the Prison Camps in 
South Africa, with further information explaining how the camps were 
filled and how they are emptied. 

2. It contains the text of The Hague Rules of War which have been 
violated and are being now violated by the ‘‘methods of barbarism” 
employed in South Africa, The text of*these rules is printed in black letters, 
and underneath each rule is given reference to the evidence convicting our 
authorities of violation of those laws of war which the British Govern- 
ment had signed only two years ago. 

8. There is a chapter entitled ‘‘ The Policy of Devastation,” which gives 
an appalling picture of the devastation which has been perpetrated in the 
‘Transvaal and the Free State by the direct orders of British generals and 
executed by British troops. 

There is another chapter entitled “‘ The Case for Intervention,” which 
embodies an appeal to the smaller States headed by Holland to make formal 
appeal to the signatories of The Hague Convention for the purpose of 
arresting these “‘methods of barbarism.” It contains the text of the 
International Protest and appeal which is now in course of signature, and 
suggests a method of procedure which, if adopted, would at least abruptly 
end the ridiculous fiction that our methods of conducting the war are 
regarded with approval by any other nation in the world but ourselves, 


A Century of Wrong: 
Or, Che Last Protest of a Doomed Republic. 
By State-Secretary REITZ. 


This is the official exposition of the case of the Boer against the Briton. 
Price 2s. 6d., Post Free. 


Are We in the Right? 


An Appeal to Honest Men. 

The New Aprenpix includes:—I. Too Late! II. Was the Peace Party 

Responsible? III. ‘‘The Boers began the War.” IV. Was the War In- 

evitable? V. ‘The Alleged Dutch Conspiracy. VI. When and Why the 
Boers Armed, VII. Are we Fighting for the Natives? Price 6d. 

















Any of the above can be obtained direct from the Publisher, MOWBRAY 
HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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For particulars, advice, terms, ete, address the Travel Editor, THe Review or Reviews, London. 
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SALZBURG. 


EW places on the Continent are more frequently 
mentioned in newspapers and amongst travellers 
than Gastein, Ischl, Salzburg, and the Salz- 

kammergut. 

Both as health resorts and as places full of interest and 

beauty these towns, villages, and districts are renowned. 

The dukedom of Salzburg was up to the beginning of 


Wildbad Gastein is so well known that it seem 
superfluous to describe it. Its situation, 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, is quite unique, as it combines Alpine 
scenery with the height of comfort. Hot mineral baths 
can be had not only in the splendid hotels, but also in 
every private house. Sixteen hundred rooms stand at the 
disposal of visitors ; the Casino is a fine building, and a 











the nineteenth long, well-covered 
century an inde- verandah can be 
pendent _princi- " 7 ei : used for promen- 
pality under the |). PS teeth ading in bad 
sovereignty Of | jgos : st ae weather. 

archbishops, but | % The town of 
since 1816 it has Salzburg is ex- 
been part of the tremely _ bright, 


Austrian Empire. 
The province is 
a thorough and 
true Alpine dis- 
trict full of high 
mountain ranges 
which are gener- 
ally heavily 
wooded almost 
up to the line of 
eternal = snows. 
Everywhere there 
are great num- 
bers of beautiful 
wWaterftalis, 
streams, deep 
gorges, and pic- 
turesque ravines. 

As a centre of 
international 
travel, Salzburg, 
the capital of the dukedom of the same name, is visited 
annually by about a hundred thousand tourists. The 
number of excursions to be made from here is inex- 
haustible. The Gaisberg (4,000 feet high) may be 
reached by a cog-wheel railway, and a magnificent view 
is afforded from the summit. The gems of the near 
neighbourhood are Berchtesgaden, on Bavarian soil, and 
the Kénigsee in the midst of the jagged peaks of the 
Watzmann. No other country can boast of a spot which 
combines in such limited space so much natural beauty 
with such genuinely idyllic charm. 





Autumn and Winter Resorts in Southern Tyrol. 

MERAN,—The best known and world-famed health resort. Perfect 
climate, dry and sunny. All the winter sports may be indulged in. 
Splendid hotels and pensions. ‘Theatre, concerts, races, football, &c. 
Reached by rail. 

RIV A.—On the beautiful Lake of Garda. Semi-tropical climate; olives, 
oranges, &c., cultivated in the open air. Sailing, rowing and _ fishing. 
Beautiful excursions, Reached from Mori on the Southern Railway by 
a local line through some of the most interesting scenery. Steamers 
from Riva to Desengano and Peschiera for Milan and Venice. 

PALAST HOTEL L1IDO.—An ideal place for autumn, winter and 


spring. 

BOGEN-GRIES, ARCO, LEVICO, and TRENT, — Pleasant 
winter resorts. 

For particulars, address, ‘‘Travet Epitor,” Review of Reviews, London. 





Salzburg. 


and is also most 
pleasant as a 
winter resort, 
hotel accommo- 
dation being of 
the highest order. 
It is distin- 
guished by the 
abundance of 
ancient vener- 
able works of 
monumental 
architecture and 
plastic art. It is 
Austria’s health- 
iest town, and 
possesses re- 
nowned “ mud- 
baths,” elegant 
hotels, shady 
gardens and 











A Railway connecting South and North Tyrol—over the 
Brennerpass—a triumph of engineering. 


BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 
Luxurious trains from Innsbruck to Bozen, Trent, Mori, and 


Italy. At Franzensfeste the Pusterthal Railway branches off, 
another lovely road to Toblach, Lienz, etc. 


THE PRIVILEGIRTE, SUDBAHN, GESELLSCHAFT, VIENNA. 


THE ARLBERG RAILWAY. 


From Bregenz, on the Lake of Constance, to Innsbruck. 
Direct connection with Zurich and Bale. 


London to Bregenz 27 hours, to Innsbruck 30 hours. By 
this route the traveller passes the whole length of the Zurich 
Lake, passes the Waller Lake, and over the beautiful Arl 
mountain. Magnificent views. Excursions on the line from 
Bregenz, Dornbirn, Bludenz, St. Anton, Landeck, Imst, etc. 
First-class service. 
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MOoORI-ARCO-HRIV A 
On the Lake of Garda. 

Travellers to and from Italy should not fail to make the tour 
over the local railway, which leads from Mori to the Lago di Garda, 
one of the loveliest lakes in Europe. The journey takes about-an 
hour and a half, and the railway passes through extraordinarily 
beautiful scenery, of which the Lake of Loppio forms the centre. 
The variety of landscape is quite astonishing. Both Arco, with 
its old ruined castle, and Riva, picturesquely situated on the north 
side of the lake, are well worth a visit. Mori is a station on the 
Southern Railway, Brenner section, just below Rovereto. When 
breaking the journey to Italy here, the tour is continued by steamer 
on the lake of Garda, South to Desenzano, for Milan, or via 
Peschiera to Verona and Venice. 





The Austrian Alps. 
Landesverband fiir Fremdenverkehr in Tirol. 


Address :—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 


Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 

Vorarlberg and Liechtenstein. 

Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR, BREGENZ; 

LANDESVERBAND FUR FREMDENVERKERR IN 

SALZBURG for the Salzkammergut, Ischl, Gastein. 

Or address for all, ‘‘ Trave. Epiror,” Review of Reviews, London. 

Tue above Associations, which have been officially established for the 

purpose of placing their services at the disposal of the travelling public, 
are always glad to render the best information respecting Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
Lake of Constance, Liechtenstein and the Bavarian Highlands. They advise 
as to hotels, winter and summer resorts, mineral springs, etc., and also about 
journeys, :nountain excursions, guides and expenses, etc., and forward 
pamphlet, terms, etc., free. 





The following places and resorts, springs, etc., are especially recommended 
for summer and autumn :— 

INNSBRUCK. Excellent Hotels, sunshine, beauti- 
fukexcurfions in the neighbourhood. 

THE VALSUGANA, reached from Trent by railway, with 
the renowned springs of Levico-Vetriolo and Roncegno. 

THE LAKE OF GARDA, reached by a most picturesque 
mountain railway from Mori, below Trent. 

LANDECK, on the Arlberg Railway. Mild winters, splendid 
hotel accommodation. Fine excursions, Excellent autumn and winter 
resort. 

ST. ANTON, on the Arlberg Railway. Winter sports of the 
highest order. Comfortable hotels. Dry cold air and sunsnine. 

GOSSENSASS, on the Brenner. Excellent autumn and 


winter resort. 
KITZBUHEL. One of the finest places for sky-running. 
L ZBL pension in modernised mediz-val castle. 
SALZBURG. Most pleasant winter resort. First-class musical 
and theatrical entertainments, sports, &c. Excellent hotels. 








The Salzburg Alps boast of some very high peaks, the 
highest being the Grossglockner (11,400 feet). 
Zell-am-See is a most lovely spot situated upon a 
peninsula reaching into the charming lake; it is a 
renowned summer resort and fresh-water bathing place. 
No one visiting Salzburg should miss seeing the 
Kaprun valley, the pearl of the Alpine valleys of the 
province. A new and comfortable carriage road leads 
up from Zell-am-See to the Kesselfall-Alpenhaus (good 
hotel). The scenery here is enchanting. The Sigmund 
Thun Gorge stands unique in its wild beauty. Pro- 
ceeding, one comes quite suddenly upon the chapel and 
the buildings of the hostelry just mentioned (more than 
3,000 feet above the sea). In the immediate neighbour- 
hood is the grand Kessel waterfall, roaring as it plunges 
into the deep gorge, which, illuminated as it is by electric 
lamps, looks like a landscape out of fairy-land. Higher 
up still is the Moserboden, one of the finest of the Tauren 
mountains. Before the eyes of the tourist is a vast 
stretch of snow and ice sheets formed by the Karlinger 
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glacier, surrounded by the huge peaks of the Wiesbach- 
horn (11,000), of the Glocknerin (10,300), etc. The Moser- 
boden Hotel is excellent (6,000 feet above the level of the 
sea) situated right in the midst of the glacier world. 

The society for the improvement of roads and opening 
up of beautiful scenery (Landesverband fiir Fremdenver- 
kehr) is ever active, and has done much towards the 
accomplishment of its intentions. Paths and roads are 
good and the many mountain hotels and _ shelters 
(Schutzhiitten) afford opportunity to the tourist for an 
extended stay. For mountaineers there are some ex- 
tremely interesting excursions in this district. 

In conclusion of this very slight sketch of lovely Salzburg 
it should be mentioned that there are various localities in 
this well-favoured province also suitable for a winter 
sojourn, especially the town of Salzburg itself. 





AUTUMN AND WINTER RESORT IN TYROL, 


INNSBRUCK. 


OWN of nearly 50,000 inhabitants. Protestant, English and Catholic 
services. English Church Chaplain in residence. British Vice-Con- 
sulate. Edacational establishments of the highest order. University com- 
prising :aedical school of renown and most modern hospital. Facilities for 
musical education of first class. Innsbruck has a sunny and dry climate, 
the warm southern winds blowing only at rare occasions from five to six 
times during the year. The autumn is most pleasant and the winter affords 
may sports in perfection. Last winter there were 79 days of skating, 
generally in sunshine. ‘The longest tobogganing course (4 miles) in the near 
neighbourhood. Sleighing, sky-running, curling, &c. 
For particulars write to the Landesverband fiir Fremdenverkehr, Inns- 
bruck, or the “ Travet Epiror,” Review of Reviews, London, 


WHERE TO STAY. 

HOTEL TIROL, Innsbruck. Open all the year. 

HOTEL MONTFORT, Bregenz. On the Lake of Constance. 

HOTEL SCHWANSEE, Hohenschwangan. Castle of 
Neuschwanstein. 

HOTEL GROBNER, Gossensass. On the Brenner railway. 

HOTEL ZUR POST, Landeck. Arlberg railway. Tourists’ 
centre, 

KURHAUS LEVICO. Waters highly recommended for 
Rachitis, Scrofula, Neuralgia, etc. 

HOTEL ARCHDUKE JOHN (Johann), Meran. One 
of the most elegant hotels in Tyrol. 

IGLERHOFP, at Igls. Reached from Innsbruck by steam 
tram. Season from May to September. 

VILLA BADER, Garmisch. The centre of the Bavarian 
Alps. The only pension kept by an English lady. 


WEISSENSTEIN CASTLE. Private hotel, near Windisch 
Matrei, Tyrol (3,410ft.).. Splendidly situated, elegantly furnished, First- 
class throughout. 

GRAND HOTEL, Hocheppan, near Bozen, new and 


up-to-date. Address, Director, Hocheppan, Bozen, 


GRAND HOTEL, Penegal. Over 4,000 feet above the 
sea, on the Mendel, near Bozen. In every respect first-class. 
THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, Munich. First-class 


throughout. Finest situation. Highest patronage. 


HOTEL GISELA, Kufstein, Tirol. Only hotel on the 
Plaza. Every comfort. Electric light. Cheap and comfortable. 


Hotel ‘‘ Pinzganer Hof,” Zeli-am-See. Newly built, 
every comfort and modern requirement. Stands close to the lake. 
PALAST HOTEL, LIDO, Riva. On the beautiful Lake 


of Garda. First-class. Moderate charges. Best situation on the Lake. 


GRAND HOTEL IMPERIAL, in Trent. 


Centre for some of the finest excursions. 





First-class. 








We have decided to add to our pages on ‘‘ Travel and Recreation,” 
which will appear every month, a directory of Hotels, Pensions, 
Schools, etc., fully classified, for the benefit of travellers, and we in- 
vite proprietors of Hotels, etc., to send us advertisements for this 
directory, for which we charge only the nominal sum of £2 
(40 Marks, 48 Kronen) for the year, For this and prices for larger 
S oan address Travel Department, ‘‘ Review of Reviews,” London, 























THE LATE PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
(Photograph by the Biograph Studio.) 
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‘ Jurid clouds which were 
» thickening 


‘‘shook hands with all comers. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 





LONDON, Oct. 1st, 1901. 
Last month the elective head of the 


The 9 aia ot aa be 

SO a English-speaking race fell by the 

of shot of an assassin. As the Romans 
President McKinley 


“had two consuls, so the English- 


‘speaking world has two sovereign heads, one the 


elected President of the United States, the other the 
hereditary sovereign of the British Empire. The 
death of Mr. McKinley, who was shot at Buffalo on 
September 6th, was mourned by the whole English- 
speaking world, without distinction of political 
differences. Earlier in the year America had 
mourned in like manner the demise of the British 
Sovereign. Although Mr. McKinley’s end was 
sudden and violent, he was more fortunate in the 


‘moment of his departure 


than Queen Victoria. He 
died at the zenith of his 
fame, whereas the Queen’s 
grey hairs were brought 
down in sorrow to the 


grave by the dark and 


round _ her 
throne when she ceased 
from her labours and 
entered into her rest. 

Of the assassi- 
nation we have 
a very simple 
and graphic account from 
the ‘pen of Mr. J. D. 
Wells, of the Buffalo Morning Review, who was stand- 


How It 
_was Done. 


Westminster Gazette.] 


‘ing immediately behind the President at the moment 


when the shot was fired. Mr. McKinley was in the 
Temple of Music, holding a reception, after the 
manner of American Presidents. An immense 
crowd of 15,000 had assembled outside the door, 
through which they passed into the building, defiling 
along a narrow passage between the chairs, which 
conducted them to the front of the President, from 
whence they passed out by another entrance. The 
reception began at four o’clock in the afternoon. The 
long procession began to file past the President. He 
At seven minutes past 
four he shook hands in succession with a woman, 
a little girl, and a negro, After -the negro, Mr. 
Wells says he saw a person who appeared to be 


‘a’ kindly-disposed German boy, with a Teutonic 
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A National Mourner. 





complexion that could not be mistaken. “ Sud- 
denly,” he says, “I saw a hand shoved towards the 
President—two of them, in fact—as if the person 
wished to grasp the President’s hand in both his 
own.” In the palm of one hand, the right one, was 
a handkerchief. Then there were two shots in rapid 
succession, the interval being so short as to be 
scarcely measurable. The man was Czolgosz. Con- 
cealed beneath the handkerchief was a pistol, the 
first bullet from which struck the President in the 
breast, and the second passed through the stomach 
and lodged in the back. A detective struck up the 
assassin’s hand, a soldier seized him from behind and 
dragged him down, a dozen detectives and guards 
flung themselves upon Czolgosz, while the President, 
turning — slightly round, 
staggered and fell into the 
arms of a detective. A 
few drops of blood 
spurted out and fell on 
his white waistcoat. He 
was led to a chair a 
dozen steps away, where 
he sank exhausted. His 
collar and necktie were 
loosed, his shirt opened 
in front, and his secretary 
and the reporters and 
detectives fanned him 
diligently with their hats. 
“ Cortelyou,” said the 
° President faintly to his 
secretary, “ be careful, ‘Tell Mrs. McKinley gently.” 
Then, perceiving the scrimmage on the floor, where 
his assailant was writhing beneath the blows of 
his captors, the President raised his right hand 
slightly and said, “See that no one hurts him.” 
The doors were bolted, an ambulance was brought 
up in hot haste, the doctors arrived, and the death- 
wounded President was borne off to the hospital, 
while the assassin under a strong guard was conveyed 
to the police-station. 
Czolgosz was a young man of Polish 
origin, living in Detroit, whose name 
the American papers say is pro- 
nounced “ Sholgosh.” He made no 
attempt to conceal either the fact or the motives 
of his crime. He said he was an anarchist, and 
that his intention was to kill the President, not 
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Mrs. McKinley. 


because of any personal animosity, but because 


he was the head of the Government. There is 


nothing in his confession to indicate that he was 
other than one of the numerous class who think that 
the world is out of joint, and who, by much brooding 
over the matter, convince themselves that, although 
they are not born to set it right, the best way in which 
they can spend their lives is by striking down the 
most conspicuous representatives of the existing 
order, Fortunately in the United States the Con- 
stitution secures freedom of speech and freedom of 
the .press. Hence the anarchists come out in the 


_ open and talk on public platforms, instead of mut- 


tering their despair in secret conclaves ‘ where assassi- 
nation plots are hatched. Czolgosz had attended 
some of the lectures delivered by Emma Goldmann, 
an anarchist lecturer, who is well known in London, 


and her eloquent denunciation of things as they are 
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seems to have contributed somewhat to con- 
firm him in the belief that it was his duty to 
kill the President. He made contradictory 


statements as to whether or not he had 
accomplices, but there is no reason to believe 
that he was the emissary of any anarchist 
Camorra. A few arrests were ‘made, in- 
cluding that of Miss Goldmann, but nothing 
was brought out at-his trial justifying the 
belief that the crime was other than an 
individual act. Czolgosz was judged, found 
guilty, and condemned to death by electrocu- 


tion. 
The painful sensation occa- 


The — sioned by Mr. McKinley’s 
the President. murder was heightened by 
the extraordinary alterna- 

tion between hope and despair which the 
world passed through before his death. 
For a whole week after the wound had been 
inflicted, the expectation was almost uni- 
versal that he would recover. The positive 
assurances of the doctors, and the evident 
conviction of those who stood nearest to the 
President, had produced upon the public 
mind a sense of absolute certainty that the 
President was out of danger. Suddenly, at 
the last moment his powers failed him, and 
the world was sorrowing around the bier of 


only twenty-four hours before it had been 
complacently jubilant. The post mortem 
proved that the wound had been fatal 
from the first, the folds of the stomach 
both at the entrance and egress of the shot showing 
traces of gangrene. It was the second shot which 
told ; the first inflicted what was little more than a 
mere scratch, When dying, the President expressed 
his pity for his assailant. “ Poor fellow,” he said, 
“he could not have realised what he was doing.” 
When he knew that his end was near he was heard 
muttering the first verse of the familiar hymn, 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” His last audible 
words were, “It is God’s way; His way is best. 
God’s will be done.” 
President Roosevelt, who was hunt- 
The ing in the Adirondacks when the 
New President. sudden change occurred for the 
worse, was immediately installed as 
the successor, of Mr. McKinley. He_ signalised 
his accession to office by making emphatic declara- 
tions as to his determination to continue the policy 
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of his predecessor. By way of emphasising this fact, 
he personally and urgently requested every one of the 
Ministers of Mr. McKinley’s Cabinet to continue in 
possession of their portfolios. There was general 
expectation that Mr. Secretary Hay, at least, would 
have been replaced ; while the Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Lyman Gage, was believed to have been anxious 
to take the earliest opportunity of quitting a post the 
duties of which he has discharged with exceptional 
ability. But Mr. Roosevelt refused to part with one 
of the ministerial advisers of his predecessor. The 
McKinley policy, therefore, will continue to be 
carried out by Mr. Roosevelt with the aid of the 
McKinley Cabinet; but the public will be greatly 
mistaken in their man if’ the Cabinet is intact at 
Christmas, and if it has not been discovered that 
the Roosevelt blend of McKinleyism is something 
very different indeed from McKinleyism pure and 
simple. 

It will be all the easier for Mr, 
Roosevelt to make a change, be- 
cause President McKinley, in a 
speech delivered the day before 
his death, foreshadowed the development of an 
American policy which seemed to indicate that the 
infusion of Rooseveltism had already made itself felt 
before the pistol of the anarchist had changed the 
occupant of the White House. Mr. McKinley’s 
Buffalo speech—which has acquired increased import- 
ance from the fact that it was the last he ever delivered 
—may come to be regarded as a kind of last political 
will and testament of the deceased President. It 
proclaimed that the time had come to deal with the 
tariff on the basis of reciprocity, and that the McKinley 
tariff, having ‘served its purpose in the protection of 
native industries, was to be used as material with 
which to buy tariff concessions from other nations. 
As the subject is likely to increase in importance, it 
is as well to quote here his exact words. After 
stating that only a broad and enlightened policy 
would keep the markets which the United States 
were already able to command, Mr. McKinley 
said :— 

By sensible trade arrangements which will not interrupt 
our home production, we shall extend the outlets for our 
increasing surplus. A system which provides a mutual 
exchange of commodities is manifestly essential to the 
continued and healthful growth of our export trade. We 
must not repose in fancied security that we can for ever 
sell everything and buy little or nothing. We should take 
from our customers such of their products as we can use 
without harm to our industries and labour. Reciprocity 
is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful industrial deve- 


The 
New Policy. 
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lopment under the domestic policy now firmly established. 
What we produce beyond our domestic consumption must 
have vent abroad. The period of exclusiveness is past. 


The expansion of our trade and commerce is the pressing 


problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable. A policy 
of goodwill and friendly trade relations will prevent 
reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the 
spirit of the times ; measures of retaliation are not. If, 
perchance, some of our tariffs are no longer needed, for 
revenue or to encourage and protect our industries at 
home, why should they not be employed to extend and 
promote our markets abroad ? 
What exactly Mr. McKinley meant 
What does to do with his policy of reciprocity 
Reciprocity Mean?ng one knows. It is left for Mr, 
Roosevelt to read into the dead Presi- 
dent’s words pretty much what interpretation he 
pleases. In what particular way it may be possible for 
the United States to barter reductions in its own tariff 
against similar reductions in the tariffs of other nations 
is not quite clear; but the drift of Mr. McKinley’s 
meaning is obvious enough. The long-anticipated 
slump in American protection is at hand.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who some years ago was an avowed 
free trader, will apply himself com amore to the task 
which he has inherited from his predecessor. There 
is a curious parallel between Mr. McKinley and Sir 
Robert Peel. Each took office as the champion of 
protection, and each met a sudden death almost 
immediately after he had committed himself to the 
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Uncle Sam Grapples with Anarchism. 
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reversal of the policy with which he had previously 
been associated. 

But Mr. McKinley in his Buffalo 
speech did not confine himself to 
the tariff question. He identified 
himself with the policy of the forward 
school by declaring that “we must encourage our 
merchant marine; we must have more ships ; they 
must be under the American flag, built and manned 
and owned by Americans.” This means subsidies, 
subsidies paid by the American taxpayer for the 
purpose of nursing into existence American lines of 
steamships, which will ply between South American 
ports and those -on the Pacific coast. Add to this 
that Mr. McKinley declared in the most emphatic 
terms that the Isthmian Canal must be built,andthe con- 
struction of a Pacific cable could no longer be delayed. 
Here we have an outline of a policy in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt can wish to change but little. It may 
be indeed argued by his friends that the last act of 
President McKinley was to adopt and formally 
proclaim the declared policy of Mr. Roosevelt, and 
that the latter, in fulfilling the last will and testament 
of Mr. McKinley, is really carrying out a policy 
which he. himself had traced. It may be so, but 
there is likely to be considerable difference between 
the two Presidents pursuing the same end. Mr. 
McKinley was anything but a man of impetuous 
impulse. He carried almost to an extreme the 
doctrine that the chief of the executive was the 
servant of the people, and must never go a step in 
advance of the declared will of the electorate. He 
was constantly accused of too great subservience to 
the party machine. ‘Temperament accounts for a 
great deal, and the new President’s temperathent is 
diametrically opposed to that of Mr. McKinley. He 
is impulsive, full of initiative, untrammelled by 
pledges, and with a record of having broken 
with, and triumphed over, the party machine more 
than once in his past career. Mr. Roosevelt will, 
however, cordially echo the closing sentences of the 
last speech which President McKinley ever addressed 
to his countrymen :— 

Gentlemen, let us ever remember that our interest is in 
concord, not conflict ; and that our real eminence rests 
in the victories of peace, not those of war. We hope 
that all who are represented here may be moved to higher 
and nobler effort for their own and the world’s good, 
and that out of this city may come, not only greater 
commerce and trade for us. all, but, more essential than 
these, relations of mutual respect, confidence, and friend- 
ship which will deepen and endure. Our earnest prayer 
is that God will graciously vouchsafe prosperity, happi- 
ness, and peace to all our neighbours, and like blessings 
to all the peoples and Powers of earth. 


The Policy 
of 


Expansion. 
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President Roosevelt is: not likely to 
The ey Sretien deck ample opportunity of displaying 
the Big Stick. the mood in which he will address 
himself to the ‘settlement of interna- 
tional problems. , The feud between Venezuela and 
Colombia has developed to the. dimensions of actual 
war, in which President Castro: and the Venezuelans 
are playing very much: the ‘same game which Dr. 
Jameson and Mr.:Rhodes attempted to play in South 
Africa at the time ofi the Raid.» That is to say, armed 
Venezuelans are crossing the frontier in order to aid 
the Colombian insurgents to throw off the yoke of the 
President Kruger of the situation. Colombia is very 
short of funds, and: there is no knowing how the 
situation may develop, but ‘it is easy to see that it 
might take a course: that:'would compel the interven- 
tion of the United: States, if only for the purpose of 
ensuring the neutrality of the Panama isthmus. The 
Pan-American Congress which is about to meet 
in Mexico will also afford Mr. Roosevelt an 
opportunity of trying his prentice hand in the 
realm of high politics. Some of his friends at least 
are known to advocate a very forward policy in 
dealing with the South American republics. It is not 
likely, however, that the President will venture to 
claim for Uncle Sam the right to compose the 
differences of the South American States by virtue of 
her superior might. Chili is in no mood to accept the 
overlordship of the United States, and the less there 
is said about the big brother’s big stick the more 
chance there is that the family party at Mexico 

will arrive at harmonious conclusions, 
In the old world the great inter- 
The Tsar — national event of last month was the 

as — ral + 

Peace Apostle, Visit of the T’sar to France. As I 
have dealt with this subject under 
the heading of the Topic of the Month, it is not 
necessary to do more than refer to it here, and to 
note that the German Emperor after his interview at 
Dantzig thought it necessary to gush more effusively 
than he has hitherto done as to his confidence in 
the maintenance of peace. It may be commended to 
Russophobist alarmists as a curious phenomenon that 
the solemn consecration, both naval and military, of 
the Franco-Russian Alliance should have been prefaced 
by so emphatic a declaration of Germany’s confidence 
that peace would be maintained ‘As I have repeatedly 
pointed out, the Franco-Russian Alliance was from the 
first—as it is to-day—a guarantee of peace. This is 
not merely due to the fact that it re-established the 
European equilibrium, but still more because it practi- 
cally gave the Tsar a veto upon any warlike adven- 
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tures on the part of France. The policy of Russia is 
a policy of peace, and no one can be her ally that 
is not prepared to adopt a policy of peace. Of 
course, if she changed her policy and her ruler, the 
Alliance might tell in an opposite direction, but so 
long as Nicolas II. sits on the throne of Alexander 
III. every new Russian Alliance is an additional 
guarantee against war. 
No authentic statement has been 
Franco-Russian Published as to any political or 
Reciprocity. economic results having been arrived 
at; but it is interesting to note that 
while the Americans are insisting upon the necessity 
for reciprocity, France and Russia are unable to agree 
concerning the reciprocal reductions of their respec- 
tive tariffs, which it is suggested should attest the 
blessings of the Franco-Russian exfentfe, French wine- 
growers are this year suffering from a plethora of 
wine. Their cellars are bursting with the juice of 
the grape, which they cannot dispose of at home at 4d. 
a gallon. The Russian tariff on French wines is 
abnormally high, much higher even than our own. 
The French wine-growers therefore suggest that M. 
de Witte would do well to reduce the Russian duty on 
French wine. To this M. de Witte is said to have 
replied that he would be delighted to reduce the duty 
on French wine if the French would reciprocate by 
reducing the duty on Russian wheat, oats, etc. To 
this, however, the French Protectionist has the 
strongest objection, so matters remain in a dead- 
lock. 
eis Although no official statement has 
Trouble with Turkey been made, it is persistently reported, 
in the with every probability of its being the 
Persian Gulf. a _ 
truth, that the visit of the Tsar was 
utilised for the purpose of an exchange of views 
between Count Lamsdorff and M. Delcassé as to the 
policy to be pursued in Turkey. Meantime, the 
Sultan has had a very narrow escape of coming to 
open blows with Great Britain. Probably not more 
than one man in-a hundred thousand in _ the 
British Empire knew anything at all about the 
dispute between the Turkish Governor of Busra 
and the Sheikh of Koweit on the Persian Gulf. 
But on August 24th last the commander of a British 
man-of-war had cleared decks for action, and prepared 
to blow the Turkish transport out of the water rather 
than permit her to land 500 troops whom the Sultan 
had sent to assert his authority in Koweit. We seem 
to have commitied ourselves to defend the indepen- 
dence of the Sheikh. The Turkish authorities in the 
villayet of Busra object to his placing himself under 
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the protection of our warships, and the attempt 
to land the 500 troops might easily have pro- 
voked a collision between Great Britain and the 
Sultan. 

The difference between the German 
Emperor and Prince Chun was satis- 
factorily surmounted by the former 
abandoning the demand for the sow 
tow on the part of the latter. Prince Chun seems to 
have behaved throughout with great astuteness and tact. 
He presented the Imperial letter of apology and re- 
ceived with Oriental nonchalance the scolding addressed 
to him by the Kaiser. The whole episode was one in 
which the Heathen Chinee pitted his obstinacy against 
the domineering, imperious temper of the German 
Emperor, and did not come off second best. The 
Chinese Emperor's apology to the Mikado was 
tendered and received with much better grace, 
and so far as apologies go the Chinese incident ‘is 
at an end. But the Chinese Court has_ not 
yet returned to Pekin, and the papers are beginning 
to publish rumours to the effect that the Chinese 
Government has given favourable consideration 
to Russia’s offer to purchase three fast cruisers, 
four torpedo-boat destroyers, and some third-class 
cruisers for £500,000, this sum to be deducted from 
the indemnity due from the Chinese to Russia. The 
story is probably inaccurate. You cannot possibly 
buy one first-class cruiser for the money, let alone 
three, with destroyers and third-class boats thrown in 
as makeweights. 


Prince Chun 
and 
the Kaiser. 
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A Kow Tow Dream. 


But it didn’t come true. 
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Westminster Gazette.) 
The Fly Paper. 


J. B.: ““Humph! They don’t seem to be catching on.” 


On Septem- 


The War that her 15th the 


Ended on wee 
September 15, War in South 


Africa was 
declared by Ministers to 
be formally and techni- 
cally at an end. The 
Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Plymouth, accepting 
the Ministerial declara- 
tion as warrant for the 
recall of his pastoral, dis- 
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Lancers, and another some days later when Lovat’s 
scouts were severely handled, losing one gun, which 
was subsequently recaptured, and two of their officers, 
While we had hardly recovered from the news of 
these successive blows, General Botha struck heavily 
at the forts Itala and Prospect, by which we guard 
the Zulu frontier. The attack was well delivered. 
General Bruce Hamilton was able to relieve the 
besieged garrison of Itala and withdraw them to 
Fort Prospect, but not until we had lost 13 killed, 
51 wounded, and 63 missing. It must be said that for 
a war which is dead this is a remarkably lively corpse. 
Cape Colony Far ‘more serious, however, than 
in any reverses inflicted by the Boers 

i tae upon British troops has been the 
rising in Cape Colony. All the while Lord 
Kitchener, by the aid 
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continued in. all his Weekly Freeman.) 
churches the prayer for 
peace. On the same 
ground the revising bar- 
rister took away the votes of two Liberals in 
the Imperial Yeomanry, on the ground that after 
Lord Kitchener’s proclamation it was impossible 
for them to plead the benefit of the Act passed to 
save the votes of men absent at the seat of war. 
Unfortunately, however, for the acceptance of 
Ministerial assurances, two days after the fatal 15th 
which was to seal the end of the war, the Boers 
crossed the frontier into Natal, lured a small British 
force into a trap in the mountains, and wiped them 
out as a fighting force, capturing their three guns. 
On the heels of this came the news of another British 
defeat at Vlakfontein, to the east of Bloemfontein, 
when two guns were captured and several men lost. 

In addition to these two smart 
reminders that the war is “in being,” 
we had to report two other “ regret- 
table incidents,” in one of which the 
Boers charged through and cut up a company of 


More Disasters. 


“ Botha’s Bag.” 


J. B.: “Is this the result of your Proclamation?” ‘ 
KiTCHENER: ‘‘ Unfortunately the surrenders are on the wrong side.” 





of an army of 250,000 
men, was capturing and 
chronicling the cripples, 
women, children, and 
cattle and sheep in order 
to make up what he 
describes as his “ bag,” 
the arbitrary folly of 
British officers in Cape 
Colony has been replen- 
ishing the commandoes 
much more rapidly than 
Kitchener and all his 
men can empty them. 
Very little is known in 















Westminster Gazette.} 
On the Links of Empire. 
Mr. Asquitu: ‘I say, Arthur, the war news isn’t very satisfactory.” 


Mr. Batrour: ‘What war? The South African! Why, I thought 
that was finished on the r5th. We fixed the date!” 


(Sept. 25. 
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Kladderadatsch.| 
An Unpleasant Surprise. 


this country concerning the way in which martial 
law has been administered by the military through- 
out Cape Colony. But glimpses have 
been obtained from time to time of what has 
gone on in those districts where the will of the 


several 


commanding officer is the only ‘law, which are 
enough to enable us to understand why the 
commandoes are fuller than ever. If Lord 


Kitchener and Lord Milner had laid their heads 
together in order to make their task impossible, they 
could not have hit upon a more ingenious expedient 
than that of entrusting the administration of martial 
law to the satraps who have goaded the Dutch into a 
rebellion of despair. How hateful has been the 
system which they have administered can be imagined 
from the fact that the proposal to extend it to Cape 
Town has almost provoked the British colonists into 
threats of revolt. When a Christian minister, the 
son of the Rev. Andrew Murray, can be sent to prison 
for three months with hard labour for writing on a 
post-card to a friend that he believed the British 
would “tear their trousers” over this war before it 
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was ended, we can imagine to what condition this 
war in. defence of liberty and progress has reduced 
our unfortunate fellow-subjects, 

Our people are very dense, but some 
glimmering perception of the fact 
that we have run against a stone wall 
in South Africa is beginning to dawn 
Of this, evidence is 


Is the End 
in Sight ? 


even upon our Jingo optimists. 
multiplying every day. Lord Kitchener is said to 
have demanded to have a freer hand in order that he 
might hang galore our revolted colonists, and proclaim 
a universal state of martial law thoughout the whole 
of South Africa, especially in Cape Town. Against 
this Sir Gordon Sprigg protests. His protests, how- 
ever, are of small moment compared with the difficul- 
Government in complying 
Lord Kitchener is said to 
He does not wish 


ties which confront the 
with the demand which 
have made for trained troops. 
again to ask for bread and receive a stone, in the 
shape of Yeomanry who can neither ride nor shoot, 
and the advocates of fighting to a finish are ‘already 
declaring that he must have 40,000 fresh men with 
which to finish the war. In the same breath they 
admit that the attempt to recruit men for service in 
South Africa is almost hopeless. The Irish are hanging 
back, and the Imperial Yeomanry, 10,000 of whom 
have been asked to re-enlist, have not yet come forward 
to the number of ten score. What is most significant 
of all is that from all sides—Colonials, Yeomanry, 
Volunteers and Regulars—is heard nothing but 
bitter imprecations upon the way in which the men 





Westminster Budget.| [Sept. 20. 


The Potter and the Clay. 
TRYING TO MAKE A COLONY. 

{‘‘ Matter and ether we were asked to believe experienced a wish for con- 
densation and a dislike of strains—they strove for condensation and thev 
struggled against strains. We were to picture, in fact, a lively struggle 
between the clay and the potter, the one with as much life as the other, 
and each understanding the other, but struggling together to make a 
pot.”"—Lord Kelvin, on the Atomic Theory, at the British Association, 
September 11th, 1901.) 
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have been handled by their officers. Of course, 
there are exceptions ; but speaking broadly, nearly 
every Yeoman who has returned speaks of the officers 
and the way in which they treated their men with 
bitter resentment. 
These charges are not to be found 
on for the most part in Liberal or 
Sir Redvers Buller. PrO-Boer papers. That staunch 
Jingo organ the Pall Mall Gazette 
has been foremost in calling attention to the detesta- 
tion of the men in the ranks for the way in which they 


The Attack 


destroy their cipher, destroy their stores, and make the 
best terms possible with the beleaguering enemy. The 
Times publishes a letter signed “A Reformer,” in 
which the following plain speaking is indulged in :— 


The utter fatuity of Colenso, the unnecessary abandonment of 
the guns, the message to Sir George White suggesting the 
surrender of Ladysmith, the want of direction at Spion Kop, 
the half-hearted attempt at Vaalkrantz, the costly blundering 
back into the Colenso death-trap after the capture of Monte 
Cristo might have shown the way to the blindest, the inexcusable 
failure to pursue a demoralised enemy—is this the record for 
which the Government and Lord Roberts, who know all, have 
chosen the commander on whom the first shock of the next war 
may fall ? 
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Delegates to the Peace Conference at Glasgow. 


have been handled by their officers. It was regarded 
as little short of flat treason for anyone to suggest a 
fault in the conduct of our military leaders, but what 
is it we see to-day? The S¢ /James’s Gazette, the 
Spectator, the Outlook, and other thoroughgoing 
Jingoes are in full cry against Sir Redvers Buller. 
That officer has been appointed to the command of 
the First Army Corps, and has been forthwith sub- 
jected to a hailstorm of denunciation as utterly unfit 
and incapable. The Outlook declares that after 


Colenso General Buller actually ordered Sir George 
White and the beleaguered garrison of Ladysmith to 


Surely after this the most delirious of our Jingoes 
will begin to perceive that it is not necessarily a proof 
of high treason to say to-day what their accepted oracles 
and prophets will be saying to-morrow or the day after. 
It is extraordinary how circumstances 
alter cases. Nineteen hundred years 
ago King Herod ordered a summary 
massacre of all male children of a 
certain age in the village of Bethlehem. The process 
was expeditious, inflicting only a momentary pain ; 
the number of victims probably did not exceed a 
few score at the outside. But the name of Herod 


Worse than 
King Herod! 
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ig embalmed in perpetual infamy in the memory of 
mankind, : In South Africa in the month of August 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner between them 
were responsible for doing to death 1,500 children 
in the prison. camps, in which they had been penned 
as a corollary of the policy of farm-burning and 
devastation,’ without adequate provision for food, 
shelter, or. ‘sanitation. Their excuse is the same as 
King Herod’s. In his judgment the massacre of 
Bethlehem was unpleasant, but was dictated by 
inexorable political necessity. No doubt he was 
sorry for the children whom the soldiers spitted, but 
after: all they were so few and the stability and the 
interests of the empire knew no law. So argue our 
modern Herods, In June the number of deaths 
was only half per thousand what it was in August. 
Yet when the Swiss and Dutch Red Cross Societies 
offered to’. send out doctors and nurses with 
medical’ comforts to prevent this holocaust of 
infants, ‘they were told to remain at home—that we 
were doing everything that was necessary. What 
we are doing is killing off our prisoners at the 
rate of 1,500 a month, and the death rate is 
steadily going up. In years to come, when 
the present delirium is spent, no one will be 
able to preach about Herod without thinking 
of the much greater crimes committed by Mr. 
Chamberlain in the name of the paramountcy of 
Britain. 

The assertion that we have no option 
but to go on fighting is false. All 
this bloodshed and torture and ruin 
and desolation could be brought to a 
close to-morrow if the Government would but accept 
the overtures which the Boers have again made only 
this last month—would stop fighting and refer the whole 
question to arbitration. The representatives of the 
two Republics last month made a formal appeal to the 
Council of the International Tribunal at the Hague, 
imploring them to induce England to assent to a 
reference of all the questions in dispute to arbitra- 
tion. The appeal of the Boers to the Hague 
Tribunal was futile, the Hague Council having 
no right of initiative. But they were not content 
with this effort to make peace, On September 5th 
Lord Kitchener received a letter from Mr. Schalk 
Burger, the acting President of the Transvaal, in which 
he made an. earnest appeal to the British to stop 
the war and make peace on terms which included 
an amnesty for the Cape rebels. On this being 
reported to Mr. Chamberlain he chuckled, thinking 
that the Boers were now at the last gasp, and must 
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surrender unconditionally. He therefore instructed 
Lord Kitchener to refuse the amnesty, which he did 
in a letter, the despatch of which was followed by 
an immediate renewal of the war. This is the third 
offer of peace which has been made since the sur- 
render of General Cronje, and it has fared like all 
the rest. 
At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
An ciated Chambers of Commerce, Mr. 
Anglo-French ‘ 
Arbitration Treaty. Bartlett, of Paris, brought forward a 
resolution in favour of an Anglo- 
French Treaty of Arbitration. This proposal was 
cordially supported, and the resolution carried unani- 
mously. Some controversy has arisen since as to 
whether this proposa! for a separate Anglo-French 
treaty of arbitration was intended to cast a slur upon 
the Hague tribunal. It is possible that some persons 
may have had such an idea in the back of their minds, 
but there is nothing antagonistic to the Hague Con- 
vention in the conclusion of separate treaties. The 
Hague Convention, indeed, contemplated the conclu- 
sion of such treaties as the natural sequel of the 
general Arbitration Convention. But if there is any 
danger in that direction it might be met by Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt’s suggestion that in the Anglo-French 
treaty the contracting Powers should bind themselves 
to resort to the Hague tribunal for a settlement of 
their differences. 
Yet so deep-rooted and widespread is 


Pace = + aaa the moral influenza which has inflicted 
oO e 


Peace Society. temporary delirium upon our people 


that the President of the Peace 
Society, who was presiding at the Peace Congress at 
Glasgow, absolutely refused to allow the fact that the 
Boers had made a formal appeal to the Hague Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration to be brought before the attention 
of the Congress. So determined was he not to allow 
the despairing appeal of the Boers to be mentioned 
on the platform, that he declared that if any attempt 
were made to mention the fact from the platform 
even after the Conference was closed, and he had 
left the chair, he would prevent it. Sir Joseph 
Whitwell Pease is a member of the Society of Friends, 
and he is the President of the Peace Society, but 
when the war broke out he threw in his lot with those 
who declared that there was nothing to be done now 
but to fight the matter through. Since then he has 
neither voted against supplies nor made a speech in 
favour of stopping the war. With such a man at the 
head of the Peace Society, what hope is there that 
the nation at large will have the grace to turn from 
its evil ways and live ? 
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Record-Herald ; [Chicago 


Shade of Gladstone looks with sorrow upon the wreck 
of his life work. 


The International Peace Conference, 
The : , Ths 

Peace Congress Over which Sir Joseph Whitwell 
essa Pease presided, carried unanimously 

Glasgow. ; : 
a resolution that any Power which 
brings on war. by refusing to adopt any of the Hague 
methods of settlement when they are offered by its 
opponent forfeits its right to be regarded as a 
civilised State. As this is exactly what England has 
done, I wait with interest to see what Sir Joseph 
Whitwell Pease will do to give effect to this declara- 
tion. Further, the same Congress unanimously re- 
affirmed the conviction previously put on record at the 
Congress at Rome, that conquest gave no moral 
right to the stronger Power to annex the weaker ; that 
the right of national independence was inalienable, and 
confirmed the right of the smaller nations to their 
autonomy. It would be impossible in general terms 
to contest more absolutely the claim of Great 
Britain to annex the Orange Free State merely 
because we have overrun the country and claim 
it by right of conquest. Will Sir Joseph Whitwell 
ease vote for the annexation of the Orange Free 
state when the question comes up before Parliament, 
yr will he support the Congress over which he 
presided in protesting against this exercise of the 
right of conquest? The door is still open for 
repentance, but should he refuse to avail himself of 
it, it is sincerely to be hoped that he will at least 
relieve the Peace Society from the odium of having 
as its president a man who presides over Congresses 
and registers its unanimous resolutions while doing 
nothing in his place in Parliament to promote the 

policy of which he is the professed public exponent. 
In English politics the only incident 
A Significant Calling for note is the election for 
Election. © North-East Lanatk. The seat was 
vacated by the death of the sitting 
member, a Liberal Imperialist, who had been elected 


OF REVIEWS. 


by a majority of 1,553. The Liberal caucus selected 
as his: successor Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, a. Liberal 
Imperialist, whose views would probably have passéd 
without much question had it not been that he is 
a director and part proprietor of the Daily Mail. 
Now, if the party is to be held together in the 
constituencies, it is absolutely necessary that no candi- 
date should be selected whose name or associations 
act as a red rag to a bull to any. considerable 
section of the Liberal electors, ‘The selection of a 
director of the Daily Mail as Liberal candidate was 
as fatuous a piece of wanton folly as it would have 
been if they had selected the editor of the REVIEW oF 
Reviews, whose well-known opinions are as hateful to 
one section of the constituency as the Daily Mail's 
are to another. The immediate result was that Mr. 
Smillie was brought forward as a Labour candidate. 
He was supported by the pro-Boers and by the Irish. 
After a spirited contest, in which Mr. Harmsworth 
was compelled to approximate more and more to the 
conventional Liberal standard, the poll took place, 
with the result that when it was declared the figures 
stood as follows: Rattigan (U.), 5,673; Harmsworth 
(Imp.), 4,769 ; Smillie (Labour), 2,900. This, of 
course, was a seat gained for the Government; but 
inasmuch as the majority against the Government 
in the constituency was nearly 2,000, Ministers 
themselves cannot pretend that their policy had 
been endorsed by the constituency. A good deal 
of nonsense has been written on the subject, but 
the result will probably tend in favour of Liberal 
union, by warning local Liberal leaders not to select 
candidates whose nomination would be regarded as 
a defiant challenge to any considerable section of the 
Liberal electors in the constituency. 


No leading politician, with the 

Mr. Asquith’s exception of Mr. Asquith, broke 
Speech. silence during the month of Sep- 
tember. Mr. Asquith protested 

that the war was just, and that we could go on 
waging it with a clear conscience. But even his 
conscience, although seared as with a hot iron by 
the methods of barbarism employed in South Africa, 
was compelled to confess to a twinge at the gross 
violation of the assurances given by Ministers that 
no Boer leaders would be banished until after their 
exile had been legalised. Upon the Irish question 
Mr. Asquith spoke in a fashion which justifies the 
contemptuous remark of a foreign observer that 
the English seem to have lost their political genius. 
He wisely protested against any attempt to cut down 
Irish representation which was not accompanied 
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all-round Redistribution Bill; but his 


by an 
protestation that the Liberals must never take 
office unless they could do so without depending upon 


the Irish vote was the foolishest of nonsense. The 
Irish are an integral part of the Imperial Parliament, 
and it is much more likely that the next Liberal 
majority will have the Irish Nationalists as its chief 
corner-stone than that Mr. Asquith and his friends will 
be able to win the 180 seats in England, Scotland 
and Wales which are necessary to enable them to 
legislate without their Irish allies, Even Mr. Asquith 
admits that the Irish question must be dealt with, and 
it is contrary to the fundamental principles of Liber- 
alism to insist that the Irish should have no potent or 
controlling voice in settling the nature of Irish legis- 
lation. The idea that Providence 
has given the English and Scotch 
sufficient wisdom not only to govern 
themselves but also to govern the 
Irish is a pestilent heresy. Fortu- 
nately there is not the remotest 
chance that they will ever have an 
opportunity of giving effect to Mr. 
Asquith’s aspiration. 

The owners of the 
steam trawlers of 
Grimsby having 
decided that they 
could no longer afford to pay their 
men the current wages, proposed 
to alter their method of payment 
with the twofold aim, first of re- 
ducing the total sum paid per 
week, and secondly of increasing the 
efficiency of the labour and stop- 
ping certain sources of waste. The 
immediate result was that the engi- 
neers struck, and remained on strike 
until the end of September, when, 
on Lord Yarborough’s intervention, 
it was agreed to refer the dispute to 
arbitration. Last month the ill- 
feeling engendered by the prolonged 
quarrel exploded. Houses were 
wrecked, and various incendiary 
fires bore testimony to the facility 
with which lessons taught in South 
Africa can be practised nearer 
home. The Riot Act was read; 
policemen and soldiers were drafted 
into the town, and order reigned 
once more in Grimsby. So far as 


The Strike 


at 
Grimsby. 
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can be judged from the published statements, the 
owners madea great tactical mistake in attempt- 
ing to bring in a reduction of wages under the 
guise of a profit-sharing expedient. If they had 
brought in a profit-sharing scheme that guaranteed 
the men against any reduction of wages, they might 
have gained more by stopping wastage and improving 
the efficiency. of the labour than they could have 
secured by an actual cut in wages. They might at 
the same time have succeeded in securing the assent 
of the men to measures directed against the fraudu- 
lent practice, which they estimate costs them £5,000 
a year, by which one man will sign articles on three 
or four ships, and secure an advance on each. That 
is straight swindling, and if the owners had contented 
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Fudge.) 
The way Europe treated ‘us in the past. 


themselves with attacking that, they would.-have had 
the universal sympathy:of the public. Asit.is, popular 
sympathy is largely on the side of the men, 
Once ; more. the fertilising ,tide of 
pa — Frenchimmigration is. flowing steadily 
Religious Orders, towards our shores. ‘Time and again 
in the history. of the past we have 
profited by the folly and intolerance, of our -neigh- 
bours. After the Revocationvof the! Edict of Nantes, 
thousands of industrious Huguenots!.found shelter in 
Great Britain, where their influence: may be traced in 
many places even to. this.day. Last-month. another 
immigration set in, this time not of,, Huguenots but 
of| the descendants. of. their. persecutors.. The 
religious orders. have determined -to emigrate. 
They resent the. law of Religious . Associations 
passed by the French legislature for. the, purpose 
of compelling all such orders to obtain authorisa- 
tion to exist from the State on. terms which have 
been drawn up for the express. purpose of’ making 
the Catholics feel at every turn that they are under 
the harrow of their. free-thinking enemies. Great 
numbers of’ them are arriving in England. Many 
have. taken ‘up. their . abode. in. the Isle of 
Wight. The lay world wonders whether the manu- 


[New York. 


The way Europe treats us now, since they discovered that we understand 


TRADE and had a ‘‘ MAN Behind the Gun.” 


facture of Chartreuse will in future be added to the 
list of British industries. A few good Protestants 
here and there are shaking their heads at the coming 
of the friars, but not even Mr, Kensit has as yet 
proposed that we should deny hospitality to these 
emigrants from across the Channel. 
The British Association which met 
The Limitation Jast month at Glasgow was not 
very well attended, and the dis- 
cussions failed to attract any very 
general interest. A most interesting discussion was 
that raised by Sir Robert Giffen and Mr. Edward 
Cannan on the question of the diminution of the 
birth-rate in the United States, England and Australia. 
Sir Robert Giffen was disposed to question whether 
there had been any such diminution of natality in 
English-speaking lands. Mr. Edward Cannan, how- 
ever, maintained that the average number of children 
per marriage in the United Kingdom has fallen off 
from 4°36 in 1881-84 to 3°63 in 1900, a reduction of 
nearly 7 per cent. Mr. Devas, who took part in the 
discussion, attributes this to the decay of religious 
belief, and if instead of religious belief he were to say 
a religious belief, he. would probably be correct. 
The old idea, which is to be found in its extreme 
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form among the Hindus—where it is regarded as 
infanticide for any girl not to become a mother at the 
earliest possible period of pubescence—lingers in a 
modified form in the belief of the Catholics and 
many orthodox Protestants, by whom any conjugal 
union that does not carry with it the possibility of 
parentage is regarded as contrary to the Divine law. 
That religious belief has undoubtedly decayed, but it 
is at least open to debate whether that concep- 
tion of the responsibility of parentage which leads 
us to shrink from the indefinite multiplication of 
children regardless of the ability of the parents to 
feed, educate, or control them, is not ethically higher 
than that which it has superseded. 
We marvel at the population of 
Byzantium which was absorbed in 
the contests between blue and green 
charioteers on the surface, even when 
Doom was thundering at their gates. But what 
have we seen at the end of last month in this 
country ? The attention of the man in the street 
has been absolutely absorbed by the race between 
the Irish and American yachts off Sandy Hook. In 
South Africa, according to one school ‘the Empire is 
at stake. According to another an unspeakable 
crime is being perpetrated. But these great political 
and moral considerations count as _ nothing 
compared with the excitement occasioned by the 
forlorn attempt made by Sir Thomas Lipton’s yacht 
Shamrock IT, to defeat the American yacht Columbia 
in the race for the Cup. Human nature is much the 
same in every age, essentially frivolous, and much 
more apt to be absorbed in the game of pitch and 
toss than in the fate of empires or in the over- 
throw of civilisation. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that the majority of the people in the 
streets of London would have been _ infinitely 
more delighted and excited if the Columbia had 
been beaten than if a great victory had been 
reported from South Africa. The war has long 
since gone stale, whereas the yacht race is a novel 
and extremely well-advertised diversion. 

Mr. Croker has returned to 


The Yacht Race. 


New 


Mr. Sar. York, and declares his firm con- 
New York. _Viction of the return of the mayor of 
Greater New York by a majority of 

100,000. Dr. Seth Low has been put forward a 


second time as the candidate of the Reformers. Mr. 
Croker, who has the most robust confidence in his 
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own moral integrity, declares that he will appeal to 
New York on the merits of the last four years’ 
administration. Tammany, he says, stands upon its 
record as a_ school-building, tunnel-building, and 
bridge-building institution. As for the scandals in 
the police department, Mr. Croker appears to have 
given the cold shoulder to  Police-Commissioner 
Devery, and is making what use he can of the fact 
that two of the policemen exposed for blackmailing 
happen to be Republicans. 
The policy of expansion makes 
Absorption of the steady progress. Although a fixed 
West Indies. date is named for the evacuation of 
Cuba, the island will henceforth be under the protec- 
tion of the United States. Porto Rico is annexed 
outright, and-the American Government is acquiring, 
by purchase, the Danish West Indian Islands of 
St. John’s, St. Thomas, and St. Croix. There was 
always a possibility that Denmark might have tried 
to exchange them with Germany for North Schleswig, 
and their purchase of four million and a quarter 
dollars was probably a good investment, if only 
because it averted the possibility of having to defend 
the Monroe doctrine over a question of comparatively 
small importance. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Sept. 2. The Trades Union Congress opens at 
} Swansea. 

The Chinese Expiatory Mission leaves Basle 
for Berlin, a. settlement having been 
reached. f 

Dr. Krause, late Governor of Johannesburg, is 
arrested in London. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie sends a cheque for £100 
to each of the four men recently engaged on 
rescue work at Donibristle mine accident. 

The French Cabinet meets at Paris to consider 
the Franco-Turkish dispute. 

3. An International Engineering Congress opens at 


Glasgow. 

Mrs. Rylands, founder of the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester, buys the whole of 
Earl Crawford’s collection of illuminated and 
other manuscripts. 

Dr. Krause is brought before the magistrate at 
Bow Street. He is remanded for a week. 

Prince Chun arrives at Potsdam, 

The Tuberculosis Commission is gazetted. 

4. Prince Chun is received by the Emperor of 
Germany and reads a letter from the 
Emperor of China expressing regret at the 
murder of Baron Kettler. 

Mr. Hay offers the friendly intervention of the 
United States between Venezuela and 
Colombia, w: dich is acc -pted. 

The- coroner’s inquiry into the death of Mr. 


Beach, M.P., is concluded. 

An address of welcome is presented, at 
St. Vincent to the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall. 

5. The (Ecumenical Methodist Conference meets 
in London. 


The Imperial Edict a:rives at Pekin permitti g 
the signature of the Protocol. 

. AConference takes place between the owners 
and the men on the Trawlers’ dispute at 
Grimsby. 

The Duk and Duchess of Cornwall leave St. 
Vincent for Queb2c on board the Ophir. 

Prince Chun is reczived by the German 
Empress at Potsdam and leaves for Berlin. 

Turkey’s appeal to Germany to intervene in 
the dispute with France is rejected. 

The prisoner Marten is removed to Dantzig and 
confined in the military prison, 

— neag arrives at Colom.o on his way 


6. Preier ‘McKinls zy is shot at Buffalo by a 
man of Polish nationality named Czolgosz. 
Heavy rains fall in India. 
The Immigration Restriction Bill is discussed 
in the Federal Parliament at Melbourne. 
7. The Protocol is signed at Pekin between China 
and the Europzan Governments. 
A destructive fire occurs in the City at Bunhill 
Row. 
8. All Governments send messages of sympathy 
to President McKinley. 
g. President McKinley’s progress is reported as 
very satisfactory. 
Five hundred French soldiers arrive at Mat 
seilles from China. 
The Bishop of Grenoble comes to Paris to 


intercede for the monks of the Grand 
Chartreuse. 
The Hungarian Reichstag is pro: rgeued. 
The International Congress of Criminal An- 
thropology opens at Amsterdam. 
so. The Universal Peace Congress opens at 
Glasgow. 


A disastrous explosion occurs at a coalpit in 
South Wales; about fifteen miners are en- 
tombed ; of these eight are finally rescued. 

Dr. Krause is again brought up at Bow Street, 
and is remanded. 

Admiral Faik Pasha leaves Turkey in disgust 
with the present +ée7me. 

Miss Goldman is arrested at Chicago. 

In Crete the Councillors of Finance and 
Justice are removed from their posts by 
princely decree. 

The Emperor of Russia issues an Imperial 
Ukase aga‘nst games of hazard. 


It. 


12. 


12. 





. President 


—— @ 


Mr, McKinley’s condition is reported to be 
“* excellent.” 

The British Association opens at Glasgow. 

The new Russian battleship, Retvizan, leaves 
the shipyard at Philadelphia, U. S/A. +» On 
her tria! tri 

The Vonneine troops effect a junction with 
the Colombian revolutionists near Rio 
Hacha. 


President Ricoco’s first Ministry is completed 7, 


hili. 

Miss Emma Goldman appears before the 
Magistrates’ Court at Chicago, 

The Naval Court of Inquiry begins its sitting 
in Washington in the case of Sampson v. 
Schley. 

The Cape Parliament is further prorogued to 
November 2oth. 

The /ndependance Belge publishes a manifesto 
dated September 1oth, addressed to the 
Administrative Council of the Hague Per- 
manent Court of Arbitratio=. 


The late Dr. von Miquel. 


(Former German Finance Minister.) 


The Tsar and the Kaiser meet on board th2 
Hohenzollern, at Dantzig. 

Herr Kauffmann is re-elected second Burgo- 
master of Berlin, at a general sitting of the 
Municipal Council, by 109 votes out of 124. 

McKinley’s condition suddenly 

changes for the worse. 


. President McKinley dies at Buffalo. 


Mr. Roosevelt is sworn in as_ President of 
the United States at Buffalo in presence of 
several members of the Cabinet ; he issues a 
proclamation appointing the day of the 
funeral of President McKinley to be observed ar, 
as a day of mourning in the United States. 

The steel strike in America is settled after a 
conference listing six hours between repre- 
sentatives of the Amalgamated Association of 
Steelworkers and the Steel Corporation at 
New York. 


. Count Lamsdorff arrives in Paris. 


The Ophir, with the Duke and Duchess of 23: 
Cornwall on board, arrives at Quebec. 

The Boers in Europe: publish an appeal against 
Lord Kitchener’s Proclamation, 
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16. The Grand Jury at Buffalo find a true bill 


a aKinley Czelgosz for the murder of Preside: 
c 

Johann Most, the editor of the Fretheit, wh ) 
was arrested on a charge of printing ince 
diary matter, is released on bail. 

The New South Wales battery of the Austr: 
lian artillery arrives at Sydney from Sou: 
Africa. 

A special ‘train conveys the body of President 
McKinley to Washington, where a simp 
funeral service is held in the Capitol amidst t 
a vast assemblage of the citizens. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall cancel the 
arrangements for the day owing to Preside: 
McKinley’s funeral. 

The Japanese and American guards hand ov: 
the Forbidden City of Pekin to the Chines: 
The formal evacuation is now completed. 

The Dutch Parliament is opened by Que: 
Wilhelmina, 

M. Loubet arrives at Dunkirk. 

The trial of Mr. Broeksma is concluded : 
 pearg joe dd the case is to be laid befo: 

ord Kitchener. 

Arabi Pasha and his family sail from Colombo 
for Egypt. 


. President Loubet receives the Tsar and Tsarin i 


at Dunkirk, where they witness the revie 
of the French Fleet. 

Sixty-three thousand people file past Pres 
dent McKinley’s coffin in the Capitol 
Washington. 

Miss Emma Goldman is released on bail fi 

4,000. 

Mr. Roosevelt holds a Cabinet Council 

ashington, when he asks all Members o 
President McKinley’s Ministry to continu 
in office during his Presidential term, 

Anearthquake shock is felt in Scotland. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall arrive at 
Montreal from Quebec. 

The offices of the Grimsby Owners’ Federation 
are wrecked by a crowd of the locked-out 
fishermen, 

King Alfred’s Millenary is celebrated at Wi: 
chester. 


. President McKinley’s body is laid to rest i: 


the cemetery at Canton, Ohio; there ar 
memorial services in Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

H.M. _ torpedo-boat destroyer Cobra is 
wrecked in the North Sea; of all on board 
only twelve are saved; sixty-seven are 
drowned. 


. The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall arrive at 


Ottawa from Montreal. 

The Tsar and Tsarina spend the day at Com 
piégne. 

Lord Rosebery unveils a colossal statue of 
King Alfred at Winchester. 

A hundred and eighty-nine Russian students 
at Kieff, who were arrested during the stu 
dent riots, are given permission to re-enter 
the University. 

Confirmation is afforded at a meeting at Liver 
pool of the shareholders in Ogden’s, 
Limited, of the American capitalists’ desire 
to capture the British tobacco trade. 

President Roosevelt returns to Washington 
from Carton, and holds a Cabinet Council. 

A meeting is held in Holland to protest against 
Lord Kitchener’s proclamation. 

The Boer delegates have a long interview with 
the Dutch Premier at Amsterdam. 

The Tsar and Tsarina are present at Bétheny, 
near Rheims, when 130,000 French troops 
pass in review. 

The Argentina Chamber adopts the Bill im 
posing obligatory military service. 

The Duke of Cornwall unveils a statue of 
Queen Victoria at Ottawa. 

The trial of Czolgosz begins at Buffalo. 

The destitution in the Yang-tsze district of 
China in consequence of floods is reported to 
be appalling. 
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24. 


27. 
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30. 





The resident Ministers of foreign Governments 
as well as the members of the Adminis‘rative 
Council of the Permanent Court of Arbi-ration 
receie from the Dutch Minister for Foreign 
Affai-s a c_py of the Boer app-al for arbit-a- 
tion. 

Three Bozr pisoners, one being General Jou- 
bert’s.nephew, escape f-om Darrell’s Island, 
Bermuda. 

The trial of Czolgosz ends with a verdict of 
murder i: the first degree. 

Miss Goldmann is released t-om custody. 

The Grimsby Owners’ Federation  refus: 
arbitration. 

The Duk: and Duchess of Cornwall leave 
Ott.wa for Winnipeg. 

A motor accident occurs in Holland, se eral 
foreign officers attending the Dutch man- 
ceuvres are seriously injured. 

In the athletic contest between Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities on the one side, and 
Harvard and Yale on the other, the 
Americans win six out of the ninz events 

The Legislative Council at Sydn:y negatives 
the third reading of the Woman’s Franchise 
Bill by 26 votes to 2t. 

Th: Duke and Duchess of Cornwall active at 
Winnipeg. 

The Yacht Race, Shamrock II. v. Columbia, 
at New Yo:k is declared off, neither 
ang covers the course within the time- 





as 


nh on Fede-al House of Rep-esentatives at 
Melbou ‘ne the amead.nent to the Immigration 
Bill is defeated by 36 VOtes to 31. 

Czolgosz is sentenced to be put to death by 
electrocution. 

A ballot of the engineers and fishermen at 
Grimsby i is tak -n on the qu-stion of accepting 
the owners’ term, with or without arbitration. 

General Voyron of the French General Staff 
arrives at Marsei.les from China, 

The Compulsory Industrial Arbitration Bill 
passes the Legislative Assemb'y of New 
South Wales. 

The King rec-ives the American Ambassador, 
who hands hi. Majesty a lette: of thanks 
from Mrs. McKinl-y and the people of the 
United States. 

A ballot of the men involved in the Grimsby 
dispute results in 1,346 votes in favour of the 
owners’ terms, with arbitration, and only 
three votes for the terms withou it arbitration. 

Mr. Ma:k M. Oldroyd, M.P., resigns his szat 
for Dewsbury. 

The Duk: eo pom of Cornwall arrive at 
Calgary, N.V 

During a de ‘tei in the Melbourne House of 
Represent itives, an amendment proposed by 
Mr. Isxacs on the Immigra‘ion 3ill, but 
oppos:d by the Government, is lost without 
a division, 

Ata mee‘ing at Brussels the miners of the coal 
distr ct of Li¢g: decide on a general strike. 
The interment of the body of Prince Henry of 

O leins tak:s place at D eux. 

Arabi Pash. arrives at Suez. 

Columbia wins the Inte:national Yacht Rac: 
at New York, being only 35 seconds ahead. 
Prince Chun and his suite leave Naples ex 

route for China, 

The owners agree to arbit-ation in the Gri.nsby 
dispute, th:ough the intervention of Lord 
Yarborough. 


By-Election. 




















2pt. 26. Owing to the death of Mr. John Colville, 


a vacancy takes place in the North- Eastern 
division of Lanarkshire. An election is 
held, with the result as under :— 








Sir W. Rattigan (U 5,673 
Mr. Cecil B. it: arms vorth IL) 4,76) 
Mr. R. Smillie (Labou:).... ... 2,90 
Unionist majo.ity ... 904 
Election 1900 :— 

J. Colville (L) ... se 7320 
Sir W. H. Rattigan ‘(U)... vee 5.567 
Liberal majo ity .. 1,553 


DIARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The War in South Africa. 






























Sept. 3. The Boers capture tweuty-five men while 
cael 1g a drift in the Oudtshoorn di.tr ct, 
they also derail a train about eighty miles 
north of Kimberley. 

5. About 300 Boers cross south of the Orange 
River in native territory nzar Herschel, 
General Scobell is sent in pursuit, and 

captures the whole commando, 
r. Merrinan acrives at Cape Town under 
military permi 

Lerd Mii ler ariives at Bloemfontein, 

g- Lord Ki chene- repo ts bis ** total bag” for the 
week to the War Offic 

10. The London Gazette c caine a long list of 
officers and men ii ths Army whun the 
Commander-in-Chief conside.s worthy of 
spec'al notic 

11. Lord Milne: , replying to the m:morandum of 
the Du-ban Uitlanders’ Committee, says he 
will peobabl 7 visit Natal in Octove*. 

12. Lord Ki:chen: reports the su render of 
Presiient Kruger’s youngest son. ‘l'here is 
a fight in C ape Colo in which B-thune’s 
Mounted Infantry los: seven m-n killed and 
six wou ided 

13. ‘The tuial of Dr. Brocksmi beg ns at Pretoria. 
A new p ison camp is op-ned at Merebank, 
near Durbin. 

14. The transport Montrose arrives at Bermuda 
with 932 Ber prisoners of war on board. 

The trial of Dr. Brozksima conclud-s at Pre 
tuvia. 

Several sentences in Somerset East are com- 
muted. 

15. Lord Kitchener’s last Proclamat on takes effect 
from to-diy—there have bee i few surrenders. 

18. Lord Kitchener reports the captu’e of a patrol 
of the Grenadizr Guards under Lieutenant 
Rebow near Ret siding on the De Aar- 
Naauwport railway. 

19. Lord Kitciaener reports another dis:ster to the 
3 itish forces. ‘hre : companies of mounted 
infantry with their guns are c p'uced by the 

Soers on the 17th. lwo B.itish offices are 
killed and many wounded, besid.s 150 pri- 
soners. Heavy casualties are sustained by 
the 17th Lancers in a fight with Command- 
ant Sinuts, who succeeds in bre aking through 
a British cordon in Capz Colony. 

29. Lord Kitchener reports that the ‘* U” Battery 
of the Royal Hovsz Artillery is captured by 
the Boers near Viakfunten; Lizutenant 
Barry is killed. 

21. Lord Kitchener reports the captu-e of two 
Boer commandos near Adenburg. Colonel 
the Hon. Murray and his adjutant, 
Captain Murray, both k.lled while trying to 
prevent Krui-zinger crossing the Ovang- 
Ri-e-. 

22. The Boers dimag: the railway near Paasd-kop 
in Natal; ten trucks are d:railed 

The supply of food stuff at Bloemfontein is 
very low. 

24. Sentence of permanent binishment f om South 
Africa is pzomulgated at Preto ia against 
the Boer leaders captu-ed since the 15th. 

Many farmers are joining the Boers in Cape 
Colony. 

25. There isa virulent outbreak of rinderpest in 
Transvaal and Orange River Colo IY. 

26. A return pubished shows there were 1,268 
deaths in the p-ison cimps in the Tansvaal 
last month, and 1,052 in the Ovange Rive 
Colony camp, the o-e:wheliniag m yo-ity of 
which are child:en. 

The chief news from Preto ia is of sentences 
passed on prisoners of war of penal ser itude, 
rangin g from five years to shot pe iods. 

27. Lord Ki:chener states that the Boers under 
Botha attack forts Itala and Prosp:ct on the 
Zulu border, bu: the garrisons drove them 
off. The trial of Commandant Lotta begins 
at Graaf Reinet. 

30. The B-itish casualties in the recent fighting at 


Forts Itala and Prospect is shown by the 
official list to be 127, one officer and twelve 
men are killed. General Botha retires at 
nightfill, Tjaardt Kruger, who recently 
~~ ndered, dies at Pretoria after a short 
.n2ss. 


Sept. 1. 
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SPEECHES. 


{-. J. Redmond, at Westport, 
Landlordism 

The Viceroy of India on the System of Indian 
Education. 

Mr. Roosevelt, at Minnesota, on the United 
States among the Nations. 

Mr. Bowermin, at Swansea, on the Hous: of 
Lords’ Judgment in the ‘laff Vale casa. 

Si- W. T. L -wis, at Glasgow, on the duration 
of Britain’s coal resources 

Mr. Ritchie, at Nottingnam, on the House of 
Commons. 

Presitdent McKinlev, at Buffilo, 
p-oducti.e capacity and the 
the Isthmian Canal 

Dr. Spence Watson, in Glasgow, on War. 

Lord Selbo-ne, at Portsmouth, on the Navy. 

Mr. Stead, at Glasgow, on The Hague Con- 
ference. 

John Gorst, at 
Education. 

President Roosevelt, at Buffalo, on the best 
policy for the Un.ted Stues to pursue. 

Lord Rosebery, at Winchester, on King Alfred. 

M. Loubet, at Rh-ims, Alliance of 


on Trish 


on Amevica’s 
construc‘ion of 





Glasgow, on National 


on the 


Franc: and Russia. 

Mr. John Redmond, at Waterford, on Irish 
Home Rule. 

Lord Rosebery, at Stranraer, on municipal 
p-og-ess. 


Bishop Potter,at New Yo k, on the corruption 
of th: Tammany system. 

Mr. Barton, at Meloourne, on the questioa of 
coloured unmig-ation restriction. 

The Duke of Gumedl, at Winnipeg, on th: 
wonderful development of that Province of 
Canada. 

The Duk: of Cornwall, at 
of the Blackfeet trive. 
Mr. See, the Premier of New South Wales, on 
the people’s direct mandate to pass the 

Woman’s Franchise Bill. 

Mr. Asquith, at Ladybank, on the Government’s 

conduct of the War. 


Calgary, to the chiefs 


~ = 


OBITUARY. 


.now, India). 

Archdeacon Pelhum-Burn 

Prince Christian of Cumberland, 16 

Rev. Edward Le wis Cutts, 77 

Rev. Moses Harvey, LL D., 
foundland', 82 


'F.R.S.C. (New- 


Mr. E.elyn Abbott (Tuto-, Balliol College, 
Oxford 
Mr. Justic: Murphy \Dublin’, 75. 


Dr. von Miquel, 72. 
Lord Morris and Killanin (Ireland), 73. 
)-. John L. W. Thudichum, M.D. 


. Baron W. Van Goltstein {Hol'and), 70. 


Mr. J. R. Cowen (journalist). 
M. Eugéne E. Di.z composer), 64. 
Si: Sheshada lyar (lite Prime 
Mysore, India’. 
President McKinley (at Buf lo), 58. 
Hon. Francis Law Y, 75 
nitz, 82. 


General von Ober : 
landscape painte 
I 


Minister of 


Professor Karl Lud wig , 62. 


Sir C. E. Bernard, K.C.S.1. 

M-. Martin Fountain Woodward 

Colonel the Hon. A. D. Muctay. 

Professor Alf ed Pernic: (Berl.n). 

Rev. Stephen Coles at C olombo). 

Fx-Judg 1. M. Wilson (at W: ashington), te 
General 3i- A thur Lyon Fremantle » 
Hon. L. i. Polki iwhorne South Afric J. 


Vice-Admiral E. H rtley Murray, 67 


Other Deaths Announced. 


Prado; M. Louis d’Antoine ; 


on, $ 2. Stephens; Herr L. Crysande:. 


Cocos ors 

















PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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GHARAGTER SKETGH. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 


AKE Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Rhodes, Lord Charles 
Beresford, and John Burns, boil them down until 
you can get the residual essence into an American- 

Dutchman, and you have something like the new 
President of the United States. 
Of the four ingredients suggested, the largest propor- 


tion should be that of Mr. Gladstone. President 
Roosevelt, like the wood-cutter of Hawarden, is a 
man of inexhaustible physical vitality, and equally 


inexhaustible literary fecundity. Like Gladstone, Mr. 
Roosevelt is never still, being consumed by a demon of 
insatiable activity. Like Mr. Gladstone, also, he is a 
voracious reader, and a voluminous writer, much given to 
sonorous moral discourse upon subjects political and 
social, and semi-religious philosophising about things 
ideal and otherwise. He also resembles Mr. Gladstone 
in being the natural and perennial storm-centre of every 
movement in which he takes a part. Mr. Gladstone, like 
Mr. Bright, was a man cf peace, but of one it was said 
he would have made a first-class fighting admiral of the 
old school if he had not been a landsman, and of the other 
that he would certainly have been a prize-fighter if he had 
not been born a Quaker. Mr. Roosevelt is not exactly 
a man of peace, but he has all the splendid 
pugnacity of the English Liberal leaders, He has been 
a man of war from his youth up, is as handy with his 
fists as Richard Croker, and whether in civil or 
military combats he has ever been the foremost in the 
fray. 

But although the Gladstonian element is strong in the 
new President, he is, in other respects, as unlike Mr. 
Gladstone as mortal man can be. He much resembles 
Mr. Rhodes in his almost. religious enthusiasm for 
Empire. “I am an Expansionist,” he declared three 
years ago. “Iam not a bit afraid of the responsibilities 
which we have incurred.” His point of view is distinctly 
Rhodesian. He is all for giving civilisation a timely lift 
upon the powder cart. The following passage from his 
address to the New England Society of Brooklyn might 
be mistaken for a quotation from Mr. Rhodes’ most 
characteristic discourses :— 

I have scant sympathy with that mock humanitarianism which 
is alien to the spirit f religion and to the spirit of true citizen- 
ship, and which would prevent the great, orderly, liberty-loving 
nations of the earth from doing their duty in the earth’s waste 
places because there must be some rough surgery at the outset. 
I do not speak only of my own country. I hold that every man 
who strives to be efficiently moral should realise that it is for the 
interest of mankind to have civilisation go forward, that it is for 
the interest of mankind to have the higher supplant the lower 
life. Small is my sympathy with those people who, sometimes in 
prose, sometimes in even weaker verse; bemoan the fact that 
the champions of civilisation and righteousness have overcome 
the champions of barbarism and tyranny, whether the conflict 
be that of the Russian in Turkestan, that of England in the 
Soudan, or that of the champions of the Stars and Stripes when 
they freed the people of the islands of the sea from the medizval 
tyranny of Spain. 

Again, still more recently, just before the catastrophe 
that made him President, he told the working-men of 
Minnesota :— 

The first essential of civilisation is law. 
handmaiden and forerunner of tyranny and despotism. 


Anarchy is_ the 
Law 


and order enforced by justice and by strength lie at. the 
foundation of civilisation, Barbarism has, and can have, no 
place in a civilised world. It is our duty toward a people living 
in barbarism to see that they are freed from the chains, and we 
can only free them by destroying barbarism itself. Missionary, 
merchant, and soldier may’ each have to play a part in this 
destruction and in consequent uplifting of the people. Exactly 
as it is the duty of a civilised Power scrupulously to respect 
the rights of all weaker civilised Powers, and gladly to help 
those who are struggling towards civilisation, so it is its duty to 
put down savagery and barbarism, 

As Mr. Rhodes talked about the Matabele, so Mr. 
Roosevelt talks about the Filipinos. . Let us hope 
that the American may be more scrupulous in respecting 
the rights of the weaker civilised powers than was his 
British prototype when the independence of weak 
Republics seemed to clash with Imperial ambition. 

The Charles Beresford element in the American 
President is very conspicuous. At the American Ad- 
miralty he was a Minister after Lord Charles’s own 
heart. In the lines before Santiago he displayed just 
the same kind of venturesome dare-devilry which led 
Lord Alcester to signal “ Well done, Condor /” and 
which Lord Charles afterwards displayed when engaged 
in the forlorn hope which sailed in penny steamboats to 
the relief of Khartoum. His essay on “ Military Pre- 
paredness and Unpreparedness,” with its denunciations 
of those who opposed the increase of the regular army 
and its warnings, drawn from the Spanish War, of the 
need of thorough training for the navy, might have been 
written by Beresford. In popular estimation in the 
United States he commands the same kind of admiration - 
which Lord Charles Beresford almost alone of our 
fighting men possesses in Britain. 

The fourth ingredient indispensable, if we are to 
reconstruct the American President from English 
materials, is a large infusion of John Burns. John 
Burns is with us the typical democrat, the expert civic 
administrator, the champion of labour as against the 
despotism of capitalism. There is no man in American 
public life who has: done more splendid work along 
John Burns’ lines on the London County Council 
than- Mr. Roosevelt did in the City and the State 
of New York. The absolute absence: of “ side,” the 
hearty hail-fellow-well-met-ishness which characterises 
his social intercourse, his scathing denunciations of the 
idle rich as the worst criminals of modern society, are 
John Burns all over. His zeal on behalf of the improved 
housing of the working classes, his resolute determination 
to compel rich corporations to contribute their fair pro- 
portion to the cost of the administration, his advocacy of 
trades unions, even his love of boxing, all remind us of 
John of Battersea. 

From which even the most indifferent reader may 
perhaps begin somewhat dimly to realise what a por- 
tent is now flaming in the Western sky. McKinley, 
emphatically a drab man, has given place to Roosevelt, 
resplendent in all the flamboyant qualities which make 
rulers conspicuous, and the elective head of the English- 
speaking race, for the first time in the lifetime of this 
generation, threatens to eclipse, by the sheer popularity 
of his own personality, all other leaders, either in the 
Republic or in the Empire, not excluding the hereditary 
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President Roosevelt in 1885, in his hunting and 
ranching outfit. 


Sovereign who divides with the American President the 
headship of our race. 
E. 

Suppose—it is a supposition that will take away the 
breath of some of us—but suppose that as the net result of 
all our talk about our kin beyond the sea, the unity of the 
English-speaking race, etc., etc., the people in these 
islands camé to regard themselves as actually and not 
only rhetorically an integral part of a single race of which 
the larger section was supremely fortunate in having Mr. 
Roosevelt as its chief. Suppose, further, that there is in 
these islands a continuance of the present dearth of great 
men. And then suppose, as a third, by no means im- 
probable, event, that both sections of the English-speaking 
race became involved in a serious war with a powerful 
European coalition. How long under such circumstances 
would it be before a great popular movement would spring 
up in Great Britain, and especially in Greater Britain, in 
favour of a closer union with—nay, of an absolute merging 
of the Empire in the Republic? There is no man in 
Great or Greater Britain since Mr. Rhodes fell from his 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


high estate who possesses even the semblance of the 
ersonality out of which it is conceivable a great national 
eader could be carved. Mr. Chamberlain probably comes 
the nearest, but he excites more repulsion than he evokes 
enthusiasm, He is feared rather than loved even by the 
party who regard him as their doughtiest gladiator. 
The King commands our loyal obedience, but his. 
popularity is social rather than political, and neither 
he nor his son can in the nature of things expect the 
devoted homage which was universally rendered to the 
Queen. We have no one, crowned or uncrowned, who 
can compare as a popular hero with Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt. Our own administrators have in nowise distin- 
guished themselves, none of our Ministers or their 
prospective successors has done anything particularly 
picturesque, none of them wear the buskins of the 
natidnal hero. Hence, if a crisis arises in which the 
English-speaking world should feel that it must rally 
round one common Centre, and follow the leadership of a 
popular chief, the advent of Mr. Roosevelt at the 
White House distinctly increases the probability that the 
rallying Centre will be at Washington rather than at 
London. In other words, in the struggle for the hegemony 
of the race, the Americans have gained several points by 
the crime which substituted Roosevelt for McKinley as 
the elective chief of the English-speaking world. For 
Mr. Roosevelt has in him the stuff of which popular 
heroes are made, genuine stuff without any stuffing, 
whereas in this old country we have only such sorry 
substitutes as Colonel Baden-Powell and the Earl of 
Rosebery. : 

A still more probable contingency is that the democracy 
on both sides of the sea may be driven to make common 
cause against the all-encompassing arms of the Trust 
Octopus. In that case Mr. Roosevelt seems naturally 
marked out to be the leader and rallying centre of the 
masses, who in the Empire, as in the Republic, may wish 
in his own phrase, “to shackle cunning as we have 
already shackled force.” 

Seriously speaking, it is quite possible that the 
democracy of Great and Greater Britain may come to 
regard with more personal liking and genuine admiration 
the new American President than any of our home-bred 
sovereigns or statesmen. He could hardly have been 
built better to captivate the popular fancy. Certainly no 
previous President ever had ten per cent. of his chances. 
Washington was at war with our King. Lincoln was the 
favourite butt for the gibes and sneers of our ruling class, 
then, as now, chiefly remarkable for its ignorance and 
prejudice. Behind Grant there were the lurid glories of 
hard-won battlefields, but the taciturn President never 
excited any enthusiasm in England. As for Mr. 
McKinley, we could have as soon waxed fervent over 
the rule of three or vulgar fractions. Hayes, Harrison, 
Arthur, all men of unimpeachable respectability, are 
to-day almost forgotten. Mr. Cleveland survives both in 
the flesh and in the popular memory; but though 
universally respected throughout Great Britain, he excites 
no enthusiasm. Of the earlier Presidents it is not neces- 
sary to speak. The American Republic was only moored 
alongside the Motherland when the cable was laid 
in Lincoln’s time. During all the subsequent years 
the hereditary chief of the English-speaking world was 
an aged Sovereign whose personal prestige was 
unrivalled. While Queen Victoria reigned, her throne 
was by universal consent the centre of the English- 
speaking world. But Queen Victoria has departed. We 
have only Edward the Seventh at Windsor. Whereas at 
Washington they have for the first time a President, 
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young, ardent, magnetic, successful, and full of fire and 
“ 0.” 

The natural, perhaps the irresistible, trend of events 
may receive a sudden and unexpected stimulus from 
the popularity of President Roosevelt outside the limits 
of the United States. The silent force of gravita- 
tion by which a homogeneous national unit of seventy 
millions pulls against the force of a national unit of less 
than fifty millions will make itself felt, is already making 
itself felt, When to the attraction of the superior mag- 
nitude there is added the magnetic attractiveness of the 
new President, who can venture to predict the result ? 

It is probable that the first to feel the full force of this 
new factor will be the Colonies. Nothing is more 
certain than that we shall be long years, on the most 
favourable hypothesis, before we can make a good job of 
the South African business. We are already getting sick 
of the continually extending vista of blundering incom- 
petence, and of arrogant folly which is presented to our 
view in the conduct of the South African campaign. 
We can imagine what the men of Strathcona’s Horse, for 
instance, own brothers to the Rough Riders whom 
Roosevelt led to Cuba, will think and say of the im- 
becility of the fumbling old Empire which, after two 
long years of war, has less authority in South Africa 
to-day than it had before the war began. The mutter- 
ings of scorn are tolerably audible in New Zealand. Nor 
will the Australians be far behind in their denunciation of 
a system which when tested by war so utterly failed to 
justify its pretensions. Even if the actual fighting ceases 
for a time, South Africa will continue to be the Serbonian 
bog of Empire in which legions and millions will continue 
tosink. After the hot fever flush of the Jingo madness has 
spent itself, the Colonists will reflect with disgust upon 
the measureless ineptitude, the colossal blundering, the 
hopeless lack of prescient initiative displayed by the old 
women of Downing Street, whose capacity for getting 
into trouble is as conspicuous as their incapacity to 
extricate themselves from the mess which they have 
created. 

In the midst of the bitterness of discontent occasioned 
by the tardy discovery that they have been the tools of 
incompetence, it is easy to imagine how weighty may be 


‘the influence of the accession of Mr. 


Roosevelt. He stands before all these 
new Commonwealths as the proved type 
of virile energy, of fighting efficiency 
and of administrative success. How 
long will it be before they will begin to 
wonder -whether, after all, it might be 
more to their interest to stand in with 
the bigger concern and to follow the 
lead of Roosevelt rather than dawdle 
on any longer with the superannuated 
old Grandmotherland ? 

If such reflections should stir in the 
hearts of our Colonists, one thing is 
certain. They will meet with reciprocal 
advances from the White House. 
Mr. Roosevelt has never made any 
secret of his conviction that there is 
no room for John Bull in the Western 
Hemisphere. His published utterances 
on this subject contain substance 
enough to furnish forth ten times as 
much proof of a determination to drive 
us out of America as anything Lord 
Milner could get hold of to establish 
the famous myth of a Dutch conspiracy 
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to expel us from Africa. Nor can it be pretended that 
Theodore Roosevelt is a man to shrink from using the 
sword to carry out his political ideals. He declared on 
one occasion :— 

I am glad for the sake of America that we have seen tt » 
American Army and the American Navy driving the Spania 
from the western world. 

No doubt the Spanish War was for him “the greatest 
struggle for righteousness that this century has seen.” 
As an appreciative chronicler remarked :— 

It is the refinement of historical retribution that a descen- 
dant of the doughty, God-fearing Hollanders, who in the 
sixteenth century held at bay the most powerful armaments that 
the greatest monarch of Europe could hurl against them, and 
endured all the horrors of Alva and the Spanish Inquisition, 
should be found the most conspicuous figure in the campaign 
that banished Spain for ever from the Western Hemisphere, and 
reduced her to the pitiable position of a fourth-rate power. 


But Mr. Roosevelt’s overweening admiration of the 
Americans of the United States is such that there is no 
saying how soon he might not discover it to be a righteous 
mission to clear out other European Powers from the 
Western Hemisphere. His worship of the Stars and 
Stripes is such that he declares of the true American : 
“ He must revere only one flag ; not only must it come 
first, but no other flag should even come second.” 

‘Every true patriot,” he wrote, ‘‘ every man of statesman- 
like habit, should look forward to the day when not a single 
European Power will hold a foot of American soil. At present 
it is not necessary to take the position that no European Power 
shall hold American territory; but it certainly will become 
necessary if the timid and selfish peace-at-any-price men have 
their way, and if the United States fails to check, at the outset, 
European aggrandisement on this continent.” 


Which being interpreted means that if John Bull, for 
instance, should attempt to secure an Alaskan port for 
his Klondyke gold-mines, or in any other way add an 
acre to his dominions in the Western Hemisphere, Mr. 
Roosevelt will certainly hold that it would be justifiable 
and righteous to turn us out of our transatlantic posses- 
sions by force of arms. Mr. Roosevelt is no peace-at-any- 
price man. He is a eulogist of war, who takes his 
stand on the “ hard-fighting virtues.” “No triumph of 
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President Roosevelt's summer home, Oyster Bay, Long Island. 
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peace,” he declares, “is quite so great as the supreme 


‘ triumphs of war.” 


“ All the great, masterful races,” he says, ‘‘ have been fighting 
races; and the minute a race loses the hard-fighting virtues, 
then, no matter what else it may retain, no matter how skilled 
in commerce or finance, in science or arts, it has lost its proud 
right to stand as the equal of the best. Cowardice in a race, 


‘as in an individual, is the unpardonable sin.” 


He is outspoken in his declaration as to his determina- 
tion to enforce the 
Monroe doctrine 
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he would contend that while the mandate to clear out 
John Bull bag, and baggage was not, perhaps, so impera- 
tive as to clear out the Turk, the operation was never- 
theless justifiable on account of the stigma of permanent 
inferiority which, in his opinion, the colonial system 
imposes upon every colonist. Writing on this subject, he 
says :-— 
The inhabitants of a colony are in a cramped and unnatural 
state. ..... As long as a Canadian remains a colonist he 
remains in a position 
inferior to that of 





by the sword :— 
“It is idle to an- 
nounce our adher- 
ence to the Monroe 
doctrine, and yét 
decline to take 
measures to show 
that ‘ours is not 
merely lip loyalty. 

It is true that 
the Monroe doc- 
trine “at present” 


necessitate giving 
instant notice to 
quit to John Bull 
from the Ameri- 
can continent. 
But it = might 
easily come to 
that. If it did, 
Mr. Roosevelt 
would find ample 
moral  justifica- 
tion for a war to 
sever Canada 
from England in 
the interest of the 
Canadians. He 
is a sworn Expan- 
sionist, who  be- 
lieves that to 


expand  civilisa- 
tion it is justifi- 
able to make 
war :— 


Every expansion 
of civilisation makes 
for peace, is a vic- 
tory for law, order, 
and righteousness. 
This has been the 
case in every in- 
stance of expansion 
during the present 
century, whether the 
expanded Power 








his cousins both in 
England and in the 
United States. The 
Englishman at bot- 
tom looks. down on 
the Canadian, as on 
one who admits his 
inferiority, and quite 
properly, too, The 
American regards 
the Canadian with 
the good-natured 
condescension felt 
by the freeman for 
a man who is not 
free. 


Canadians do 
not like “ good- 
natured — condes- 
cension” any 
more than other 
people, but it is 
all they are likely 
to get at the 
hands of the new 
President. Al- 
though the Mon- 
roe doctrine is to 
be “a_ cardinal 
feature of Ameri- 
can policy,” Mr. 
Roosevelt has not 
yet recognised 
that it will entail, 
as a necessary 
corollary, the vir- 
tual assumption 
of an. informal 
protectorate over 
all the Central 
and South Ameri- 
can States. He 
protests :— 

The United States 
have not the slight- 
est desire to estab- 
lish a universal pro- 








were ~ France or 
E,gland, Russia or 
America, . .. The 
great blot on Euro- 
pean international 
morality has been 
not a war, but the infamous peace kept by the Great Powers 
while Turkey inflicted the horrors of butchery, torture, and 
outrage on Armenia.—(‘‘ Expansion and Peace.”) 


It may be justly said that there is considerable differ- 
ence between the British flag in Canada and the Sultan’s 
rule in Armenia. - Mr. Roosevelt. would’ admit this, but 


Charles Dana Gibson’s sketch of President Roosevelt, 
. when Colonel of Rough Riders. 


(From,“ The Rough Riders.”) Herds: Bis * Ho 


tectorate over other 
American States, or 
to become responsi- 
ble for their mis- 


European State is 
to be allowed to aggrandise itself on American soil. ‘ 

Again, he said quite recently :— 

There is not the least need of blustering about it, still less 
should it be used as a pretext for our own aggrandisement at the 
expense of any other American State, but most emphatically we 
must make it evident that we intend on this point ever to main- 
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tain our old. American position. Indeed, it is hard to understand 
how.any man can take any other position, now that we are all 
looking forward. to the building of the Isthmian Canal. 


That is all very well. But the position of Chief Justice 
of the Western Hemisphere, which Mr, O:ney claimed for 
the government at Washington, carries with it the 
responsibility of answering for the good behaviour of 
other American States, who are sheltered by their big 
brother from the penalty of losing territory as a result 
of their misdeeds. ' ‘The ‘allusion to the building of the 
Isthmian Canal, whether at ‘Panama or at Nicaragua, 
reminds us’ of the ‘first question upon which the new 
President will have an opportunity of showing his meta. 
It is sincerely to be héped:that Lord Pauncefote will 
be instructed to propose the revocation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty in order to enab’e the United States to cut 
the canal and control it! without let or hindrance or inter- 
ference by us or any other European power. Otherwise 
there will be ructions: 


Il—BOYHOOD AND YOUTH. 

When Theodore Roosevelt was born he was a puny 
child whose chances of. life seemed small. But he came 
of a good stock. “ Matthew’s American Armoury” con- 
tains the following entry :— 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Governor of Albany, N.Y. (son of 
Theodore Roosevelt, of New York City, and Martha Bulloch, 
his wife, a descendant of Archibald Balloch, who was the first 
Revolutionary Governor of: Georgia. Descended from Klaas 
Martensezen van Roosevelt, who came from Zeeland, Holland, 
and settled in New Amsterdam in 1649 with his wife, Jannetje 
Samuels-Thomas). 

According to a brilliant character sketch which Mr. 
Julian Ralph wrote for the American Review of Reviews, 
Mr. Roosevelt calls himself only a quarter Hollandish 
and three-quarters Scotch, Irish, and French Huguenot. 
He had an Irish grandmother, a Scotch mother, with a 
dash of French bleod. For eight generations the Roose- 
velts lived and died in New York City, which can show 
Roosevelts on the Aldermanic List ever since 1700. 

His father, Theodore Roosevelt, was a notable citizen, 
foremost in philanthropic works, and famous as the best 
driver of a four-in-hand of any New Yorker of his day. 
He was devoted to his children, of whom he had three 


.—one boy and one girl being junior to Theodore. He 


was said to have been a mere wisp of a boy, a sickly, “‘ pig- 
chested ” child, so delicate that’he could not play at the 
games of the other boys. He was also somewhat slow 
at his lessons ; but there was an iron will in the lad. 
When very young hé read the’ Norse sagas, and the stories 
of the fierce Berserkers and the Vikings of the Northern 
Seas set his blood on flame.' The pale, “ pig-chested ” 
child, as he described himself in after life, made up his 
mind there and then that come what might he also would 
be as ‘stout a fighting-man as any Norseman in the Court 
of Hardrada. . He told Mr. Ralph very simply :— 

I made my health what it is. I determined to be strong and 
well, and did everythitig ‘to make myself so. By the time I 
entered Harvard College Fwas‘able to take my part in whatever 
sports’ I likéd. I wrestled and. sparred and ran a great deal 
while in college, and, though I never came in first, I got more 
good out of the exercise than those who did, because I immensely 
enjoyed it and never ‘injured: myself. I was very fond of 
wrestling and boxing. I think I was a good deal of a wrestler, 
and was at one time captain of: my polo team. 

As a child his, first passion was for natural history. 
He seemed to feel a sense of kinship to the birds and 
beasts. He started in his childhood the natural history 
collection which in. after years he presented to the 
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National Museum. When not more than six years old 
he is said to have entertained his brother and sister by 
endless stories of adventure, in which the animals all 
spoke like humans and the heroes were all peers of 
Samson and of Hercules. 

No sooner had he been sent to a private school than 
his fighting life began. For a whole week he had, day 
after day, stand-up battles with boys of a public school, 
wuo derided his sailor suit as the costume of a dude. 
He had not then made his health, but he seems to have 
been pretty handy with his fists. He was encouraged 
therein by his father, and to this day he thinks a good 
stand-up nght does boys a world of good. Writing in S¢#. 
Nicholas his advice to American boys, Mr. Roosevelt 
says ; 

A coward who will take a blow without returning it isa 
contemptible creature; but, after all, he is hardly as con- 
temptible as the boy who dares not stand up for what he deems 
right against the sneers of his companions who are themselves 
wrong. 


The books that most influenced the young Roosevelt 
were the romances of Captain Mayne Reid. ‘“ They 
spurred me up more than any books | read. I devoured 
them all. They put a great premium upon manliness 
and courage.” But before he became that ideal hero of 
his boyhood, “ a man with a hcrse and a gun,” he went 
to Harvard and distinguished himself by administering 
so severe a thrashing to a big bully who had challenged 
him to fight that the fellow had to keep his bed for a 
week. He was canonised by the pet name of Teddy for 
his good temper and self-possession at that famous 
battle. An enthusiastic chronicler thus describes the 
incident : 

Teddy’s opponent was so anxious to beat his riyal that while 
the two were in the act of shaking hands he sought to gain the 
advantage by landing a sharp blow on one of Roosevelt’s ears 
with his free left hand. ‘The blow was so obviously a foul one 
that the students who were gathered en masse to witness the 
affair greeted the assault with cries of *‘ Shame!” 

Teddy, however, merely stood still and smiled. He made no 
move to strike, and did not speak a word for fully a minute. 
Then, to the astonishment and discomfiture of his opponent, 
young Roosevelt bowed politely and extended his hand. The 
big fellow hesitated, but finally decided to grasp the extended 
hand in the true preliminary form. The bystanders greeted ‘his. 
action with such jeers as only college boys can voice. 


When, in the ensuing battle, the bully got his deserts, 
Roosevelt’s footing was assured, and Teddy’s. career was 
begun. A somewhat similar tale is told of his prowess 
after he had left college and begun life in the Wild West. 
It is said to have won for him the nickname of “ Four 
Eyes,” or the still more expressive description of “that 
holy terror with the eye-glasses.”. There are various 
versions of the vanquishing of Badman Long Ike. Here, 
however, is one of the most popular versions of this :— 

It was out in Montana, and during a big round-up of cattle. 
The ‘‘ bad man” who is always present on such occasions was a 
local character known as ‘‘ Long Ike.” This man had the 
reputation of being quick with his ‘‘ shooting-irons ” and able to 
whip his weight in catamounts. He was tall, broad-chested, and 
extravagantly muscular. At this particular round-up Roosevelt 
chanced to be one of a party in the only place of shelter on the 
prairie—the saloon. Long Ike sized up his man with a furtive 
glance, and made his usual effort to impose upon the stranger. 
So sure was he that Roosevelt would submit that he did not take 
the precaution to make his usual ‘‘ bluff” with his revolver. 

Bat Long Ike had reckoned without his host. Roosevelt was 
on him like a wildcat. He gave the insulting giant a ‘‘ half 
Nelson,” and showed his practical knowledge of wrestling gained 
at college by throwing the big fellow heavily to the floor. Then 
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che turned him over like a cat playing with a mouse, stood him 
up, and ran him out of doors, taking the bully’s revolver away 
in the brief trip from the bar to thedoorway. Long Ike returned 
to the fray, glowing white with rage. Roosevelt tackled him 
again, and threw him out with more vigour than before. The 
man did not rise from the ground for five minutes, and when he 
did he was too dazed to continue the fight. Roosevelt’s style 
of attack was so entirely novel and so beautifully convincing that 
Ike made no attempt to resent it in the ‘‘bad man” way. He 
sneaked away from camp, never to return. 

Before that affray, before he had even gone westward, 
young Roosevelt ran over to Europe in 1880 as soon as 
he had graduated, and just by way of amusement he 
scaled the Jungfrau and the Matterhorn, and became a 
‘member of the Alpine Club on the nomination of 
Mr. Bryce and Mr. E. M. Buxton. Then, yielding to the 
fascination of the Far West, he went off to the Bad Lands 
of Dakota, where after a time he built for himself a long 
‘low house of hewn logs, and speedily became convinced 
that there were no other men in the country who were 
the equals of his intimate associates—ranchmen, cow- 
punchers and game hunters. At first he only made 
‘hunting trips, spending his vacations out West; but in 
1884, while still a member of the New York Legislature, 
‘he started his cattle ranch. After leaving the Assembly, 
until he was appointed Civil Service Commissioner, he 
spent most of his time on his ranch, devoting as a rule 
ten days to the saddle and ten days to the study. He 
never was happier in his life. He won the admiration of 
the natives by the dogged determination with which he 
stuck to a bucking bronco until, after various falls and 
broken ribs, he vanquished the brute. He said :— 

I am ‘not nearly so fond of ‘‘ bronco-busting ” and riding wild 
horses as some persons might have you think, It wasn’t because 
I liked that kind of work that I did it. But I always took just 
what came, and if it: happened to be the wildest animal in the 
bunch I got on, and stayed on, too, for when I got on I made 
up my mind to stay, and I have yet to see the bronco that could 
make me give in. 

The idyl and the epic of the rancher’s life found in him 
a.sympathetic chronicler. His book, “ Ranch Life and 
the Hunting Trail,” says Mr. Ralph, 
describes his rugged and adventurous life as a ranchman and 
hunter, and does so with a wealth of descriptive talent and an 
enthusiasm which never pales between the quoted cry of Brown- 
ing on the front page : 

How good is man’s life, the mere living ; 


and Remington’s tail-piece sketch of a jubilant cow-boy shouting 
*€ Adios.” 

In his library on the ranch he kept his favourite books 
—Fenimore Cooper, Mayne Reid, Irving, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, and Poe. ‘Bad Lands,” he once said, “look 
just exactly as Poe’s tales and poems sound.” But the 
world is ‘more interested in his hunting adventures than 
in his library. In the current number of Scribner Mr. 
Roosevelt begins one of his articles entitled “ With the 
Congur Hounds,” describing his experiences in hunting 
the mountain lion in Colorado. Of his adventures with 
bears there is no end. But as a specimen it may be well 
to quote what he regards as the most thrilling of all his 
adventures... He was after a grizzly bear in Idaho, when 
the bear turned and charged :— 

I held true, aiming behind the shoulder, and my bullet 
shattered the point or lower end of his heart, taking out a big 
nick. Instantly the great bear turned with a harsh roar of fury 
and challenge, blowing the bloody foam from his mouth, so that 
I saw the gleam of his white fangs ; and then he charged straight 
at-me, ‘crashing and bounding through the laurel bushes, so that 
it was hard to aim. I waited until he came to a fallen tree, 
raking him as he topped it, with a ball, which entered his chest 


and went through the cavity of his body; but he neither 
swerved nor flinched, and at the moment I did not know that I 
had struck him. He came steadily on, and in another second 
was almost upon me, I fired for his forehead, but my bullet 
went low, entering his open mouth, smashing his lower jaw and 
going into the neck, I leaped to one side almost as [ pulled 
the trigger ; and through the hanging smoke the first thing I 
saw was his paw, as he made a vicious side blow at me. The 
rush of his charge carried him past. As he struck he lurched 
forward, leaving a pool of bright blood where his muzzle hit the 
ground; but he recovered himself, and made two or three 
jumps onwards, while I hurriedly jammed a couple of cartridges 
into the magazine, my rifle holding only four, all of which I had 
fired. Then he tried to pull up, but as he did so his muscles 
seemed suddenly to give way, his head drooped, and he rolled 
over and over like a shot rabbit. Each of my first three bullets 
had inflicted a mortal wound. 

It is not surprising that to a man accustomed to such 
hairbreadth escapes the excessive reverence with which 
some Englishmen speak of fox-hunting seems a trifle 
absurd. He says :— 

English fox-hunting is a first-class sport ; but one of the most 
absurd things in real life is to note the bated breath with which 
certain excellent Englishmen, otherwise of quite healthy minds, 
speak of this admirable but not over important pastime. 

But in Mr. Roosevelt’s eyes there is no such intensely 
interesting sport as politics and war. His interest in war 
made itself felt in his boyhood :— 

He revelled in long accounts of famous battle and wars, and it 
is said by those who best know him that he can now state the 
exact position of the contending forces, their strength and their 
movements throughout the fight in any of the greater battles of 
history that may be mentioned. ‘‘If all the accounts of the 
Peloponnesian war were destroyed to morrow,” said one of his 
friends recently, ‘‘ I believe the Colonel could rewrite it from 
memory in such a way that the world would have lost not one of 
the details.” 

His constant vade mecum is a stoutly-bound, well-thumbed 
copy of Plutarch, which he invariably carries in the side 
pocket of his travelling coat. He confesses that he has read 
it through nearly a thousand times, but, he says, ‘* It’s always 
new—I simply can’t get too much out of it.” 

One of the first things he did after his nomination to 
the Vice-Presidency was to buy a life of Charlemagne, 
and start reading it at once. He holds “that in a 
free republic like ours it is a man’s duty to know how to 
bear arms and to be willing to do so when the occasion. 
arrives.” To that end he joined the Eighth Regiment of 
the New York State National Guard, in 1884, as a 
second lieutenant, and rose to be the captain of one of 
its companies. He remained a militiaman until 1888, 
and it was the same faith which led him to enrol his 
famous Rough Riders for the Cuban campaign. But of 
this side of his character I have probably said enough. 


III.—HIS POLITICAL RECORD. 

This is not the place for a biography of the American 
resident. But it is impossible to avoid the briefest 
possible recapitulation of the dates and achievements 
of his distinguished career. No man, he has declared, 
can be a really good citizen unless he takes a lively 
interest in politics from a high standpoint. And he 
practised what he preached. 

‘* Progress is accomplished,” he says, ‘‘ by the man who does 
the things, and not by the man who talks about how they ought 
or ought not to be done.” 

He has done both. . He has done things and he has 
written voluminously about how things should be done. 
His ideal of a statesman is the practical idealist. He 
says :— 

We want reformers and we have got to have them ; but we 
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want them on the lines of Lincoln. We want men who will fix 
their eyes on the stars, but who will not forget that their feet 
must walk on the ground. We want men who will strive for a 
high ideal, but who will remember that we must achieve the 
highest ideals by practical methods. 

Here are a few data showing how faithfully he lived up 
to his ideal :— 

1883-85.—Twice elected as Assembly man to the New 
York Legislature. 

‘*Then he and his supporters beat the old leader completely, 

controlled the organisa- 
tion, whipped out the 
former lieutenants in 
the management and 
sent, the next year, 
their own reform dele- 
gates to the county, 
state, and national con- 
ventions of 1884. It is 
a question whether any 
man in the Legislature 
was ever more hated 
and feared than Roose- 
velt was by _ the 
*‘ bosses” in New 
York.” —JULIAN 
RALPH. 
His chief political 
achievement was the 
repeal of the clause 
in the charter giving 
the aldermen a veto 
on the mayor’s ap- 
pointment. 

1886. — Stood as 
candidate for the 
Mayoralty of New 
York. Defeated. 

1887 -93. — Civil 
Service Commission- 
er at Washington. 
Rescued 20,000 
places from the spoils 
system, doubling the 
scope of the reform 
law. 

1894-96. — Police 
Commissioner for 


New York’ under 
Mayor Strong’s ad- 
ministration. 


“*T thought the storm 
centre was here in New 
York, and so I came 


here. It was a great 
piece of practical 
work.” 


1897. — Assistant- 
Secretary of the 
Navy. Predicted war 
with Spain twelve 
months before it 
happened, and got 
£160,000 of powder and shot for gun-practice in the 
Navy, replenished stores, and had the Navy ready for 
action when war came. 

1898.—Raised the Rough Riders, took them to Cuba, led 
them in the decisive charge at San Juan before Santiago. 

1899.—Governor of New York State by 18,000 plurality. 

‘“‘ The Governor and the organisation clashed with dangerous 





Lieut.-Colonel Roosevelt. 
From a photograph by Rockwood in “‘ The Rough Riders.” 
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frequency ; and two or three times Mr. Roosevelt and the leaders 
looked red into one another’s faces, lips tight and jaws set, 
separating as if for good and all. But each time the Governor 
won, the party leaders submitted.”—J. LINCOLN STEFFENS. 

He added £40,000,000 to the taxable value of the 
State by the purchase-tax law, passed a code of 
game laws, and established the Tenement House 
Commission. 

When the bosses arranged to remove him from the 
Governorship by interring him in the Vice-Presidency, 
Mr. Jacob Riis ex- 
claimed :— 

We cannot spare him 
at all. Whatever we 
shall do with the factory 
law, which was just 
from a_ dead - letter 
becoming an active 
force; with the tene- 
ment-house _ problem, 
which means life, 
liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness to a 
million wage-earners ; 
with the franchises and 
the trusts, whom he 
gave the cold shivers 
by proposing to deal 
justly by them—what- 
ever the bosses will do 
with us when he is 
gone who dealt justly 
by them also, I don’t 
know. 

1900. — Elected 
Vice- President by 


the Republican 
Party. 
1901.— Becomes 


by the 
Mr. 


President 
death of 
McKinley. 

He has held some 
of the most difficult 
and dangerous posts 

posts which have 
been the ruin of 
many men. He filled 
them all with credit, 
and quitted them 
with added prestige. 
He has been indus- 
trious, far-seeing, 
energetic, tactful, and 
successful. He en- 
forced the law ruth- 
lessly, refused to 
save a murderess 
from capital punish- 
ment merely because 
of her sex, and ex- 
torted the envious 
praise of Tammany 
itself for the skill and success with which, in their phrase, 
he played the honesty game. 

He was a “holy terror” to the scoundrels of all 
classes, especially the rich. Writing of the “equally 
dangerous criminals of the wealthy classes,” he said :— 

The conscienceless speculator who acquires wealth by swindling 
his fellows, by debauching Judges and corrupting legislators, 
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and. ends his days with the reputation of being among the 
richest men in America, exercises over the minds of the rising 
generation an influence worse than that of the average murderer 
or bandit, because his career is more dazzling in its success and 
more dangerous in its effects on the community. ... There is 
not in the world a more ignoble character than the mere money- 
getting American, insensible to every duty, regardless of every 
principle, bent only on amassing a fortune and putting it to the 
basest uses, whether these uses be to speculate in stocks and 
wreck railroads, or to allow his son to lead a life of* foolish 
idleness and gross debauchery, or to purchase some scoundrel of 
high social position for his daughter. 

He believes that “ trades unionism is the best hope for 
healthy material growth in the future,” and is inclined to 
believe “it may become necessary to interfere more than 
we have done with the right of private contracts, and to 
shackle cunning as we have shackled force.” 

- Taking liberty for granted, he is more solicitous for 
order-than for freedom :— 

Love of order, ability to fight well and breed well, capacity 
to subordinate the interests of the individual to the interests of 
the community—these and similar rather humdrum qualities go 
to make up the sum of social efficiency. 


He always protested against subordinating local and 
municipal government to national politics, and would 
have regarded with supreme disgust the Unionist attempts 


to defeat the Progressives at the last County Council ' 


Election by raising the cry of pro-Boer. 

He has ever been as insistent as Mr. Gladstone upon 
the superiority of moral over merely material interests. 
He says :-— 

There can be no meddling with the laws of righteousness, of 
decency, of morality. We are in honour bound to put into 
practice what we preach ; to remember that we are not to be 
excused if we do not; and that in the last resort no material 
prosperity, no business acumen, no intellectual development of 
any kind, canatone in the life of a nation for the lack of the 
fundamental qualities of courage, honesty, and common sense. 

Again he said :— 

Each of us who reads the Gettysburg speech, or the second 
inaugural address of the greatest American of the nineteenth 
century, or who studies the long campaigns and lofty states- 
manship of that other American who was even greater, carn>t 
but feel within him that lift toward things higher and nobler 
which can never be bestowed by the enjoyment of material 
prosperity. 

As he was in every other office, so he will be in the 
Presidential Chair, At the White House, as in the 
police office at New York, he will act in his declared 
conviction that— 

One plain duty of every man is to face the future as he faces 
the present, regardless of what it may have in store for him, and 
turning towards the light as he sees the light, to play his part 
manfully, as ‘a man among men, 

In conversation with a party of friends on September 
16th, after his accession, he thus defined the policy which 
he intends to pursue :— 

My policy wiil be for a more liberal and extensive reciprocity 
in the purchase and sale of commodities, so that the over-produc- 


- tion of this country may be satisfactorily disposed of by fair and 


equitable arrangements with foreign countries. 

The abolition of such tariffs on foreign goods as are no longer 
needed for revenue, if such abolition can be had without harm 
to our industries and labour. 

The establishment of direct commercial lines between the 


- Eastern coast’ of the United States and the ports of South 


America and the Pacific coast ports, and Mexico, Central 
America and South America ; the encouragement of the mer- 
chant marine and ‘the building of ships which shall carry the 


, American flag. 


The building and completion as soon as is- possible. of an 
isthmian canal, so as to give direct water communication with 
the coasts of Central America, South America and Mexico. 

The construction of a cable owned by the Government, con- 
necting our mainland with our foreign possessions, notably 
Hawaii and the Philippines, ~ 

The use of conciliatory methods of arbitration in all disputes 
with foreign nations, so as to avoid armed strffe. 

The protection of the savings of the people in banks and in 
other forms of investments. 


1V.—-HIS PERSONALITY. 


Of Theodore Roosevelt as Imperialist, as hunter, as 
fighter, and as politician: I -have spoken ; but what of 
Roosevelt as a man? 

Here also the answer is all that could be desired :— 

When Mr. Roosevelt has closed the door of his home behind 
him, says one of his personal friends, the soldier, the statesman, 
the reformer, the writer, are all shut out, and only the husband 
and the father enter. His devotion to his wife and children is 
ideal. To the latter he is not only a father, but also a big, over- 
grown brother. One of his chief delights is to get down on all- 
fours in the nursery and play bear with the younger ones. 
When the little bears tire he sometimes sings old Dutch folk- 


, songs for them. Though his voice was never intended for 


singing, there is a certain quaintness and rough charm about 

these memories of Holland that greatly delight the children, 
Nor is’ it only his own children who command his 

devotion. He is emphatically a friend of children. 

During his campaign he has been known to— 

catch the eye of a poor little crippled girl in a patched frock, 

who was making frantic but hopeless efforts to reach him in the 


* outskirts of the crowd, and, pushing: aside all the rest, make a 


way for her, to the great amazement of the curled darlings in the 
front row. 

He has, in a marked degree, the magnetic secret of 
evoking the passionate love of those with whom he works. 
The veteran journalist and social reformer, Mr. Jacob 
Riis, says of him, when he was Police Commissioner in 
New York :— 

I loved him from the day I first saw him ; nor ever in all the 
years that have passed has he failed of the promise made then. 
No one ever helped as he did. . For two years we were brothers 
in Mulberry Street. When he left I had seen its golden age. 

His Rough Riders idolised him. He shared their 
privations in the trenches, divested himself of his blanket 
and overcoat to give them to those who seemed to need 
them more than he ;. his cool courage nerved them under 
the pelting of Spanish bullets, and his fiery ardour as he 
charged at their head made them irresistible. 

In his handling of the police force in New York he was 
a terror to evil-doers, but no one was so quick to reward 
those who did well :— 

Prior to the time that Mr. Roosevelt was made President of 
the New York Police Board no provision had ever been made 
for policemen who ruined their uniforms in rescuing persons 
from drowning. Mr. Roosevelt took the matter up before he 
had been in the office a week, and ordered that every uniform 
thus unfitted for use should be replaced at the cost of the city. 

In dealing with the press, one of the most difficult 
things that an American politician has to do, he has been 
singularly frank and bold. “I believe,” he said, “ most 
men are honest.” So when Governor of New York he 
exposed himself twice every day to be cross-questioned by 
twenty or thirty newspaper men, telling them all they 
wanted to know, and trusting to their honour not to use 
information that he told them“ not for publication.” To 
the credit of the New York press he never had any 
occasion to regret the confidence’he had reposed in its 
representatives. 
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In religion he is a member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and he occasionally finds time to deliver 
addresses to his fellow-members. When campaigning in 
Wyoming, his friends proposed to entertain him with a 
wolf-hunt. “Nothing I would like better,” he replied, 
“but it is Sunday.” “ No one will know,” said the press- 
men ; “ we won’t any of us say a word” :— 


“*My dear fellows,” said the Governor, ‘‘there are two ways 
of keeping out of trouble. One is to do nothing that could by 
any possibility make trouble for you; the other is tq conceal 
the things you have done which might cause trouble, The first 
way is the simpler, If you act by it you never even_want to 
tell a lie.” 

There was no wolf-hunt that day. 


When the Albany hotel-keepers refused to allow a 
coloured baritone to occupy a bedroom in their houses, 
Mr. Roosevelt gave the negro the best chamber in his 
own house, and caused it to be announced in every news- 
paper that the coloured singer had been a guest in the 
Executive Mansion. His personal habits are good. 
Unlike Mr. McKinley, who was an inveterate smoker, 
the new President eschews tobacco altogether. 

Mr. Roosevelt, it has been well said, isthe most represen- 


tative American of histime. Born in New York, educated 
at Harvard, and married to a Boston lady, he had a 
Georgian Scotchwoman for a mother, so that he was by 
birth and education vitally connected with both North 
and South, But he is a Western man by adoption and 
sympathy. He has lived the life of the far West and 
written thestory of its conquest. He is the United Stat«s 
incarnate—America in breeches. 

Says Mr, Riis :— 

Mr. Roosevelt is a man with red blood in his veins; a healthy 
patriot, with no clap-trap Jingoism about him, but a rug 
belief in America and its mission ; an intense lover of count: 
and flag ; a vigorous optimist, a believer in men, who looks fi 
the good in them and finds it, Practical in partisanship; loya' 
trusting, and gentle as a friend ; unselfish, modest as a woma: 
clean-handed and clean- hearted, and honest to the core, In 
the splendid vigour of his young manhood he is the en t 
figure in American politics to-day, the fittest exponent of hi 
country’s idea, and the model for its young sons who are comin: 
to take up the task he set them, 

If the English-speaking race require a man to undo th: 
evil work of George III., and bring both Empire ani! 
Republic within the pale of a great world-wide, politica! 
unity, is this the man, or look we for another ? 
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TOPIGS OF THE MONTH. 


I.—THE TSAR’S VISIT TO THE WEST. 


FTER the assassination of President McKinley, no 
B event attracted so much attention in September as 
the visit of the Russian Emperor to Western 
Europe. The Russian Imperial family had been spend- 
ing a pleasant holiday at Copenhagen, where there was 
a family reunion similar 


to allay any anxiety that might have been roused by his 
visit to France. What the Tsar said to the Kaiser we 
do not know. The Tsar has said nothing on the subject, 
but the Kaiser has been more communicative. We have, 
therefore, the German version, not of what was said, but 
of the net effect of what 
was said upon the Kaiser’s 





to that which in non- 
royal households occurs 
at Christmas time. It 
was the first occasion 
since his accession on 
which our King has met 
his nephew; but although 
they may have exchanged 
views concerning the 
South African war, all 
such conversation was of 
a private and domestic 
nature, and created no 
echo in the public press. 
After the farhily party in 
Denmark broke up, the 
Emperor and his wife 
made a tour, which all 
the world has been dis- 
cussing ever since, with- 
out arriving at any very 
satisfactory conclusion. 
The air is full of specula- 
tion, with here and there 
a positive statement, the 
latter, however, resting 
upon no better authority 
than that of newspaper 
correspondents, who may 
have drawn upon their 
imaginations for their 
facts. 

The French expected 
the Tsar to visit Paris 
during the exhibition. 
They were bitterly dis- 
appointed that he did not 








mind. Immediately after 
the visit was over, the 
Kaiser landed at Dantzig 
and published to the 
world the following em- 
phatic declaration as to 
his complete satisfaction 
with the result of his 
communication which he 
had received from the 
Tsar :— 

I come straight from an 
€ xtremely important meeting 
with my friend the Emperor 
of Russia, which has passed 
off to the complete satisfac- 
tion of both of us, and by 
which once again my con- 
viction has been unshakably 
confirmed that for long years 
to come European peace has 
been assured to the peoples. 


We are, however, 
afforded a little further 
light as to one topic that 
was touched upon in con- 
versation by an _ extra- 
ordinary and _ unprece- 
dented visit which the 
Kaiser paid immediately 
after the manceuvres to 
the village of Wysztyten, 
that lies just within the 
Russian frontier. This 
village, like many others 
in Russia, has been burnt 
down this summer, and 








come. They were further 
disappointed at the pres- 
ence of the German Am- 
bassador at the military 
manceuvres which were held last year in Alsace- Lorraine. 
The visit to France, therefore, was necessary if only to 
keep the French in good humour. There was, however, 
a danger that if the Tsar went to France his visit might 
be exploited in the interest of the party of revenge, and 
so have directly militated against the objects for 
which the Franco-Russian Alliance was formed. The 
Tsar therefore decided to take Germany ex rouée for 
France, and to preface his visit to his ally in the West 
by a confidential conversation with the Emperor of 
Germany. This arrangement was carried out in the 
most satisfactory-fashion. The German Emperor was 
manceuvring his fleet off Dantzig. Nothing, therefore, 
was easier than for the Russian Emperor to steam down 
on his yacht from Copenhagen to witness the manceuvres 
and give to the Kaiser such assurances as were necessary 
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The Tsar and His Family. 


the Tsar had subscribed 
5,000 roubles, or, say, 
£500, for the relief of the 
burnt-out villagers. Probably the Kaiser had called the 
Tsar’s attention to the fact of the distress prevailing in the 
village as being a matter of which he had personal know- 
ledge, and the Tsar probably hearing of it, gave him a 
subscription of 5,000 roubles for the relief of the distressed. 
The Kaiser, with a keen eye for dramatic effect, seized 
the opportunity and improved it to the uttermost. In- 
stead of quietly distributing the Tsar’s charity, he crossed 
the frontier, and addressed the following speech to the 
peasants :— 

His Majesty the Emperor Nicholas, your exalted Sovereign 
and my dear friend, has heard of your great misfortune, and he 
wishes to let you know through me how greatly the news has 
distressed him, and to express his hearty sympathy with you. 
But this is not all. His Majesty sends you through me, asa 
mark of his fatherly care for his people, a sum of 5,000 roubles. 
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This sum I am handing over to. my most trusted chief forester 
to distribute in co-operation with Provincial Councillor von 
Luck and a committee. You will see from this how the eye of 
your exalted Sovereign reaches over the whole of his great 
Empire, even to its border towns, and that his warm and kindly 
heart beats for all his subjects, however distant. You will now 
show your gratitude to, and love for, your Emperor and father 
by joining me in crying, ‘‘Na zdorovye Yevo Velitschestva 
Gossudarya Imperatora Nikolaya! Hurrah!” (‘*To the 
health of his Majesty, the Emperor Nicholas! Hurrah !”) 

It would be interesting to know what the Tsar thinks 
of this method of exploiting his bounty. One thing is 
tolerably certain. It was the last thing in the world that 
he ever anticipated, when he gave the Kaiser his subscrip- 
tion to the charitable fund for the relief of the burnt-o-t 
villagers, that it would be made the occasion ‘for a 
European demonstration of the intimacy of the ties which 
unite the Kaiser and the Tsar. 

After having thus convinced the Kaiser either that his 
visit to France was meant to ensure the general peace, or 
at least that it was necessary for Germans to make believe 
very hard that such was the case, the Tsar and his wife 
sailed for Dunkirk. The weather was unpropitious, and 
unless the correspondents were in a conspiracy to deceive, 
both the Imperial guests and their official hosts were 
much the worse for the weather when they landed. 
The Emperor and Empress had probably been long 
enough at sea to have found their sea-legs, but there 
seems to be no doubt that the French who were sent 
out in small craft to receive the Emperor had good 
reason to regret the ma/ de mer. Notwithstanding 
the weather, the French Fleet made a more or less 
imposing show. Dunkirk outdid itself in its enthusiastic 
welcome, and then the Emperor was conveyed along a 
railway guarded its whole length by soldiers to the 
Imperial ”Palace at Compiégne, which has never been 
occupied since the time of the Third Napoleon. Com- 
piégne, however, is more famous in history on account 
of its associations with Jeanne D’Arc. It was there that 
the French heroine was captured when heading an 
assault upon the town, never to regain her liberty except 
by the fiery release of the stake. The French did the 
honours of hospitality in true French fashion, court- 
eously, tastefully, and with unmistakable sincerity 
and enthusiasm. The Parisians. were bitterly dis- 
appointed that the Tsar did not visit the ‘capital ; but 


apart from the question of risk, which probably did not 


weigh much, there was a difficulty arising from the deter 


mination of the Nationalists and the Municipal Council to 


exploit his visit as a demonstration against the Ministry 
The Imperial party were taken over Rheims Cathedral, 
the scene of Jeanne d’Arc’s greatest triumph, and after 

wards witnessed the end of the autumn manceuvres o! 
the French army. The ceremonial was brought to th 
close by a review, in which the French cavalry made on 
of those dashing charges which combine at once thx 


maximum of picturesque effect with a minimum of 


practical utility. When the review was ended, th 
Emperor and his wife, who were both highly delightec 
with the cordiality.of their reception, took the train fo: 
Kiel, whence they departed for St. Petersburg. 

Such is the brief record of a remarkable journey the 
real significance of which is at present not at all under 
stood. Count Lamsdorf, who accompanied his Imperia! 
master, had an opportunity of conferring with M.Delcassé 
upon anternational relations ; but what they said or what 
conclusion was arrived at no one knows. President 
Loubet and the Emperor made various complimentary 
speeches in proposing toasts or on arrival and departure 
It is so seldom the Emperor of Russia speaks that it is 
worth while to reproduce here the text of all his public 
utterances on the French soil. 

AT DUNKIRK. 

September 18.—M. Loubet, rising amidst perfect 
silence, thanked the Tsar for his visit, and drank to the 
Emperor, the Empress, and the whole of Russia. He 
laid special stress in his toast on the words, “ Russia, 
our friend and ally.” In reply, Nicholas II. delivered 
the following speech :— 

We are happy, the Empress and I, to find ourselves in the 
midst of /a nation amie et allige. It is with the greatest satisfac- 
tion that I have just admired your fine Northern Squadron, | 
raise my glass to the prosperity of the French navy, which has 
recently fraternised with the Russian navy in the Far East, to 
yours, Monsieur le Président, and to that of the whole of France. 


AT VITRY. 
September 19.—At the luncheon at Vitry M. Loubet 
said :— 
Iam happy to transmit to your Majesty the salutations and 
thanks of the army, which is proud and grateful for the interest 





Lustige Blétter.] 


[Berlin. 


Tue Tsar: “I had promised you to come, and here I am.’ 


Louset: ‘‘ Oh! how long we have been waiting for cnntse II.” 
Tue Tsar: ‘‘ Not so long as I for Nicholas IIT.” 
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The Tsar’s Visit to France. 


A Swiss View. 


which you have just shown it. If with one and the same ardour 
France and Parliament devote all their energies to endowing the 
army with all that can lift its strength to the highest point, the 
army, on the other hand, puts its whole soul into the ideal 
of being able to respond at any moment to the appeal of France. 
The presence of your Majesty at these manceuvres constitutes for 
France and the army not only a very precious recompense, but 
the most powerful of encouragements. The chiefs know it, the 
troops feel it, and I am delighted to be their interpreter by rais- 
ing my glass in honour of your Majesty and of her Majesty the 
Empress, and by drinking to the glory of the Russian army, united 
with ours, as your Majesty said at Chalons, by a profound senti- 
ment of confraternity of arms. 


After the band had played the Russian hymn the 
Tsar rose and said :— 

The manceuvres in which we have just taken part have per- 
mitted me to appreciate in person the degree of perfection 
reached by the brilliant French army, and I rejoice with all my 
heart at its being an object of legitimate pride for France our 
friend. I drink to the brave French army, to its glory, and to its 
prosperity ; and I love to look upon it as a powerful support of 
the principles of equity on which repose general order, peace, 
and the well-being of the nations. 

AT BETHENY. 

September 21st.—President Loubet proposed the health 
of the Emperor and Empress in the following terms :— 

Sire,—In thanking your Majesty and her Majesty the Empress 
in the name of the French Republic for having been so good as 
to attend the cheering spectacles of the last few days, my 
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thought goes back to the great political act which preceded 
them, and which lends to them their whole significance. Pre- 
pared and concluded by your august father, the Emperor 
Alexander IIT., and President Carnot, and solemnly proclaimed 
on board the Pothuau by your Majesty and by President Félix 
Faure, the alliance of Russia and France has had time to affirm 
its character and to bear fruit. If none may doubt the essen- 
tially pacific idea from which it arose, no more can any one fail 
to perceive that it has contributed powerfully to the maintenance 
of the balance between the forces of Europe, a necessary con- 
dition of a peace which, to be fruitful, could not remain 
precarious. I has developed with the years, and the questions 
which have arisen have found it watchful and resolute, recon- 
ciling its own interests with the general interests of the world, 
moderate because’ it is strong, and won over in advance to 
settlements which are inspired by justice and humanity. (Sen- 
sation.) The good which it has done is a pledge that it will do 
still more. And it is in that full confidence that, after paying a 
pious tribute to the memory of the noble founder of the work, 
of which this day is the magnificent consecration, I raise my 
glass to the glory and happiness of your Majesty, the happiness 
of her Majesty the Empress and of all her family, to the great- 
ness and prosperity of Russia, the friend and ally of France. 
The Tsar then rose, and in a very clear and distinct 
voice, read the following reply to M. Loubet’s toast :— 


M. le Président,—At the moment of leaving France, where 
we have again received so cordial and so warm a welcome, I 
desire to express to you our sincere gratitude and the strong 
feeling which stirs us. We shall ever retain, the Empress and 
myself, the precious memory of these few days so full of 
impressions profoundly engraven upon our hearts, and we shall 
continue both far and near to associate ourselves with all that 
concerns friendly France (France amie). The ties which unite 
our countries have just been again affirmed, and have received 
fresh confirmation in the manifestations of mutual sympathy 
which have been so eloquently made here, and have found so 
warm an echo in Russia. (Here a movement of deep interest 
was observable in the audience.) The intimate union of the 
two great Powers, animated by the most pacific intentions, and 
who, while able to make their rights respected, do not seek to 
injure in any way the rights of others, is a precious element of 
appeasement for the whole of humanity. I drink to the 
prosperity of France, to the prosperity of the friendly and allied 
nation, and to the gallant army and the splendid fleet of France. 
(Applause.) Let me repeat all our thanks and raise my glass 
in your honour. (Applause.) 


ON DEPARTING FROM FRANCE, 


Rheims, September 21st.—The Tsar expressed to 
M. Loubet his regret at leaving so soon, whereupon 
the President said, “You know that we should be 
happy to see you again, both the Empress and 
yourself.”. The Tsar replied, with great cordiality, 
‘I hope we shall come again soon.” On leaving France 
he wrote as follows to President Loubet :— 

Under the luminous impression of the few days spent in 
France, we, the Empress and myself, desire to renew to you the 
lively expression of the feelings which animate us in quitting 
French soil. Deeply moved, we pray you, M. le Président, to 
accept our sincere gratitude, and to be good enough to be the 
interpreter of it to all those who, with a touching cordiality, 
have taken part in the demonstrations of which we have been 
the object. It is to the French nation, so much loved and 
appreciated by Russia, that we address our sincere thanks, 


joining to them our warmest wishes. 


(Signed) NICHOLAS. 


A certain amount of negative praise can be given to 
those speeches. The Emperor at least succeeded in 
doing two things. He pleased his French hosts, and he 
did not excite any alarm outside the French frontier. 

Sarcastic observations have been made concerning the 
irony of circumstances which led the Emperor of Peace 
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to see nothing when he came to the West but armies 
and navies. It would, however, have been more just 
to say that the Emperor, who has a somewhat philo- 
sophic mind, may have attended the autumn manceuvres 
all the more readily inasmuch as he felt he was officiating 
at the obsequies of what had become a great ana- 
chronism. It is impossible to read the accounts sent 
home by the special correspondents who attended 
the manoeuvres both in France and Germany without 
feeling that M. Bloch is perfectly right, and that these 
great armies with their antiquated tactics are about as 
useful for practical warfare as if they were knights in 
armour or footmen with bows and arrows. If any army 
in actual war had manceuvred as the German and French 
armies did last month, it would have been annihilated. The 
infantry formed up in serried ranks along the skyline 
on a hill-top at half a mile distance and blazed away 
against machine guns which would have simply mowed 
them flat as the wheat before an American reaper. In 
like manner the cavalry charged stirrup to stirrup 
across open country which was swept by a hailstorm 
of bullets. It is simply incredible that experts so 
supremely devoted to their science as the directors of the 
great military machines of France and Germany should 
be so utterly unaware of the result of the improved 
weapons with which their men are armed. Regarded 
from this point of view, the Tsar must have seen in 
these great armies not so much gigantic man-slaying 
machines, ready for instant slaughter, but a monstrous 
survival from a past in which war was a possibility. 
It has now become a huge anachronism and abso- 
lutely inefficient for attaining the purpose for which it is 
nominally maintained. The magnificent charge of the 
French cavalry, in which men in dazzling uniforms rode 
like a solid living wall across an open plain, must have 
appeared to the Tsar, after the momentary thrill of excite- 
ment was past, as the hollowest of theatricalities. These 
are the vanishing memorials of a kind of war which is 
perishing before our eyes. 

The Emperor, however, did not come to France merely 
in order tosee thearmy. Why,then,did he come? Accord- 
ing to the malicious gossip of the Continent, he came in 
order to pave the way for a new Russian loan. But this 
is contradicted from St. Petersburg, and no announcement 
has been made as to any move in that direction. What is 
more probable is that he came to France in order to keep 
his allies in good humour. A man who has friends must 
show himself friendly, and an Emperor who has allies must 
occasionally pay visits to the allied Power. At the same 
time it is probable that the visit was taken advantage of 
in order to arrive at a clearer understanding upon 
various outstanding questions. There is, for instance, 
the question of the Sick Man in Constantinople, whose 
relations with France at this moment are very strained. 
Reuter reports that Count Lamsdorf and M. Delcassé 
agreed that the moment was unpropitious for pressing 
reforms upon the Sultan. That probably means that the 
increased power which modern weapons give to the 
defensive has given the Sultan a new lease of power in 
Europe. It is the one great drawback to a movement 
which otherwise seems to promise nothing but good. 
The lesson of the Boer war has given new heart to all. 
the smaller States in Europe, a result at which every 
friend of liberty must rejoice ; but it has also given frésh 
confidence to Abdul the Damned, who is less than ever 


disposed to yield to the menaces of European coercion. 
As for Europe, it has capitulated to the Assassin, while 
Lord Salisbury has eagerly followed the Kaiser’s lead in 
cultivating the alliance of the Unspeakable One. 

The only person who has ventured to make any definite 
announcement as to the decisions arrived at during the 
Russian visit is M. de Blowitz. His story is as follows :— 


On Friday the Tsar had a long conversation with M._ Loubet. 
Afterwards he had a long talk with M. Waldeck-Rousseau, and 
after the gala he asked M. Loubet for another interview, which 
also continued for some time, and in which some of the ques- 
tions raised during the conversation with M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
were discussed. Evidently it would be ridiculous to undertake 
to say what passed exactly at these talks, but I am able to affirm 
definitely that in all the conversations between the Ministers and 
the head of the State, the questions almost exclusively discussed 
were those pertaining to the Near and the Far East, the strained 
relations between France and Turkey, the necessity of obliging 
Turkey not to elude its engagements by a system of positive 
procrastination, and, therefore, the necessity of abolishing, as far 
as the Near East is concerned, the jealousy now existing between 
the Powers in order to make it possible to bring pressure to bear 
on the Sultan. 

Armenian affairs were also discussed, and Russia, which 
formerly, during the massacres, prevented energetic intervention, 
declares to-day that it is impossible for her to tolerate a fresh 
explosion, and that the Armenians have at present only two 
alternatives—either to become a Russian Protectorate or to 
continue the miserable existence which they are now leading. 
Far Eastern questions also were exhaustively threshed out, and 
Russia expresses her intention and will to co-operate with all her 
strength in the success of the future enterprises of France. I 
am almost in a position to affirm that there has been no question 
of, or only very rapid allusion to, the other interesting points 
now exercising the public mind. 

It is difficult to accept this as an authentic statement 
of Russian policy. The Russians do not want any more 
Armenian subjects. The Armenians already under their 
rule practically govern the Caucasus, nor do the Russians 
wish to come into collision with the Germans, as they 
would certainly do if they were to attempt to annex Asiatic 
Turkey. At the same time M. de Blowitz is probably 
right in thinking that until the Armenians make up their 
minds to accept a Russian Protectorate they must 
be content to put up with the uncovenanted mercies 
of the Turk. John Bright told the Armenian delegates 
that as far back as 1880, and it is quite as true to-day as 
it was then. 
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Faites fleurir Yespoir que la Haye « vu nalire? 
Dans Vélat du triomphe od vous allez parattre 
Dites les mots qu'il faut pour délivrer du faix 

La Nation qu meurt en invoquant les autres! 
Au-dessus des combats levez le drapeau blanc 

Et les peuples sortis du cauchemar sanglant 

En vous tendant les mains cmbrasseront les wdtres 
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II.—THE MILLENARY OF KING ALFRED. 


UCH happened in September that was the reverse 
of agreeable. In welcome contrast to the some- 
what sombre history of the month stands out the 

celebiation at Winchester of the Millenary of the death 
of King Alfred. Lord Rosebery, who unveiled Mr. 
Thornycroft’s statue of the Saxon hero-king, noted the 
fact that such celebrations have become much more 
common in the last quarter of a century than they were 
This he attributed to the growing con- 
sciousness of the British Empire. This is rather a 
far-fetched idea. It is not empire but race which has 
gained permanent hold of the minds of our people. The 
British Empire will pass ; the race will endure. Indeed, 
the present turbid tide of frothy Imperialism is running 
directly counter to the sentiment which did homage to 
King Alfred. For the prophets of the pseudo-Im- 
perialism—our Mr. Cooks and Mr. Perkses—are all 
engaged in blaspheming the doctrine of nationality, and 
teaching us that we must reconsider our ideas on the 
subject of the sacredness of nationalities, and show no 
scruple in trampling nationalities out of existence in the 
interest of Empire. That is not a doctrine which 
is likely to commend itself to men of the English 
race, who regard Alfred as one of their chosen heroes. 
Not as the representative of an invading empire, 
crushing the liberties of the weaker people beneath 
superior force, do we hold Alfred in reverence, but rather 
as the undaunted representative of an unconquerable 
race which never knew when it was beaten; which, 
although officially and practically regarded as finally 
crushed, nevertheless was able to rally again and again, 
finally to compel the insolent invader to retire beyond its 
frontiers. 


previously. 


Lord Rosebery’s speech in unveiling the statue was 
much more felicitous than his unhappy attempt to drag in 
Imperialism by the head and shoulders where it did not 
belong. As orator at large to the British Empire, Lord 
Rosebery has seldom made a more eloquent discourse. 
He said :— 


Mr. Mayor, my Lords, and Gentlemen,—We are here to-day 
to consecrate a great memory and to raise before our countrymen 
the standard of a great example, for 1,000 years ago there died 
in this city one who by common consent represents the highest 
type of kingship and the highest type of Englishman. Itis meet 
and fitting that we should celebrate such an occasion. Around 
King Alfred there has grown up a halo of tradition such as 
would dim a lesser man, though his personality stands out pure 
and distinct amid the legends. And yet for our purpose even 
the tradition is perhaps sufficient. ‘Uhe noble statue which I am 
about to unveil can only be an effigy of the imagination, and so 
the Alfred we reverence ray well be an idealised figure, for our 
real knowledge of him is scanty and vague. We have, 
however, draped round his form, not without reason, all the 
highest attributes of manhood and kingship. ‘The Arthur of our 
poets, the paladin King, without fear, without stain, and without 
reproach, is to us the true representation of Alfred. In him, 
indeed, we venerate not so much a striking actor in our history 
as the ideal Englishman, the perfect Sovereign, the pioneer of 
England’s greatness. (Hear, hear.) With his name we asso- 
ciate our metropolis, our fleet, our literature, our laws, our first 
foreign relations, our first efforts at education. (Hear, hear.) 
He is, in a word, the embodiment of our civilisation ; and yet 


so narrow was his stage, so limited his opportunities, that he 
would have marvelled not less than the son of Jesse or the son 
of Kish at the primacy to which he has been called and at the 
secular reverence which embalms his memory. Even at his 
best he ruled over but a province. He made no great conquests, 
he wrote no great books, he knew none of the splendours of 
wealth and dominion, there was nothing in him of the Alexander 
or the Cesar, he had none of the glories of Solomon save 
wisdom alone. (Cheers.) 

What, indeed, is the secret of his fame, of his hold on the 
imagination of mankind? It is, in the first place, a question of 
personality. He has stamped his character on the cold annals 
of humanity. How is thatdone? We cannot tell. We know 
only that two homely tales of his life—the story of his mother’s 
book and that of the neatherd’s hut—have become part of our 
folklore. His life, too—for at one time he is hunted with the 
deer as desolate as a defeated pretender, and at another ‘he is 
the predominant prince in his country and one of the rare 
Sovereigns recognised in the darkness of Europe—his life has 
those romantic elements which fascinate successive generations. 
But when all is said and done we cannot wholly explain it. The 
magnetism of history is an unexplored secret of nature. From 
another point of view we behold in his career the highest and best 
type of the qualities which we cherish in our national character. 
Note first his absorbed devotion to duty. ‘‘ This will I 
say,” he writes, “‘that I have sought to live worthily while I 
lived, and after my life to leave to the men who come after me 
a remembrance in good works”; and he gave himself, we are 
told, wholly, unreservedly, to his royal responsibilities and the 
charge of his people. Then he was the first Englishman of 
whom it is recorded that he never knew when he was beaten. 
(Cheers.) Sometimes the Danes crushed him, sometimes he 
crushed the Danes ; but he won in the end. (Cheers.) Nor 
was it only with these that he had to contend. In the best 
twenty years of the half-century that was his life he struggled 
against agonizing disease, and the paralysing apprehension of its 
recurrence. That he should have done so much is wonderful ; 
that he should have done so much under this disability is 
amazing. (Hear, hear.) Then he had the supreme quality of truth, 
frankness, candour, an open heart. His word was his bond. 
That is a quality which was then rare among princes, and is never 
too common (hear, hear) ; but it is one which Englishmen love. 
(Cheers.) He was known as the Truth-teller. It is a noble 
title, more distinguished than the vapid and prostituted epithet 
of Great. (Hear, hear.) In history he stands as Alfred the 
Truth-teller. Then he was a man, a complete man. What 
strikes one most in him, indeed, is his completeness. Complete 
is, 1 think, his distinctive epithet. Though profoundly pious, 
he was no auchorite. Though a King, not a pompous and 
mysterious phantom. Though a passionate seeker after know- 
ledge, not a pedant or a prig. He lived asa man among men, 
for he was ‘‘all things to all men” in the best sense of the 
word ; rejoicing in the society of his scholars, his priests, his 
huntsmen, his craftsmen, his farmers; interested in all worthy 
interests, mixing freely with his subjects, working and playing 
among them, but with a little scroll of high thoughts always in 
his bosom. A man among men, dealing all day with the com- 
mon affairs of life, but with the high ideal burning at his heart. 
(Cheers.) Is it not thus that great things are done? Is it not 
in the practical character fired half unconsciously with imagina- 
tion that the best of the Briton is seen? (Hear, hear.) And is 
there a higher specimen of this potent amalgam than Alfred ? 
(Hear, hear.) 

Then he was a King, a true King, the guide, the leader, the 
father of his people. He did for them all that in their barbarous 
condition they required, and in so working a limited work for 
them he wrought an immortal work for us. (Cheers.) He was 
the captain of all their enterprise, their industrial foreman, their 
schoolmaster, their lay Bishop, their general, their admiral, 
their legislator. On a small scale and therefore less, but without 
distorting vices and therefore greater, he was to his English 
kingdom what Peter was to Russia. And in working for his 
people, raising them, strengthening them, enlarging their hori- 
zons, he builded better than ke knew. His rude councillors were 
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the ancestors of our Parliament, his flotilla of galleys was the 
foundation. of our Fleet ; he first won an English victory at sea. 
He formed his casual levies into a powerful Militia, if not an 
army. He breathed the earliest inspiration of education into 
England, an inspiration vital then, which would be scarcely less 
precious now. (Cheers.) And he, with an eye for commerce 
and defence, gave us London, not as the first or the second 
founder, but as founder of the London which we know. (Hear, 
hear.) It is indeed less for what he did, great as were his 
achievements in relation to his opportunities, than for what he 
engendered that we now honour his name. He was cheered, we 
are told, in the distress of desertion and defeat by visions of the 
saints, who bade him be of good cheer; and little indeed could 
the hunted. King in his rushy concealment, amid the booming of 
the bitterns, have realised the awful destinies which awaited him 
and his people. (Hear, hear.) But suppose that in some such 
dream.a seer had led him up into a mountain and shown him the 
England which was to be, the England of which he had laid the 
foundations ; had not concealed from him the first dark hour in 
which his kingdom and race should be overwhelmed by a Norman 
invasion, of which the iron should enter the English soul—not 
to.slay, but to strengthen, to introduce, indeed, the last element 
wanted to compose an Imperial race; and then, passing over 
the ages, had solaced. him by showing him the new England 
as we see it, had led him to the banks of the Thames and had 
shown him the little Saxon fort developed into a world-capital 


and a world-mart, inhabited by millions, often crowded and , 


distressed, but familiar with comforts unknown to a Saxon 
Prince. Suppose that, guiding him through the endless maze of 
teeming dwellings, the seer had brought him toa palace where 
the: descendants of his Witan conduct a system of government 
which, remote indeed from perfection, is the parent of most 
Constitutions in the civilised world. (Hear, hear.) Not far 
removed, again, the Saxon King might have beheld another 
palace, consecrated to that jurisprudence which he himself, with 
a:solemn invocation to the Almighty, had raised from the dead. 
And then, passing down and beyond the Imperial river, he 
might have been brought within sight of the British Fleet, the 
offspring of his own poor boats, charged with the wardship of a 
fifth of the world, with the traditions of victory and supremacy, 
and not unequal to the trust. (Cheers.) Suppose, moreover, that 
there could have been spread before him the opulent and 


brilliant vista of English literature, that promised land 
for which he was to prepare but scarcely to enter. Suppose 
that he could have seen in an unending procession the 
various nations which own the free fatherhood of the British 
Crown, and not merely these, but those descendants of his 
sparse subjects who, aggregated no doubt from many other 
races, are yet the central source of the American people 
(cheers)—that people which, always divided from us by the 
Atlantic and often by differences of policy and aspiration, 
cannot, if they will, be wholly separated, and, in supreme 
moments of stress and sorrow, irresistibly join hands with us 
across the centuries and the seas. (Loud cheers.) Suppose, in 
a word, that he could have beheld as in an unfolded tapestry the 
varying but superb fortunes of that indomitable race by whose 
cradle he had watched. Would he not have seen in himself one 
of those predestined beings, greater than the great, who seem 
unconsciously to fashion the destinies and mark the milestones of 
the world? (Hear, hear.) And as he, looking forward, would 
have marvelled, so we, looking backward, marvel none the less, 
but proudly and gratefully consecrate this monument to the 
memory of Alfred the Great, Alfred the Truth-teller, Alfred the 
Father of his country, and of ours. (Cheers.) 


AN ALFRED MEMORIAL TABLET. 


A tablet to commemorate “ England’s Darling ”—the 
“ Mirrour of Princes”—has been placed in the Tate 
(Public) Library at Brixton. It is the gift of Mr. Richard 
C. Jackson, F.S.A., who has been an Alfred enthusiast 
for thirty years. He was so fortunate as to discover a 
print of a coin bearing the great king’s image ; and this 
tablet is modelled upon that coin effigy. The tablet 
strangely links the remote and the instant present, 
for the whole is realised in the new Dellagana (Ken- 
nington) “Kupron”—an entirely new method of 
formation in copper. Another Kenningtonian, Mr. 
Nicholls, was the sculptor in the substance which served 
as model for the copper. Dr. Garnett, C.B., unveiled 
the memorial. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


+ 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 

THE American Bishop J. W. Hamilton contributes a 
brief paper of personal tribute to the memory of the last 
President to the Contemporary Review. Bishop Hamilton 
has known Mr. McKinley for more than twenty years, 
met him often, and visited with him; was with him on 
his recent visit to the Pacific coast, and therefore feels 
justified in speaking of the man as he found him. He 
says that he was the typical American—a combination 
of Scotch, Irish, and English Puritan.. When he was 
Governor of Iowa he lost all his property through the 
misfortune of his business partners. It was made 
up for him in a week, against his protest, by his 
constituents all over the State. He was something 
more than superb in his management of political 
movements. He had no wrangling in his political 
household and very iittle discussion. During his 
administration there was an approach to the science 
of government such as had never been known in political 
circles at Washington. He had no enemies in either 
party, and no man had so many friends in any party. 
He made his own speeches and phrased his own 
sentences. He took with him his own stenographer and 
revised his own utterances before they went to the Press. 
His politeness converted more people to his way of 
thinking than were converted by argument. His unselfish 
consideration of every interest and every individual 
made all persons who came near him feel that he had a 
special interest in them. He played with children in 
California in such a way that they forgot who he was 
and thought him one of themselves. By every impulse of 
his nature the President threw himself across the path of 
the impatient people who were crying, “To hell with 
Spain ; remember the aine” ; and he only made war 
when he was carried off his feet by the raging of the 
multitude and the pride and resistance of Spain. He 
was stubbornly strong in pushing the Tariff even after 
he was defeated. If he was a political opportunist 
he did not miss his opportunity. In foreign policy 
his counsel was never hurried in times of the 
greatest crises, and his decisions were eminently 
discreet. It will never be known how much he per- 
sonally contributed to the alliance between che English 
and American peoples, an alliance more certain than if 
it had been offensive and defensive, drawn up for formal 
State purposes. Bishop Hamilton ventures to affirm 
that Mr. McKinley will be recognised in the future as 
one of the greatest leaders whom America has produced. 
No man who has filled the office of President approached 
more closely the symmetrical character. His earnest 
Methodist convictions distinguished alike his public and 
private character. 

When President McKinley lay dying, he is said to have 
murmured the familiar words of Miss Sarah Flower’s 
well-known hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to thee.” This 
hymn, which is also the favourite of our own Sovereign, 
was one that the late President was in the habit of hum- 
ming to himself. It divided his allegiance with New- 
man’s “ Lead, kindly light,” which many Americans have 
declared was his favourite hymn far excellence. 

Arrangements had been made—when his speedy 
recovery was regarded as certain—for the simultaneous 
singing of Newman’s hymn throughout the American 
Union at a given hour, but the sudden turn for the worse 
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led to the abandonment of this arrangement, and the 
hymn which he quoted on his death-bed was that in which 
all sorts and conditions of men in the great nation which 
had elected him as chief magistrate expressed their 
common sympathy and aspiration on the day of his 
funeral. Mrs. Bridges Adams, to whose work in Wool- 
wich I called the attention of my readers last month, 
was good enough to lend me for reproduction a copy of 
the volume in which the hymn originally appeared. 
Miss Sarah Adams contributed it to a volume of Sacred 











tt sae 
Sarah D. Adams 
(Author of “ Nearer, my God, to thee”). 

Songs and Anthems, collected for the use of the Theistic 
congregation which worshipped in Finsbury Circus, 
in a place where W. J. Fox then occupied 
the platform subsequently held by Mr. Moncure 
Conway. The book was interesting not merely on that 
account, but because it had originally belonged to her 
sister, who was probably the “Pauline” of Robert 
Browning, and who composed the original music to 
which the hymn was set. I reproduce on the next 
page the score of the music as it was written by Ellen 
Flower herself on the margin of the page on which her 
sister’s hymn was printed. It is an interesting historical 
souvenir of a hymn which will now take its place in the 
history of the English-speaking race. Mrs. Bridges 
Adams also lent me for reproduction a portrait of Miss 
Sarah Adams, a good woman of the Unitarian per- 
suasion, who probably little thought when she penned her 
hymn that it would one day be famous throughout the 
world as the death-psalm of the President of the 
American Republic. 
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_».,_.. NEARER, my God, to thee, 
SSS Nearer to thee! 
SS Len though it be a cross 
p That raiseth me: 

) Still all my song would be, 
= Nearer, my God, to thee— 
ee! 












Mian ening Lod Go Thar." learn & thse.’ 

Though like the wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 

Darkness be over.me, 
My rest a stone; 

Yet in my dreams I'd be, 

Nearer, my God, to thee— 

Nearer to thee! 

Meares my Yok le hee» Memanr & Then’ 

There let the way appear, 
Steps unto heaven ; 

All that thou send’st to me, 
In mercy given: 

Angels to beckon me 

Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee! 
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Neca ry God & Thee Nearar fr thee | 
Then with my waking thoughts, 
Bright with thy praise, 
Out of my stony griefs, 
Bethel I'll raise: 
So by my woes to be 
Nearer; my God, to thee— 









Mraaen my bet ath Kewrer (2 Thee / 
Or if on joyful wing 
Cleaving the sky, 
Sun, moon,.and stars forgot, 
Upwards I fly:. 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee!. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. PoULTNEY BIGELOW contributes to the Con- 
temporary Review a sketch of President Roosevelt, with 
whom he studied at the Law School and worked in the 
early days when both were members of the Free Trade 
Club in New York. He compares him to the Emperor 
William. There is only about a hundred days’ difference 
in their ages, and almost as many points of resemblance. 
In his youth Roosevelt enjoyed more pocket-money and 
liberty than his fellow-ruler of Germany. As a student 
he was remarkable for a certain dulness of uptake, and 
a dogged determination never to rest satisfied with any 
answer to his questions unless that answer was perfectly 
clear to him. 

AS FREE TRADER. 

When he first entered politics he was elected as an 
Independent. But soon after he took his seat in the 
New York Legislature he cast in his lot frankly with the 
Republicans. In 1885 he resigned from the Free Trad« 
Club, declaring, ‘““I am a Republican first: a Frec 
Trader afterwards.” Speaking of Mr. Roosevelt’s career 
as Civil Service Commissioner, Mr. Bigelow makes a 
remarkable statement. He says that on his last visit to 
the coast of China during the Spanish-American War, 
“T found that, with one exception, every American 
consul was a man who was regarded by his own fellow- 
citizens as unfit to associate with respectable merchants. 
I found but one who had been at his post for more than 
six months, not one who knew the language of the 
country, but one who knew anything about his duties, 
and that one had had his salary reduced because he 
belonged to the opposite party.” Hence, Mr. Bigelow 
says, there is no educated American who does not regard 
the reform of the Civil Service as the most important 
problem of the day--more pressing than the war with 
Spain or the acquisition of a colonial empire. 

HIS CHARACTER. 

Speaking of Roosevelt as a man, he says that the 
attention which he gives to health is a key to much of his 
success. He never allows himself to run down physically. 
His motto may be said to be “Sweat and be Saved.” 
He is terribly earnest at times, but is full of a delightfu? 
humour. His table talk is a perpetual fountain of 
anecdote and humorous incident, but when the war with 
Spain broke out his talk sounded to Mr. Bigelow like the 
ravings of a wild enthusiast ; but he was terribly in 
earnest. Mr. Bigelow heard from Admiral Dewey that it 
was Roosevelt who arranged for the battle which destroyed 
the Spanish fleet in Eastern waters on the Ist of May, 
1898. Roosevelt is a man of strong likes and dislikes. 
Another phase of his character is his directness and 
bluntness. No man is more free from affectation of 
superiority. He will speak to his coachman and his 
boatman with exactly the same consideration that he 
would use to the most important of his acquaintances. 
He has a tremendous respect for manhood, and mighty 
little for all that money or titles can do by way of 
imitation. 

IN FOREIGN POLITICS. 

Mr. Bigelow thinks that Roosevelt will do all that he 
possibly can to induce John Hay to remain in office. 
But he has little doubt that, like William II., he will soon 
be his own Prime Minister. He sees war clouds on the 
horizon, is determined to maintain the Monroe doctrine, 
and is anxious to place the country in such a state of 
preparedness as will make its violation a matter of 
difficulty. The day may come when a war in South 
America will invite German interference, and this action 
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may be sustained by one or more South American states. 
German public sentiment is ripe for such a contingency, 
and neither the American army or navy is at present in 
a position to prevent it. 

A BRITISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

Mr. Bigelow concludes his article by a suggestion that 
President Roosevelt would be the first to welcome an 
understanding between all branches of the English- 
speaking world, so that, to that extent at least, war would 
be impossible. Is it not time, he asks,that a congress 
of English-speaking, self-governing states and colonies 
should be called together for the purpose of establishing 
some form of supreme court that should take action in any 
differences between the members ofthe same? Forinstance, 
between Canada and the United States, Hong Kong and 
the Philippines, Australia and. Singapore, New Zealand 
and Samoa, and finally England and the United States. 
Mr. Bigelow thinks that the Boers might be invited to 
this congress, and such a solution would meet with 
immense support in America, and Roosevelt’s Dutch 
blood would naturally pulsate sympathetically at the 
notion of any arrangement of this sad war which pro- 
mised peace. The Boers are not a people who could be 
flogged into obedience. 

His FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 

Mr. W. Laird Clowes contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century and A fter‘an article about President Roosevelt. 
It is a very short article, and calls for comparatively 
little notice. “It is some years since,” he tells us, “in 
response to an invitation from Mr. Roosevelt to visit him 
in New York, I wrote to the effect that I could not then 
go to America, but that if I could, I would ask him later 
to give me the hospitality of the White House.” Writing 
‘concerning the attitude of the new President in relation 
to England, Mr. Clowes says :— 

Roosevelt is an American from crown to sole, and, where 
America is concerned, he will ever be the firmest and most 
unflinching, while at the same time the most courteous, cham- 
pion of what he believes to be her rights and interests. But he 
is not of the stamp of man that feels that his own country has a 
monopoly of all the virtues. He knows the world and mankind 
far too well for that. He likes life in England, and he has 
many English friends ; and, other things being equal, he would 
rather work with Great Britain than against her. Nor is he the 
kind of man who refuses to see both sides of a question that 
affects himself and his country. 

He has seen war, and he is no lover of it. He would prefer 
that his country should gain her legitimate ends and aspirations 
by peaceful means ; yet he will do his best to render her powerful 
at home and abroad, and he will never shrink from striking, 
should it seem to him that those legitimate ends and aspirations 
cannot be gained otherwise. Believe me, however, that he is 
no swashbuckler, no fire-eater, no ‘‘Jingo.” He will not, like 
Mr. Cleveland, play needlessly with powder. He will not 
assent to the despatch of gratuitously irritating state-papers, even 
on the eve of a Presidential Election. He has too exalted an 
idea of the dignity-of his country willingly to suffer her to utter 
a single official word which she does not mean and intend to 


abide by. 

THE Century for October is full of interest. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy paper is Mary G. Humphrey’s 
sketch of the “ Men of New Japan”—the makers of the 
modernised kingdom. The careers of several form part 
of the romance of politics. Of a more sensational turn 
is John M. Howell’s disclosure of the inside of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, the barbarities practised on the neophytes 
of art by the older students reflecting discredit alike upon 
profession and nation. “ How to cross the Atlantic in 
a balloon” is a question discussed by Mr. S. A. King. 
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| “ NOMINAL LIBERALS ”— 


MR. F. A. WHITE contributes his share in the West- 
minster Review to the funeral dirge over the defunct 
Opposition. He is writing on “ Universal Peace,” but 
begins with this uncompromising preface :— 

Who in the war of the Spanish succession sought to force a 
thick-lipped Austrian usurper on the Spanish throne against the 
will of the people and of the late king? Nominal Liberals. 
Who forced on the ludicrously wicked war of ‘* Jenkins’s ear ” ? 
Soi-disant patriots, Who maddened France and deluged 
Europe with blood for a quarter of a century? <A nominal 
Liberal—Burke. Who aided and abetted the Jingoes in 
violating the peace of Amiens by retaining Malta instead of 
restoring it to its lawful owner, Italy, from whom it had been 
stolen by a sceptred highwayman? Nominal Liberals. Who, 
with devilish malignity, nicknamed the peace of Amiens ‘‘a 
Regicide Peace”? The aforesaid Burke. Who prevented Fox 
from making peace with France? Nominal Liberals again—the 
Grenville lot. Who never once opened their lips against the 
hundred-days war, in which we forced upon France an effete 
race of kings that she loathed? Nominal Liberals. Who 
waged the most infamous war that ever disgraced humanity—the 
Opium War with China? Nominal Liberals—Melbourne and 
Co. Who was at the bottom of perhaps the most senseless war 
that ever was—the Crimean war? A sominal Liberal, the hail, 
fellow ! well met, of the very worst of wholesale murderers— 
Napoleon the Third—Lord Palmerston. Who stole Egypt 
and exiled the only patriot that unhappy land ever produced ? 
Nominal Liberals, who have since shown themselves in 
their true colours, and alas, a most true Liberal, too, 
betrayed by them into the snare. And lastly, who are now 
aiding and abetting the Jingoes in this most wicked war? 
Nominal Liberals—the Laodiceans, neither hot nor cold, whom 
the exile of Patmos ‘‘ spat out of his mouth,” like so many 
dead-alive snails ; the time-serving Byendses ; the Cheiropterous 
bats of the Greek fabulist ; ‘‘ the wolves in sheep’s clothing” 
of the Sermon on the Mount; the ‘‘false brethren,” the 
last but not the least ‘‘ peril” of the Apostle—Liberal 
Imperialists. 


Later, Mr. White says :— 


Were I, therefore, a schoolmaster, I would far sooner admit a 
boy with scarlet fever upon him, than as a party leader I 
would admit the Asquith conspirators into my ranks. 


—AND REAL. 


The Pro-Boer receives this month the flattering 
attentions of Blackwood and Macmillan. The chief count 
in their indictment is that he cherishes in the words of 
Blackwood, “ the muddleheaded notion that the code of 
morality prescribed for individuals is equally binding 
upon nations ” ; or as Macmillan more elegantly describes 
his party : “ To say that their rhetorical demands coin- 
cide largely with the ultimate ideals of humanity is only 
to condemn them as a political creed.” The vice of the 
Pro-Boer temperament is, according to the latter writer, 
“that it is only suited for the chamber and for the study, 
and not at all for the public life.” He goes on to offer 
the disappointed Idealist the singular consolation that 
“the code on which great nations act, and act with what 
passes for honour and success, is very different, not only 
from his own, but from that of the Sermon on the 
Mount.” As ifthe mildest idealist that ever lived needed 
one to rise from the dead to tell him great nations did 
not act up to the Sermon on the Mount! Blackwood is 
quite convinced that “it is the Pro-Boers who represent 
the ‘main stream’ of Liberal tradition,” and “ there 
can be no question, face Sir Edward Grey, that 
Mr. Gladstone, had he been spared, would have been a 
Pro-Boer.” 
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THE LATE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 


“A PERSONAL FRIEND,” who very much resembles 
Princess Radziwill, contributes to the North American 
Review an article upon the late Empress Frederick. The 
only doubt as to the authorship arises from the fact that 
while Princess Radziwill, in the Mew Liberal Review last 
month, praised the Empress for her tact, the present 
writer frankly admits that that was not her strong point. 
She says :— 

In character she resembled her mother, but she was wanting 
in that full measure of tact which so ‘characterised Queen 
Victoria through her long life and reign. As a horsewoman she 
was unequalled, and up to and even within the last three years 
she enjoyed riding. One of her suite in talking to me one day, 
attributed her fatal illness to a fall she had when riding one 
morning in the forest round Kronberg. 


Speaking of the Empress’s artistic tastes, she says :— 


She possessed a wonderful knowledge of Italian Art of the 
Renaissance, and was a devoted admirer of Italy, the Mother of 
Art. Her castle at -Friedrichshof was a museum in itself of 
precious works, pictures, and statuary. As a linguist she was 
unequalled, and could carry on a conversation in four languages 
with consummate ease. On one occasion, when I had the 
honour of lunching with Her Majesty, she addresssd me in 
Italian, saying : ‘* You will correct my mistakes, but I do love 
speaking the dear language’’; and she continued doing -so 
throughout lunch, 


On the last occasion on which she saw the Empress? 
she met her at Kronberg. She says :— 


I met her walking down the garden, evidently in pain ; but she 
greeted me with the same sweet, sad smile, never to be forgotten 
by those who knew her, and in the same soft, musical voice which 
was one of her greatest charms. When we were seated in the 
drawing-room she said: ‘‘ Have you brought me good news ? 
Are not these reverses in Africa awful? Has Lord Roberts 
arrived ? What do you think will happen?” and a thousand 
and one similar questions. After I had replied, she said: ‘I 
am working hard all day and every day at Tam o’ Shanters, 
comforters, and socks for the poor soldiers ; it is the only solace 
I have in these sad times, and it is the only way in which I can 
show my sympathy. As an Englishwoman, I could not return 
to Germany at the present moment ; the sympathy of the public 
is misdirected by the press, which is misinformed ; but, thank 
God, the sympathies of my son, the Emperor, are entirely with 
en and it is to the interest of Germany that they should 

© 50,” 


Although a staunch Protestant, she says she recollects 
th: Empress assisting at the opening of a new Roman 
Catholic church in 1895, and afterwards, in course of 
conversation, strongly supporting the claims of the little 
sisters at the Educational Convent simply on ‘account of 
the bright example they set and the admirable system of 
teaching they had estabiished. She maintains that the 
Empress has gone down to posterity as one of the most 
remarkable women of a royal race, the daughter of a 
great Queen, the mother of a powerful Emperor. 


HER PHILANTHROPIC EFFORTS—VIEWED FROM A 
CATHOLIC STANDPOINT. 


In Le Correspondant for September t1oth, Mr. L. 
Fiedler contributes a brief but sympathetic sketch of 
“The Social Work of the Empress Frederick,” which is 
especially interesting as appearing in one of the chief 
organs of the Catholic party in France. The Empress’s 
achievements, in the work of social reform, have not, this 
writer thinks, received their due share of attention or 
appreciation. She was essentially a philanthropist—in the 
sense of constantly endeavouring to+help women to 
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become more capable and useful members of the com- 
munity. She founded a number of institutions, notably 
the Lette-Verein and the Pestalozzi-Froebel- Haus, whose 
main object was to help poor and desolate girls to support 
themselves honourably. The Lette-Verein includes all 
manner of technical training, from photography to art 
needlework, and from shorthand to laundry work, and all 
taught at the lowest possible cost. The Pestalozzi- 
Froebel-Haus trained public school and kindergarten 
teachers ; while the Feierabendhaus, at Steglitz, is a 
house of retreat for superannuated governesses. For 
training a school for nurses, for an institution destined to 
meet the wants of the poor and suffering who will not apply 
to hospitals or relieving officers, as well as for various 
children’s hospitals and “ Holiday Colonies,” German 
women are indebted to her, whom her Catholic critic 
calls cette femme de ceur et de volonté. He concludes 
by the following remarkable statement :— 

When we think of what has been accomplished by this woman 
who, unhappily, professed disbelief in God, we cannot but 
appreciate what are called, sometimes with disdain, ‘‘ natural 
virtues ” ; and we wish we could see the needs of modern society 
as intelligently understood by those who have been mercifully 
enabled to hold a loftier faith and hope. 


- O09 ——— 


A “Christian” Carnival of ‘*‘ Lust and Loot.” 


“CHINA REVISITED” is the title of a paper in 
Blackwood, in which Mr. Alexander Michie sums up 
impressions of recent events in that distracted Empire. 
It does not make pleasant reading. United Christendom 
—with Japan thrown in—has achieved only “a grand 
fiasco” in diplomacy, and has shown “ Christian” 
civilisation in the most repellent light. This is the 
writer’s verdict :— 

Cupidity, in its two most potent phases, asserted its unholy 
dominion. The defencelessness of the Chinese was, in short, an 
invitation to lust and loot. It is not, of course, to be supposed 
that foreigners without distinction fell simultaneously under 
both forms of temptation ; but, exceptions excepted, in the 
general fellowship of lawlessness there is no rank or class or 
nationality in a position to throw stones at its neighbours, 

In all classes were individuals who kept their hands clean ; 
but, for the rest, soldiers and sailors, merchants and mission- 
aries, Jews and Gentiles, plunged headlong into the debauch. 
SpiesaYe. The West, taken off its guard, when it thought 
nobody was looking, stood revealed before the East, and the 
East assuredly cannot forget the object-lesson. 

It is some consolation to find in the same magazine, 
in an amusing review of the diary of “a Chinaman in 
London,” this estimate of the English character by 
Chang, former secretary to the Chinese Embassy :— 

Altogether, sincerity is their ruling principle, and a man who 
is untruthful, and does not keep to his engagements, is regarded 
as having lost his respectability, and as having forfeited his good 
name. They may be said to be severe in passing sentence on 
themselves. 





SUNDAY in the trenches is described in the Sunday 
Strand by Mr. John Mackie, who has been through eight 
battles and survived the siege of Wepener. He says 
that gambling is the curse of the army in Africa. Low- 
class Americans joined the Army merely to rake in the 
pay of their comrades. Several took their discharges 
with over a thousand pounds apiece in their pockets as 
a result of their gambling exploits. ‘The greatest 
gambler of all was a most’ inveterate coward.” When he 
had amassed £1,200, he tried to buy off taking his place 
in the firing line. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE AT PLAY. 
How TO BE HAPPY THOUGH WEALTHY. 

In Harmsworth’s Magazine for October Mr. W- 
T. Stead contributes a character sketch of the 
Scotch-American millionaire at Skibo. The modern 
millionaire, as Mr. Stead remarks, is not a typically 
happy man. But, he says— 


With Mr. Carnegie it is altogether different. 1 do not 
remember any 
man, either rich 
or poor, whose 
face is so con- 


stantly irradiated 
with a_ happy, 
complacent smile. 
After all, whether 
we build in mar- 
ble on a_ great 
estate, or make 
mud-pies in the 
street, the material 
does not make 
much = difference 
to the enjoyment 
that you get out 
of the occupation, and 
probably we could 
hardly give Mr. Car- 
negie’s temperament 
higher praise than to 
say that he enjoys the 
building of shooting 
lodges and the making 
of roads with as keen 
a zest as the street 
urchins feel in damming 
a gutter or turning cart- 
wheels in the roadway. 

Mr. Carnegie 
seems never to do 
anything except he 
does it weil. “He 
writes seldom, but 
he has never published an article which was not a model 
of lucidity, free from all affectation or any attempt at fine 
writing.” Mr. Morley is his favourite modern man of 
letters ; but his philosopher is Herbert Spencer. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Carnegie’s moun- 
tainous correspondence, Mr. 
Stead says :— | 

Mr, Carnegie is almost as sparing 
in his letters as Mr. Rhodes. There 
descénds upon Skibo Castle from all 
parts of the world a daily deluge of 
hundreds of epistles, from all sorts 
and conditions of men and women, 
propounding all manner of methods 
by which, in their opinion, the 
Carnegie millions might be utilised 
for the benefit of the world in 
general, and usually for the benefit 
of the letter-writer in particular. 
Of these hundreds of letters Mr. 
Carnegie does not see tens. 

Of Mr. Carnegie’s relations to 
his tenantry Mr. Stead gives a 
pleasant picture : 

He is among his retainers a man 
among men. To all the rest of the | 
world he is the owner of the modern 
Fortunatus’ purse, but to them he 





Andrew Carnegie going out 
fishing. 





Mrs. Carnegie. 
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Skibo Castle. 


is simply Andrew Carnegie, who is always in and out among 
them, pottering on about this thing and that thing, keenly 
interested in all that is going on around him, and always ready 
to second any of the many benevolent wishes of ‘* Madam” 
his wife. 

“Madam,” as Mr. Carnegie calls his wife and the 
mother of “ Little Missy,” his only child, is about as little 
known as is possible in the case of the wife of so well- 
known aman. Mr. Stead says :— 

“ Nothing,” Mrs. Carnegie told me, ‘“‘has ever been written 
about me, even in the American Press,” and she sincerely hoped 
that nothing ever would be, either in America or here. ‘* All 
that you can say of me, if you want to say anything,” she said, 
laughing, ‘‘is that I am the unknown wife of a very well-known 
man.” ‘* But you must add,” said Mr. Carnegie, as he over- 
heard her remark, ‘‘ that she is, nevertheless, the power behind 
the throne.” 

[These tllustrations are published by the courtesy of the proprietors of 

Harmsworth’s Magazine.| 


OBB ODD DD DD AD 


CERTAIN novel impressions from North-East Africa 
are reported in the September 
Geographical Fournal by Mr. 
James J. Harrison. On a jour- 
ney from Zeila to Lake Rudolf 
he met a party of Gallas hunting. 
“They were fine men, and 
splendidly mounted, but entirely 
nude, excepting a few who wore 
a bit of skin on the shoulders. 
Having never seen a white man 
before, they exhibited much 
astonishment at our boots, think- 
ing they were our feet with only 
one toe!” A little further on it 
was the white man’s turn to be 
surprised. “ We found quite a 
new currency—thin bands of 
iron two feet long, one inch wide, 
sixteen of which go to the Abys- 
sinian dollar; they are called 
‘dorma,’” This is a new fact 
for economic writers on currency 
to note and reproduce. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION, 
By PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH contributes to the orth 
American Review for September an interesting essay 
upon the present political situation in England. I am 
delighted to find that Professor Goldwin Smith, although 
as much opposed to Home Rule as ever, is compelled to 
admit—first, that the Irish representation cannot be cut 
down ; and secondly, that the Irish demand for Home 
Rule has been immensely strengthened by recent events. 
He says :— 

The case of the Irish Nationalists, it must be owned, has 
been morally strengthened by recent events. ‘To be a member 
of a peaceful, industrial, and commercial kingdom is one thing ; 
to be a member of a militarist and marauding empire, challeng- 
ing the world to arms, would be another. If Mr. Chamberlain 
proceeds, as he threatens, to punish Ireland by a reduction of 
her representation, he will probably find the North of Ireland 
united with the South, and a serious undertaking before him. 


Of the position in which England and its Opposition 
finds itself at the present moment Mr. Goldwin Smith 
says :— 

The situation, in fact, is a signal and almost appalling proof 
of the temporary autocracy which a Government may obtain by 
plunging the nation into a war. 


He is naturally very gloomy in contemplating the 
present state of public opinion in this country, of which 
Mafeking is a sign and symbol. He says :— 

The ‘‘ Mafeking night,” with its immense carnival of riot and 
debauch, bespoke the political tendencies of a populace which is 
said to supply eighty thousand customers, men, women and 
children, every night to the gin palaces and saloons, 

Apart from the debauchery of our lower classes, the 
influence of the Colonies upon British policy seems to 
him. almost an unmixed evil. He says :— 

The influence of the Colonies on British politics since they 
have been brought into closer relations with the mother country 
has been, and is likely to be, Tory. 

The English-speaking man over-sea is apt to throw his 
influence in the wrong direction, even although he no 
longer lives.in the colony. Mr. Smith says :— 

To the influence exercised on British politics by Colonial 
worship of Royalty and love of titles has been recently added: 
the strong development of a similar propensity on the part of 
many wealthy Americans. 

Mafeking mobs and colonial snobs and the indirect 
influences of American wealth combine to render the 
prospect of free institutions in England very gloomy. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith says :— 

The fact is that if you are content with being a nation, you 
may have a free constitution ; if you choose to have an Empire, 
you must have an Emperor. That this is true will be found by 
the United States as much as by Great Britain. But the love 
of territorial aggrandisement has not as yet so far prevailed over 
the love of liberty that Great Britain is ready to put herself 
under an Emperor. This sudden and violent plunge into Im- 
perialism and Militarism is not unlikely, unless Great Britain is 
involved in a great war, to be followed by a recoil. 


He thinks it possible that the Liberals may rally, after 
the war, in an attack upon the State Church ; but he has 
little hope of any permanent amelioration arising from 
such tactics. The root of the evil, in his opinion, is to be 
found in the party system, a system which makes all legis- 
lation, instead of statesmanlike, more or less demagogic. 
Switzerland, he thinks, has opened for herself a door, and 
has perhaps indicated a way of escape for us from the 
evils of party government. The whole article is very well 
worth careful and attentive consideration. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLISH LIBERALISM. 

To the first September number of the Nouvelle Revue 
M. Jadot contributes an interesting paper on English 
Liberalism. After giving an account of the anti-war 
Imperialistic portions of the Liberal party, M. Jadot 
traces the occurrences of the recent schism to what he 
calls the indiscretion of Mr. Morley at the dinner of the 
National Reform Union, which was followed by Mr. 
Asquith’s speech. He shows that the Liberal party was 
only preserved from a schism analogous to that which 
rent it in twin in 1886 by dint of recognising that each of 
its adherents was free to think as he liked about the war. 
The action of Lord Rosebery which followed, his letter 
and his speech at the City Liberal Club, had the effect, 
according to M. Jadot, of really strengthening, while 
apparently weakening, the Liberal Party. Lord Rose- 
bery’s tardy epigrams and retrospective criticisms seemed 
to M. Jadot to reduce him to a certain level of insignifi- 
cance. The fact that London is so overwhelmingly Tory 
in its Parliamentary representation, and so Liberal as 
regards the London County Council elections, appears in 
M. Jadot’s eyes to prove that the Liberal party does not 
enjoy the confidence of the nation in Imperial politics 
and in all that concerns the safety of the Empire, but 
on the other hand the country regards it as the only 
party from which domestic reforms can be hoped for, 
such as the reform of the House of Lords, legislation 
against drunkenness, the housing of the working 
classes, educational reform, and old age pensions. 
M. Jadot notes the hopes which Lord Rosebery ex- 
pressed that the Liberal party would in time purge itself 
of all those elements which he calls anti-national, and so 
obtain the support of the country for the realisation of 
its domestic reforms. M. Jadot sees clearly the appalling 
failure which followed this attempt of Lord Rosebery to 
create a third party which should be freed from Home 
Rule and other compromising alliances, and which 
should consist of the Liberal Imperialists together with 
as many Unionists as could be detached from their 
present allegiance. He also throws a elear light on the 
differences between Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith. 
The latter, he thinks, is right in desiring to found a 
national Liberal party, without holding out inducements 
to the apostates of 1886, and without eliminating the 
important section of which Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man is the head. In fact, Mr. Asquith bases himself 
on the traditions of Liberal loyalty which is merely 
embarrassing to Lord Rosebery. In a_ remarkable 
peroration M. Jadot declares that the Liberal party, 
which has played so great a part in the creation and in 
the development of the British Empire, cannot be 
accused of hostility towards that Empire, except by the 
influence of blind and transitory passion. It is a lively 
sense of responsibility which makes the Liberal party 
distrust this new-fangled Imperialism, of which the end 
of the nineteenth century furnishes such remarkable 
examples. M. Jadot, in fact, anticipates that the years 
immediately to come will see the British public returning 
to the old Imperialism, which existed so long without the 
name and was none the worse for that. 

BBB BBB 

“THE making of a bottle of scent” affords Mr. 
Frederic Lees a theme for an interesting article in the 
Lady’s Realm for October. In gathering flowers for 
scent-making, each flower has to be gathered at some 
particular time of day. Pinks only yield their scent after 
having been two or three hours in full sunshine, but roses 
must be gathered as soon as open, and jasmine before 
sunrise. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN. THE REVIEWS. 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 
By M. POBYEDONOSTSEFF. 


THE Procurator of the Holy Synod of Russia con- 
tributes to the North American Review for September a 
short paper entitled “ Russia and Popular Education,” 
which may be regarded as the official Russian reply to 
Prince Kropotkin’s recent attack upon the educational 
policy of the Russian Government. M. Pobyedonostseff 
begins, as all Russians begin, by reminding. the Western 
world that analogies between their own systems and that 
of Russia are necessarily misleading -— 

Russia is a ‘* world” apart, and her civilisation has not passed 
through the discipline of several centuries of culture as has that 
of Western countries. 

Replying seriatim to the complaints of Prince Kro- 
potkin as to the meagreness of the amount granted to 
elementary schools and the inadequacy of the schools 
themselves, M. Pobyedonostseff says that this accusation 
is based upon complete ignorance of facts, owing, pro- 
bably, to the Prince not having kept himself acquainted 
with the enormous progress which has taken place since 
he left Russia. He has no knowledge of the village 
clergy schools. There are in Russia—first, the schools 
established by the Minister of Education ; secondly, 
those maintained by the Zemstvos, and thirdly, those 
which are attached to the ecclesiastical parishes. 

A NEW DEPARTURE. 

M. Pobyedonostseff says :— 

The schools of this last class either did not exist at all in 
Kropotkin’s time, or, if they existed, they were completely 
neglected ; whereas, under the reign of Alexander III., they 
were placed on a new footing and grew rapidly. In spite of 
all Kropotkin may say from his biased point of view, the schools 
of this third class are the most serviceable to Russia, Even in 
the least cultivated regions, churches are to be found ; and it is 
these churches of our country which, existing everywhere, sow 
the seeds of civilisation among the poor who inhabit these 
wastes that are veritable centres of light in darkness. It must 
be remembered that with such a state of things the main 
question in these regions is not that of beginning at once to 
instruct in the sciences, but that of inculcating in the people’s 
minds notions of what is right and wrong, just and unjust, true 
and false; of teaching them the alphabet, teaching them 
writing, and teaching them the principles of the Gospel. 

M. Pobyedonostseff asserts that what Prince Kropotkin 
says about the incapacity of the village clergy is certainly 
unjust. The State hands over to these parish schools 
about six million roubles a year, and a similar sum or 
more is supplied by voluntary contributions. 

THE TSAR AND THE STUDENTS. 

Passing from the question of the elementary schools, 
M. Pobyedonostseff denies that the study of comparative 
State law has ever been prohibited, excepting for a very 
short time in the universities ; and then he contradicts in 
detail the account which Prince Kropotkin gave of the 
personal intervention of the Emperor in the case of the 
Kieff student disorders. He says that Prince Kropotkin’s 
story is false from beginning to end. As for the assertion 
that the Emperor issued personal orders for the sending 
of the refractory students to Port Arthur, M. Pobyedo- 
nostseff says :— 

Our Emperor never issues such orders on his personal responsi- 
bility. He contents himself with confirming the decisions of the 
various executive councils and the resolutions of his ministers in 
cases prescribed by the law. The decree concerning the military 
service of students guilty of creating an agitation against the 
university curriculum was published: independently of any initia- 
tive on the part of the Emperor. The ministers, in a Cabinet 
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meeting that had been called in consequence of these university 
disorders, deemed it necessary to have recourse to this punish- 
ment, and their resolution was submitted for the Emperor’s 
approval. A regulation was published, according to which the 
application of the penalty in each case was made to depend on a 
special committee comprising the ministers whose departments 
were concerned, and the decisions of this committee were to be 
valid in law without needing an imperial sanctior. The Kieff 
affair, therefore, was settled in this way, and the will of the 
Emperor had no share in it. 
DENIALS. 

An astonishing story is told by Prince Kropotkin to 
the effect that the Committee of Ministers had assumed 
the ré/e of a Ministry, had discussed the Imperial order 
and insisted upon its withdrawal ; that it had refused to 
acquiesce in the will of the Tsar to proclaim a state of 
siege, and had obtained the dismissal of General Kleigels 
from the post of Chief of Police in St. Petersburg. 
M. Pobyedonostseff, commenting on this, says that there 
is not a word of truth in it :— 

No such thing did take place or could take place, for anything 
of the kind would have been contrary to all law; and, as a 
matter of fact, rightly or wrongly, General Kleigels has never 
ceased occupying his functions as Chief of Police. 

Incidentally M. Pobyedonostseff takes occasion to con- 
tradict the story that Bogolépoff, the murdered Minister 
of Education, was his creature. He says :— 

Until his appointment, Bogolépoft was quite unknown to me, 
and afterwards we remained as strangers to each other. Indeed, 
he was, if anything, hostile and opposed to me, and never once 
consulted me. 

BREAKDOWN OF DEMOCRACY, 

Finally M. Pobyedonostseff concludes by falling back 
upon his favourite doctrine that constitutional government 
is breaking down all over the world. He says :— 

France, Austria, Germany, Italy all feel themselves powerless 
to make headway with their badly-working representation and 
their present parliamentary machinery. One may safely assert 
that this question is one of the most important in political science, 
a fatal problem of the Sphinx placed for solution between the 
nineteenth and twentieth century. 

This being the case, he naturally does not welcome the 
invitation extended to him by Prince Kropotkin to 
exchange the Russian autocracy for what he regards as a 
more or less discredited system of government. 

2 
Water-Tube Boilers. 

Mr. JOHN PLATT writes upon marine water-tube boilers 
in the September Exginecring Magazine ; he says :— 

The experience gained from the study and use of the exprcss 
boilers leads one to claim the following advantages over 
the boilers of the large straight-tube type: saving in 
weight ; smaller number of units possible, and hence fewer 
steam fittings to take care of; low stack temperature, and 
quicker steaming. In the types having small bent tubes—owing 
to the flexibility of the tubes—freedom from straining at the 
tube ends; positive and vigorous circulation, and hence no 
possibility of steam pocketing. These advantages have been 
fully made use of only by the Germans. They are now work- 
ing on the principle that for fast cruisers and battle-ships the 
ideal system is made up of an installation consisting of two- 
thirds water-tube boilers of the small bent-tube type and one- 
third cylindrical or Scotch boilers. It is claimed by them that 
the lighter weight, ability to stand extreme forcing should it be 
necessary, and quick-steaming power of the express boilers of 
the class above named, make it for tactical reasons the best 
possible for this class of ship. The cylindrical boiler, with more 
reserve of water, and better adaptability for use with, impure 
water, is used for slow cruising and in port for evaporator and 
electric-light work. 
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THE EVIL PLIGHT OF FINLAND. 
A LAMENT AND A REMONSTRANCE. 

THE September number of the Forum publishes an 
article from the pen of Eugene Limedorfer, a Swede, 
now resident in New York. The article is entitled 
“Finland’s Plight,” and it is a bitter indictment of the 
Bobrikoff policy in Finland. Mr. Limedorfer writes with 
intense animosity, but the facts which he mentions, so 
far as they can be substantiated, justify a profound 
lamentation on the part of those who wish well to Russia 
and to Finland asan integral part of the Russian Empire. 
An evil spirit seems to have entered into the empires of 
the world at the present moment, and with one consent 
they appear to be doomed to adopt a policy of suicidal 
folly in dealing with the smaller nations that nestle under 
the shadow of their flag. 

No Englishman can afford to cast a stone at Russia 
for anything that is being done in Finland ; for, mistaken 
and unfortunate though the Bobrikoff policy may be, it is 
not to be compared for infamy with the policy which the 
British Government is pursuing against the two small 
Republics of South Africa. Nevertheless, as one who for 
all his life has been an uncompromising friend of Russia, 
I can only express my intense sorrow and bitter regret 
that the reign of Nicholas II. should have been tarnished 
by the inauguration of a policy which lends itself even to 
the exaggerated indictment of Mr. Limedorfer. It is 

nonsense to say that the Russians aim at the total exter- 
mination of the Finnish nation, but they have unfortu- 
nately given only too much reason to the Finns to believe 
that the constitutional liberties under which they have 
grown up prosperous and loyal subjects of thejTsars are 
in danger of being sacrificed to the reactionary prejudices 
of the Bobrikoff school. 

THE MILNER OF FINLAND. 


Bobrikoff is the Milner of Finland, one of those. men 
who appear to be raised up from time to time to set back 
the tide of progress and to destroy the best features of an 
imperial system by exaggerating the element of authority. 
That the Tsar contemplates with any approval the 
excesses to which the Bobrikoff school are committing 
themselves, however reluctant he may be to put down his 
foot upon these dangerous and pernicious interferences 
with a system which by universal consent has worked 
admirably for a century, cannot be believed. Things are 
now rapidly reaching a point which renders his interfer- 
ence indispensable. Mr. Limedorfer is not up to date in 
his information. He takes no account of the struggle 
which is going on in the imperial council on the subject 
of the military contingent. He asserts that Finland is 
required to furnish annually 7,200 men between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-two, and he argues that as they 
must all remain for five years in active service and 
belong for thirteen years to the‘reserved forces, this is 
equivalent to keeping 36,000 Finns on constant military 
duty, while 92,000 more would be called out every year 
for six weeks’ manceuvres. 

MILITARISM AND EMIGRATION. 

Count Muravieff certainly told me when I was in St. 
Petersburg that they did not want any more soldiers 
from Finland ; they only wished to assert the principle 
that they would not take any more until the Finnish 
Diet would vote the increased cost of their maintenance, 
and no one is more keenly alive than the Emperor 
himself to the anachronism of forcing excessive mili- 
tarism upon the Finns at the very moment when Russia 
has done such noble work before the world in impeaching 
the principle of militarism everywhere. That the Finns 
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abhor this compulsory military service there is no dis- 
pute. Mr. Limedorfer says :— 

The Finns were never a migrating race until the Russians 
became their masters. 
young men who left the country rose to 16,000 in 1899; and in 
1900, in spite of the fact that the emigration of men liable to 
military service has been forbidden under the severest penalties, 
not less than 36,000 of them emigrated. No young man above 
the age of sixteen is now allowed to leave the country, in any 
circumstances, 

THE RUSSIAN CENSORSHIP. 


Mr. Limedorfer complains bitterly of the introduction 
in use of the Russian language in all official departments 
in public offices, and he has more ground for his com- 
plaint about the introduction of the censorship. He 
says :— 

The Russian censor system was introduced with all its horrors 
and detestable infamies. And here again a renegade Finn was 
found to do the dirty work of the Governor. Senator Yrji 
Koskenen, the censor, is at the present time more detested than 
even Bobrikoff or Pobiedonostsetf. The record of Koskenen’s 
doings speaks for itself. Under his censorship there were 375 
interferences with the press in 1899, and nearly 1,000 in 1900, 
as compared with 40 in 1897, and 12 in 1898. He has refused 
to allow the formation of philanthropic, scientific, or literary 
societies. He has dissolved the. Finnish Medical Association, 
for instance, and has threatened to extinguish the Finnish 
Geographical Society. He defends his action by the specious 
plea that these societies are in reality nothing else but clubs for 
political agitation. Bobrikoff has gone even further, having 
long ago prohibited any meetings for the discussion of political 
or economic questions. 

AN IMBECILE OFFICE. 


Considering how much the Russians suffer from a 
censor in their own country, this is one of those Russian 
institutions which cannot be recommended for export 
outside the frontiers of Russia proper. The Russian 
censor, by-the-bye, has just forbidden the publication in 
Russia of the pamphlet of the International Union, an 
association which was brought into existence expressly 
for the purpose of making propaganda in favour of the 
adoption of the Hague principles of peace and arbitration. 
There is no limit to the idiocy and imbecility of the 
Russian censor, and all that can be said is that the im- 
becility and idiocy are inherent in the office. The British 
officers who are acting as censors in South Africa are 
behaving just as foolishly as the Russian censors, one of 
their recent exploits being to proclaim that no newspaper 
whatever should be circulated in a certain district until 
twenty-one days after the date of publication. 

RUSSIAN PROSELYTISM. 

Another complaint made by Mr. Limedorfer is of the 
attempt to convert the Finns into orthodox Greeks. 
This is curiously inconsistent with M. Pobyedonostseff’s 
well-known horror of propagandism. Mr. Limedorfer 
says :— 

With the Russian regiments and the Russian office-holders 
came the Russian church. According to the census, Finland 
has 2,234,547 Lutherans, and only 45,000 members of the 
Russian orthodox church, mainly on or near the eastern frontier, 
where Russia adjoins Finland. Still, no one may hold an office 
in the higher administrative service who is not a communicant of 
the orthodox church. Church attendance being compulsory in 
the army as well as in the civil service, a pretext for importing a 
large number of Russian priests (fofes) was readily found. 
Then followed, as a matter of course, the erection of churches, 
so that to-day there is hardly any community of considerable 
size which is not compelled to maintain at least one Russian 
church and its popes. While, however, the authorities can force 
the Finns to pay the expenses of a church to which they do not 
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care to belong, they cannot compel them to attend the services, 
and a church attendance of from half-a-dozen to a dozen people 
is nothing extraordinary. 

RUSSIA IN THE SCHOOLS. 


His last head of complaint is directed against the 
Russian policy in relation to the schools. He says :— 

In the high schools the time devoted to the study of the 
Finnish and Swedish languages and their literature has been 
reduced from twelve hours a week, taking the average of the 
various schools, to five. Russian, which was only optional for 
the student, has been made obligatory, and occupies the atten- 
tion of the students to the extent of more than ten hours a week. 
Russian history, Russian geography, and the Russian religion, 
in the sense of the Russian Church, are taught during the hours 
which were previously devoted to foreign languages, general 
history, and the rudiments of modern science. Of course all 
these proceedings can have one meaning only, the forcible 
Russianisation of the Finnish youth. According to a govern- 
mental edict the Swedish and Finnish languages will cease in 
the fall of 1901 to be the languages in which lectures are to be 
given at Helsingfors University. Russian will become the 
official language ; and, since only very few of the professors are 
proficient enough to lecture in Russian, they will have to resign 
or else will be removed as incompetent. 

THE WORKS OF THE DEVIL. 

Granting that Mr. Limedorfer lays on the black paint 
too thickly—granting that his accusations about the 
wish of the Russians to exterminate the Finns are 
absurd, nevertheless there remains the fact that a system 
which worked well, and which every friend of Russia on 
the Continent has for years used as their chief object- 
lesson to prove that the Russian system was compatible 
with home rule, freedom, education, civilisation and 
progress, is being wantonly destroyed by Bobrikoff 
and his myrmidons, being moved thereto not by the 
Emperor but by the devil. We see the same agency at 
work in South Africa, and protest unavailingly against 
the work of Satan, which has for two long years been 
advertised to the world in the blaze of burning farms. 
We have made South Africa hell. Why should the Tsar 
allow Bobrikoff to follow in our evil footsteps in a province 
which for a hundred years has been a contented and 
prosperous bulwark of his north-eastern frontier ? 





WARS AND RUMOURS OF WARS. 
THE PERILS OF JINGO POLICY. 


THE Fortnightly Review for October contains several 
articles which bring into clear relief the perils which we 
incur as the result of the policy of the present Govern- 
ment. One of these articles is written by Mr. H. 
Whates, and is entitled “A Year of Lord Lansdowne.” 
Another is by Captain Gambier, and is entitled “ The 
Kaliph and the Money-lenders”; and the third is by 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, and is called “ The Problem 
of Central Europe.” Mr. H. Whates’s article is much 
the most alarming of them, although it is not intended to 
be. Mr. Whates thinks a great deal of Lord Lansdowne 
as a Foreign Minister. It is this which makes his 
article so serious, for it is not as an assailant but as an 
admirer that he informs us that Lord Lansdowne, in the 
short twelve months in which he has been at the Foreign 
Office, has brought us to the brink of war with one great 
Empire, and has laid the train for going to war with the 
United States of America. Notwithstanding this, Mr. 
Whates declares the following to have been Lord Lans- 
downe’s characteristics as Foreign Minister :— 

Rapidity as well as sureness of decision, fearlessness of mind, 
the acceptance of risks and heavy personal responsibility, 
steadiness of will, inflexibility of purpose—these are the qualities 
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exhibited ; and, allied with them, are moderation of tone, a 
perfect reasonableness about non-essentials, and a spirit of 
conciliation. 

PREPARING WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

After this exordium it is somewhat startling to be told 
that— 

Lord Lansdowne has deliberately and definitely prepared the 
way for war with the United States, or for a surrender by Great 
Britain of a position to which she has clung tenaciously for half- 
a-century ; for if the United States once abrogates the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty we must either fight or yield. 

Of course we have always been face to face with these 
alternatives, but what Mr. Whates seems particularly to 
admire in Lord Lansdowne is that he has led up to war, 
and has made it much more difficult for us to make the 
inevitable surrender. To use his own phrase, Lord 
Lansdowne has not hesitated to confirm the country in, 
and still deeper to commit it to, a line of policy leading 
logically to war if present tendencies in the United States 
should continue to develop. A more damning indictment 
of Lord Lansdowne’s policy could hardly be framed. 

HOW TO SETTLE THE CANAL QUESTION, 

The very number of the Fortnightly Review which con- 
tains Mr. Whates’s paper opens with a leading article 
upon the limits of American supremacy, the writer of 
which urges us, in the strongest possible terms, to tear 
up the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty without further loss of 
time. It would be an even worse mistake than squab- 
bling about Port Arthur if we do not allow America to do 
precisely what she wishes ‘to do about the Nicaragua 
Canal. Hence, if Lord Lansdowne is committed to a 
policy of war over the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, as his 
panegyrist declares, he has committed a criminal blunder 
which even if it stood alone would be sufficient to damn 
his foreign policy. 

RISKING WAR WITH RUSSIA. 

But unfortunately it does not stand alone. _‘ For, again 
upon the authority of his panegyrist, he deliberately 
brought this country to the verge of war with Russia in 
order to secure the defeat of the Russo-Chinese Treaty 
for the settlement of Manchuria. This was a very 
remarkable fact, says Mr. Whates— 
for Lord Lansdowne achieved it amid conditions which made 
the risk of a collision with Russia and the cataclysmic events 
which might follow such a disaster, doubly dangerous for Great 
Britain if her military and financial commitments in South 
Africa are taken into account. It is difficult to see how war 
could have been avoided if Russia had not given way. 

Compared to the recklessness with which Lord Lans- 
downe has involved us in risk of war with Russia and 
the United States, it is difficult to hear with patience Mr. 
Whates’s panegyric upon his caution in refusing to follow 
up our advantage against the Mad Mullah or to attempt 
to establish British authority in Somaliland. Mr. Whates 
thinks that Lord Lansdowne is a highly successful 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. If he continues as Mr. 
Whates tells us he has begun, Heaven save us from 
such success ! 

GERMANY OPPOSING RUSSIA. 

In his paper on the Kaliph and the Money-lenders, 
Captain Gambier professes to see a deep-laid plot on the 
part of Russia to use France for the purpose of checking 
Germany in the Near East. As a result of the recent 
manceuvres, Captain Gambier says :— 

Either Germany must uphold her pretensions in Constantinople 
and back up the Sultan, or she must abandon her railway schemes 
in Persia, and this at the bidding of France. This can hardly 
be considered a particularly agreeable position for a nation of 
such self-esteem, but I defy any one to point out the weak part 
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of this argument, And not only is Germany in a cleft stick, but 
-France as well, for whilst Germany must select one of two 
courses, both dangerous, France is held in the embrace of the 
Great Bear of the North by bonds from which there is no 
possible escape. 

ENGLAND IN SUPPORT. 


Captain Gambier may be right or may be wrong con- 
cerning the true inwardness of the Franco-Russian 
intrigues at Constantinople. But the serious part of his 
paper is that in which he insists that England has practi- 
cally made herself the accomplice of German designs in 
‘the Levant. Captain Gambier has just returned from a 
tour on the Continent, and his evidence is worth quoting 
as a first-hand witness to the extent to which the policy 
of the present Government has weakened British prestige 
on the Continent. He says :— 

It has been my privilege during the last half of the present 
year to have come in contact with some of the leading states- 
men and prominent Naval and Military men in several of the 
principal countries of Europe—that is, in France, Russia, 
Germany, and Austria—and in conversation with these persons I 
have been forcibly struck with the growing idea that as regards 
this phase of the Near East Question, England is practically a 
quantité negligeable. 

I freely admit that this view of England’s present impotence 
is largely to be attributed to the extraordinary degree of hatred 
there is against us all over the world—but that does not alter 
ihe fact that serious people deal seriously with British interests as 
though they no longer existed. It is unnecessary to point to 
China. It is precisely the same everywhere—in Samoa, in 
Newfoundland, on the banks of the Niger, in the islands of the 
Pacific (the New Hebrides), in the United States (Nicaragua 
Canal), in Morocco, and in the Persian Gulf. | We have only to 
be confronted by a first or second rate Power, and we instantly 
eat our words, withdraw our fleets, and shuffle out of everything 
we have said. I am repeating the opinion of dozens of well- 
informed foreigners who take this view of Lord Salisbury’s 
Government. 

Looking at things as they are, without being the least an 
alarmist, I do not think it unlikely that a European coalition— 
France, Russia, and Germany—should be formed against us. 
Almost everything seems to point to the present as a happy 
moment for such an enterprise. 

I know no single epoch in our history when we have stood so 
low as we do now in European opinion, whilst every Blue Book 
reluctantly wrung out of the Government seems to justify this 
estimate of us. I find it the rooted conviction in every country 
in Europe that we shall finally give back the Boers their uncon- 
trolled independence, whilst the practicability of bringing us to 
our knees by a simultaneous attack is the stock essay in half the 
military journals in Europe. Our complete abdication in China 
of both military and naval pre-eminence has been the last straw. 
Under present circumstances is it any wonder that the British 
Lion has become the symbol abroad for a toothless, unhappy, old 
creature in whose half-blinded eyes the Eagles flap their wings ? 

TURCOPHILISM AGAIN. 

This is somewhat startling, but, curiously enough, there 
is some confirmation to be found for Captain Gambier’s 
statement, in an article written on British statesmanship 
by “A Diplomat,” who takes an exactly opposite view to 
that of Captain Gambier as to the success of British 
statesmanship. But while “ A Diplomat” eulogises Lord 
Salisbury’s policy, he does so on grounds which will 
cause most people to damn it. The Diplomat declares 
that the root idea of Lord Salisbury’s policy was to back 
up Germany, to utilise the German Army against Russia, 
and to reconstitute the Turkish Alliance. Only, he 
declares, that. the last two years have witnessed a 
veritable volte face in our relations to the Sultan. He 
says.:— 

A regular wooing of the Turkish ‘‘hyzna” by the Bvitish 
“lion” has replaced the growls and blows with which the 
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latter used to meet the former, Of this there are many visible 
signs : the British demonstration on the occasion of the Sultan’s 
jubilee, by which even the Kaiser allowed himself to be 
distanced ; the accommodating spirit in which Abd-ul-Hamid’s 
demands concerning Young Turks and other political refugees 
are met in Egypt ; and, last, but not least, a careful abstention 
from all that looks like resuscitating the obnoxious question of 
reforms. The object must be great, indeed, that could determine 
the British Government to go back to such an extent on its 
former attitude. Nothing but the pursuit of an alliance with 
Turkey could be worthy of the sacrifices such a derogation 
implies, It is pretty certain that Russia will not be long in 
bringing things to a head in Central Asia, and to dispose of the 
resources of Turkey—even such as Abd-ul-Hamid has allowed 
them to remain—against such an eventuality is to hold a trump 
card. Such seems to be the reasoning of Lord Salisbury. 
GERMANY AND THE AUSTRIAN PROBLEM. 


Here again it is the eulogist of the Minister who 
creates much more misgivings than his assailant. If 
Lord Salisbury has committed himself to Germany and 
to Turkey in this fashion, by no possibility can we hope 
to escape from being involved in the great war which 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin seems to regard as inevitable 
in Central Europe. This observer shares Mr.- Blowitz’s 
alarm as to the possibility of a great war springing up in 
Austria. M. de Blowitz thinks that it will break out 
when the present Emperor dies. Baron de Coubertin 
seems to think it may happen even in the present 
Emperor’s lifetime. He anticipates that the general 
débacle will break out from the determination of the 
Germans in Austria to join the German Empire. He 
says :— 

First, the desire for secession is inevitable. It is inevitable 
that the Germans of Austria, not being able to recover that 
dominant position which alone they consider to be in keeping 
with the rank and dignity of their race, should, sooner or later, 
show signs of a desire to reunite themselves with the German 
Empire. Secondly, the non-intervention of Germany is 
impossible, It is impossible for the Germans to refuse help to 
their brothers in Austria when these want to be reunited to them. 

ENGLAND TO BACK UP GERMANY. 

Discussing the possibilities of preserving peace should 
the Austrian Germans go over to their Fatherland, Baron 
de Coubertin thinks that unless some arrangement is 
arrived at Europe will be split up into two camps, and the 
result will be universal war. Baron de Coubertin says 
that he has every reason to believe that England, that is 
to say, Lord Salisbury, has already signified her appro- 
bation of Germany’s action in the event of the Emperor 
William realising Greater Germany. An opening towards 
the Adriatic would make it possible for Germany to follow 
her destiny, and on it depends the safety of Holland and 
Belgium which, sooner or later, would find their inde- 
pendence threatened if Germany had any outlet towards 
the Adriatic, for at all costs Germany must have sea- 
boards and ports. The Baron thinks that in six days 
the Germans could throw six army corps into Bohemia 
and Moravia, and in a few days afterwards the German 
armies would be threatening Vienna. If this is the 
scheme to which Lord Salisbury is giving his assent, we 
may as well prepare for taking part in that universal war 
of which the Baron speaks with such pious horror. 





Cassell’s for October is alive as usual. Mr. Herbert 
Russell glances rapidly over the story of the America 
Cup defenders. Mr. E. Tebbutt explains the origin and 
working of Zyransbordeur at Rouen—‘ something new 
in bridges” as he calls it. Mr. D. A. Willey gives a 
series of striking pictures of Corn Carnivals in the 
Western States. 
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MANCHURIA IN TRANSFORMATION. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN contributes to the 
Monthly Review an article under the above title, in 
which he lays great stress upon the completeness of the 
Russian occupation of Manchuria and the progress 
which has been made. He begins by stating that Russia 
has now over 200,c0o0 men quartered in Eastern Siberia 
and Manchuria, and mentions that there were no less 
than twenty-nine generals in Khabarovsk when he passed 
through that town two months ago. Dalny, the future 
terminus of the Siberian Railway, is being built with 
great rapidity, everything being planned, even down to 
pleasure drives, before the population arrives. The 
Chinese are actively assisting the invaders in the Russi- 
fication of their own country. 

NEWCHANG. 

Newchang is still entirely under Russian domination, 
the Russian Consul having been appointed Administrator. 
The Russians are everywhere in the district, and such 
Chinese officials as remain do so at Russia’s pleasure. 
The junk traffic on the Manchurian rivers is being 
replaced by Russian steamers, and, in short, says Mr. 
Colquhoun, it is as impossible for Russia to abandon the 
country as it is for us to leave Egypt. 

THE WEAK POINT. 

The weak point of all this Mr. Colquhoun sees in the 
fact that the whole movement is governmental and arti- 
ficially stimulated, and that the colonists being selected, 
imported, and set up by the Government become apathetic 
and careless gf improvement. Another danger is the 
influx of Chinese and Japanese, but Russia is going 
great lengths towards imposing restrictions in this matter. 
As to the railway, Mr. Colquhoun says :— 

A tunnel remains to be completed through the Khingan range, 
and there is a gap of some 113 miles still unbridged and unlaid ; 
here the ministers will have to leave the train ; were it not for 
this, the line, which will be provisionally open for traffic next 
year, would this autumn be completely practicable, and 
uninterrupted communication from the Baltic to the Pacific and 
the China Sea would be an accomplished fact. 

PROGRESS IN SIBERIA. 

Speaking of the general development of Siberia, Mr. 
Colquhoun instances the progress of Irkutsk :— 

Irkutsk, now within less than eight days of Moscow (two 
years ago the journey took ten and a half days) and three and a 
half from Stretensk—the navigation limit of the Amur, and 
close to the junction for the Manchurian railways—is one of the 
richest cities in all Russia. It contains splendid buildings, fine 
churches,“a big theatre, colleges and schools, and the nucleus of 
an excellent museum, As one travels westward from this city 
the succession of villages is almost unbroken, until from Kras- 
noyarsk onwards to the Ural mountains one hardly ever loses 
sight of distant towns or villages sprung up round the wayside 
stations. Tomsk and Omsk, both situated on large rivers, have 
increased in size and importance—everywhere, indeed, there are 
visible signs of growth—and though much more might be done, 
especially in the way of agriculture, it cannot be denied that 
the Trans-Siberian has fully justified the expectations of its 
originators in opening up the country. 

GERMANS VERSUS BRITISH. 

Unfortunately people in this country do not seem to 
be realising the opportunities created by Russia’s enter- 
prise. Mr. Colquhoun says :— 

I cannot help feeling that if we as a nation could only grasp 
the situation, could realise, as Germans have realised, the 
opportunities afforded by this bringing of the East into close 
touch with the West, we might reap some benefits from the great 
changes wrought by the enterprise of Russia. Two years ago, 
in travelling across Siberia, I met one or two Englishmen, On 
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this occasion I have not met with, or heard of, one. There are 
only two English firms to be met with in the 4,000 miles 
between Vladivostock and European Russia. The English 
tongue is hardly known. At the same time there are four 
hundred Germans in Vladivostock, the principal firms throughout 
Siberia hail from the Fatherland, and German is the foreign 
language of commerce, just as French is that of society. 
7 ee ed 


THE DOOM OF THE IRONCLAD. 

Mr. HupDsoN MAXIM contributes to the Vew England 
Magazine an article upon “ Maximite,” a new explosive 
recently adopted by the United States Government, 
which he maintains will practically destroy the value of 
our great battleships. He says :— 

Maximite is about fifty per cent. more powerful than ordinary 
dynamite. It is considerably more powerful than pure nitro- 
glycerine, and is only equalled in violence among commercial 
high explosives by nitro-gelatine and pure picric acid ; and yet 
Maximite is so insensitive that it cannot be exploded by flame or 
by piercing it with a white-hot iron. 

It is not only because Maximite has a greater bursting 
power than any other explosive that it is likely to be so 
deadly to the battleship, but also to the fact that a new 
method has been discovered of securing its explosion in 
such a way that it can destroy the iron plate against which 
it is hurled. A shell charged with a high explosive can 
do little damage unless it bursts at exactly the right 
moment ; but according to Mr. Maxim the new detonator 
renders it possible to secure that the explosion shall occur 
exactly when the shell has embedded itself in the iron 


plate :— 

It is difficult so to time the detonating fuse that it will go off 
at exactly the right instant. It requires only about the one- 
thousandth of a second for a projectile to pass through the plate. 
The fuse used in these experiments is the invention of a govern- 
ment officer, and its construction, together with the detonative 
material employed, is kept a secret. 

Hence in his opinion the day of the great ironclad is 
over, and we shall have to set about the reconstruction of 
our fighting fleets. Mr. Maxim 
Believes that the real successor of the battleship, and the most 
formidable warship of the future will be one of sufficient size to 
afford the necessary fuel capacity for a long voyage, and pro- 
vided with engines and boilers of such dimensions as to give it a 
very high speed. It will not, however, even approach the 
battleship in size or cost. It will be practically unarmoured, 
with the exception of a turret or turrets carrying quick-firing guns 
and aerial torpedo throwers, These turrets will have armour 
only thick enough to resist quick-firing guns. The main pro- 
tection will consist in its ability to assume a semi-submerged 
position when going into action, so that nothing will appear 
above the surface of the water except the turrets and a super- 
structure for flotation purposes only, and which may be entirely 
shot away without vitally injuring the vessel. The function of 
this vessel will be the destruction of other vessels of its kind and 
of coast fortifications. It will carry a powerful armament of 
automobile torpedoes, charged with Maximite. It will be im- 
possible to prevent the destruction of the coming war vessels, 
and, as a consequence, they will be made relatively inexpensive 
as compared with the present heavy battleships, and their 
mission will be to destroy as much as possible while themselves 
being destroyed. Sea-fighting of the future will be done in 
skirmishing order, the same as troops now fight on land, and 
there will be much reconnoitring and long range duelling. 

Preyer” 

How royalty comports itself when faced with the 
inexorable camera and approached by the plebeian pho- 
tographer, is indicated in an interview with Mr. J. 
Russell in the Young Woman. Mr. Russell finds his 
royal “ patients” much better to work with than many 
fussy nobodies. 
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SALUBRIOUS SIBERIA. 

In the Revue de Paris M. de Tizac gives a most 
entrancing picture of what he is pleased to call New 
Siberia. Probably few people in this country are aware 
that Siberia, formerly a name of dread and terror to all 
civilised folk, has been much opened up by the Russian 
Government. The late Emperor sincerely believed that 
Siberia might become in time a great health resort ; in 
any case a considerable source of revenue to his Empire. 
Accordingly, as recently as May 19th, 1891, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas cut the first sod of the great railway 
which it is hoped in’ Russia will some day join Moscow 
to Pekin, and-the West to the East, in a far more real 
sense than has ever yet been done. 

ALL ABOARD FOR SIBERIA. 


Every Saturday morning an express train leaves 
Moscow for the East. The train is quite a small one, 
and only consists, in addition to a powerful engine, of one 
first-class car, two second-class cars, a dining saloon, 
and a luggage van ; each compartment contains sleeping 
arrangements for four persons. On the Pullman car 
principles, it is easy to take a walk from one end of the 
train to the other. The cars are lit by electricity and 
warmed by hot air, and those travellers in search of new 
sensations might do worse than undertake this fascinating 
and interesting journey. An important addition to this 
curious train is a charming car which is at one and the 
same time a library, a gymnastic hall, and a game room. 
In spite of all this luxury, the price of the journey from 
Moscow to Vladivostok, which in old days when under- 
taken by sea cost the traveller £60 first-class, now costs 
89 roubles. 

EXTRAORDINARY SCENERY. 


The railway passes through marvellous scenery, belong- 
ing, one might say, to every climate and almost to every 
country, Siberia alone having within its borders many 
kinds of climate, from bitter cold to tropical heat, while 
the whole of this section of Russia is well watered. 

A VIRGIN COUNTRY. 

From the point of view of the seeker after fortune 
Siberia is a virgin country; even in the most dreary 
portions mineral wealth abounds, and time may come 
when Siberian coal will oust every other kind. Every- 
thing has been done by the Russian Government to 
people even the most dreary wastes ; immigration is 
encouraged in every possible fashion, and in most Russian 
villages pamphlets setting forth the charms of life in 
Siberia have been distributed. At the present time the 
great Siberian source of revenue are the cereals. 
“Tomsk and Tobolsk are fast becoming the granaries of 
Russia,” observes the British Consul, Mr. Cooke, in one 
of his last reports. Siberian cattle are also becoming 
justly famed in other portions of the Russian Empire ; 
and in St. Petersburg Siberian butter is appreciated. 

TO THE PAPER-MAKERS OF THE WORLD. 

As many people are aware, the gradual exhaustion of 
the primeval forests of the civilised world is affording a 
serious problem to various manufacturers, notably to the 
paper-makers. In future let them look to Siberia, where 
every tree seems to flourish, and where as yet very little 
in the way of forestry has been done, 

WHO WILL BENEFIT BY SIBERIA? 

Already the international capitalist has his eye on the 
Russian Golconda, and concessions are being rapidly 
bought up by the great German and Belgian companies. 
So far Germany seems to have the most profit by 
Siberia ; even six years ago German machinery was 
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being sent there to the tune annually of fourteen million 
marks. 

The French writer evidently hopes that France will 
benefit by her great ally’s newly discovered Golconda ; 
but he is content to simply set forth the facts as he 
believes them to be, and it is likely that this article 
will attract a good deal of attention in French commer- 
cial circles. . 

—_—__o* -——_ 
HOW TO BANISH LONELINESS. 

IN the September Roundabout, B 265 gives expression 
to her thoughts on joining the Correspondence Club by 
making ‘he following most sensible remarks :— 

I suppose everyone is agreed in thinking that both sexes are 
the better as well as the happier for mixing in the society of 
each other ; that if even there should be called forth no deeper 
feeling between them, their difference makes social intercourse 
more interesting and brighter than it is in general, when con- 
fined to persons of the same sex. I think, too, that everybody 
agrees, whether they have experienced it or not, that ‘‘ love is 
better than all.” This being so, each sex seeks the other, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, admitting the fact or not. 
Few, I fancy, will deny this. Now, there are many persons who, 
by the circumstances of their lives, are shut out from the oppor- 
tunity of making friends or going into society. Consequently, 
they are left in loneliness, a loneliness sometimes almost unen- 
durable, as a few of the members of the Club have told us. 
Can it be wrong to seek to dispel this by letting others—it may 
be equally lonely—know it, and so giving and receiving sympathy. 
It would be considered perfectly natural and proper to do so in 
society ; why not here? However good and high the aims of a 
scheme such as this may be, there will and must be certain evils 
to be expected ; it is so in all human endeavour, but no member 
of the Club need experience these, unless—voluntarily. I think 
the good far outweighs the evil, and if only a few lives are 
lightened of their burden of loneliness, or simply made brighter 
or more interesting for a time, surely there is reason to be 
thankful that the C.C. was ever originated. I think for very 
lonely people just to take up the #.A. and find themselves 
surrounded by ‘‘ personalities,” who, though unknown, need 
sympaihy and friends, must create a feeling of companionship, 
the more so if now and again they tell us some of their 
thoughts, or give us the benefit of their ideas, as some of the 
members so constantly and kindly do. It is impossible 
to help admiring the energy and thought expended by two 
of them, who seem to leave no stone unturned in their efforts 
to help on the Club. 
their own motive is pure and their own aim high, 

On November Ist, in addition to the tos. 6d. annual 
subscription, a half-a-guinea entrance fee will be 
introduced, to be paid by new members, so that all who 
wish to join should write before that date to the Conductor, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C., for particulars, if 
they wish to escape payment of the additional Ios. 6d. 


errr 


Mr. Lucy’s “ Diary of the Unionist Parliament, 1895- 
1900” (Bristol. J. W. Arrowsmith), is written in Mr. 
Lucy’s characteristic style, and contains a large number 
of Punch illustrations by Mr. E. T. Reed. To say this 
is to say as much as_can possibly be said in favour of 
any book. Mr. Lucy puts at the beginning of his book a 
dedication to Mr. Chamberlain, “who made possible the 
Unionist Parliament.” At the end he puts an excellent 
index, which I hope will be useful to Mr. Chamberlain if 
ever he should be accused of eating his words. But 
seriously Mr. Lucy’s book is admirable reading, and 
gives a more vivid idea of Parliamentary personalities 
than any work of the kind. Mr. Lucy is in description 
what Mr. Gould is in caricature. It is a pity the two do 
not co-operate. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE BUFFALO EXHIBITION AND AFTERWARDS. 


THE Cosmopolitan for September is devoted almost 
entirely to the Buffalo Exhibition. It is a_ special 
Exhibition Number, and contains more than one hundred 
illustrations admirably printed. All the articles relate 
to the exhibits, or to ideas suggested by the exhibits. 
Mr. Walker, the editor, thus summarises the nine great 
inventions which have come to the front since the 
Chicago Exhibition :— 

. The submarine boat. 
. Wireless telegraphy. 
. Telephoning under the sea. 
The X-ray. 
The high-pressure, twenty-mile gun. 
. The small-bore rifle. 
. The baby incubator. 
The automobile. 
. Acetylene gas. 
PROPHECY OF IQII A.D. 

And he concludes his magazine by a crude prophecy 
as to the next important steps which will probably be 
taken in the direction of government and social progress 
before the next great international exhibition is held at 
Berlin in 1911. 

1, Aéroplanes. 

2. The universal introduction of automobiles, with disappear- 
ance of the horse for business purposes, 

3. Scientific methods of thought-transference. 

4. Education established upon a scientific basis instead of the 
present relics of other centuries. 

§. Substitution of economic methods of heating cities by oil 
and gas. 

6. Reconstruction of cities upon lines of highest beauty and 
usefulness. 

7. Battleships superseded by submarine boats. 

8. The extension of residence over vast suburban areas made 
practicavle by new methods of transportation. 

g. Steamships one thousand feet in length. 

10. International federation so extended as to make war 
unlikely. 

11. A general scheme of production upon a fully organised 
scientific basis. 

12. A scientific system of distribution well advanced toward 
practical demonstration. 

13. A high recognition of the rights of man. 

14. The unfolding of a new civic spirit among men which will 
have for its highest ambition the betterment of fellow-men. 

Dr. Albert Shaw contributes an essay on “ The Real 
Value of the Exposition” as a stimulus to public spirit 
and the improvement of the conditions of human life. 

MR. DOOLEY’S IDEAS. 

In sharp contrast to Dr. Shaw’s article is a very 
characteristic and amusing paper by Mr. Dooley, who 
happily satirises those who pretend that exhibitions are 
only important from an educational point of view, and 
ignore the real features of the exhibition, which at 
Chicago and at Buffalo were concentrated in the Midway, 
or the quarter of amusements. Dooley’s own idea of a 
really attractive World’s Fair was thus expressed :— 

If I iver give a wurruld’s fair, they won’t be much to it but 
th’ Midway. Th’ principal buildin’s will be occypied be th’ 
Sthreets iv Cairo, th’ Indyan village, th’ shoot-th’-shoots, th’ 
loop-th’-loops an’ similar exhibits iv what man is doin’ not f’r 
mankind but f’r himsilf. They’ll all be in th’ main sthreet, an’ 
they’ll be bands playin’ an’ tom-toms beatin’ an’ Egyptian girls 
dancin’ an’ Indyans howlin’ an’ men hootin’ through migaphones 
fr’m th’ minyit ye hand ye’er ticket to th’ chopper at th’ big 
gate. An’ away over in a corner iv th’ gr-round in a buildin’ 
as small an’ obscure as Alice Benbolt’s grave, where no man’d 
find it onless they thripped over it on their way to th’ merry-go- 
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round, I’d put all th’ arts and sciences I cud pack into it, as 
lave th’ r-rest outside where they cud wurruk. F’r a wurruld’ 
fair is no rollin’-mills. If it was, ye’d be paid f’r goin’ there. 
’Tis not th’ rollin’-mills an’ ’tis not a school or a machine-shop 
or a grocery store. "Tis a big circus with manny rings, an’ 
that’s what it ought to be.” 


NOVELTIES AT BUFFALO, 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne describes some novelties at 
Buffalo Fair, among others he alludes to the greatness of 
the great fountain which bursts from the base of the 
electric tower, the stadium (the gigantic circus with a 
running track a quarter of a mile long), and he devoted 
special attention to the description of the trip to the moon 
and the visit to the infernal regions, both of which appear 
for the first time at Buffalo. In the latter exhibit the 
spectators are left sitting for a while on tables in a 
darkened room, until they discover that the tables are in 
fact coffins, containing the uneasy ghosts who groan and 
talk and rattle their coffin-lids ; then, under the conduct 
of a skeleton, they are carried swiftly by.an elevator to 
an immense depth in the bowels of the earth :— 

There we wander through hideous caverns; we see Charon 
with his boat on the Styx; we enter the infernal regions. Fiends 
in awful shapes haunt our path ; the groans of tormented spirits 
salute our ears, and we behold their tortures. At length we 
engounter the Arch-Fiend himself; but just as we have given up 
all hope, the environment undergoes a change for the better ; we 
are now approaching paradise, and stand amazed in the midst 
of a glorious transformation scene. Thus we are gently restored 
to our own earthly habitation, safe and sound after an hour 
in hell. 

MISCELLANEOUS ASPECTS. 

Mr. Turner writes on “ Organisation as applied to Art,” 
and the President of the American Athletic Union writes 
upon “ Athletics and the Stadium.” Mr. Arthur Brisbane 
describes two such very dissimilar’ exhibits as the 
Incubator Baby and the Niagara Falls. The Director- 
General of the Exhibition explains its organisation. Mr. 
M. I. Pupin writes on “ Electrical Progress during the last 
Decade” ; and Lieut.-Colonel Heap waxes eloquent in 
praise of Acetylene Gas, which he considers has proved 
its case so far as house-lighting is concerned. It is also 
used for heating purposes, in cooking and in laundry 
stoves, in Bunsen burners, and explosively in gas- 
engines. 

There is a bright gossipy paper on the exhibit of human 
nature to be seen at Buffalo, and Mr. M. M. Butler writes 
on the educational influence of the exhibition. There is 
a poem by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Altogether the number 
is a very complete and brightly-written account of an 
exhibition which has received much too little attention in 
this country. 

—rereaeae oe ws 


THE Moslem confraternities of North Africa are 
described in the October Plackwood, and with no 
alarmist tone. The writer ascribes their recent increase 
of power to the policy of the French Government in 
destroying the power of the Shereefs, or descendants of 
the Prophet. But he pronounces them essentially a 
religious movement, inculcating the duties of chastity, 
patience, poverty, obedience and prayer. The most 
powerful fraternity are the followers of the Senussi, elder 
and younger, whose teachings have so far been purely 
religious. The French, curiously enough, endeavour to 
balance the growing force of this movement by encourag- 
ing the growth of rival sects. The writer does not fear 
immediate disturbance: only asks that French and 
English keep their eyes open to possible dangers. 
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ARE WE TO EXCLUDE THE CHINESE? 
No! FROM THE CHINESE POINT OF VIEW. 


Mr. Ho Yow, Imperial Chinese Consul-General in 
the United States, contributes to the North American 
Review for September a very remarkable article on 
“Chinese Exclusion—a Benefit or a Harm?” If Mr. 
Ho Yow wrote this article himself, then China has 
produced a man who has a command of the English 
language and a capacity for presenting a case which is 
second to that of none. Mr. Ho Yow addresses his 
argument chiefly to the act by which the United States 
have excluded the Chinese from the Pacific slope. He 
maintains that this is a mistake from every point of view, 
and ‘calculated directly to interfere with the frank 
adoption of the policy of the open door by the Chinese 
themselves. He says :— 

The evil and loss to which the United States has been sub- 
jected in its relation with China would all have been avoided 
had the Chinese been treated the same as any other aliens in the 
matter of naturalization. 


IS CHINESE LABOUR CHEAP? 


He deals one by one with the stock arguments against 
the admission of Chinese labour. He stoutly contends 
that Chinese labour is‘not cheap. The individual China- 
man, he admits, will work for half and less than half what 
a white man will work for; but as in factories and else- 
where it takes two Chinamen to do one white man’s 
work, although the Chinese. labourer may be cheaper, 
Chinese labour is no cheaper than other people’s, He 
says :— 

Take, for instance, the Soy Che cotton mills in Shanghai. 
They run two shifts and employ 2,200 persons. A factory of 
the same capacity in New Jersey would employ from 300 to 350 
persons. In the engine-room of the Soy Che sixty-five men are 
required. In an American mill their work would be done by 
two engineers, two helpers, and two firemen. It is a character- 
istic of employment in the Far East that service in all depart- 
ments is finely subdivided and employment given to as many 
persons as possible. The compensation fer capita is accordingly 
small, but the labour cost of the commodity manufactured is as 
great and generally greater than here. 


IS IT NEEDED? 


Not only is there no danger of the Chinese undersell- 
ing the labour of the Americans, but they perform a 
description of work which no Américan will undertake :-— 

Chinese, then as now, were mostly employed as agriculturists 
and in the performance of work which an American would 
not do. 

So far from hurting the wages of the white labourer, 
Mr. Ho Yow maintains that— 

Chinese labour would so vastly, so enormously increase the 
volume of wealth that industry would spring up on every hand. 
The demand for labour would be a thousandfold greater than it 
is at present. 

AMERICANISING CHINA. 


He argues very ingeniously that no one would propose 
to prohibit the import of Chinese machines, if the Chinese 
took to turning out better labour-saving machines than 
any that could be produced by the Western nations. One 
labour-saving machine does away with the labour of 
twenty men, whereas one Chinese labourer could not effect 
anything like the same displacement of the labour market. 
One aspect of the question, too often overlooked by con- 
troversialists, is the reflex effect which the presence of a 
large Chinese immigration has upon China itself. Mr. 
Ho Yow says that people complain of the Chinese because 
after having made a moderate sum of money, they return 
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to China ; but he maintains that it 1s the very best thing 
that could be desired, because every Americanised 
Chinaman who returns to his native country extends the 
trade of America ; and even with the present limitations 
the returning Chinese ‘‘ have introduced American ideas, 
American goods, and planted American desires in Hong 
Kong and the Kwang-tung district.” 

Therefore he sums up the question with emphasis in the 
remark that— 
in every aspect in which you regard the question, in every 
test that you apply, you find that the argument against 
the Asiatic labourer falls to the ground, 


——_+e— 


THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Mr. H. G. WELLS in the Anticipations which he 
publishes in the October Fortnightly discusses the future 
of languages. The languages of the small nations will tend 
to disappear :— 

Italian may flourish in the city of the Po valley, but only with 
French beside it. Spanish and Russian are mighty tongues, but 
without a reading public how can they prevail, and what pro- 
spect of a reading public has either? They are, I believe, 
already judged. By A.D. 2000 all these languages will be 
tending more and more to be the second tongues of bi-lingual 
communities, with French or English or less probably German, 
winning the upper hand. 

The most interesting part of his paper is that in which 
he states the reasons why he has come to the conclusion 
that English will not be the language of the world in the 
future, and that its chances are inferior to that of France. 
He says :— 

The inducements to learn English, rather than French or 
German, do not increase. If our initial assumptions are right, 
the decisive factor in this matter is the amount of science and 
thought the acquisition of a language will afford the man who 
It becomes, therefore, a fact of very great significance 
that the actual number of books published in English is less than 
that in French or German, and that the proportion of serious 
books is very greatly less. The number of books published in 
French is greater than that published in English; there is a 
critical reception for a work published in French that is one of 
the few things worth a writer’s having, and the French trans- 
lators are the most alert and efficient in the world. . One has 
only to see a Parisian bookshop, and to recall an English one, 
to realise the as yet unattainable standing of French. 


Still, although he is gloomy concerning the future of 
the English language, he admits that there is a possibility 
that something might be done to save it. 

Conceivably, if in the coming years a deliberate attempt were 
made to provide sound instruction in English to all who sought 
it, and to all within the control of English-speaking govern- 
ments, if honour and emolument were given to literary men 
instead of being left for them to most indelicately take, and if 
the present sordid trade of publishing were so lifted as to bring 
the whole literature, the whole science, and all the contempora ry 
thought of the world—not some tit-bit selection of the world’s 
literature, not some obsolete .Encyclopzdia sold meanly and 
basely to choke hungry minds, but a real publication of all that 
has been and is being done—within the reach of each man’s 
need and desire who had the franchise of the tongue, then by 
the year 2000 I would prophesy that the whole functional body 
of human society would read, and perhaps even write and speak, 
our language. And not only that, but it might be the prevalent 
and everyday language of Scandinavia and Denmark and 
Holland, of all Africa, of all North America, of the Pacific 
coasts of Asia and of India, the universal international language, 
and in a fair way to be the universal language of mankind. But 
such an enterprise demands a resolve and intelligence beyond 
all the immediate signs of the times, it implies a veritable renas- 
cence of intellectual life among the English-speaking peoples. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


SOUTH AMERICA AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
GERMAN ASPIRATIONS IN THE NEW WORLD. 


A WRITER, signing himself “ Ignotus,” contributes 
to the National Review an article on the future of 
South America, which will be read with considerable 
interest in the United States. If President Roosevelt 
stands for anything, he stands for the uncompromising 
assertion of the Monroe doctrine, the essence of which is 
that no European State shall be allowed to extend its 
dominion in the Western Hemisphere. This is the 
doctrine he believes it necessary for the North Ameri- 
cans to defend, if necessary, by force of arms. The one 
great object of his administration will be to strengthen 
the American Navy and to put the American Army on 
a footing strong enough to enable him to say “ Hands 
off !” to any European Power which may attempt to effect 
a settlement in South America. “ Ignotus” discusses the 
question whether there is any need for this armed pre- 
paration, and comes to a very decided conclusion that 
there is indeed very much need for it if the Monroe 
doctrine is really to be enforced. 

AN ALLEGED RUSSO-GERMAN AGREEMENT. 

He quotes a statement by the American Professor 
Reinsch that the Russo-German Agreement concerning 
China contains a secret clause referring to South America, 
by which Russia promises to allow Germany a completely 
free hand in following her own interests in developing the 
natural resources of the South American Continent. It 
would require a good deal more confirmation than is forth- 
coming to accept this story of a signed South American 
agreement in a Russo-German Chinese agreement. 


GERMANY AND ITALY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

There is more weight in what he says when he points 
to the immense influx of Italian immigrants into South 
America. Italy is pouring out 280,000 emigrants every 
year. German emigration has died off of late, and does 
not exceed 75,000 ayear. But it is likely to increase 
very rapidly in the near future, and he has reason to 
believe that this overflow of the Old World will find its 
way to South America. To this of course President 
Roosevelt would not object, so long as the immigrants 
vecame loyal citizens of the South American Republics. 
But, as “Ignotus” points out, any South American 
tepublic in which a million German settlers found them- 
selves might very speedily cease to be South American, 
and become a German state, which might throw itself into 
the arms of the German Empire. 

A GERMAN STATE IN EMBRYO. 

Nothing is more probable than that we shall have 
‘something very much resembling that Outlander problem 
in more than one South American state. The Spanish- 
Americans, say of Venezuela, are not by any means so 
tough as the Boers, and if there were a million Germans 
in Venezuela there is little doubt that they would dominate 
the country. To this the advocates of the Monroe 
Doctrine would make no objection, so long as the German 
rulers of Venezuela maintained the state under the repub- 
lican flag. But who can say, in view of the strong ten- 
dency of men of every race to rally round a common centre, 
how long it would be before Greater Germany in South 
America might ally itself with the Fatherland? “ Ignotus” 
thinks that nothing could prevent them, unless the United 
States prepared to wage a great war not only with 
Germany and Italy, but—what would be much more 
serious—with the immense German and Italian commu- 
nities which would by that time have sprung up in South 
America. It is interesting to follow his argument. 
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A DOG-IN-THE-MANGER POLICY. 

He says that the population of South America 
less than six per square mile. There are probably not more 
than 40,000,000 people on the whole continent. But, 
according to good authorities, about one-third of South 
America, if not more, is suited to white colonists, and 
possessed not only of a temperate ‘Climate but of 
immense stores of mineral wealth. Great areas of 
open country lie unoccupied crying for settlers. The 
continent is traversed by superb waterways, while im- 
mense mountain ranges run the whole length of the 
continent, supplying inexhaustible resources of water 
power. Now if the United States would undertake 
to annex and develop the southern continent 
they might say “Hands off!” But are they to 
play the part of the dog in the manger, and say 
that, while they absolutely refuse to bear the burden of 
civilising the southern continent, they will refuse at the 
point of the sword to give permission to European 
nations to undertake the task? 

A WASTE CONTINENT. 

Revolutions are endemic in the north-western group of 
states. No man’s life or property is safe. Not only is 
civil war chronic, but the republics are always fighting 
among themselves. Hence they lack both capital and com- 
munications. Their magnificent waterways are scarcely 
utilised, roads hardly exist, and the three north-western 
states of South America, with an area of more than 
one-third of the United States, have not 1,000 
miles of railways. Three-fourths of the popu- 
lation are illiterate, and in short the whole continent 
presents just that spectacle of immense resources 
utterly wasted which are calculated to tempt civilised 
powers to take their affairs in hand. Is it possible, asks 
“ Ignotus,” or probable that Germany will consent to be 
excluded for all time from just the very territory which 
she lacks? Further, is it in consonance with the eternal 
laws of progress that she should be thus excluded? 
“Tgnotus” thinks that the Kaiser will be able, with 
tact and judgment, to put 100,000 Germans a year 
into that part of South America which experts have 
ascertained to be most suitable for white colonisation 
and most thinly peopled. 

GERMANY’S COMMERCIAL INTEREST. 

In Brazil already much of the commerce is in German 
hands ; £30,000,000 sterling was invested by Germans 
in real estate and industrial enterprise in the country two 
years ago, and since then the amount has increased. 
Everywhere German trade is being vigorously pressed. 
The great Venezuela railway is in German hands. Every- 
thing, therefore, in “ Ignotus’s” opinion, points to the 
growth of great German interests in South America, 
which Germany will sooner or later insist upon defending 
with her army and navy. 

WHAT WOULD THE UNITED STATES DO? 

In such a contingency will the United States fight? 
“Ignotus” thinks that the German-born citizens in the 
United States, who number three millions, would be 
against any administration which attacked Germany 
without an exceedingly good cause. Further, American 
trade would profit by the establishment of a great 
Teutonic Commonwealth in the northern states of South 
America, while politically she would benefit if she had a 
German state in the north to balance the great Italian 
state which is growing up in the south. Germany will 
not act until she has poured in settlers, but when she has 
done so then the Monroe doctrine will be put to a severer 
test than any to which it has hitherto been subjected. 








BABY-KILLING IN AFRIGA. 
Miss .HOBHOUSE ‘contributes to the Contemporary 


Review an article upon “The Concentration Camps.” 


She writes well, nor do I complain that she regards the 
phrase of “ systematised’ murder ” as an unfair. exaggera- 
tion, _ It is unfair because a regularly thought-out system 
of, murder.must not be imputed to the present ‘Govern- 
ment, for they never regularly think out anything. . They 
dojtheir »murder .all the same in sheer thoughtlessness, 
and then are surprised that people who. are accustomed 
to call a. spade a spade. tell.them in plain terms 
that. their policy. of concentration camps. is . practically 
organised, massacre of -women. and children. _ 
Miss -.Hobhouse first .reported, Ministers tried to 
silence the. outcry of outraged -humanity by declaring 
that they were going to put all things right, that there 
was anepidemic of measles, and a lackjof milk, but if 
we would only give them a little time they would remedy 
all.that, and the British. public was lulled into quiescence 
with a confident assurance that what we regarded as.the 
horrible death-rate of last June of over 100 per thousand 
would show a great diminution when the _philan- 
thropic activity of the authorities had an opportunity to 
make itself felt. The net result of that philanthropic 
activity is; attested by a death-rate in August which is 
double that of June. 
OUR MODERN HEROD. 

Dr. Haldane sent to: the Westminster Gazette a 
comparison between the death-rate which might ‘have 
been . expected. under normal conditions, and the 
deaths which have .actually taken place.in the con- 
centration camps last. month; 96 women and 272 
children might have been. expected to die under 
such circumstances. But the actual deaths have 
been 606 women and 3,245 children. Therefore the 
concentration camp.policy is. responsible for the murder 
of 510 women and 2,973 children in the course cf three 
months. This butchery, for it deserves no other name, 
is going on to-day.. If we average it up it amounts to 
300 children killed by Mr. Chamberlain’s policy every 
month, that is to say, about ten a day. Those who 
clamour for more vigour and severity in the conduct of 
the war may feel some consolation in reflecting that 
every twenty-four hours ten Boer children are done to 
death in these pestilential prison camps. If you reckon 
that the work of killing occupied the butcher ten hours 
a day, a child an hour may be regarded as his stint. 
And this murder is still going on without protest from 
Mr. Asquith, or even so much as a syllable of dissent 
from any of our Bishops. It really provokes the ques- 
tion, has not Moloch dethroned Christ as the head of 
the English Church ? 

THE ART OF INDIRECT MASSACRE, 


But this is only by way of introduction to my notice o. 
Miss Hobhouse’s paper. Miss Hobhouse replies with 
natural indignation to those who asserted that, instead -of 
going to the Boer camps she ought to have looked after 
the British refugees. Her answer is conclusive. No one 
was looking after the Boer women. There were any 
number of people looking after the refugees. As for the 
pretence that the assistance given to the Boer women by 
the British Government should be regarded as charity, 
she points out that this criticism ignores the fact that 
it was our Government which destroyed the homes and 
properties of these people. What they have given back 
the women and children in food and shelter is but a 
fraction of what they have taken. It is sickening to 
follow her narrative of how the Government have put 
every obstacle in the way of help being given to the 
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Boer women. ‘In a footnote she mentions that a Nether- 
lands nurse, who had been. doing good service, was 
summarily dismissed, although she was one of the few 
who could speak Dutch. Camps were allowed to remain 
without‘nurses and without hospitals, while people died 
like rotten sheep without any attendance. Since the days 
when Nebuzaradan acted for Nebuchadnezzar, it is doubt- 
ful if the world has ever seen such a sight as the herding 
together of 93,000 white women and children and 24,000 
natives in camps, as a mere incident of a campaign un- 
dertaken for the destruction of an independent nationality. 


ROBBING THE CAPTIVES, 

Scurvy, Miss Hobhouse now tells us, has broken out in 
some of the great northern camps.. Yet hundreds of 
lives might have been saved if her recommendations had 
been adopted ; but officialdom turned.a deaf ear to all 
her counsels. As the result, the red tape of the War 
Office is reddened with the blood of thousands of innocent 
victims. ' Bedding and’ supplies sent by philanthropic 
societies are not allowed:to reach their destination. Some- 
times, indeed, they are appropriated by those for whom 
they are not intended. A Continental caricature the other 
day drew a picture of two Tommies enjoying themselves 
with the supplies sent for the relief of the camps, remark- 
ing that, if it were not for the stores sent to the women 
and children,they would be very badly off. Miss Hobhouse 
speaks of one valuable gift of bedding sent from the 
Netherlands to Johannesburg, and there appropriated to 
quite another purpose. But when people are engaged in 
murder in mere thoughtlessness of ten children per diem, 
they can hardly be expected to be squeamish about mere 
fraudulent misappropriation of goods. Miss Hobhouse 
also tells us that the promise by which Ministers deluded 
the House of Commons as to the permission to be.given 
to. the women to leave the camps, has been violated. 
Many well-to-do people have applied for the release of 
their friends and relatives in camp, but without success. 
Ministers were compelled, under pressure, to cancel the 
half-ration arrangement ; but, according to Miss Hob- 
house, the spirit which led them to issue half-rations is 
still all-powerful in the administration of the camps. 
These women and children, whose husbands and fathers 
are still defending the independence of their country, are 
treated as if they were in semi-disgrace, and confined or 
sent to gaol if they give expression to their sentiments. 

FAMINE LOOMING. 

It is not luxury for which Miss Hobhouse pleads, but 
merely the barest necessaries of life. But instead of 
making adequate provision, there is reason to fear that 
the system of denuding the country is now being extended 
to the northern parts of Cape Colony. Over that denuded 
land lies like a dark cloud the dread approach of famine, 
and if the number of mouths, civil and military, is not 
reduced, how is the food supply to be maintained? Such 
is the question which Miss Hobhouse asks. The returns 
of the mortality in the prison camps show that the 
number of mouths is being reduced at the rate of 1,700 a 
month. And yet, in face of the incontrovertible evidence 
of the official statistics as to the rate at which we are 
slaying our captives in South Africa, some good people 
were scandalised at the proposal which I made at the 
Glasgow Peace Congress, that while the war lasts all 
public religious services should be suspended that did 
not begin with a confession of blood-guiltiness and close 
with a demand for the immediate stoppage of the war. 
Is it not written in the book of the Prophet Isaiah: “ Ye 
spread forth your hands. I will hide mine eyes from 
you. Yea, when ye make many prayers I will not hear ; 
your hands are full of blood.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE BOER PRISONERS IN ST. HELENA. — 


“ SoME Experiences of a Commandant Prisoners of 
War at Deadwood Camp, St. Helena, 1900-1901,” are con- 
tributed to the October Loxgman’s by the Commandant 
in question, Lieut.-Colonel S. L. Paget. He had charge 
of about 2,000 Boers, and seems to have trusted more to 
personal than “official” influence. He says; “I felt it 
my duty to see everyone who wished to seeme. In this 
way I kept thoroughly in.touch with the whole camp, and 
learnt to know very fairly well the characters of all, 
including the bitter.and irreconcilable section.” Into 
the gruesome business of playing gaoler over these 
captive patriots he appears to have introduced such 
alleviations as his grim task permitted. Passes given by 
his predecessor only through the mediation of a Boer 
“officer” were by him extended to any respectable 
burghers, churchwardens, and elderly men. Week-end 
passes were given to boys and young men at work in 
the schools. At the end of June there were “quite four 
hundred from Deadwood Camp alone earning money 
outside the camp, either on works for the Colonial 
Government, Royal Engineers, Army Service Corps, or 
with farmers and tradesmen.” He says :— 

Deadwood Camp itself in some respects resembled a small 
town, where every sort of industry was carried on. There were 
the inevitable rows of tents, and beyond them was ‘*Tin Town,” 
where huts were laid out in streets, with a space of three feet 
between each, to allow a free passage of air. The huts were of 
all sizes, to accommodate from two to half a dozen, and each 
street was named—usually after some place in the Transvaal or 
Orange River Colony. Every hut was numbered, so that a 
proper register could be kept. The prisoners ofter sold their 
stands to each other, and the competition was always keen. 
The huts were so made that they could be shifted, on very short 
notice, to fresh ground, and a very curious sight it was to see 
them moving camp. Their industry was marvellous. They 
were especially good at making walking-sticks, paper-knives, 
baskets, and fancy toys of all descriptions, Some of the 
Hollanders were excellent cabinet-makers. A large number 
went in for cooking, pastry-making, and fancy sweets. Their 
ingenuity in making cooking-ranges from old tins was extra- 
ordinary. Small blacksmiths’ shops were started by a few, 
and the way in which they made the bellows and forge was 
wonderful — more especially if the material at hand was 
considered. 

“PEACE CAMPS.” 


The evolution of a separate “peace camp” is a proof 
that public opinion can make itself felt in defiance of 
alien authority even in a gaol camp. The commandant 
at Brood Bottom Camp had announced that prisoners 
who were willing to take the oath of allegiance should 
give in their names to him with a view to their being the 
first to return to South Africa. To his honour, be it 
recorded, Licutenant-Colonel Paget did not resort to this 
bribe. But the anticipation of his doing so created 
something like consternation in “the bitter party.” 
Prisoners suspected of willingness to yield were threatened 
and intimidated. In one case a hut was set fire to; in 
another a hut was ransacked for proofs of submission :— 

This was the beginning of the exodus of the peace party. For 
the next few days they came out, in batches of from two to 
thirty or forty at a time, to seek the protection of the authorities, 
and to pray that the British flag might fly over them for ever. 
These men describe their life in camp as having been a perfect 
hell, and ascribed most of the mischief to the evil influence of 
the Hollander element. .. . 

It was a great pleasure, during the latter stages of my appoint- 
ment, to visit daily the peace camp, and to discuss freely and 
openly with its occupants the general situation, both as regards 
life in the camps and prospects of peace, as well as a return to 
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their homes in South Africa. Many of these men were highly 
educated, clever, and far-seeing, who had known and recognised 
for a long time that the game was up, and that those-who 
returned must make up their minds to live under British rule. It 
was also a pleasure to see, in the peace camp, the altered took 
on the faces of those who were now comparatively happy and 
contented. One of the first things that they asked was to be 
allowed to fly the Union Jack over their camp. One of them, 
on being questioned as to whether he would like to return to the 
big camp, replied : ‘‘ No, sir ; I would rather die on the point 
of a respectable British bayonet than doso!” 


PRISONERS’ VIEWS OF THE WAR. 


The writer thinks that “the mildest pro-Boer could 
not say that the law with regard to prisoners of war was 
harshly administered ” :— 

Games of all sorts were freely indulged in in camp, including 
cricket, football, quoits, lawn tennis, etc. ; besides which there 
were several clubs established and maintained. . . . Any 
casual observer, walking through the camp, or meeting the 
Boers on the highway, could not but observe what a cheerful 
aspect the majority of them maintained, although their life must 
of necessity have been very monotonous. Beneath this outward 
cloak of apparent cheerfulness no doubt there were many hidden 
SOrrows. 

The writer conversed with hundreds on the war. 
reports :— 

Many of the extreme section were still very bitter, and argued 
that they still must win (with the help of the Lord), and get 
back their independence. Others there were—and they were 
then a large and increasing party—who knew all was lost, and 
were only too anxious to return to South Africa on any terms. 
Their ignorance was often exemplified by what they wrote home 
to their friends. Some said : ‘‘ Surely the Lord is only playing 
some game with us to punish us for our past sins; but all will 
come right in time.” Others wrote and said : ‘* We don’t mind 
if we are kept prisoners of war here for the next five years, if 
only we can get our independence in the end.” But I doubt the 
sincerity of those who thus expressed themselves. A very large 
number got letters from their friends in South Africa, saying that 
they hoped the Boers would soon give in, as it was useless to go 
on fighting any longer. . . . It never appears to occur to them 
that they started the war by invading Natal and Cape Colony. 
The causes of the war, they nearly all say, were the Jameson 
raid, the capitalists, and the Press. There is absolutely no 
doubt that their leaders thought they could drive the English 
from South Africa. 

Presbyterians in Scotland will doubtless appreciate the 
following compliment to their fellow-Presbyterians from 
South Africa :— 

As regards their religion, I can but look upon the true Boer 
as an ignorant fanatic, very little above the level of the Der- 
vishes of the Soudan, 

The writer is convinced that the foreign element is the 
bitterest, as it has been the most mischievous, of all. He 
says :— 

A highly respectable Boer remarked to me one day: ‘‘ The 
Hollanders have been the curse of our country ; they have had 
nearly every good appointment given them that Mr. Kruger 
had to dispose of.” . . . . I firmly believe that if all foreigners 
were taken away, and sent to camps where their influence could 
not be felt by the Boers, the latter would very soon alter their 
opinions, from anxiety to get back to their wives and families, 
if from no other cause. If the foreigners were sent to Salisbury 
Plain or the Falkland Islands, and kept in strict confinement 
till the end of the war, there would eventually be far less trouble. 


He 





“Corns of Seven Edwards”—including the Black 
Prince and not including our reigning monarch—are 
shown by Patrick Howe in a pictorial sketch in the 
English Illustrated. 
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REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES'S SEVEN 
DEADLY SINS. 


In the October Sunday at Home the Call of the New 
Century is voiced by the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes as to 
the seven deadly evils of to-day. He enumerates Mam- 
monism, Militarism, Drunkenness, Gambling, Impurity, 
Gluttony and Clericalism. Mr. Hughes wants a twen- 
tieth century St. Francis, but what sort of a modified 
and toned-down St. Francis he wants may be inferred 
from the following paragraph :— 

In the case of the rich young ruler our Lord plainly stated 
that it was impossible for him to live the ideal life unless he 
sold all that he had, as the necessary condition of following 
Christ, and no one can be a Christ-like Christian without doing 
this in spirit. When Abraham was willing to sacrifice his son 
and heir, the moral object of the trial was accomplished, and 
the necessity for the death of Isaac disappeared. In the same 
way it is possible, and in my judgment probable, that if the 
rich young ruler had responded to the appeal of Christ, our Lord 
would then have told him to retain all his wealth, but to use it 
henceforth in the service of God and men. 


This “judgment,” which certainly does not fail in 
audacity, would probably have seemed to the Saint of 
Assisi an unconscious testimony on the part of the 
writer to the very sway of Mammon which Mr. Hughes 
deplores. It is, in any case, a “judgment” more com- 
forting to the modern Dives than convincing to the 
historian of primitive Christianity. 


MR. HUGHES REPROVING JINGOISM. 


The piquancy of the citation which follows is derived 
from the fact that Mr. Hughes supports a war which 
would never have occurred but for our refusal to accept 
arbitration :— 

Another great evil which should be the subject of zealous 
attack is MILITARISM, or the love of war. It is high time that 
all Christians should learn from the Society of Friends that war 
is ultimately inconsistent with Christianity. I have never been 
able to accept the extreme Quaker position, but I have no doubt 
whatever that as Christianity has ultimately destroyed slavery, 
so it will ultimately destroy war ; and we ought to be incessantly 
warning all men, and especially the young, against the favourite 
-delusions by which the war spirit has been upheld in all ages. 
It may sometimes be our melancholy duty to go to war, but it 
-ought to be to us no more a subject of rejoicing than the hang- 
ing of a criminal. There is no more deadly evil in Europe 
to-day than that form of the war spirit which is popularly known 
as Jingoism. A short time ago the Tsar of Russia, to his 
eternal honour, described war in its true character, and not 
a statesman or journalist in Europe had the audacity or the 
mendacity to contradict him. War being therefore that un- 
speakably evil thing which the greatest military ruler in the 
world has declared it to be, we should lose no opportunity of 
promoting the love of peace, especially in the practical form of 
advocating the substitution of arbitration for bloodshed. I 
believe. that, notwithstanding the melancholy facts of the hour, 
the Hague Conference and the International Tribunal just 
created will prove to be one of the truest and most hopeful 
events in human history. ... The Christian pulpit ought 
to be incessantly engaged in teaching the practicability 
and blessedness of arbitration. If all Christian men hated 
‘war, for example, as Channing hated it, we never should have 
war. There is no worse form of atheism than that which 
asserts that because war has existed from the beginning, it must 
exist for ever. When I was a boy that argument was still used 
with respect to slavery, but to-day slavery is happily condemned 
by the universal consent of all so-called Christian and civilised 
communities, It should be our holy endeavour to create a simi- 
lar sentiment in relation to war. The line of Divine possibility 
is to encourage, whenever possible, the principle of arbitration. 


What happened, one wonders, to hide from Mr. Hughes 
this “line of Divine possibility ” two years ago? 


OF REVIEWS. 


“‘THE AGE OF INVISIBLE ACTION.” 

THE paper in the Westminster Review which will 
leave the deepest impression on the mind of many 
readers is Mr. Francis Grierson’s prophecy of the coming 
age. It is headed “The Agnostic Agony,” but its 
criticism of the agnostic position is only a preliminary to 
the writer’s constructive anticipations. There is a 
cheery dogmatism about his prediction which is re- 
freshing, if not convincing. He hails our advance 
beyond “the old school of science.” He says :— 

Just as the reign of a man of genius like Goethe makes 
thousands of intelligent men appear like pigmies, so the reve- 
lations in the domain of light and sound, electric transmission, 
and mental suggestion, make the discoveries of Darwin and all 
his contemporaries appear trivial in comparison. The simple 
fact that thought can be transmitted, as well as electric currents, 
without wires, is enough to stupefy the conservative mind... . . 
We are at the beginning of a cycle of invisible forces; the 
coming age will be one of invisible action. . . . . Life will be 
dealt out by invisible forces and invisible methods. This is 
pre-eminently the age of mind, as the past century was the age 
of matter. So far as we know, electricity is the soul of visible 
form, What we call brain-waves have an analogy to electric- 
waves. . . . It is no exaggeration to say that the discoveries 
and inventions of the past ten years have made child’s play of 
every known system of philosophy..... No one reads 
philosophy now. 

“THE RULERS OF THE FUTURE.” 


After supplying abundant evidence that courage of 
assertion does not fail him, Mr. Grierson indulges in this 
vision of the coming age :— 


In the great struggle of the future the nation most keenly 
alive to intellectual and invisible force will triumph. The 
nations most bound up in the material will succumb. Intellect 
will dominate material force, no matter how formidable the 
material force may be. The future belongs to scientific power, 
applied by genius of a psychic and intuitive order... . The 
time is not far distant when a science of the mind will treat 
material science as if it were a plaything. The rulers of the 
future need not make themselves visible in public ; their work 
will be done in silence and in secrecy ; they will command from 
distant and isolated places. Material riches will play but a 
secondary part. Mammon will be forced under by purely intel- 
lectual pressure. Many of the self-made millionaires I have 
known were deeply interested in some religion or ism, out of 
which they expected some enlightenment and consolation. No 
people are more conscious of limitation than millionaires. But 
the day is coming when the psychic power of the intellect will 
kill millionairism. The two cannot exist together. There will 
be no battle, no strife, no cunning display of intrigue ; the blows 
will be delivered silently, like the stroke of an electric bolt. 
Brute power will succumb to soul force. 


Mr. Grierson concludes his rhapsody of progress 
thus :— 

The thinkers of to-day are as far removed from the thinkers 
of 1870 as electricity is from steam. We know steam to be a 
crude and clumsy thing compared with electricity, and to-morrow 
we shall awake to the fact that mind is just as superior to the 
crude electric current. 





“ THE Young Scotsman of To-day : is He on the Down 
Grade?” is the title of a searching criticism by Mr. 
Edward Garrett in the Young Man, He laments the 
growth of Mammon worship, the decay of letters, the 
spread of trashy prints from England, and the lack of 
serious reading, which, he avers, mark the latest descend- 
ants of the Covenanters. Scotland, he says, “ presents 
many of the usual features of a subject nation,” 
notably the adoption of the baser traits of the 
dominant race. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT FRIENDSHIP. 
THE PRINCESS LIEVEN AND M. GUIZOT. 

To the second number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
M. Ernest Daudet contributes a long and careful study 
of the Princess Lieven. The article is particularly im- 
portant because the heirs of M. Guizot have placed at 
M. Daudet’s disposal the Princess's unpublished corre- 
spondence with the French statesman. M. Daudet was 
placed under certain restrictions, the effect of which was 
to limit a good deal the quantity he was allowed to take 
from this great mass of correspondence, which will one 
day be given to the world probably in its entirety. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE FRIENDSHIP. 

The relations between the Princess and Guizot date 
from the winter of 1836. At a dinner at the Duc de 
Broglie’s they found themselves placed next to one 
another, and talked together for the first time. It would 
seem at first sight to have been a friendship based upon 
the satisfaction which each felt in explaining to the other 
the miseries of life! The Princess had lost both her 
children, she had no illusions about her married life, and 
the very brilliance of her career had created a void which 
she did not know how to fill. On his side Guizot, who 
had fallen from power some months before, had no reason 
to call himself happy ; for he was disappointed in his 
political ambitions, was left for the second time a widower, 
and had to regret the recent transgression of a cherished 
son. The Princess was fifty-three years old, and Guizot 
was fifty. Brought together by the similarity of 
their misfortunes, and after having mourned to one 
another their isolation, there came to them the idea that 
perhaps, by the confidence of a true friendship, they 
might bring one another some consolation. The Princess 
seems to have urged this view with more warmth than 
Guizot, because, after all, she was more isolated than he 
was. Nevertheless, he was much touched, and he always 
recalled his pledge to her in these words ; “ You remember 
that the first word which really united us was, ‘ You 
shall not be any longer alone.’” The friendship had the 
important effect of withdrawing the Princess’s ambitions 
from London and reconciling her to remain in Paris. She 
saw Guisot twice a day regularly, and this was so well 
known that visitors had the natural tact not to disturb her 
in the hours set apart for her friend. This was in 1837, 
and until his death in 1839 the Princess was troubled with 
eternal discussions with her husband. For instance, he 
kept their only remaining son with him in order that he 
might force her to return to Russia, and there were 
ignoble disputes about the money which belonged to 
them both equally. 

A TORTURED SOUL. 

The occasional necessary absences of Guizot from 
Paris threw the Princess into a depth of misery which 
could only be assuaged by his return. This misery is 
expressed with extraordinary vehemence in her letters to 
him. They are the letters of a tormented, passionate 
soul thirsting for affection. In 1840 Guizot resumed the 
power which he was destined to retain up to the Revolu- 
tion of February. His absences became less frequent. 
Every year he was in the habit of spending some months 
in the country with his mother and children, and in this 
filial and paternal love the Princess saw her great rival 
which disputed with her the empire over his heart. For 
example, she wrote to him in 1838, on the eve of his 
departure for London, “ Ah, what a heavy unendurable 
time is coming tome. I am overwhelmed beforehand. 
I long to weep twenty times a day. I am so deserted 
that it seems a year since I saw you. Where am I to 
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find courage? Adieu, I go to read your letter over again, 
but to re-read it only brings fresh tears.” Another time, 
in this same year of 1838, when she had to go to Baden 
on business, she failed one day to receive his daily letter, 
and so she bursts out ; “ What, no letter from you? In 
the name of Heaven, do not upset me so. I cannot 
endure it. It now seems to me that the greatest evil 
would be to remain for two days without any news of you. 
I think only of that ever since five o’clock yesterday, the 
hour of the post. I have been far in the mountains and 
the forests, and it was so fine—it would have been so fine 
with you. With you I shculd have had no need of 
anything or anybody, and what was passing in the world 
would be indifferent to me. And then I was so sad, so 
sad, so sad ; you were so far off.” 
GUIZOT’S LETTERS. 

Guizot endeavoured to interest her in what interested 
himself. He tells her of his travels, and above all of his 
children. “ My children,” he says, “ slept very well on the 
journey. They woke to ask me for sugar and cherries, They 
are now sleeping soundly for three-quarters of an hour, 
wearied with the journey and with their pleasure. They 
will wake up to-morrow singing and hopping about like 
birds. I should have liked to leave you one of my children. 
Ah! what vain desires.” It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that the Princess spent all the time when she was 
away from Guizot in weeping and wailing. She played 
a part in great affairs, and she lived in an atmosphere of 
politics and diplomacy. Guizot, become French 
Ambassador in London, writes to her: “ The English 
are far more subtle than people imagine, and_ singularly 
observant and inquisitive, while all the time they have 
the appearance of not looking at anything.” And again 
he is invited to Windsor, and he writes: “ Think of me 
in Windsor. There is not a corner of this Castle. and 
this Park where I am not stopped. I have the suite in 
which there is a drawing-room facing the Long Walk. 
The grand canopy on the right of the chimney in the 
drawing-room of the Queen—that is where I have spent 
so many evenings by the side of George IV. and 
William IV. How pleased you will be with Windsor, 
but I do not envy you Ascot. That would make me die 
of boredom.” 

THE QUESTION OF MARRIAGE. 

Not long after this letter the Princess came to London 
for a time, but Guizot’s ambassadorship terminated, and 
she returned to Paris. It was after this return to Paris 
that the question of marriage was mooted between the 
two. She could not, however, make up her mind to give 
up the title and name which had been so long hers, while 
Guizot had no wish for a union which would have been, 
in view of her rank, in a sense morganatic, and so the 
project was abandoned almost as soon as it was suggested. 

DEATH OF THE PRINCESS. 

The Princess died in 1857, at-the age of seventy-two. 
For some time before that her health had failed, 
but she had lost nothing of her intelligence, her 
wit, and the brightness of her heart. The story of 
her last hours is very touching. An hour after death her 
son Paul brought to M. Guizot a letter in pencil in which 
she had written : “I thank you for twenty years of affec- 
tion and of happiness. Do not forget me. Adieu, adieu. 
Do not refuse my carriage in the evening.” This 
mysterious allusion to her carriage was explained by her 
will, in which she left M. Guizot 8,ooofr. and a carriage, 
for she had often said to him : “I do not regret that you 
are not rich—it pleases me, in fact, but I cannot resign 
myself to your not having a carriage !”. 








‘COUNT TOLSTOY ON AND AGAINST MARRIAGE. 


In Za Revue for September Ist some pages are pub- 
‘lished from a book by Count Tolstoy on Marriage and the 
Relations of the Sexes, shortly to be published in England 
by M. Tchertkoff. Everything that Count Tolstoy says 
or does is interesting, but his views upon marriage and 
sex are peculiarly so. Frankly, he takes the standpoint 
of the ascetic, who regards the love of woman for man 
and-man for woman as an unclean thing, to be avoided 
as the plague, and nevér to be indulged in except by 
those weaklings who are too lacking in self-control to do 
without it. To show that this isno unfair summary of 
Count Tolstoy’s views, I quote the following extracts from 
the article :— 


Man, whether married or celibate, should always, and in all 
circumstances, be as chaste as possible. So taught Christ, 
and after him the Apostle Paul. . . . If he cannot abstain, he 
should give way to this weakness as seldom as possible, and 
never consider sexual union as a pleasure. I believe no serious 
and sincere man can think otherwise. 

To. those who ask,-should one marry or not? there can be 
but one answer. If you do not see the ideal of chastity, if you 
do not. feel the necessity for letting yourself be guided by it, then 
progress towards chastity without knowing it yourself, by the 
non-chaste path of marriage. 

To. marry in order that life may be brighter will never 
succeed. To make marriage your chief object, 
replacing all others, is a great mistake, and one which must be 
evident to all who reflect. Marriage is the object. Well, you 
marry, and after? If before marriage life had no other object, 
afterwards, with two of you, it is very difficult, almost impossible 
to find it..... If parents live and beget children without having 
an object in life, they only adjourn the question of the 
object of life, and defer the punishment undergone by those 
who live without knowing why. They defer, but do not avoid 
it, for they must bring up and guide their children without 
knowing how to guide them. Thus the parents will lose their 
human yen and the happiness brought by those qualities, 
They will become mere breeding animals. 

I€ is absolutely essential not to marry for love... . but to 
calculate, to consider what are the chances of the woman you 
wish to marry helping you to live, and not being a hindrance 
to your living a human life. .... You should marry as you 
die, that is to say, when you cannot do otherwise. 
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THE COUNT’S GOSPEL. 


Count Tolstoy’s faith is that the sum of human 
happiness consists in loving men and being loved of 
them. . To this end he lays down three rules which he 
says can never be sufficiently well observed :— 


(1.) REQUIRE LITTLE OF OTHERS. 


1, To be able to love men and to be loved of them, you must 
accustom yourself to exact as little as possible from them, for 
if I exact much, I have many privations, and then I am inclined 
not to love, but to reproach. 


(2.) SERVE OTHERS. 


2. To love men not by words, but by deeds, you must 
accustom yourself to be useful to men. . . ... 


(3.) ACQUIRE TOLERANCE AND SELF-CONTROL, 


3. To.love men and to be loved of them you must. accustom 
yourself to gentleness, to humility, to the art of bearing with dis- 
agreeable men and enduring worry, to the art of always behaving 
to them so as to grieve no one, and when it is impossible to 
wound no one, to learn to make the wound as slight as 

ible. And here the most work is needed, perpetual work 


rom when you rise till when you lie down again, and the 
most joyous work, because, day by day, success comes to gladden 
you, and there is besides the reward of the love of men, at first 
unperceived, but very joyous. 
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THE CARLYLES AND THEIR HOUSEMAID. 

THE Cornhill for October publishes several letters 
which Mrs. Carlyle addressed in the last year of her life 
to a servant whom she was engaging as housemaid. The 
housemaid in question, Mrs. Broadfoot, was.in the service 
of the Carlyles at the time of Mrs. Carlyle’s death. 
Among the visitors whom she remembered admitting to 
the house were Ruskin, Froude, Tyndall, Forster, Darwin, 
Huxley and Tennyson. Mrs. Carlyle’s letters are long 
and brightly written. Very few ladies nowadays would 
write such screeds to their housemaids. I quote one 
rather amusing passage in which Mrs. Carlyle gives her 
maid directions for the proper treatment of the cat in 
case Mr. Carlyle should be home before his wife :— 

**T still Zoe he may not come till I myself am home first ! 
But—if he should—there is one thing that you must attend to, 
and which you would not think of without being told !—thai 
cat!!—1-wish she were dead! But J can’t shorten her 
days, because — you see—my poor dear wee dog liked 
her! Well! there she is—and as long as she attends Mr. 
C. at his meals (she doesn’t care a snuff of tobacco for him at 
any other times !) so long will Mr. C. continue to give her bits 
of meat, and driblets of milk, to the ruination of the carpets 
and hearthrugs! I have over and over again pointed out 
to him the stains she has made—but he won’t believe 
them fer doing! And the dining-room carpet was so old 
and ugly that it wasn’t worth rows with one’s husband about ! 
Now, however, that nice new cloth must be protected against 
the cat-abuse. So what I wish is that you would shut up the 
creature when Mr. C, has breakfast, or dinner, or tea. And if 
he remarks on her absence, say it was my express desire. He 
has no idea what a selfish, immoral, improper beast she is, nor 
what mischief she does to the carpets.” 

The writer of the article bears testimony to the popu- 
larity of Carlyle with his domestics. He says :— 

I could have lived with him all my days, and it always makes 
me angry when I read, as I sometimes do, that he was ‘* bad- 
tempered,” and ‘‘ gey ill to get on with.” He was the very 
reverse in my opinion. I never would have left him when I did 
had I not been going to get married. I always remember 
his parting words to me: ‘‘ Jessie, I don’t know your intended 
husband, but if he’s as good as you are you will do well. I 
never have been served as I have been by you, and I will miss 
you.” I took a great pride in attending on him at all times, and 
studying his wants and wishes. It was ever one of my duties to rush 
out at once and “‘ move on” all street organs or things of that 
kind. Many a time in the morning before he rose I used to 
fill his pipe (the short clay one he used in his bedroom) for him, 
and strike the match to light it. I always cut up his tobacco 
(he used it in flat cakes) and kept his tin box regularly supplied. 
He always was so grateful for these little services. 

In confirmation of this he culls the following testimony, 
vouchsafed by Mrs. Broadfoot :— 

All the servants at Cheyne Row were very fond of Carlyle, and 
ready todo their very best forhim. Mr. Alexander Carlyle observed 
that himself during the two or three years he lived there ; and his 
wife, who was with her uncle thirteen years, noticed the samething, 





THE most noteworthy article in the Atlantic Monthly 
is an essay on Beauty by W. J. Stillman. It is a study 
not unworthy of its theme. The writer boldly enters the 
lists against Darwin, and argues that sexual selection 
does not explain the existence of beauty, for it pre- 
supposes and leaves unexplained the preference for what 
is beautiful, even in the lower creatures. He urges that 
beauty may stir love, but appeals to the experience of 
every. pure-minded man to support him in declaring that 
“the beginnings of love ate widely: separated from 
animal passion.” He turns to Ruskin, and still more 
completely to Swedenborg, for a truer theory of the 
beautiful. His.own definition is : ‘ Beauty is the form 
of love.” Beauty has its root in love. 
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of the scenery may not be sampled here. 


LEADING ARTICLES 


HOLIDAY SOUVENIRS. 

THE holiday months have yielded a plentiful crop of 
travel papers in the October magazines, One of the most 
interesting is Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s in Macmillan, 
wherein he recounts his voyage down the Danube in a 
Canadian canoe. This month carries the story from 
Ulm to Buda-Pesth. The cinematographic description 
But it is of 
interest: to note impressions left of feeling towards 
England during the Boer war. He says: “ The Germans 
had been kind in a negative fashion, the Bavarians 
courteous, the Austrians obliging ; but the hospitality of 
the Hungarians was positively aggressive. Kossuth was 
the magical word, and hatred of the Austrians the key- 
note of their emotions.” 

“ Notes in a Brittany Convent,” of a bright, picturesque 
kind, are furnished to the readers of Zemp/e Bar by 
Charlotte M. Mew. Her party, she announces, consisted 
of six “unmated females ”—“ a Botanist, a Zoologist, a 
Bacteriologist, a Vocalist, a Humorist, and a 
Dilettante.” Along with much humour, the fragrance 
of convent tranquillity is well preserved. 

Glimpse of a totally different world is given by the 
Sunday at Home, in an illustrated sketch of Luther’s 
haunts in Eisleben, Erfurt, and Eisenach. The number 
is adorned with an exquisite reproduction of Offor’s 
picture “In Time of Harvest.” 

In the Sunday Strand,‘M. Dinorben Griffith pictures 
and recounts the story of the Hétel Dieu at Beaune, in 
Burgundy: “a strange charity,” founded in 1443 by 
Nicholas Rolin, who resolved to set up a_ hospital 
“where the aged sick and orphaned should have all the 
comfort and luxury that surrounds the rich.” It is kept 
up as prescribed by the founder. It is managed by 
twenty-six Sisters of the aristocratic order of Begouins ; 
and is supported by its rich vineyards, which yield a 
yearly revenue of nearly £12,000. The “palace for the 
poor ” owes its wealth to this alliance of “religion and 
wine.” Its pictures, relics, and the curios are of priceless 
value. 

Some chateaux of Louraine form the theme of an 
article by Mr. Hugh Fisher, bright with many a fine 
picture, in the English Illustrated. The same magazine 
contains a sketch of Montenegro and its people, en- 
livened with varied photographs by Messrs. Wyon and 
Prance. 

In the Century Mrs. Pennell, with the valuable assist- 
ance of thumb-nail pictures by Mr. Pennell, narrates 
her impressions of the lakes Como and Maggiore, 
under Ruskin’s title, “ Italy's Garden of Eden.” 

In the same issue Mr. W. H. Bishop describes a suc- 
cessful experiment in summer holidays. He purchased a 
so-called “abandoned farm,” and has. for three years 
made it his country seat. The bicycle enabled him and 
his family to overcome what had before been an obstacle 
insuperable—the farm’s distance from a railway station. 
This he recommends to families of comparatively limited 
means. 

The Letsure Hour first shows us a newer and nearer 
Davos in a sketch of Feydey-sur-Leysin in the Swiss 
valley of the Rhone as seen through the eyes of Mr. 
Samuel Pearson, and then transports us to Colorado to 
witness, by the help of W. B. Northrop’s camera and pen, 
certain freaks of mountain scenery. 

The Windsor carries us further North, as Mr. Lang 
Niel recalls the adventures of Mrs. Hitchcock, widow of 
an American admiral, and Miss Van Buren, lady miners 
at Klondyke in the early days of the goldfields. 

The Mother Country is not forgotten. In the Zemple 
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Magazine Mr. Leonard Graham depicts the beauties of 
Wharfedale “on the Yorkshire moors,” with its poetic 
and legendary charm ; and in Good Words Mr. Edward 
Rimington tells of a night on a Scots Salmon River, the 
North Esk, by Montrose. 

In the Young Man Mr. John Foster Fraser extols the 
advantage of “ Seeing Other Lands.” He tells how he 
made his first trip round the Mediterranean. Five 
months away from England cost him £2 1os..a week; 
sketches of what he had seen brought him in £160; so 
he gained a free holiday and a net profit of £100. He 
strongly recommends that young men should go or be 
sent to.other lands, to learn more of the world. 

In the Quiver Elizabeth L. Banks tells how Sunday 
Schools in many an American State join to form a 
canvas city and hold summer holiday together in tents 
and wooden huts. It is a pious picnic with a vengeance, 
and a spice of chautauqua is thrown in. It is “a meet- 
ing of cultured Christians of all Protestant denomina- 
tions, who elect to spend their summer holiday in this 
way, combining recreation with instruction and profit.” 

—_+~-— 
Sun-Fellowship. 

THERE is a curious paper in the Humanitarian, 
entitled “ Sun and Life” by a Sun-worshipper, in which 
we are exhorted to make the sun our personal friend. 
Omitting the mystical passages, we may cite these 
practical remarks :— 

The light of the -Sur. is‘ strely thé -ligk€ cf God, and I 
thoroughly’ beijeve ii, facing ‘he light.’ My, bed faces the south, 
and I can assure you there is very little drapery between myself 
and my"giaricus ‘friend. ‘My ‘eyes ate. tisugily opea,to see the 
gray of dawn g.v¢ place to, the first, yoxy-stceaks, and than this 
there is no more beautiful hour in the whole twenty-four. I 
bathe and frolic in these pink and purple clouds. . . . To spend 
a few minutes every morning in heart-to-heart communion with 
the Sun consecrates the whole day. To take a bathand a good, 
brisk sponge off with cold water, and some physical exercise 
with the Sun shining upon every part of the body, is a delight 
which I believe very few persons know anything about. I want 
my readers to know that I know all about it, or at least that I 
am filled from centre to circumference, and from the crown of 
my head to the soles of my feet, with health and joy. 

———_+o2— 
Some Gladstone Gossip. 

THE Hon. Mrs. Goodhart reports in the Wineteenth 
Century and After some fragments of Mr. Gladstone’s 
conversation when he was at Naples. Mr. Glad- 
stone said that there was hardly any class of men 
of such solid, sterling qualities as the captains of large 
vessels. He said that it took him from eleven o’clock 
till one to persuade John Bright to join his Cabinet, but 
that once in he was excellent—as loyal as possible. He 
lamented more over the loss of John Bright than over 
that of all the other Unionists who deserted him on the 
Home Rule question. Mr. Gladstone says that the 
old Marquis of Westminster used to walk up and down 
his galleries at Eton, wringing his hands, and repeating 
“ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
Kingdom of God.” Mr. Gladstone told a good story of 
a clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Wilbraham, who had a very 
remarkable watch. One day he exhibited it to his stage- 
coach driver, who was much interested in it. At last he 
said, “‘ There is one thing more, sir, I should like to know 
about it. Tell me now, how do you manage to wind it 
up those nights when you are drunk?” Mr. Gladstone 
said he had appointed fifty bishops and deans, and that 
not one of the men whom he had appointed had ever 
asked him for anything. 








THE UTILISATION OF WASTE. 


A VERY interesting article appears under this head in 
the Forum for September, Poti the pen of Professor 
Peter T. Austen. It is much too long to summarise, but 
it contains a great number of facts which are full of 
* encouragement to those who are busied with the attempt 
to utilise the waste products of modern industry. He 
mentions, for instance, that— 

the city of Antwerp once paid 5,o00dols. a year to get rid of its 
refuse. Later on it received 200,000d0ls. a year from the same 
refuse ; scientific men having found ways to utilise it. 

SOAP-SUDS. 

Another illustration of the same kind of thing is the 
statement which he makes concerning the utilisation of 
soap-suds :— 

As an instance of how this can be worked up, the yarn mills 
at Miilhausen may be cited. The soap-suds are precipitated with 
‘ lime, and the coagulum is collected, pressed into bricks, dried, 
and heated in gas retorts. A gas is obtained which has three 
times the illuminating power of coal gas. Nearly twice as much 
gas can be produced.as is required to light the factory. 

The waste of'a great city is full of fortunes that await 
the winning. For instance, he says :— 

The amount of fine coal which at present is lost in the ashes 
of New York is estimated at from 600 to 1,000 tons a day. 

RATS ! 

Even vermin may be utilised :-— 

Rats offer,a great opportunity to some one who has the know- 
ledge and business ability io raise, them. * They. breed easily and 
rapidly, and, will liye on, garbage,and pffal, .Their:skins make a 
leather tougher than kjd, and grace, the hand, of many a woman 
who would sciedm at the thought of a at phon{ her.. Their fur 
is used by hatters,; ang. ig saiq tobe, more, {lelicate than the 
beaver’s. 

The number of things that can be made out of bones is 
almost inconceivable, but few are aware that “some 
years ago there was quite a run on dress buttons made 
out of blood.” 

Skim-milk is being utilised in a number of unsuspected 
ways, He says :— 

The result of experiments has been the development of a large 
industry in manufacturing from the products of skim-milk coat- 
ings and sizings for paper, waterproof glues for wood veneers 
and other purposes, paints, substitutes for hen’s eggs, hard 
rubber, horn, etc. 

MARVELS OUT OF SAW-DUST, 

One of the most interesting pages is that which he 
devotes to an account of the extraordinary number of 
‘uses to which sawdust is put. Sawdust, of course, is a 
commodity much more in evidence in the United States 
and Canada than it is in this country. The ordinary 
- way of getting rid of sawdust is to burn it ; but you can 
do a very great deal more with it than convert it into 
fuel. By the distillation of sawdust— 
the products obtained are gas, wood alcohol, acetic acid, tar, 
and oils, From the tar there have been obtained benzole, 
toluole, zymole, cumole, paraffine, naphthalene, and hydrocarbons 
which are used in the manufacture of aniline colours. Carbolic 
acid and creosote are also obtained, As a last product charcoal 
is left-in the retorts. 

By sieving out the coarser particles, mixing the remainder 
- with various fillers and agglutinants, compressing, and. heating, 


some very interesting materials have been made, in the way of . 


artificial wood, plastic masses, etc. Such a material was 


brought out by Latry in Paris, and was made from prepared - 


. sawdust and blood. It formed a hard, black substance, which 
could be tooled xnd machined like wood. It took a high polish, 
~ and’ could be glued, lacquered, and gilded. Imitation marbles 
have also been made from the fine dust of certain woods and the 
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dust of ivory and similar waste. A mixture of sawdust and 
phosphate of lime with a binder has been used as a material for 
taking casts of sculptures, and has been called ‘‘ Similibois.” 
Slabs for parquet floors have also been made from sawdust, as 
well as plates for bas-reliefs, art castings, panels, and decorations. 
Terra-cotta lumber and artificial lumber are both instances of the 
utilisation of sawdust. Sawdust compositions have also beer 
used for sidewalks and dinner plates. 

A long list could be given of explosives and varieties of gun 
powder that have been made from sawdust. By Heating sawdust 
with caustic alkali and sulphur, a brown dye is obtained which 
is cheap and fast, resisting both acids and alkalies, and dyeing 
cotton without a mordant. By heating sawdust with caustic 
alkali, oxalic acid is formed. A large amount of the oxalic acid. 
on the market is made by this process. 

There are still many other uses for sawdust. It is used to 
sprinkle on floors, to assist in sweeping, as a filler for fertilisers, 
for packing, etc. Soft-wood sawdust, mixed with slaked lime, 
makes a mortar which has been used for decoration. Several 
inventors have used mortars containing sawdust for stucco and 
wall finish, Mixed with cement and plaster a mass is produced 
whieh has a most remarkable insulating’ power against heat and 
cold. The spaces between the floors and walls in many of the 
large city structures are filled with mixtures of this nature. The 
material known as “‘ Sciffarine” is made of sawdust, hemp fibre, 
starch, glue, and filler. It is very hard and elastic, and takes 
a high polish. By heating pine and fir sawdust with water and 
a little muriatic acid under pressure, the cellulose is converted 
to some extent into grape sugar, and this can be fermented. 
In this way brandy free from woody or turpentine odour or 
taste, and of excellent flavour, has been obtained from sawdust. 

An ingenious use for sawdust is to mix it with clay or other 
non-combustible material and then burn the sawdust out, 
leaving a porous mass. In this way are made the alcarrazas, 
or porous flasks, which are used by the Arabs to cool water by 
evaporation on the outside. Porous bricks made in this way 
form walls which are admirable non-conductors of heat, as they 
are filled with air cells, thus utilising the well-known non- 
conducting property of air. A mixture of sawdust, cement, and 
sand forms a mass which is unsurpassed as an insulating filler for 
walls and compartments, Certain kinds of sawdust can be 
pulverised and used in the manufacture of paper, Attempts 
have been made, but not with entire success, to make out of 
sawdust a substitute for cork. An excellent illuminating gas 
can be made from sawdust. In fact, in some localities there is 
enough sawdust produced to make all the gas required for the 
whole community, both for light and heat. 


NATURE'S THRIFTINESS, 

Professor Austen says a great many other interesting 
things, and finally meditates concerning the transforma- 
tion which is constantly going on in all material things. 
He says :— 

Matter is continually passing through its endless cycle, An 


- overcoat may have in it the remains of ball-dresses and prison 


shirts, It may have lain on luxurious beds or in the gutters. 
When our shoes wear out they are made into fertilizers,: and 
produce grass and grain, and from the grass and grain are raised 
cows, and out of the cow’s skin we make leather again. So we 
have the shoe back again, less that portion of it that has been 
consumed as milk and beef, Nothing is really lost in Nature. 
Give the ground filth it returns us the flower, Matter is. in 
eternal circulation. ‘*Give me the sewage of New York City,” 
says Dr. Long, ‘‘and I will return you yearly the superior mill 
of 100,000 cows.” 





Mr. THOMAS SMITH, who rose from being a lad on the 
Great Northern Railway to be head of the Smith Publish- 
ing Company and Member of the London School Board, is 
the subject of an interesting sketch in the Young Man. 
Mr. Smith, who is described as a model employer who 
shares his profits with his employés, frankly attributes. 
his success first and foremost to the fear of God. 
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THE IDEAL SCHOOL. 
By THE PRESIDENT OF CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. G. STANLEY HALL, writing in the Forum for 
September on “The Ideal School as Based on Child 
Study,” declares that if he could only find a millionaire 
who would afford him the adequate means, he could in 
five years establish a system of education upon a new 
and original basis which would commend itself even to 
the most Conservative defenders of things as they are 
and have been, because the best things established will 
be in it. He thinks that cramming and over-schooling 
have impaired people’s minds; that school ought to be 
leisure, according to the original meaning of the word— 
exemption from work, the perpetuation of the primeval 
paradise created before the struggle for existence began. 
It ought to be a prolongation of infancy and adolescence, 
and held sacred to healthy growth and heredity. We 
should overcome the fetichism of the alphabet, the 
multiplication table, and grammars and scales. We 
should remember that Charlemagne and many other 
great men could not read or write, and that Cornelia, 
Ophelia, Beatrice, and the Virgin Mary knew nothing 
of letters. 

THE NURSERY PLAYGROUND. 

He would begin his school by rescuing the bodies of 
the children in the Kindergarten. A child needs more 
mother and less teacher. We must develop the ideal 
nursery playground of rooms where light, air, and water 
are of the best. Children should be fed liberally, afforded 
plenty of play, and should be carefully shielded from a 
suspicion of any symbolic sense. Part of the cult should 
be idleness, and the intermediate state of reverie. Above 
all, each child should be specially studied, and not 
necessarily by any of the current technical methods. 
From seven to eight there is a transition period, and 
then from eight or nine till twelve or thirteen begins a 
season which should be devoted mainly to drill, habitua- 
tion to mechanism :— 

Writing, and even reading, for instance, should be neglected 
in our system before eight, and previous school work should focus 
on stories, the study of nature, and education by play and other 
activities. Now writing and reading should be first taught with 
stress, 

THE CURRICULUM. 

He strongly opposes too early drill, either in reading 
or in writing. He would train verbally the memory, and 
give a large share to drawing. He deprecates setting 
children to compose too early. He says :— 

Children have no right to write unless it is upon some subject 
that they know, and upon which they feel strongly. Theme 
and composition should be strictly confined to the fields of 
interest, and then expression will find or make a vent for itself. 
Moreover, we should not teach language, as such, or apart from 
objects, acts, and concrete reality-truth. We must burn most 
of our language books. j 


He would never teach Latin before ten or eleven, or 
Greek before twelve or thirteen. He would rewrite the 
geographies, which he regards as the sick man of the 
curriculum and a relic of medizvalism :— 


First teach Heimatskunde; make maps more abundant, but 
more incidental to every topic, especially history ; develop and 
teach elementary and illustrated anthropology and zoology, 
broadening to elementary astronomy, geology, metcorology, 
and botany, taught by and for themselves to bring out their 
disciplinary value, and so on. Singing will be prominent in the 
ideal school at this age; but far more time will be given to rote 
singing than to singing from notes, especially at first. 
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He disapproves of identical education for both girls 
and boys :— 

In soul and body girls are more conservative ; males vary, 
differentiate, and are more radical. Reproduction requires a 
far larger proportion of body and function in females. Every 
girl should be educated primarily to become a wife and mother, 
and, if this is done wisely and broadly, the small minority who 
remain single will with this training be best able to care for 
themselves. 

TEACHER AS PLAYMATE, 


I conclude by a quotation as to the importance which 
story-telling should obtain in the new curriculum :— 

Lastly, the ideal teacher at this age will be the captain of the 
child’s soul ; will be able to do some things with his or her body 
that the child cannot; will be able to answer most of the 
questions suggested by the field, the forest, the beach, the street, 
and their denizens ; will suggest plays and umpire games ; will 
perhaps know a little of coaching, but will be a stern dis- 
ciplinarian, genial withal, but rigorous and relentless in his 
exactions, and intolerant of all scamped work; will love 
occasional excursions and expeditions ; will perhaps sing, play, 
and draw a little ; will be able to do something expertly well ; 
and, as perhaps the culminating quality, will have a repertory of 
the greatest stories the human race has ever told or heard. 

THE VALUE OF STORY-TELLING, 

The ideal story-teller will prefer twilight or evening, with at 
least the dim light that gives the imagination a chance over 
sense, perhaps with flickering flames to objectify his scenes. He 
will then weave the almost hypnotic charm of ‘‘Once upon a 
time.” Thus he will repeat the tales of Ulysses, Orestes, 
Siegfried, Thor, King Arthur and his Knights, the wanderings 
of AEneas and Telemachus, perhaps some tales from one or 
other of the great ethnic Bibles, perhaps Dante, some of the 
soul-transforming myths of Plato—such as Atlantis, the cave, 
the two steeds—Hercules at the cross-roads, perhaps some 
legends from ancient India, Reynard the Fox, something from 
Grimm and Simrock. It is a grievous wrong to permit any child to 
satisfy the legal requirements of school attendance without some 
knowledge of these things. I believe in the ethical virtue of 
these things almost as I believe in the Bible, for they sink deep 
and transform. They are the Bible of childhood, and we must 
not withhold them, A story brings a vast body of related facts 
and persons to a sharp focus. 

President Hall may not find his millionaire, but he 
may at least give both parents and teachers some hints 
upon which they would do well to act. 


OBADP DID ID DD DD I 


Good Words for October is stored with much to 
instruct and inform the reader. Major C. Field tells the 
story of the cannon. It begins far back, for we are 
told that “in all probability the first cannon was 
invented in China, at some very remote period.” The 
Great Wall, completed 211 B.C., has embrasures 
evidently intended for artillery, and there are 
records of the use of cannon in 85 A.D. and 757 A.D. 
Its first recorded appearance in Europe was in Spain in 
1118 A.D. ; in Great Britain in 1327, when Edward III. 
made war on Scotland. The writer remarks, “ There is 
hardly a weapon in our modern and extensive armaments 
that has not had its almost exact prototype hundreds 
of years ago.” The paper is illustrated by quaint cuts 
of ancient forms of artillery. Mr. G. C. Nuttall gives 
an account of primitive and savage instruments of music. 
Last Session’s riot in the House of Commons leads Mr. 
James Sykes to recount earlier scenes of disorder and 
violence in Parliament. “ Our nearest neighbour among 
the Stars”—Alpha Centauri—is described by Mr. A. 
W. Roberts. Poets and their early loves is an attractive 
theme in the hands of P. G. Cambray. 
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** BEHIND THE SCENES” ON THE FRENCH STAGE. 

M. D’AVENEL continues, in the first September number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, his interesting series of 
papers on the mechanism of the theatre. This time he 
deals with the mise en scéne, and the actors and actresses. 
M. d’Avenel puts very clearly the extent to which the 
dramatist is handicapped by the technical conditions of 
scenery and so on, which he well describes as at once a 
materialisation of the ideal and an idealisation of matter. 

STAGE CONVENTIONS. 

It is curious to reflect how much the dramatist depends 
upon the tacit allowances which the public are so much 
in the habit of making that they have become unconscious. 
However violent may be the storm, for instance, the card- 
board trees remain motionless, and the hut of the virtuous 
charcoal-burner is every bit as large as the king’s palace 
in the next act. Nor is it perhaps fully realised how 
much a dramatic effect depends upon, and is, indeed, the 
direct fruit of, an unwearied attention to small details. 
M. Sardou is, of course, the great example of this, in 
that he knows exactly where every one of his puppets 
ought to be at a given moment, and is able for that 
reason to control a rehearsal as perhaps no other living 
dramatist can do, unless it be Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 
M. d’Avenel goes on to trace the steps which intervene 
between the written play and the public presentation of 
it. The actors and actresses make their first acquaint- 
ance with the piece which they are going to represent, 
at the formal reading. The author himself generally 
reads, and it is by all accounts a very trying ordeal for 
him. The different parts are then allotted, and give rise 
to the usual mingled delight and indignation, according 
to the length of each part. The author is generally, in 
the case of a new piece, the one to allot the parts, while 
in the case of a stock piece the manager does it. 

AN OVERCROWDED PROFESSION. 


There is no lack of choice, as a rule, for the Comédie 
Frangaise has a staff of seventy-seven actors and actresses, 
while theatres like the Palais Royal, the Vaudeville, and 
ghe Nouveautés have each about thirty people available. 
After the reading comes the collation of the different 
parts, and the correction of errors made by the copyists. 
M. d’Avenel then describes the remarkable career of M. 
Antoine, of the Théatre Libre, and discusses the influence 
which he had upon the French drama. Although he 
had the reputation—and, to a great extent, deservedly— 
‘ of a revolutionary, it must not be forgotten that his mind 
was. essentially that of the bureaucrat, and in many 
respects he was im his methods thoroughly conservative. 
In his: reforms, however, he was actually helped by his 
straitened circumstances ; they forced him to do every- 
thing himself, and. only permitted him to employ young 
actors and :actresses. Artists of established reputation 
would have flatly refused to carry out his ideas. One of 
his great reforms was not to begin rehearsals with a bare 
= Stage, but to have the stage furnished pretty. much as it 
would be on the opening night. He cleared away also 
a great mass of old traditions, handed down from the 
classic stage, and he even scandalised Paris by intro- 
ducing a telephone in “ Francillon” at the Comédie 
Frangaise. 

SALARIES, 

Turning to the operatic stage, M. d’Avenel gives some 
interesting facts about their salaries. Mondory, the great 
tragedian of the time of Richelieu, was paid about 4300 
a-year, making allowance for the different value of money 
then and now.. At the end of the reign of Louis XIV. 
the first tenor of the Opera received about £240 a year, 
while at the Revolution the first cantatrice at the Opera 
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was paid as much as £720 a year. Of course, salaries 
haye greatly risen since then, and have increased still 
more in the last twenty-five years of the nineteenth 
century. Thus the first bass of the Opera draws £3,600, 
as compared with £2,800 which his predecessor had in 
1880, and the first tenor has £6,000 a year. These 
salaries compare favourably with the £1,600 a year 
which Talma had under the First Empire. Frederick 
Lemaitre, when he appeared in “ Don César de Bazan,” 
received £720, Salaries of £3 and £5 a day are now 
fairly common, and M. d’Avenel quotes the case of a 
good actor in farces who is paid £3,200 a year, although 
he is no better than his father, who only received £560 a 
year thirty years ago. It is at the Théatre Francaise 
that the great artists are less well paid. The maximum 
of a sociétaire is about £1,500 a year ; but, of course, the 
prestige of the great house of Moliére is largely a 
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Why the Yankee Yacht Has Won. 

CAPTAIN HANK HAFF writes an article under this 
title in the New England Magazine, in which he declares 
that the contests for the America Cup have proved the 
marked superiority of the American yacht over all comers. 
The reason why the British have always been beaten is 
because of the superior audacity of the Yankee yacht 
designer ; because of the superior mechanical skill in her 
construction ; because of her more effective spar plan, 
sail plan and rig; and lastly, because of the thorough 
manner in which the Yankee yacht has been tuned up 
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“EVOLUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL RACING YACHT 


for racing and her crew drilled and disciplined. He 
publishes diagrams of the changes that have been made 
in the construction of yachts since the race was first 
instituted. He concludes his article as follows :— 

The success which America has met in cup defending has been 
due largely to the manner in which the crews have been drilled. 
For shifting balloon sails smartly, and for quickness of move- 
ment about the decks when a mark is being rounded, the Yankee 
sailor cannot be surpassed. The Zersonnel of a yacht’s company 
is of the highest consequence if cups are to be captured. 

r To sum up, it is my conviction that victory will again be ours, 
and that:it will be owing to the superiority of model, the greater 
ingenuity displayed in rig, the larger pulling power of sails, and 
last, not least, the greater ability of the Yankee yacht sailors. 
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THE DEARTH OF PARSONS. 

THE Commonwealth for October publishes a sympo- 
sium devoted to a discussion of the scarcity of candidates 
for Holy Orders. The editor asks why do not more men 
take Holy Orders? Why are they so strangely hanging 
back? Our cities cry out; our villages are sinking 
under; every man is wanted for this work ; but why 
then do not they come? There are five papers, of 
which the most interesting is the last, which is written 
by Canon Barnett, who says frankly that the chief 
cause is that the tide of spiritual life is low. There 
is no great search for another life in this world 
or the next. . People are absorbed in the novelties 
of the day. Among the contributory causes to this dearth 
of candidates for Holy Orders he finds one in :the 
efficiency of Church organisation, and the remedy is 
some measure of Church reform which will put the 
Church on a business footing, which commends itself as 
reasonable to the business intelligence of the times. 
Another hindrance is the imposition of tests, and the 
obvious remedy is their abolition. The third cause is 
the poor prospect which is offered to a man rightly 
anxious to make a career, and the remedy is not only in 
increased resources, but in increased economy and in 
better administration of those who are already in the 
possession of the Church. 

The Dean of Christ Church thinks that the variety of 
other openings and the poor financial outlook are con- 
tributory causes ; but the main reason is that the majority 
of men have no rational and intelligent knowledge of a 
Christian creed, and it is not surprising that, being 
unaware of any message to be delivered, they do not feel 
called to deliver it. 

The Rev. Arthur Talbot thinks that the technical 
training for the ministry must be more thoroughly faced 
and provided for at the expense of the Church itself, and 
the vocation can be and needs to be developed early. 
Also the duty of awakening the sense of responsibility 
and making clear this call lies with the schoolmaster 
and his friends. 

Mr. A. W. Pickard, of Cambridge, agrees with the 
previous writer that the matter should be kept before 
men’s eyes from their school-days upwards, whereas at 
present a large proportion of undergraduates who have 
taken orders have only done so after vainly trying to get 
other work, and others only decide to go into the ministry 
at or after the end of their Oxford career, and less than 
half of them were communicants as undergraduates. 
Undergraduates also shrink from entering a church 
whose ministers attach such enormous importance to the 
extraordinarily petty details of ritual and of doctrine. 
This has created an atmosphere of something like con- 
tempt for the intellect of the clergy. The destructive 
effects of modern criticism also deter many. But there are 
other causes, all more or less reducible to love of pleasure. 

The Dean of Emmanuel, Cambridge, says that the 
Church has not even begun ‘to face the need of bringing 
the claims of ministerial work home to those who have 
as yet no definite sense of vocation. 

It is an interesting symposium, but the thing that 
strikes an outsider most in reading it is the extra- 
ordinary notion that people should be expected to 
enter the ministry before they have, in the old 
phrase, been converted. Why should a man who 
has never spared two thoughts about his own soul 
be expected to dedicate himself to the saving of the 
souls of other people? Surely the very first essential for 
remedying the dearth of parsons is to quicken spiritual 
religion in the minds of those from whom you have to 


recruit your parsons, and if that religion is there, it is a 
thousand times better than men should shrink from taking 
Holy Orders. From this point of view it will probably 
be found that the dearth of candidates for the ministry is 
due not so much to a lowering of the ethical ideal as to 
a growing appreciation of the blasphemy of undertaking 
a profession for which the undergraduate knows the very 
first essential is lacking. 
arse 
POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 
THE LATEST KIPLING. 

ALAS! poor Kipling. “ How art thou fallen from 
heaven!” Even the most frantic militarist who yet 
preserves in his system one grain of literary salt will 
sigh over the piece entitled “ M.I., by Rudyard Kipling,” 
which stands first in the October Windsor. The 
accompanying illustrations by Mr. L. Raven-Hill are good 
in their way, but they deserve a better setting. The 
“poem” is a piece of barrack-slang cut into different 
lengths, with rhyming or repetitive endings, and with 
blanks for profanity. to fill in. “M. I.” stands for 
Mounted Infantry, and the point of the piece seems to 
be the transformation of the British soldier previously 
belonging to different regiments into the undifferentiated 
mounted infantryman. The only glint of esfrz¢ discernible 
in this tissue of dulness appears in the following line :— 

‘* My shirt is a button an’ frill.” 
Such is the Nemesis which attends the prostitution of 
genius to the cult of Moloch! Mr. Kipling’s recent 
career has been one long recession from the Recessional. 


“ HAWTHORN AND LAVENDER.” 


Mr. W. E. Henley contributes a somewhat melancholy 
poem, entitled “ Hawthorn and Lavender,” to the North 
American Review, in which he writes :— 

I wait in a horror of strangeness, 
A tool on His workshop floor, 
Worn to the butt and banished, 
His hand for evermore. 


The following is the concluding passage of his poem :— 

In Shoreham River, hurrying down 

To the live sea, 

By working, marrying, breeding Shoreham Town, 

Breaking the sunset’s wistful and solemn dream, 

An old, black rotter of a boat 

Past service to the labouring, tumbling flote, 

Lay stranded in mid-stream : 

With a horrid list, 

A frightening lapse from the line, 

That made me think of legs and a broken spine : 

Soon, all too soon, 

Ungainly and forlorn to lie 

Full in the eye 

Of the cynical, discomfortable moon 

That, as I looked, stared from the fading sky, 

A clown’s face flour’d for work. And by-and-bye 

The wide-winged sunset wanned and waned ; 

The lean night-wind crept westward, chilling and sighing ; 

The poor old hulk remained, 

Stuck helpless in mid-ebb, And I knew why— 

Why, as I looked, my heart felt crying. 

For, as I looked, the good green earth seemed dying— 

Dying or dead ; 

And, as I looked on the old beast, I said: 

** Dear God, it’s I!” 

Trees 

THE September number of the Art du Thédétre may 
be called a Paris Conservatoire number. The most 
important of the articles dealing with this subject is 


contributed by Jules Huret. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE Fortnightly Review for October contains the 
inevitable articles concerning the President’s assassina- 
tion, but surely Mr. Courtney might have done something 
better than to print such a paper as that of Mr. Geoffrey 
Langtoft on “Assassination: a Fruit of Socialism.” 
There is no need to quote anything that Mr. Langtoft 
says, excepting the following sentences :— 

To this, then, has Democracy brought us—to rapine and 
outrage and violence ; to murder—murder organised, systema- 
tised, cold-blooded. My deep and settled conviction is that the 
root cause of the evil under consideration is Socialism, of which 
Anarchism is but the effect. 

I notice elsewhere the papers dealing with British 
trade and British foreign policy. Mr. Harold Spender 
writes a paper upon Ravenna, Mr. Nowell Smith gossips 
upon the Popularity of Criticism, and Elizabeth Lewth- 
waite writes a very interesting account of her experiences 
as a working woman in Western Canada. 


IN PRAISE OF LORD CURZON. 


An “ Onlooker ” in a paper entitled “ Lord Curzon : an 
Impression and a Forecast ” lets himself go in rapturous 
enthusiastic panegyric upon Lord Curzon. Never has 
there been such a Viceroy as the present. Judging from 
“ Onlooker’s” paper the age of miracles is not past, and 
Lord Curzon is a thaumaturgist of the first rank. The 
paper, however, is very interesting as giving a description 
of what Lord Curzon has done in the way of shaking up 
the dry bones of officialdom and instilling the peoples of 
India with the idea thatthe Viceroy is a human being 
who takes an interest in their welfare. Speaking of his 
tour in Southern India, the “ Onlooker ” says :— 

The sleepy states and towns and districts of the South were 
galvanised. Their imagination was stirred. It was all a revela- 
tion to them. They felt that the head of the great and (to them) 
mysterious machinery of government was a man like themselves, 
with high ideals something akin to what had possessed the 
minds of their great and good ancestors ; and their delight was 
unfeigned. The spirit of loyalty to Great Britain which had 
been waning fora generation was revived. Lord Curzon had 
won it back. 

IRELAND’S FINANCIAL GRIEVANCE. 


The Earl of Mayo and Mr. Nicholas Synnott, in a 
paper entitled “Ireland and the Budget,” suggest that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might profit and the 
financial grievance might be redressed if an extremely 
unpopular suggestion of theirs were adopted. Their 
proposal is as follows :— 

The proposal is to allow the existing system of exemption 
and abatements to obtain, in respect of persons paying income- 
tax with a ond fide Irish domicile, or carrying on a business or 
profession in Ireland, or paying under Schedule A for lands and 
houses in Ireland; whilst in the case of persons living in 
England or Scotland, or indeed all other persons paying 
income-tax, the limits of exemption and ‘abatement should be 
put back to what Mr. Gladstone thought reasonable in 1863, 
namely, exemption under £100, and abatement of £60 for 
incomes under £200 per annum, 


INDIA’S INTEREST IN CHINA. 


Mr. D. C, Boulger maintains that India is going to 
have the chief influence in the settlement of the Chinese 
question. At least, they will be able to exercise this 
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influence if they do what Mr. Boulger tells them. His 
advice is summed up in the following paragraphs :— 

The Government of India and the people of that country 
should not be backward in making their voices heard by 
demanding that the railway concession which we thought it 
worth while to obtain from the Chinese Government for a line 
to Yunnan-fu and Sui-fu shall be put in execution without further 
delay, so far at least as the preliminary surveys. A well-timed 
and vigorous policy is required to prevent India being excluded 
from the few markets that lie accessible to her. Vigilance with. 
regard to Russia’s proceedings in Kashgaria, so that they may 
not extend too far in the direction of Thibet and result in the 
eventual loss of that market ; action in Yunnan to prevent the 
French forestalling us and capturing the market of south-west 
China under our nose, these are all that is imperatively needed 
now. 

FOREIGNERS AT HENLEY. 


Mr. A. T. Cook, writing on “Foreign Entries at 
Henley Regatta,” pleads in favour of allowing the 
foreigner to compete, but offering as a compromise to 
prohibit all professional coaching. Mr. Cook says :— 

If Dr. Warre had suggested to his fellow-stewards some resolu- 
tion barring all professional coaching whatsoever, I should have 
been delighted to hear that they had agreed with him. The 
edict suggested ‘would be operative against every crew that 
appeared at Henley without distinction, and would therefore 
have no unpleasantly exclusive flavour. There isstill time for its 
consideration and enactment by the authorities, 

THE IRISH PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 

Mr. Swift McNeill, M.P., has a paper upon this 
subject, in which he states the case for allowing things to 
remain as they are with much cogency. He says :— 

It is the fourth Article of the Act of Union ‘‘ that 100 
Commoners be the number to sit and vote on the part of Ireland 
in the House of Commons of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom.” 

He quotes the following extract from a speech of Mr. 
Bright’s in 1884 opposing any reduction in the numbers 
of the Irish members :— 

This I must declare most solemnly—that I think the House 
would commit a grievous injury, a grievous affront, a grievous 
insult, and a grievous wrong if they departed from that great Act 
of Parliament which is called the Act of Union. 


As for the assertion that the Irish ought to lose members 
because their population has fallen off, he quotes from a 
speech of Mr. Butt in 1873, a statement to the effect that 
upon a mean of population and revenue Ireland ought to 
have had 170 members instead of 100. On population 
alone they would have been entitled to 200 members, 
whereas they were only allowed 100. Mr. McNeill quotes 
an interesting paragraph from a speech delivered by 
Mr. Parnell about Mr. Chamberlain, which, he says, does 
not appear in the official Parliamentary reports. It runs 
as follows :— 

My principal recollection of the right hun. gentleman, the 
member for West Birmingham, before he became a Minister, is 
that he was always most anxious to put me forward, and my friends 
forward, to do work which he was afraid to do himself (Home 
Rule cheers), and after he became a Minister my principal 
recollection of him is that he was always most anxious to betray 
to us the secrets and counsels of his eolleagues in the Cabinet 
(cries of ‘*Oh!” and Home Rule cheers), and to endeavour, 
while sitting beside those colleagues, and while in consultation 
with them, to undermine their counsels and their plans in our 
favour (cheers). 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE National Review for October is not quite up to 
the usual average. The only paper that calls for notice 
among the leading articles is the anonymous paper on 
the future of South America by “ Ignotus.” 


SOME LESSONS FROM THE SOUTH AFRIGAN WAR. 


Sir Charles Warren may be a very good soldier, but 
he is not a very brilliant writer, and his “ Lessons from 
the South African War” are not particularly impres- 
sive. He thinks that if the war had been con- 
ducted upon commonsense principles it is quite 
possible that a single Army Corps, sent out at the time 
of the Bloemfontein Conference, with a division of 
cavalry, might have been sufficient to crush the Boers. 
But, unfortunately, commonsense is just that which was 
lacking—both in bringing the war on and carrying it 
out. Sir Charles Warren’s point of view is that our 
national education should be revised on commonsense 
principles, and directed to the development, rather than 
to the crushing out, of individuality. As a people, he thinks 
we are gradually losing the use of some of our faculties, 
and that a decided improvement in primary education 
is needed. The best military training is but a patchwork. 
As to the military lessons of the war, Sir Charles 
thinks that the Boers teach us nothing either in strategy 
or tactics likely to affect the conduct of a future war. 
What they have been good for is to show up defects in 
ourselves which we ought to eradicate. But though Sir 
Charles Warren will not credit it to the Boers, but rather 
to the experience of actual warfare, he thinks that in open 
country in future it would be well to spread 20,000 infantry 
and mounted men along a frontage of 20 miles, although 
according to the drill book they ought only to have a 
frontage of two miles. 


LORD SALISEURY’S SUCCESSOR. 


Mr. Whitmore, M.P., writes a rather vigorous article 
protesting against the idea that the Duke of Devonshire, 
and not Mr. Balfour, should be the next Conservative 
Prime Minister. The appointment of the Duke, Mr. 
Whitmore thinks, would have results dangerous to the 
Empire and disastrous to the party. The Duke personifies 
the excessive caution, the lack of enthusiasm and 
imagination which have too frequently characterised 
the Government since 1895. He has neither the 
intellectual alertness nor the moral earnestness neces- 
sary for the post. On the other hand, Mr. Balfour 
‘seems to Mr. Whitmore an almost ideal Prime Minister. 
The general lightness of his demeanour and _his 
thought only conceal an unswerving purpose. He is an 
assiduous Leader of the House, and an indefatigable 
Minister with a singularly receptive mind. His large 
prescience induced the Ministry to play a friendly part 
to the United States at the beginning of the war with 
Spain, and when he conducted affairs with China he 
wrote despatches of a refreshing vigour and directness. 
Mr. Whitmore regretfully admits that the Manchester 
speeches of 1900, in which he revealed his ignorance of 
the fundamental facts of the South African war, were 
somewhat disheartening. But there are spots in the sun. 
Mr. Whitmore magnanimously forgives Mr. Balfour for 
mot knowing that the Orange Free State was certain to 
join the Transvaal in case of war. If he were made 
Prime Minister his highest qualities would assert them- 
selves. As for Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Whitmore scouts 
the idea that he entertains any ambition to oust Mr. 
Balfour from the first place in the Cabinet. 
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THE FINANCIAL ANXIETY OF FRANCE, 

Mr. W. R. Lawson contributes one of his luminous 
and lucid papers on this subject. France does well to be 
anxious, for her public debt on January Ist, 1900, reached 
the sum of £1,200,000,000 sterling, of which £ 300,000,000 
represented annual deficits which have been accumula- 
ting for twenty-five years. French annual expenditure 
now stands at £142,000,000 per annum. Mr. Lawson 
contrasts the methods of taxation in France and in 
England. The most interesting point which he brings 
out is the artificial dearness of food in France. A leg 
of mutton costs 50 per cent. more in France than in 
England ; tea which in England costs Is. 4d. per pound 
costs 5s.in France. Butter also is dearer, and cocoa 
four times dearer across the Channel. Mr. Lawson 
thinks that France is making rapid progress towards the 
exhaustion of the normal sources of public revenue. 

BOSS PLATT. 

Mr. Gustavus Myers, who in the September number 
described Boss Croker, devotes some pages to an account 
of the republican Boss, Mr. Platt. It is not a very interest- 
ing article. In 1881 Mr. Platt was relegated to private life 
with the contempt of his own party. But by 1887 he had 
so far regained ground as to be held the new leader of 
the Republican party. He is now supreme among the 
New York Republicans. He has won his way up largely 
by the support he has received from the rural Press. He 
has his campaign fund like Mr. Croker, and, according 
to Mr. Myers, independent thinkers regard Mr. Platt as 
a far more sinister figure in politics than Mr. Croker 
himself. 

PROSPECTS OF CATHOLICISM. 

The Rev. Canon Barry declares that we are entering 
upon a period of intense, but largely unconscious 
secularism, by which he means atheism in practice. 
Professor Haeckel naturally affords him with a useful 
illustration of the bankruptcy of science which makes 
tabula rasa of religion, ethics, history, traditions, and 
aspirations. Every lapse of thought from the Christian 
standard spells degradation for multitudes. The dis- 
appearance of Christian dogma will create an immense 
vacuum in which society may disappear. The only 
hope, of course, according to Canon Barry, is the 
Roman Catholic Church. The reformation has failed, 
whether it is personfied in Luther the mystic, Calvin 
the legislator, or Socinus the Nationalist. The Reformers 
have not mended but ended the Christian faith. Hence 
his conclusion that history, art, religion, present comfort, 
and future hope recommend the Catholic devotions, and 
unless ideals are utterly to die humanity must one day 
pass on into a great Roman period. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Hon. Maude Lyttelton describes the life and 
adventures of Sir Thomas Lyttelton, the Worcester 
Baronet, in the reign of George II. Mr. C. E. Lart 
writes on “ The Dearth of Naval Engineers.” Mr. R. C. 
Seaton contributes “ A Vindication of Sir Hudson Low,” 
and there are the usual chroniques of European, American 
and South African affairs. 





THE Future of Political Parties is the theme of an 
essay by Charles A. Conant in the At/antic Monthly for 
September. He passes in review party developments in 
various countries, and concludes : “ The reorganization of 
parties throughout the world promises to be along the 
lines of imperial expansion on the one hand, and state 
socialism on the other.” 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND” AFTER. 


"THe Nineteenth Century his a.good many readable 
articles, but none of very great importance. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


It is very premature discussing the settlement of South 
Africa in view of the fact that its conquest ‘is at. present 
further off than ever, but Mr. Henry Birchenough appears 
to'believe that:Lord. Milner is going to do something in 
the-way of re-settling the country, and therefore he writes 
an article.on South African Pacification which. is full of 
the baseless optimism which has vitiated all the South 
African policies of the present ministry. The chief point 
of his: article:is to urge the adoption of Mr. Rhodes’ 
scheme. for spending some £3,000,000 in settling 4,000 
English people:in the two Republics, so as.to mix them 
up with the Boers. “ Our object,” says Mr. Birchenough, 
“is to get the British and Dutch side by side on the 
land.” Unfortunately our policy at present seems to aim 
at no other object than that of putting the Dutch under 
the sod. 

A WINTER’S WALK IN CANADA. 


Mr. Arnold Haultain, a native-born of India who has 
lived in Canada for the last twenty years, writes very 
pleasantly concerning life in Canada as studied in the 
town of Durmer. He says among all but the educated 
and travelled classes in Canada an Englishman is a 
foreigner. Among the populace American habits, 
customs and manners prevail. A great country separated 
only by a cartographical line will have more influence upon 
a little country than will a great country separated from 
it by 3,000 miles of sea. But there is a class, the 
educated class in Canada, which is freeing itself more 
and more from the American influence. Even among 
the masses of the people, the American influence, 
he thinks, is only skin-deep. The people are thoroughly 
British. Fhey glory in the British connection, shout over 
the old flag, and rejoice when Britain wins. Canada will 
never be coerced into annexation, and if at any time in 
the history of her career she might have been coaxed, 
that day is long past. The Canadians have a climate 
like that of the United States, which has tremendous 
tonic properties. It strings up, makes keen, alert, smart. 
Life as well as coal burns quickly in it. ~The one defect 
of Canada to which Mr. Haultain calls attention is the 
lack of a high standard of public morality. 


A PLEA FOR FORESTRY. 


To articles by Sir Herbert Maxwell we always turn 
with delight. No man writes better, with lighter touch, 
and, as a rule, with more sense than he. His paper 
upon the “Sad Plight of British Forestry ” is no excep- 
tion to the rule. It is an earnest plea for the adoption 
of a policy of re-afforestation for large districts that 
are at the present moment only yielding 2s. an acre 
as sheep-farms, The forests of Belgium cover 1,750,000 
acres, and yield a return of £4,000,000 a year. There 
are 3,000,000 acres of woodland in Great Britain and 
Ireland, which ought to yield £7,000,000 a year, but 
which, Sir Herbert Maxwell seems to think, do not 
pay their way. He suggests that £10,000 should be voted 
annually for the next fifty years in order to plant 1,000 
acres. Upon this land 5,000,000 trees could be planted, 
which after fifteen years’ time would begin to be profit- 
able, and in about eighty years’ time would yield a profit 
of £800 a year. If-no more than £10,000 were voted 
annually for the next fifty years, the State would have 
made a progressive investment of half a million, “ adout 
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the cost of four days against the Boers”—the italics are 
Sir Herbert’s own—and earn the. gross revenue of 
£93,750. But to carry out this programme it is abso- 
lutely necessary, in Sir Herbert’s opinion, to exterminate 
the rabbit: If rabbits are maintained, it would involve 
an initial tax upon a plantation of from £800 to £900 an 
acre. 
OPERATIVE SURGERY IN AMERICA, 


Dr. Robert Henry Nesbitt, who has recently visited 
England, has been much struck by the difference between 
English and American surgical practice. The English 
rely upon antiseptics, whereas the Americans rely upon 
ascepsis—which is a learned word for extreme cleanliness. 
The object of this article is to emphasise the fact that by 
operating in gloves with asceptic precautions, we can 
obtain better results than by any elaborate system of 
antiseptics. 

ANARCHISM. 


Mr. G. J. Holyoake writes a very sensible paper on the 
subject. of Anarchism, pointing out that the Tories have 
often favoured assassination, as well as anarchists, and 
that we should carefully avoid confounding philosophic 
anarchists with anarchists who actually practice murder. 
He says :— 

Some years ago, when our Government were asked to enter 
into a European concert to repress anarchism, Mr. Gladstone 
asked me what I thought of such a step, saying his disinclination 
to it was that the modes of procedure in some countries were 
such as would revolt the English people, and England, if it 
entered into the concert, would be committed to the approval 
and be understood to sanction whatever occurred. It was 
impossible not to agree in this view. Every country has means 
of dealing with the evil in question if it has prudence and 
patience. Every anarchist is known to the police, and in every 
group there is a spy or a fool. What more can the police want ? 
The extinction of this evil lies in higher hands and other manners 
than theirs, 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Sir Michael Foster in a paper entitled “Should the 
University of London include Polytechnics,” says :— 

What Ieam proposing is that the Polytechnics should, if not 
by; private then by public endowment, be made centres of 
research in technical science as well as centres of technical 
instruction for the classes which now use them, so that men of 
power might be induced to make them their spheres of action, 
and the craftsman might learn the secrets of his craft guided by 
the hand of a master, in the full light of scientific knowledge. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Rev. John M. Bacon describes some interesting 
experiments which prove how very irregular is the trans- 
mission of sound through the air. 

Lady Ponsonby writes a paper comparing and con- 
trasting George Eliot and George Sand. The Rev. 
Henry Percival declares that Canon Gore’s book on the 
Body of Christ is an epoch-making book, for reasons 
which are more interesting to sacramentarians than to 
the general public. He says that our work is to 
Catholicise England,’ and the first step towards the 
realisation of our great hope is the restoration of the 
Holy Sacrament of the altar to its divine place 
among us. 

Miss Cornelia Sorabji tells a long and interesting story 
of how she rescued an imprisoned Rani and restored her 
to her mother. Mr. Grenfell, M.P., describes the tunny 
of the Mediterranean, and the way in which this great 
fish, which sometimes weighs 1,500 pounds, is-captured 
and killed. Colonel Lonsdale Hale tells the story of the 
institution of the Prussian Order of the Iron Cross. 
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THE €ONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary, which appears in black, is a good 
number. I notice the articles upon the two Presidents 
and “Ys Great Britain Falling into Economic Decay ?” 
elsewhere. — 

THE IMPERIAL. PROBLEM. 


Mr.° J: A. Murray Macdonald, who has already con- 
tributed’ to the Contemporary Review his ideas as to the 
necessity for constituting local legislatures in the various 
countries of the United Kingdom, takes Lord Rosebery’s 
recent speech as a text for discussing the attitude of the 
Liberals in rélation to thé problems of the Empire. This 
problem, he thinks, has arisen not by any acts of ours, but 
as the ‘direct’ result of the spirit of expansion which has 
taken possession of the other great Powers. It has 
brought to birth the idea of the Empire as a real com- 
munity of interest, as a regulating and moulding influence 
destined to exercise equal sway over all its parts. This 
will be a ‘source of weakness if it is to continue to be 
stimulated ‘solely by the’ action of foreign Powers. But 
if, on the other hand, it can be taught to find its satis- 
faction in consolidating the power ‘of the Empire, and a 
steady reliance upon it, then it will become a strong 
bérieficent influence. In this direction he thinks the 
solution of the Imperial problem must be sought. 

The Rev. J. O. F. Murray contributes a very interesting 
article concerning the relation of Bishop Westcott to 
contemporary thought. He admits that on fundamental 
philosophical problems the late Bishop was content to 
stand aloof from, if he was not directly opposed to, the 
clearly marked tendency of modern thought. He took 
very slight interest in the analysis of consciousness, and 
concentrated his attention on the appeal to historical 
fact. His life remains, as he would have wished it to 
remain, his richest contribution to contemporary thought. 
The key to Bishop Westcott’s position was his belief that 
the key that was to solve all the mysteries of life was the 
fact of the Incarnation, a declaration of that fundamental 
harmony between God and the world and man, which is 
needed for the satisfaction of the intellectual no less than 
for the religious side of our being. 

ART AND USEFULNESS. 

“ Vernon Lee” gives us the second part of her essay on 
this subject, in which her object is to derive the need of 
beauty from the fact of attention—attention to what 
we do, think, and feel, as well as see and hear; and to 
demonstrate that all efficient art is the making and doing 
of useful things in such manner as shall be beautiful; and 
just because religion is the highest form of human 
activity, and its utility is the crowning one of thoughtful 
and feeling life, just for this reason will religion return 
sooner or later to be art’s most universal and noble 
employer. 

AN EASTERN NAVY. 

Mr. Demetrius Boulger pleads for the recruiting and 
organising of a new corps of Asiatic seamen for service 
in the Eastern seas. He thinks that, from the seafaring 
population of Western India, from the Malays of the 
Straits Settlements, and from the Chinese, we could 
easily raise a new naval force which in twelve months’ 
time would be capable of rendering admirable service in 
time of war. 

WHAT EVANGELICALS BELIEVE. 


The Rev. C. J. Shebbeare, in a paper on “The 
Intellectual Strength of the Low Church Position,” 
endeavours to prove that most reasonable High Church- 
men would find very little to object to in the doctrine of 
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the Evangelical party, properly understood. . He suggests 
four test questions, which he commends to the attention 
of High Churchmen, and then summarises the _Evan- 
gelical Church as follows :— 

The Evangelical party takes its stand on the simplicity of the 
Gospel. We cannot admit that the condition to acceptance with 
God is either belief in an elaborate system of dogmatic theology 
or the practice of an elaborate system of physical ordinances. 
We value Sacraments as incitements to faith, as expressions of 
faith, as a perennial witnéss to the truths that God is always 
ready to draw near to man, and that man must turn for pardon 
and strength to a Source outside himself. But we regard Sacra- 
ments as powerful through the faith of the individual or the 
community that uses them, not by any physical or quasi-physical 
operation of their own. If Faith can do all things, how can 
there remain any additiona! miracles over and above, whick 
only Sacraments can work ? 

HOW TO CURE. HOOLIGANISM. 

Mr. Thomas Holmes, in a very sensible paper oi, 
“ The Making of the Hooligan,” reminds us of the fact 
that the Hooligan is but a boy who has no other vent 
for his animal spirits except the streets. He pleads for 
public playgrounds in every parish, lit up in the evening 
till ten o’clock with electric light. He even suggests an 
organised competition of pitch-and-toss, with counters 
used instead of coins. But that is only one of his 
suggestions. He summarises his own proposals as 
follows :— 

1. The State must take on itself the care and training of its 
young deformed or afflicted criminals. 

2. Fair rents for the poor, and a fair chance of cleanliness and 
decency. 

3. Municipal playgrounds and organised competitive games. 

4. Extension of school life till sixteen. 

5. Prohibition to young people of alcoholic drinks for con: 
sumption on the premises. 

6. Limitation by law of the alcoholic strength of malt liquor 
to 24 per cent. and of spirits to §0 under proof. 
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The Strand Magazine. 


IN the Strand Magazine for October quite a number o¢ 
legal luminaries, from Sir Francis Jeune to Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton downwards, record their views on the delicate 
subject of whether “the lawis too dear.” They one and 
all, especially Sir Francis Jeune, admit that it is, and 
much too dear, but as to how it is to be made cheaper 
their views are not so clear. 

From another interesting paper on the question of 
how cab and ’bus drivers are tested in England and 
America, we learn that in 1899, out of 2,284 ’bus 
applicants, 765 were disqualified as not properly able to 
drive. The preliminary tests in knowledge of London 
and steering vehicles are stiffer than is generally 
supposed. 

Another paper describes “the lost land of England,” 
where the sea constantly washes it away; Mr. Frank 
Holmfield describes an hour with a bird-doctor, and 
a good many pages arg devoted to Sandow and the 
plaster cast recently taken of him and now in South 
Kensington. 

oer 


THE principal interest of the Empire Review centres 
in Colonel Sir James Willcocks’ narrative, “ How We 
Relieved Kumassi : The Black Soldier.” It is another 
witness to the transforming power of British leadership. 
A timely retrospect of Royal Visits to Canada is given by 
Sir J. G. Bourinot, Clerk to the Dominion House of 
Commons. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE Monthly Review contains a series of very amusing 
letters on “ Bridge,” and several other very good articles, 
two. of which—Mr. Colquhoun’s “ Manchuria in Trans- 
formation,” and Mr. J. C. Legge’s “ Children’s Workshops 
in Sweden ”—I notice elsewhere. The other interest- 
ing articles are Mr. Robert Machray’s “ Financial 
Condition of Japan,” Mrs. Bishop’s “ Notes on Morocco,” 
and Dr. Sims Woodhead’s paper on Professor Koch and 
Tuberculosis. Dr. Sims Woodhead does not decide 
either way for or against Dr. Koch’s startling theory as 
to the difference between human and bovine tuberculosis, 
but he lays great stress on the fact that consumption is 
both preventable and curable. Hereditary consumption 
is a myth. Experiment has proved positively that 
consumption cannot be transmitted from parents to 
children, though childrén after birth may possibly receive 
infection from their parents. The risk of infection is, 
however, very small if proper precautions be taken. 

JAPANESE FINANCES. 

Mr. Robert Machray’s article on the Financial Con- 
dition of Japan is interesting, but written somewhat from 
a semi-official point of view. His chief point is that 
Japanese taxation has in reality increased very little of 
late years. Nominally the revenue has increased in ten 
years from 85,000,000 yen to 201,000,000 yen, but of this 
increase 39,000,000 yen represents increased profits from 
Government undertakings. 40,000,000 yen come from 
the increase in the sake tax, and allowing for these and 
other factors the direct taxes of the country have in- 
creased only from 53,000,000 yen to 83,000,000 yen in 
ten years. In conclusion Mr. Machray points out that 
what Japan wants is capital. 

MOROCCO. 

Mrs. Isabella Bishop contributes some notes on 
Morocco, through which she has recently made a tour of 
one thousand miles. The picture which she paints is a 
melancholy one. Cruelty, corruption and disorder sum 
up her impressions shortly. Morocco, she says, can 
never be reformed from within. The projects of reform 
so much talked of are only made for the purpose of 
depriving the Powers of a plausible excuse for inter- 
vention. The Sultan has no authority over the local 
chiefs, and how the chiefs exercise their power is best 
shown in the following paragraph :— 

Each kaid has a prison, frequently on his own premises. In 
a prison in the courtyard of the kaid of one of the central pro- 
vinces, part of which is a dungeon formed by roofing over a 
stone quarry, I saw ninety-five men crowded together, many of 
them heavily shackled, most of whom were there because they had 
possessions enough to excite the cupidity of a rapacious tyrant. 





Crampton’s Magazine for October begins with a short 
but sensible article on “ Anarchism and the Anarchists,” 
by “ Felix Janvier,” who points out that there is no con- 
nection between the murders of kings and presidents and 
the ordinary Anarchist movement, which is purely pla- 
tonic. The undoubted characteristic of Anarchist crimes 
is individuality of conception and execution, and there- 
fore they are not to be prevented by panic measures. 
The causes of Anarchism are social, and it is only by 
remedying social conditions that Anarchism can be 
extirpated. An article of quite a different character is 
Mr. C. F. Cazenove’s on “The Plays of Mr. Pinero.” 
Mendel Rosenbaum’s “ Escape from the Russian Police” 
is continued. M. Betham-Edwards describes Souvigny, 
“the cradle of the Bourbons,” in an interesting paper. 
There are several short stories, including one by Mrs. 
Comyns Carr, entitled “ The End of the War.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE October number opens with two vigorous blasts 
on the political horn. Mr. F. A. White writes on 
“Universal Peace,” and severely trounces “nominal 
Liberals” past and present for their infidelity to the cause 
of peace. His own constructive policy of peace amounts 
to a re-partition of the globe which would pre-suppose 
something like a general Armageddon. He expects the 
near approach ‘of the time “when the map of Europe 
will be divided into four distinct colours, one for the 
Sclavonic, one for the Teutonic, one for the Latin, and 
one for the Greek.” Unless we repent of our “ earth- 
greed,” he fears that the Kaiser, left free by the death of 
his mother, will intervene to our utter and irremediable 
ruin. 

An unsigned article, headed “ Liberals, Forward! 
March! !” repudiates the suggestion of any union with 
Liberals who approve the war, and insists on a policy of 
“sane imperialism and of sane domesticalism ” under the 
stiffened leadership of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. The 
writer declares that “in the Colonies also the process of 
disillusionment has well begun, and as certain as the day 
succeeds the night the whole Empire will, at no very 
distant date, rally against the war.” 

“ The peaceful revolution ” to which Dr. Thomas Fitz- 
Patrick directs attention is the abolition of “ payment by 
results” in Irish schools last April. 

“The Aboriginal Natives of North-West Western 
Australia,” jurisdiction over whom is now transferred from 
Downing Street to the Colonial Government, gravely 
exercise the mind of Mr. Charles W. Slaughter. He 
recounts from his own personal observation many serious 
cases of injustice perpetrated by “ squatocratic” magis- 
trates upon helpless natives. He makes out his case, 
for in Australia, as elsewhere, the prejudice against colour 
needs to be jealously guarded against. 

More hopeful phases of Imperial life are treated by other 
writers. Mr. F. B. Bradley-Birt paints a bright future 
for sugar-growing in Behar, Bengal. The newindustry does 
not interfere with the present cultivation of indigo, “the 
time for sowing the cane preceding the time for sowing 
the indigo, which in turn can be cut, prepared, and sent 
away before the cane is ready to be cut.” The sugar can 
be produced at a total cost of 100 rupees a ton, and the 
present market price is 150 to 180 rupees a ton, leaving 
a wide margin of profit. 

“ How the trade of the West Indies might be developed” 
is discussed in an unsigned article. Its main recipe is 
“‘more enterprise ” by the inhabitants making better and 
more varied use of their soil and by a few hundred 
British colonists settling there. The writer declares the 
climate well suited to the average Britisher, and 
suggests vine and tea growing as two among many new 
industries. 

“ The Influence of Arabia on North Africa, the Persian 
Gulf and India” is the theme of a rapid historical survey 
by Mr. A. T. Fraser. The conquering and governing 
power which has from time to time burst forth from 
Arabian soil may, the writer argues, be still latent there, 
and he urges us to distinguish between the Turk and the 
Arab in our estimate of the future developments of Islam. 
He remarks on Arab ascendency in India, and says : “ It 
is well known that the mutiny was stopped by an order 
from Constantinople in 1857. . . . as we had helped 
Turkey in the Crimean War.” 

se ag Gentle More” is the subject of a sketch by S. E. 
Saville. 
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THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 
THE Mew Liberal Review seems bent on transforming 
itself entirely into a magazine of sport. Two articles on 
cricket, one on shooting, one on gardening, one on fish- 
ing, one on golf, and.one on “The Feeling Between 
Shooting Men and Hunting Men,” is a collection we 
would expect to find in the Badminton rather than in 
a political magazine. If the editor was so bent on sport, 
he might at least have included the America Cup. The 
articles which do not deal with sport, however, are inter- 
esting. Mr. Ambrose Pratt gives a very good description 
of Norfolk Island, under the title of “ England’s Tee- 
total Colony.” - The Norfolk Islanders are all half-castes, 
and look on their pure native neighbours with great 
contempt. They are women worshippers, detest exertion, 
have imperturbable tempers, and impossible morals. 
CURIOSITIES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. Swift MacNeill writes on this subject. He 
mentions among other things that the custom of wearing 
hats in the House is not, as is sometimes believed, an 
assertion of independence, but a survival of a habit once 
in vogue in good society. The Speaker’s costume is a 
relic of the time when Speakers were sometimes also 
Masters of the Rolls. 

POPULAR QUOTATIONS. 

Mr. Churton Collins contributes a very interesting 
article on popular quotations, showing how many of them 
have been perverted from their original meaning, and 
how others have been fabricated and attributed to 
classical sources : 

Among these pseudo-classical saws is also to be numbered 
‘* Fiat justitia ruat celum ”—‘‘ Let justice be done, though it 
bring down the sky.” This we owe not to any Latin source, 
Lut to Chief Justice Mansfield, who, misquoting a Latin proverb, 
gave us a saying which has superseded the original and become 
immortal, Everybody knows the proverb ‘‘ Poeta nascitur non 
fit”—‘* A poet is born and not made,” and extraordinary indeed 
is the origin of this. An utterly out-of-the-way and unimportant 
late Roman author, one Florus, not the historian, in a fragment 
which happens to survive, says: ‘‘ Consules fint quotannis et 
novi proconsules ; solus aut rex aut poeta non quotannis nascitur.” 
That is, ‘* Each year new consuls and pro-consuls are made, but 
not every year is either a king or a poet born.” Out of this, 
by stripping away the context, was coined, or rather deduced, 
the saying which has become immortal, and preserved the name 
of an author who is otherwise below contempt. 

MEMORIES OF DICKENS. 

Constance Cross contributes a few pages of very 
interesting reminiscences of Dickens, from which I have 
space only to quote the following :— 

He asked me which of all his works I liked the best, and 
when I replied ‘‘ David Copperfield,” I could see that I had 
afforded him the greatest possible delight. 

**T am rejoiced to hear you say that,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ for it 
is the one of all my books that I love the most. I suppose it is 
because so many of the experiences related in it have been my 
own;” and he looked sad and thoughtful for a moment 
or two. 

**T am told that ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ and ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’ are considered your greatest works,” I ventured to observe. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘I believe they are; but they do not 
touch your heart like the other, do they?” 

TUBE VERSUS CYLINDER. 

Mr. G. Halliday examines “ The Cruiser’s Race to and 
from Gibraltar,” summing up strongly against the tubular 
boiler. The gravamen of the case against the Belleville 
boiler he states as follows :— 

The radius of action of aship fitted with Belleville boilers does 
not depend on the coal she carries but on the leakage of her joints. 
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The longer she steams the greater does the leakage become. 
The leakage is an increasing quantity, and the voyage termi- 
nates when the leakage becomes equal ,to the capacity of the 
evaporators. The condition of things on board a Belleville ship 
is exactly similar to that on board an old hulk liable to spring 
leaks, As the voyage of the old hulk proceeds the leaks 
increase in number and extent. The hulk goes on so long as 
the pump capacity is greater than the leakage, but there comes 
a time when the leakage equals the capacity of the pumps, and 
after that she settles down and gradually disappears. So with 
the Belleville boiler. After the leakage becomes greater than 
the capacity of the fresh-water making evaporators the trial is 
over. The distance she has steamed up to that time is her radius 
of action. It does not depend on the coal in her bunkers. To 
state, as Vice-Admiral Domville does, that the radius of action 
of the /yacinth is 2,930 miles at 7,000 horse-power is simply 
nonsense. The Boiler Committee found on trial that her radius 
of action was 1,810 miles. 
WALDECK-ROUSSEAU. 

I quote the conclusion of Mr. G. A. Raper’s character 
sketch of M. Waldeck-Rousseau :— 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s amusements are of a restful kind. 
He is a fervent fisherman an! is fond of sketching in water 
colours. He has a liking for salt water, and finds a cruise in a 
friend’s yacht the best possible antidote to the heated atmosphere 
of the Chamber. In person he is more like a cavalry officer 
than a lawyer. He is tall and spare, with large and rather 
prominent eyes, a long chin on which the caricaturists fasten 
with delight, and a heavy moustache, {now tinged with grey. 
His voice is clear, but not powerful, and conveys the impression 
that it has been developed and trained by long practice to 
accomplish its task with the minimum of effort. The cheeks are 
deeply furrowed and the expression is somewhat melancholy. 
He has an air of responsibility, without any undue sense of his 
own importance. His attitude seems to imply that he does not 
greatly value his position, but that he means to keep it as long 
as his own reputation or his duty to the State make it incumbent 
upon him to do so. He is credited with a determination to 
remain in office until the General Election of next year is an 
accomplished fact, and in view of the influence he has acquired 
over the Chamber of Deputies there is no reason to suppose that 
he will fail. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The sporting articles are all good in ‘their way. Com- 
mander Crutchley writes on “The Mercantile Marine of 
Great Britain,” emphasising many facts already known. 
Mr. G. F. Millin tells us “The Cost of a Parliamentary 
Seat,” and Mr. H. G. Archer enters into “ Railway 
Problems of the Hour.” Mr. Archer mentions that 
some of our railways are testing the American system of 
using large goods waggons with five times the capacity of 
those now generally used in this country. 

7“. 
‘ Seribner’s Magazine. 

THE chief feature of Scribner's for October is the 
first part of a paper by President Roosevelt, entitled 
“With the Cougar Hounds,” in which he describes 
a hunting expedition which he shared in January 
of this year in North-West Colorado. The cougar 
is found all over North and South America. 
It lives chiefly upon deer, and though large and 
powerful, rarely attacks men except in desperation. It 
must be hunted with dogs; and a good deal of the 
President’s article is devoted to a description of the 
personalities of his pack. The cougar when hunted 
generally takes refuge in a tree, and four of the pack 
with which Mr. Roosevelt hunted climbed trees after the 
quarry. Altogether Mr. Roosevelt’s party killed fourteen 
cougars varying in weight from 47lbs. to 227lbs. Among 
the other articles in Scribner's is a good one on Carlyle 
by Mr. W. C. Brownell. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review opens with a brief paper 
of four pages containing a characteristically eloquent 
appreciation of Shakespeare by Victor Hugo. Shakes- 
peare, he says, had been described as the drunken 
savage, but he replies, “ Savage—yes, but the inhabitant 
of the virgin forest ; drunken indeed, but with the ideal. 
He is a giant beneath the boughs of enormous trees, who 


‘holds a great golden cup, and the light which he drinks 


is reflected in his eyes.” 
ARMAMENTS ON THE GREAT LAKES, 

Mr. H. S. Boutell, Member of Congress for Illinois, 
asks whether the Rush-Bagot Convention is immortal. 
The Rush-Bagot Convention is an agreement entered 
into, in 1817 between Great Britain and the United States, 
limiting the number of armed ships that should be per- 
mitted to be stationed on the great American lakes. 
Mr. Boutell thinks it ought to be repealed. He says :— 

A careful study of the history of the Rush-Bagot Convention, 
and.an impartial estimate of the advantages and disadvantages 
accruing to the United States from an adherence to its terms, as. 
now interpreted, lead to the conclusion that the loss to the 
United States outweighs the gain; that it is to the interest of 
both parties to make a new arrangement respecting naval arma- 
ments on the lakes ; that the agreement of 1817 is obsolete, and 
not fit for the foundation of an international understanding ; 
that a treaty should be made between the United States and 
Great Britain which would expressly annul the Rush-Bagot Con- 
vention and settle the questions of armament and naval construc- 
tion on the lakes in conformity with modern conditions, 

THE LOCAL DEBTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


/4Mr. Harold Cox, writing on the Public Debt of Great 
Britain, contributes more than twenty pages full of facts 
and figures, which put the indebtedness of Great Britain 
in a very clear light. Large as the National Debt is, he 
points out that— 

The charge of the debt per head is little more than one-fourth 
of what it then was, it is within the mark to say that the real 
burden of the National Debt in the last year of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was only ome-¢enth of what it was at the end of the Great War. 

The most interesting part of the paper, however, is that 
which deals with local debts, debts which have been 
created in our day. This indebtedness amounts to about 
£300,000,000. The following table of the way in which 
this money has been spent is worth while quoting for 
purposes of reference :— 





Workhouses, infirmaries and hospitals £10,080,000 
URN UNNN 06h sao fe ei) haces cee, 180 eae 4,792,000 
Municipal buildings, including Assize Courts, 

Police Stations, Fire Stations, and Markets 13,188,000 
MME ag Shin da aia! os a Reh e 26,921,000 
Street improvements and bridges 34,557,000 
Gas works bey. whet 17,434,000 
Electric lighting 3,112,000 
Waterworks 46,261,000 
Sewerage 26,057,000 
Cemeteries ES Se CONT 2,699,000 
Parks, pleasure grounds, libraries, museums, 

public baths, etc. .. 5 am 9 alt aks 7,885,000 
Harbours and docks ab gare 33,859,000 
Banmnerns awermnes 3. 6. 8 ee: 4,609,000 
Manchester Ship Canal... .. .. .. «. 5,128,000 
Miscellaneous public improvements .. .. .. 15,551,000. 

£252,133,000 


THE PHANTOM FORTRESS OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

Dr. Buckley returns to the charge against Mrs. Eddy 
and her followers, and replies in detail to the article 
entitled “ The Simple Logic of Christian Science,” which 
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appeared in a previous number of the North American 

Review. Dr. Buckley is hopeful that Christian science 

will pass when Mrs. Eddy dies, for, he says, “ the deifica- 

tion of unreason called Christian science cannot long 

survive the triumph of mortal mind over its foundress.” 
COLLECTED SHORT STORIES. 

Mr. W. D. Howells discusses the question how it is 
that short stories are very popular in magazines, but 
very seldom command any sale when they are collected 
together. As he is not satisfied with his own answer, it 
is not worth while following him in the discussion, 

—woe—— 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

THE World's Work for September contains an account 
of the Celtic of the White Star Line, which has been 
built to carry 2,859 passengers at a cost of half a million 
sterling. Another interesting article is that which des- 
cribes how Mr. Luther Burbank on his Californian farm 
is producing all kinds of cross breeds in plants and in 
fruit. He has succeeded in producing what he calls a 
plumcot, which is a cross between an apricot and a plum. 
He has also produced a stoneless prune, and a new kind 
of daisy which is a cross between the common field daisy 
of America and Europe and another daisy from Japan. 
The plants are hardy, profuse bloomers, and continue to 
flower through the long season. Their flowers are about 
four inches across and rise on long stiff stems. Another 
article on a related subject describes the remarkable 
work done at the Arnold Arboretum in Boston, which 
contains a collection of trees and shrubs that can live in 
east North America. There are several articles dealing 
with new inventions, of which the most interesting is a 
description of a successful telegraph printing machine 
invented by Mr. Donald McDonald, a young Australian 
journalist, which has already been adopted in the New 
York Telegraph Office, and is likely to make the tour of 
the world. It is atrain of instruments that automatically 
receive upon a typewriter telegrams despatched over a 
single wire, with the immediate result that it duplicates 
and triplicates the carrying capacity of the telegraph. 
Mr. Arthur Goodrich gives a character sketch of Mr. 
Emerson McMillin, who began life as a boy in an iron- 
works and who is now at the head of one of the largest 
combinations of gas, electric lighting, and traction com- 
panies in the world. There are a number of other articles 
dealing with various matters, from the settlement of the 
Philippine Islands to the tribulations of an unknown 
writer in his quest for a public. 

———=6O¢—e 


The Connoisseur. 

AN excellent new publication is the Connoisseur, the 
second number of which (for October) has appeared. 
The subject with which the Connozsseur deals is best 
described by its title, but that can give no idea of the 
sumptuous way in which the magazine is got up and illus- 
trated. The first article this month deals with Mr. Arthur 
Sanderson’s collection of old Wedgwood ware which is 
at present on exhibition in Edinburgh. Another article 
deals with Japanese colour prints, a third with ancient 
coins, and a fourth with fans. All these articles are 
illustrated in first-class style, and there are a number 
of full-page coloured illustrations. The price is one 
shilling. 

A MONOGRAPH on mountains from the luminous pen of 
Professor James Geikie adorns the pages of the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine for September. 
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THE FORUM. 


THE Forum is a better number than usual. There are 
several of the more important articles noticed elsewhere. 


THE DISPUTE BETWEEN HOLLAND AND PORTUGAL. 


General Den Beer Poortugael, writing upon “ England, 
Portugal, and the South African Republics,” gives some 
information not hitherto generally known as to the some- 
what obscure dispute which a short time ago led toa 
temporary interruption of the diplomatic reiations between 
Holland and Portugal. It seems that at Lourenzo 
Marques the Dutch Consul-General, Mr. Pott, was also 
‘Consul-General of the South African Republics. In that 
capacity he succeeded in securing the transportation of 
all kinds of innocent goods which would never have 
reached their destination without his aid. This course 
vexed the British so much that when they proclaimed the 
countries annexed, they induced the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to withdraw from Mr. Pott his exequatur as 
Consul-General of the Republics; but he still remained 
as Consul of Holland. In order to get rid of him, the 
English concluded an alliance with Portugal, and as one 
result of this the Portuguese Ministry withdrew from Mr. 
Pott his exequatur as Consul of the Netherlands. The 
next day the Dutch Minister at Lisbon left Portugal, and 
remained away until February, 1901, when Portugal 
having’ congratulated the Queen upon her wedding, the 
Dutch Minister was allowed to return to Lisbon, and the 
incident was considered ended ; but England carried her 
point, and Mr. Pott is no longer consul at Lourenzo 
Marques. This General den Beer Poortugael regards 
as an instance of the despotic fashion in which England 
bullies the smaller Powers to do her will. 


ENGLISH NEGLECT OF OLD INDIAN POETRY. 


Karl Blind takes the English rulers of India roundly 
to task for not appreciating the treasures of Indian 
poetry. He tells a delightful story, at the beginning, of 
a conversation which he once had with a Cabinet 
Minister who was talking largely about the number of 
Englishmen in India. Karl Blind asked him how many 
there were :— 

After much hesitation, and with evident signs of mental 
confusion, he said : ‘‘ Well, I think there are about 3,000,000 
Englishmen in India.” ‘And how many natives?” This 
question, he thought, it would be too difficult for him to answer, 
unprepared as he was. I then told him—it was some years ago, 
before the more recent census—that there were in India about 
280,000,000 natives, as against 140,000, not Englishmen, but 
Europeans of various nationalities. These 140,000 included the 
white English troops, which numbered, at that time, about 
64,000. 


Karl Blind suggests that even from the point of view of 
the safety of the Empire, it might be well if we paid a 
little more attention to Hindu literature, and specially he 
calls attention to the neglect of the drama of Sakuntala, 
which‘has held its place on the Indian stage for nearly 
one thousand four hundred years. Its author, Kalidasa, 
was the Shakespeare of India. His play has never been 
presented on the English stage. Karl Blind says :— 

It is different in Germany, among both men and women. 
There ‘‘ Sakuntala” is truly a word to charm with, Handy 
little editions are to be met with everywhere ; and the apprecia- 
tion of the drama may be said to be universal among all who 
can lay claim toa higher education. The praise of ‘‘ Sakuntala ” 
was sung long ago by Goethe, Schlegel, Humboldt, and other 
eminent men in Germany and France. Goethe thought that if 
we wanted to know all that is beautiful and tender, the name of 
Sakuntala needed only to be pronounced, and then everything 
was said. , 
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_THE CONDITION-OF-THE-PEOPLE QUESTION IN 
AMERICA, 


Leonora Beck Ellis, writing on the model factory town 
of Pelzer, summarises as follows the chief measures now 
in successful operation in the United States for the 
betterment of the conditions of the workers :—, 


Club organisations, in which working people are banded 
together for social, recreative, educational, and kindred ends ; 
the encouragement of physical culture through gymnasia, outdoor 
sports, and similar means ; the promotion of improved social 
conditions by informal gatherings, outings, assembly places, 
game rooms, dances, and festival occasions of various sorts ; the 
elevation of domestic life by means of improved dwellings, and 
the systematic teaching of cooking and other housewifely arts ; 
the improvement of intellectual conditions by means of free 
educational facilities of every sort, including libraries and 
lectures, as well as industrial schools and manual training classes ; 
the cultivation of musical and artistic tastes by means of concerts, 
the organisation of music and art clubs among employees, 
harmonious surroundings, landscape gardening, and tasteful 
architecture ; the uplifting of the spiritual side of life through 
Sunday schools, churches, and general religious work; the 
consideration of the health and comfort of employees, evinced in 
improved sanitary construction and similar measures; the care 
of disabled employees and their families, free medical attendance, 
and the rendering of judicious financial aid; the promotion of 
thrift and providence through savings banks and like facilities ; 
and, lastly, the sharing of profits with employees, either by 
allowing them to purchase shares in the business at special rates, 
or by the more liberal method of adding yearly or quarterly 
dividends to wages, in proportion to length of service, etc, 

CAN CUBANS GOVERN CUBA? 

Mr. Edmond Wood thinks that they cannot :— 

The joint resolution of Congress will withdraw the American 
forces from Cuba, but the Platt amendment will sooner or later 
send them back with more serious problems to solve and a large 
debt to provide for. 

The rock on which it is most likely that Cuban independence 
will be wrecked is the solemn promise not to contract or 
recognise any debt beyond the ability of the resources of the 
island to meet. 

THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Sir F. W. Clarke pleads for the importance of uni- 
versities in the education of a nation. He says :— 

Libraries preserve knowledge ; schools distribute knowledge ; 
universities create knowledge. The German universities have 
contributed more than all other agencies combined to the 
material welfare of Germany, Oxford and Cambridge have 
lagged behind, and England’s industries are suffering. 

THE GERMAN TARIFF PROPOSALS. 


Mr. Jacob Schoenhof describes the new German tariff 
and the way in which it is likely to affect American 
imports. He regards the :tariff as a shameless instance 
of an attempt}to rob the majority of the consumers for 
the benefit of a handful of producers. He sums up his 
article as follows :— 

The tariff increases proposed by the German Reichsrath can 
in no way inflict a very serious injury upon American interests, 
or, for that matter, upon the interests of any foreign state. But 
that their enactment would be a most cruel infliction upon the 
German people for the sole benefit of 300,000 landholders is 
clearly demonstrable, and permits of no doubt. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Sir J. G. Bourinot describes previous royal visits to 
Canada; Mr. G. A. Thacher writes briefly on the 
Southern Problem; and Professor Richard Burton con- 
tributes a paper upon the subject of “The Essay as 
Mood and Form.” 
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|THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


THE September number contains articles upon the 
two exhibitions at Glasgow and Buffalo. That to which 
most readers will turn, however, is Mr. C. W. Purington’s 
account of gold-mining in Siberia. 


THE EL DORADO OF THE EAST. 


It is only recently that any attention has been paid to 
Siberia and its mineral wealth :— 

It is true that it is difficult to realise that in Asia, ‘‘ the cradle 
of mankind,” the oldest portion of the earth’s surface known to 
historical research, there should exist beds of gold-bearing sand 
which have never given up an ounce of their valuable contents, 
and great reefs of gold-bearing quartz which have never yet been 
struck by a blow from the miner’s pick or shattered by a single 

und of giant powder. That such deposits do exist, not only 
in Siberia but in Mongolia and Manchuria, is a fact attested by 
allfexplorers and engineers who have visited the countries in 
question and have taken the trouble to investigate, even in the 
most superficial manner, the conditions which exist there. 


Mr. Purington says that the gold-bearing area of Siberia 
reaches the enormous total of 880,000 sq. miles. That of 
the United States, including Alaska, is only 265,000 sq. 
miles. The miners in the States employ the most im- 
proved methods of operation, whilst in Siberia the means 
of obtaining gold is very antiquated, yet the output per 
head of the population is the same. 


PRIMITIVE METHODS. 


Comparing the American and Russian methods, Mr. 
Puringtoh says: — 

While the Californian and the Australian placer miners rapidly 
improved their methods of operating and increased their daily 
product, the Siberian made no changes. It isa most remarkable 
statement, but one vouched for by observers who have at different 
times traversed the country, that precisely the same types of gold- 
washing machines which were in use in Siberia before the dis- 
covery of gold in California are in use to-day in the gold mines 
of the Lena and Amoor rivers. 


To such a point of excellence was the hydraulic method 
of placer mining brought in California, that bodies of 
gravel carrying but one penny to the cubic yard in gold 
were profitably handled. The Siberian miner never 
attempts to work gravel where the tenor is less than Is. 4d. 
to the cubic yard in gold. 

Mr. Purington describes the working of one mine where 
2,000 men and over 500 horses were employed to extract 
4,160,000 of gold per annum, the operation costing three- 
quarters of the value of the gold produced :— 


The work done by this enormous body of men and animals 
would require only five American steam-shovels or land-dredges, 
with suitable machinery for washing the gravel, saving the gold, 
and disposing of the débris. The services of perhaps sixty men 
would be necessary, and engine and boiler capacity up to 600 
horse-power.. The entire running and administration expenses 
would amount to something less than 8d. per cubic yard of 
material handled, as against 2s. by the Siberian method. 


No deep mining whatever is done as yet in Siberia. 
In conclusion Mr. Purington says :—, 


Mr. G. F. Becker, ’an American statistician and mining 
engineer of the most eminent authority, places the future produc- 
tion of the Witwatersrand gold mines of South Africa at 
$100,000,000 a year for the next thirty years—dependent, of 
course, upon the restoration of peaceful political conditions. I 
regard it as not an unsafe prediction to estimate the Siberian 
annual gold output at $200,000,000, for a period of at least 
thirty years, providing American machinery and gold-mining 
methods are installed throughout the territory now occupied by 
the Russian and Siberian operators, 





OF REVIEWS. 


'CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 


IN an article upon the Comstock of to-day, Mr. T. A. 
Rickard gives a lively description of what Virginia City 
was like during the height of the boom :— 

When the bonanza began to be productive, in 1874, it made 
the Consolidated Virginia a marvel among mines. The average 
yield for three years was £600,000 per month. The dividends 
were at the rate of £216,000 per month. You can visit the 
assay office at Virginia City, and Mr, Fielding, who still has 
charge of it, will tell you that there was melted in that office 
425,000 worth of bullion per day for three years, and that one 
night there was taken out of the strong-room, for shipment to 
San Francisco, bullion valued at £1,000,000, 

These figures make the ordinary digging for gold seem tame 
enough. It is not surprising that under such conditions human 
nature should have asserted itself, and that the prolific pro- 
duction of the mines should have led to a reckless extravagance 
of ideas and of expenditure. The money paid in commissions 
to superintendents, the steals perpetrated by the reduction works, 
the tricks played with the stock market, were all mean and 
despicable, as such performances in their nature must be; but 
they were perpetrated on the Comstock with such a magnificence 
of proportion and with such grand-ducal impudence that their 
true character was obscured by a glamour incomprehensible. to 
those who have kept out of the atmosphere of insensate: 
speculation, 

THE HEATHEN CHINEE, 


Says Mr. Rickard of the Comstock as it now is :— 

The racehorse who, in his old age, pulls the dust-cart has 
a nobler ending than a great mining camp in its decadence ruled 
by the enemy of honest labour. On the Carson River I saw the 
old mills which are now silenced, and the dredges which once 
worked the tailings from the mills. The valley of the Carson 
has seen many vicissitudes. Placer mining for gold made it 
important before the Comstock ; then it became cultivated by 
the industrious folk who supplied the mines with vegetables ; 
later still the mills became centred along the waterway ; and 
finally the Sutro tunnel gave it a short-lived prosperity. The 
unlovely quiet of abandonment which now rests on the whole 
district has also fallen on the Carson valley. The Chinaman 
alone is superior to his surroundings. Amid a general decay he 
continues to give life to the green spots which his patient hands 
have won from the sterile surface. The heathen Chinee and his 
kitchen-garden form a picture which is the very antithesis of the 
volcanic energy which once made the Comstock famous 
throughout the world. 


THE TOOL, THE MACHINE, THE MAN, 


Under the above title Mr. W. H. Smythe contributes a 
most interesting article describing the evolution of tools 
and machinery. He says that an epoch-making event 
occurred,— 

When our hairy and homely progenitor discovered the 
effectiveness of a stone to crack a cocoanut or the skull of a 
rival, In making this discovery, if he did not inaugurate the 
age of the tool, he at least prepared the way for it. 


The article is most interestingly worked out. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Glasgow Exhibition receives notice in papers by 
W. P. Wansbrough and Joseph Horner. Mr. Alton D. 
Adams describes the working of.the largest paper mill 
in the world, under the title of “ From Logs to Paper.” 
He concludes :— 

A single sheet of good newspaper stock is about 0003 inch 
thick, so that 4,000 sheets, pressed together, are 1 foot high. 
The ordinary newspaper sheet of four pages measures 2 by 3 feet 
and contains 6 square feet, so shat 666 of these sheets make 
1 cubic foot. Allowing twenty-five pounds per cubic foot for 
the weight of this stock, the 200 short tons daily produced at 
Millinocket are equivalent to 16,000 cubic feet. 
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THE WOMAN AT HOME. 
SHOULD WIVES WORK? 


In the Woman at Home for October Mrs. E. T. Cook 
writes an article on the vexed question of professions for 
wives, which though clever and witty gets us no whit nearer 
a solution. Mrs. Cook says, however, while taking due 
account of the shady side of working wives :— 

I dare assert that some of the happiest households I have 
known are those where husband and wife are equally busy 
“bringing grist to the mill.” 

Incidentally Mrs. Cook makes one painfully true 
remark. She says :— 

The sad fact is, that men—be they sages, poets, or even mere 
ordinary mortals—are never fair judges of women’s work. They 
can rarely dissociate the presence or absence of personal charm— 
the magnetism of the worker—from the quality of the work done. 
To them, as to Madame Bovary’s fatuous lover, woman is far- 
dessus tout Ange! Have not even the immaculate pages of 
Punch ridiculed the ugly and elderly authoress engaged in 
composing a romantic love-story? Who would laugh at the 
inadequate personality of a mere male under like conditions ? 


IS GAMBLING APPALLINGLY ON THE INCREASE ? 


Yes, says a writer calling himself a looker-on, and the 
responsibility for this lies largely at the door of Bridge. 
Bridge, according to him, has practically enslaved 
Society. ‘The reasons for its extreme popularity are not 
far to seek. Society had grown tired of its old games, 
and Bridge, with its limitless opportunities for gambling, 
and ‘its complexity--apparently no fool or feather pate 
can play it—came exactly in the nick of time. The 
American element, now so popular, has also increased 
the popularity of Bridge. Clever and charming American 
women never care for any game in which they cannot 
exercise their quick wits. If this writer is to be believed, 
and he writes as one with authority— 

It is clear that the vice of gambling now afflicts modern 
Society more than has been the case for upwards of a hundred 
years; and further, that there are certain new disquieting 
features so abnormal as to demand some effective remedy, for in 
spite of what we may hear to the contrary, the eighteenth cen- 
tury never saw the sights which are to be seen nowadays, when 
the passion for gambling has spread to even quite young girls. 


The money lost in gambling, but chiefly at Bridge, in 
the last twelve months would, it is calculated, have gone 
some way towards paying our war bill. It has had con- 
siderable influence on the trade in second-hand jewellery, 
which has been abnormally active of late, simply because 
so many women have had to pawn or sell their jewels to 
pay their gambling debts. Mere girls contract “ debts of 
honour,” which they are as much bound to pay as are 
their brothers. But, laments the writer— 

Perhaps the worst feature of Bridge is that they frequently lose 
to men, and this, it will be well understood, poisons the rela- 
tions between the sexes, and undermines that chivalrous respect 
in which women must be held if Society in the true sense is to be 
maintained. 

At country house parties it is nothing but Bridge ; and 
even in houses where the guests are supposed to go once 
to church on Sundays, Bridge is complete Lord of the 
Sabbath as well as of the week. Altogether this picture 
of Bridge-worshipping Society is one of the most melan- 
choly that has appeared for many a day. 





“THE Charities of Queens” is a side of Court gossip 
which may be welcomed by the strictest Puritan. It 
forms the subject of an interesting paper by Marie A. 
Belloc in the Sunday Magazine. 
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PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


IN Pearson’s Magazine for October there are several 
entertaining papers. Mr. Chauncey M’Govern discusses 
the wonderful results that would follow the union of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan. Quite so; but we must first 
persuade the Americans that it would be such an excellent 
bargain for them. The Rev. John M. Bacon has written 
a story of a marvellous flying-machine adventure ; and 
there are one or two readable natural history articles. 


HOW HIGH CAN WE CLIMB? 


Mr. Herbert C. Fyfe contributes a very interesting article 
on this subject. Man has already ascended 23,393 feet 
(Aconcagua) in bad climatic conditions ; he now burns to 
ascend 29,002 feet (Mount Everest) in good climatic 
conditions ; on the whole, taking into consideration the 
best expert opinions, he does not see why he should not 
do so. To reach Mount Everest would be slow, costly, 
laborious, and_ risky ; selected men would have to give 
up two or three years to the attempt, and £10,000 must 
be available. When man has once got there, he will 
probably be able to exist there, that is, provided he has 
made the ascent in very slow stages. By far the most 
likely man to scale Mount Everest is Mathias Zurbriggen, 
the famous Alpine guide. A great difficulty, however, is 
that the easiest ascent is probably from the north side, 
that is, from inhospitable Tibet. 


WHY ARE WE RIGHT-HANDED ? 


Mr. H. Bloomfield Barr discusses this question at some 
length, but has no very satisfactory answer to give. 
Right-handedness can hardly be hereditary, since most 
infants are left-handed. Probably the reason is that 
the whole human race had to go through a time of fight- 
ing hand to hand for their existence. In this kind of 
fighting they must keep one hand free, and the right 
hand was found to be the more convenient for wielding 
weapons, since it enabled the fighter the better to protect 
his heart. Later, when men fought in companies, it was 
absolutely essential for all to hold their weapons in the 
same hand. In early days there were probably far more 
ambidextrous men than now, in which the writer con- 
siders them to have a distinct advantage over men of the 
present day. It is now, he says, becoming more and 
more recognised that ambidexterity is a gift to be culti- 
vated. Right-handed people, curiously enough, are 
usually left-legged. 


—_ _+— 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


THE Cornhill Magazine, as usual, is bright and in- 
teresting, but, as usual, it is bluggy enough to satisfy 
even Helen’s Babies. Mr. Fitchett, continuing the 
“Tale of the Great Mutiny,” tells the story how the 
ridge was held at Delhi. There is another imaginary 
story of “ Cochrane Redivivus,” in which we have gore 
galore. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie gives a fresh instalment 
of the Blackstick Papers, and Mr. E. V. Lucas delivers a 
delightful lamentation over “The Passing of the Circus.” 
There is an amusing Irish tale concerning a parish 
sexton who maintained that he had discovered by actual 
experiment that he could improve or impair the character 
and temper of his goats by selecting the graves on which 
he fed them. Goats that were fed upon grass on the 
tombs of saints lost all their evil attributes, whereas those 
that he fed on grass springing above the tombs of tramps 
and ne’er-do-weels were the plague of his life. The most 
interesting article in the number, entitled “ Mrs. Carlyle 
and Her Housemaid,” I notice elsewhere. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 

THE Commonwealth is a threepenny Christian social 
magazine, edited by Canon Scott Holland. The October 
number is interesting on many grounds, among others 
because of the very emphatic manner in which the editor 
protests against the South African War on the ground 
that no normal development of the Empire ought to 
include the conquest of a white race. Such a con- 
quest is foreign to the broad intention on which 
the Empire rests. It is a violation of our ideal; 
it is a shock to the system. The Empire as a 
moral ideal has never contemplated so harsh a possi- 
bility as that of having to break up a white nationality, 
and then to rule it by compulsion. The editor also pays 
a tribute to the transparent sincerity of the Boer leaders 
in their proclamation of days for thanksgiving and 
humiliation which were ordered on August 8th and 9th 
last. He sees in it a manifestation of an intensely 
religious appeal to a people capable in the judgment of 
its authors of a sincere response to it. To discount the 
Boers’ religious sincerity because they will not surrender 
to our uncovenanted mercies is, says the editor, a failure 
of our religious as of our sportsmanlike principles, which, 
after all, ought not to be mutually antagonistic. 

The sermon for the month is by the Bishop of 
Rochester. There is an article in more or less praise 
of the music-halls, Frederick Rogers writes on the 
Trades Union Congress, and there is an article on 
Anarchism by P. M. W., which declares that trades- 
unionism ought to be made compulsory, and then, and 
not till then, shall we be free of the horrors of anarchism. 
Constance Smith reviews the case of the Factory Acts, and 
the Rev. Hastings Rashdall discusses the various ways of 
spending money. y 

+ —— 
The New England Magazine. 

THE New England Magazine for September begins a 
new volume with a new cover, and is avery strong 
number. There is a story by Bret Harte entitled “ The 
Reincarnation of Smith,” and articles on the Triumph of 
the American Idea and the Yankee Yacht, which are 
noticed elsewhere. There is another very interesting 
article by Mr. Charles Loring Brace entitled ‘“ What the 
Cities are Doing for the Children of the Poor,” which 
may be commended to the attention of Mr. Waugh and 
Dr. Barnardo. He mentions among other things that by 
the institution of a special court for juvenile offenders in 
Chicago the number of boys sent to gaol in that city has 
been reduced in two years from 1,705 to 20. New York 
is now to have a juvenile court, and several other States 
are following the lead of Chicago. There is another very 
interesting article by Mr. Waldon Fawcett on “Sun 
Spots and the Weather Forecast,” which explains the 
mystery of the bolometer. The new spectrum revealed 
by the bolometer is twenty times the length of the old 
spectrum, The bolometer is an instrument so sensitive 
to heat that it may be called an eye that sees in the dark. 
What is light to the eye is heat to the bolometer, and 
what is dark to the eye is cold to the bolometer. The 
writer mentions, among other facts, that Professor 
Langley has discovered that to any person who viewed 
the sun outside the atmosphere of our planet it would 
appear of a blue colour. 

P OPAPP LI IP II I 

A FULLY illustrated paper on Dartmoor Prison and the 
life of the convicts there appears in the October Royal. 

THE Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst for September 
contains articles on Wilhelm Triibner, by Karl Voll, and 
Stefan Godl, by Berthold Daun. 





THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. ' 

THE Pall Mall Magazine opens with a Przeludium ex- 
tracted from the forthcoming volume of Mr. W. Henley’s 
verses. Mr. Henley also contributes to the magazine 
an illustrated article on the pre-Raphaelite Brothers. 

Mr. H. Collins writes on “the cost, comfort, and 
curiosities of railway travel,” based upon notes of his 
journey round the world. He gives Switzerland the palm 
for cheapness in railway travelling, thinks that the 
Italian railways are the worst in Europe, that the 
French railways in Egypt are extravagantly luxurious, 
that the Japanese are toylike, and nearly all the Japanese 
locomotives are English. Travelling is cheaper in Japan 
even than in Switzerland. It is dearer in England. 
First class fare to Glasgow is just 30 per cent. higher 
than for a similar distance in the finest American express, 
which also includes sleeping. Zvrain de luxe fares in 
Europe are from 50 to 75 per cent. higher than on the 
best American lines. 

The article by Mr. Charles Lowe upon the Kaiser and 
his family is chiefly remarkable for its illustrations. 

_M. de Bevers, in an article upon “ The Next Pope,” 
discusses the chances of the various papabali, but in- 
clines to think that Cardinal Gotti will be the choice, 
although he hedges in favour of Cardinal Svampa, 
Cardinal Vannutelli, and Cardinal Ferrari. Parrocchi 
seems to be out of it. 

Mr. Matthias Dunn writes an illustrated paper upon 
“ The Great Sea-Serpent.” Mr. Baillie-Grohman describes. 
“ Capercaillie Shooting in the Alps.” Mr. Tighe Hopkins 
tells the story of the Tauchnitz Library and its founders. 
Mr. M. A. Stobart writes pleasantly upon Boswell’s visit 
to Corsica ; and Mr. H. C, Marillier contributes a sketch 
of the scientific achievements of Lord Kelvin, under the 
title of “ A Master-Mind in Science.” If the magazine 
has a fault, it is that there is a tendency to abbreviate 
the articles too much, but the number is full of good copy, 


well illustrated. 
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OUR CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


WE would remind our readers that our Circulating 
Library, which was started some six years ago, is still 
doing good work. Its advantages to those living in 
towns or villages where no free library exists are great. 

For a sma!l sum a box of books can be sent carriage 
free to any part of England or Wales, and the box can 
be changed quarterly or half-yearly as desired. The 
books are carefully selected so as to comprise all branches. 
of literature, both serious and entertaining. A box con- 
taining forty-five to fifty volumes may be obtained for 
thirty shillings a quarter. The box comprises a selection 
of poetry, history, travels, fiction and illustrated maga- 
zines. A cheaper series of boxes is also supplied, 
containing more books but of a simpler description ; 
while a third is issued for those who do not wish for any 
heavy reading, consisting almost entirely of modern and 
standard fiction. 

If some of our readers who are interested in philan- 
thropic work would subscribe for a box to be sent to a 
Working Men’s Club, Social Institute, or to a responsible 
person in any village or town in which they are interested, 
they would by so doing help many persons to spend the 
long evenings of the coming winter with profit and 
pleasure. 

All particulars, with catalogues, of the books contained 
in the various Series may be obtained from REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS CIRCULATING LIbRARY, Temple House, Temple 
Avenue, London, E.C. 
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THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


LA REVUE. 


THE September numbers of Za Revue contain, as 
usual, a great variety of articles of interest. Count 
Tolstoy’s essay on “The Sexual Question” is noticed 
elsewhere. 

M. de Mézeray writes a résumé of the history of “ The 
New United States,” as he calls Federated Australia. 
He concludes his article with a pious wish, little likely 
to be realised, that “the peaceful spirit of the new 
Federation will prevail over Albion’s Jingoism.” 


THE DIFFERENT CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY OF 
MAN AND WOMAN, 


M. G. Morache, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
at the University of Bordeaux, writes a remarkable 
article which is an eloquent plea for recognising that the 
criminal responsibility of woman is essentially different 
from that of man. A criminal woman is now treated 
exactly as a criminal man, unless she claims that she 
is enceinte. If she is silent, as M. Morache points out, 
society takes no interest ; like the Levite, it passes on the 
other side, and instead of one life, two are claimed. He 
quotes statistics to prove that there are only one-fourth 
as many criminal women as men—or, out of five crimes, 
four are committed by men, and one by women. 

Moreover, if we leave out of account the crime of infanticide, 
for which the man is the one really responsible . . . it is found 
that the numbers of those accused of general crimes is only 211 
women as against 2,954 men. Hence woman is fourteen times 
less criminal than man. 

The Italian school has indeed recognised that woman, from 
the material point of view, is less criminal than man, but of this 
fact it gives an interesting explanation, The male criminal 
steals and kills to procure—without labour—money for idleness 
and pleasure. Woman possesses a far simpler means to the 
same end—she trades with her body, she sells herself. If, in 
any given community, the number of female criminals is added 
to the number of prostitutes, the result is as high as the number 
of male criminals, 


This theory, however, M. Morache does: not consider 
satisfactory. He asserts uncompromisingly that— 

The mental constitution of woman is so different from that of 
man that the principle may safely be affirmed that woman, from 
the psychic point of view, cannot be put on the same footing as 
man. In certain ways she is superior, for others she is inferior. 
She feels differently, she thinks differently, she acts differently. 
In everything she is different, and the same principles of justice 
cannot be applied to her. 

What then? he asks. Must we in future have one 
law for woman and another for man? No, he concludes ; 
that would be far too complex. But in the Twentieth 
Century it is to be hoped we shall realise more and more 
the essential difference between woman and man, and 
that the former will profit by the psycho-biological 
researches now being made. Not a different law for 
woman, but in applying the law to her, remember her 
womanhood. 


A REAL REMEDY FOR BALDNESS, 


Dr. L. Caze describes extraordinary recent experi- 
ments made by a Dr. Parker of Michigan, the result of 
which is to show,that when our lungs inhale air hot or 
damp enough to make any organic matter in it decompose, 
a substance is developed which, when introduced into 
the blood of man and of certain animals, poisons the 
roots of the hair, or it may be the feathers in the case of 
a bird. You may not be otherwise harmed, but you will 
grow bald. Therefore, if you do not wish your head “to 
compete with your knee,” you may throw all your hair 
restorer bottles out of the window, and begin to breathe 
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vigorously, filling your lungs to their utmost capacity—a 
cheap and simple method of keeping your hair on. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. Serge Basset continues his exposition of why the 
French have failed in colonising the Congo, while the 
Belgians have succeeded. M. Zaborowski writes an 
interesting article on “The Stealing of Women in Eth- 
nology”; M. Charpentier contributes an elaborate study 
of-the evolution of Chinese poetry ; M. De Gallies dis- 
cusses the psychology of proper names ; and there are the 
usual excellent literary articles, caricatures and reviews. 


— «oe 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

M. BRUNETIERE’S Review, which has been falling off 
in recent months, has evidently made an effort to recover 
its lost ground in the September numbers, and with a 
certain success. We have noticed elsewhere Mr. Ernest 
Daudet’s article on the Princess Lieven and M. d’Avenel’s 
on the French stage. 

THE GERMAN ARMY. 

The place of honour in the first September number is 
given to an anonymous article on the new tendencies to 
be traced in the German army. The writer strikes the 
note of his subject at the very beginning when he notes 
the extraordinary rapidity with which Prussia has trans- 
formed poverty-stricken, dreamy and poetic Germany 
into a military, industrial and prosperous nation. He 
attributes this material success to the iron military 
discipline to which the whole nation is subjected, and 
he asserts that the commercial vitality of Germany, as 
well as the well-being of the working-classes, depends 
upon the military power of the country. Up to the 
present, however, the German army has neglected the 
great principle that the military organisation of a people 
ought to be strictly related to its political constitution. 
The new tendencies of the German army appear to be 
in the direction of giving the individual soldier more 
initiative, and modifying his training so as to develop his 
individuality instead of crushing it. The old conception 
of columns and masses of men mechanically obeying the 
orders of their company commanders, and these ulti- 
mately under the absolute control of one brain, is, it 
seems, to be abandoned. The change which is coming 
over the German army was exhibited by the grand man- 
ceuvres of 1900, in which for the first time was to be seen 
a distinct tendency to substitute moral for coercive 
discipline. The writer of this interesting article treats us 
to a learned historical retrospect in order to show how 
very natural this departure from the old iron Prussian 
discipline is. But the writer does not confine himself in 
this retrospect to the Germany army alone. He discusses 
the experiences of Russian and French military com- 
manders. He comes to the conclusion that the concep- 
tion of breaking the enemy by hurling masses of men 
against him is now abandoned, though it must be 
admitted that this abandonment was not particularly 
obvious in the German manceuvres which the Tsar saw 
at Dantzig in September, the very month in which this 
article appeared. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Among other articles may be mentioned a study by 
M. Rouire of the early French colonisation of Algeria, 
the continuation of M. Filon’s interesting series of articles 
on Caricature in England, a review of the new French 
Dictionary by M. Gaston, Paris, and a charming travel 
article on Fécamps, Dieppe, and Tréport, by M. 
Lenthéric. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 
WE. have noticed elsewhere M. Jadot’s study of 
English Liberalism, for the rest the review contains not 
a few articles of exceptional interest. 


FRENCH JOURNALISM. 


M. Pilon writes upon the evolution of French journalism, 
the details of which are of no particular interest to English 
readers. It is, however, interesting to note that M. Pilon 
utters the complaint so often heard in this country and in 
America, that the enormously increasing popularity of 
newspapers has killed books, which are more and more 
becoming the consolation of the cultivated few. His 
remedy is characteristic. We cannot, he says in effect, 
“stop this passion for newspapers. Let us therefore 
strive to improve them. Let us found schools for journa- 
lists where our future instructors may be themselves 
instructed.” If this is not done M. Pilon has a terrible 
threat in store, namely, that just as the stage is being 
invaded by the cinematograph, so the journalism of the 
future will pale its ineffectual fires before vast illuminated 
glasses in which the populace will be able to read all the 
news of the day for nothing. Presumably these luminous 
glasses will be erected by enterprising advertisers, though 
M. Pilon does not definitely say so. 


AN APOLOGY FOR MONEY. 


M. Forest contributes a quaint article on what 
has in a sense stood in need of an apologist, namely, 
money. The only religion, he says, which should 
answer precisely to the aspirations of our times, the 
only ‘one of which the theory would be absolute, unas- 
sailable, producing the greatest civilising activity, the 
only one on which one could establish a fine moral system 
capable of regulating the world harmoniously, would be 
a religion founded on the love of money. M. Forest 
will not allow that such a religion exists already. “ Those 
who are the cleverest at money-making,” he says, “ attach 
themselves involuntarily to other and different creeds. ” 
What we want is a proper cultus with moral rules, 
eloquent preachers, even fanatics, to go about the streets 
in procession crying out to everybody their faith in the 
regeneration of man by means of‘the only god Plutus. 
In fact, he says, we must set up again the golden calf on 
his feet. Of course it is easy for M. Forest to draw from 
the life of all highly-civilised nations a variety of examples 
showing both the reverence which is paid to money and 
also the hypocrisy which pretends that poverty is so 
much better than riches. To do him justice, however, he 
does not mean altogether by money what that term 
generally implies. In his views it should be thought it 
represents for the individual an honourable increase of 
his means of action and of power. In the religion a 
miser would not be a saint, and the getting of gold for 
its own sake would remain an infamous and a foolish 
thing. Riches lose all their moral value if they are 
not regarded as motive forces and instruments of pro- 
gress ; indeed, M. Forest would actually make money a 
standard by which one would measure the powers of 
one’s fellow-creatures, so that the man who had half a 
million francs would be just five times greater intellec- 
tually than the man who had a hundred thousand. Of 
course, the inheritance of fortunes would make some 
difference, but practically he thinks that under the social 
system which he imagines it would be more difficult to 
keep money which one had inherited than to acquire it. 





THE September number of the E¢ude is devoted to the 
subject of Woman in Music. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

IN the Nuova Antologia (September Ist) the great 
Professor Lombroso writes a most pessimistic article on 
“The Black Peril in France,” and reveals that, like 
many less distinguished people, he perceives the Jesuit 
bogey round every corner. France hitherto, he says, has 
been a leader among nations, to whom all looked for 
guidance ; now, all of a sudden, the illuminating torch is 
extinguished, and in philosophy, in science, in social 
economies she has become an obstacle to European 
progress. The cause lies, he declares, in the supremacy 
of the religious congregations, especially of the Assump- 
tionists. . Superficially, Loubet and Waldeck-Rousseau 
may appear to govern the country; in reality, it is 
the Pére du Lac, Pére Bailly, and Drumont, “the 
Marat of the Vatican reaction.” The Professor counts it 
as one of the main sins of the religious orders that 
French parents prefer to entrust their children—to the 
number of 92,000—to clerical schools, while the State 
lycées languish for lack of pupils. The congregations 
capture men with money and promises, and women 
through the confessional. Lombroso’s chief suggestion 
for the future is that children should be obliged by law 
to attend non-religious schools, and that science should 
be taught instead of classics, “in which priests always 
excel,” but he does not seem hopeful that the present 
war against the religious orders will be prosecuted 
with that thoroughness which alone can save France 
from decadence. 

G. Menasci contributes (September 16th) an interesting 
biographical sketch of Anna Zuccari, the novelist, who 
writes under the Horatian pseudonym of Neera, and 
whose reputation throughout Italy is second only to that 
of Matilde Serao. Neera had an unhappy girlhood which 
first turned her thoughts towards romance, but she was 
saved from pessimism by her passionate love for her 
father. The great charm of her books lies in their sin- 
cerity ; she regards Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey” as 
having first opened her eyes to the possibilities of 
fiction. Though hardly married and a mother, she 
writes in preference of old maids, and she has evoked 
a whole series of types of unmarried women with 
extraordinary delicacy of perception. Neverthe- 
less, being an Italian, she does not believe in the 
political emancipation of her sex ; for her, woman’s sole 
mission is to love. “ It is a piece of medical ignorance,” 
she writes in one of her prefaces, “to pretend that 
women have no passions.” Mme. Jessie White Mario 
writes concerning the first volume of Mazzini’s corre- 
spondence, just published, lamenting that no letters of his 
early youth have been preserved; and Hall Caine’s 
“Eternal City,” with its certified 100,000 copies, inspires 
the Editor, who has recently been in London, to reflections 
on the extraordinary diffusion of the habit of reading 
among the whole British people, of which he gives 
statistics. Nothing like it, he declares, is to be seen in 
Italy. “ Victor” comments with approval on the Tsar’s 
visit to France, on the grounds that it is a triumph for 
Waldeck-Rousseau, that it will therefore strengthen the 
Republic, and that it is to the direct interest of Italy that 
a strong and stable Republican government should con- 
tinue to exist. 

The Civilta Cattolica (September 21) continues its 
articles on Christian Democracy, pointing out historically 
how the Papacy has always been the protector of the 
poor, and emphasising the fact that the struggle of the 
future—Liberalism being an ever-diminishing quantity 
in Continental politics—lies between Christian and 
Socialist Democracy. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


THE two September numbers of the Revue de Paris 
recall the Revue des Deux Mondes in its best days, for a 
very large number of articles are devoted to historical 
and literary subjects. We have noticed elsewhere M. 
de Teizac’s interesting account of modern Siberia. The 
only topical article is that contributed by the editor (M. 
Lavisse) himself, and entitled, “The Second Imperial 


. Visit.” 


The distinguished French Academician sums up very 
conclusively the general feeling of educated and culti- 
vated France concerning the Franco-Russian Alliance. 
He begins by alluding to the fact that the foreign Press 
had recently more than once hinted that the Alliance 
was becoming much weaker, and that Nicholas II. had 
expressed disapproval of the French Republic’s home 
politics. M. Lavisse observes shrewdly that it would be 
difficult to find two more different forms of government 
than those of those two great States ; but he goes on to 
say that both the Emperor and President are thoroughly 
well aware of this important fact, and neither expects the 
other to be different from what he is. He begs his 
countrymen and countrywomen not to make the great 
mistake that the present visit is a triumph for the present 
Ministry ; Russia’s ally, he declares, is France, not any 
special group of Frenchmen. The bitter animosities 
which now exist between the great political parties, not 
only in France but elsewhere, are a serious peril. 
Every Frenchman, whatever his opinions, ought to be 
able to feel that he trusts the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
M. Lavisse thoroughly believes that Nicholas II., like 
his father, is a profound lover of peace and a hater of war. 
It is significant that in this article the writer makes 
absolutely no mention of the South African embroglio, 
although he alludes to the pusillanimity played by the 
great Powers @ propos of Armenia and the Sultan’s 
victims. 

IN 1815. 

The place of honour in the first September number is 
given to Viscount de Reiset’s account of the return to 
Paris in 1815 of Louis XVIII. A very curious episode 
is described at some length, and proves conclusively how 
completely the old régime had become wiped out in 
twenty-five years. Louis XVI’s brother, when on his way 
“home,” spent a couple of days at Saint Denis, in the 
famous school where are educated at the State’s expense 
the daughters of distinguished officers. The King held 
a review of the school, but so profoundly Bonapartist 
were they, that several absolutely refused to appear before 
the King, and a number even went so far as to cry in 
his presence “ Long live the Emperor.” There is also 
a curious little pen picture of Wellington ; he does not 
seem to have been at all popular in Parisian society, 
although his wife won all hearts by her charm of manner. 
A vivid passage concerning Madame de Krudner will 
also prove interesting to the historical student. 


A FRENCHMAN IN IRELAND. 


M. Potez describes, in far from flattering terms, a short 
tour made by him in Ireland, though he gives a charming 
description of Killarney and of the wonderful scenery. 
Of the Irish peasantry he seems to have formed a very 
bad opinion, and this article will not tempt many French 
tourists to the Emerald Isle, for he declares that “the 
railways are ignoble, the hotels thoroughly bad and 
dirty ;” and though he admits the great beauty of Irish- 
women, he says he found them so untidy that they did 
Not give so pleasant an impression as do Englishwomen. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
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THE TURKISH DIFFICULTY. 


What may be called the Franco-Turkish episode has 
evidently inspired two articles—one dealing with a similar 
episode in 1857, and the other, more interesting, which 
deals with the first Turkish Embassy ever sent to France. 
Curiously enough, diplomatic relations between Paris and 
the Porte were first opened in 1797, and for five years a noted 
Turkish diplomat, Esseid Ali Effendi, lived in the French 
capital, his household consisting of eighteen persons. So 
popular was the Turkish ambassador that the French 
ladies, headed by Madame Tallien, made a point of 
appearing, when in his presence, dressed as odalisks. 
But his successes were purely social and in no sense 
diplomatic, for the great Napoleon managed his foreign 
affairs without the intervention of embassies or am- 
bassadors. 

VOLAPUK. 

It will be yemembered that M. Bréal some time ago 
proposed in the Revue de Paris the adoption of not so 
much a universal language, as the adoption by all 
civilised countries of the language of either France or 
England, or both. According to his idea, an Italian 
meeting a Russian should be able, as a matter of course, 
to converse with him in either English or French. 
M. Bollack is very indignant at this suggestion, and he 
declares that those familiar with England will laugh at 
the idea that in this country a law would ever be passed 
to make the teaching of French obligatory in all the 
schools. M. Bollack would prefer some system of 
true Volapuk, or universal language, which, unlike French 
or English, should be easily acquired by the people of 
every country, and of which the spelling should be com- 
paratively simple. M. Bréal gives a brief reply to his 
critic, and brushing aside his objection, sets out 
triumphantly that in America his suggestion has been 
received with great favour, and that already in certain 
great American universities the learning of the French 
language is absolutely obligatory. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Other articles deal with the career of Ambroise Pare, 
the great French medizval surgeon who wrote the first 
great work on surgery ; an elaborate account of a curious 
financial scheme carried out by a group of Lyonese 
merchants under Louis XIV. ; a vivid sketch of the per- 
sonality and career of that somewhat neglected individual, 
the brother of Madame de la Valliére; and a curious 
analysis of the French love of red tape and what the 
writer styles public functionarism. 


Psy 


THE October number of the G7r/’s Realm contains an 
interview with Anne S. Swan on how she began her 
career in life. There is also an interesting and fully 
illustrated editorial describing the part of the Queen 
Consort in the Coronation. 

Harmsworth Magazine for October opens with Mr. 
W. T. Stead’s article on “ Mr. Andrew Carnegie at Play,” 
separately noticed. It also contains a paper on orchid 
hunting, and its dangers and extravagances; and a 
frivolous article on the impossibility of dressing on £1,000 
a year. 

IN the September number of the Revue de P Art, the 
study of Antoine Watteau, by Louis de Fourcaud, is con- 
tinued. The notice of Art in the House of Condé, 
by Gustave Macon, is also continued. An interesting 
article by Henri Bouchot deals with “ English Women 
and Their Painters ”—Holbein in particular, 
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GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


——~——— 
Deutsche Revue. 

AN Italian Diplomat contributes a very lucid article 
upon the position of Italy in the Triple Alliance. The 
opposition to the alliance amongst certain sections of the 
people has been, and is now, very strong, and a discus- 
sion as to its probable renewal is very opportune. The 
writer points out that at first Italy allied herself to Austria 
and Germany in 1882 owing to the dangerous isolation in 
which she found herself; was, in fact, practically com- 
pelled to join the Alliance. The severe drain made upon 
her slender resources in’keeping up so large an army 
and fleet was very much resented. In 1892, when the 
danger of isolation had no terrors for Italy, it became 
necessary to renew the treaty, if it were renewed at all, 
upon other lines. The Marquis di Rudini succeeded, 
after considerable difficulty, in arranging a preferential 
tariff with the other two states, and on this basis the 
Alliance was continued. The writer points out how very 
different the new arrangement really was from the old, 
but insists that if the Alliance is to be continued public 
opinion in Italy will demand that all other agreements 
shali be quite subordinate to good trade relations. The 
Diplomat calls attention to the way in which the German 
system of banking has been introduced into Italy. Al- 
though German money has been withdrawn and largely 
replaced by French, German methods reign supreme. 
The article is a very moderate exposition of the Italian 
case. 

Sir Richard Temple gives an English tribute to the 
memory of the Emperor and Empress Frederick. He goes 
over the story of their marriage, which he maintains was 
one of love as well asof convenience. Sir Richard quotes 
from his diary the descriptions of the gorgeous ceremony 
at Westminster Abbey at the time of the first Jubilee. 
The Emperor, then Crown Prince Frederick, was far and 
away the most striking figure amongst the glittering throng 
of the Royalty of Europe. His huge stature and white 
uniform made him prominently conspicuous. The article 
tells nothing that is new and says very little indeed about 
the late Empress. 

Leo Brenner contributes an interesting article upon 
new suns, but the other articles are mostly concerned 
with biographical reminiscences. 


Deutsche Rundschau. 

A short article upon the late Empress Frederick records 
the well-known fact that she was by no means popular 
amongst Germans, whilst her husband was almost 
idolised. However, the writer admits the many difficul- 
ties with which she had to contend, and concludes by 
saying that as wife and mother she worthily did her part. 
In fact, one gathers that being the mother of “ our 
Kaiser” constitutes her greatest claim to consideration in 
the Fatherland. 

Professor Ernst Haeckel contributes the last of his 
series of articles upon his travels in the Malay Archi- 
pelago. The eminent evolutionist gives a most 
interesting account of the apes found in the islands, and 
relates in detail the experience he had of one especially. 
This was a small gibbon, which he kept for some months 
in his house in Java. In natural histories this ape is 
called “Moloch,” and its scientific name is Hylobates 
leuciscus. The natives, however, give it the name 
of “Oa” from its peculiar rapidly repeated cry. 
The “Oa” stands about three feet, being, in 
fact, about the size of a six years old child, 
but the head is smaller, the legs shorter, and the 
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arms much longer. It never crawled on_all-fours, 
but always walked upright. When wild, the “Oa” is 
noted for the tremendous distances he can spring from 
tree to tree. This particular animal made great friends 
with the Malays, who treated him exactly the same 
as their own children. He was most particular about 
his toilet, and that he was properly washed and 
dried. The only noises he made were ‘ Oa-oa-oa,” 
and when angry “hink-hink-hink.” He, however, 
was able to modulate time and key so much that those 
who studied him easily made out what he wanted. 
He often talked to himself, as well as to others. 
The Oa when frightened gives tongue to a third cry, 
which is, however, seldom used. His gesticulations 
are very expressive. He was very proud of a little 
red jacket, which he was able to button down the 
front. Eating and drinking formed a large part of his 
life. He subsisted on fruit, which he ate in the same 
way as a man, peeling oranges and bananas very skil- 
fully. He had great preference for certain kinds of fruit. 
Besides milk and cocoa, he was very fond of sweet wine, 
which made him quite drunk. These gibbons are regarded 
by the Malays as bewitched men, but not as monkeys. The 
story is also told by them of how two children and their 
Aunt Oa went into the forest fora walk. The children lost 
their aunt, and crying and calling for “Oa” went deeper 
and deeper into the forest. Completely lost, they took to 
living in trees and on fruit. As time went on they forgot 
all their language and only retained the “ Oa-oa-oa” 
which now distinguishes their descendants, the gibbon. 
After this account of the missing link Dr. Haeckel goes 
on to describe the habits of the Malays, and to defend 
the title he has given to his series of articles. 


Ueber Land und Meer. 

Not the least interesting feature of the September 
number is an illustrated account of Mr. Santos-Dumont’s 
air-ship. This daring aeronaut has called general atten- 
tion to himself in his unsuccessful endeavours to win the 
Deutsch prize by circumnavigating the Eiffel Tower 
within a given time. Santos-Dumont is only twenty-five, 
is a Brazilian, and his Government proposes to grant him 
411,000 to complete his experiments with. The motive 
power of the :air-ship is a petroleum motor of 16-horse 
power, driving a single screw of 12ft. diameter. The cigar- 
shaped cylinder of silk has a capacity of 450 cubic yards 
and a length of 115ft. The rudder is six-cornered, and is 
made of silk stretched on atube framework. The article 
upon “ Parisian Camelots” is written by Edgar Troimaux, 
but its chief feature is the reproduction in colours of 
fifteen aquarelles by P. Kauffmann. These finely-painted 
pictures show the various side-walk hawkers to be found 
in Paris. The magazine contains, as usual, many full- 
page plates. 


OBB PDI III III II I I IS 


FIFTy books once belonging to a little girl who acquired 
them about 1770 have come under the notice of Mrs. L. 
Allen Harker, and form the subject of an interesting 
paper by her in Longman’s for October. She says, 
“Any one of these ‘abridged’ versions is a marvellous 
shillingsworth ; but, indeed, they all, even the penny and 
twopenny numbers—erroneously called ‘ chap-books’— 
compare favourably with our cheap books in matter of 
paper, binding, and printing, and almost every one is 
adorned with what Mr. Henley calls ‘small, square, 
agitating cuts.’” She sums up, “ One comes to the con- 
clusion that eighteenth century children were not so very 
much to be pitied in the matter of literature.” 
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Some Notsasne Books of THE MONTH. 


' THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY.* 


“THE History of Sir Richard Calmady” is told in 
618 pages by a woman of genius, who not only can write, 
but who has nerved herself to say things which are 
usually unsaid, and to deal with a theme which, with all 
deference to the authoress, I think she had much better 
have abstained from handling. There are only three 
characters to speak of in the book—Sir Richard Calmady, 
his mother, and his cousin. The other figures which 
crowd the stage are of no account, and of the three the 
cousin, Mme. Helen de Vallorbes, is the most conspicuous 
and the least pleasant. It is not a pleasant story at all, 
and those who wish for entertainment and amusement 
had better avoid it. It is a study of life under morbid 
and unnatural conditions. In this respect it suggests 
reminiscences of “ L’Homme Qui Rit,” for the hero is 
a man blighted from birth with the curse of physical 
defect. In “ Notre Dame” Victor Hugo also touches 
upon the same gruesome theme, but Lucas Malet deals 
with this matter in her own fashion. 

The story is very simple. The history of Sir Richard 
Calmady begins some months before he was born. His 
father, having his leg smashed by a horse in hisstable, died 
under the amputation that followed. His legs were cut off at 
the knee. In the days of Charles II. the illegitimate son 
of Sir Thomas Calmady, an ancestor of Sir Richard, had 
also lost his nether extremities, his unnatural father 
having driven over the child as they came from the 
church where he had been marrying another woman. 
The deserted mistress, with the mangled and dying child 
in her arms, had cursed the Calmadys to the sixth and 
seventh generation, declaring that, as the judgment of 
his perfidy and lust, no son of Brockhurst—the Calmady 
estate—should reach the life-limit set by the Psalms and 
die quiet and Christianly in his bed until— 

A fatherless babe to the birth shall have come, 
Of brother or sister shall he have none ; 

But red-gold hair and eyes of blue, 

And a foot that will never know stocking or shoe. 
If he opens his purse to the lamenter’s cry, 

Then the woe shall lift and be laid for aye. 

Some months after his father’s death Richard Calmady 
was born, when to the horror of the doctor and his 
mother it was discovered that, as the result of his 
father’s accident, the child was born without any 
legs, but with feet fastened on to the end of his 
thighs. His mother, Lady Calmady, who is painted 
in ideal colours, as the most marvellous and devoted 
of mothers, was filled with profound remorse at the 
effect which her own emotion has produced upon her 
child. She dedicates herself to him, and brings him up 
bravely. Sir Richard himself is represented as almost 
human perfection cut short at the knee—handsome, 
stately, well-formed, possessing in every respect an ideal 
physique, with the exception of his shorn extremities. 
The result of the feet being planted on to the ex- 
tremities of the thighs rendered it impossible for him to 
be furnished with artificial limbs. Hence he could only 
hobble about in a more or less hideous fashion. 

The first half of the book is devoted to a description of 
how the poor boy, thus marred from birth, grows up and 
suffers keenly at every turn from those slights from which 
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all his mother’s loving care could not shield him. His 
first love affair, when little more than a boy, was a passion 
of great devotion for his cousin, the heroine and villain 
of the piece. As children they had met, when she had 
spoken jeeringly to his mother of the poor cripple’s 
deformity. His mother, blazing with indignation, had 
flung the child from her path, and ordered her to leave the 
house. The little girl had fallen against the wall, and 
inflicted a scar upon her forehead, which caused her to 
regard Lady Calmady with undyinghatred. Inher childish 
wrath she vowed to be revenged, and she kept her word. 

Returning afterwards, when she had made a more or 
less unhappy marriage, she fascinated Sir Richard, who 
placed his fortune at her disposal with a knightly chivalry, 
declaring that it was all he could do. His mother nearly 
breaks her heart over the lad’s passion for his cousin, 
but it passes, and they agree to marry him to a little 
English girl of title, not so much from any love on his 
part, as from a desire to perpetuate the family, and that 
he may havea son. The girl recoils at the last moment 
from marrying the truncated suitor, and Sir Richard 
thereupon, maddened and despairing, determined to have 
his fling and go to the devil. He declares he will go the 
common way of common, coarse-grained, sensual men, 
and be of this world worldly. He says :— 

I am going to have just all that my money and position and 
even this wild deformity—for by God I will use that too ; what 
ar won’t give for love, they will give for curiosity—can 
bring me of pleasure and notoriety, Iam going to lay hold of 
life with these rather horribly strong arms of mine, strong as a 
young bull ape’s. I mean to tear the very vitals out of living, 
to tear knowledge, excitement, intoxication out of it, making 
them by right of conquest my own. As I cannot have a wife, I 
will have mistresses. As I cannot have honest love, I will have 
gratified lust. My imagination has been stimulated into rather 
dangerous activity by the pre-natal insult put upon me, and now 
that I have emancipated myself I propose to apply my imagination 
practically. 

He is as good as his word, and he embarks upon a 
wild career of debauchery and unnatural and morbid 
vice. In the midst of it all he still cherishes love for 
Helen, his cousin, whom, in spite of the wreck of all his 
other gods, he continues to cherish, in a secret temple of 
his own, as the one pure woman in the world. Inreality 
she is a veritable Messalina, although, as the authoress 
says, in a sentence of almost unique coarseness in modern 
novels, “the artist was at least as present in her as the 
whore.” 

And to the delineation of this great courtesan, with fine 
zsthetic appreciations, and inevitable animality, Lucas 
Malet devotes herself with a minuteness' of analysis much 
more frequently found in French than in English novels. 
For some reason or other Lucas Malet appears to be 
fascinated by this she-panther of a woman. She paints 
her minutely, in almost every phase of emotion. She 
describes the woman, with the licentious city of Naples as 
a background, deliberately laying her snares and com- 
pleting her arrangements to lure her cousin to his undoing. 
It is not often that in English fiction there is a picture 
drawn at full length, and in vivid colours, of the way of a 
strange woman with the man whom she has marked down 
for her victim, and what makes the thing all the more horrid 
is the emphasis which Lucas Malet lays upon the effect 
of physical deformity as an incentive to sensual desire. 
In the midst of a scene in which Helen was plying all her 
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arts in order to fire Calmady’s blood, Sir Richard had to 
move his position :— 

She stared, fascinated by that cruel spectacle. For the 
instant transformation of the apparently tall, and conspicuously 
well-favoured, courtly gentleman, just now sitting at table with 
her, into this shuffling, long-armed, crippled dwarf was, at 
first, utterly incredible, then portentous, then, by virtue of its very 
monstrosity, absorbing and, to her, adorable, whetting appetite 
as veritable famine might. Chastity became to her more than 
ever absurd, a culpable waste of her own loveliness, of sensa- 
tion, of emotion, a sin against those vernal influences working 
in this generous nature surrounding her and working in her own 
blood. All the primitive instinct of her womanhood called 
aloud in her that she must wed—must wed. And the 
strident voice of the great painted city coming up to her 
urgent, incessant, carried the same message ; as did the radiant 
sea, whose white lips kissed the indented coast-line as though 
pale and hungry withlove. While the man before her, by his very 
abnormality and a certain secretness inevitable in that, heightened 
her passion. He was to her of all living men most desirable, so 
that she must win him and hold him, must see and know. 

Of course the inevitable result follows. She held this 
man in the hollow of her hand by right divine of beauty, 
wit, and the manifold seductions of her richly endowed 
personality, This, of her many loves, was the crown and 
the climax. 

As the adulteress hunts for the precious life, so this 
lithe she-panther tracked down her prey, and triumphed 
without remorse in the satisfaction of her revenge and 
the consummation of her desire. Like her prototype in 
the Book of Proverbs, she ate and drank, and said, “ I 
have done no evil.” It is very different with her victim, 
Calmady, who had wilfully trampled under foot all canons 
of morality, and was shocked back into virtue by the 
sudden destruction of his last ideal. “The last of my 
self-made gods,” he told her, “las indeed gone over- 
board.” He fled from the scene of his undoing, took 
refuge on board his yacht, but, venturing out fever- 
stricken to attend the opera, he was again tracked down 
by his conqueror, who came to him in his box, and vowed 
her determination never to leave him. 

“ Richard,” she said, very softly, laying her hand lightly 
upon his thigh— 

I forgive all. Iam not satisfied with loving. I will come 
with you. I will stay with you, I will be faithful to you. Yes, 
yes, even that. Your love is unlike any other. It is unique, as 
you yourself are unique. I want more of it. 

“ Her lips were parted in naughty laughter, and then, 
not without a shrinking of quick horror, Richard beheld 
the soul in her—that being of lovely proportions, 
exquisitely formed in every part, yet black as the foul 
liquid lanes between the hulls of the money ships down 
in Naples harbour—step delicately in between those 
parted lips, returning whence it came.” 

He refused to go with her, whereupon she summoned 
a former lover into the box, who struck Richard again 
and again across the face with his metal-buttoned gloves. 
Calmady tried to strike him, and fell heavily, stunning 
himself as his temples struck the lower step of the 
descent from the back of the box. The man kicked 
Calmady as he lay, asking : “ Dear madame, are you 
sufficiently avenged? Is it enough?” Helen expressed 
herself satisfied, and the two went out into the blackness 
of the dark night. 

The third part of the book describes the regeneration 
of Sir Richard Calmady. The fever possessed him, and 
he came for a time near to the door of death. He was 
nursed back by his mother, who rejoiced to welcome 
back the prodigal who had found the husks which the 
swine did eat so very bitter to his taste. Sir Richard’s 
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repentance was genuine and final. His mother had the 
satisfaction of finding for him an excellent wife, from 
whom he conceals nothing either of his deformities or of 
his lapses from the straight path. Her acceptance of 
him is characteristic and somewhat original. 

“For heaven’s sake,” she said, “don’t take me out of 
pity. I would never forgive you. There is a good deal of 
us both, one way and another, and we should give each 
other a hell of a time if I was in love and you were not. 
But ”—she put her hand on the peak of that very ugly 
saddle again—“ but, if youdo care, here I am... 

I am yours, body and soul. Marry me,” she said. 

Having made up her mind to accept him, she found 
that his crippling was dearer to her than any other man’s 
wholeness, and his wrongdoings dearer than any other 
man’s virtue. What, we wonder, would people think if a 
man were to say such a thing to a woman like Helen? 

Everything goes so well that in the last page he tells 
his mother he is thankful that she brought him into the 
world, even as he was, which was good for the most 
perfect of mothers to hear. 

Speaking of the book as a whole, no one can deny its 
ability or the nerve of its authoress ; but whether it is a 
book which makes altogether for edification is a question 
upon which readers will probably agree to differ. What- 
ever other significance it has, it undoubtedly marks a 
definite stride forward across the barriers which have 
hitherto differentiated the English from the French novel. 


—~oo—— 


BETWEEN THE LING AND THE LOWLAND. 

THIS is a book of country life, humour and sport 
by the genial angling editor of the Yorkshire Post, 
W. Carter Platts, who has achieved a high reputation 
among British humorists by his Tuttlebury Tales 
and Tuttlebury Troubles. Those who expect a 
new edition of the inimitable mirth-provoking adven- 
tures of Mr. and Mrs. Tuttlebury will be disappointed, 
for although there are very amusing chapters or 
sections of chapters in this book, as a whole its object 
is something higher than the production of a broad 
grin by the presentation of a broad farce. As Mr. 
Platts tells us, his aim is to paint lightly, some- 
times amusingly, rural life on a North-country hillside 
as it presents itself to-day. Most of the chapters 
have been contributed to Yorkshire newspapers, but as 
they are collected together they make excellent reading, 
especially for those city dwellers who are unable to 
escape into the dales of Yorkshire. Mr. Platts recom- 
mends them to go down into the country by book, as 
Mark Twain ascended Mont Blanc by telescope, and if 
they take his advice they will find him a pleasant com- 
panion and a genial gossip, who discourses pleasantly 
not only concerning rural customs, but who has 
an observant eye for the natural phenomena of the 
four seasons. The book is illustrated by the author, 
whose aim is modest, but who has hit his mark. (Digby 
Long.) 

“ROSE LEAVES FROM PHILOSTRATUS” (The Unicorn. 
Press) is a dainty volume of pleasant and delightful 
verses by Percy Osborn. His adaptation into English 
verse from the Greek shows delicate workmanship and 
true poetic feeling. There is a charm and grace about 
this little collection of love poems which is too rarely met 
with in the more strenuous poetry which largely monopo- 
lises the attention of the public. But on that account also 
Mr. Osborn’s little volume is all the more welcome. 
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SomE NoTABLE Books OF THE MONTH. 


THE OCTOPUS.* 

Tuls is a horrid story, horrid but clever. From the 
first page to the last it is one story of unadulterated 
horror, and although the villain is killed off in original 
fashion in the last chapter but one, the expiation is inade- 
quate. “The Octopus” is, nevertheless, not without its 
uses. It may enable English readers to understand some- 
thing of the mainspring of the populist and Bryanist 
movement in the United States, and as a social study 
it is worth examination; but any one who wishes to 
read a novel for the sake of enjoyment had _ better 
give “The Octopus” a wide berth. It is a horrible 
tragedy, a tragedy in which the economic forces reign 
supreme. If you can imagine A®schylus sensationa- 
lised, and the Greek drama re-dressed as a modern 
novel, you can imagine something of the sombre note 
which is audible on every page of this most depressing 
book. ‘“ The Octopus” is the first of a trilogy of novels 
which, when complete, will form what the author calls 
“The Epic of the Wheat.” “ The Octopus,” a story of 
California, where the wheat is grown, is to be followed by 
“The Pit,” a _ story of 
Chicago, where the wheat is 
sold, and the series will con- 
clude with “The Wolf,” a 
story of Europe, where the 
wheat is consumed. When 
complete, the three novels 
will form the story of a crop 
of wheat from the time of its 
sowing as seed in California 
to the time of its consumption 
as bread in a village of 
Western Europe. As “ The 
Wolf” will have as its central 
episode a famine in an old- 
world community, readers 
who determine to go con- 
scientiously through Mr. 
Norris’s trilogy will sup full 
of horrors, horrors unrelieved 
—if we may judge by the 
first volume—by a single 
gleam of light. 

“The Octopus” is the 
name which Mr. Norris gives 
to the Railroad Trust, per- 
sonified for the purpose of 
the story in the Pacific and 
South-Western Railroad of California, which serves the 
great wheat-growing district of San Joaquin. 

The purpose of the story is to drive home into the 
mind of the reader the conviction that the farmers are 
absolutely helpless in the grasp of the railroad octopus. 
Again and again the moral is enforced that, in the words 
of one of the characters, it is no use to buck against the 
railroad. The railroad comes off victorious every time. 
I will not attempt to tell the story on which Mr. Norris 
has hung the various familiar incidents in the war which 
rages without ceasing between railroads and their cus- 
tomers in the Far West. Suffice it to say that we have 
all the familiar methods illustrated and described by 
which a railway, having got a district into its power, 
squeezes the life-blood out of the unfortunate farmers, and 
by resorting to every artifice of fraud, corruption, or force, 
stamps out gar and reigns absolute despot over 
the country-side. Quite early in the book there is a 
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Tue Farmer: “I don’t like the way them fellers are cuttin’ up 
Maybe I’ll have to git them old clubs out agin.” 
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description of an express engine dashing through a flock 
of sheep. The page is worth quoting, not only as illus- 
trating Mr. Norris’s style, but because it sounds the key- 
note of the whole book. 

The railroad itself is personified by the monster loco- 
motive, which rushes like a fiend from the nether pit 
across the idyllic beauty of the country-side. The hero 
and almost the only surviving person in this tragic drama 
was revelling in the benediction of the stars and the 
beauty of the dream-sleep of the earth, when suddenly 
there was an interruption. He had only time to jump 
back upon the embankment when :— 

A locomotive, dingle, unattached, shot by him with a roar, 
filling the air with the reek of hot oil, vomiting smoke as sparks ; 
its enormous eye, cyclopean, red, throwing a glare far in 
advance, shooting by in a sudden crash of confused thunder ; 
filling the night with the terrific clamour of its iron hoofs. 


While the earth was still vibrating with the roar of the 
engine and ‘the echoes of its frantic gallop upon her 
fair valley, thé quivering glare of its fires lost itself in the 
night, and even the distant humming of its wheels was no 

longer heard— 


But the moment the noise of 
the engine lapsed, Presley— 
about to start forward again— 
was conscious of a confusion of 
lamentable sounds that rose into 
the night from out the engine’s 
wake. Prolonged cries of agony, 
sobbing wails of infinite pain, 
heart-rending, pitiful. 

The noises came from a little 
distance. He ran down the 
track, crossing the culvert, over 
the irrigating ditch, and at the 
head of the long reach of track, 
between the culvert and the 
Long Trestle, paused abruptly, 
held immovable at the sight of 
the ground and rails all about 
him. ; 

In some way the herd of 
sheep —Vanamee’s herd —had 
found a breach in the wire fence 
by the right of way, and had 
wandered out upon the tracks. 
A band had been crossing just 
at the moment of the engine’s 
passage. The pathos of it was 
beyond expression. It was a 
slaughter, a massacre of inno- 
cents. The iron monster had charged full into tne midst, merciless, 
inexorable. To the right and left, all the width of the right of 
way, the little bodies had been flung; backs were snapped 
against the fence posts; brains knocked out. Caught in the 
barbs of the wire, wedged in, the bodies hung suspended. 
Under foot it was terrible. The black blood, winking in the 
starlight, steeped down into the clinkers between the ties with a 
prolonged sucking murmur. 

Presley turned away, horror-struck, sick at heart, over- 
whelmed with a quick burst of irresistible compassion for this 
brute agony he could not] relieve. The sweetness was gone 
from the evening; the sense of peace, of security, and placid 
contentment was stricken from the landscape. The hideous ruin 
in the engine’s path drove all thought of his poem from his 
mind, 

What happened to these unfortunate sheep happens to 
all{the characters in this story. The railroad smashed 
over them all, and we are never allowed to escape from 
the image of that galloping monster, the terror of steel 
and steam, with its single eye of cyclopean red shoot- 
ing from horizon to horizon ; and we are taught to see in 
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it the symbol of.a vast power, huge and terrible, which 
leaves blood and destruction in its path,—the leviathan 
with tentacles.of steel clutching into the soul, the soul- 
less force, the iron-hearted power, the monster of the 
Colossus, the Octopus. 

Mr. Norris has not studied for nothing in the school of 
Zola, .and his style often smacks of the straining rhetoric 
of Victor Hugo. However painful the story, may be, the 
mere pain which it produces is a testimony to its extra- 
ordinary power. It is a hideous nightmare which he 
compels us to realise. Even the Wheat itself, which he 
personifies almost as much as the Railroad, seems to 
come under a kind of curse, while as for the railroad, 
it looms before us as an absolute devil, a mechanical fiend, 
more terrible than any of the loathly worms which figure 
in medizval romances, who spread their long length 
across the country-side, and battened upon the unfortunate 
peasants in the midst of whom they had made their lair. 
It is never pleasant to be made to realise hell, but Mr. 
Norris, in this book, has burnt a little bit of it into the 
memory and imagination of men. 





AN AUSTRALIAN STATESMAN ON AUSTRALIAN 
FEDERATION.* 

SIR JOHN COCKBURN, the former Agent-General for 
South Australia, has compiled, largely out of magazine 
articles and reports of speeches, a useful handbook of the 
history of the birth of the great Australian Common- 
wealth. A staunch Federationist himself, Sir John 
Cockburn has always been identified with a colony which 
has played an important, it might almost be said a lead- 
ing,’ part in the Federal movement, the history of which 
he is therefore well fitted to trace. Speaking of the much- 
controverted Clause 74 of the Commonwealth Bill, Sir 
John Cockburn says :— 

Among those who from the outset had taken a prominent part 
in the framing of the Bill at succeeding conventions, there was 
but one opinion on the subject, and that was to the effect that 
the decision of Mr. Chamberlain was an act of wisdom which 
restored to the Federal scheme an organ essential to.its healthy 
existence, ‘and, at the same time, obviated what must have 
proved a constant source of irritation between Australia and the 
Mother Country. Nor would the Lords of the Privy Council 
have found a constant interference in Australian domestic affairs 
to be anything but an invidious task, and one from which, ere 
long, they would have been glad to be relieved. 

Sir John Cockburn regards Federation as an unmixed 
good. In framing their constitution, the Australians 
endeavoured to avoid the weaknesses of other unions. 
They have proceeded on their own lines, characteristic- 
ally refusing to copy from others. The amendment of 
the constitution is made far easier than in the case of the 
United States. Among the minor causes contributing to 
hasten the advent of Federation, Sir John Cockburn 
places the South African War first. 

‘Tis true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true.” 

The most interesting part of the book deals with 
probabilities rather than certainties, with the probable 
effects of Federation on. Australian policy and politics. 
The Commonwealth at once takes over the Customs, 
defence, posts, telegraphs and telephones, lighthouses, and 
quarantine. Control of these has for ever passed from 
the individual States. The marriage and divorce laws 
must be unified for the whole Commonwealth. Penny 
postage and complete Federal currency, with an organised 





* “Australian Federation.” By Sir John A. Cockburn. London: 
Horace Marshall and Son, 250 pages, Price 2s, 6d. , 





OF REVIEWS. 


system of national defence, will be among the earliest 
results of Federation. As later results the creation of 
new States is more than likely. ‘“ Down with the heathen 
Chinee” and with everybody else who is not white 
skinned, is another certain result of Federation, with what 
result to large tracts of Northern Australia remains to be 
seen. Sir John Cockburn says :— 

The first great Federal fight will be over the framing of the 
tariff. Free Traders and Protectionists are already rallying their 
forces for this trial of strength. The result is likely to be the 
imposition of a protectionist tariff, with a preference in favour of 
goods of British manufacture. A protective policy 
is predicated by the necessity of raising about £8,000,000 from 
Customs duties. : 

A uniform Federal franchise will be another of the first 
results of Federation, and the chances at present are very 
strongly in favour of women’s franchise. The settlement 
of strikes by arbitration and conciliation, as in New 
Zealand, is also a pressing subject for the Federal 


Government. 
wo 


TRAVELS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Goop books of travel are rare, and they did not, it is to 
be feared, become less rare when “ Travels in Western 
Australia” (by “ May Vivienne”) was published. The 
writer, evidently conscious of the defects of her work, has 
forestalled criticism by asking her readers for indulgent 
criticism, and stating—what no one will be disposed to 
controvert—that her work has no literary pretensions. 
Indeed, the style is generally insipid, sometimes slangy, 
and generally lacking in the graphic or the picturesque. 
It is painfully like that of the society letters in Colonial 
papers. Worse still, the writer is constantly failing to 
discriminate between personal details interesting to the 
outside world and those suitable merely for intimate 
private letters. 

Though the writer fhas not the gift of concise, pic- 
turesque description, the book nevertheless contains a 
great deal of interesting information ; and although it is 
all, however unintentionally, too personal, it does give a 
fairly good idea of Colonial life, especially Colonial mining 
life, for a large part of “ May. Vivienne’s ” travels were in 
the gold-bearing' districts of Western Australia. The 
book frankly confesses to being a write-up of Western 
Australia ; and as such it may, and it is hoped it will, 
achieve its‘end, It is the immense natural resources of 
Western Australia—its Jarrah, Karri, gold, pearl fisheries 
—its exquisite wildflowers, and in parts its great fertility 
and garden-like beauty which have impressed “ May 
Vivienne”; and'‘it is these vast and scarcely tapped 
resources that she wishes to bring before the world in 
order that they may be developed, and that Western 
Australia may no longer keep her talents largely laid up 
in a napkin. 

The book is admiringly dedicated to Sir John Forrest, 
ex-Premier of Western Australia, and every few pages it 
is relieved by really excellent illustrations from photo- 
graphs of West Australian scenery. (Heinemann. I5s.). 





As though by way of set-off to the warmth of this 
September, the Geographical Ffournal for that month is 
largely occupied with Polar research. The British 
Antarctic Expedition is the subject of one sketch, the 
German Antarctic of another. A third is given to the 
Italian Arctic Expedition of 1899-1900, while a fourth 
gathers'up Dr. Nansen’s scientific results. A fifth 
recounts Mr. Mackintosh Bell’s explorations in the Great 
Bear Lake region on the edge of Arctic Canada. 
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THE HOME OF THE FUTURE. 


THE dwelling-houses in which the men and women of 
to-morrow spend their infancy and childhood exercise a 
far more potent influence upon the development and 
welfare of the nation than we are at present prepared to 
realise. The homes of a people are the foundations on 
which the fabric of the State is reared. It is, therefore, a 
question of the most vital importance whether the houses 
in which we are compelled to spend our lives are really 
adapted for the purposes for which they are built. The 
emancipation of democracy and the growth of the indus- 
trial State have brought many blessings in their train, 
but it must be admitted that they have conspicuously 
failed in evolving a domestic architecture suited to the 
requirements of the people in almost every class of the 
community, Comparatively little attention has hitherto 
been paid to this deeply interesting question. We have 
been content to abide by the conventions and submit to 
the supposed requirements of the position in which we 
have found ourselves. The whole of our attention has 
been confined to the building of houses without inquiring 
too closely whether they were suitable to the lives of the 
people who were to live in them. This indifference is at 
length coming to an end, and I am glad to welcome in 
this connection a remarkable book by two North-country 
architects, Mr. Barry Parker and Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
entitled “The Art of Building a Home” (Longmans, 
Ios. 6d. net). 


THE FAULTS OF THE MODERN HOME. 


It is a searchin, criticism and condemnation of the 
construction, decora. »n and furnishing of the homes of 
the working and mid: ‘classes, and an eloquent plea for 
simplicity and beauty, ~ bined with comfort and con- 
venience. Believing, u. they do, that our habits of 
thought and conduct are noulded and influenced very 
greatly by our common everyday surroundings, the 
writers naturally claim for the architect a far higher 
mission in life than that to which he has as yet aspired. 
“In building a man’s shell for him,” they contend, “ we 
certainly can influence very largely the life he will live 
within it; and while it is our duty to make that 
shell fit the life as well as possible, it is surely also our 
privilege to make it conduce to the realisation of the best 
of which he is capable.” Starting from this standpoint, 
their indictment of the modern home is both com- 
prehensive and detailed. A modern house, they complain, 
in the first place, is not designed to suit the requirements 
of its inhabitant, but in accordance with certain con- 
ventional ideas and notions. In the larger middle class 
house, for instance, there are generally a drawing-room, 
library, kitchen, and offices—all tolerably good rooms. But 
when a smaller house is wanted the general custom seems 
to be, not to reduce the number of rooms, but their size. 
They are far too small to be healthy or to be really fit for 
human habitation. To make matters worse, one of them, 
the drawing-room, is practically not used at all so far as 
the family life is concerned. Then, again, they point out 
the uselessness of the present hallway. It is either a 
passage with a kind of stepladder for a staircase and a 
hat-stand in it, or a bleak and desolate space. It might 
and ought to be the most comfortable and homely room 
in the house—the centre of the common life of the house- 
hold. Their criticism of the decorations of the rooms is 
€ven more severe. We are suffering from over-decora- 
tion, and are smothered in the enormous profusion of 
so-called ornaments which are spread over everything. 
The first principle of decoration should be its reposeful- 
ness, but this is a principle which is almost universally 
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violated. Everything has a pattern on it, everything 
is made to shout, everything is clamouring for notice. 
Fussiness is the chief characteristic of the decoration of 
our houses. The cause of this, they maintain, is that the 
room is never designed as a whole, and hardly ever 
thought of as a whole :— 

The designer of each individual thing, knowing nothing of the 
form and character which anything else in the room is going to 
take, thinks only of his own design, and works enough interest 
into it to make it all-sufficient in itself, and the consequence, 
when his design gets put into a room in conjunction with a lot 
of other things all designed in just the same spirit, is that rest- 
lessness we have been deploring. 

The passion for imitation, too, is a great failing in the 
modern home. The smaller, middle-class house copies 
its larger neighbour, and, in order to do so, makes use 
of cheap imitation furniture and decorations, instead of 
articles designed to suit the condition and circumstances 
in which they are to be placed. The utter lack of fitness 
in the furniture that is generally crowded into the rooms 
adds a final touch to a complete failure. 

THE WANT OF UNITY. 

The cause of this very unsatisfactory condition of things 
is, no doubt, in the first place the iustability of social 
position and the love of ostentation, but it will not be 
remedied until an element of unity is introduced into the 
designing of our houses :— 

This entire lack of unity must continue so long as our rooms 
and our houses are never thought out as a whole, so long as one 
man plans the building, another arranges the decorations, and 
a third picks up the furniture of twenty designers here and there 
and everywhere. It is essential to any good result that one man 
should design the house as a whole. I do not mean necessarily 
that he should design everything in it, or draw with his own 
hand every detail; but he must exercise a controlling power, 
selecting where he does not design, and insuring that the work 
of all may be done in the spirit of co-operation towards the 
complete whole which he planned. 

THE CURSE OF ARTIFICIALITY. 

The writers believe that “this polished mahogany 
life of ours with stucco trimmings and jerry joints 
presented for the view of our visitors and acquaintances 
in the front room” is not what many of us really want. 
They think that many are looking for houses in which they 
shall not spend their labour for that which is not bread, but 
shall be able to live a life of less artificiality than our 
present complex nineteenth century existence, a truer, 
healthier life altogether. 

THE NEED FOR SIMPLICITY. 

They admit that the modern conditions of life and 
work are not conducive to great architecture, but they 
are convinced that in the simpler buildings required for 
domestic purposes there are encouraging signs of improve- 
ment. The writers have a strong belief in the educa- 
tional influence of the beautiful, which they contend will 
lead to a simplification of life. But the beauty of the 
home should be in the objects for which there is an actual 
need ; all others should be rigidly excluded. The home 
of the future should minister to its occupants’ real wants, 
and not to their fancied requirements. The sketches 
and designs with which the book is supplied are an 
admirable supplement to the plea which the writers set 
forth with so much earnestness and conviction. 








A NEW magazine for collectors, the Coznodsseur, has 
made its appearance. A glance at the Art Table of 
Contents in our REVIEW will show the variety of topics 
the new magazine deals with. 
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THE ETHIC OF FREETHOUGHT. 


A WEIGHTY and thoughtful book, by Karl Pearson (A. 
and C. Black, 7s. 6d.), originally published in 1888, and 
for some time out of print though in constant demand, 
is now republished in a revised edition. The problems 
discussed relate to Freethought, History, and Sociology ; 
but it is to the last division that most readers will turn 
with special interest. For there are to be found two 
highly interesting and original essays, one on “the 
woman’s question,” and the other, and still more remark- 
able, a sketch of the relations of sex‘ in primitive and 
medizval Germany—taking Germany in the broad 
sense of the whole Germanic peoples. Olive Schreiner 
is, or was, a devoted admirer of Mr. .Pearson’s specula- 
tions. Other papers are upon the Prostitution of Science , 
the Influence of Martin Luther on the Social and Intel- 
lectual Welfare of Germany ; and Socialism v. Sex. 





OUR INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


THE Diner-Out of the Queen says that if he was going 
to a desert island, and was limited to ten books, they 
would all be books of reference. 

One of the most important undertakings of late years 
in reference-books is the “ Annual Index to Periodicals,” 
the eleventh volume of which (covering the year 1900) has 
just been issued. It gives references, alphabetical and 
classified, to articles in 190 British and American 
quarterlies and monthlies published in 1900, How many 
articles have been indexed from the files of these 
periodicals for the year it would not be easy to say, but 
probably the number would be found to exceed 15,000 ; 
and how many different subjects these have dealt with 
the subject-headings printed in black type in the index 
will show. 

The “ Annual Index to Periodicals” is an attempt to 
realise a distinct idea, namely, the plan of arranging and 
classifying the articles in such a way that every article on 
a given subject and even branch of a subject will be found 
together, irrespective of the vague and sometimes mislead- 
ing titles which are sometimes accorded them, and which 
must soon be forgotten. No difficulty can be found in 
compiling bibliographies from the ‘Annual Index,” 
because the bibliographical idea is always kept in 
view. The dates of events are added wherever possible, 
and when articles are illustrated or are accompanied by 
maps, it is always stated. 
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Harper's for October is chiefly fiction. The articles of 
most interest are Mr. Flinders Petrie’s description of the 
recent discoveries at Abydos, and a paper by Dr. Stanley 

Hall on “ The New Psychology,” which describes certain 
delicate experiments which have been made in measuring 
the sensitiveness of touch, the rapidity of nerve impres- 
sions, and the effect of thought. 
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CURRENT EVENT POSTCARDS. 
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which, both by postmark and writing, give the date and __ bearing a photograph of the dismasted Shamrock with 
pt to the place the event occurred, as well as a brief descrip- the King on board would have been despatched from 
r and tion of it. Southampton, the place nearest to the scene of the 
le on The scheme is very simple. Whenever any important accident. 
ound event occurs a postcard is prepared depicting it, and is Many other events might have been chosen, but 
lead- ' either posted on the day itself or else as soon after as it these few illustrate the idea. The only method of 
yhich | can be printed, probably in four days’ time. In anycase printing which could be employed for such rapid work 
id in |, the card would bear, besides the picture, a short note would be by half-tone block. Although not quite so fine as 
dex,” } recounting the event and mentioning the day on which it collotype work, very good results can nevertheless be 
at in happened. See reproduction herewith. Take forexample obtained. Of course, the happenings of a year cannot 
sible, the events of the first months of this year. Theoccur- be regulated, and one year might require many more 
d by rence which overshadows everything else was the death cards than another to properly depict it. We have, 
of our beloved Queen. A postcard bearing a portrait of _ therefore, decided that the best method to arrange for 
) her Majesty would have been posted the day on which _ subscribers is that anyone who sends in the sum of §s. 
) the funeral procession wound its way through the sorrow- _ shall receive fifteen cards, beginning with the card which 
es of § ing crowds of London. A second card bearing a view of goes out immediately following the receipt of the order. 
f the Frogmore, the last resting-place of Victoria, would For this 5s. every subscriber, therefore, will receive fifteen 
inley have been despatched from Windsor the day of the cards, which show at a glance all the most important 
rtain interment. The next event of note was the opening events of the period they cover. Send all orders and 
ring of his first Parliament by King Edward VII. on_ inquiries to Henry Stead, 14, Norfolk Street, London, 
pres- February 14th, 1901. As the day of the ceremony W.C. , 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


N an old fairy story the hero—a prince having some 
charming qualities had had from his babyhood a 
spell cast upon him by an enemy of his parents. 

He was condemned to have an enormous nose as long 
as he failed to realise what a drawback it was. But 
surely he would not very long remain in ignorance. His 
parents, however, died when he was a child, and, courtier- 
like, all his people persuaded themselves and him that 
his enormous nose was a distinction which proclaimed 
his superiority. Luckily the young man fell in love with 
a beautiful lady who was imprisoned in a glass cage. He 
could not kiss her, but at least their lips need only have the 
glass between. Alas! alas! his nose kept them a foot apart. 
This story came into my mind when I was asked my opinion 
of the value of friendly intercourse between different 
nationalities. Nations, like families, have a tendency'to 
see only their own good points, and need some shock to 
find out their deficiencies. There is an odd instinct 
against “foreigners” in the primitive mind ; possibly we 
feel that they do not see us as we see ourselves, pro- 
bably it has its origin in the instinct of self-preservation, 
shared with the lower creation. 
brings people closer, and many think a common tongue 
would also help. Many have been the attempts to find 
or invent such a language—Latin, English, French, 
German have been proposed amongst existing tongues, 
but such things cannot be forced. Which two of the 
three nations would consent to be compelled to learn 
two languages while the third had only to study one. 
The Blue Language—Volapuk—Esperanto have been 
suggested, and now M. Bresca suggests a compendium 
of Italian, French, and Spanish, kindred tongues, to be 
called Panlatine. Meantime, for Europeans to “see 
themselves as others see them,” they must learn their 
neighbours’ language. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

As most people know, our own work has chiefly to do 
with students, who have little money and less leisure, so 
we only attempt to introduce each person to one, two, or 
three others, but there are societies with much wider 
aims in Brussels, Amsterdam, and other places, of which 
Concordia is the pioneer. Milwaukie, in the United 
States, is the newest recruit with its Cosmopolitan 
Correspondence Club, its object being to afford its 
members a chance to become acquainted with others 
living in foreign countries, who consider it a pleasure 
to assist each other in various ways, by exchanging 
collections, information, forming acquaintance before 
travelling, writing as a pastime, etc., etc. The charge 
for membership is from a dollar to a dollar and a quarter 
per annum, and the secretary of the C.C.C., Milwaukie, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., will be glad to give further informa- 
tion. A list of members will be distributed and sent to 
each of them. 

“COMRADES ALL.” 

As stated in July, a second issue is contemplated if a 
certain number of orders are received before the end of 
November. It having been supposed by some that the 
little magazine was started as a commercial venture, it 
may be as well to state that we do not suppose, and 
never contemplated, its even paying more than a small 
part of its cost. Last year it was given away to all 
scholars in correspondence, this year we think those who 
wish for a second issue will be content to pay the ordinary 
sixpence. We want the magazine to represent all 
and interest all; so adults as well as scholars are 


A common Christianity , 


asked to send us any interesting details of personal 
experience connected with their foreign correspondence, 
or exchange of homes, and our friends are asked to tell 
us about any great work of art, architecture, engineering, 
etc., in their neighbourhood ; photographs, too, will be 
welcomed. Many ask for local, traditional, or other stories, 
too. Mr. Stead will give’100 books, as last year. These 
will be for scholars in the countries interested, whose 
names are sent in by their teachers as having been the 
longest in correspondence, and as being the most deserv- 
ing. Last year’s recipients are not eligible, of course. 
THE SCHOLARS’ CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMANY. 


At the July meeting of the Sachsischer Neuphilologen- j 


Verband it was stated that sixty per cent. of the German 


high schools had given in their adherence to the scheme | 
of international correspondence, and at the present time | 


8,828 German boys, girls and adults are in correspon- 
dence with those of other countries. Regret was 
expressed that comparatively few British folk had 
responded. The largest contingent came from France, 
and the United States came next, then Canada. 

In connection with this, I may again remark that the 
correspondence being taken as a serious educational 
help in Germany, teachers are requested by Professor 
Hartmann to give the occupation of parent and position 


in school of those whose names are given, and twopence- | 


halfpenny must be sent for us to forward with each name. 








No journal helping (as does the Revue Universitaire § 


in France), each scholar must needs bear a share in the | 


cost. 
NOTICES. 

Will our readers pardon us for repeating the warning 
that it is so difficult as to be impossible, except for the 
few, to obtain situations, av fair, in foreign countries. 
The system of education abroad is different. Private 
schools and home teaching are rare, and while with us 
it is a matter of course that pronunciation should be 
taught by a native of the country in question, this is not 
the case abroad, where the custom is for students to 
travel after they have acquired a certain knowledge, and 
where travelling scholarships are.a part of the educational 
system. We have been able to arrange exchange of 
homes—but zever an “au pair” engagement. 

Many adult applicants expect to hear from abroad 
promptly. This is rarely possible. I may have to 
write to many of our co-workers before I can secure a 
correspondent for one applicant. Manifestly I cannot 
write to more than two at a time, and must usually await 
their response before writing to others. It is also 
impossible for me to acknowledge each application. Ifa 
letter from abroad is not received within six weeks, a 
post-card repeating name, age, etc., should be sent as a 
reminder, and a post-card should always be sent so soon 
as the frst foreign letter is received. The fee of 1s., which 
is asked from all who can afford it, is expended on thes: 
letters to our co-workers. Scholars now, as always, «! 
arranged for free except in the case above mentioned. 

Several students in India entreat English lads to 
exchange letters with them. Italian students are also 
eager for correspondents, and one professor hopes an 
English master will induce a class to correspond with 
his class. Some Australian scholars want to correspond 
with scholars in England. 

Comrades All can still be had, price 8d. 

Quatre Langues, the international fortnightly, grea 
enlarged, will recommence in October. 
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Times.) (Chicago. 
Another ‘‘ Automobile Race” of International Interest. 
THE RECIPROCITY MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE most important item of news for British manufacturers last month was the public proclamation b 


President McKinley, the day before his murder, of the determination of his Government to substitute a policy of 
Reciprocity for the policy of strict Protection which has hitherto been associated with his name. President Roosevelt, 


who was a Free Trader when Mr. McKinley was a Protectionist, has pledged himself to carry out the Reciprocity 


Policy. This policy cannot affect u- much directly. We have no duties to trade off against American taxes. But it 
may app al with wreat force to our colonies, and it is to be pushed for all tm worth in burepe and South America 
So far as it succeeds it will place the American exporter in a more favouralbk pros iticn then hee Piritwh rival Thx 


full force of American « ompetition will never be realieed until the Americans adopt Free Trade 
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THE ETHIC OF FREETHOUGHT. 

A weicuty and thoughtful book, by Karl Pearson (A. 
and C. Black, 7s. 6d.), originally published in 1888, and 
for some time out of print though in constant demand, 
is now republished in a revised edition, The problems 
discussed relate to Freethought, History, and Sociology ; 
but it is to the last division that most readers will turn 
with special interest. For there are to be found two 
highly interesting and original essays, one on “the 
woman’s question,” and the other, and still more remark- 
able, a sketch of the relations of sex: in primitive and 
medieval Germany—taking Germany in the broad 
sense of the whole Germanic peo " Olive Schreiner 
is, or was, a devoted admirer of Pearson’s specula- 
tions. Other papers are upon the Prostitution of Science, 
the Influence of Martin Luther on the Social and Intel- 
lectual Welfare of Germany ; and Socialism v. Sex. 


OUR INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


THE Diner-Out.of the Queen says that if he was going 
to a desert island, and was limited to ten books, they 
would all be books of reference. 

One of the most important undertakings of late years 
in reference-books is the “ Annual Index to Periodicals,” 
the eleventh volume of which (covering the year 1900) has 
just been issued. It gives references, alphabetical and 
classified, to articles in 190 British and American 
quarterlies and monthlies published in 1900. How many 
articles have been indexed from the files of these 
periodicals for the year it would not be easy to say, but 
probably the number would be found to exceed 15,000 ; 
and how many different subjects these have dealt with 
the subject-headings printed in black type in the index 
will show. 

The “ Annual Index to Periodicals” is an attempt to 
realise a distinct idea, namely, the plan of arranging and 
classifying the articles in such a way that every article on 
a given subject and even branch of a subject will be found 
together, irrespective of the vague and sometimes mislead- 
ing titles which are sometimes accorded them, and which 
must soon be forgotten. No difficulty can be found in 
compiling bibliographies from the. “Annual Index,” 
because the bibliographical idea is always kept in 
view. The dates of events are added wherever possible, 
and when articles are illustrated or are accompanied by: 
maps, it is always stated. 


Harper's for October is chiefly fiction. The articles of 
most interest are Mr. Flinders Petrie’s description of the 
recent discoveries at Abydos, and a paper by Dr. Stanley 
Hall on “ The New Psychology,” which describes certain 
delicate experiments which have been made in measuring 
the sensitiveness of touch, the rapidity of nerve impres- 
sions, and the effect of thought. 
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EARS come and go, events happen, loom large and 
then are forgotten or remembered only in a vague 
way. Yet how many people there are who wish to 

have the main events of the vear put and kept before 
them ima). \y at once pretty and useful. For instance, 
it this time next year, who will remember the day on 
which, say, King Alfred’s statue was unveiled at Win- 
chester? But doubtless there are many who would like 
' able to recall these pot without having to 

) to newspaper files or reference books. How much 


CURRENT EVENT POSTCARDS. 


was known some time beforehand, the card, bearing a 
view of the Houses of Parliament and a poate of the 
King, would have been despatched ie the Westminster 
district while the ccremony h. ihe lauach 
of the s.s. Discovery at Aberdecn, nosing as it did the 
first stage of a na‘ional expedition to the South Pole, 
would have afforded another ny for the despatch 
of an appropriate card from Aberdeen on the day the 
vessel the slips. The unfortunate accident to the 
American Cup Challenger, occurring as it did so very 
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more convenient and pretty is a picture postcard album, 
which contains charming views and portraits’ on cards 
which, both by postmark and writing, give the date and 
the place the event occurred, as well as a brief descrip- 
tion of it. 

The scheme is very simple. Whenever any important 
event occurs a postcard is prepared depicting it, and is 
either posted on the day itself or else as soon after as it 
can be printed, probably in four days’ time. In any case 
the card would bear, besides the picture, a short note 
recounting the event and mentioning the day on which it 
happened. See reproduction herewith. Take for example 
the events of the first months of this year. The occur- 
rence which overshadows everything else was the death 
of our beloved Queen. A postcard bearing a portrait of 
her Majesty would have been posted the day on which 
the funeral procession wound its way through the sorrow- 
ing crowds of London... A second card bearing a view of 
Frogmore, the last resting-place of Victoria, would 
have been despatched from Windsor the day of the 
interment. The next event of note was the opening 


of his first Parliament by King Edward VII. on 
February 14th, 1901. 


As the day of the ceremony 
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unexpectedly, would have made it impossible to have sent 
off the card the same day, but in four days’ time a card 
bearing a photograph of the dismasted Shamrock with 
the King on board would have been despatched from 
Southampton, the place nearest to the scene of the 
accident. 

Many other events might have been chosen, but 
these few illustrate the idea. The only method of 
printing which could be employed for such rapid work 
would be by half-tone block. Although not quite so fine as 
collotype work, very good results can nevertheless be 
obtained. Of course, the happenings of a year cannot 
be regulated, and one year might require many more 
cards than another to properly depict it. We have, 
therefore, decided that the best method to arrange for 
subscribers is that anyéne who sends in the sum of §s. 
shall receive fifteen cards, beginning with the card which 
goes out immediately peeouingy J the aye of the order. 
For this 5s. every subscriber, therefore, will receive fifteen 
cards, which show at a glance all the most important 
events of the period they cover. Send all orders and 
wane to Henry Stead, 14, Norfolk Street, London, 

es 2 








LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING, 


N an old fairy story the hero—a prince having some 
| charming qualities had had from his babyhood a 
spell cast upon him by an enemy of his parents. 
He was condemned to have an enormous nose’ as long 
as he failed to realise what a drawback it was. But 
surely he would not very long remain in ignorance. His 
parents, however, died when he was a child, and, courtier- 
like, all his people persuaded themselves and him that 
his enormous nose was a distinction which proclaimed 
his superiority. Luckily the young man fell in love with 
a beautiful lady who was imprisoned in a glass cage. He 
could not kiss her, but at least their lips need only have the 
glass between. Alas! alas! his nose kept them a foot apart. 
This story came into my mind when I was asked my opinion 
of the value of friendly intercourse between different 
nationalities. Nations, like families, have a tendency'to 
see only their own good points, and need some shock to 
find out their deficiencies. There is an odd instinct 
against “foreigners” in the primitive mind ; possibly we 
feel that they do not see us as we see ourselves, pro- 
bably it has its origin in the instinct of self-preservation, 
shared with the lower creation. 
brings people closer, and many think a common tongue 
would also help. Many have been the attempts to find 
or invent such a language— Latin, English, French, 
German have been proposed amongst existing tongues, 
but such things cannot be forced. Which two of the 
three nations would consent to be compelled to learn 
two languages while the third had only to study one. 
The Blue Language—Volapuk—Esperanto have been 


suggested, and now M. Bresca._ suggests a compendium 
of Italian, French, and Spanish, kindred tongues, to be 


called Panlatine. Meantime, for Europeans to “see 
themselves as others see them,” they must learn their 
neighbours’ language. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

As most people know, our own work has chiefly to do 
with students, who have little money and less leisure, so 
we only attempt to introduce each person to one, two, or 
three others, but there are societies with much wider 
aims in Brussels, Amsterdam, and other places, of which 
Concordia is the pioneer. Milwaukie, in the United 
States, is the newest recruit with its Cosmopolitan 
Correspondence Club, its object being to afford its 
members a chance to become acquainted with others 
living in foreign countries, who consider it a pleasure 
to assist each other in various ways, by exchanging 
collections, information, forming acquaintance before 
travelling, writing as a pastime, etc., etc. The charge 
for membership is from a dollar to a dollar and a quarter 
per annum, and the secretary of the C.C.C., Milwaukie, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., will be glad to give further informa- 
tion. A list of members will be distributed and sent to 
each of them. 

“COMRADES ALL.” 

As stated in July, a second issue is contemplated if a 
certain number of orders are received before the end of 
November. . It having been supposed by some that the 
little magazine. was started as a commercial venture, it 
may be as well to state that we do not suppose, and 
never contemplated, its even paying more than a small 
part of its cost. Last year it was given away to all 
scholars in correspondence, this year we think those who 
wish for a second issue will be content to pay the ordinary 
sixpence. We want the magazine to represent all 
and interest all; 'so. adults’ as well as scholars are 
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asked to send us any interesting details of personal 
experience connected with their foreign correspondence, 
or exchange of homes, and our friends are asked to tel] 
us about any great work of art, architecture, engineering, 
etc., in their neighbourhood ; photographs, too, will be 
welcomed. Many ask for local, traditional, or other stories, 
too. Mr. Stead will give*10o books, as last year. These 
will be for scholars in the countries interested, whose 


names are sent in by their teachers as having been the | 


longest in correspondence, and as being the most desery- 
ing. Last year’s recipients are not eligible, of course. 
THE SCHOLARS’ CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMANY. 

At the July meeting of the Sachsischer Neuphilologen- 
Verband it was stated that sixty per cent. of the German 
high schools had given in their adherence to the scheme 
of international correspondence, and at the present time 
8,828 German boys, girls and adults are in correspon- 
dence with those of other countries. Regret was 
expressed that comparatively few British folk had 
responded. The largest contingent came from France, 
and the United States came next, then Canada. 

In connection with this, I may again remark that the 
correspondence being taken as a serious educational 
help in Germany, teachers are requested by Professor 
Hartmann to give the occupation of parent and position 
in school of those whose names are given, and twopence- 
halfpenny must be sent for us to forward with each name. 
No journal helping (as does the Revue Universitaire 
in France), each scholar must needs bear a share in the 
cost. 

NOTICES. 

Will our readers pardon us for repeating the warning 
that it is so difficult as to be impossible, except for the 
few, to obtain situations, av pair, in foreign countries. 
The system of education abroad is different. Private 
schools and home teaching are rare, and while with us 
it is a matter of course that pronunciation should be 
taught by a native of ‘the country in question, this is not 
the case abroad, where the custom is for students to 
travel after they have acquired a certain knowledge, and 
where travelling scholarships are‘a part of the educational 
system. We have been able to arrange exchange of 
homes—but never an “au pair” engagement. 

Many adult applicants expect to hear from abroad 
promptly. This is rarely possible. I may have to 
write to many of our co-workers before I can secure a 
correspondent for one applicant. Manifestly I cannot 
write to-more than two at a time, and must usually await 
their response before writing to others. It is also 
impossible for me to acknowledge each application. Ifa 
letter from abroad is not received within six weeks, a 
post-card repeating name, age, etc., should be sent as a 
reminder, and a post-card should always be sent so soon 
as the frst foreign letter is received. The fee of 1s., which 
is asked from all who can afford it, is expended on these 
letters to our co-workers. Scholars now, as always, are 
arranged for free except in the case above mentioned. 

Several students in India entreat English lads to 
exchange letters with them. Italian students are also 
eager for correspondents, and one professor hopes an 
English master will induce a class to correspond with 
his class. . Some Australian scholars want to correspond 
with scholars in England. 

Comrades All can still be had, price 8d. 

Quatre Langues, the international fortnightly, greatly 
enlarged, will recommence in October. 
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Another “ Automobile Race” of International Interest. 


THE RECIPROCITY MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ee 


THE most important item of news or British manufacturers last month was the public proclamation b 
President McKinley, the day before his’ murder, of the determination of his Government to substitute a policy of 
Reciprocity for the policy of strict Protection which has hitherto been associated with his name.  , President Roosevelt, 
who was a Free Trader when Mr. McKinley was a Protectionist, has pledged himself to carry out the Reciprocity 
Policy. This policy cannot affect us much directly. We have no duties to trade off against American taxes. But it 
may appeal with great force to our colonies, and it is to be pushed for all it is worth in Europe and South America. 
So far as it succeeds’ it will place the American exporter in a more favourable position than his British rival. The 


full force of American competition will never be realised until the Americans adopt Free Trade, 





ARE THE AMERICANS BEATING US HANDS DOWN? 


—— «= 


1.—YES. FROM THE AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


I REPRODUCE this month a collection of various car- 
toons which have appeared in the last few weeks in 
the American newspapers, every one of which expresses 
in a more or less complacent or exultant fashion the 
confidence of the Americans that they have bested the 
world. Whether they have done so or not, they un- 
doubtedly believe it ; and without entering into a con- 

troversy as to how 
far they have come 
out ahead, it is 
interesting and in- 
structive to know 
what they them- 
selves have to say 
as to the causes 
of the victory over 
which they have 
been chortling so 
loudly, An Ameri- 
can writer, Mr. 
Alexander H. Ford, 
contributes to the 
New England 
Magazine for Sep- 
tember an article 
i fp entitled “The 
RY Triumph of the 
y American Idea,” 
in which he ex- 
pounds with the 
utmost frankness 
the reasons which 
in his opinion are 
sufficient to ex- 
plain the phenome- 
nal success of his 
countrymen. The 
Americans _ have 
come out on top, 
he maintains, 
neither by reason 
of their climate, 
nor of their educa- 
tion, nor of any- 
thing excepting the 
American idea, or 
rather American 
ideas, - which . -he 
proceeds to specify. 
One distinctive 
American idea ‘is 
the negation of the 
apostolic doctrine 
that in whatever 
situation you are 
you must therewith 
be content. The 
fundamental 
American idea is 
never to be satis- 
fied, but always, 
again to quote the 
apostle, forget the 
things which are 
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Fournal.) New York. 
Uncle Sam's Catch. 


behind and press forward to those which are before, 
Another distinctively American idea to which he 
attaches very great importance is the stimulus to 
individual initiative. Speaking of the industrial success 
of American manufacturers, he says :— 

There are those who attribute this fact to the effect of our 
wonderful exhilarating atmosphere, but the truth is that their 
speedy adoption.of the American way of doing things is at the 
root of it all.. In America the workman, to secure good wages, 
or even to hold his job, must show that he is a better craftsman 
than those about him, or when slack times come he will inevit- 
ably be dropped. 


possible to perform. 

As the American wins by acting on these principles 
John Bull is following behind because of his extreme 
reluctance to adopt them. Mr. Ford says :— 

The British Trades Unions fight the American invasion tooth 
and nail, regulating the number of machines each man is allowed 
to operate, and their output per diem. In Russia, however, Yankee 
ingenuity is welcomed from one end of the Empire to the other. 
American lathes, the Jargest in the world, bore cannon for the 
army and turn out screw shafts for the navy at St. Petersburg ; 
Yankee ice plants exist in Siberia, our cotton presses are sent to 
Central Asia, while the rapid development of Manchuria is 
entirely due to the adoption of American machinery of every 
kind. In Italy, Finland, and other continental countries the story 
is the same. In fact, it was the quickness of the Russian engineers 
in the Far East in casting aside antiquated European tools and 
methods to adopt American machinery and equipment for the 
Chinese Eastern Railway that first brought the American idea 
prominently before the confounded manufacturers of Europe, 
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What it may come to. 


Uncre Sam: “I'll let you keep your little stand in front of my flac», 
John, as long as you behave yourself.” 





Again, piece-work prevails, so that a 
powerful incentive exists to. turn out as much work as it is” 
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A One-sided Game. 


Unxcte Sam: “Come, John, let’s play for your darned little island; 
I might as well win that, too,” 


who suddenly found a most lucrative market completely lifted 
from their sphere. From cross-ties to locomotives, the railroad 
through Manchuria was built with American material. 
American pneumatic hammers that gave Yankee railroad spikes 
800 taps a minute caused even the drummers for German 
factories to wonder, the heavy cranes that lifted ponderous 
locomotives all by the power of compressed air caused the 
engineers to marvel, while it was the American idea of tunnelling 
the mountains of Manchuria with air drills that caused the first 
railway strike known to have occurred in Asia. 


The reluctance of John Bull to adopt new machinery is 
due largely to the fact that he has invested so much 
capital in ‘existing plant that he does not like to change. 
But according to Mr. Ford, the American idea is that it 
is almost a sin to build a machine guaranteed to last 
for ever. They proceed upon the exactly opposite 
principle. 

In the States, a machine is often guaranteed to last but for ten 
years at most, the buyer and_ seller both realising that in all 
probability new inventions will make it obsolete within that 
period, On the other hand, the British or European manu- 
facturer, “not converted to the American idea, resents the 
invention of any machinery that will tend to make less 
valuable his heavy, ponderous plant, installed to last for 
all time. That is why the foreign inventor receives so little 
encouragement at home, and so invariably sends his model to 
America, and floats the parent company here. 

In many American shops, to encourage the men to make 
improvements in the machinery, the inventor of any new labour- 
saving device is allowed to draw the wages he has saved the firm, 
and the foreman encourages the man of ideas, because it reflects 
to the credit of his department. 

In the making of spokes, for instance, the American manu- 
facturer who purchased an English invention for his factory was 
disappointed with the amount of work it turned out, although 
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four machines managed by one man turned out es. 
day. He worked with his men making pt mcatd aher 
improvement until the machine was so perfected that ope 
man could turn out 18,000 spokes a day ; still the American 
is not satisfied, and is offering his men su ial rewards 
for any new improvement they may suggest, while in 
England the old machines are still in use, and seem to give 
satisfaction. 


So far are the English from stimulating new inventions 
on the part of their workmen that the inventive British 
workman has to send his idea to the United States to get 
it adopted. Mr. Ford says that 


every important invention in the improvement of fireworks 
made in the last decade has been made by English emfployds 
in America, and the results tested here and then sent back to 
the parent company abroad. 


The American idea is winning its way even in depart- 
ments of industry where it would be the least expected. 
The American, he says, has begun in the 


past two years to send fashion plates to Paris. Instead of 
imitating, we dared to originate for the Parisiennes, until to-day 
we are actually making fashion plates for the world, from 
London to Yokohama, and from Bergen in Norway to Cape- 
town, South Africa. We set the fashions because we make the 
plates—the mechanical part, mark you—more cheaply, rapidly, 
and better than any country of the globe. So far ahead are we 
in art printing that Europe sends to America for the making of 
her catalogues to advertise the articles that go broadcast through 
the world to compete with our own products, 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that we English 
are slow and half asleep, and need to be thorough 
waked up if we are to hold our own in competition wit 
our rivals :— 

The American workman sent abroad to instal a modern 
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Likely to Happen Any Time. 


“ Why are you carrving away the throne?” . . 
““Morgan’s bought it, boss. He says it'll maks a nic2 porch chair for his 
summer cottage.” 
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‘* Great Firecrackers! How I’ve grown since 1776.” 


plant and introduce the American idea among foreigners, 


returned with the comment that he wondered how the German 
and English workmen kept awake with the tools running at the 
usual rate of speed in their workshops. 


Mr. Ford sums up the whole matter as follows :— 


‘ Labour-saving devices, individualism, and an ambition on the 
part of both master and man to accomplish the most work in the 
least possible time ; ‘these 
are the American ideas that 
are disturbing the slow- 
going, leisurely, old-world 
workmen and causing them 
to put on a spurt, if omily 
to show that there is still 
young blood left in the old 
countries, 


The World’s Work tor 
September contains a 
very long and copiously 
illustrated article written 
by Mr. J. C. Turk, in 
which Mr. Turk, the 
engineer in charge of the 
construction of the largest 
viaduct in the world, 
describes how he: and 
his men built the great 
bridge over the .Gokteik 
Gorge in Upper Burmah, 
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Up! Joxun Butt.” 


Fournal.| 
Uncle Sam Breaks the Record. 


*‘ Sorry, John, but I’m afraid you'll have to take my dust.” 


eighty miles north-east of Mandalay. The viaduct 
is. 2,226 feet long, and is about as high as the 
towers of the new Brooklyn Bridge. .The American 
contractors, of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
secured the contract by a tender ‘cheaper than 
any of their competitors, and put up the bridge by the 
aid of American workmen directing and working together 
with natives. Mr. Turk says that he considers one 
American equal to at 
least four natives. British 
workmen as a rule do not 
work side by: side with 
coolies, but the American 
artisans did so with. the 
best results. The bridge 
was put up within the 
stipulated time, and has 
been taken over by the 
Indian Government, 
which has expressed itself 
well satisfied with the 
way in which the work 
was performed. 


[New York. 


“Upon what meat doth this our Czesar feed, that he is grown so great.”— 
Jutivs Casar, Act 1, Scene 2. 
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2.—NO, 
FROM THE “ FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.” 

AN anonymous writer in the Fortnightly Review for 
October ridicules the idea that the Americans are going to 
run us off the field. He points out that the overwhelming 
bulk of American shipments still go to nourish the indus- 
tries of her competitors. England and Germany could 
not have been more prosperous than they have been if the 
competition of America had never existed. There is 
therefore no cause for anything like nervous panic which 
has been caused: by misconception of the real character 
of recent American progress, No less than 60 per 
cent. of the total increase of American exports was 
accounted for by the food and raw material by which 
America helped to sustain the activity of Germany and 
England. In spite of the enormous expansion in the 
economic activities of our rivals, our percentage of 
trade has relatively only sunk 19°7 per cent., while 
that of Germany has increased only by 17 per cent., 
and that of America by 1 per cent. only. The writer 
refers to some trade statistics which are not generally 
known in this country. They are to be found in what he 
calls a very notable and elaborate map of comparative 
relations in the markets of the world which has just been 
drawn up by Wilhelm Berndt of the Imperial Handels 
Museum in Vienna :— 

Basing his estimate upon the average figures of the last three 
years, the compiler shows at a glance the comparative position 
of Great Britain, Germany, and the United States in the trade 
of every country. From Herr Berndt’s export map it appears 
indeed that the United States, as we should expect, is extend- 
ing her predominance throughout the two Americas, with 
rapidity and certainty. She has 70 per cent: of Mexican trade, 
45 of Canadian against our 42, 30 of Brazilian against our 22, 
but we on the other hand have 22 of Argentine against her 8, 
54 of Chilian against her 6, and 45 of Peruvian against her Io. 
Even in this part of the world, therefore, honours are as yet 
tolerably equal, and as the exports of South America for a long 
period to come must consist of food supplies, raw material, and 
natural resources, which Europe requires more than the United 
States, it does not appear that even here the establishment of 
United States trade in a position of uniform and overwhelming 
supremacy will be an event of to-morrow. But in no other 
quarter of the globe are the conditions anything like so 
favourable. Distance from the great European market, far 
more important than all others put together as compared with 
Great Britain and Germany, and from the Far East as compared 
with Japan, is a‘factor which must always go far to neutralise 
upon both sides of the old world even the vast internal advan- 
tages of America, At present, to sum up, the United States has 
only ro per cent. of Chinese trade, 4 of Indian, 4 of Russian, 12 
of Australian, 6 of Egyptian, 6 of South African. In Europe 
as a whole, exclusive of Russia, America, with all the aid of 
her immense agricultural export, has at the present moment no 
more certainly than about 12 per cent. of total trade on theaverage. 
The manner on the other hand in which British commerce has 
struck its old and tenacious roots far and wide, is shown by one 
vivid little fact on which the casual eye may light in Herr 
Berndt’s map. In the Ottoman Empire,,from the Balkans to 
the Persian Gulf,-we still have 40 per cent. of the:trade, while 
Germany. has 1°3 and the United States 1 only, 

The Fortnightly Reviewer concludes by declaring: that 
America’s present shipments of manufactured articles 
must be doubled to equal German trade in that particular, 
and nearly trebled for British, and multiplied fivefold 
to rival both combined, to say nothing of the foreign 
manufactures of France, Belgium, Holland and Austria :— 

Therefore it is evident that the notion of overwhelming all 
Europe by the boundless production of America is, for all the 
purposes likely to concern any one now living, the most fantastic 
figment of the imagination. By the time the United States has 


BY THE BRITISHERS. ; 


travelled the first stage and drawn level with Germany in 
manufactured exports, her own industrial population will be 
absorbing a larger proportion of her wheat harvest ; her own 
textile mills wi be consuming the bulk of her own raw cotton,, 
her outward trade will sink in one scale as it rises in the other,, 
and her net progress with shipment of American’supplies in all 
kinds to the markets of the world will be far slower and more- 
gradual than she is now willing to anticipate. 


By Mr. BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 

Mr. BENJAMIN TAYLOR contributes to the /orum for 
September an article upon.“* The Commercial Position of 
the British Empire,” wkich is intended to reassure John 
Bull, and convince him that although the United States 
are passing us in imports and exports, if the comparison 
is made solely between the American Union and Great 
Britain and Ireland, we still are easily first if we take 
into account the trade of the whole British Empire. He 
quotes several statistics in proof of this, which he sums 
up as follows :— 

This gives a total trade of the British Empire, with its own 
component parts and with foreign countries, of £1,472,077,572, 
irrespective, of course, of the value of the home trade of the 
mother country and of each colony. The above figures are the 
latest obtainable ; but they do not all refer to 1900, and some: 
are of as early a date as 1898. Now the value of the world’s- 
commerce in 1898 was, according to the Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Statistics, £3,983,000,000; so that the share 
of it possessed by the British Empire is nearly 40 per cent. 

He also calls attention to various elements in British 
trade which are not adequately taken into account. 
Among others there are the ships, new and second hand, 
sold to foreigners, and those British ships which, after 
they have left a British port, never return to the mother 
country except to die. He says :— 

Again, there are large numbers of British vessels in the Pacific 
which never come home, and which rarely enter a British port. 
The second largest, if not now the largest, merchant fleet in the- 
world in point of tonnage—that of the British India Steam. 
Navigation Company—has most of its vessels constantly engaged. 
in Eastern waters, many of them never seeing Great Britain 
from the time of their birth until they are brought home to die. 
The Board of Trade returns now include’ thé value of new ships. 
sold to foreigners. The value of these last year was £8,608, 153. 
In almost every case such vessels, on leaving the builder’s hands, 
fill up with coal or other cargo to take to their port of destina- 
tion, They may never enter a port of the British Isles again ; 
yet they swell the volume of the year’s entries outward of 
tonnage under foreign flags, and the total so entered alarms 
those who do not know how the increase occurs. But, besides 
new ships, we sell a large number of second-hand vessels every, 
year to foreigners, and replace them with new ones for ourselvés. 
These second-hand vessels, run at a low working cost under 
foreign ‘flags, not American, compete very severely with British 
vessels in the freight market, and keep down the profits of shi 
owning. But they help the development of the world’s commérce 
in a wonderful degree. These sales—whether to our benefit or 
to our hurt—are trade operations that ought to be reckoned:ameng 
our exports just as much as. the sales of coal to foreigners; . Last 
year these sales amounted to between £ 5,000,000 and: £ 6,000,000. 

Mr. Taylor points out that the development of the 
tropics and the Southern Hemisphere has; been essentially 
the work of Great Britain, and that necessities caused by 
this development have made markets for. Americar 
natural products. The external trade of the British 
Empire is 106 millions more than the whole external - 
trade of the German Empire, United. States, and France 
put together. The British Empire survives, he declares,” 
and will survive, because it is founded upon ,commerte. 
and sustained by humanity. "a Fe a 
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CHEER UP, JOHN BULL! 
SoME FACTS AND FIGURES. 


THE Rev. H. MorGAN BROWNE contributes to the 
Contemporary Review avery reassuring article which goes 
far to demolish the gloomy vaticinations of the author of 
“ Drifting.” His paper is full of figures, but there are 
two points which stand out conspicuously. The first is 
that at the very time when we are stated to be living 
upon our capital-—parting with our investments in order 
to escape, bankruptcy—the assessment of Income Tax 
on income derived from foreign and colonial investments 
has doubled in eighteen years. It was £30,000,000 
in round numbers in 1881, it was £60,000,000 in 
1898-9. His other point is that the apparent stag- 
nation in our exports is really due to the fact of the 
immense fall in prices. If you compare the exports 
of coal, cotton yarn, cotton piece goods, and iron 
and steel in 1873 and 1900, our exports have only in- 
creased £7,500,000. But if the prices of 1873 ruled in 
1900 the increase would be 454,000,000. Besides these 
two salient features he has a great deal to say under 
many other heads. He admits that the produce of meat 
and wheat has gone down. In 1870 we grew 62 Ib. of 
meat per head and 215 lb. of wheat. In 1900 we grew 
only about 51 lb. of meat and 80 lb. of wheat. The 
import of foreign wheat has gone up from 153 Ib. to 263 
Ib., and of meat from 9 lb. to 50 lb. per head. Our 
population has gone up from 313 millions to 414 millions. 
In 1871 it consumed 268 lb. of bread per head, in 1900 
the annual consumption had fallen to 2431b. The annual 
ration of meat, however, has gone up from 71 Ib. to 104 lb. 
In 30 years the consumption of tea has gone up from 
4 lb. to 6 Ib., of sugar from 47 lb. to 84 lb., and of tobacco 
from 14 Ib. to 1,9, !b. We have bought more food, but 
we have paid less for it. Mr. Browne quotes the follow- 
ing table showing the fall in price at intervals of a quarter 
of a century :— 

1871-5. 
s. d. 
42 6 
53 11 


Bacen 
Hams. 
Wheat . . 12 6 

Wheat flour . 18 6 

Sugar, refined. * 3 ee ae 
2 mee Caer ae perlb. I 4}. 
Beef . per lb. 53d. to 81. 
Mutton . .. » 53d. to 83d. 


tet 9 
. 34d. to 
. 23d. to 


Preceding his statistics relating to domestic comfort, he 
shows that while in twenty years the population increased 
20 per cent., the assessed houses had increased by 48 per 
cent. The number of persons per house had fallen from 
55 tosis. The assessment of the Income Tax in twenty- 
five years went up from £514,000,000 to £794,000,000, an 
average annual increment of more than ten millions. 
The estates passing on death have risen from £ 134,000,000 
in 1871-5 to £264,000,000 in 1896-1900. The paid-up 
capital ef our railways rose from 588 millions in 1873 to 
1,176 millions in 1900, The total amount passing 
through the bankers’ clearing houses in 1873 was 6,000 
millions, and in 1899 it was 9,000 millions. The shipping 
has gone up in the same period from 5,800,000 tons to 
9,300,000 tons. The number of our telegrams has mul- 
tiplied 7 six, and our letters by three. The output of 
our coal has doubled, and the production of pig iron has 
risen from 6,000,000 in 1870 to 9,500,000 tons in 1900. 
In 1873 there was one pauper to twenty-nine of the 
population, and: in 1900 there was only one for every 
forty. Capital and Savings Banks went up from 
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£61,000,000 to £191,000,000. As a whole, Mr. Morgan 
Browne concludes, it is impossible to doubt that British 
commerce is a continuing success. 


HOLDING OUR OWN IN AUSTRALIA. 


The American Consul-General in Australia reports 
that the American iron manufacturers failed to profit by 
their chance to secure the Australian market, when in 
1900 they secured orders at £4 per ton below British 
prices. The Consul-General, Mr. Bray, reports :— 


The American rolling mills missed their chance. They failed 
in every instance to comply with the requirements of the im- 
porters on this side—which were consonant with the methods 
adopted by British importers—and followed their own will, to 
their ultimate disadvantage. To add to the trouble thus created, 
the agents of the various New York shipping firms, anxious to 
secure freights, and knowing little and caring less of the quality 
of the bars shipped, based their cost, freight, and insurance rate 
on the cheapest rate for any quality of iron, and obtained large 
orders from Australian importers, the bulk of which have given 
great dissatisfaction. The U.S. mills mixed their qualities, 
frequently failed to brand their own out-turn, and paid little 
attention to the finish of their rolls, so that faulty rolling gave 
great inconvenience to the local manufacturers of iron and caused 
them to condemn all American iron. 


——eoe— - 


THE AMERICAN INVASION. 
THE PURCHASE OF OGDEN’s. 


THE chief incident to be recorded last month in the 
American capture of British industries was the purchase 
by an American Tobacco Trust of the well-known business 
of Ogden’s, whose advertisements of their guinea gold 
cigarettes are familiar to everybody in the United King- 
dom. The terms upon which the controlling interest in 
Ogden’s passed from the hands of the old shareholders 
to the Americans were highly satisfactory to the former. 

The American Tobacco Trust already controls 80 per 
cent. of the tobacco trade of the United States. It is 
ambitious, and desires to control the whole tobacco trade 
of the world. Its capital is £ 14,000,000, and with its allies 
it controls £40,000,000. Being desirous of invading the 
British markets, the Trust decided to buy some prosperous 
and going concern, and selected Ogden’s, which last year 
declared 10 per cent. dividend on ordinary stock. Tis 
capital consists of £200,000 prefererice 5} per cent. stock, 
which were selling at 22s. per 20s. share, and £190,000 
ordinary, market price 32s. 6d. per 20s. share. The 
Tobacco Trust bought them up at 25s, for preference 
and Sos. for ordinary shares. They pay besides £111 tos. 
for each £100 of 43 per cent. debentures. Altogether, 
the sum paid is £818,000 for a property whose value, 
according to the market quotation, was only £638,000. 
In excusing the sale to the shareholders, the chairman 
of Ogden’s said that the Tobacco Trust had set aside 
46,000,000 for the invasion of Europe. If they had 
refused to sell, the Trust would have competed ; with the 
result, the value of their property would have fallen to 
one-half its market price. They therefore accepted a 
good offer, and twined the Union Jack with the Stars 
and Stripes. 

The transfer having been complete, a new company, 
which by a curious misnomer was called the British 
Tobacco Company, has been'registered in London, in the 
names of the president, vice-president, and solicitor of 
the American Tobacco Company, who are thus now duly 
qualified to trade as the British Tobacco Company, and 
to establish any other companies, trusts, or corporations 
that they may find good in their own eyes. 
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WHat IT MAy COME TO. 

Apropos of the American absorption of English steam- 
ships, tobacco companies and castles, the New York 
journal Zéfe publishes some amusing prophetic pictures 
of what we may expect to see ere long. The pictures are 
reproductions of the familiar photographs of well-known 
London buildings and monuments, with additions. The 
first of the series is a view of Trafalgar Square, with a view 
of the Nelson monument surmounted by a gigantic statue 
of Uncle Sam. The second shows us Parliament House, 
underneath which we read the inscription : “The resi- 
dence of Mr. John B. Grabb, of Chicago. This building is 
historically interesting as having been formerly the seat 
of the British Parliament.” The statue of the Iron Duke 
from Hyde Park Corner is furnished with the American 
flag, and labelled: “This statue is now on its way to 
Pittsburg.” There is a view of the Royal Exchange sur- 
mounted by a gigantic bust of J. P. Morgan, with the 
legend £ pluribus unum, and the corners are surmounted 
by the American eagle and an American coat of arms. 
Things have not got to that pass—at least, not yet. 


—_19e—_ 


A WARNING FROM OUR CONSUL AT CHICAGO. 

Mr. E. SEYMOUR BELL, our Consul at Chicago, reports 
that while American exports in the twelve months ending 
June 30th, 1901, show an increase of 6; per cent., the 
exports of manufactured goods show a decrease of 5} per 
cent. Mr. Bell warns our manufacturers that the Ameri- 
cans are making efforts to capture the South American 
trade. He points out that the export in the past year to the 
United Kingdom of agricultural implements has increased 
40 per cent., of passenger and freight cars 18 per cent., 
cotton goods 38 per cent., hops 50 per cent., scientific 
instruments 83 per cent., and boots and shoes 63 per 
cent. Moreover, Americans are taking an increasing 
share of the trade of Australasia. Commenting on the 
comparative figures quoted here, Mr. Bell remarks :— 

The above are only a few of the most important-articles which 
touch most closely British manufacturers. That the United 
Kingdom makes such a poor show in competition with the 
United States is due almost entirely to the use of more perfect 
and more economical machinery in this country. If this is 
possible in America, it ought to be equally possible in other 
competing countries. Doubtless, when American methods are 
better known and appreciated, British manufacturers will not 
have any difficulty in meeting all competition. 

Mr. Bell foresees a worse time in store for the British 
trader unless he wakes up. After noting the falling-off 
in the exports from this country to the United States, he 
prophesies a period of depression across the Atlantic, 
signs of which are already apparent. “ Should this falling- 
off in the home demand continue,” he considers that 
“there will be a corresponding increase in activity as 
regards exports. Stocks will accumulate, and’ must be 
got rid of even at reduced prices. British traders, will 
therefore have to make greater efforts even than formerly 
if they wish to compete successfully with the United 
States,” 

— oe 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S TARDY MOVE. 

THE gradual increase of American trade in the British 
West Indies and British Guiana has led Mr, Chamber- 
lain to appoint officials in these colonies, and also in 
several others in Africa and elsewhere, whose duty it is 
to do what they can to promote British trade. In 


“Blastus, the King’s Chamberlain,” I foreshadowed ° 


this in 1895, together with other developments. Mr. 
Chamberlain has thus taken six years to follow my 


friendly lead. The figures of American and British 
trade for the British West Indies and British Guiana are 
in percentages as follow :— 
1896, 1897. 1898. 
British 
American . 

Certain officials in fifteen British colonies (covering 
the British West Indies, Fiji, West Africa, the Straits 
Settlements, Gibraltar, and the Seychelles) undertake the 
duty of supplying more complete information as to com- 
mercial matters and openings for trade than is at present 
available. These officers are to receive and answer 
commercial inquiries which may be addressed to them 
either by the commercial intelligence branch or by mer- 
chants and others who may seek advice direct. They 
will, therefore, to some extent be.in the colonies what 
his Majesty’s Consular officers are in foreign countries, 
although apparently it is not intended at present that 
they should present periodical or any other reports. It 
is to be expected that most of the inquiries which these 
officers will receive will have a bearing n the possi- 
bilities of their respective spheres as outlets for British 
manufactures, 

—_——<o 


WAKE UP! JOHN BULL, IN CHINA. 

JOHN BULL is being prodded in the most unexpected 
quarters. Consuls, travellers, politicians and economists 
are now constantly taking him by the shoulder and 
administering a more or less vigorous shaking, and now 
there comes along a soldier of all men in the world, and 
prods up poor old John. General Gaselee, the British 
officer in command of our troops at Peking, has no 
sooner put his foot on his native soil than, being inter- 
viewed on the Chinese question, he finds it necéssary to 
conclude his observations by the following. emphatic 
reminder to John Bull that unless he puts his best foot 
foremost he will lose Chinese trade. 

In conclusion, General Gaselee said :— 


A good deal of comment seems to have been occasioned by 
the landing of German troops at Shanghai. Why, ‘I cannot 
understand, as the Germans have as much right to sefid troops 
there for the preservation of order as we have. It is quite time 
that the British public should realise that the Yangtsze is not a 
close borough for Great Britain. In the matter of commerce it 
is fatal for British merchants to sit with folded hands while 
others are taking our trade. We must recognise that we have 
powerful—and increasingly powerful—rivals, not ‘only in 
Germans, Japanese; and Americans, whose trade throughout the 
Far East is rapidly increasing, but also in . the” Chinese 
themselves. 

seccibiaieel 


Is he Waking Up in Earnest ? 

JOHN BULL seems to be really waking up at last. One 
sign of this is the visit of Sir Christopher Furness, the 
great North Country shipowner and iron master, to the 
United States, When he stepped off the Deutschiand at 
New York on September 27th he told the interviewer :— 


I have come to America to visit the shipyards and steel plants 
of the country and to learn how the American product is 
manufactured and steel and iron made ready’ for the market. 
The manufacturers of Great Britain know that they have their 
backs up against the wall, and I am one of them, It has taken 
a long time forthe heads of labour organisations in Great Britain 
to realise that, although the American labourer gets higher wages, 
he produces more per diem of the finished product. Therefore 
he costs less to his employer. They have much to fear from the 
competition of German and American skilled labour, and espe- 
cially the latter. 





‘““LITTLE BOBS.” 


(Coloured Plate, one of three, presented with Pears’ Annual, 1901.) 





WHERE BRITONS ARE HOLDING THEIR OWN. 


THE STORY OF PEARS’ SOAP. 


HERE are few more conspicuous examples of brilliant success 
in the annals of British trade than that which is afforded 
by the story of the way in which the makers of Pears’ soap 

have held their own against the competition of the world. Amid 

much that is gloomy and depressing, the triumph of the Isleworth 

soap-makers stands out like a pillar of fire in the darkness to 

encourage those who refuse to believe that John Bull cannot 

maintain in the future the pre-eminent position which he won in 

the past. I therefore gladly availed myself of the opportunity 

afforded me by the courtesy of Mr. Thomas J. Barratt, the 

chairman of Messrs. Pears, to include in the series of pictures of 

successful British industries some account of the remarkable 

business which has placed and maintained their manufacture in 

the fore-top of the world. The story is one eminently calculated 

Worth untold Gold. to encourage those who are engaged in waking up John Bull, 

because the success of Pears’ soap has been achieved by methods 

thoroughly in accordance with the national traditions. There is nothing flimsy about it. Its foundations 
were truly and deeply laid far back in the past. It is no mushroom growth, and it owes its success to the 


The Vestibule of Pears’ Palace. 
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“Wake Up! Joun Butt.” 
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solid qualities which have ever been the glory of 
British trade. 

Pears’ soap dates from the year 1789, the year which 
witnessed the birth of the French Revolution. On the 
day when I visited their headquarters in Oxford Street, 
Mr. Barratt had just made a contract for a page adver- 
tisement in the 7zmes on the day of the coronation of 
Edward VII. Thus do the records of this firm span the 
centuries and link together in significant fashion the 
great events of modern history. They advertised in the 
reign of George III. and will probably advertise in the 
reign of George V. 

Almost everything else has changed in English 
journalism since the days when the 7Zimes and the 
Morning Chronicle were publishing the stories of 
Napoleon’s victories on land and Nelson’s triumphs at 
sea; but one thing never changed. Year in and year 
out the daily newspapers which have appeared in London 
have always contained advertisements of Pears’ soap. 
Many of the papers in which the earlier advertisements 
appeared have long since perished. Newspapers come 
and newspapers go, but Pears’ advertisement goes on for 
ever. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Barratt, “in two things—in Free 
Trade and in Advertising.” The governments of the old 
world and the new have warred against Pears’ soap. 
They have built tariff barriers to prevent the Isleworth 
soap being admitted to the wash-stands of their subjects. 
But the soap has triumphed over the tariff. The only 

. effect of their taxes has been that their subjects have to 
pay more for Pears’ soap than they would otherwise have 
done ; but, pay more or pay less, they have bought it all 


The Factory at Isleworth. 
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the same. To-day there is no city in the civilised world 
where the citizens, be they white-skinned, yellow, red, or 
brown, or black, cannot, and do not, wash their faces, 
and shave their chins, with the product of the Isleworth 
soapworks. 

The story of the growth of the business is one of the 
romances of British industry. <A century since it began 
in the humblest way. Andrew Pears—the first of the 
dynasty, the great-grandfather of the Mr. Andrew Pears 
who at this moment presides over the steaming vats of 
Isleworth—bethought him that he could turn an honest 
penny by manufacturing a first-class soap. Sovereigns 
and statesmen were watching with fear and trembling 
the earthquake throes of the Great Revolution when he 
set up his apparatus at the back of his shop in Wells 
Street, Oxford Street, and began soap-making, little 
dreaming that thereby he would cause the name of Pears 
to be as familiar as a household word among hundreds 
of millions of human beings, to whom the names of the 
Prime Ministers’of his day are as unknown as those 
of the monarchs who reigned in Memphis long before 
the birth of Moses. .He was an honest tradesman who 
made good soap, and who even in those early days gras jjed 
the fundamental principle of modern business which is a 
direct negation of the fallacious proverb that “ Good 
wine needs no bush,” for he realised that it was of no 
use to produce the best article in the world unless by 
some means or other you can bring the knowledge of 
that fact to your fellow-creatures. Do men light a candle 
and set it under a bushel? Do they not, rather, set it 
on a candlestick, so that its light may gladden the eyes 
of men? So thought Pears the First, and he decided 
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that, having made a good soap, it was his duty to 
advertise the world of the fact, so that all mankind 
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HoLpING THEIR Own. 
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until three years after the passing of the Great Reform Bill 
of 1832. For when a business concern has a history which 


should at least have a chance to wash and be clean. So _ outlasts a century, one naturally strings on the changes 


he no sooner manufactured the first cakes of Pears’ soap 
than he began to act as his own trumpeter, and cried his 
wares lustily in the columns of all the papers, therein 
setting an example to his descendants in the light of 


which they are 
faithfully walking 
even to this day. 
He was in a 
very small way 
of business. But 
he advertised, and 
his business began 
togrow. The good 
seed may fall on 
the most fertile soil, 
but iftheredescends 
upon it no. rain 
from Heaven in 
the shape of ad- 
vertisements, it will 
be as barren as if 
it had fallen on 
stony ground. But 
the canny soap- 
maker was haunted 
by a dread of illegi- 
timate competition. 
There were no 
trade-mark laws in 
those days; what 
was there to hinder 
some base and un- 
scrupulous rival 
scooping in the 
advantage of the 
advertisements for 
which Mr.. Pears 
had paid with his 
own small capital 
by palming off 
some fraudulent 
imitations as the 
genuine and only 
Pears? Tocircum- 
vent such rascals 
the elder Pears had 
recourse to the 
expedient of allow 
ing no single piece 


of his soap to go out to the world except in a cover 
upon which he had inscribed with his own gray goose-quill 
his own autograph signature ! 


M 


The Pears autograph went 
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r. Andrew Pears. 


in its internal constitution with those great alterations 
which affect the. constitution of nations. In 1835 Mr. 
Francis Pears, a grandson of the original Andrew, was 


taken into the firm as a partner. The grandfather and: 


grandson were the 
original A. and F. 
Pears, and the 
business continued 
in their hands for 
several years. In 
1865 the present 
Mr. Andrew Pears 
and Mr. Thomas 
H. J. Barratt joined 
the grandson, Mr. 
Francis Pears, who 
was then an 
elderly man, and 
in their. vigorous 
hands the business 
took a new lease of 
life. Mr, Francis 
Pears remained 
with them for 
twelve years, and 
then finally retired 
in 1877. For nearly 
a dozen years Mr. 
Andrew Pears and 
Mr. Barratt carried 
on the business 
alone, but nearly 
ten years ago they 
converted it into 
a limited liability 
company, known as 
A. and F.. Pears, 
Limited. 

The firm has ever 
remained faithful to 
the principles and 
the practice of its 
founder. It is true 
that it is no longer 
possible for any 
one member of the 
firm, had he the 
hundred arms of 
Briareus himself, to 
sign each separate 
piece of the millions 
of cakes which 
issue annually from 
Isleworth to contri- 
bute to the cleans- 
ing of the world. 
But the three 


essentials remain. They produce the best soap, they 
advertise liberally, and they take stringent precautions 
against fraudulent imitations. The spacious palace in 


with every cake of soap; none others were genuine. In which the firm has its headquarters in Oxford Street 


this painful fashion the foundations of the business were 
laid. The original and only Andrew Pears carried on 
Losiness alone from the outbreak of the French Revolution 
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is at once a tribute to the success which has followed, 
and a picturesque and striking illustration of the 
methods by which that success has been achieved. No 
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premises in all London combine with such skill, perfect 
adaptation to business and ingenious employment of 
art for the purpose of advertisement. The hall of the 
Pears’ Palace carries you back to the marble halls of 
ancient Pompeii. The vestibule of the great soapmaker 
is a reproduction in marble and mosaic of the atrium of 
the palace of some Roman noble. In the hot summer 
weather there is no such delightfully cool retreat, redolent 
of reminiscences of classic antiquity, as the beautiful hall 
in which divinities in white marble adorn the sunken 
fountain which is dedicated to the cult of cleanliness. 
Goddesses by ancient and modern sculptors stand amid 
green foliage, gleaming white and lustrous above the 
mosaic floor, and contrasting pleasantly with frescoed 
walls and roof. Outside roars and rumbles the ceaseless 


“Waxes Up! Joun Butt.” 


of Wales were always supplied with Pears’ soap. The 
cause of its success is due to its own intrinsic excellence, 
It is not a cheap and nasty soap. Its makers have 
always maintained that a good article would fetch a good 
price, and they have never attempted to compete with 
the “common or garden” soaps. It is true that they 
maintain, not without reason, that the higher price. of 
their soap is compensated for not merely in its quality, 
but in its solidity and durability ; but that can only be 
proved after you have paid your money and got your 
soap. Their soap has much less water in it than the 
ordinary toilet soaps. Hence it lasts longer, and you 
really get more soap for. your money. Into the-mystery 
of soap-making it is not for me to enter. But unless a 
whole host of competent doctors have wantonly or 


Mr. Barratt in his Office. 


traffic of Oxford Street. Within you hear the silvery ripple 
of the fountain as it throws up its spray, as if in homage 
to the beauty of Thorwaldsen’s Venus. To devote the 
ground floor of their business premises to such a picture 
of purity and of beauty was an inspiration of genius—that 
genius of artistic advertisement which has been from of 
old and is to-day the secret of the success of Pears’ soap. 

One of the secrets. For the first secret is not adver- 
tisement, but quality. Pears’ soap is good soap. It 


bears the hall-mark of excellence, if such a thing can be 
said to exist in the case of soap. Possibly the nearest 
approach to such a hall-mark is the official appointment 
which Messrs. Pears hold for the supply of toilet-soap to the 
King and Queen. This Royal Warrant, which was origin- 
ally issued by Queen Victoria, has been renewed by Edward 
VII. and Queen Alexandra, who as Prince and Princess 


12 


corruptly entered into a conspiracy to deceive the public 
and unless the ‘expert jurors of twenty international 
exhibitions have aided and abetted the fraud, Pears’ soap- 
comes as near to ideal excellence as it is possible for 
manufactured articles to attain unto in this fallen world. 
According to Dr. J. L. Milton, the senior surgeon and 
lecturer at St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, 
the ideal soap should contain 15 per cent. of ordinary 
moisture, nearly 73 per cent. of soda, and 674 per cent. of 
oil. Pears’ soap contains 7°25 per cent. of soda, 67°4 per 
cent. of oil, and 15 per cent. of moisture. It is a trans- 
parent soap, devoid of any colouring matter. It is boiled 
in alcohol and is so solid that it can be roasted in an 
oven without perceptible shrinking of bulk. Like good 
wine, it improves with keeping. No soap is sent out that 
has not had twelve months in which to mature, and it 
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will keep for twenty years without losing its virtue. It is 
proof against all vicissitudes of climate. . Our officers use 
it campaigning in South Africa, and one of the last orders 
filed before my visit was for the ship “Déscovery,” which 
was about to start to hoist the flag of England on the 
Southern Pole. It is undoubtedly a pleasant soap to 
wash with, so much at least I can testify; although, 
fortunately, I am too pachydermatous to be much of a 
connoisseur in the virtues of toilet soaps. 

The soap, which was originally manufactured in a 
small back room behind the shop, is now turned out by a 
thousand fons in the great factory at Isleworth. Soap 
vats do not readily lend themselves. to dithyrambics, but 
Mr. Andrew Pears, who reigns over the Kingdom of Soap 
at Isleworth, feels a pardonable pride in contemplating 
the extenf and the perfection of his works. Here every 
part of the process is gone through which converts the 
various combinations of oleaginous matter and chemicals, 
which when deftly blended together and judiciously 
cooked in boiling alcohol, and stored for twelve months 
in airy warehouses, finally issue to the world as Pears’ 
soap. 

The business as at present carried on is in the hands 
of a limited liability company trading under the title, 
A. and F. Pears, Limited. Mr. Thomas J. Barratt is 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors. Mr. Andrew 
Pears attends to the making of the soap at Isleworth ; 
the other directors are Mr. Frederick Gordon, of the 
Gordon Hotels, and Mr. Ed. Hegley Byas ; Mr. Edward 
Praill is the Secretary. Mr. Barratt, now in the full 
vigour of manhood’s prime, upon which his forty years of 
service in the’ firm appear to have left no mark, is the 
presiding and inspiring genius of the commercial part of 
the business. He is a Londoner born and bred. He 
served his apprenticeship in a City house, and came, while 
still a young man, to build up and extend the old- 
established business of Messrs. Pears. For ten years he 
has been chairman of the company, and it is not too much 
to say that to his versatility, ingenuity, and industry is 
largely due the supreme commercial position which it 
occupies at the present time. Mr. Barratt is a man of 
immense courage, of assured self-confidence, of boundless 
resource, and weariless energy. To push the sale of 
Pears’ soap is not only his business—it is his recreation and 
his religion. He may have his doubts on other things, 
but he believes in Pears’ soap down to the ground, He 
is the most weariless preacher of what is next to godli- 
ness-—a veritable apostle of the gospel of soap and water. 
And verily he has his reward, The capital of A, and F. 
Pears to-day is close upon a million sterling, and the 
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dividend for the year ending October, 1900; was 40 per 
cent, 

The aim of Mr. Barratt’s ambition has been to impress 
upon the mind of the whole human race that the right 
way of spelling soap is not S-O-A-P, as the dictionaries 
would have it, but P-E-A-R-S. To this end he has 
devoted his life, and in “realms which Czsar never 
knew” he has gone far to realise his ideal. Of Pears’ soap 
it may be said, as was said of old time of the Sun, there 
is no speech or language where his voice is not heard. 
In almost every tongue heard under the broad canopy of 
heaven, he proclaims the. marvellous excellence of Pears’ 
soap. The other day I visited Glasgow Exhibition, and 
was confronted at every turn by advertisements of Pears’ 
soap, until you began to feel that the whole Exhibition 
was little more than a gigantic hoarding or stationary 
sandwich-man for Pears. And so it is more or less 
everywhere. If you take the wings of the morning, and 
fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, even then he will 
follow you with his enamelled discs and picture posters. 
The Russians have not yet finished the bridging of Asia 
by their gigantic trans-Siberian railway, but so far as they 
got, they had to take “ Pears ” with them, and all railway 
cars along the new line are supplied with Pears’ soap, 
On the Indian railways it is the same ; their enamelled 
signs meet you at every station. Survey mankind from 
China to Peru, and everywhere you are saluted with 




















“T am 50 to-day, but thanks to Pears’ Soap 
complexion is only 17.”—GzoRGINA WELDON, 
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Reception Room in Pears’ Palace. 


“Good morning! Have you used Pears’ soap?” The 
King’s morning drum-beat which follows the sun round 
the world is accompanied everywhere by the heralds of 
this indispensable soap. Cities where the King’s writ 
does not run welcome its posters. Only the other day 
an enterprising young business man from Cairo came to 
complain that they did not get enough advertisements 
from Pears’ for the vernacular press of the land of the 
Pharaohs. If the world does not know a good thing 
when they have got it, it will not be the fault of 
Messrs. Pears. 
The firm have depéts in New York 
and in Melbourne. When these pages 
are published, Mr. Barratt will be in 
the United States in the interest of 
their soap. The foolish policy of some 
English manufacturers in refusing to 
exhibit at the great World’s Fairs is 
scouted by these wide-awake, go-ahead 
Britishers. They seein every exhibition 
a valuable stand for displaying their 
goods, and for securing from the picked 
judges of the nations one more gold 
medal or Grand Prix for Pears’ soap. 
To impress the idea that soap begins 
with a P, they exhaust all the re- 
sources of ingenuity in order to secure 
the support of those whose names are 
known by their fellow-men. They get 
most of them without money and with- 
out price. One of their most success- 
ful advertisements was given them in 
autograph, in sheer good nature, by 
Henry Ward Beecher. Mrs. Georgina 
Weldon’s well-known certificate was 
equally spontaneous. There is no onc 
of note whom they would not gladly 
yoke to their triumphal car. If they 
could use the whole bench of bishops 


£2,200, 


as sandwichmen, and make even the 
great Lord Mayor’s gilded coach a 
peripatetic advertisement for their un- 
equalled soap, they would do so with 
a light heart. 

And yet, to do them justice, Messrs, 
Pears have never walked in the evil 
ways of those pestilent vendors of pills 
whose hideous hoardings defile the 
fairest landscapes of our country, 
Neither have they ever condescended 
to win publicity by posters which 
offend one’s modesty or good taste, 
They have issued millions, and only 
once did they receive a protest from 
offended prudes. The well-known and 
innocent pictures of the nude infants 
in their bath, one black and the other 
white, when exhibited in the omnibuses 
plying to St. John’s Wood, evoked 
from some squeamish matron, or per- 
chance old maid, a protest that the 
little fellows had not sufficient clothes 
for decency. 

They have, it may be admitted, too 
great a weakness for those enamelled 
discs with which they bespatter the 
approaches to our railway stations, 
but that is at worst but a venial 
offence. Against it must be set their 

lifelong persistent enthusiasm for the conversion of our 
hoardings into an a/ fresco picture-gallery for the man in 
the street. 

One of the greatest successes in this way was their 
purchase for purposes of reproduction, as an advertisement, 
of Sir John Millais’ charming picture of his little nephew 
blowing soap-bubbles., For this picture Mr. Barratt paid 
It was in Millais’ own opinion one of the best 
he ever painted, and he regarded it with personal affection 
inspired by the little lad whose features have been made 
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a He Won't be Happy till He gets It. 

‘a familiar to hundreds of millions 
the throughout the world. How many 

othes millions of copies of this picture 

have been reproduced, even Messrs. 

toe Pears themselves do not know. They 

slled have printed them by the million in 
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ions these reproductions have cost throws 

enial the original price of the picture or 

their even the present value far into the 

F ons shade. Shortly before Sir John 

in i Millais’ death they had secured his | 

promise to paint a series of subject 

theis pictures for use in similar fashion, 

nent for the late President of the Royal 

iow Academy was fully convinced that 

paid for the million no-more efficient way 
host could be devised for familiarising 

tion them with good art than by a com- 

sade bination between the artist and the 
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one of the most popular, if not the most popular, of our 
illustrated Christmas publications. It has indeed been 
almost too successful. Last year it showed signs of 
advancing to half a million, This year no more than 
320,000 copies wili be printed, and those who want it will 
have to order it betimes, 

In addition to the Axnual, he issues a combined 
Blotting book, dictionary, and atlas at sixpence, and a 
Cyclopedia containing 700 pages. of the very smallest 
of small type at a shilling. They are both marvels of 
cheapness, illustrated in colour, and containing sixty 
maps. If only he could contrive to issue a Pears’ edition 
of the. Bible and Prayer Book—but that would be to 
invade a field from which he religiously abstains. 

At one time he used the magic-lantern for advertising 
a hae but at present he confines himself to displaying 
in his windows in Oxford Street the admirable living 
pictures bythe aid of the kinetoscope. The picture of 
the dirty boy being actually washed 
is véry humorous. The statuette of 
the Dirty Boy has been one of the 
most famous of Messrs. Pears’ adver- 
tisements. It deserves to rank side 
by side with the Millais picture and the 
familiar baby in the bath, who “ won’t 
be happy till he gets it.” 

Mr. Barratt first saw the original 
baby in the bath as a small detail in 
\ a picture in Paris. He bought the 
| right to reproduce it at a handsome 
| figure, and issued it as “A Knight of 

the Bath.” It was a dead failure. 
But by some happy inspiration he 
} rechristened it, “ He won’t be happy 
} till he gets it,” and instantly it “ caught 
on” like wildfire. In this case the 
whole success of the advertisement 

























advertiser. They were not less 
successful. with Mr. Marks, _R.A,, 
nor do they despair of convincing 
the whole artist world that the day 
will come when artists will compete 
as eagerly for the privilege of a er ? 
supplying posters for - great ad- Bubbles” Electric ‘Night-Light, 
vertisers as they now compete for 





the privilege of being hung-on the line in the Academy. 

The latest method of utilising the “ Bubbles” picture 
has been the production of a charming: little coloured 
porcelain ‘statuette of the boy and his bubbles, as an 
ornament for the mantelpiece. This is sold at the cost 
price of sixpente, but it is also issued with an electrical 
attachment by aid of which a tiny spark of electric light 
glows as a night-light in the bowl of the boy’s pipe. This 
is sold at five shillings. The battery, which can be 
recharged, keeps up a continuous light for eight hours. 

It would be a great mistake to think that Mr. Barratt 
confines his advertising to posters and hoardings. “He 
has been, and is, one of the greatest advertisers in: news- 





papers and periodicals. How many hundreds of thou-_ 


sands of pounds this Maecenas of Oxford Street has 
contributed to the fund by which popular literature i$ -fed, 
no one knows. The largest sum .ever spent in a single 
year by Messrs. Pears in advertising was £126,000, and 
of this a goodly sum must have found its way into the 
pockets of publishers. But Mr. Barratt is himself a 
publisher. Pears’ Annual for several years has been 
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lay in the in- 
scription, An- 
other most 
popular adver- 
tisement, _ per- 
haps -in some 
respects the 
most successful 
of all, had no 
picture to help 
it into. popu- 
larity. I refer 


‘>to the ° famous 


“Good _ morn- 
ing! Have you 
used ‘Pears’ 
Soap?” Mr. 
Barratt told me 
how this origi- 
nated. He was 
sitting meditat- 





“You Dirty Boy!” 





INTERNATIONAL H 
if, SBE Yul / 
ICAL, TESTIMONIA 


CAPITAL 


A. Pears, 1789; F. Pears, 1835... Petrsiand T. J. Barratt, 1865. 


he ideal soap ; 67 per cent. oil, 73 percent. soda, 15 per cent. mois 














The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert: aits, 
When nearer seen and better known, 
Are but gigantic steps of—(Pears). 
—After Longfellow, 
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WHERE BRITONS ARE 


ing one evening when the thought occurred to him, “ What 
a queer fellow Epps is! I wonder how he hit upon that 
phrase ‘ grateful and comforting ’ to describe his cocoa. 
Whenever we hear these words we think of Epps.” 
From this he fell a-thinking whether he could not link 
Pears’ soap as indissolubly on to an even more familiar 
phrase. He asked himself and then he asked his 
friends what phrase» was in most constant use. They 
made out lists, and from all it a that “ Good 
morning ” headed-the- lot. -So he “decided to link Pears’ 
Soap on to Geod’ Morning. The phrase “ Good Morning ! 
Have you used Pears’ Soap?” was advertised simultane- 
ously in all the papers, and achieved an immediate and 
durable success. 

Another very successful catch phrase owed -the-greatest 
popularity to a carica- 
ture in Punch. Mr. 
Barratt had been pub- 
lishing a_ series of 
testimonials with’ por- 
traits of persons: who 
declared that “since 
first they discovered,’ 
Pears’ Soap they had’ 
used no other.”) Mr. 
Harry Furniss:cogtre + 
buted to Punch the 
familiar picture of the 
dirty out- of elbows 
tramp writing a er 
claration ; “Two:years 
ago I used ‘your ‘sgap, 
since when». ke: hae 
used no. other? “Fhe 
hae 9 the drawing 
tickled, the public pa 
by Mr. Agnéw’s bo 
mission — the»,.sketeh 
becate one”'‘of‘the 
most. valuable. of. the 
advertising assets of 
Messrs. Pears. 

One of the most bril- 
liant advertising coups 
of Messrs. Pears led to 
the passing of an Act 
of Parliament. In the 
early eighties French 
ten centime pieces were freely accepted as the equiva- 
lent of the English penny; but they were not coin 
of the realm, and were, therefore, fair game‘ for 
the advertiser. Messrs. Pears imported hundreds of 
thousands of the French copper coin, stamped them 
all with the word “ Pears,” and put them in circula- 
tion. Commissionaires with bags were supplied with 
Pears-stamped ten-centime pieces at fourteen to the 
shilling. They made 2d. in the shilling by disposing of 
them at omnibus stands and elsewhere. The whole town 
was set talking of Pears’ pennies, and at last the Govern- 
ment had to interfere and pass a special Act of Parlia- 
ment forbidding the circulation of French coin after a 
certain date. The Government bought up all the 
Pears pennies and melted them down. So ended the 
brief but brilliant run of one of Mr, Barratt’s many 
inventions. 

This was not the only time Pears’ figured in Parliament. 
On one occasion Mr. Gladstone, when desirous of 
illustrating vast numbers, said, “ They are as numerous as 
the advertisements of Pears’ soap or as autumn leaves 
in Vallombrosa.” 
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Asarule Messrs. Pears have avoided punning advertise- 


ments, But Messrs, P. have succumbed at last. Shake- 
speare, who wrote about everything, never mentions soap. 
But in the chorus to the third act of “ Henry V.” Mr. 
Barratt discovered that by a slight alteration in the 
Spacing it is possible to discover not only soap but 
Pears’ Soap in Shakespeare. Their latest advertisement 
Sapiens a portrait of the Immortal Bard _ inscribed, 
“Shakespeare saves his Bacon.” The quotation now 
runs thus ;— 


** For SOAP PEARS this fleet majestical,” 


_ Besides the pictorial advertisement, Messrs. Pears have 
indulged, although sparingly, in rhyme. One of the most 
amusing of their versified advertisements was the “ Un- 
pacific Yarn,” which 
described in nonsense 
verses how Bishop Q., 
of Wangaloo, worked 
the miracle of making 
a black man white by 
the use of Pears’ soap. 
But the most notable 
advertisement in verse 
came to them as an 
unsought-for gift from 
the gods in the Bon 
Gaultier: ballads. In 
“Paris and Helen” 
Sir Theodore Martin 
describes how Paris 
sought in vain the 
secret of Helen’s 
peerless beauty. 
“Twas a gift she 
had from Venus,” 
sacredly preserved in 
a casket with a golden 
key. The ballad tells 
how Paris 
“* Eagerly the lid un- 
closes, 
Sees within it, laid 
aslope, 

Fragrant of the sweetest 

roses, 

Cakes of Pears’ Trans- 

parent Soap.” 

Science has also been laid under contribution, and 
a whole series of optical illusions. have been employed to 
rivet the word “ Pears” upon the popular mind, They have 
used puzzles sparingly, but they have been most prodigal 
in book-markers, and in all manner of cardboard toys. 

The result of all this prodigal devotion of brains and 
cash to the advertising of Pears’ soap has been that 
Pears leads the world. The lead has been honestly 
gained by legitimate means. In securing the sale of 
Pears’ soap the firm has incidentally given an immense 
stimulus to popular literature, has aided in developing 
the art of colour-printing, and has done a great deal in a. 
humble way to familiarise the far-off races of distant 
continents with the idea that London, where Pears” 
soap comes from, is one of the greatest distributing 
centres in the world. 

It has been well said that there is no such non- 
conductor of human sympathy as dirt, and those who 
make good soap may be said to be among not the least 
efficient or the least recognised servants of the great 
cause of the fraternity-of mankind. And among these 
Messrs. Pears hold the foremost place. 











ART IN THE 


Architectural Review.— Errincuam House, Arunpet Street, 


STRAND. 6d. Sept. 

The Victoria Memorial ; Mr. Brock’s Design. D.S. McColl. 

The Facade of the Cathedral. of Siena. Illustrated. Louise 
M. Richter. 

L’Art Nouveau at South Kensington; George Donaldson’s 
Gift. Illustrated. 

Architectural Decoration in Poetry. Ethel Wheeler. 


Argosy.—Sept. 


A Lost Titian and a Lost Velasquez. Rev. Alexander 
Robertson. 
Art Journal.—H. Virtue. 1s. 6d. Oct. 
Etching :—‘* No News ” after T. S. Good. 
The Etchings of D. Y. Cameron, Illustrated, F. Wedmore. 


The Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated. D, Croal Thomson. 

‘‘ The galleries in which these pictures were shown are the most satisfac- 
tory I have ever visited ; the rooms are large without being burdensome in 
extent, and as they vary considerably in dimensions they lend themselves 
readily to classification. The lighting even on dark days is ample, and can 
be controlled in bright sunshine. ‘The ceilings are sufficiently high to 
permit the proper exhibition of large works, while the windows therein are 
not pitched too far away, so that the walls are always well lighted 

‘* The building itself, of which the architects are Mr. John W. Simpson 
and Mr, J. Milner Allen, is a magnificent contribution to the public buildings 
in Glasgow, and helps to redeem the commercial capital of Scotland from 
the charge of being unnecessarily prosaic.” 

Decorative and Industrial Art at the Glasgow Exhibition. 


Continued. Illustrated. L. F. Day. 

Henrietta Rae. Illustrated. F. Rinder. 

Less-known Pictures by J. F. Millet. Illustrated. 
A. Tomson, 

The Minor Sculptures of the Certosa of Pavia. Illustrated. 
Prof, A. Melani. 

Picture Sales. Illustrated. E.G. Halton. 

Chautauquan.—Sept. 

Filippo Lippi; a Florentine Monk’s Romance. _ Illustrated. 

Elizabeth M. Elgin. 
Connoisseur.—Low. 1s. Sept. 

The Picture Collection of Sir Charles Tennant. Illustrated. 
Max Roldit. ; 

Hall-Marks on Old English Silver. Illustrated. A. Butler. 

Sheffield Plate. Illustrated. H. Townsend. 

Colour-Prints in Stipple and Engraving. Illustrated. F. T. 


Sabin, 


Oak-Collecting. Illustrated. F. Roe, 
Book-Collecting. J. H. Slater. 
Old Lace-Collecting. Illustrated. J. H. Marriott. 


‘Gem-Collecting. Illustrated. Cyril Davenport. 

Supplements :— ‘ Miranda” after John Hoppner; ‘‘ Lavinia, 
Countess Spencer” after Sir J. Reynolds; ‘‘ Christie’s,” 
after Rowlandson ; and ‘‘ Sir Charles Tennant.” 


Oct. 
Mr. Arthur Sanderson’s Collection of Old. Wedgwood.  Illus- 
trated. F. Rathbone. 


Henry Winstanley, Engraver. LIllustrated. Campbell Dodgson. 


Landscape in Japanese Colour-Prints. Illustrated. E. F 
Strange. 
Ancient Coins as Aids to History. Illustrated. S. M. Spink. 


Marks on Pottery and Porcelain. Illustrated. F. Litchfield. 
Fans. Illustrated. Dudley Dunn. 


Violin-Collecting. Illustrated. Wallace Sutcliffe. 


Note on Sir Joshua Reynolds. Illustrated. Algernon Graves. 
Samuel Cooper, Miniaturist. Illustrated. Lumsden Propert. 
Rational Autograph-Collecting. Illustrated. H. T. Scott. 


Supplements :—‘* Wedgwood Plaque” designed by John Flax- 
man ; ‘* Oliver Cromwell” after Samuel Cooper ; ‘‘ The 
Farmer’s Stable” after George Morland; ‘‘Mr. Arthur 
Sanderson ” ; Colour-Print after Hiroshige II., etc. 

Critic.—Sept. 
The Comic Paper in America, Illustrated. 


Shelton. 


William H. 


MAGAZINES. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—Oct. 
Austrian China Marks, Illustrated. 


Great Thoughts.—Oct. 
Correggic ; Spiritual Decay. Illustrated. Honora Twycross. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—Oct. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland; From an Artist’s Stand- 
point. . Peter Newell. 
House.—H. Virtug. 6d. Oct. 
Carved Panels from an Old Abbey House. Illustrated. 
Old Venice: At Home. Illustrated. 


International Monthly.—Sept. 
Art and Artists, John La Farge. 
English Painting and French. Kenyon Cox. 
Kensington .—Sept. 
Frank Mowbray Taubman ; Autobiographical. 
The National Gallery in St. Petersburg. Illustrated. 
Butz. 
The Royal Academy of Arts; a Dream. R. E. Lever. 
Woodcuts and Wood Toys, Illustrated. Valentine Hill. 
Magazine of Art.—CassrELi. 1s. 4d. Oct. 
Supplements :—‘*‘ Mrs, Braddyll” after Sir J. Reynolds; ‘* The 
Refugee” after M. Toshikata ; ‘‘A Street in Beauvais ” 
after H. Le Sidaner. 

_“*Mrs, Braddyll’ is one of the latest of the President’s fine portraits, 
having been painted in 1788, four years before his death. It was never 
exhibited in the Royal Academy until 1892, when, being shown among the 
Old Masters, the uty of the sitter, and especially the opulence of the 
design, the mastery of the treatment, and, above all, the golden splendour 
of the rich yet delicate colour, fascinated every beholder. For this work Sir 
Joshua had a first permet of fifty guineas and another fifty later on. At 
the dispersal of the Braddyll pictures Lord Townshend paid eighty guineas 
for it, and at the sale of that nobleman’s collection the Marquess of Hertford 
purchased it for £225. In all probability, could it come into the sale-room, 
%10,000 would not oe itnow. The late Mr. Cousins engraved the picture 
in his mixed method, but after a number of impressions were pulled the plate 
was injured. 

“Mrs. Braddyll was thirty years of age when Sir Joshua painted her por- 
trait. The fact that it looks as if the sitter were much older may possibly 
account for the fact of its non-appearance at the Royal Academy at the time 
it was painted. On the other hand, Reynolds’s failing health may have been 
the cause.” 


Mary 


Idealism in Contemporary French Painting. Illustrated, C. 
Mauclair. 

The Yanaka Bijitsuin Competition at Tokio. Illustrated. G. 
Lynch. 

Favrile Glass. Illustrated. L. F. Day. 

George John Pinwell. Illustrated. L. Housman, 


Art Sales of the Season. Illustrated. W. Roberts. 
The Decoration of Upright Pianos, Illustrated. A. Vallance. 
Nursery Decorations by Cecil Aldin. Illustrated. 
Monthly Review.—Oct. 
The Battle-Piece by Paolo Uccello in the National Gallery. 
Illustrated.. Herbert P. Horne. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Oct. 


The Pre-Raphaelite Brethren. Illustrated. W. E. Henley. 
Pearson’s Magazine.—Oct. 
The Art of the Age. Continued. Illustrated. 
Royal Magazine.—Oct. 


Workers in Mosaic. Illustrated. H.S. Hargreaves. 
Seribner’s Magazine.—Oct. 
Sculpture of Expression and Albert Bartholomé. 
Russell Sturgis. 


Illustrated. 


Temple Bar.—Oct. 
A Gallery of Pictures. Catherine Pullein. 
Temple Magazine.—Oct. 

Gainsborough and His Birthplace. . Illustrated. 

Triseott. 

Universal and Ludgate Magazine.—Sept. 

Prof. F. Dworak; Art in the Prison, Illustrated. P. G. 

Konody. 


E. Browning 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Ainslee’s heen News Co. 10 cents. 


Chicago: the Most National City. Illustrated. Richard Linthicum. 

The Biggest Camp Meeting in :the World at Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 
Illustrated, Eugene Wood. 

Hotels, Illustrated. George B. Mallon. 


{Anglo-American’ Magazine.—s9, Cuancery Lane. 1s. Sept. 
Quebec. Illustrated. D. Albee Patten. 
Ethics and Religion. Arthur E. Davies. 
The Employment of Negroes in the Philippines. A. R. Abbott. 
A Protest against Sensationalism in the Pulpit. Edwin Ridley. 
Booker Washington and the — — lem. S. J. MacKnight. 
Pan-Americanism. Draper E, F 
Hawaii First. Concluded. lilucrrated, E. S. Goodhue. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science.—P. S. Kinc. 1dol. Sept. 

Present Political Tendencies. Waldo Lincoln Cook. 
The Supreme Court and the Insular Cases. L. S. Rowe. 
Social Decadence. Sarah E. Simons. 
Comeataney toms! in Belgium. A. Nerinex. 
The Importation of Dependent Children. Carl ior: 
The Lighthouse Savings Fund Experiment. F. B. Kirkbride, 

. Architectural Review.—Errincuam House, ArunpEt STREET, 

STRAND. 6d. Sept. 
Southwell Cathedral. Illustrated. Cecil Hallett. 
Mottoes for Chairs. Charles Godfrey Leland. 
Bornholm Churches. Illustrated. G. Brochner. 
Arena.—Gay Anp Birp. 25 cents. Sept. 

The Recovery of Jesus from Christianity. Prof. G..D. Herron. 
A Menace to Freedom ; the College Trust. Prof. T. E. Will. 
Political M of the Ni th Century. Prof. Frank Parsons. 
James A. Herne, Actor, Dramatist and Man : 

His Sincerity as a Playwright. Hamlin Garland. 

Mr. Herne as I knew him. J. J. Enneking. 

The Man and his Work. B. O. Flower. 
The Single Tax a Happy Medium. W. A. Hawley. 
Law and Libert ca Exline. 
The Criminal Negro Cl Childhood Influences, Frances pS Yr ce 
When will the Pierpont Morgan Bubble burst? R. A. 


Argosy.—GrorGe ALLEN. 1s. Dry 


The Women of Spain. Havelock Ellis. 
Under the Stars. Thomas Fortebus. 


Asiatic Quarterly Review.—-Oniewrat InsTITUTE, WOKING. 55. 





The Famine in India, 1899-900. Continued Sir Charles Elliott. 
Recent Judicial Developments in India, D.C. Johnstone. 

Banking in India. H. D. Mac’ 

A Special Mission to Morocco. Prof. E. Montet. 

Explorations at Susa. W, H. Boscawen. 

Pére Louis Gaillard on China. E. H. Parker. 

Tanabata-No-Sekku ; Festival of the Weaving Princess, C. M. Salwey. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. Sept. 

The Southern People during Reconstruction. Thomas Nelson Page. 
L eeaerved Bi tig a ohn Muir. 

Beauty. J. Stillman. 
Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic. Continued. Henry Austin Clapp. 
Buffalo; the City at Night. Rollin Lynde Hartt. 
The Future of Political Parties in the United States. Charles A. Conant. 
Ten Years of University Extension. Lyman P. Powell. 
— Plants in American Gardens. Frances Duncan. 

otes on the Reaction. An Emersonian Democrat. 


Badminton Magazine.—Heinemann. 1s. Oct. 

Canoeing at Oxford. Illustrated. A. C. Gathorne-Hardy. 
The Wild Dog of Ennerdale. A. G. Bradley. 
Trotters in Norway. Illustrated. Nicholas Everitt 
The Past Cricket mn. Home Gordon, 
Thames Salmon, Arthur Hawle 
The Garth Hunt. Illustrated. B Hampson. 
The Chaos of Bridge. Archibald Dunn, Junr. 

Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biackwoop, 2s. 6d. Oct. 
Recent Naval Progress. Active List. 
Finding the Way to the Pole. 
Games in Old and Modern France. Andrew Lang. 
A Chinaman in London. 
China Revisited. Alexander Michie. 
Moslem Confraternities of North Africa. W. B. Harris. 
Musings without Method. —" 
The Truth about the Liberal Part: 
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Bookman,—Hopper anp Srovcuton. 6d. Sept 
jon h Conrad. With Portrait. 
ears of the Bookman. Illustrated. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
The Eternal City ; Symposium. 
Montaigne. G. Forrester Scott. 


Bookman.—(America.) Dopp, — AnD Co., New York. 25 cents. 


base * Real Persons and Places in “‘ The Crisis.” Illustrated. James M. 
ixon. 

Some American Parodists. William T. Larned. 

R. D. Blackmore’s Country. Illustrated, A. B. Maurice. 

The Alien Newspapers of New York City. Illustrated. Howard Clemens 
A Plea for Parody. Percival Pollard. 

Dramatisations of Dickens. Illustrated. Paul Wilstach. 


Canadian Magazine.—Ontario Pvatisuinc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents, ¥ 

Cairo and Its P: Ill d . H. Braid. 

Dawson as It is. Illustrated. H. J. Woodside. 

From Mount Roberts’s Summit. Illustrated. J. M. Baltimore. 

Mr. L, O. David ; a Canadian Celebrity. : Illustrated. F. Clifford Smith.- 

Cape Breton, Past and Present. Illustrated. W. L. Grant. 

Humming Birds of Ontario. Illustrated. C. W. Nash. 

Richard Cartwright. Prof. Adam Shortt. 

Did Wolfe take Quebec? A. H. U. Colquhoun, 


Captain.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. Oct. 


Some Picture Post-Cards. Illustrated. Francis A. Jones. 
Sherborne School. Illustrated. Upper School Modern. 


Cassell’s Magazine,—Casseit. 6d. Oct. 


America’s Cup Defenders. Illustrated. Herbert Russell. 
A Corn Carnival. Illustrated. Day Allen Willey. 

Polo. Illustrated. 

Something New in Bridges. Illustrated, E. Tebbutt. 
Society at Play. Illustrated. Mrs. L. Bingen. 

Actors’ Dens. Illustrated. A. Wallis Myers. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street, Srranp. 1s. Sept. 


The Comstock of To-Day. Illustrated T. A. Rickard. 

The Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated. W.D. Wansbrough. 

The Tool, the Machine, the Man. Illustrated. W. H. Smyth. 

The Measuring Machine in the Workshop. Illustrated. Prof. John E- 








Sweet. 
Machine Tools at the Gl Ow Exhibition. Fe Illustrated. oseph Horner. 
The Evol of § s of M ohn A. Brashear. 
Bangor, Northern ae the Largest Paper Mill inthe World. Lllustrated. 
ton 


Industrial Consolidation. Charles R. Flint. 


Catholic World.—22, PATERNOSTER Row. rs. Sept. 
The “ Grievous School Question ” discussed. Rev. P. R. McDevitt. 
Sailing on the Nile. Illustrated. F. M. Edselas. 
The Brothers of the Christian Schools in the United States. 
Iona; the Isle of Columba’s Cell. Illustrated. Agnes C. Storer. 
—— of Technical Schools in the United States. Carina C. Eagles- 
e 
Tom Moore’s American Trip. With Portraits. Rev. J. G. Dal 
The Holy See and the Council of Ephesus. Rev. Ward H. Tekan 
The Roycrofters. Illustrated. Anna B. McGill. 
Mivart’s Doubts against the Faith. J. F. X. Westcott. 
The Catechism and Its Requirements. Rev. A. L. A. Klander. 


Caxton Magazine.—Btapes. 1s. Sept. 
Motogi Nagahisa ; the Japanese Gutenbe: Illustrated. 
Pinte at the Oxford Uinreraity Press. “Fiustrated. 
The Caxton Convalescent Home. Illustrated 
Sir George Newnes. Illustrated. 


Century Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. 4d. Oct. 
The Practice of the Law in New York. Illustrated. Henry E. Howland. 
The Men of New Japan. Illustrated. Mary G. Humphreys. 
Italy's Garden of Eden. Illustrated. Mrs. oy 5 ey 
How to cross the Atlantic in a Balloon. S. A 
A gh Government School from the tnd, " IMlustrated. John M. 
Howells, 
Arthur T. Hadley ; the President of Yale. With Portrait. 
The Abandoned Farm Found ; or, the Country Home. Illustrated. William 


H. Bishop. 

Wie for “the Enemy in the Spanish War. Illustrated. John R. 
artlett. 

A Grave Crisis in American History, 1877. or H, Northrup. 

Thomas William Parscns. Maria S. Porter. 
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Chambers’s Journal.—47, Parernoster Row. 8d. Oct. 

Last Links with Scott. Eve Blantyre Simpson. 

Personal gorau of a Revolutiom in“ the Coldinbian Republic.” G: K, 
Chrystie. : 

Lodging- Saeue Old and New. 

Dangers of the Drug and Chemical Trade. 

The Change of National Types. 

Intricacies of Marine Insurance. 

A Visit to a Bulb-Farm in Ireland. Mary Gorges. 


3 Chautauquan.—Cuavravgus PREss, CLEVELAND, Out0. 20 cents, 
pt. 


A Bit of Spain under. the American Flag. Illustrated. Leonora Beck Ellis. 

A Day in Teneriffe. Illustrated. Mary Cholmondeley. 

The Hearing Ear and the Seeing Eye; Nattire Study. for September. 
Illustrated. N. Hudson Moore. 

A: Pestalozzian Pilgrimage. Illustrated. S. Louise Patteson. 

Indian Basketry in House Decoration, - Illustrated. George W. James. 

Historic Swords. Illustrated.. Randolph I. Geare. 

A Black Hussar at Waterloo. Fraticis N. Thorpe. 

Mission Schools in China. Mary. H, Kront, 


Church Missionary Intelizenper ravers Misstonary SOCIETY. 


John Fawcett of Carlisle. Rev, H. Monsarrat. 
The C, M. S. Missions in the North-West and Central Provinces of India. 
Concluded. 
Concerning a Former Roman Catholic Mission on the Upper Nile. Rev. 
A. Crabtree. 
Three American Presidents on Missions ; Speeches at the Ecumenical Con- 
ference, New York. 


Contemporary. Review.—Co.umsus Co. , 2s. 6d.. Oct 
William McKinley. Bishop J. W. Hamilton. 
President Roosevelt. Poultney Bigelow, 
The Imperial Problem. J. A. Murray secdenale. 
Is Great Britain falling into Economic Decay? H. Morgan-Browne. 
ieee Westcott in Relation to Contemporary Thought. Rev. J. O. F. 


Art and Detdnait Continued. Vernon Lee, 

Concentration Camps. Miss Emily Hobhouse. 

An Eastern Navy. Demetrius C. Boulger. 

The Intellectual Strength of the Low Church Position, Rey. C. J, 
Shebbeare. 

The Making of the Hooligan. ‘Thomas Holmes. 

The Catacombs of Kom-es-Shaqfeh. . Miss M. Brodrick. 

The Nation, the Apprentice, and the Polytechnic. Prof. S. G. Rawson. 


Cornhill Magazine,—Smirn, Exper... 1s: Oct. 


Blackstick Papers. Continued. Mrs, Richmond Ritchie. 
Laying up the Boat. A, ‘T. Quiller-Couch. 

Mrs, Carlyle and Her Housemaid. Reginald Blunt. 

A Londoner’s Log- og Continued. 

The Motive of Traged 1 FR a. Worsfold. 

The Persistence of Gath; G. S. Street. 

Delhi; How the Ridge was held, Rey, W. H. Fitchett. ' 
The Circus. E. V. Lucas. 


Cosmopolitan.—InrerNnaTionaL:- News Co. 6d. Sept. 


The Buffalo Exhibition : ; 
Notes on the Exposition. Illustrated. Robert Grant. 
The Real Value of the Sropites Illustrated, Dr; Albert Shaw. 
The City of the Future ; a Prophecy. INustrated. John Brisben Walker. 
‘Some Novelties at the Fair. tliustcted. Julian ah ereagy 
’ Organisation as applied to Art, Illustratéd. C. Y, Turner. 
The Organisation of an Exposition. Illustrated. W.,I. Buchanan. 
ai wigs Influence of the Exposition, Illustrated. Nicholas M: 
utler. 
Athletics and the Stadium. Illustrated. ...James E. Sullivan. 
The Incubator Baby and Niagara Falls. Illustrated. “ Arthur Brisbane. 
Electrical Progress during the Last Decade, Illustrated. Michael I. 
upin. 
Acetylene Gas. Dayid Porter Heap. 
Great = since the World’s Fair. Tllustrated. John Brisben 
alker 


Crampton’s Magazine.—s, Henrietta Street. 6d. Oct. 


Anarchism and the Anarchists. Félix Janvier. 

The Plays of Mr. Pinero. C. F. Cazenove, 

Bourbonnais. Concluded. Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 

My Escape from the Russian Police. Continued. Mendel Rosenbaum. 


Critic.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New Yorx. 25 cents, Sept. 


Professor Saintsbury’ s History of Criticism. Lewis E. Gates. 
“‘ Electra” and the Progressive Movement in Spain. Havelock Ellis. 
Literary Drill in College ; the Test of Culture. Gerald 5. Lee. 

; » Moody ; a New Poet. With Portrait. Joseph B. Gilder. 
Swift’s «Journal to Stella.” Illustrated. George A. Aitken. 
Real Conversation with W. S. Gilbert. illustrated: William Archer. 
Victor Hugo, Romancier. With Portrait. Paul Bourget. 


Critical Review.—Wiitiams anv Norcare. 1s. 6d. Sept. 


McCurdy’s History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. Prof. A. B. Davidson, 
Puller’s The Primitive Saints of the See of Rome. “Prof. W. T. Davison. 
Gore’s The Body of Christ. Rev. H. R. Mackintosh, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








Dial.—315, Wasasu Avenue, CuIcAco. to cents. Sept. 1. | 
Popular Forms of Modern Biography. Annie R: Marble: 

Sept. 16. 
Books of the Coming” Year, 

‘« Economic Journal.—Macmitian. ss. Sept. 
Economic Conditions in Ancient India. Caroline A. F, Rhys-Davids. 
The Report of the Local Taxation Commission, C, P. Sanger. 

The Minimum Wage Law in Victoria and South Australia. W. P. 
Reeves. 

The Insurance of Industrial Risks 1897-1901. Montague Barlow. 

Local Taxation in Germany, ‘J. Row-Fogo. } 

Mr. Walsh on the Measurement of General Exchange Value. Prof. F. Y. 
Edgeworth. 

British Salt Trade in the Nineteenth Century,.: J. M. Eells, 

Japanese Finance and Economy, J. Soyeda. 


Educational Review.—American Scuoot Anp CoLuece Text-BooK 
Acency, Lonpon. «18,8de pt. 

Educational Progress of the Year. ElmerE, Brown, . 

Educational Lessons of the Paris Exposition. Anna T. Smith, 

Evolution of School Supervision. John T. Prince.’ 

Imagination inthe Study of the Classies. Gs 2, 

Report of the Committee on a National University. 


Educational Times.—89, Farrtncpon Street. ‘6d. Oct. 
The Teaching of English Literature. Spencer J. Gibb: ; 


Empire Review.—Macmitian, tsi: "Oct. 
The Black Soldier ; How We relieved Kumassi. Sir James Willcocks. 
Royal Visits to Canada: ° Sir John’G. Boutinot. 
Silhouettes of the War. Old Cliftonian. 
Wanted—Women ; a Cry fromthe Far West. An Englishgroman, 
Current Events in India. J. D. Rees. 
The Mobility of Modern Field Artillery. Lieut.-Col. E. S. May. 
Notes on Life Insurance. Thrift, 
The cae of Kent’s Military ‘Service ‘itt the West’ Indizs. N. Darnell 


inland’s "Place i in the Empire. Hibernicus. 

The International Aspect of Chess. Antony Guest. 
Britain and Her Neighbours‘in Africa, Diplomiatist. 
Thirty Years in Australia, Continued; Ada Cambridge. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Stranp. 18. Sept. 
Mechanical at the Glasgow Exhibition... Illustrated. . Dr. John G. Kerr. 
Mechanical and Electrical Features of the Buffalo Exposition, Tilustrated. 

S. Aldrich. 
The Tacleratng Organisation of a‘Great Exposition, ~ Illustratéd.” Georges 


aye. * 
Ane | <Machine-Shop Practice from ‘a ;German Point of View. . Peter 
uders. 

Electric-Power Distribution Systems for Factories, P. R, Moses. 

The Gold-Mining Possibilities of Siberia. « Illustrated. CW. Purington. 

Proper Distribution of the Factory Expense Burden: ‘Continued. A. 
Hamilton Church. 

The Water-Tube Boiler for Marine Installations.. John. Platt: 


Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 6d. Sept. 

The Paris Exhibition, 1900 ;*Reports of British Jurors. 

The International Engineering Congress. 

oie, i and Modern Traction Engines Continued: ‘Illustrated. W. 
etcher, 

The Production and'Use of Acetylene Gas. Continued. Illustrated.) W. 
oman, 

Some Notes on Tide- Co — Water -Level Recorders. . Conchided. 

Illustrated, A.C. Tennai 

On the Science of Steam- Making, Illustrated. John Cy Parker, 

The National Industrial Association, Continued. 

The :Memberes Railway, .New York, and Its Electric “Equipment, 
ustrat 


English Illustrated Magazine.—Unwin. 6d. Oct. 
Some Chateaux of Touraine. Illustrated. A. Hugh Fisher, 
Montenegro of To-day. Mipstrasad- R. Wyon and G. Prance. 
The Death of the Staghounds. Illustrated. P. Hampson. 
Coins of Seven Edwards, Illustrated. Patrick end 
The “‘ Blues” in Barracks. Tilustrated. Horace Wyn 
“Queen Mary IV.” ~~ ” a Prince of Wales ro of. ae * Legitimists.” 
Illustrated. A. de B 
The Dead Villages of the pd Illustrated. 


Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 15 cents. Sept. 
Decay of the Art of Song. Mathilde Marchesi. 
Woman in Music. Fanny Morris Smith. 
Woman’s Contribution to Musical Literature. Helena M. Maguire. 
Woman in Music: Interview. Madame Nordica. 


Feilden’s Magazine.—Temp.ie Cuameers. « 1s, . Sept. 

Argentina. Illustrated. Lewis Longfield. 

The Town Refuse Problem and Jts Relation to Steam Production. Con- 
tinued, Illustrated. _ William H. Maxwell. 

West Highland Railway Extension from Fort William to. Mallaig. | Illus- 
trated. C, C. Allen. 

Electrical Machinery at the oer International Exhibition Illustrated. 
Sydney F. Walker. 

Glas A nternational Exhibition. Illustrated. . Continued. Benjamin 

aylor. 
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Folk-Lore.—Davin Nutr. , 5s. 
Persian Folk-Lore. Ella C, Sykes, 


The Ancient and Modern Game of Astragals. E. Lovett. 
The Paganism of the Ancient Prussians. John Meletius, 
A Hertfordshire St. George. Illustrated. W. B. Gerish. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuapman anv HAL, 2s. 6d. Oct. 
Two Presidents and the Limits of American Supremacy. *,* 
Assassination a Fruit of Socialism, Geoffrey Langtoft. 

A Year of Lord Lansdowne. H. Whates. 
The Popularity of Criticism. Nowell Smith, 
The*Problem of Central Europe. Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
Ravenna, Harold Spender. 
The Kaliph and the . a; ose Capt. J. W.2Gambier. | 
a 
Foo Entries at Teale Regatta. Theodore Andrea Cook. 
Irish Parliamentary Representation., J. G. Swift MacNeill, 
Ireland and the Budget. _ Earl of Mayo and Nicholas Synnott. 
The New. Reign and the New Society. T. H. S, Escott. 
India’s Interest in China. Demetrius C. Boulger. 
Lord Curzon: an Impression and a Forecast. Onlooker. 
Ww omen’s Work in Western Canada. — Elizabeth Lewthwaite. 
“ Anticipations.” Continued. H.-G, Wells. 
Forum,—Gay anp Birp, 
Commercial Position of the British Empire. Benj. Taylor. 
England Poreaal, and the South African Republics... Lt.-Gen. Den Beer 
oortugae. 
The Ideal School as based on Child Study, G. Stanley Hall. 
Royal Visits to Canada, Sir John G, Bourinot. 
English Neglect of Old Indian Poetry. Karl Blind. 
Can Cubans govern Cuba? Edmond Wood. 
The Utilization of Waste.’ Prof. Peter’T. Austen. 











1s. 6d, Sept. 


Finiand’s Plight. Eugene Limedorfer. 
The Evolution of the American University. F.W. Clarke. 
The German Tariff Proposals: Jacob Se’ oenhof. 


The Southern Problem. George A. Thacker. 
The Essay as Mood and Form. Prof. Richard Burton. 
Pelzer, South Carolina; a Model Factory Town. Leonora Beck Ellis. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular roamed Fiery Avenvs; New York. 
ro cents, 

The Art of photographing Birds. Tilnetrated. A. H. Verrill. 

How Tuskegee does Its Work. Illustrated, Booker T. Washington. 

How Yellow Fever is fought,.... Illustrated. Earl Mayo. 

Rolling across the Ocean.s8Illustrated.. Waldon Fawcett. 

The W hippi ing Post. Illustrated. Alan Cuningham, 

Aguinaldo’s Pr ipture. Illustrated. Lieut. a Mitchell 

Gentleman’s Magazine.-—-Cuarro anp Winous. 1s: Oct. 

Mound-Making Birds. Alex: H. peep. 

The Amateur Pedigree-Monger. vans Lewin. 
yo Emily J. Climenson. 

talian Cradle-Songs. -E. C. Vansittart. 

Irony and Some Synonyms. H. W. Fowler. 

Regicide in the Nineteenth Century. S, Beach Chester: 
Some Bygone Happenings in a Peakland Township, John Hyde. 
The Lyric Poetry of Victor Hugo. C, E. Meetkerke. 


Geographical Journal.—Epwarp STAnrorp. 2s... Sept. 
Explosaioas ~ the Great Bear -Lake Region. With: Hlustrations,and; Map. 
J. M. 


A Journey from Zeila to Lake Rudolf. With Map. James J. Harrison.., 
The National Antarctic Expedition. 
The German Antarctic oo ag Dr. Erich von Drygalski. 
The Italian Arctic Expedition, oy 
Ancient Trading Centres of the Persian Gulf. Illustrated, Capt. A. W. 
Stiffe. 
Geological Magazine.—Dutav, 1s. 6d. Ya 
Eminent Living Geologists. With Portrait... Prof, T. G, yo 
Preliminary Note on Recently-Discovered Extinct Vertebrates from Egypt. 
Illustrated. C. W. Andrews. 
On Pleurotoma Prisca, Sobr., from Barton, Hants. Illustrated. |, Henry 
Woodward. 
On the Limburgite from near Lasbach. - Prof.{T,.G, Bonney. 
Another Section of Keuper Marl at Great Crosby. T. Mel rd Reade. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Parernoster Row. ‘6d. Oct. 
The Mother of Napoleon the Great. Isabel S: ‘Robson: 
Plant Treasures from Moor and Marsh. Illustrated. Eliza Brightwen. 
Girl’s Realm.—1o, Norro.k STREET, STRAND, 6d. Oct, 
The Part of the Queen Consort in the Coronation. Illustrated. Miss Alice 
Corkran. 
How I began; Interview with Annie Swan, 
Meadows. 
On Chorus-Singing for Girls. Illustrated. Gertrude Gow. 
Flowers of the ee Illustrated.. Reginald A, R. Bennett, 
Good Words.—Issister. 6d. Oct. 
The Story of the Cannon. Illustrated. Major CG. Field. 
The North Esk ;.a Night on’a Scots Salmon River. Illustrated. Edward 
Pinnington. 
Violence and Disorder in Parliament. 
Poets and Their Early Loves. P, G, 
Music of a Sort. Illustrated. G. Clarke Nutall. 
Colour-Teaching in Schools. M. McMillan. 
Lady Tweeddale’s Boy Pipers, . Illustrated, George Thow. 
Alpha Centauri; Our Nearest Neighbour among the Stars, Illustrated. 
Alex. W. Roberts. 


Tilustrated. Margaret 
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Great Thoughts,—4, St. Brive A ig Oct. 
Frederick W. H. Hyves. With Portrait. “W. Scott 
A Talk with Mrs. L. C, Moulton, With iih:Bortrain ih Blithwnyts 
Archbishop Leighton. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. 

A Talk with Dr. Karl Peters. With Portrait. R. “Blathwayt. 


Harmsworth Magazine. —Harmswortn. 3¢d. Sept. 
Andrew Carnegie at Play. | Lilustrated, W. T. Stead. 
The Romance of Orchid- inking. Illustrated. Herbert Howar 
The volation of a: Racing Yacht from. the America to Gaomrnck i. 


Thelin sibility of Dressing on £1,000 a Year. _ Illustrated. 
Some Wo nders of Nature invisible to the Naked Eye. Illustrated. Stephen 
ton, 
London’s Little-known Marts. Illustrated 
My ~~ , ee Interview with Sir Thomas Lipton. Illustrated: C. E. 


Where i is ‘the, British Throne? Illustrated. Henry Navarr. 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—4s, ALBEMARLE STREET. 15. 


The Royal Tombs at Abydos. Mae Prof, W. M. Flinders-Petrie, 
vers’ Land; 


Love Lyrics; In Lo Agnes 
The New Psychology. Illustrated. Prof. G, Stanley Hall. 
Glimpses of the Great Plateau! *Hlustrated. T.‘M. 


iden.’ 
Colonies and Nation. Continued... Illustrated, _Woodrow Wilson, 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.—s517; Excuance Buitpine, 
53, State Street, Boston. -75-cents: Sept. 
The Value of Ethical Ideals in American Politics. ‘W.' MacVeagh. 
{one Fiske as Thinker. J. Royce. 
ohn Fiske’s Life. With Portrait. W. R:‘ Thayer, 
Address to Radcliffe Graduates. CE: Norton. L 
Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Street; rs.'3d. | ‘Sept. 


The Limitation of Personal Liberty. Rev. Sylvester F. Scovel, 
bias * — the Deification of ‘‘ One of the Roughs.” William V, 


Kelle 

A Gikaper. of My Sacred Creed. Joseph:Cook. 

A Brief ‘Study of Genesis. Prof. C. B. Warring. 

The Originality of Christ’s Teaching. Continued. Dr. Bernhard Pick, 
Humanitarian.—Dvucxworrtn.. 6d. Oct. 

Switzerland; the Perfect Democracy in Europe; Interview with M. de 

Bourcart. 
Lo 4 Veet in Society. Mrs. Gerald Paget. 
e Bérillon yates iB geemtions 

The Diminishing Birth-rate. -S. A. K. Strahan. 

George Meredith’s Novels. James Barratt. 

The New Science of Bacteriology. .| Prof. Stoller. 

The Cause of Prison ‘Reform.: .A, hiteway,., 

The Society of the Future: — Prof. B. Clark 
Hdler;—Dawsarn anp Warp. 6d. Sept: 


Long-Distance Balloon-Racing, Illustrated. Walter Wellman. 
From the Congo to the Nile ; Extracts from the Diary of W. Stamp Cherry, 


Indian Review.—G. A. Nargsaw, Mapras. 10s. per annum. August: 
Biological Advances in the Victorian Era... Richard Lydekker. 

A Principle of Famine ‘Relief. .R. E.; Holland 

Literary Life in-London. G. P. Pillai. 

The British Monarchy. J. H. Stone. 

The Beginning of the Kaliyuga,  V¥. G. ‘Aiyar. 


, International Se es News Co, ts. 
Edmund Gosse. 





The Historie Place of Mr. Mevediih me Mr, Hardy, 
— Le Conte. — Josiah Royce. 

Jiplematie Lifein Peking; Elizabeth von Heyking. 
The Laughter of Savages. James Sully. 
The Popular Drama in Brittany. Apstele Le Braz. 
The Bases of Chinese Society. F. W. Williams. 


Irish Eeclesiastical ey Nassau Street, Dvaun, 1% 


Value in Moral Theology and Political Economy, Rev. T. Slater, © 
The Relation’ of Ethics to Religion. © W, resny See. 

The Moral Training of Children. Rey. R, E. Fitzhenry. 

Dr. Salmon’s “ Infallibility.” Dr. Murphy. 

The Trials of Some Irish Missionaries. Rev. James P: Rashe. 


Irish Monthly.—M: H: Gut, Dit. 6d. ° Oct. 
In the Blue Mountains, New South Wales. G. C. : 


Journal of the Board of porleteagend.catines ts. 
pt. 


Winter Washing of Fruit Trees. 

The Colorado Beetle. Illustrated. F.'V/ Theobald. 
Sheep-Feeding Experiments in Scotland. A. P. Aitken. 
The Plum-Tree Boring Tortrix. Illustrated. 
Ag:icultural Returns of rgor. 

Tne Apple Sawfly. Illustrated. 

Tent Caterpillars. Illustrated. 


Journal of Education.—3, Broapway, Lupcate Hitt. 6d... Sept, 


The Teaching of English. 
Bishop Westcott as a Schoolmaster. 
Ada Negri, Poetess and Schoolmistress. Mary A. Vialls, 
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Journal of Geology.—Luzac. socents. August. 
Ona Possible Function of Disruptive Approach in the Formation of 
Meteorites, Comets, and Nebula. T. C. Chamberlin. 

The Constituents of Meteorites. O. C. Farrington. 

The Paleozoic Formations of Allegany County, Maryland. 
Prosser. ‘ 

The Deposition of Copper by Solutions of Ferrous Salts. H. C. Biddle. 

Evidente of a Local Subsidence in the Interior. . John T. Campbell. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Kevinex. 
2s. pt. 


Charles S. 


Army Reform; the Necessity for an Advisory Board, Major-Gen. C. E. 


ebber. 
Some Ideas of a South African about the War. T. L. Schreiner. 
Juridical Review.—Green anv Sons, EpinpurGu, 3s. 6d. Sept. 


Sir George Mackenzie. With Portrait. Henry H. Brown. 
The English Law of Real Property ; a Plea for Its Amendment. Charles 


Sweet. 
The Highland Clans in the Law of Scotland. Continued. John Bartholo- 


mew. 

The Personal Liability of Executors in Scotland and England. W. F. 
Trotter. 

The Parliament of Paris in the Sixteenth Century. Charles Gans. 


Kensington.—4, Gr. Queen St., Lincotn’s Inn Fretps. 6d. Sept. 


The Poet of Love. Count de Soissons. p 

Memories of Dante in Westminster Abbey. Continued. G. E. Troutbeck. 
Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 6d. October. 

The Duke and Duchess of Wellington. Illustrated. 

The Making’of a Bottle of Scent. Illustrated. Frederic Lees. 

Royal Babyhood. Illustrated. A. H. Brown. 

L’Art Nouveau in Jewels. Illustrated. Comtesse de Montaign. 

Bishop Sheepshanks of Norwich. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 

The Art of Hospitality. Illustrated. Constanc2 Countess de la Warr. 

My Lady’s Glove. Illustrated.” Harold Macfarlane. 


Leisure Hour.—s6, Parernoster Row. 6d. October. 
Electric Lamps and How They are made. Illustrated. E. F. Mason. 
High Life in Switzerland. Illustrated. S. Pearson. 
Alfred the Great and Music. Illustrated. Frederick J. Crowest. 
s in American Scenery. Illustrated. W. B. Northrop. 
weit ~ or Reason? Series of Dogs and Lizards. Lieut.-Col. W. Hill 
ames. 


Library Journal.—KeEcAn Pavt. 2s. Aug. 
What may be done for Libraries by the City. T. L. Montgomery. 
What may be done for Libraries by the State. E. A. Birge. 
What may be done for Libraries by the Nation. H. Putnam. 
The Trusteeship of Literature. rge Iles and R. T. Ely. 
Book-Copyright. Thorvald Solberg. 
The Relationship of Publishers, Booksellers, and Librarians. 
Palmer. 
Library Buildings. W. R. Eastman ¢ 
The Relationship of the Architect to the Librarian. J. L. Mauran. 
The Departmental Library. J.T. Gerould. 
Library World.—4, Ave Maria Lang. 6d. Sept. 
The Treatment of Pamphlets. L. Stanley Jast. 
Interchangeable Tickets. Continued. 
Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. Oct. 
Some Experiences of a Commandant Prisoners of War, at Deadwood Camp, 
St. Helena, rg00-1g901. Lieut.-Col. A. L. Paget. 

Gilbert White. Ris, pom Vaughan. 
Some Eighteenth-Century Children’s Books. Mrs. L. Allen-Harker. 

McClure’s Magazine.—1o, eo STREET, STRAND. 10 cents. 

pt. 

Stories from the Archives of the Royal Humane Society. 


W. Millard 


Illustrated. Ray 


a er, 
How I hope to reach the North Pole. Illustrated. Evelyn B. Baldwin. 
Is the Airship coming? Prof. Simon Newcomb. 

Recollections of Lawrence Barrett. Illustrated. Clara Morris. 

Colonial Fighters at Louisbourg. Illustrated. Cyrus T. Brady. 

ise of the American City. Illustrated. W. Wellman. 

Insects. Illustrated. artha M. Williams. 

The Okapi. Illustrated. Sir Harry H. Johnston. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitan. 1s. Oct. 
Down the Danube in a Canadian Canoe. Continued. Algernon Black- 


wood, 
English Hexameters and Elegiacs. 
nt ac oe 

epaul ; the Land of the Poppy. . Continued. G. A. Levett-Yeats. 
Shakespeare’s King John. 44 tty. . betes 
Parliament and the Party-System. John Bull, Jr. 


Madras Review.—Tuourson, Minexva Press, MADRAS. 2 rupees. 
ugust, 
The Treatment of Native Races. Sir C. W. Dilke. 
The Tsar Nicholas II. Charles Lowe. 
The Chinese People. Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
India and the New Imperialism. G. Subramania Jyer. 
The Malabar Tenantry. B. Govinda Nambiar. 
Prof. Seshagiri Sastriar. T.V.S. 
‘The Svetaswatara Upanishad. J. M. N. Pillai. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 











Two Schools of-Southern Indian Music, C. 'T. Naidu. 

The Influence cf Literature on the Development of Character. M. R 
Venkataramier. 

Our Public Men and the Coming Elections. 


Medical Magazine.—62, Kinc Witt1aM Street. 1s. Sept. 

The Infl of S dary Infections in Chronic Pulmonary Phthisis.. 
Alexander G, R. Foulerton. 

The Measures adopted by Different Nations for the Prevention of Consump- 
tion. Concluded. Dr. P. Brouardel. 

Brighton as a Health Resort, 


Missionary Review of the World.—v4, FLEET STREET. 25 cents, 
ept 


Sept. 
John: Eliot, Apostle to the Red Indians. Dr, A. T. Pierson. 
‘The Great Awakening in Japan. Rev. T. M. MacNair, 
The Bonin Islands, Tilustrated. Rev. Cameron Johnson. 
The India of To-day. Rev. H. M. Lawson. 
The Hawaiian Islands and Their People. With IHustrations and Map. 
Henry W. Frost. 
Month.—Lonomans. 1s, 

A Plea for the Catholic Girl. M. Fennell. 
Walsingham ; the English Loreto. 
Jean Paul Richter; a Prose Poet of Childhood. Rev. G. Tyrrell. 
Canon Moberly on the Atonement. Continued. Rev. John Rickaby. 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Continued. Rev. H. Thurston. 
Savages. Rev. Joseph Rickaby. 
Mademoiselle de La Fayette. Mrs. Hungerford Allan. 

Monthly Review.,—Joun Murray. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
The Game of Bridge. . 
Prof. Koch and Tuberculosis. Prof. G. Sims Woodhead. 
Is Distrust of the Jesuits Reasonable? Robert Dell. 
Manchuria in Transformation. Archibald R. Colquhoun, 
The Financial Condition of Japan. Robert Machray. 
Notes on Morocco. Mrs. Bishop. 
Children’s Workshops in Sweden. J, C. Leggs. 
John Keats, Arthur Symons. 


Municipal Affairs.—P. S. Kinc. 2 dols, per annum. 
Our Heritage of the Picturesque. Edward H. Hall. 
Growth of Cities, 1890-1900, Adna F. Weber. 
Another View of Municipalities and Vice. 
Franchise Taxation in Illinois. Hiram B. Loomis. 
Valuation of City Real Estate for Taxation. W.A. Somers. ‘ 
noe Legislation in Pennsylvania and Philadelphia. C. Ru 
ruff. 

Eoston’s New Subway. Willard Winslow. 
New York’s Subway Policy. William J. Gaynor. 
Street Railways of Chicago : 

Report of Civic Federation Committee.- 

Analysis of Financial Operations, Milo Roy Maltbie. 

Accountant’s Report. Edmund F. Bard. 


‘ Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marsuart. 6d. Sept. 
Ballooning as a Science and a Sport. Illustrated. E. S. Holden. 
Rejuvenated Egypt. Illustrated. Douglas Story. 

Photography in the Courts. William G. Oppenheim. 
The,Boomers of the West. Illustrated. John R. Spears. 
Heraldry ; Its Laws and Its Humours. Illustrated. Jane MacNeal. 
Reform in Men’s Dress. IWustrated. C,. M. Connolly. 
Rulers at Work. Illustrated. Fritz Cunliffe-Owen. 
The Wisdom of Confucius. Illustrated. 
The Day of the Monitor. Illustrated. John R. Spears. 

Musical Times.—Novetio. 4d. Sept, 
Milibran and Mutlow. Illustrated. 
Notes on the Words of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. Illustrated. 
Schubert’s ‘“‘ Twenty-Third Psalm,” 
Wagner as a Concert-Giver. 
Handel’s Borrowings, Concluded. J. S. Shedlock 
Bellini in England. 
W. H. Bell. With Portrait. 
The Ethical Aspects of Music. ies = Prof. Niecks, 

ct. 


Alfred Hollins. . Illustrated. 

Charles Dibdin on Tour, Joseph Bennett. 
Schubert and British Poets. F. G. Edwards. 
Dr. F, Chrysander. Illustrated. . 

The Gloucester Festival, Illustrated. 


New Church Magazine.—:, Broomspury Street. 6d. Sept. 


The New Jerusalem Church, Alloa. Illustrated. 
Swedenborg’s Bibles. Continued. Rev. J. J. G. Hyde. 
Pagan Survivals, si. W. Robilliard. 


New England mpeerine.—5, Fase Square, Boston. 25 cents. 
t 





Sept. 


Illustrated. 


June. 


The Triumph of the American Idea, Hinsteated. A. H. Ford. 

Maximite; the United States Government’s New Explosive. Illustrated) 
Hudson Maxim. 

Why the Yankee Yacht has won. Illustrated. Capt. ‘‘ Hank” Haff. 

What the Cities are doing for the Children of the Poor. Illustrated. Chas: 
Loring Brace. 

Washington and Greene Correspondence. 

Sun-Spots and the Weather Forecast. Illustrated. Waldon Fawcett. 

Ethan Allen; the ‘ Robin Hood of Vermont.” Illustrated, John W. 


_ Buckham. 
Lieut.-Com, Roper. Illustrated. Theodor: Waters, 
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New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6d, Sept. 
Letters from Ireland, Continued. H. B. 

Taxation in Ireland. William Field. 

Irish Music in the Sixteenth Century. Wi. H. Grattan Flood. 

Our Manufactures. T. Dunne. 

The Art of Rent-Fixing. Continued. Rev. T. A. Finlay. 


New Liberal ‘Review.—33, Tempe CHAMBERS. 1s. Oct. 

The Meninn No gg in Its Relation to Imperial Necessities. William 
Caius Crut 

Popular Quotations. J. Churton Collins. 

Mr. C. B. Fry; a Retrospect. D. Q. Steel. 

Topics of the Cricket Season. C, B. Fry 

The oieiaee to and from Gibraltar ; Its Lessons for the Admiralty. 
G. Halli 

Customs and Curlosities of the House of Commons. J. G. Swift McNeill. 

Partridges ; the Story of a aay Ketel Thirteen. Walter Raymond. 

M. Wa deck-Rousseau. 

Norfolk Island ; England’s Teetotal Colony. Ambrose Pratt. 

Hortus Inclusus ; the Ripening Autumn. Rosamund M. Watson. 

Charles Dickens. Constance Cross. 

Pheasant v. Fox. Basil Tozer, 

The Cost ofa spay ntary Seat. G. F. Millin, 

Grayling Fishing. alters. 

Railway Problems og ‘Hour, H. G, Archer. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samprson Low. as. 6d. Oct. 
President.Roosevelt. W. Laird Clowes. 
A Business View of South African Pacification. Henry Birchenough. 
A Winter’s Walk in Canada. Arnold Haultain. 
The Sad Plight of British Forestry. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
Recent Experiments with Sound ignals. Rev. John M. Bacon. 
Fragments of Mr. Gladstone’s Conversation. Hon. Mrs, Goodhart. 
Operative Surgery in America. Robert Henry Nesbitt. 
George Eliot and George Sand. Hon. Lady Ponsonby. 
“The Body of Christ”: an Epoch-marking Book. Dr. Henry R. Percival. 
Concerning an Imprisoned Rani. Cornelia Sorabji. 
The Mediterranean Tunny. W. H. o—_. 
‘‘A Newe Herball,” 1551. Mrs. R. M. 
The German Order of the Iron Cross. Co | Lenindihe Hale. 
Should the University of London include Polytechnics? Sir Michael Foste 
Anarchism, George Jacob Holyoske, 
Last Month. Sir Wemyss Reid. 


North American Review.—Ws. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. Sept. 
Shakespeare ; an Unpublished Essay. Victor Hugo. 
The Political Situation in England, Prof. Sg pod Smith. 
Chinese Exclusion ; a Benefit ora Harm? Ho Y 
Is the Rush-Bagot ‘Convention iamortal? Henry 8. Boutell, 
Russia and Popular Educati ti 
The Debts of Great Britain. fHascid Cox. 
The late Empress Frederick. A Personal Friend. 
The Phantom Fortress of Christian Science. J. M. Buckley. 
Anticipations; War. H. G. Wells. 
Reform in Woman’s Dress, Princess Ysenburg 
Hawthorn and Lavender; Songs and Madrigals. 


enley. 
Some Anomalies of the Short Story. W. D. Howells. 


Occasional Magazine.—113, Broap Street, Reapinc. 3d. Oct. 
The English Dissenters and the French Revolution. 
Thomas Noon Talfourd. 

Open Court.—Kecan Pauw. 6d.. Sept. 

The Religious Parliament Idea. Charles C. Bonney. 
Professor Huxley. With Portrait. Ira W. Howerth. 
The Legends of Genesis. Continued. Dr. Hermann Gunkel. 
Electricity and Phosphorescence in the Animal World. Illustrated, Dr. Paul 


Ss. 
Chinese Characteristics. Rev. R. Morrison. 
Emperor Tao-Kwang and the Opium War. MM. Callery and er 
A rn Mosaic in Jerusalem. Illustrated. 
chic! 


Outing.—InreRNATIONAL News ee 2s cents. Sept. 


Some Old-Time Yacht Matches. Illustrated. W. J. Henderson. 
The OW Werte of International Rifle Match Shooting. Illustrated. Gen. 


.W 
Gas Engines for Peete Craft, Illustrated. Henry R. Sutphen. 
Sir Thomas Lipton at Home. | Illustrated. D. Stewart 
The Maine Guide and the Maine Camp. PRachno: vag Herbert L. Jillson. 
The Trend of Steam-Yachting. [Ilustrated. S. W. Barnaby. 
Practical Mountain-Climbing. Annie S. Peck. 


Overland Monthly,—San Francisco, 10 cents. August. 
Rebellion in Photography. Illustrated. Dr. A. Genthe. 
The Canadian tman. Pearllita C. Stadelmen, 
Labour Organizations. Charles A, Murdock. 
Masao of the California Guard. ° Illustrated. James F. J. Archi- 


ald. 
Sea Barbara County. Illustrated. C. M. Gidney. 


Pall Mall Magazine,—18, Cuarinc Cross Roap, 18. Oct. 
The Kaiser and His Family; a Study in Heredity. Illustrated. Charles 





Continued. W. E. 


. Conrad 


Lowe. 
Who will succeed Leo XIII.? Illustrated. M. de Nevers. 
The Great Sea-Serpent. Illustrated. Matthias Dunn. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 





illie-S} po Tihustrased BT nae eprron ae 
he Tauchnitz” 
sweil in Corsica. Teatrated: M. 
bod Kelvin and His work. pace oH. C. Marillier. 
W. J. Fletcher. 


The Story of the Speedy. Illustrated. 


a Review.—Kecan Pau. 6d. Sept. 
Rev. W. Tuckwell. 


The he Teaching of Geography. ae 4," = 


Hyde A bey and King Alfred. ics Charlotte M, Mason. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Oct. 


The Flight of the Seeds. Illustrated. G. Clarke Nuttall. 
How high can A, sn climb? Illustrated. . c. 7. 


On Shooting. Illustrated. B Fletcher Robinson. 


Philosophical Review.—Macmittan. 3s. Sept. 


Naturalisth and Idealism. Charles S. Myers. 

The Doctrine of the Twofold Truth. Prof. F. C. French. 
The Doctrine of Space and Time. Prof. G. S. Fullerton. 
Prof. Thilly on Interaction, Prof. Walter Smith. 


FA ssyergen Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. Oct. 
of Thontah, J. H. Bridges. 


vy ae F. S. Marvin. 
The ondap ny Ray S. H. Swinny. 


Practical Teacher.—33, Paternoster Row. 6d. Oct. 


Teachers as Civil Servants in France. 2 - Yoxall. 

Jena and Its Holiday Courses. With Portrait.. A. E. Styler. 
A Model Infants’ School. 

The British Association at Glasgow. 

Music and Singing in Elementary Schools. 


Psychological Review.—Macmitran. 3s. Sept. 


Further Observations on the M 1 Localization of Sound, J. R- 
Angell = Warner Fite. 

New Ap) us. J. R. Angell and Warner Fite. 

Further oy on the Relation of Stimulus to Sensation in Visual Impres- 
sions. C. Lloyd Morgan 

Development of Vonasars Co Control. J. H. Bair. 


Public Health.—129, Suarresspury Avenve. 1s.’ Sept. ° 
The Measures adopted by Diff Nations for the P: ion of Consump- 
tion. Prof. P. Ceonredel. 
The Administration of the Manchester Milk Clauses, 1 oP. James — iven. 
bes = Mane ok es Cow’s Milk as a Possible Source of Tuberculous Disease 
ohn 
Tubsrculosis and the e Milk: Sepply.. John A. W. Dollar. 


Public School Magazine,—13:, Tempte Campers. 6d. Sept. 
Mill Hill School, Illustrated. 
The Schools at Bisley. . Illustrated. 
Quiver.—Cassz.t. 6d. Oct. 
The : a Sng Hunger in Central France. Illustrated. Rev. Joseph 


The Mission of n of Alfred the Great. IHustrated. Archdeacon Wynne, 
A Cua s Museum at Brookl Illustrated. 2 a 
Lights and — of Hospital Life. Illustrated. te Lee. 

Cong a he unday School Assemblies. Illustrated. Miss Elizabeth L. 











Railway Magazine,—30, Ferrer Lang. 6d. Sept. 


Interview with Mr. aay © Wainwright. Illustrated. G, A. Sekon 
Swindon Junction ; otable Railway Station. Illustrated. R. H. 


Cocks. 
A Tender of Coal. Illustrated. Harold Macfarlane. 
Some Notes on Permanent Wa shea Illustrated. J. F. Conra 
Te Sale of Limit as app to Railways. Tinea. G. ine 
ot. 
Dartmouth ; a Curious Railway Station. Illustrated. Edmund F. Ball. . 
British Locomotive Practice and Performance. Illustrated. Chas. Rous- 


Marten, 
Dining-Cars on the London and South-Western Railway. Illustrated. 
Electric Traction on the Inner Circle. _— Redivivus. 
New Competition to the North. W. J. Scott 
Low-Pressure PneunSti Interlocking in England. A. G. Ratcliffe. 


Review of Reviews.—( lepers time): .) Queen Street, Mevsourne. 


The Duke of Cornwall —< roe Fran! the Maoris. [lustrated. 
The Fight at Talavera. W. itchett. 

Will che New World buy w the 0 Ola? the Topic of the Month. 

The Book of the Month ; of the Author of ‘‘ Joshua Davidson.” 


August. 
he Raste Factory Act and Wages Boards. With Portrait. Sir W. 


Gunsieet t the Beginnin nian of the Conary. Illustrated; W. H. Traill. 
North Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Co. Illustrated. 











Royal Magazine.—©. A: Pearson: ‘4d. Oct. 

Dartmoor Prison : 
iam. 

Sports That make’the’'Man. ‘Illustrated. Sir Thomas Lipton. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. 1s, _ Oct. 
The Locomotive Engineer. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 


School Board Pema 1h zs. Sept. 
The Science of Education. * > j Whee 
Sir John Gorst on Education. 
School World.—-Macmitiay. 6d. Oct, 


The Co-ordination of the Teaching of ElementaryMathematics and Physics, 
W. D. Eggar. 

Modern Experiments in Education: 

Simple Apparatus’ for ‘Practical Wotk ‘it Magnetism and Electricity. 
Milustrated. H. E. Hadley. 

Sir John Gorst on Educational: Principles. 

Science Gossip.—r10, StRaAND. 6d, Sept. 

Flies Proper. Tlusttated. ‘Walter Wesché. 

Classification of British Ticks. pigereent. Continued. E. G. Wheler. 

The Mycetozoa. Illustrated. J. Saund ’ 

An —— to British, Spiders, Tlustrated, Continued... Frank P. 

Butterflies of the Palzarctic Region. 
Lang. 

Scottish Geographical Saaiitbe eenats STANFORD. 
August. 

The Teaching of Geography. Elisée Reclus. 

The First Topographical Survey of Scotland. C. G. Cash. 

France and the ‘Penetration of the ve Sudan. 


Illustrated. Continued. Henry C. 


ts. 6d. 


Mountains. With Diagrams. Prof wnt Geikie. 

The German South Polar Expedition. William S. Bruce. 

The Work and Equipment for Earth Psy ae and Meteorology of the 
German South Polar Expedition. r. Bidlingmaier. 

The Bacteriological Work of the ite South Polar Expedition. Dr. 

ans Gdzert. 
Antarctic Climate: 
France and the Penetration of the Central Sudan. Concluded. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—SAmpson Low. 1s. Oct: 
A Horse-Fair Pilgrimage. Illustrated. E. S. Nadal. 
Thomas Carlyle. W.C. Brownell. 7 
With the Cougar Hounds. Illustrated. Theodore Roosevelt. 
The United States Army, Continued. Illustrated. Francis V.-Greene. 


Smart Set.—oo, Freer Srreer, E.C. 1s. Oct. 
The Splendour of Dead Days. Marvin Dana. 


Strand Magazine.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. Oct.). 
How Cab, Bus, and Tram-Car Drivers are tested in England and America. 
Illustrated. 
Is the Law Too Dear? Illustrated. Frederick Dolman. 
The.Lost Land of England. Illustrated. 
The Jones-Hilliard Bicycle Sensation. Illustrated. Tertius Carr. 
E, W. Little ; an Hour With a Bird-Doctor, | Illustrated. . F. Holmfields 
Sandow in Plaster of Paris. Illustrated. 


Sunday at Home.—s56, Paternoster Row. 


Eisleben, Erfurt; and Eisenach. Illustrated: 
The Seven Deadly Evils of To-day, With Portrait. 


6d. -Oct, 
Rev. H. Pric: 


Hughes. 
Dundee in Reformation, Revolution, and Reform. Continued. « Illustrated. 


Mrs, Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 


Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. Oct. 
The Charities of Queens. Illustrated: Marie A. Belloc. 
Krishna ; India’s Darling. Illustrated. Dr. James Wells. 
Countess Augusta of Dartmouth. With Portrait. F. D. How. 
The Plantain. Dr. Hugh Macmillan. 
Illustrated. Charles Middleton, 


In the Footsteps of Florence Nightingale, 
Sunday Strand.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. Oct. 
My Sevenfold Deliverance from the Boxers. Continued. - IHustrated, C.H. 
reen. 
Sunday i in the Trenches, South Africa. Illustrated. John Mackie. 
“ae. at Beaune ; Religion and Wine. Illustrated. M. Dinorben 
rimt 
The Day of Atonement. Illustrated. Rudolph de Cordova. 
The School for jthe Indigent Blind at Southwark. — Illustrated. 
Charity Commissioner. 
<i Temple Bar.—Macmrmuan. 1s. Oct. 
George Ticknor; an American Professor in Literary England. George 
aston. 
Mystic Music, Walter Richards. 


Notes in a Brittany Convent. Charlotte M. Mew. 
The Millenary of Alfred. H. E. Platt. 


Temple Magazine.—Horace MarsHatt. 6d. Oct. 
At Work at inter and Ninet Illustrated. Reginald Turner. 
Dr. Horton and His Work at Li amen Illustrated. A. F. White. 
The Cornwad/; a Reformatory and Workhouse on the Waves. Illustrated. 
Thekla Bowser. 
On the Yorkshire Moors. 


Special 


Illustrated. Leonard Graham. 


THE REVIEW 





His Majesty’s Unwilling Guests. . Illustrated, H. L. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Women Factory Workers, Clementina Black. 

Wealth and Its Responsibilities. Rev. Silas K, Hocki 

Medland Hall ; 

Welby. 

Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam Pace. 

No Religion Higher than Truth, Alexander Fullerton, 

The Gospel of the Living Christ. G. R. S. Mead. 

The Slavs ; a Martyred Nation. A Russian, 

The Sikh Gurus. . Continued, Bertram’ Reightley. 

Dien or Eastern and Western Ideals. Miss E, M. Green, 

Caste in East and West. Dr. A.A. Wells. 


Travel.—Horace*MAxsHAtt, 3d. ' Sept,’ 4 
A Medical Tour to the Bathing Resorts of the Rhine Provinces ; Interview 


with Dr, Lunn... Illustrated. 
New Zealand; the World’s* Wonderlind, ' “‘Iifustrated, “E. ‘A: Reynolds: 


all 

Khartoum. Illustrated. Geo. G 
Glimpses of Australian oi year gh, OT Rey, Lei ant. 
St. Maurice and Its Abbey.’ Illustrated. Mrs, Aubre Blond, 
The New Railway to Chamonix.. Illustrated. . .C.-Ei\ Johnstone. 

Airolo and Faido on the San Gotthard. Illustrated. rs, E. M. Lynch. 


Universal and Ludgate Magazing.<t, Cockspur Srkeety 6d, 
t 


ept. 
Scenes in the House. Illustrated. an Cox Meech, 
The Indian and His Canoe. Illustrated. Earl Mayo. 
The Art of Fencing in Paris, _ Ilustrated.; Percival Vilas. 
Rev. J..M. Bacon3_a Real Sky-Pilot. Illustrated. R. Blathwayt. 
Omdurman. Illustrated. Geo. G. Gray. 
Colonial Patriotism in New Zealand.» Illustrated. F. D’A. C. de Lisle, 
The Northern Mill Qperatives.;-Illustsated. «Howard Hensman. 


Werner’s Magazine.—43, East 19TH STREET, New York, 
2 dols. per.ann.’ oot 
Handel’s ‘‘ Angels Ever Bright and Fair.” H. Tubbs. 
Count Tolstoy: : T. Seltzer, 


Westminster Review.—3, — BurtpinGs, ADELPHI. 
ct. 


Universal Peace. -F,.A, White. 

Liberals, Forward! March !! 

The Agnostic Agony. Francis Grierson.’ 

The “ Paolo and Francesca” Tragedy. Horace Seal, 

A Peaceful Revolution. Thomas Fitzpatrick, 

The Aboriginal Natives of North-West Western Australia and the Admin, 
istration of Justice. ‘Charles"Wy Slaughter’ 

The Influence of Arabia on North Africa, the Persian Gulf, and India’ 
A. T. Fraser, 2 

Sugar-Growing in Behar. F. B, Bradley-Birt. 

How the Trade of the West: Indies might be developed. 

The Intolerable Situation in Rome. “ Giovanni Dalla Vecchia, 

The Gentle More. S. E. Saville.’ ; 

Experts. H. I. Monro. 

Misunderstanding and Misstatements, Lady Grove. 


Wide World Magazine.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. Oot. 
The Great Boer War. Continued. Illustrated. Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 


¥ 


1s. Sept. 


as. 6d. 


A Cycle Ride in Central Africa. . Illustrated. y. 

The sean eae of the Bottomless Pit in Derbyshire. "Tilsetvated, Ernest A, 
aker 

Five Years of “y Life. Illustrated. :Capt. A. ey 

How They act the Ramayana. Illustrated. Capt. R.G. Burton 


Windsor Magazine;—Warp, Lock. 6d. Oct. 
Over London in a Balloon, Illustrated..:, Frederick A, Talbot. 
Malta. Illustrated. C.:dewdDhierry. 
Ping-Pong or Table: Tennis, ::. ‘Tihustrated: Walter Harrison. 
Wheat ;the, Maker of Nastional|Power.. ; Illustrated. «.R. W: Dunham: 
The Itchen ; Its Memories of Izaak Walton and Charles Kingsley. 
Illustrated. bh er Thorne, 
Mrs. Hitehcock ;,a Lady Miner at-Klondyke.) : Iustrated: » C: Lang Niel. 
Woman yon Home.—Hopper’anp Srovucuton. 6d. Oct. 
Our Popular Queen Consort. Illustrated. Mrs. S. A. Tooley, 
‘The Gambling Habits of Society Women. Illustrated. Looker-on. 
Should Wives have Professions? Lllustrated.. Mrs. E. T. Cook. 


Womanhood.—s, Acar Street, SrrANp. 6d, Sept. 


The Empress Frederick, ; Illustrated. Guy Cadogan Rothery. 
Caithness Crofters. Christina M. Bacon. 


World’s. Work.—Dowpieay, fs anp Co., New York.’ 25 cents, 

pt 

Building an American i in Burma. Illustrated. J. C. Turk. 

Frederick D. Tappen. William Justus Boies. 

The —s of Civil Government ‘in Porto Rico, 
unt 

The Celtic; the Biggest Sh Ship. Chalmers Roberts. 

Financing Trusts. Edwards. 

The Remarkable Work - the Arnold Arboretum. Sylvester Baxter. 

A Successful Page-Printing Telegraph, Illustrated. Maximilian Foster. 

Emerson McMillin ; a Leader'of Modern-Industry. With Portrait. Arthur 
ric 

Luther Burbank ; & Maker of’ New’ Fruits and Flowers. 

iberty H. Bai ey. 

Saving Boys from Crime. Lillie H. French. , 

The Unknown Writer and the Publishers. An Unknown Writer. 

Preparing the Philippine Islands for Civilisation, Walter H. Page. -- 


IHustrated. William 


Illustratea. 





S Wree Shelter for Homeless’Men: filustrated: Arthut 
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Young Man.—Horace Marsuatt, 3d. Oct. 
The Police Court and Its Problems; Interview, with. .Thos. Holmes. 
Illustrated. E. 
The Young Scotsman of To-day, Edward Garrett. 
Seeing Other Lands. Illustrated, John Foster Fraser. 


Commerce and Character ; a Chat with Thomas Smith. Illustrated. E. J. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT : PERIODICALS. 


Yous Woman,—Horace Marsuatt. 3d. 
Oct. 


PRO Fe den a Chat. with J. Russell, the Royal Photographer 
Illustrated. E. J. 
Lady Cooks; How They train. Dora M. Jones. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt. poHeszaoas AnD Co,, E1nstgDELN. so Pf... Aug. 


Miramar. Illustrated. J, Odenthal. 

Gold. Dr. L. Techaker. 

The Simplon Tunnel. Iilustrated.. Prof: F. W. Spreche: 

The End of the World in Astronomy and Physics. P. Schiirholz, 


Mosquitoes and Malaria. 
Daheim.—VeELHaAGEN UND K.asinc, Letrzic. 20 Pf; Sept..7- 
Schloss Johannisberg. Illustrated. ... Dr. C. Spielmann 
Hans Freiherr von und zu Aufsess and. the Germanic Museum. With 
Portrait. Prof. E. Heyck. 
Sept. 14. 
The Early History of German East Afrion, H. Be 
Schloss Kénigsberg. Illustrated. “ Agnes Harder. 


+» 23, 
Caroline Herschel. R. Busch. 

Vibraltar. Illustrated. E. von Hesse-Wartegg. 

Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pusret, Recenspurc. 40 Pf.” Heft 17. 


Vorarlberg. Illustrated. A. H,.. 
Our Family Names. f: von der Au. 
The Empress Frederick. Illustrated; A. von Groote. 


Deutsche Revue.—Devtscne Vertacs-ANsTALt, STUTTGART. 


per qr. Sept. 
Italy and the Triple Alliance, _ Italian Diplomat. ann 
English Reminiscences of the’ Emperor ank Empress Frederick. Sir Richard 
Temple. 
New Suns. Leo Brenner. 


A Word to Alexander I. on Russian Education. Prof. F. Bienemann. 

Autobiographical. Concluded. Justus von Gruner, 

Mysterious Deaths in History. tr. Cabanés. 

Munkacsy Continued. F. W. Ilges. 

Queen Louisa and Lombard. Concluded. Dr. B. Krieger. 

The International Association of Academies at Paris, ~ Diels. 

Leopold yon Ranke and Varnhagen von Ense. Concluded. Dr. T. 
Wiedemann. 

Balloon- ane args 4 ps 

The Beginning and End of Thought De, C.. Below, 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesrtper Parret, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 
pt. 
The Eighteenth Century and the History of the World, Concluded. W. 


Dilthey. 
Malaysia. - Concluded. Ernst Haeckel. 
The Punishment of Crime. Prof. R. von Hippel. 
City Government in Ancient Rome. Continued. Otto Seeck. 
The Bunsen Family 
The Empress Frederick. J. R. 
Wilhelm Raabe. W. Paetow. 


Deutsche Worte,—Lancecasse 15, Vienna, VIIL./rz. 
John Bellers. Leo Kestenberg. 

Gartenlaube,—Etwst Kerr’s NAcHrF., Leirzic. 30 Pf.’ Heft rz. 
German Watering-Places. C. Falkenhorst. 


1 Mk. Sept. 


The Quezal, Hang R. Cronau. 
Wire- Rope Railwa Illustrated, W, Berdrow, 
Brazil. Illustrat se Bp nd 


Deep Sea Life. Dr. K. Lam 


eri a5 meng Finneets, Drespen. 75'Pf. Sept. 
China. Polytropos. 
Wilhelm Raabe. Paul Gerber, 
Bayreuth and Munich. Arthur’Seidl. 
Dr. Kerschensteiner and the Munich Schools. H. Junge. 
Grenzboten,—F. W. Grunow, Lerpzic, 1 Mk. Sept. 5. 
Local Goverament in England.. 


The Housing and Land Questions in Greater Berlin. Continued. 
Goethe and Frankfort a/M, 
Sept. 12. 
The Hungarian Elections. 
English Local Government. Ce 
The Housing and Land Qu settee in 1 Greater Rerlin. Concluded: 


English Local Government. . Continued. 
The Beginnings of Dutch eae -Painting.. A. Philippi. 
26. 


English Local,Government. Continued. 
Consumption and Its Treatment. C. Jaspe 
Admiral de Ruyter and the Dutch Merchanté, 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 
The Porcelain a to Frederick Augustus III. of Saxony. 
trated. F. E. Kéhler-Hausen. 
Arts and Crafts at the Paris Salons. Illustrated. 
A French Opinion on the Foreign Modern Furniture at the Paris Exhibition. 
Illustrated. L. 


t Mk, Sept. 
I}lus- 





Monatssehrift fir Stadt und Land.—E. Uncteicn, Lérrzrc, 
xt Mk. 2 fo orth 
The Cle: pase Christian Morals. Dr. A Freybe. 
German ionary Societies in the Proteciorates. Uivon Hassell. 
Munich ANE Exhibition, H. Lobeda 
Pastor Johannes Geibel. Elisabeth me oy oan 


Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dierz, Srvvichar. 25 Pf. Sept. 7. 


The Hamburg Strike. Rosa ee. 
The Trade Union Movement, bag > > 2 
The Bernstein Revision ; 5. — in Practice: Parvus 
The Jisenrs Remains of Karl. Marx; Friedrich Engels, and F. Lassalle. 
enhring. 
The Trade Unione and the Strike eae American Steel Trade. J. Franz, 
ate Hee 


Wilhelm Raabe. D. Bach, 
Opportunism. Continued: “Parvus. 


Nord und Sid,—Scuesiscue 


Hugo Salus, With Portrait. Karl 

East and West. Hans Lindau. 

Captain Mahan on the American War with Spain: A. Rogalla von 
Bieberstein. 

A Half-Hour’s Reading Lesson. Gustav Kithl. 

Karl Friedrich Zoliners E, Sokal. 


Socialistische pipereserrae: 7 85a, Bert, W. 506 PE 
t. 


The Budget. A. Fendrich. 
How is Scientific Socialism 
The Theory of Commercial 
The Tariff Question. E. 
The Agrarian Movement and the Centre. Max Schippel., 
The Social Democratic Press, “R, Calzer. 

The Housing Programme of German Social Democracy.” b ‘Kips. 


Stein der Weisen.—A- em VrenwA.'*so'Pf. wail 
The physegseny of Mars. Dr. 
The South African Gold Mines. " Hfaserit" ase v0ss, 
Mont Blanc Glaciers. S. L. 
Cosmetics. Illustrated. on mney yp» 
< “Heft's. “ abe kan: 
The Existence of Planets outside Our me ates: % oe 
Stimmen aus nya aaa Renan 
to Mks. 80 P te Le 
The Saviour in His Intercourse with 
The Develepinent of Modern Morphology and ve M a Branches, 


C. Was: 
Moral Theology rand Its ag “Ay Lehmkuhh! 7 os 8? 
Hit Z, 


The Library of Nicholas V. 
Prince Kropotkin. _Conclu % von Dunin-Borkowskis 


Ueber Land und Meer. iss ee Vextacs-ANsTatr, STUTTGART, 


ERLAGS-ANSTALT, Brestavu. 2 Mks. 


enstein. 


ossible? W- Heine, 
rises and Overproduction. Dr, C. Schmide. 
Dereellie 


eft 2, 
The Streetvendors of Paris, fitustrated. Ee Troimaux. 
Reminiscences. Julius Stinde. rf 
The Riga Celebration. Bivstented. Dr, A, Olinda. x 
offmann von lersleben an rs 
Danube Canal Line of the Vienna City way., Hlustrated, M. 


Wein 
Motor Tene Illustrated. para. 
Who was the Author of the Libretto of ““ The Magic Flute”? L. Holthof, 
Die Zeit. —GUnTHERGASsE 1, ViENNA IX./3. So Pf. Sept. 7. 
The Cost of the S. African War. W. F. Brand. 
The German Tariff. Dr. R. Hotowetz. 
Wilhelm Raabe. E. Heilborn. 


Sept. 14, 
Je ohannes von Miquel. H. von Gerlach, 
he Hungarian Reichstag, 1896-1901. Arpad, 
Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst.—£, A. Seemann, Lerezic. 
26 Mks. per ann. 
Wilhelm Triibner. Illustrated. Karl Voll. 
Statues by Stefan Godl. Illustrated. B, Daun. 
The Recent Discoveries at Pompeii. Tilustrai : 
Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikcgesellsehatt, —Bxs:rKore 
unD HagrtTeEt, Letpzic. ks. per ann. 
Impressions of Bayreuth. Max Koch. 
The London Opera-Season. J. A. Fuller Maitland. 
A Note from Delphi. C. F. Abdy Williams, 
Zukunft.—MaximitiAw HaRpDEN, BeRuin. 
Crime and Punishment. K. Jentsch: 
Sept. 14. 


at. 
German Social Reform. L. Stina 


50 Pf. Sept 7. 


Hohk6nigsburg. Otto Piper. 











Annales des Seiences Politiques. —108, BOULEVARD Saint-GERMaIn, 
ARIS. 3 frs. 50c. Sept. 


Queen Victoria, M. Bees 


Association and + gal D, Zolla. 
Antw 
The Isthmian Canal " P, Lefébure. 
Moresnet. With Map. R. Dollot. 

Art du Théatre.—28, Rue ve Ricuevizv, Paris. 1 fr.75 c. Sept. 
The Paris Conservatoire. Jules Huret. 
Apropos of the Conservatoire. Prof. de Féraudy. 

e Conservatoire. Mario. 

“ Le Légataire Universel.’’ Georges Pfeiffer. Illustrated. 
Othello. Illustrated. 
The Japanese Theatre. Illustrated. L. Jadot. 
Association Catholique.—:4, Ruz pz v’Assaye, Paris. 2 frs. {Sept. 


oF Harmonies Economiques " ’ by F. Poway C, Sentroul. 


Labour I Abbé C, de ha 
Communal Life. Abbé Bélorgey. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—:8, Kinc wala Street, SrRAND. 
20s, per annum. Sept. 
Garibaldi in Italian Literature. E. Rod. 
Anton Rubinstein. M. Delines. 
The Contemporary German Drama. E. de Morsier. 
The Dreyfus Case. E. Tallichet. 


‘,Correspondant.—3:, Ruz Saint-GuittaumeE, Paris. 2 firs. soc. 
pt. ro. 
Nationalism and the Papacy. F. Carry. 
The Army. Maurice Buret. 
M. de Boislecomte. Vte. de Boislecomte. 
The Social Work of the Empress Frederick. L. Fiedler. 
Gendarmes. 
Colardeau. L. Lavedan. 


Sept 
The Assassination of President McKinley. R. Lavollée. 
Malta and Gibraltar. With Map. 
Three Weeks at Metz. General X. 
A Community of Blind Sisters. A. Boucher. 
Montalembert. E. Lecanuet. 
Mr, Gladstone as Minister of Finance. A. Raffalovitch. 
Colombia and Venezuela. With Map. A. Redier, 


Journal des ommatcanniie 4 RICHELIEU, Paris, 
t. 





3 frs. soc. 


A. Liesse. 


The Chamber of Deputies, 1900-190 
M. Rouxel. 


gor. 
The Work of the Chambers of Commerce. 
Agrarian Crises in Italy. hio, 
Speculation in the Low Countries in the 16th Century. A. E. Sayous. 
Ménestrel.—2 dis, Ruz Vivienne, Paris. 30c¢. Sept. 1, 8, 15, 22. 
Musical Interpreters of the r9th Century. Continued. . Paul d’Estrées. 


Mercure de France,—1s, Ruz pz v’EcHaupé-Saint-Germain, Paris, 
2frs. Sept. 

Truth. J. de Gaultier. e 
Leconte de Lisle before the i = 1848. M. A. Leblond. 
An Alliance with Hungary. R. Ché 

Monde Moderne.—s, Rue Sr. ne Paris. 
Mycenaean Remains. Illustrated. J. de Limeuil. 
Arabic Embroidery. oes Paul Crouzet. 


tfr.50c. Sept. 


Lumbering. Illustrated. A. Fureteur. 
Chardin. Illustrated. L. Dimier. 
Genoa. Illustrated. A. Ribaux. 


suoegrerny oad. ae. Illustrated, A. Melandri. 


. at Port R 4 testes Po ee 
ngnerign Th sire ustrated, . HM, Gausseron. 
The Vosges Glacier: d. S.'Meunier. 





Nouvelle Stbetenh Kine WittiaM Srreet, STRAND, 
55 frs. per annum, Sept. 1. 
The Icelandic an D. B Saary. 
British en 
A Russian M 
The Evolution of 1 of French Four E, Pilon. 


The Origins of the Modern 1 Drama "E E Lintac. 


Two Yeoublisped Lames of Crispi. 
The ‘of — L. d’Haucour. 
Nouvelle Revue , Boucevarn Pomsonmiaies, 


— 
Ants. «@ ffs. g0 ¢. ) ow st. 
Urbain Rattazd. Continued. Mme. Rattarsi 
From Bakunin to Count Tolstoy. J. Steens 
Gibraltar, P. Pourot, 


Questions Diplomatiques © Detgntaten, 6, Rue Casserre, Panis 
Sept. t 
0 Prune Spaght) Batenee. MH. Leria 


Seakin Baron AP hii ieee 


and Colombia RB. de Unis 
Coast and the Hosteine dO lbens Mineiom A flou (ment 


THE JREviEW oF REVIEWS. 
THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


' English Women and Their Painters. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue’pe Seine, Paris, 1 fr 


Sept. 16° a 
Woman Labour in Belgium. A. Julin. Py 


Women and Alcoholism. a - Keilhoff. ihe 


Social Settlements. P. Escar: 

Revue de ]’Art,—28, Rue pu Monr-Txasoa, Paris. 7 frs, soc. 

pt. 
Illustrated. Henri Bouchot, | 
Antoine Watteau. Continued. Illustrated. L. de Fourcaud. 
Art in the House of Condé. Illustrated. Continued. Gustave Macon. 
Recent Acquisitions at the Louvre. Illustrated. Continued. M. Nicolle, 
——— Tapestry. Illustrated, F.. Mintz. 
ra Librettos. M. Fiérens-Gevaert. 

Pi ilibert Delorme. Illustrated. L. Dimier. 


Revue Blanche,—23, Boutevarp pes ITAutens, Paris. 1 fr. 


Parnassus and Parnassian Aesthetics. G. Kahn. 
Beethoven. Continued. Richard Wagner. 


Sept. 15. 
Chinese Intellect. A. Ular. 
Beethoven. Continued. Richard Wagner. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, Avenve ve L’OssERVATOIRE, Sinn 
10 frs. per annum, Sept. 


Sept. 1, 


Hinry D L. Monod. 

Henry Drummond. E, Robert. 
I sae ay in Africa.  E. Allégret. 
The Church in the United States. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc Wittiam Street, STRAND. 
62 frs. per annum. Sept. r. 
The New Tendencies of the German Army. X.X.X. 
The Drama ; the Mechanism of Modern Life. Le Vicomte d’ Avenel. 
The French Coast ag anal Seaports of the Channel, C, Lenthéric. 


A Poet Musician. C, Be laigue: 
A Revolutionary Tinbrel Vicomte de Vogiié. 
Sept. 15. 


The New Dictio of the French Language. 

Princess Lieven. E. Daudet. 

The Algerian Colonists, M. Rouire. 

British Caricature. A, Filon. 

In Cornwall, A. Suarés. 

Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, Rue Sourrtor, Paris. 
per annum. Sept. 

Mathematics and Political Economy. E. Bouvier. 


m and Sociology. C. M. Limousin. 
The Idea of the State. Continued. M. Heins. 


Revue Francaise de le I'Etranger et des Colonies.—j2, RvE DE LA 
Sept. 


A. Schinz. 


G, Paris. 


20 firs, 


Victoire, Paris. 2 frs. 


The hogs’ Coast. C. 


Gold in Madag J. Se 
in Madagascar. rvigny. 
Railways in America. P. Barré. 


Revue Générale.—:6, Rus bey gra Brussets. 12 frs. per annum 
t. 

Russia and Finland. Concluded. J. Leclercq. 

The Encyclical ‘ ves de Communi.” A. Castelein. 

Rousseau and Madame de Genlis. E. Coz. 

** Poor Henry ” by Hartmann von Aus. H. Glaesener. 


Revue de Métaphysique : et «, ie Rue pve Méziéres, 
RIS. Ts. 


Differentiation, a, eredity, ot etc., s Parnes Cc P Rouglé 
Ancient and M: Cantecor, 
The Reform of University eS P. Lapie. 


Revue du Monde Cathelique.—76, Rue pes Saints-Pkres, Panis 
tfr.50c, Sept. s 


The Philosoph of Malebranche, L. Tossca. 
dchesd Denbateen. R. Jeannel. 


Sept. 15. 
Freethought. Continued. Febre 
The Church. Continued. P. Constant. 


Malebranche. Continued. L. Toesca. 
Revue de Paris.—Asner, 13, Beororn Guasee, Sreano. 60 firs. pr 
annum . 


The Return to the Tuileries in r8r5. 
Ambrose Pard. Dr, Folet 


Vieomee do Releet. 
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Sept. 16," a 


7 fs. soc. * 


chot, | 


re Macon. — 
M. Nicolle, 


fr. Sept. 1, 


 PArIs, 


r, STRAND. 


Avenel. 
héric. 


1S. 20 fs, 


RvE DE LA 


, per annum 


| éz1bR ES, 


es, Panis. 


6o firs per 





Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—;, Rus pz Méziéres, Paris. 
3 frs. ae 10. 

The New Servian ibocaltentda’ 

The Free Ports. A. Redier. 

Maritime Defence and Algeria. 

The Problem of Political Representation S. de La Chapelle. 

Christian Anarchism, A. E. Sayous. 

The Equalisation of te orp Service. Col. Odier. 

M. de Witte. A. Daria 

The Industrial Tievaltnevens of Russian Poland since 1871. 


Revue des Revues,—t2, Avenve ve Opéra, Paris. 
The Sexual Question. Count L. Tolstoy. 
TheCongo. Concluded. Serge Basset and * * * 
The Songs of German Students. Concluded. Ernest Tissot. 
The Capture of Women in mg ng emo M. Zaborowski. 
Recent Literary Manifestations in say C. Mauclair, 

A New Remedy for Baldness. Dr. L. Caze, 

Daniel French, Sculptor. Illustrated. H. Savigny. 

The Evolution ‘of Chinese Poetry. Illustrated. L Charpentier 4 


C. Dany. 
Sept. r. 


1 fr. 


The Australasian Constitution. Ilustrated, J. de Mézeray. 

The Criminal Responsibility of Woman different from that of Man. 
G. Morache. 

J. F. M. O. Meding and George of Hanover. A. Raffalovich, . 

The Psychology of Proper Names. H. de Gallizr. 

Suzanne Giroust. Mme. Mary ae. 

Some Little-Known French Poets. C, Mauclair, 

Chinese Poetry. Concluded. L. Charpentier. 


Prof. 


Civilta Cattolica,—Via pb: Rirpetra 246, Rome. 25 frs. per annum. 
Sept. 7. 
The Present Duty of Italian Catholics. 
The First Consul ; the Concordat. Continued. 
The Ancient Book of Prayer. 
Studies in Patristic Literature. 
Sept. 2r. 
The Pope and the Revolution ; Thirty Years After. 
The Social Question and Christian Democracy. 
Haunted Houses, Continued. 
Father Thurston’s ‘‘ Holy Year. of Jubilee.” 





Ciudad de Dios.—ReAt Monasterio pet Escortat, Maprip. 

20 pesetas per annum. pt 5. 
San Hermenegildo and Historical Criticism. Guillermo Antolin. 
The Position of Electricity in Spain, Justo Fernandez. 
The Formula of the Union of Catholics. C. M. Saenz. 


Espafia Moderna,—Cuvgsta pe Santo peeve 16, Maprip. 
40 pesetas per annum. 
Spain in the Struggle Between the Anglo-Saxon ae Latin Races, Teo- 
baldo Elias Corpancho. 
Sociology in rg00, Adolfo Posada. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


Russevt Street. 1s. 8d 


F. Hart Nibbrig, Artist. Illustrated. P. H. van Moer-Kerken, 
long the Baltic. Illustrated. Geertruida Carelsen. 
The pone] Masters in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. Illustrated. Max 


Elsevier’s Golllustreerd Maandsehrift.=Lo ZAC, 46, GREAT 
pt 


Roose 
The International Congress of Publishers in Germany. With Portraits. J. 


e,A ormser. 
De Gids.—Lvuzac. 9s. Sept. 
Multatuli. C. Th. van Deventer 
ncerning Our Fortresses, C, D. H. Schneider. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


xnoum. Nos 


Dagny.—S'o 


emporance Lecture. Robert Tig oreted: 


\ | sant Wedding in Skane Fifty Vears Ago. Charlotte Nerman 


Dansk Tidskrift —< oresnsces tekr per annem 


August 


' tell Amarne Letters © JOqgenem 
biome Danish Seulpter, Th. Stein 
The Temple of Theseus at Athen: [i 1 


Voces ad Bayrewth, He 
. Rebation. berween Preme ane Luicghed «ff 


tee lene Dewelopenest of Rawle = AK 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. . 





Revue Socialiste.—27, Ruz pe at ton gae 4 Panis. t fr. so. Sept. 
Pensions for Workmen. : 


G.R 
Socialism and the Evolution of Political Ideas, C. Rappoport. 
‘The Church and the State. Continued. G, Sorel. 


Revue Universelle.—Lisrame Larousse, 17, Ruz MonTeaRNASSE, 
Paris. g0c. Sept. 7. 
Popular Art Education. Illustrated. E. Grosjean 
Tommereee, and Penal Colonisation in Siberia. 
eymu! 











































Maupin. ‘ 
Iliustrated. L. Van 


Sept. 14. 
The Russian Colonisation of Siberia. Illustrated. 
Geology and Photography. Illustrated. A. Robin. 


B. de Zenzinoff. 





Penitentiary Reform and the Prisons on the Seine. Illustrated. ‘M. 
Yvernés. Sep 
t. 24. 
Russia. Illustrated. J. . 
Compiégne. Illustrated. H. Castels, 
Penitentiary Reform and the Prisons on the Seine. Illustrated. M. 
Yvernés. 
The Savy (Steamship), Illustrated. H. D 
rz frs. per half- 


Université Catholique.—2s, Ruz pu Prat, Lyons. 
year. Sept. 15. 

St. Anselm. R. P. Rage 

Dante. Continued. P. 

St. Helena and the Relics of ~ ‘Hol Cross. Concluded. L. de Combes. 

Eurythmy and Harmony. Abbé Delfour. 


Nuova Antologia.—Via S. oe 7, Roms, 46 frs. per annum. 


Industrial Movements and Social Leghlation, Prof. A. Loria. 
XIX. Century Humorists in Germiay. Senator T. Massarani. 
An Excursion to Canton. pag E. Ferretti. 

Dante as Courtier. M. Scherill 

The Black Peril in France. Prof. C. Lombroso. 

“ The Eternal City.” The Editor. 


Pardon or Conditional Condemoatoa? Prof. E. Brusa. 
Neera. With Portrait. G. Menasci. 
Recollections of General Pianell. G. Ferrarelli. 
Mazzini’s Letters, 


Jessie White Mario. 
An Anglo-Italian Novelist. F. L. Pulle. 


Lectura.—Cervanres, 30, MADRID. 24 frs. per annum. Sept. 


Spaniards and Irishmen. Martin Hume. 
The Valley of Paular. Gonzalo J. de la Es >. 
The Evolution of the Catalan Theatre, R. P. Peres. 


Revista Portugueza,—Rva Nova vo ALmapA 74, Lisson. 15 frs. 
per annum. No. 47. 
Studies in Emigration. A. J. d’Araujo. 


The Cultivation of Tobacco in the Colonies J. Henriques. 


The Utility of Colonies. H. de V 


Reformed Words. A. W. Stellwagen. 

Instruction in the Dutch oe in South Africa, *874-1899. Dr. N. 
Mansvelt. 

School and Play. J.C 

More about Our rictoral $ -— J. A. 

Trade and Industry in Se in 
Falkenburg. 


Woord en Beeld.—Exrven F. Bonn, Haartem. 
Sept. 


Dr. Lodewijk Mulder. With Portrait. W.G. van Nowhuys. 
Schouwen ; Sketch of Dutch Life. Hlustrated. Henri M. Dekking. 


the Frighteenth Century. Ph. 


16s. per annum. 


Finsk Tidskrift.—Heismworons No. ¢ 
Aas Nietasche : Prophet or Charlatan! Th. Rein 
Studies in Drama. Continued Emil Hasselblatt. 


Pree Institutions BR. Alltid Warar 
Rudolf Lindsay, Hanne Li 
Johan Gasal Preseras, MO 
Dev Newew® Ag titreot sc, Caprpriama. 


” oh por aneem = Aug 
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Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. Oct. 
Dartmoor Prison: His Majesty’s Unwilling Guests. Illustrated. H. L. 


Adam. ‘ : 
Sports That make the Man. Illustrated. Sir Thomas Lipton. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmittan. 1s. Oct. 
The Locomotive Engineer. Illustrated. Cleveland Moff:tt. 


School Board Gazette.—Bemrose. 1s. Sept. 
The Science of Education. 
Sir John Gorst on Education. 
School World.—Macmiuay. 6d. Oct. 
The Co-ordination of the Teaching of Elementary Mathematics and Physics. 
W. D. Eggar. 
Modern Experiments in Education. K : q &’ 
Simple Apparatus for Practical Wotk in: Magnetism and Electricity. 
Illustrated. H. E. Hadley. 
Sir John Gorst on Educational Principles. 
Science Gossip.—110, Stranv. 6d. Sept. 
Tilustrated. ‘Walter Wesché. 
Illustrated. Continued. E. G. Wheler. 


A 


Flies Proper. strated. 
Classification of British Ticks. 
The Mycetozoa. Illustrated. J. Ss. oh ng 
An Introduction to British Spiders, Illustrated, Continued. Frank P. 





Smith. 
Butterflies of the Palzarctic Region. Illustrated. Continued. Henry C,. 
Lang. 
Scottish Geographical agen ine.—Epwarp Sranrorp. 
ugust. 
The Teaching of Geography. Elisée Reclus. 3 
The First Topographical Survey of Scotland. C. G. Cash. 
France and the ‘Penetration of the 9 op Sudan. 
Sept. 
Mountains. With Diagrams.. Prof. Joined Geikie. 
The German South Polar Expedition. William S. Bruce. 
The Work and Equipment for Earth Magnetism and Meteorology of the 
German South Polar Expedition. . Dr. Fr. Bidlingmaier. 
The Bacteriological Work of the German South Polar Expedition. Dr. 
ans Gazert. 
Antarctic Climate: 
France and the Penetration of the Central Sudan. Concluded. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—SAmpson Low. 1s. Oct. 

A Herse-Fair Pilgrimage. Illustrated. E. S. Nadal. , 
Thomas Carlyle. W. C. Brownell. 

With the Cougar Hounds. Illustrated. Theodore Roosevelt. 

The United States Army. Continued. Illustrated. Francis V.-Greene. 


Smart Set.—o0, Freer Street, E.C. 1s. Oct. 
The Splendour of Dead Days. Marvin Dana. 


Strand Magazine.—Georce Newnes. 6d. Oct. 
How Cab, *Bus, and Tram-Car Drivers are tested in England and. America. 
Illustrated. : 
Is the Law Too Dear? Illustrated. Frederick Dolman. 
The Lost Land of England. Illustrated. 
The Jones-Hilliard Bicycle Sensation. Illustrated. Tertius Carr. 
E. W. Little; an Hour With a Bird-Doctor. Illustrated, F. Holmfield, 
Sandow in Plaster of Paris. Illustrated. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, Paternoster Row. 
Eisleben, Erfurt, and Eisenach. Illustrated. _ 
The vat Deadly Evils of To-day. With Portrait. 
es. 


1s. 6d. 


6d. . Oct. 


Rev. H. Pric2 


Dundee in Reformation, Revolution, and Reform. Continued. Illustrated. 
Mrs, Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 
Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. Oct. 


The Charities of Queens. Illustrated. Marie A. Belloc. 
Krishna ; India’s Darling. Illustrated. Dr. James Wells. 
Countess Augusta of Dartmouth. With Portrait. F. D. How. 
The Plantain. Dr. Hugh Macmillan. 


In the Footsteps of Florence Nightingale. Illustrated. Charles Middleton. 


Sunday Strand.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. Oct. 
My ——_ Deliverance from the Boxers. Continued. Illustrated, C. H. 
- §. Green, 

Sunday in the Trenches, South Africa. Illustrated. John Mackie. 
Bie — ” at Beaune; Religion and Wine. Illustrated. M. Dinorben 

riffith. 
The Day of Atonement. Illustrated. Rudolph de Cordova. 
The School for ;the Indigent Blind at Southwark. Illustrated. 

Charity Commissioner. 
<= Temple Bar.—Macwran. 1s. Oct. 

George Ticknor; an American Professor in Literary England. George 

aston. 
Mystic Music, Walter Richards. 
Notes in a Brittany Convent. Charlotte M. Mew. 
The Millenary of Alfred. H. E. Platt. 


Temple Magazine.—Horace MarsnHatt. 6d. Oct. 

At Work at Eighty and Ninety. Illustrated. Reginald Turner. 

Dr. Horton and His Work at an to Illustrated. A. F. White. 
Cornwall; a Reformatory and Workhouse on the Waves. 
Thekla Bowser. 

On the Yorkshire Moors. 


Special 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Leonard Graham. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Women Factory Workers, Clementina Black. 

Wealth and Its R sibilities. Rev, Silas K. Rocking. 

Mediand Hall; a Free Shelter for Homeless Men. Iilustrated. Arthur 
Welby. 


Theosophical Review.— 3, Lanauam Prace. ts. 
No Religion Higher than Truth. Alexander Fullerton, 
The Gospel of the Living Christ. G. R. 5. Mead. 
The Slavs; a Martyred Nation. A Russian. 
The Sikh Gurus. Continued, Bertram Keightley 
Dharma, or Eastern and Western Ideals. iss k. M. Green, 
Caste in East and West. Dr. A. A, Wells. 


Travel.—Horace Marswar.. 3d. Sept. 
A Medical Tour to the Bathing Resorts of the Rhine Provinces ; Interview 
with Dr. Lunn. Illustrated. 
see Zealand ; the World’s Wonderland, Illustrated. E. A. Reynolds. 
Ball 


Khartoum. Illustrated. Geo. G. Gray. 
Glim of Australian Exploration. Illustrated. Rev. J. Bryant. 
St. Maurice and Its Abbey. Illustrated. Mrs. cE] we Blond, 


Sept. 


The New Railway to Chamonix. Illustrated. .C. E, Johnstone. 
Airolo and Faido on the San Gotthard. Illustrated. Mrs, E. M. Lynch. 


Universal and Ludgate Magazine.—18, Cocksrur Srreer. 6d. 
Sept 


| . 
Scenes in the House. Illustrated. ‘Thomas Cox Meech, 
The Indian and His Canoe. Illustrated. Earl Mayo. 
The Art of Fencing in Paris. Illustrated. . Percival Vilas. 
Rev. J. M. Bacon; a Real Sky-Pilot. Illustrated. R. Blathwayt. 
Omdurman. Illustrated. Geo. G. Gray. 
Colonial Patriotism in New Zealand. Illustrated. F. D’A. C. de Lisle. 
The Northern Mill Operatives... Illustrated... Howard Hensman. 


Werner’s Magazine.—43, East 19TH Street, New York. 
2 dols. per.ann. . Sept. 
Handel’s ‘‘ Angels Ever Bright and Fair.” F. H. Tubbs. 
Count Tolstoy: T. Seltzer. 


Westminster Review.—3, —_ BuiLpIncs, ADELPHI. 2s. 6d. 


Universal Peace. F, A. White. 

Liberals, Forward! March !! 

The Agnostic Agony. Francis Grierson. 

The “ Paolo and Francesca” Tragedy. Horace Seal, 

A Peaceful Revolution. Thomas Fitzpatrick. 

The Aboriginal Natives of North-West Western Australia and the Admin- 
istration of Justice. Charles W. Slaughter. 

The Influence of Arabia on North Africa, the Persian Gulf, and India. 
A. T. Fraser. 

Sugar-Growing in Behar. F. B. Bradley-Birt. 

How the Trade of the West- Indies might be developed. 

The Intolerable Situation in Rome. Giovanni Dalla Vecchia. 

The Gentle More. 5S. E. Saville. 

Experts. H. I. Monro. 

Misunderstanding and Misstatements. Lady Grove. 


Wide World Magazine.—Gerorce Newnes. 6d. Oot. 
The Great Boer War. Continued. Illustrated. Dr. A. Conan Doyle: 
A Cycle Ride in Central Africa. Illustrated. J. A. Bailey. 
The Descent of the Bottomless Pit in Derbyshire. Illustrated. Ernest A. 


Bak 
Illustrated. Capt. A. Dreyfus. 


aker,. 
Five Years of ee Life. 
How They act the Ramayana. Illustrated. Capt. R. G. Burton. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. Oct. 
Over London in a Balloon. Illustrated... Frederick A. Talbot. 
Malta. Illustrated. C. de Thierry. e 
Ping-Pong or Table-Tennis, Illustrated. Walter Harrison. 
Wheat ; the Maker.of National|Power..; Illustrated. .R. W. Dunham. 
The Itchen; Its Memories of Izaak Walton and Charles Kingsley. 
Illustrated. Vincent Thorne. 
Mrs. Hitchcock ;,a Lady Miner at -Klondyke.  ; Illustrated. C. Lang Niel. 
Woman at Home.—Hopper anv Stovcuton. 6d. Oct. 
Our Popular Queen Consort. Illustrated. Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 
‘rhe Gambling Habits of Society Women. Illustrated. Looker-on. 
Should Wives have Professions? Illustrated. Mrs. E. T. Cook. 
Womanhood.—s, Acar Street, Stranp. 6d. Sept. 
The Empress Frederick, _ Illustrated. Guy Cadogan Rothery. 
Caithness Crofters. Christina M. Bacon. 


World’s Work.—Dovusrepay, Pace Anp Co., New York. 25 cents. 
5 


pt. 
Building an American Bridge in Burma. Illustrated. J. C. Turk. 
Frederick D. Tappen. William Justus Boies 
The Bg me of Civil Government in Porto Rico. Illustrated. William 
. Hunt. 
The Celtic; the Biggest Ship. Chalmers Roberts. 
Financing Trusts. E. J. Edwards. 
The Remarkable Work of the Arnold Arboretum. Sylvester Baxter. 
A Successful Page-Printing Telegraph. Illustrated. Maximilian Foster. 
Emerson McMillin ; a Leader’of Modern Industry. With Portrait. Arthur 
Goodrich. 
Luther Burbank; a Maker of New Fruits and Flowers. 
Liberty H. Bailey. 
Saving Boys from Crime. Lillie H. French. 
The Unknown Writer and the Publishers. An Unknown Writer. 
Preparing the Philippine Islands for Civilisation. Walter H. Page. 


Illustratea. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Young Man.—Horace Mansnatt. gd. Oct. 
Police Court and Its Problems; Interview with Thos. 
Illustrated. E. J. 
The Young Scotsman of To-day, Edward Garrett. 
Seeing Other Lands. Illustrated. John Foster Fraser 
Commerce and Character ; a Chat with Thomas Smith. 


THE GERMAN 


Holmes. 


Miustrated. E. J 


und Neue Welt.—DBewzicer ann Co., E:nvsrepetn. go Pf. Aug. 
Miramar. Illustrated. J. Odenthal. 
Geld. Dr. L. Techaker. 
The Sim Tunnel. Illustrated. Prof. F. W. Sprecher, 
The End of the World in Astronomy and Physics. P. Schirholz. 
| Mosquitoes and Malaria. 
Daheim.—Veinacen uno Kiasine, Leirzic. 20 Pf. Sept. 7. 
Schloss Johannisberg. Illustrated. Dr. C. Spielmann. 
Hans Freiherr von und zu Aufsess and the Germanic Museum. With 
Portrait. Prof. E. Heyck. 


Sept. 14. 
The Early History of German East Africa, H. Berger. 
Schloss Konigsberg. Illustrated. Agnes Harder. 


Sept. a1. 
Caroline Herschel. R. Busch. 
Gibraltar. Illustrated. E. von Hesse-Wartegg. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pusrer, Recenssvrec. 
Vorarlberg. Illustrated. A. H, 

Our Family Names. f: von der Au. 

The Empress Frederick. Illustrated. A. von Groote. 


Deutsche Revue.—Devtscne Vertacs-AnsTALt, STUTTGART. 
‘ 6 Mks, per qr. Sept. 
Italy and the Triple Alliance. Italian Diplomat. 
ooh ne of the Emperor and Empress Frederick. Sir Richard 
‘emple. 
New Suns. Leo Brenner. 
A Word to Alexander I. on Russian Education. Prof. F. Bienemann. 
Autobiographical. Concluded. Justus von Gruner, 
Mysterious Deaths in History. Dr. Cabanés. 
Munkacsy Continued. F. W. Ilges. 
nm Louisa and Lombard. Concluded. Dr. B. Krieger. 
he International Association of Academies at Paris. H. Diels. 
Leopold yon Ranke and Varnhagen von Ense. Concluded. 
Wiedemann. 
Balloon-Meteorology. Dr. C. Kassner. 
The Beginning and End of Thought. Dr. C. Below. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesrtper Pagret, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 


Sept. 
The Rabieenth Century and the History of the World. Concluded. W. 
ilthey. 
Malaysia. Caeied: Ernst Haeckel. 
The Punishment of Crime. Prof. R. von Hippel. 
City Government in Ancient Rome. Continued. Otto Seeck. 
The Bunsen Family 
The Empress Frederick. J. R. 
Wilhelm Raabe. W. Paetow. 


Deutsche Worte.—Lancecasse 15, Vienna, VIII./1. 1 Mk. Sept. 
John Bellers. Leo Kestenberg. 
Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keit’s Nacur., Leirzic. 


German Watering-Places. C. Falkenhorst. 
The Quezal. Illustrated. R.Cronau 


40 Pf. Heft 17. 


De: Fe 


50 Pf. Heft rz. 


Wire-Rope Railways. Illustrated. W. Berdrow. 
Brazil. ilustrated. E. Heyck. 
Deep Sea Life. Dr. K. Lampert. 
Gesellschaft.—E. Pierson, DrespEN. 75 Pf. Sept. 
China. Polytropos. 
Wilhelm Raabe. Paul Gerber. 
Bayreuth and Munich. Arthur Seidl. 
Dr. Kerschensteiner and the Munich Schools. H. Junge. 


Grenzboten.—F. W. Grunow, Lerpzic, 1 Mk. Sept. 5. 
Local Government in England. 
The Housing and Land Questions in Greater Berlin. Continued. 
Goethe and Frankfurt a/M. 
Sept. 12. 
The Hungarian Elections. 
English Local Government. Continued. 
Sept. 19. 
The Housing and Land Questions in Greater Berlin. Concluded. 
English Local Government. Continued. 
The Beginnings of Dutch ipatacape Feeding A. Philippi. 
Sept. 26. 
English Local.Government. Continued. 
Consumption and Its Treatment. C. Jasper. 
Admiral de Ruyter and the Dutch Merchants. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 
The Porcelain Monument to Frederick Augustus III. of Saxony. 
trated. F. E. Kéhler-Hausen. 
Arts and Crafts at the Paris Salons. Illustrated. 
A French Opinion on the Foreign Modern Furniture at the Paris Exhibition. 
Illustrated. L. 


t Mk. Sept. 
I}lus- 
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Young Woman,—Horace Marsuate. 4d. 
Oct 
Kings and the Camera; a Chat with J. Russell, the 
Illustrated. E. | 
Lady Cooks; 


MAGAZINES. 
Monatsschrift far Stadt und Land.—E. Uvovr: 


s Mk. os Pf. Sept.*+~— 
rand Christian Morals. 'r. ) 
issionary Societies in the Protectorates. U. 
H Lobedan 
Elisabeth Lorentzen. 


Royal Photographer. 


How They train. Dora M. Jones. 


n, Lerezra, 


The ¢ long 
German 

Munich Art Exhibition. 
Pastor Johannes Geibel 


von Hassell. 


Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Duerz, Srurrcarr. a5 Pf. Sept. 7. 
The Hamburg Strike. Rosa Luxemburg 
The Trade Union Movement. W. Déwell. 
dept. 14. 
The Bernstein Revision ; Opportunism in Practice. Parvus 


The Literary Remains of Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, and F. Lassalle. 
F. Mehring. 
The Trade Unions and the Strike in the American Steel Trade. J. Franz. 


Sept. 21. 
Wilhelm Raabe. D,. Bach, 
Opportunism, Continued. Parvus. 


Nord und Siid,—Scutesiscne Vertacs-AnsTAtt, Brestav. 2 Mks. 
Sept. 

Hugo Salus. With Portrait. Karl Bienenstein. 

East and West. Hans Lindau. 

Captain Mahan on the American War with Spain. 
Bieberstein. 

A Half-Hour’s Reading Lesson. Gustav Kil. 

Karl Friedrich Zéllner. E. Sokal. 


Socialistische MensteheRernk rayeere. 85a, Bertin, W. 50 Pf. 
sept. 


The Budget. A. Fendrich. 

How is Scientific Socialism possible? W. Heine, 
‘The Theory of Commercial Crises and Overproduction. Dr. C. Schmidt. 
The Tariff Question. E. Bernstein. 

The Agrarian Movement and the Centre. 
The Social Democratic Press, R. Calzer. 
The Housing Programme of German Social Democracy. 


Stein der Weisen.—A. Hart.esen, Vrenna. 
The Physiognomy of Mars. Dr. D. 


A. Rogalla von 


Max Schippel. 


P. Kampffmeyer. 
so Pf. Heft 7. 


The South African Gold Mines. Illustrated. 

Mont Blanc Glaciers. S. L. 

Cosmetics. Illustrated. » 
Heft 8. 


The Existence of Planets outside Our Solar System. * 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach,—Herper, Freisurc, BADEN, 
to Mks, 80 Pf. per ann. Sept. 
The Saviour in His Intercourse with Man. M. Meschler. 
The Development of Modern Morphology and Its Microscopic Branches, 
C. Wasmann. 
Moral Theology and Its Methods. A, Lehmkuhl. 
The Library of Nicholas V. J. Hilgers. 
Prince Kropotkin. Concluded. S. von Dunin-Borkowski. 
Ueber Land und Bogie -Desretas ASAP AaRAAT, STUTTGART. 
12 eit 2. 
The Streetvendors of Paris. Illustrated. E. Troimaux. 
Reminiscences. Julius Stinde. 
The Riga Celebration. Illustrated. Dr. A, Olinda. 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben and ‘‘ Deutschland iiber Alles.” 
The Danube Canal Line of the Vienna ;City Railway. Illustrated. M. 
Weinberg. 
Motor Trains. Illustrated. H. Krieger. 
Who was the Author of the Libretto of ‘‘ The Magic Flute”? L. Holthof, 
Die Zeit. —GUnTHERGASSE 1, VIENNA 1X./3. 50 Pf. Sept. 7. 
The Cost of the S. African War. W. F. Brand. 
The German Tariff. Dr. R. Hotowetz. 
Wilhelm Raabe. E. Heilborn. 
Sept. 14, 
Johannes von Miquel. H. von Gerlach, 
The Hungarian Reichstag, 1896-1901. Arpad. 
Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst,—E. A. Seemann, Lerrzic. 


26 Mks. per ann. Sept. 
Wilhelm Triibner. Illustrated. Karl Voll. 
Statues by Stefan Godl. Illustrated. B. Daun. 


The Recent Discoveries at Pompeii. Illustrated. R. Engelmann. 
Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft,—BreitKorr 


unpD HAERTEL, Lerpz1G. 10 Mks. perann, Sept. 
Impressions of Bayreuth. Max Koch. 
The London Opera-Season. J. A. Fuller Maitland. 
A Note from Delphi. C. F. Abdy Williams. 
Zukunft.—Maximitian Harpen, Berwin. 50 Pf. Sept 7. 


Crime and Punishment. K. Jentsch. 
Sept. 14. 
Hohkénigsburg. Otto Piper. ; 
Sept. 21. 
German Social Reform. L. Stein. 
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'THE Review oF REVIEws. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Annales des Sciences Politiques. —108, BouLEVARD SAINT-GERMAIN, 
1 3 frs. 50 c. pt. 
Queen Victoria. M. Rip 


Association and Asrisltare D. Zolla. 
Antwi F. Mau 
The Isthmian Canal. ” P, Lefébure. 
Moresnet. With Map. R. Dollot. 
Art du ThéAtre,—28, Rue ve Ricnetiev, Paris. 1 fr.75 c. Sept. 
The Paris Conservatoire. Jules Huret. 
Apropos of the Conservatoire. Prof. de Féraudy. 
The Conservatoire. Mario. 
“Le Légataire Universel.’’ Georges Pfeiffer. Illustrated. 
Othello. Illustrated. 
The Japanese Theatre. Illustrated. L. Jadot. 
Association Catholique.—r4, Rue be L’ApBaye, Paris. 2 frs. ‘Sept. 


“‘ Harmonies Economiques ” by F. Bastiat. C, Sentroul. 
Labour Inspection. Concluded. Abbé C. de nei 
Communal Life. Abbé Bélorgey. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Kixc scene STREET, STRAND. 
20s. per annum. Sept. 
Garibaldi in Italian Literature. E. Rod. 
Anton Rubinstein. M. Delines. 
The Contemporary German Drama. E. de Morsier. 
The Dreyfus Case. E. Tallichet. 


‘|Correspondant.—3:, Ruz Saint-Guittaume, Paris. 2 frs. 50. 
pt. ro. 
Nationalism and the Papacy. F. Carry. 
The Army. Maurice Buret. 
M. de Boislecomte. Vte. de Boislecomte. 
The Social Work of the Empress Frederick. L. Fiedler. 
Gendarmes 
Colardeau. L. Lavedan. i 
The Assassination of President McKinley, R. Lavollée. 
Malta and Gibraltar. With Map. 
Three Weeks at Metz. General X. 
A Community of Blind Sisters. A. Boucher. 
Montalem! uet. 
Mr. Gladstone as Minister of Finance. A. Raffalovitch. 
Colombia and Venezuela. With Map. A. Redier. 


Journal des Economistes.—r14, Rue Ricuexiev, Paris. 
t. 

The Chamber of Deputies, rg900-r90r. A. Liesse. 

The Work of the Chambers of Sanenares. M. Rouxel. 

Agrarian Crises in Italy. P. Ghi 

Speculation in the Low Conntries | in the x6th Century. A. E. Sayous. 


Ménestrel.—2 is, Ruz Vivienne, Paris. 30c. Sept. 1, 8, 15, 22. 
Musical Interpreters of the rgth Century. Continued. . Paul d’Estrées. 


Mercure de France.—1s, Rug DE L’ EcHaupé-SAINT-GERMAIN, Paris, 
2 frs. pt. 

Truth. J. de Gaultier. ag 

Leconte de Lisle before the Revolution of 1848. M. A. Leblond. 

An Alliance with Hungary. R. Chélard. 


Monde Moderne.—s, Rue Sr. Benofr, Paris. 
Mycenaean Remains. Illustrated. J. de Limeuil. 
Arabic Embroidery. Illustrated. Paul Crouzet. 
Lumbering. Illustrated. A. Fureteur. 

Chardin. Illustrated. L. Dimier. 

Genoa. Illustrated. A. Ribaux. 

Photography and Publicity. Illustrated. A, Melandri. 
Racine at Port Royal. Illustrated: L. Séché 

The Wagnerian Theatre. Illustrated. B. H. "Gausseron. 
The Vosges Glaciers. Illustrated. S.'Meunier. 


Nouvelle Revue.—:8, King Wittiam STREET, STRAND, 
55 frs. per annum, Sept. r. 
The Icelandic Question. D. Maury. 
British Liberalism. L. Jadot. 
A Russian Mystic. O. Lourie. 
The Evolution of French Journalios. 


The Origins of the Modern Bainea” 
Two otieet Letters of Crispi. a 


a Macler. 
The Battle of Fontenoy. L. d’Haucour. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, BouLevarp Poissonnizre, 
Paris. 2frs.50c. August 31. 
Urbain Rattazzi. Continued. Mme. Rattazzi. 
From Bakunin to Count Tolstoy. J. Steens. 
Gibraltar. P. Pourot. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Golgaiales.—s6, Rue CassetTs, Paris. 


3 frs. soc. 


t fr. 50c. Sept. 


E. Pilon. 
E, Linihac. 


Sept. 1. 
A he gaa ge H. Lorin. 
Indo-China. 
Arabia. eg Wg FA “Abril. 
Sept. 15. 


France and Colombia. R. de Caix. 


i 
The Ivory Coast and the Hostains-d’Ollene Mission. A. Fleu:imont. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue’ pe Serne, Paris, 1 fr. Sept. 16 
Woman Labour in Belgium. A. Julin. 
Women and Alcoholism. Mme. J. Keilhoff. 
Social Settlements, P. Escard, 

Revue de l’Art.—28, Rue pu Mont-Tuasor, Paris. 7 frs. 50 ¢. 


Sept. 

Illustrated. Henri Bouchot. 
Illustrated. L. de Fourcaud. 
Illustrated. Continued. Gustave Macon. 


English Women and Their Painters. 
Antoine Watteau. Continued. 
Art in the House of Condé. 


Recent Acquisitions at the Louvre. Illustrated. Continued. M. Nicolle, 
Flemish Tapestry. Illustrated, EF. Miintz. 

Opera Librettos. M. Fiérens-Gevaert. 

Philibert Delorme. Illustrated. L. Dimier. 

Revue Blanche.—23, Boutevarp pes ITALIENS, Paris. 1 fr. Sept. 1. 


G. Kahn. 
Continued. Richard Wagner. 


Sept. 15. 
Chinese Intellect. A. Ular. 
Beethoven. Continued. Richard Wagner. 


Revue Chrétienne.—r1, Avenve pe 1’OsseRvATOIRE, Panis. 
1o frs. per annum. Sept. 


Parnassus and Parnassian Aesthetics. 
Beethoven. 


Equalit L. Monod. 

Henry Drummond. E. Robert. 

psa De in Africa. E. Allégret. 

The Church in the United States. A. Schinz. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc WittrAm Street, STRAND. 
62 frs. per annum. Sept. 1. 
The New Tendencies of the German Army. X.X.X. 
The Drama ; the Mechanism of Modern Life. Le Vicomte d’Avenel. 
The French Coast Line and Seaports of the Channel. C. Lenthéric. 


A Poet Musician. C. om 
A Revolutionary Timbrel. Vicomte de Vogiié. 
Sept. 15. 
The New Dictionary of the French Language. G. Paris. 
Princess Lieven. E. Daudet. 
The Algerian Colonists. M. Rouire. 


British Caricature. A, Filon. 
In Cornwall, A. Suarés. 


Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, Rue Sourrtor, Paris. 
per annum. Sept. 

Mathematics and Political Economy. E. Bouvier. 

Socialism and Sociology. C. M. Limousin. 

The Idea of the State. Continued. M. Heins. 


Revue Francaise de le V'Etranger et des Colonies.—se, RUE DE LA 


20 frs, 


VicTorRE, Paris. 2 frs. Sept. 
The Ivory Coast. C. 
Tunis. 5S. 
Gold in Madagascar. J. Servigny. 
Railways in America. P. Barré. 
Revue Générale.—16, Ruz Tagvasunans, Brussets. 12 frs. per annum 
ept 


Russia and Finland. Concluded. J. Leclercq. 
The Encyclical ‘‘ Graves de Communi.” A. Castelein. 
Rousseau and Madame de Genlis. E. Coz. 


“Poor Henry ” by Hartmann von Auz. H. Glaesener. 


Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale.—s, Rue pe Mézréres, 
ARIS. 3 frs. Sept. 
Differentiation, Heredity, etc., in Nature. -C. Bougleé. 
Ancient and Modern Ethics. G. Cantecor. 
The Reform of University Education P. Lapie. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Ruz pes Sainrs-Pires, Paris. 
tfr.50c. Szpt. x. 
The Law of Association. 
The Church. Continued. R. P. Constant. 
The Philosophy of Malebranche. L. Toesca. 
School Democracy. R. Jeannel. 
Sept. 15. 
Freethought. Continued. J. Fébre. 
The Church. Continued. . P. Constant. 
Malebranche. Continued. L. Toesca. 
Revue de Paris.—Asuer, 13, Beprorp Street, STRAND. 60 frs. per 
annum. Sept. 1. 
The Return to the Tuileries in 1815. Vicomte de Reiset. 
Ambrose Paré. Dr. Folet. 
A Tour through Ireland. H. Potez. 
A Turkish Embassy to Paris, 1797. M. Herbette. 
Reply to M. Michel Bréal ; and His Rejoinder. 


Sept. 15. 
Roncevaux. F. Paris. 
a de La Valligre. J. Lemoine and A. Lichtenberger. 
New Siberia. . de Tizac, 
Officialism. R. Favareille. 


A Franco-Turkish Conflict, 1857, 
The Second Imperial Visit. 


Baronne de Fontmagne. 
E. Lavisse. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—;, Rve ve Méziéres, Paris. 


3 frs. Sept. 10. 
The New Servian Constitution. 
The Free Ports. A. Redier. 
Maritime Defence and Algeria. 
The Problem of Political Representation. S. de La Chapelle. 
Christian Anarchism. A. E. Sayous. 
The Equalisation of Military Service. Col. Odizr. 
M. de Witte. A. Dariac. 
The Industrial Development of Russian Poland since 1871. 
Revue des Revues.—12, Avenve ve c’Oréra, Paris. 1 fr. 
The Sexual Question. Count L. Tolstoy. 
TheCongo. Concluded. Serge Basset and * * * 
The Songs of German Students. Concluded. Ernest Tissot. 
The Capture of Women in Anthropology. M. Zaborowski. 


C. Dany. 
Sept. r. 


Recent Literary Manifestations in France. C. Mauclair. 
A New Remedy for Baldness. Dr. L. Caze. 
Daniel French, Sculptor. Illustrated. H. Savigny. 


The Evolution of Chinese Poetry. Illustrated. L. Charpentier. 
ept. 15. 

The Australasian Constitution. Illustrated. J. de Mézeray. 

‘The Criminal Responsibility of Woman different from that of Man. 
G. Morache. 

J. F. M. O. Meding and George of Hanover. A. Raffalovich, 

The Psychology of Proper Names. H. de Gallizr. 

Suzanne Giroust. Mme. Mary Summer. 

Some Little-Known French Poets. C. Mauclair. 

Chinese Poetry. Concluded. L. Charpentier. 


Prof. 
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Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pe Ricnetrev, Paris. x fr. soc. Sept. 
Pensions for Workmen. G. Rouanet. 
Socialism and the Evolution of Political Ideas. C. Rappoport. 
‘The Church and the State. Continued. G., Sorel. 
Revue Universelle. ate LARoussE, 17, Ruz MONTPARNASSE, 

PAKIS. 50c. Sept. 7. 
Popular Art Education. secnied E. 
Transportation and Penal Colonisation in Siberia. 
Keymulen. 


Grosjean- Maupin. - 
lliustrated. L. Van 


Sept. 14. 
The Russian Colonisation of Siberia. Illustrated. 
Geology and Photography. Illustrated. A. Robin. 
Penitentiary Reform and the Prisons on the Seine. 
Yvernés. 


B. de Zenzinoff. 
Illustrated. M. 


Sept. 2z. 
Russia. Illustrated. J. Legros. 
Compiégne. Illustrated. H. Castels. 
Penitentiary Reform and the Prisons on the Seine. 
Yvernés. 
The Savoy (Steamship). 


Illustrated. M. 


Illustrated. H. Desmarest 


Université Catholique.—2zs, Rve pu Prat, Lyons. 1:1 frs. per half- 
year. Sept. 15. 

St. Anselm. R. P. Ragey. 

Dante. Continued. P. Fontaine. 

St. Helena and the Relics-of the Holy Cross. Concluded. L. de Combes. 


Eurythmy and Harmony. Abbé Delfour. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Civilta Cattolica,.—Via p: Rieetra 246, Rome. 25 firs. per annum. 
Sept. 7. 
The Present Duty of Italian Catholics. 
The First Consul ; the Concordat. Continued. 
The Ancient Book of Prayer. 
Studies in Patristic Literature. 
Sept. 2r. 
‘The Pope and the Revolution ; Thirty Years After. 
The Social Question and Christian Democracy. 
Haunted Houses. Continued. 
Father Thurston’s ‘‘ Holy Year of Jubilee. 


” 


Nuova Antologia,—Via S. VitaLe 7, Rome. 46 frs. per annum. 


Sept 1. 

Industrial Movements and Social Legislation. Prof. A. Loria. 

XIX. Century Humorists in Germay. Senator T. Massarani. 

An Excursion to Canton. Illustrated. E. Ferretti. 

Dante as Courtier. M. Scherillo. 

The Black Peril in France. Prof. C. Lombroso. 

“The Eternal City.” The Editor. 
Sept. 

Pardon or Conditional Cantemeetiee | ? 

Neera. With Portrait. G. Menasci. 

Recollections of General Pianell. G. Ferrarelli. 

Mazzini’s Letters. Jessie White Mario. 

An Anglo-Italian Novelist. F. L. Pulle. 


»: prof. E. Brusa. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet Escortat, Maprip. 
20 pesetas perannum. Sept 5. 
‘San Hermenegildo and Historical Criticism. Guillermo Antolin. 
The Position of Electricity in Spain. Justo Fernandez. 
‘The Formula of the Union of Catholics. C. M. Saenz. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvesra pe Santo Dominco 16, Maprip. 
40 pesetas per annum. Sept. 
Spain in the Struggle Between the Anglo-Saxon and Latin Races. Teo- 
baldo Elias Corpancho. 
‘Sociology in rg00, Adolfo Posada. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac, 46, Great 
RussE.Lt STREET. 1s. 8d. Sept. 


F. Hart Nibbrig, Artist. Illustrated. P. H. van Moer-Kerken. 

Along the Baltic. Illustrated. Geertruida Carelsen. 

The Dutch Masters in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. 
Rox ses. 

The International Congress of Publishers in Germany. 

é@ « A. Wormser. 


Illustrated. Max 


With Portraits. J. 


De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. 


C. Th. van Deventer. 
C. D. H. Schneider. 


Sept. 


Multatuli. 
Concerning Our Fortresses. 


Lectura,—CERVANTES, 30, MApRID. 24 frs. per annum. Sept. 
Spaniards and Irishmen. Martin Hume. 
The Valley of Paular. Gonzalo J. de la Espada. 


The Evolution of the Catalan Theatre. R. P. Peres. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova vo Atmapa 74, Lisson. 15 fis 
perannum. No. 47. 

Studies in Emigration. A. J. d’Araujo. 

The Cultivation of Tobacco in the Colonies. 

The Utility of Colonies. H. de V. 


J. Henriques. 


MAGAZINES. 


Reformed Words. A. W. Stellwagen. 

Instruction in the Dutch Language in South Africa, +874-1899. Dr. N 
Mansvelt. 

School and Play. J. C. G, Grase. 

More about Our Electoral System. J. A. van Gilse. 

Trade and Industry in Holland in the Eighteenth 
Falkenburg. 


Century. Ph. 


Boun, HAARLEM. 16s. 
Sept. 

Dr. Lodewijk Mulder. With Portrait. 

Schouwen ; Sketch of Dutch Life. Illustrated. 


Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. per annum. 


W. G. van Nouhuys. 
Henri M. Dekking. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny.—SrockHoitm. No. s. 

A Temperance Lecture. Robert Tigerstedt. 
A Peasant Wedding in Skane Fifty Years Ago. Charlotte Nerman. 

Dansk Tidskrift.—Corennacen. 
‘The Tell-Amarna Letters G. Jorgensen. 
Evens ; Danish Sculptor. Th. Stein. 
‘The Temple of Theseus at Athens. J. 
Wagner and Bayreuth, G. Hetsch. 
The Relations between France and England. C. K. 
The Inner Development of Russia. C. K. 


12kr. perannum, August. 


L. Ussing. 
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Finsk Tidskrift.—Hetsincrors. No. 4. 
Friedrich Nietzsche; Prophet or Charlatan? Th. Rein 
Studies in Modern Drama. Continued. Emil He rsselbl: att. 
Free Institutions. R. Alltid Warar. 
Rudolf Lindau. Hanna Lindberg. 
Johan Gustaf Frosterus. M. G. Schybergson. 
Kringsjaa.—Der Norske AKTIEFOOLAG, 
2kr. perannum. Aug. 3t. 
Catchpenny Literature. Hjalmar Christensen. 
Maksim Gorjki. With Portrait. 


CHRISTIANIA. 


Sept. 15. 
Knut Hamsun as a Dramatist. Hjz oa Christensen. 
“Ghosts.” Hjalmar Christensen. 
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Nordisk Tidskrift.—Srocxuotm. rokr. perannum. No, 3 Social Tidskrift.—Strocxuotm. 2kr. 75 ére per annum. No. 6, 
Deaf-Mute Education in Sweden. Eredrile Nordin, -aeseeo 1o8 4 Soraa vga Te ania 9g Mie 
Modern Swedish Art. lensoan, ; eg scapabey nc Shag Sua cineascnah 
Brain and Soul. Tilustrated~ Tener Wanscher. The Danish and the Swedish Co-operative Congresses. G. H. von Koch, 
Edmund Gosse’s Northern Studies. Sunny Frykholm. Leading Men of the Danish Co-operative Society. With Portraits. 
Rural Conditions in Finland. N. C. Fredriksen. The Co-operative Movement in Sweden. 
Tilskueren.—CorenHAGEN, 12kr. per annum. August. 
‘Samtiden.—Corennacen. skr. perannum. No. 1. Goethe. Georg Brandes. _ 
The Development and Mission of the Scandinavians. Oscar Montelius, Finland and North Scheswig. Hans Raeder. 
Edward Munch. Jens Tha Dankvart Dreyer. Karl Madsen. 
PO a aoe Soe Nis America = shina. ge seca 
* 4 Gustave Flaubert. . Christensen. 
Correspondence between J. S, Welhaven and Camilla Collett. Sept. 
Oldtime Illustrations. Gerhard Munthe. t Press and Public. Vilh. Lassen. 
William Shakespeare. Christian Collett. Obituary Notices in the Sixteenth Century. Froels Lund. 
The Dutch People according to Ludyig Holberg. V. O. The Organisation of State Functions. A. M. Duvantier. 
French and English. Auguste Breal. French Public Universities. P, Munch, 
Istoritcheskii Viestnik.—Sr. Perersspurc, A.S.Suvorin wept. Russkoe Bagatsvo.—Sr. ig oergta SPASSKAYA 1 BACKAvaya, 
Recollections of N. I. Mamayef. Continued. * ugust, 
=~ ae a ee N. g Lig ewes san pier ae yo greg be ea Concluded. P. G. Mizhuyef. 
he Teachings of the Slavophiles. . P. Petrof. rospecting for Gold. A. Miagkof. 

On the Track of the Famine. V. L. Yakhimof. The Subjective Method in Sociology. V. Tchernof. 
Bismarck in Moscow. V. Putsikovitch. Japanese Workmen in the Fisheries of North Japan. L. V. 
The City ype oz ose Matrosof. . ‘ Russki weap Moscow, Maraya DMiTROVKA, 

P BOZNI,—sStT. PETERSBURG, LIGOVKA, 25. Sept. ept. 
The Russo-German Commercial Treaty. Prof. A. Skvortsof. J The Modern Russian Lyfic. Concluded. V. F. Savodnik. 
Anthropology as a Science and Study. Dr. Rudolph Martin. Impressions on the March in China. I. E. Ivanof. 
Sketches from the History. of Political Economy. _M. Tugan-Baranovsky. The Psychology of Nations; A. M. 
The People’s Palace in Berlin. ‘0. B, The Home of the Normans. Continued, E. L. Markof. 











SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM FOR THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 





To the Manager REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” sr bd pee 
Mowbray House, Norsolk ‘Streets Landing TRC: DGG s. iawicseciscnce di cteeuy 
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For which I enclose Eight Shillings and Sixpence (or 10.75 Francs). 





SPECIAL OFFER OF PICTURES TO SUBSCRIBERS.—If any one will send us a special 
subscription of 10/6, instead of 8/6, for the supply of the Review or Revrews direct by post for one 
year, we shall send, not the magazine alone, but immediately on receipt of the remittance of 10/6, the 
following pictures as a premium: The Fighting ‘‘Temeraire.” By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Size, 25 in. 
by 20 in. The Valley Farm. By Consrabie, 25 in. by 20 in. Blossoms. By ALBERT Moore, - Size, 
28 in. by 12 in. The Cherub Choir. By Sir Josuua ReyNotps, Size, 16 in. by 134 in. Al orders for 


subscriptions or pictures should be addressed to the MANAGER, Review or Reviews Office, Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 





PORTRAITS OF POPULAR POETS. 


SHAKESPEARE. COLERIDGE. RUSSELL LOWELL. TENNYSON. BYRON. MOORE. 
MILTON. MACAULAY. WHITTIER. BROWNING. SCOTT. COWPER. 
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any single copy will be safely packed and posted on receipt of three penny stamps. 
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TRAVEL AND RECREATION. 


For particulars, advice, terms, etc., address the Travel Editor, Tue Review or Reviews, Lendon, 





TYROL AS A WINTER RESORT. 


HE readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS-have heard 
during this year a great deal about the Alpine 
district of Austria as a place of pleasant sojourn 

for the summer months, but it is less known as a winter 
resort, although it deserves well 


invaded by cold, biting winds, and during the winter months 
enjoys all the advantages of a low temperature without the dis- 
advantages which cold winds entail. 

It is generally at the beginning of December that winter. sets 
in. It is at this time that appear in 
all their beauty the combined effects 





to be considered as such, as all 
winter sports can be indulged 
in to perfection. 

A great deal has been written 
of winter pastimes in Sweden 
and Norway, of the great and 
varied amusement, afforded by 
the frost prevailing for months 
in Canada and the Far West ; 
but litile is known of the pleasure 
derived from the long sharp 
health-giving winters in the 


4 


Alps. 
We cannot do better than to 
quote what the J//ustrated 


Sporting and Dramatic News 
says of Innsbruck and _ its 
sports :— 


Perhaps the most perfect tobog- 
ganing ground is at St. Moritz, in 
the Engadine, and the ‘Cresta 
Run” is a full mile in length and 
five to six feet in width ; of a similar 
extent is the famous Klosters run 
near Davos. 

However, we intend here to 
speak of another region of the Alps, 
of the Tyrol, and especially of its 
charming and picturesque capital, 


oneyl “pipe: ' 
Sid ety 


ike 








of the altitude, and the grandeur 
of the surroundings, the eastern 
situation of this city of palaces and 
the close- proximity of Italy. The 
solar rattiation strong and lumin- 
ous ; the. azure. of the sky is deep 
and intense ; .it is, in fact, a southern 
sky, ilumining and warming a 
northern Jandseape. 

The sports ‘ate of great variety, 
and afe enjoyed under the most 
favourablerconditions. 

The Innsbruck Skating Club pro- 
vides one of the best and most 
admirably arranged skating rinks 
in Europe. It is formed of natural 
ice, which receives the utmost atten- 
tion. Numerous entertainments, 
carnivals, races, &c.; as well as: the 
daily coneetts given by the military 
band or the town orchestra, attract 
the élite of Innsbruck sociéty, while 
the eleetric, lighting, -thé well-ap- 
pointed dressing and waiting rooms 
and the admirably managed buffet, 
all tend to. give comfort to skaters 
and onlookers. 

Those skaters who prefer more 
space may find a large sheet of first- 
class ice near the Imperial Castle of 





Ihe F. ~ 

Innsbruck, doubtless one of the *K. ’ ” Amras, which is about two miles 
most interesting towns in Europe. ‘ TAENN Y ; | from the capital. 
The city is situated in the valley of | “9 2% os Pat. tty! ss ie Sleighing is a very favourite 
the Inn, at an altitude of nearly |, A wiih? a is | pastime of the inhabitants and 
2,000 feet. Together with its three ; 4 ». *® | visitors of the Tyrolese capital, and 
suburbs, it has 35,000 inhabitants, et ’ Oe < the roads for this purpose are fault- 

— — = less, Frequentty large parties set 


and occupies a larger superficial 
area than most towns which boast 
of a population twice as large. It 
is surrounded on all sides by high 
mountaifis, rising from 7,000 to 8,333 feet. To the north there 
isa continuous chain of rocky peaks, forming a formidable wall 
of protection against the icy north winds. 

Innsbruck is actually in the happy position of never being 





MORI-ARCO-ERiIV A. 
On the Lake of Garda. 

Travellers to and from Italy should not fail to make the tour 
over the local railway, which leads from Mori to the Lago di Garda, 
one of the loveliest lakes in Europe. The journey takes about an 
hour and a half, and the railway passes through extraordinarily 
beautiful scenery, of which the Lake of Loppio forms the centre. 
The variety of landscape is quite astonishing. Both Arco, with 
Its old ruined castle, and Riva, picturesquely situated on the north 
Side of the lake, are well worth a visit. Mori is a station on the 
Southern Railway, Brenner section, just below Rovereto, When 
breaking the journey to Italy here, the tour is continued by steamer 
on the lake of Garda, South to Desenzano, for Milan, or via 
Peschiera to Verona and Venice. 
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Tobogganing near Innsbruck. 


out for a spin of some ten or twenty 
miles either eastward or westward 
to some comfortable hostelry where 
lunch or dinner is partaken of, and the return is made 
in bright moonshine or in the light of numerous torches 
and lanterns carried by the sleighs, the merry tingle of 
their bells being heard for miles distant. Some sleighing 
parties, consisting often of more than twenty sleighs, select 


ROME 


41, Wia del Babuino. 


Mrs. H. BETHELL. 


FIRST-CLASS .. . 
ENGLISH PENSION. 





October and November are very fine months. 











Autumn and Winter Resorts in Southern Tyrol. 

MMERAN,—The best known and world-famed health resort. Perfect 
climate, dry and sunny. All the winter sports may be indulged in. 
Splendid hotels and pensions, Theatre, concerts, races, football, &c. 
Reached by rail. 

R1VA.—On the beautiful Lake of Garda. Semi-tropical climate ; olives, 
oranges, &c., cultivated in the open air. Sailing, rowing: and fishing. 
Beautiful excursions, ‘ Reached fom Mori on the Southern Railway by 
a local line through some of the most interesting scenery. Steamers 
from Riva to Desengano and Peschiera for Milan and Venice. 

PALAST HOTEL L1IDO.—An ideal place for autumn, winter and 


spring. 

BOZEN-GRIES, ARCO, LEVICO, and TRENT; — Pleasant 
winter resorts. 

¥or particulars, address, ‘‘Travet Epttror,” Review of Reviews, Lon don 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER RESORT IN TYROL, 


INNSBRUCK. 


OWN of nearly 50,000 inhabitants. Protestant, English and Catholic 
services. English Church Chaplain in residence. British Vice-Con. 
sulate. Ed ional establish of the highest order. University com. 
prising medical school.of renown and, most modern hospital... Facilities for 
musical ‘education of first .class. --Innsbruck:has a sunny and dry climate, 
the warm southern winds blowing only at rare occasions from five to six 
times during the year. The autumn is most pleasant and the winter affords 
many sports in perfection. Last winter there were 79 days of skating, 
generally in sunshine. The longest tobogganing course (4 miles) in the near 
neighbourhood. * Sleighing, sky-running, curling, &c. 
For particulars write to the Landesverband -filr- Fremdenverkehr, Inns. 
bruck, or the “ Travet Epitor,” Review of Reviews, London. 

















The Austrian Alps. 
Landesyerband fir Fremdenverkehr in Tirol, 


Address :—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 


Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 
Vorariberg and Liechtenstein. 
Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR, BREGENZ; 


LANDESVERBAND FUR FREMDENVERKEHR IN 
SALZBURG for the Salzkammergut, I:chl, Gastein. 
Or address for all, ‘‘ TRAVEL Eprror,” Review of Reviews, London. 


THE above Associations, which have been officially established for the 

purpose of placing their services at the disposal of the travelling public, 
are always glad to render the best information respecting Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
‘Lake of Constance, Liechtenstein and the Bavarian Highlands. They advise 
as to hotels, winter and summer resorts, mineral springs, etc., and also about 
journeys, snountain excursions, guides and expenses, etc., and forward 
pamphlet, terms, etc., free. 





The following places and resorts, springs, etc., are especially recommended 
for summer and autumn :— 

INNSBRUCK. Excellent Hotels, sunshine, beauti- 
ful excursions in the neighbourhood. 

THE VALSUGANA, reached from Trent by railway, with 
the renowned springs of Levico-Vetriolo and Roncegno. 

THE LAKE OF GARDA, reached by a most picturesque 
mountain railway from Mori, below Trent. 

LANDECK, on the Arlberg Railway. Mild winters, splendid 
hotel accommodation. Fine excursions. Excellent autumn and winter 
resort. 

ST..ANTON, on the Arlberg Railway. Winter sports of the 
highest order. Comfortable hotels. Dry cold air and sunshine. 

GOSSENSASS, on the Brenner. Excellent autumn and 


winter resort. 


KITZBUHEL. One of the finest places for sky-running. 


lish pension in modernised medizval castle. 


En 
SALZBURG. Most pleasant winter resort. First-class musical 








and friends of the sport, amongst whom there are not a few of 
‘our own countrymen who winter in that delightful region. 


Curling has become’ quite an institution, and-is extremely 
popular. Another sport much indulged in, and only known in 
Tyrol, is the ‘‘ Rennwolf.” Two people start, one sitting in a 
small sleigh, the other is pushing it quickly over the snow- 
covered ground, wearing frequently a small sort of snow-shoes, 
We need not say that the parties change places from time to 
time, and the movement is frequently so quick that the couple 
seem to fly through the crisp air. 

Long excursions are made into the mountains on snow-shoes 
or Skis, and if is said to bea specially agreeable sensation to 
run on the Skis when the ski-runner is enabled to make 
enormous jumps over the snow. Going down a decline in Skis 
is indeed like flying. 

For tobogganing there are many first-class roads, and some 
of great length. Both ladies and gentlemen indulge in this 
exhilarating exercise, and all derive much pleasure and fun from 
it. There is one run of four miles in length and the time 
occupied in the descent is not more than fifteen minutes. 








WHERE TO STAY. 
HOTEL TIROL, Innsbruck. Open all the year. 


HOTEL MONTFORT, Bregenz. On the Lake of Constance. 
HOTEL SCHWANSEE, Hohenschwangan. Castle of 


Neuschwanstein, 
HOTEL GROBNER, Gossensass. On the Brenner railway. 
HOTEL ZUR POST, Landeck. Arlberg railway. Tourists’ 


centre. 


KURHAUS LEVICO. Waters highly recommended for 


Rachitis, Scrofula, Neuralgia, etc. 
HOTEL ARCHDUKE JOHN (Johann), Meran. 
of the most elegant hotels in Tyrol. 


THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, Munich. 


throughout. Finest situation. Highest patronage. 


PALAST HOTEL, LIDO, Riva. — On the beautiful Lake 


of Garda. First-class. Moderate charges. Best situation on the Lake. 


GRAND HOTEL IMPERIAL, in Trent. First-class. 


Centre for some of the finest excursions. 


One 


First-class 








‘ 

We have decided to add to our pages on ‘‘ Travel and Recreation,” 
which will appear every month, a directory of Hotels, Pensions, 
Schools, etc., fully classified, for the benefit of travellers, and we in- 
vite proprietors of Hotels, etc., to send us advertisements for this 
directory, for which we charge only the nominal sum of £2 
(40 Marks, 48 Kronen) forthe year. For this and prices for larger 
spaces, address Travel Department, ‘' Review of Reviews,” London, 

V.C. 





OBERAMMERGAU AND 
ITS PASSION PLAY. 


‘By HERMINE DIEMER. 


The best illustrated and most complete account of the Passion 
Play and Village ever published in English. 
12 in, by 9 in.; 272 pages, and 300 pictures, photos, etc. 


10s. 6d. post free. 





LINKS OF 
EMPIRE POSTCARDS. 


A few sets of the Picture Postcards posted at towns visited 
during the stay of the Duke of Cornwall ‘can ‘still be had at 
5s. the set of 10 Cards; or, the two sets of 20 Cards, 
covering the whole tour, for gs. Set 1 covers the outward 
journey and the Australian tour. Set 2 covers the return 
journey and the Canadian visit. 








HENRY STEAD, 14, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE RT. HON. CECIL JOHN RHODES. 


(From a photograph specially taken for the Review of Reviews” by E. H. Mills, 19, Stanley Gardens, W.) 
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The Health 
of 
the King. 


gossip has been current 
to the effect that the 
King was suffering from 
the same malady as that 
which had carried off in 
succession his younger 
brother, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha, and his 
elder sister, the Empress 
Frederick. The fact that 
the same malignant 
growth had attacked the 
throat of the Emperor 
Frederick led some _in- 
consequent persons to 
jump to the conclusion 
that a 
in the King’s voice indi- 


certain huskiness 


cated the existence of the 
same malady. I am glad 
to know that there is not 
a shadow of a foundation 
for any such report. The 
fact is the King, like the 
late Mr. McKinley, is an 


inveterate smoker, and 


M. 


tobacco has had a 
rumours have 


Ever since 





Ss 


antos-Dumont starting for his successful trip. 
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somewhat detrimental 
upon the vocal chords of his throat; but that, I 
am assured, is the only foundation for the reports 
which have given rise to considerable anxiety in 
some quarters, and which I am glad to have an 
opportunity of putting to rest. 


| 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


LONDON, Nov. 1, rgor. 
For some weeks past alarming and 
entirely unfounded 
been current concerning the health 
of King Edward VII. 
the death of the Empress Frederick certain ghoulish 


effect 


The month 
The Conquest of October, 
: IgO1, is 
likely to be 
long memorable in the 
history of mankind. For 
it was in that month, on 
the roth day of the 
month, a Saturday by the 
days of the week, that the 
first decisive victory was 
gained in the long con- 
test which has_ been 
waged between man and 
the fitful powers of the 
air. Between two and 
three o’clock on the after- 
noon of that eventful 
Saturday, M.  Santos- 
Dumont, the intrepid 
Brazilian aeronaut, 
launched his air-ship at 
the grounds of the Aero 
Club, near St. Cloud, 
steered direct for the 
Eiffel Tower, then, turn- 
the ‘Tower, 
he steered back to St. 
Cloud, reaching it in 


o 
the Air. 


ing round 











Most recent photograph of General Sir Redvers Buller. 


(Photograph by M. A. Haek, Cheltenham 


safety. The course was 3} miles out with a 13-knot 
wind (with the aid of which he covered the 
distance in 8 minutes) and 3 miles back again, 
dead in the teeth of the wind—which he covered 
in 22 minutes The seven miles’ run was officially 
declared to have been completed in 30 mins. 40 secs. 
There was some dispute about the odd 40 secs., but 
that is immaterial. The all-important and essentiai 
fact is that at last an air-ship has been constructed 
which can be steered accurately and propelled swiftly 
with or against the wind, that it can be launched 
easily and can descend safely—that, in short, man’s 
dominion of the Air must now be added to his old- 
established Empire over Land and Sea. 
The perfecting of 


The Apotheosis proceed apace. 
of the P P 


Smuggler. 


air-ships — will 
In these matters it 
is the first step that counts. In a 
very few years air-ships will be as 
numerous as automobiles, with results at present 
incalculable. ‘The first result, which is obvious 
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enough, will be that all the estimates of all the Financ: 
Ministers of the world will be knocked into a cocked 
hat. Whatever else an air-ship may do or may fail 
to do, one thing it will accomplish. It will rende: 
smuggling safe and easy. Henceforth no Customs 
barrier will avail for any light goods. Heavy 
commodities which cannot be hoisted into the ait 
may still be charged duties at the frontier. 
But for all valuable light goods, diamonds, 
jewellery, plate, pictures, silks, laces, tobacco— 
just think of that, O Chancellor of the Exchequer ! 
—there will be no possibility of levying duties 
any more. A fleet of air-ships starting at night 
time could land, unseen, parcels of dutiable goods 
wherever they pleased within the frontier. There is 
scant moral prejudice against smuggling. The Cus- 
toms officer is too generally regarded as an enemy 
of the human race whom it is lawful to circumvent. 
For the principle of Free Trade is written indelibly 
on the human heart. One inevitable result of the 
air-ship will be the adoption of an_ international 
excise and the obliteration of Customs frontiers for 
all but heavy goods in bulk. And this is but the first 
momentous consequence of the Conquest of the Air. 
The news from the seat of war is that 


Martial Law things are worse than ever. After pro- 


in 
Cape Town. 


longed opposition, the Cape Ministry 
has given way, and martial law has 
been proclaimed in Cape Town. The immediate sig- 
nificance of this was that the South African Daily News 
suspended publication, and orders were given not to 
permit the landing of a single copy of the REvIEW oF 
Reviews at Cape Town. If the gagging of the Press 
could end the war, the war would have ended long 
ago ; but, so far as we can gather from the few 
hints that are allowed to reach this country as to 
what is going on in South Africa, the war is raging 
as fiercely as ever. The Boers in Cape Colony have 
ridden down to the coast, and even made a daring 
attempt to seize two merchant steamers that were 
lying in Saldanha Bay. General Botha, who was 
surrounded—by telegram—has found no difficulty in 
marching with all his men through the cordon by 
which he was surrounded. Lord Milner makes 
believe desperately hard that the war is at an end. 
For, as the Westminster Gazett: wittily observed, 
Ministers and their supporters appear to have 
become Christian scientists, and imagine that they 
have only to pretend hard enough that there is 
no war and peace will be secured. But Lord Milner 
cannot ride a mile outside the pickets which guard 
Johannesburg without being shot at by the Boers. 
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Lord Kitchener, at least, is so far from believing that 
the war is at an end that he is reported to have 
insisted upon the immediate despatch of more 
mounted men to cope with the ubiquitous Boers. 
The result of complying with his demands is that 
when the cavalry brigade sails next month we shall 
have hardly a cavalry regiment left in the country. 
Our real difficulty is in the Cape 
Why the Cape Colony, where we have brought 
= hel a trouble upon our own heads by 
placing the whole country in the 
hands of officers without any experience in civil 
administration and without the least idea that even 
under martial law they should act justly. The Cape 
Dutch have been literally goaded into rebellion. 
Many of the officers charged with administering 
martial law were Colonial Volunteers who were bitter 
political opponents of the Dutch. They have used 
their absolute authority in order to harry the unfortu- 
nates who were left to their tender mercies. We are 
face to face with a rebellion which we have in vain 
attempted to suppress by hanging our unfortunate 
subjects in the enforced presence of their relatives. 
The man in the street, however, has 
paid comparatively little attention to 
the news from South Africa. He 
has been more excited by the sudden 
disgrace that has overtaken General Buller. It will 
be remembered that in September Mr. Brodrick 
disgusted his most thorough-going supporters by 
appointing Sir Redvers Buller to the command of the 
First Army Corps. Against this appointment the 
Times, Spzctator, and other Ministerial journals entered 
their vehemen* protest, alleging that the most impor- 
tant military command in Great Britain should not 
be given to a General who had despaired of relieving 
Ladysmith, and who had sent a message to Sir George 
White suggesting surrender. Irritated by these 
attacks, Sir Redvers Buller made a speech in which 
he told the whole story of his message to Sir George 
White, with garnishings which recall disagreeably 
some of the evidence in the Dreyfus case, and 
asserting his own claims to the post which he held. 
Instead of allaying the storm, this caused it to 
break out with redoubled fury. Lord Roberts, after 
completing a more or less festive tour in the 
provinces, returned to London, and, after con- 
sultation with Mr. Brodrick, decided to dismiss 
General Buller from his command. This disciplinary 
measure may have been inevitable, but it provoked a 
passionate outburst of indignation on the part of a 
very large section of the public, with whom General 


The Fall 


General Buller. 
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Buller was personally popular. ‘Those who had fro- 
tested against his appointment to his late command 
could hardly exult in his dismissal for an after- 
luncheon speech, so that for a time the Government 
were more fiercely assailed for his dismissal than 
they had ever been for his appointment. Mr. 
Long made a curious speech, in which he said 
that Ministers had given the case of General Buller 
their agonised consideration, and not even the 
announcement that General French had _ been 
appointed as Buller’s successor sufficed to allay the 


storm. 
. Just when the turmoil was at 
he ; cd 
First Cabinet its height Lord Salisbury returned 
of from the South of France. Minis- 
the Recess. ~ , 
ters who had been amusing them- 
selves in various parts of the country were 


summoned to London to attend the first Cabinet 
Council that has been held since Parliament rose. 
The Cabinet met on October 28th, and remained in 
session for two and a half hours. According to a very 
persistent rumour, they were confronted by a serious 
difficulty which had arisen between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Mr. Brodrick, due to Sir 
Michael’s objection to an immense increase of 
permanent expenditure. It was currently reported 
that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had even gone so 


far as to send in his resignation in writing. Sir 
Michael Hicks - Beach, .however, has threatened 


resignation too often for any of his colleagues to 
take his protests seriously, and the result seems to 
have justified their scepticism as to his determination 
to carry his point. The Ministry appear to have 
abandoned any attempt adequately to control the 
course of events. The war goes on; the expenditure 
goes on ; and there seems to be no end to it. 
Various Ministers delivered speeches 
What Terms. 
have been Offered in the course of last month, for the 
most part darkening counsel with 
words without knowledge. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, for instance, declared explicitly 
that the Boers were offered the most liberal terms :— 
We have offered to the inhabitants of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony greater liberties than, I believe, are 
enjoyed by the subjects of any European State. We have 
offered to them the position which had made French Canadians 
loyal and devoted subjects of the Crown. We have offered to 
them the position of self-governing colonies of the British 
Empire. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman asked where and 
when such terms had been offered. The Duke of 
Devonshire replied in effect that he could not answer 
that question; but he thought Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach would not have made the statement unless he 


to 
the Boers ? 
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had been sure of his facts. Mr. Chamberlain, speak- 
ing on the same subject, declared that the terms 
which we had offered the Boers were of unexampied 
liberality. Considering that we only demanded the 
entire extinction of their national existence and their 
total annexation by the conquering Power, it would 
be interesting to know whether Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks that such demands are more liberal than those 
embodied in the Treaty of Frankfurt in 1871, or the 
Treaty of Berlin m 1878. The fact is that never for 
a century have such onerous terms as the absolute 
extinction of national independence been insisted 
upon by any Power as the penalty of defeat. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in the speech 


A Lie— which he delivered at Ediaburgh, 

but Who is the : 
Liar ? was guilty of a much graver offence 
than this. Considerable license is 


always allowed to public speakers when they are 
endeavouring to make their conduct look at its best 
and their opponents’ at its worst. But hitherto it has 
been generally accepted that straight downright lying 
was outside the rules of the game. Yet Mr. Chamber- 
lain was bold enough to make the following astounding 
assertion :— 


There has been a fable set afloat that the Boers only anticipated 
the decision of the Government, that the Government was 
preparing a declaration of war at the time when the ultimatum 
was delivered. The statement is absolutely untrue. There is 
not a shadow of foundation for it. At the time we were indeed 
endeavouring to strengthen our forces in South Africa. These 
had been reduced until they were almost insignificant in view of 
the enormous armaments of the Boers. But if we had been 
permitted to do that it was our intention to have resumed 
negotiations with a better chance of success, and at all events on 
more equal terms. But we never contemplated taking the 
offensive. 

Now, a man who can say this can say anything. 
It has hitherto been regarded as common 
ground by everyone, whether they approve of 
the war or denounce it, that the Government in 
September, 1899, had made up their minds to compel 
President Kruger to accept those demands which the 
Cabinent was engaged in formulating at the very 
moment that the ultimatum was launched. It was for 
this that Parliament was summoned, that the Reserves 
were called out, and an expedition hurriedly prepared 
for the purpose of invading the Transvaal. Who can 
have forgotten the exultant outburst of delight with 
which the Ministerial Press, from the Zimes down- 
wards, hailed the despatch of the last intimation 
sent by ‘the Government as to its decision to 
formulate ‘its own demands if Mr. Kruger refused 
to accept the terms which we then offered? 
What about the demand formally addressed by 
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Lord Milner to the Orange Free State before the 
ultimatum was despatched asking whether or not we 
could depend upon their neutrality ? Even if this be 
passed on one side, we have the official declaration 
made by Mr. Conyngham Green to Mr. Kruger 
nearly a month before the Boer ultimatum was issued 
that the British Government was under pledges to the 
Outlanders, and, if its demands were rejected, would 
be compelled to use pressure by force. Yet in face 
of this public official declaration of a determination to 
apply pressure by force, which is a euphemism for a 
military invasion of the Transvaal, Mr. Chamberlain 
has the hardihood to stand on a public platform 
and make a statement that is as false—let us 
say as his previous statement in the South African 
Committee Report that Mr. Rhodes had no justi- 
fication whatever for stating to his colleagues 
in South Africa that the Colonial Secretary and 
the Colonial Office were privy to the Jameson 
conspiracy. 
The only other indiscretion—to use 
The — the mildest term—in Mr. Chamber- 
all Wars! __lain’s speech which deserves to be 
mentioned beside this extraordinary 
travesty of truth was his attempt to justify the 
policy of devastation pursued in Africa, under what 
he pretended to believe was the greater severity 
practised by the Germans in France, the Austrians in 
Bosnia, and other nations in other wars. The imme- 
diate result of this blazing indiscretion was an 
outburst of indignant repudiation from every German 
newspaper, whose editors angrily challenged Mr. 
Chamberlain to point to anything in their campaign 
in France approaching in cruelty to the wholesale 
devastation of which the Republics have been the 
victims, and the consequent destruction of children 
by thousands in the prison camps into which they 
have been herded. The Austrians were hardly less 
indignant, for, as they plaintively remarked, the 
atrocities in the Bosnian campaign were altogether on 
the side of the Turks. Mr. Chamberlain’s excursions 
into contemporary history were, as usual, singularly 
maladroit. 
There seems to be some evidence 
The Massacre that at last the conscience of our 
the peatisiaiee: people, though seared as with a hot 
iron by the passion of war, is begin- 
ning to awaken to a consciousness of the atrocity 
of the crime which is being perpetrated in 
South Africa. A letter of Canon Gore to the 
Times, the protest of Canon Barker in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and the resolution passed by the Sunday 
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Abdur Rahman Khan. 


(Late Ameer of Afghanistan. 


School Union are welcome signs that there are at 
least some professing Christians in this country whose 
conscience recoils from the attempt to enforce the un- 
conditional surrender of the Boers by the doing of 
their children to death wholesale. According to the 
Statistics of mortality in the prison camps, despite 
all the improvements which were promised by 
Ministers in the House of Commons, the death- 
rate for September was literally appalling. The 
Free State 
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death-rate of children in the, Orange 
and the the 
per 1,000 per annum. 
the death-rate did not continue to increase—and it 
two and a hall 


Transvaal had risen to rate of 


has increased month by month—in 
years there would not be a child left alive in the 
Republics. Already 5,200 children have perished 
under the humane treatment which, according to 
Ministers and their supporters, astonishes the world 
by its humanity. ‘The horrible significance of these 
figures cannot be explained Not if we 
paint an inch thick, as Carlyle used to say, can we 
make such statistics of murder other than a wholesale 
massacre of the innocents. 


away. 
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Granting everything that can be 
What Might Claimed, despite Lord Milner’s sig- 
be Done. 


nificant admission to the contrary, 
admitting that the camps were 
primarily instituted from a desire to save from 
absolute starvation the people whom we had burned 
out of house and home, the fact remains that 
Ministers have obstinately refused to adopt measures 
for alleviating the sufferings of their prisoners, which 
have beer continuously pressed upon them both at 
home and at the Cape. There is no excessive mortality 
among the captives in the prison camps in Natal 
and Cape Colony. The destruction of 
infant life takes place only in the huge camps which 
are maintained in the Free State and the Transvaal. 
Why are not these camps removed, with all their 


excessive 


inmates, to our own colonies, where milk could be 
obtained for t there is 
an adequate supply of The 
refugees at Cape Town have been clamorous for the 
adoption of this transfer, not on grounds of humanity, 
but because, as they pointed out, it would be easier 
for the Government to feed their captives nearer the 
base of supplies, and the strain upon the railways 


where 
food ? 
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Gladstone Statue, Albert Square, Manchester. 


would be so much reduced. Moreover, the refugees 
would be freer to return to Johannesburg. But to all 
these representations Ministers have turned a deaf 
ear, and so month by month the terrible tale of 
avoidable mortality increases and multiplies. 

The Bishop of Hereford has honour- 
ably distinguished himself by being 
the only English prelate to utter a 
word of protest against a crime 
which is exciting in other countries the same indig- 
nation which was excited in this country against the 
Turks when, under the pressure of military necessity, 
they determined to employ their well-known summary 
methods for suppressing the Bulgarian insurrection. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, like the priest in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, passed by on the 
other side, and even found the occasion fitting for 
the delivery of a speech on Christian Imperialism, 
which reminded some of those who heard it of nothing 
so much as the famous declaration of the apostate 
Jews who declared, “The Temple of the Lord, the 
Temple of the Lord are we.” The Bishop of 


The Silence 
of 


the Bishops. 
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Rochester, in a long and interesting letter which he 
contributes to the editor of the Christliche Welt, cannot 
bring himself further than to say that “there have 
been mistaken experiments of leniency which have 
resulted in the end in the prolongation of the 
war and increased suffering, There may have 
been mistaken experiments in severity.” ‘The Bishop 
has no doubt as to the mistakes of leniency, but 
he is not even prepared to say that the deliberate 
adoption of a policy of wholesale devastation which 
carried with it as its corollary the doing to death of 
2,500 children in concentration camps was a mistaken 
experiment of severity! And he even asks the 
question as to how a war can be concluded except by 
extermination if the Boers persist in their resistance 
as long as they have a fighting man to put into the 
field. Surely the answer is obvious. What right 
have we to say that we will exterminate a people 
unless they will unconditionally surrender, and 
sacrifice their national existence? And if we have 
no such right, does not the responsibility for a war of 
extermination lie at our door ? 
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In the midst of their South African 


The Death troubles Ministers were startled by 
of 
the Ameer. the news of the death of the Ameer 


of Afghanistan. Abdur Rahman, 
who had ruled the Afghans for twenty years with an 
iron hand, died on October 3rd, and we were at 
once face to face with a new situation in Central Asia. 
Things are very quiet in Afghanistan, and war is not 
likely to break out, at least not yet. Habibullah, the 
eldest son of Abdur Rahman, succeeded his father 
without protest or disturbance, and it is possible that 
the new Ameer may be allowed to begin his reign 
without the customary appeal to arms, which is the 
Afghan substitute for a General Election. Fortunately 
forus the Emperor of Russia is resolute for peace. 
The moment the news of Abdur Rahman’s death 
reached St. Petersburg General Kouropatkine, Minis- 
ter of War, was despatched to Turkestan, nominally 
on atour of inspection, but in all probability for the 
purpose of impressing upon the Russian officers at 
the front that there was to be no intriguing in 
Afghanistan. For the moment all appears to be 
tranquil at Cabul, but the death of the Ameer could 
hardly have occurred at a more awkward time. 


By a curious coincidence, Lord 

_— Edmond Fitzmaurice unveiled a 
an . 
Gladstone. Statue of Oliver Cromwell at St. 


Ives on the same day that Mr. 
Morley unveiled a statue of Mr. Gladstone at Man- 
chester. If it might be said without ill-nature, Mr, 
Morley was to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice what 
Oliver Cromwell was to Mr. Gladstone. The result 
was that the greater orator with the minor sub- 
ject eclipsed the minor orator who had a 
much greater theme for his eloquence. Mr. 
Morley, according to the account of all who heard 
hith, never spoke better in his life. His panegyric 
on Mr. Gladstone was nobly conceived and admir- 
ably delivered. It was a speech which no one but 
Mr. Morley could have made. It recalled reminis- 
cences of Mr. Bright at his best. It would be difficult 
indeed to find anything in Mr. Bright’s speeches that 
sounded a higher note than the concluding passage in 
Mr. Morley’s speech. It was inspired, no doubt, by 
the latent heat of the divine wrath which blazed in 
him at the contemplation of the unutterable infamy 
of the South African war. Speaking of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ever-present consciousness of the divine justice 
imminent in things, Mr. Morley said :— 


The thought with which he rose in the morning and went to 
rest at night was of the universe as a sublime moral theatre, on 
which the Omnipotent Dramaturgist used kingdoms and rulers, 
laws and policies, to exhibit a sovereign purpose for good, to 
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light up what I may call the prose of politics with a ray from 
the Diviner Mind. This exalted his ephemeral discourses into 
a sort of visible relation to the counsels of all time. I came on 
a letter the other day where somebody wrote to him and said— 
and the words were true—‘‘ You have so lived and wrought 
that you have kept the soul alive in England.” When he died 
Lord Salisbury said of him that he was a great Christian. Yes, 
and I would add that he was not a Christian for nothing. I 
think he must often have used to himself the language of Words- 
worth :—‘‘ Earth is sick and heaven is weary of the hollow 
words that states and kingdoms utter when they talk of truth 
and justice.” He, at all events, in face of all the demands of 
practical politics, did his best to bring those considerations of 
truth and justice into the minds and hearts of his countrymen, 
He was a great teacher. Besides being a statesman, besides 
being a patriot, besides being a magnificent orator, besides a 
scholar, he was a great moral teacher. His language would 
not be mine, but I do say that Mr. Gladstone, when he saw the 
nations going on a wrong path, saw high in the heavens the 
flash of the uplifted sword and the gleam of the arm of the 
avenging angel. 


- Chicago prides itself upon being 


The . a 
Sunday School ¢€ver to the front, and it is, therefore, 
and the not surprising that it is in the city 


Higher Criticism. : a 
. where assembled the Parliament of 


Religions that the first serious attempt has been 
made in orthodox Sunday-schools to familiarise youth 
with what is known as the Higher Criticism. In the 


quarterly lesson book issued for the use of the Con- 
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Rt. Hon. C. J. Rhodes and Mr. Alfred Beit. 
(From a photograph specially taken for the ‘‘ Review of Reviews” by E. H. Mills. 


gregational Sunday-schools of Chicago, the children 
are taught that the Biblical account of the Creation 
is neither scientific nor historical, that the story of 
the fall is an allegory rather than a fact, that there is 
no scientific ground for accepting the statements in 
Genesis as to the age of Methuselah, and so forth, 
and so forth. This may be all very true and necessary 
to teach, but what would the good Messrs. Morgan 
and Scott of the Christian say if any such lesson 
book were introduced into this country, let us say by 
the Sunday School Union ? 

There is every prospect that England 
will soon be honoured with a visit 
from the Marquis Ito, the maker of 
new Japan. The Marquis Ito, 
despite his sixty odd years and his over thirty years 
of State service, is still as active as ever in promoting 
the. progress of Japan. 
position in the new Government at its very com- 
mencement, he has ever since been Japan’s greatest 
statesman. To him, after the Emperor, Japan 
owes the Constitution which is now her just pride, 
and through him she has received many of those 
improvements which have raised the country to her 
present high position in the world. But Marquis 
Ito knows that it is necessary to follow one success 
by another, and that there is no such thing possible 
as standing still in national development. So he is 
making his present journey to the United States and 
to Europe to ascertain which of the later develop- 
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ments of European and American 
enterprise will be best suited to help 
on his great work—that of making 
Japan the leading Power of the Far 
East, and recognised as such. When 
my son Alfred saw Marquis Ito at 
his villa at Oiso, near Tokyo, last 
July, he was very enthusiastic as to 
the future of Japan. Indeed, it is 
given to few statesmen to be able in 
their lifetime to look back upon 
such wonderful results of their 
labours. The Marquis entertains 
the greatest admiration of Great 
Britain and the United States, and 
wishes always to work in unity 
with them. Japan is indeed fortu- 
nate in that her greatest man is so 
areat a Progressive. It is to be 
hoped that Marquis Ito will spend 
much time in England, and that 
British manufacturers and inventors 
will bring many things worthy of his attention to 
his notice. England must always have the warmest 
of welcomes for one who, besides being one of the 
greatest figures in Japanese history, has always been 
a very good friend of England and an upholder of 
the peace of the worid. 
One of the minor sensations of the 
month has been the publication of 
the Rhodes-Schnadhorst correspond- 
ence. When the letters about which 
so much nonsense had been written were published, 
everyone saw in a moment what had happened. Mr. 
Rhodes, a Liberal, and a friend of Mr. Schnadhorst, 
when asked for a subscription for the electoral fund of 
his own party, said that he would gladly subscribe if 
he were reassured on two points ; first, that the Irish 
Members would not be expelled from Parliament as 
the corollary of a Home Rule Bill; and secondly, 
that the Liberal Party if returned to power would 
Mr. Schnadhorst had no _ hesi- 
assuring him that the new 
Government was quite safe neither to 
the Irish Members nor evacuate Egypt. 
Thereupon Mr. Rhodes gave Mr. Schnadhorst 
£5,000, telling him to keep it secret, which was 
a somewhat unnecessary stipulation; but in case it 
was absolutely necessary he permitted him to tell Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Schnadhorst did not find it necessary 
to tell Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone went down 
to his grave not knowing anything at all either of Mr. 
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Rhodes’ subscription, nor—until I told him—of what 
were Mr. Rhodes’ ideas about Egypt. When, how- 
ever, Mr. Gladstone made a speech which appeared 
to suggest that Lord Salisbury had better arrange for 
evacuating Egypt, Mr. Rhodes took alarm, and wrote 
to Mr. Schnadhorst telling him that if the Liberal 
Party were going on that tack, he had better hand 
over the £5,000 to some charity, for he could not 
bear to think that his money would be used in 
returning a Party to power which would pursue a 
policy that, in his opinion, was detrimental to the welfare 
of the Empire. Mr. Schnadhorst wrote back pointing 
out that the money had already been spent, and that 
there was really no need to take Mr, Gladstone’s 
remarks too seriously, inasmuch as Lord Rosebery 
was Foreign Minister, and there was consequently not 
the slightest reason to fear that our grip on Egypt 
would be The that Mr. 
Schnadhorst was perfectly right ; there the 
incident might have ended if it had not been for the 
indiscretion of zealous but unwise friends of Mr. 
Rhodes who imagined that they could defend him 
against his enemies by recalling the fact that he did 
not even subscribe to his own Party’s funds without 
endeavouring to ascertain the line which they would 
adopt on matters of imperial politics. 
The question of Temperance Reform 
The has been considerably debated this 
Temperance Cause i 
Moving at Last. last month, thanks chiefly to a 
speech made by Mr. Chamberlain, 
in Birmingham, which greatly irritated the Temper- 
ance Party. The controversy which was raised by 
the history of the Temperance movement was chiefly 
useful because it brought out the fact 
of the extraordinary improvement 
that has been effected in Liverpool 
in the number of 


relaxed. result proved 


and 


by a reduction 
public-houses. According to the 
figures given by a correspondent of 
the Zimes, the net effect of reducing 
the number of public-houses in Liver- 
pool since 1889 by 345 has been in 
the same period a reduction of the 
number of arrests for drunken and 
disorderly conduct from 16,042° to 
4,180; and this effected so great an 
improvement in the general morals of 
the community that it has been pos- 
sible to reduce the police force in 
1899 by 100 men. If this can be 
done in Liverpool, a seaport town, it 
is evident that the extreme prohibi- 
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tionists are not justified in their contention that it is no 
use reducing the number of the public-houses, but that 





you must shut them all! up. 


Another good effect of the discussion 
has been to call 


The 


Public-House more attention to 


as i lle alain meee te 

Pulilie Tewst. the excellent progress that is being 
made by the Public-house Trust 

Company. Many teetotallers violently object to 


this, and have written protesting against my remarks 
in the last number. I can only say, with all due 
deference to these good men, that Lord Grey and 
the Bishop of Chester have succeeded in producing a 
sufficient impression upon the public mind to render 
it absolutely necessary that their scheme should be 
tried, if only that its failure may clear the ground for 
the more drastic remedies of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. Trust Companies have already been regis- 
tered for the East of Scotland, Glasgow District, 
Renfrewshire, Northumberland, Ulster, Hampshire, 


Kent, Durham and North Yorkshire, Sussex, and 
Liverpool, and are in process of formation in 
3radford, Cumberland and Westmoreland, Essex, 


Leeds, Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire, Surrey, 
Warwickshire, and elsewhere. Up to the present 
time Sheffield is the only municipality which has had 
the courage to try the experiment. Six out of fifteen 
licences purchased in the thoroughfare of Westbar 
are to be leased to a local Trust Company. The 
South South Australian 


State Retail Liquor League have also been formed 


African Alliance and the 


for the purpose of “ Public Trusting” Public-houses 


in the Transvaal and in South Australia. 





The Temple of Music, where President McKinley was shot. 
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The End 
of 

Czolgosz. 
Czolgosz, _ the 
assassin who, 
by killing Mr. 
McKinley, 
made Theodore 
Roosevelt Presi- 
dent, was elec- 
trocuted on 
October 29th. 
He slept like a 
child the night 
before’ his 
execution, and 
expressed no 
regret for his 





, THE REVIEW OF. REVIEWS. 


reminder of how 
very far many 
Americans are 
from __ realising 
that a negro is 
a man and a 
brother. Some 
of the editorials 
could hardly 
have been 
stronger, 
a protest on 
behalf of out- 
raged decency, 
if President 
Roosevelt had 
introduced a pig 
into his dining- 


as 





crime. Indeed, room. Yet, so 
his last recorded far as the gene- 
utterance was rality of man- 
rather to express kind are con- 
his _ satisfaction cerned,- Mr. 
at the success — ee ee Booker Wash- 
of his scheme, The Tsar and Pr:sident Loubet at Compiégne. ington is amuch 
and his _ belief Photograph by V. Gr-bayedoff.) more __ notable 
that in some way and respect- 


or other it would benefit the poor working-people. 
The Americans, both in the swiftness of the trial 
and in the abstention from any sensational handling 
of the execution, have appeared to great advantage ; 
but some people were very much afraid that it might 
have been otherwise. 

President Roosevelt has taken to his 


The Presidential duties with unostenta- 
New President. . 
at Work. tious energy. He has been busy 


preparing his thanksgiving message. 
His first appointments have met with approval. He 
has walked faithfully in his predecessor’s steps, but 
he has ventured perhaps further than Mr. McKinley 
would have done in appointing Mr. T. G. Jones, a 
Democrat, and therefore a political opponent, to 
the position of United States District Judge in 
the State of Alabama. The significance of this 
appointment is more appreciated in the United 
States than on this side of the Atlantic. What has 
attracted much more attention than anything else is 
the sensation produced in the South by the fact that 
the President invited Mr. Booker Washington, the head 
of the Tuskegee Institute, to dine at the White House. 
The explosion of almost inarticulate indignation 
which followed in the Southern Press is a forcible 


worthy man than any white that can be found between 
the Potomac and New Orleans. There are not many 
eminent Southern whites who are sufficiently notable, 
either from character or from achievement, to be 
visible across the Atlantic, whereas Booker Washington 
is SO eminent a man that he adds lustre to the whole 
race to which he belongs. 

The air is full of rumours as to the 


- The fate of Count von Bulow, and of the 
Tair, new Tariff Bill by which he pro- 


to sacrifice industrial 


poses the 
classes to the interests of the Agrarians. The 
Agrarians, however, are not satisfied. Protectionists 


never are. They declare that duties must be put 
still higher if they are to be of any practical use. 
The masses in the city protest that the new tariff will 
artificially and enormously increase the cost of their 
daily bread, while Austria and Russia are threatening 
all manner of reprisals, both economic and _ political, 
if the higher duties are enforced against their produce. 
Ifa tariff war breaks out between Germany and Austria, 
it can hardly be regarded as an element calculated to 
strengthen the stability of the Triple Alliance. So 
serious indeed is the outlook that people are talking 
of Count von Biilow’s resignation ; but although he 
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might disappear, the situation would remain as 


insoluble as ever. 
The Federated Australian Govern- 


mae ment has ed its firs 
New Australian si produced - first suggestion 
Tariff. as toa Federal Tariff. Its appearance, 


although known to be inevitable, has 
not exactly been welcomed by the British manu- 
facturer. ‘There is no preference offered or suggested 
for British goods ; the price of all imports is to be 
artificially increased to the consumer, in order that 
the Australian Treasury may be filled, and that the 
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£9,000,000 sterling. Of this a little over £ 2,000,000 
will be raised by customs and excise gn alcohol and 
tobacco, and the balance by import duties levied in 
three different methods, known respectively as fixed, 
composite, and ad valorem. The average of the ad 
valorem will be 7 per cent., but in many cases it rises 
as high as 25 per cent., and in the case of some of 
the composite duties it is equivalent to an ad valorem 
duty of 70 per cent. Sugar will pay £6 a ton; tea 
2d. a pound plus 20 per cent. ad valorem ; cottons 
and linens pay from ro per cent. to 18 per cent. ad 




















The 


“Cetra” Disaster. 


Sketch by F. T. Fane.) 


infant industries of the colony may be protected 
during the time that they are in their cradle. Mr. 
Reid, on behalf of the New South Wales Free-traders, 
is challenging the new tariff, but although the debates 
may have considerable educational value, it is not 
probable that they will result in converting a sufficient 
number of members to prevent the acceptance of 
something like .the proposed tariff. What the 
Ministers propose in brief may be summarised as 
follows :—Owing to Mr. Kingston’s explanation when 
he introduced the budget, the Australian Common- 
wealth calculates upon needing a revenue of 


valorem ; woollen and silk goods from 20 per cent. to 
25 percent. There isa duty of 15 per cent. on agricul- 
tural machinery, 25 per cent. on medicines, 20 per cent. 
on furniture, and to per cent. on paper. Side by side 
with this addition to the import duties, the Government 
are introducing a bonus of 12s. a ton on pig-iron, 
smelted from Australian ore, and the same sum for 
steel ingots containing 50 per cent. of Australian iron. 
A bonus of 25 per cent. will be paid on improved 
reapers and binders. Excluding the duties on 
alcohol and tobacco, it is estimated that the 
remainder of the duties average 30 per cent. all 








round. Mr. Reid is leading the Opposition on the 
ground that the new tariff is too much like the 
Protectionist tariff of Victoria. In the House of 
Representatives there are only thirty Free-traders in 
a House ‘of seventy-five; but of the forty-five 
‘Protectionists’ only thirty-four are declared Pro- 
‘tectionists. There’ is some talk of referring the 
question of the tariff to a referendum, but it is too 
early as yet to foresee what will happen. 
The Public attention in the United States 
Mayoral Election has been concentrated last month on 
New York, rather than on Washing- 
ton. The election for the Mayoralty 
of New York, which happens once in four years, is 
the biggest single electoral event in America, except- 
ing the Presidential election. ‘The contest is pecu- 
liarly interesting this time owing to the fact that it is 
a stand-up fight between Tammany and the allied 
forces of the Republicans and the Reformers. Both 
candidates are very good men. Dr. Seth Low, who 
represented the Reformers at the last election, is 
again in the field. Against him Mr, Croker has 
nominated one of the ablest and most respected of 
the leaders of the Reform party in New York. Mr. 
Shepard is a Democrat, who at the last Mayoral 
election vehemently opposed the Tammany candidate. 
But Mr. Croker, realising, with the quick insight 
which is natural to him, that Tammany could only 
win if she put a Reformer to the front, decided 
that Mr. Shepard must be nominated , although 
he refused absolutely to modify or withdraw any of 
the principles which he had set forth in speeches 
at the previous election. They took him on his own 
terms, and will carry him if they can. Whichever 
wins in the fight—and at the moment of writing the 
. chances are about even—New York will be under a 
chief magistrate of the highest character. Whether 
Mr. Shepard, if elected, will be able to reform Tam- 
many, or whether Tammany will corrupt him, remains 
to be seen. But his position will be very much like 
that of the peace-loving Tsar at the head of millions 
of armed men. 


n 
New York. 


There has been considerable uneasi- 
ness in the public mind, caused by 
the inquiry into the loss of the Codra, 
the torpedo-boat destroyer, which on 
its journey up from the North broke in two off the 
Eastern coast. The evidence given before the Court 


The Loss 
of 
the *‘ Cobra.” 


of Inquiry, and the verdict condemning the purchase 
of the vessel as unfit for His Majesty’s service, have 
created an uneasy impression in the public mind. 
These great boxes of machinery, driven at high speed 
through stormy seas, need to be of the most perfect 
workmanship, and if there is any flaw anywhere it is 
sure to be found out in the stress and strain to which 
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they are subjected. Nevertheless, there is some 
reason for Mr. Jane’s contention that it would be a 
mistake to wrap up our destroyers in cotton-wool, 
Note, by the way, that a French submarine boat has 
had a very narrow escape from drowning all its crew. 
It went down too fast, struck the bottom, and sprung 
a leak, which very nearly drowned everyone on board. 
Fortunately it was in a shallow harbour. Had they 
been in deeper water, they would all have perished. 

Various small international arbitra- 
England and 
Brazil have offered to allow the 
King of Italy to decide a disputed 
frontier question between Brazil and British Guiana. 
M. de Martens is at present in America to act as 
judge in an American arbitration. It is stated that 
the Council of the Hague Bureau will hold its first 
meeting in November, when, among other things, it 
will declare that it is precluded by its constitution 
from returning a favourable response to the appeal of 
the Boers. Next month the first award will be 
made under the Nobel Bequest.to the person who 
has done most in the previous twelve months to 
promote peace in the world. ‘The Norwegian 
Committee, in whose hands the distribution of this 
annual international reward of virtue is placed, are 
reported to have decided that they could not do 
better than hand over the sum to M. Dunant, the 
inventor of the Red Cross Society. M. Dunant has 
been for some time past in very straitened circum- 
stances, and the Nobel money will relieve him from 
financial anxiety for the closing years of his life. 
Judging from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
declaration at Edinburgh, Ministers 
have decided to postpone _indefi- 
nitely the introduction of a Bill 
to reduce the Irish representation at Westminster. 
A strong section of the Ministry is opposed to any 
such tinkering with the Union settlement. Mr. 
Chamberlain has postponed it until the session before 
the dissolution, when the question will have to be 
dealt with, if at all, upon a much broader basis than 
that of the mere docking Ireland of her super- 
numerary Members. The business of next session 
is to be a reform for the thirtieth time of the rules of 
procedure, with the view of expediting business. That 
means that they will probably waste half the session 
in discussing suggested improvements in the facilita- 
tion of parliamentary business, and then they will dis- 
cover that the remaining half is too short in which to 
do anything at all. Mr. Redmond, who has arrived in 
America, is very strongly of opinion that Home Rule 
will ultimately be proposed and carried by agreement 
of both parties as the only remedy for the hopeless 
deadlock in the parliamentary machine. 


Towards Peace tions are in progress.: 
or 


Arbitration. 


Next Session. 
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DIARY FOR OCTOBER. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Oct. 1. The race between Columdia and Sham- 


us 


. The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 


vo-k I1.is unfinished for want of wind. 

In the Australian Federal Parliament a ques- 
tion is asked on a report published in the 
Melbourne papers that three members of the 
sth Victorian contingent were sentenced to 
death in South Africa for mutinous conduct. 

The Church Congress opens at Brighton. 

The share fishermen at Grimsby absolutely 
refuse to “ sign on’’ except at the Board of 
Trade Office. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall make a 
triumphal progress through the city of Vic- 
toria, B.C, The Duk: makes a reply to the 
loyal addresses presented to him. 

The number of miner$ now on strike at Liége 


is 5,000. 


. Ata mass meeting of the engineers and fisher- 


men involved in the Grimsby dispute, a 
resolution is passed to resume work at once 
on the owners’ terms pending the result of 
arbitration. ‘The share men explain their 
determination to be under the control of the 
Board of Trade only. 

The General Election begins in Hungary. 

leave 
Vancouver, B.C., on their return journey 
through Canada. 

There is strong dissatisfaction in Germany 
regarding the detention of the Chinese astro- 
nomical instruments by Germany. 

The secend race between Shamrock II, and 
Columbia results in Columbia winning by 
about a quarter of a mile. 

The Coroner’s inquiry into the cause of the 
loss of H.M.S. Codra closes. 


. The third race between Shamrock JI. and 


Columbia results in Columbia winning by 
the time allowance of 43 seconds, and 
America retaining the Sy 

At a meeting of the Berlin Municipal Council, 
a resolution is carried by 95 votes to 20 ex- 
pressing regret that the Emperor refuses to 
approve of the Council’s tramway plans. 

It is announced that 8,800 out of 16,468 reli- 


gious communities in France have applied 


for authorization under the new law. 

King Christian in person opens the Danish 
Parliamentary session. 

The Anti-Tammany campaign in New Yo k 
opens with a mass meeting at the Cooper 
Union. 

The strike contnues in the coal district of 
Litge: two-thirds of the miners have stopped 
work. 


. The polling for the election of members of the 


Portuguese Chamber of Deputies begins. 
The public su‘scriptions in the United States 
for the release of Miss Stone, the kidnapped 
missionary in Turkey, amount to 19,000 dols, 
The Chinese Court begins i.s journey from Si- 
ngan-fu to Peking. 


. The Gcimsby trawi.rs begin to go to sza; 


about fifty vessels get away. 

It is announced that President Roosevelt 
appoints ex-Governor Jones of Alabama as 
a Federal judge of that State. 

The President of the Province of Brandenburg 
informs the Chief Burgomaster of Berlin 
that Herr Kaufmann’s election is definitely 
rejected. 

Dr. Krause is again brought up at Bow Street 
in connection with the demand for his 
extradition to South Africa on a charge of 
‘treason. 

Li Hung Chang has recovered from his illness 
and resumed his official duties. 

In the Federal House of Representatives of 
Australia, Sir George Turner presents the 
first Commonwealth Budget. 

The German Emperor gives an audience to 
the Chief Burgomaster of Berlin, Herr 
Kirschner. 


9. Mr. Thaddeus Sharretts, expert in tariff 


questions, is appointed American commis- 
sioner in China to negotiate a new com- 
mercial treaty with the United States. 


9. 


nO ee 


Habibull:h is proclaimed and installed as 
Aireer of Afghanistan in succession to his 
father Abdur Rahman, 

Lord Roberts opens the 
Tournament at Manchester. 


Royal Military 


. At Sydney, Mr. Lee moves a vote of censure 


on the Government in connection with its 
Budget proposals. \ 

The Treasurer of Western Australia makes a 
Budget statement in the Leg'slative Assembly 
at Perth which is very satisfactory. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall arrive at 
Toronto on their return journey. 

M. Tailhaide is tried in Paris for an article of 
his published in Libertatre, and receives a 
sent-nce of imprisonment for twelve months 
and is fined 1,000 francs. 





— i are sai 
Archduchess Elizabeth Marie of 
Austria, 


Who has just been engaged to Prince Otto 
von Windischgratz. 


ro. Mr_B odrick addresses an open letter to Sir 


Howard Vincent on the position of the Army 
in South Africa. 
A Court Martial on the loss of the Codra is 
held at Portsmouth. 
In the Legislative Assembly of Western 
Australia Mr. Morgans, Member for Cool- 
gardie, gives notice that he will propose that 
tne House protests against the proposed 
Commonwealth tariff. 
Some correspondence is published in the press 
between Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Schnadhorst. 
The Chinese Court arrives at Tung-Kuan-fu. 


12. The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall visit 


Ni gara Falls. 
474 


12. 


15. 


2. 


22. 


23. 


President Roosevelt holds a consultation it 
Washington with Senators Frye and Cullon 
on the subject of reciprocity and subsidies t 
thé mercantile marine. 

An Electoral Bill which is introduced by the 
Federal Government of Australia provide, 
for adult suffrage. ; 

The third readng of the Arbitration and 
Conciliation Bill passes the New Zealand 
Parliament without a division. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall visit the 
Thousand Islands. 

In the Court of Appeals at New York a new 
trial in the case of Roland Burnham Molineu 
is granted. ‘ 

In the Federal House ef Representatives M: 
Reid brings forward his motion of no cor 
fidence in the Ministry. 

Only 2,500 syndicates out of 10,000 reply t» 
the F,ench Government’s circulir askin 
their opinion on the Workmen’s Pension 
Bill. ; 

The Californian House of Representatives by 
62 votes to 48 rejects the measure forbidding 
the re-marriage of divorced persons. 


. The Cobra Court Martial concludes. 


The Nordenskjold South Polar Expeditic 
leaves Gothenburg for its southern destin. ti 


. The Austrian Parliament reassembles. 


During the Hungarian Election at Debreczi 
there is a riot, at which the police charg 
the crowds, and from 60 to 80 are serious|; 
injured. 

General Weyler in the Spanish Chamber bring. 
forward a Bill, reducing by 40,000 men th 
number of recruits for rgo2. 


. President Roosevelt entertains at dinner at 


the White House Mr. Booker T. Washing 
ton, head of the Negro College at Tuskeegec, 
Alabama. 

The death-rate in the South African priso: 
camps is published by the Government 
5,209 children have died since the establish 
ment of the camps to date, the rate during 
September being 264 per thousand. 

The War Office issues a ‘‘ communication” o: 
the subject of the unpaid Yeomen. 


A member of the Parliamentary Committee of 


Austria brings forward a motion condemning 
the manner in which the war in South Africa 
is conducted; the Committee decide that 
the motion cannot be brought before the 
Reichsrath. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury gives to the 
public the use of Lambeth Palace Park 
during his episcopate. 

In the New Zealand Parliament the San 
Francisco proposals for a mail service are 
carried. 

M. Santos Dumont in his balloon makes the 
round of the Eiffel Tower; he claims he 
has won the Deutsch Prize. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall take leave 
of Canada at Halifax, N.S. 


. The Provisional Legislative Council for the 


North-West Provinces and Oude pass the 
Tenancy Bill after a long debate. 

The French Government publish the measures 
they have taken to prevent disturbance 
should the coal strike take place. 

The Viceroy of India reports that good rain 
has fallen in va: ious districts. 

The War Office officially announces that, in 
consequence of Gen. Sir Redvers Buller’s 
speech at Westminster on the roth inst., he 
is relieved of his command at Aldershot and 
placed on half-pay. 

General Sir John French is appointed to 
succeed Gen. Sir Redvers Buller. 

The French Chamber reassembles ; a Bill is 
presented in favour of fixing a minimum wage 
for miners; the Bill is opposed by the 
Government and lost by 67 votes. 

Lord Rosebery opens an exhibition of Scottish 
Home Industries at Glasgow. 


The Pan-American Congress opens at Mexico. 
The French President receives the members of 


the International Weights and Measures 
Congress. 
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The French miners, by a vote of four to two, 
decide to postpone their general strike. 

There is a stormy debate in the Austrian 
Reichsrath between the Czechs and Germans. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall land at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

A meeting is "held at Vienna to consider means 
of averting American competition in all 
branches of production. 

‘The Legislative Assembly of Western Australit 
agree without a division on a condemnation 
of Mr. Barton’s Federal Tariff Bill. 

. The German and British Ministers start from 
Peking on tours round the southern parts of 
China. 

The Uruguay Chamber discusses the Budget 
for the current financial year. 

26. The War Office notifies the terms on which ex- 
members of the Colonial corps may re-enlist 
in the Imperial Yeomanry. 

A first-class French ironclad 
Gambetta is launched at Brest. 

In the Paris Matin three letters are published, 
written by General Voyron to Marshal von 
Waldersee during his command of the French 
troops in China. 

Caleb Powers, formerly Secretary of State in 
Kentucky, U.S.A., is convicted of complic ty 

in the murder of Governor William Goebel 

pat sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

The Hungarian Reichstag reassembles. 

. A great Demonstration is held in the Town 
Hall of Sydney in opposition to the Austra- 
lian Federal ‘lariff Bill. 

The French Chamber discusses a Shipping 
Bounties Bill. 

A commission of representative Japanese 
traders and exporters arrive in Russia to 
organise trade between Japan and Russia. 

Six young Bulgarians leave Samokoff in search 
of Miss Stone. 

The Viceroy of India reports that scattered 
showers benefit Rajputana, Central India, 
and the Bombay Presidency. 

The Emperor-King opens the newly elected 
Diet in person at Budapest. 

The Manchester Guardian publishes a letter 
from President Steyn to Lord Kitchener, 
dated August 15th. 

A Business Meeting of the London Liberal 
Federation is held at the National Liveral 
Club. 

There is an important Meeting at the Church 
House, Westminster, on Temperance reform. 

Czolgosz is electrocuted at Auburn, U.S.A. 
State prison. 

There is a failure of crops in the Eastern pro- 
vinces 0 ussia, which occasions deep 
distress. 

The new loan Bill is issued in Paris. 

Mr. Justice MacLean, in the American Supreme 
Court, grants a certificcte stating there is 
reasonable doubt as to the legality of the 
conviction of Johann Most, the Anarchist. 

The Turkish Ambassador in St. Petersburg 
informs the Sultan that the annexation of 
Crete to Greece is imminent and inevitable. 

31. In {the Federal House of Representatives at 

Melbourne an all-night sitting is proceeding 


23. 


named Leon 


29. 


30. 


in opposition to the Government’s Tariff 
proposals. 
The War in South Africa. 


Oct. 1, A large British convoy on its way to Fort 
Prospect is captured by the Boers near 
Melmoth, in Zululand. The Boers attack 
General Kekewich’s camp at Moedwill. 
_The British have 4 officers and 31 men killed, 
128 wounded. 

2. Mr. Broeksma, former Public Prosecutor of 
the Transvaal, is shot at Johannesburg by 
order of Lord Kitchener. Sir J. Gordon 
Sprigg, the Premier of Cape Colony, and Sir 

. Rose Innes visit the Transvaal to consult 

ord Kitchener and Lord Milner on affairs 
in Cape Colony. Lord Kitchener reports 
that in the attack on General Kekewich’s 
camp the Scottish Horse have 16 officers and 
48 men wounded. 

4. The casualties in the rank and file in Delarey’s 
attack’on Kekewich’s camp are issued from 
the War Office. Total; 46 killed, ra1 
wounded. ; 

Sir Thomas Murray is appointed General 
Superintendent of Prison Camps in Natal. 
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4. Two cases of plague are notified at Port 
Elizabeth. The lady superintendent of the 
Lazaretto is admitted into hospital suffering 
from plague. 

The casualty list shows that Kitchener’s 
Fighting Scouts have 4 men killed and 2 
officers and 6 men wounded at Rhenoster 


op. 
7. Ayoung Grahamstown Boer named Roux is 
shot as a rebel. 

The Boers capture 13 of Kitchener’s Fighting 
Scouts, under Colonel Wilson, near Kroon- 
stad. 

9. Martial law is proclaimed in Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, and other ports in Cape Colony. 

General Botha crosses Pivaan River North. 

Fifty-three members of Lotter’s commando, 
who are convicted by the British as rebels, 
are paraded at Cradock to hear their sen- 
tence of penal servitude for life. 

tr. The Boer commandant Scheepers is captured 
at a farmhouse while lying dangerously ill 
near Middelburg. 

Commandant Lotter is shot at Middelburg. 

A further list is published of eighteen Boer 
leaders who are permanently banished from 
South Africa. 

4. Schozman, Commandant Lotter’s second-in- 
command, is shot at Tarkastad. 

Several Boer commandos are in the Great 
Bug Valley in Cape Colony. 

Dr. Anthony, formerly of Claremont, has been 
arrested and lodged in p ison at Cradock. 
Some Boers who reach Saldanha Bay fire upon 
vessels in the harbour; they are answered 

by shells from a British gunboat. 


an 


13. Two companies of re-eniisted Yeomen, 232 in 
all, sail from Southampton to Africa in the 
s.s. Orient. 

20. Small parties of Boers are seen near Barkley 


Pass. Colonel Lukin engages Commandant 
Smuts, who returns west. 

Ten Boers captured at Spitz Kop on September 
26th are brought before a court-martial at 
Aliwal North. 

Lord Kitchener reports that the two guns of 
the 69th Battery R.F.A., taken at Scheepers 
Nek, have been recovered by Colonel Camp- 
bell’s column. 

Commandant Scheepers is in custody at 
Beaufort West. He is recovering from his 
illness. 

Lord Milner arrives at Piztermaritzburg. 

Lord Methuen reports that commandos under 
De la Rey and Kemp attack a:British Column 
moving on Zeerust ; the fighting is severe on 
both sides, the Boers have 40 killed, the 
British casualties being 83, the Boers capture 
8 waggons. 

Lord Kitchener reports skirmishes on the Zulu- 
land border and the surprise by British 
troops of two small commandos, 76 Boers 
and 36 waggons captured. Two Boers are 
shot at Vryburg as rebels. 


25. 





SPEECHES. 


Mr. Bell, in London, en the year’s sommes 
to workmen on the railway during 1900 ; 
states that 631 are killed and 16,000 injured. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, at Oldham, on politi-s 
and the war. 

Lord Reay, in London, on the mismanagement 
of English primary education by the Govern- 
ment. 


Oct. 1 


Ld 


w 


7. Mr. Lloyd-Georg:, at Llanelly, on the question 
of peace or the continuation of the war. 
Mr. Mather, at Helmshore, on the incapacity of 
the Government. 
8. Lord Roberts, at Liverpool, in defence of the 
Government’s conduct of the war. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at West Leeds, on the 
weakness and futilities of the Government. 
The King of Italy, at Milan, on the evils of 
war. 

to. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, at Oldham, in 
defence of the Government’s conduct of the 
war. 

General Sir Redvers Buller, at Westminster, 
defends his command in South Africa. 

11. Sir Edward Grey, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 
the war in South Africa and the Government’s 
blunderings. 

14. Mr. Chamberlain, in Birmingham, on tempe.- 
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Mr. T. Shaw, at Galashiels, condemns the war 
in South Africa as unjust. 

Lord Rosebery, at Birmingham, on the 
nz — al cultivation of the thinking faculties 

Mr. Edmund Robertson, at Dundee, on the 
Government blunder since 1899. 

Mr. Asquith, in Edinbur gh, on his view of 
Liberalism. 

Sir Charles Dilke, at Bristol 
of the Government. 

Mr. Tompkinson, at Oxford, on the futility of 
yee Government’s coercive policy in South 

frica. 

Lord Londonderry, at West Hartlepool, on 
the Government and the war. 

Mr. Hanbury, at Loughton, on the difficulties 
the country has to contend wit 

Mr. Gage, Cx of the Treasury at 
Milwaukee, U.S.A., on Banking and Nationa’ 
Finance. 

Mr. Lloyd-George, at Llangeitho, on the 
disastrous consequences of the war in South 
Africa. 

Dr. von Kérber, in Vienna, 
treaties with Germany and other nations. 

Mr. John Redmond, at Maryborough, on Irish 
Nationalism. 

Lord Roberts, in London, 
forces in South Africa 

Mr, Henry Bouraisa, in Montreal, on the aspira- 
tions of French Canadians. 

Mr. Morley, in Manchester, on Mr. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, 
political situation, 

Senhor Alves, at Rio de 
political problem for Brazil. 

Mr. Kasson, at Chicago, on the folly of the 
United States in bragging of its national 
expansion, 

Mr. Wyndham, at Bradford, on our duty in 
South Afiica. 

The Marquis Ito, at New York, on Japan’s 
mission in the Orient. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Edinburgh, in praise of 
the Government, its ends and methods. 

Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman, at Stirling, 
on the war, its motives and its methods. 

Mr. fore at Liverpool, in defence of the War 
O 

Lord Milner, in Natal, on South Africa. 

The Duke of Devonshi: e, at Liverpool, in sup- 
port of the Government. 

Sir E. Grey, in Northumberland, on Sir 
Redvers Buller’s dismissal from his command 
at Aldershot. 

Lord Milner, at Durban, on the future of South 
Africa. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Cupar, on the History of 
the War. 

Mr. en Robeitson, at Barnsbury, on the 


, on the slackness 





on commercial 


on the Imperial 


] Gladstone. 
at Leicester, on the 


Jageiro, on the 


Mr. Aaquish, in London, on Religion and Muni- 
cipal Life, 
Mr, Morley on Scottish Education in connec- 
tion with the Carnegi: Trust. 
aron von Diergardt, at Breslau, on the Tem- 
Pe ince Movement in Germany. 
Kramarz, in Vienna, on the aspirations of 
the Czech people. 
oe ley, at Arbroath, on the South African 
ar. : 
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GHARAGTER SKETCH. 


MR. JOHN REDMOND, M.P., LEADER OF THE IRISH PARTY. 


N the pages of this REVIEW we have from time to time 
sketched most of the conspicuous men who have 
already “ arrived,” the men who have done things, who 

have made or 


commanding a position. This will be obvious to any 
one who will take the trouble to run over the list of the 
half-dozen men who in the next twenty years seem likely 

to be the makers 





unmade empires, 
who have 
governed great 
kingdoms, or 
have exercised 
far-reaching _in- 
fluence in the 
realm of thought. 
It is about time 
that we began to 
give more atten- 
tion to the men 
who stand at the 
threshold of a 
career—the com- 
ing men f the 
new century. 
Ghia ra eter 
sketches of such 
men, from one 
point of view, are 
much less inter- 
esting than those 
of men who have 
“arrived,” and 
who can be sur- 
veyed from the 
summit of their 
career ; but from 
another point of 
view they are 
much more in- 
teresting, for be- 
fore them lies the 
illimitable ex- 
panse of the 
future, fraught 
with unknown 
possibilities for 
good and evil. 
There is also an 
element of novelty 
about these new 








— of history at 
: 'eia} Westminster. 
There is, for in- 
stance, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, 
heir to the genius 
and perhaps to 
the position of his 
father; Mr. Lloyd 
George, the 
brilliant and in- 
cisive leader of the 
Welsh Radicals ; 
Lord Hugh Cecil, 
who, rather than 
Lord Cranborne, 
seems destined to 
be the inheritor 
of the character- 
istic faults and 


qualities of his 
family; Mr. 
George Wynd- 


ham, that Parlia- 
mentary Adonis ; 
Lord Grey, who 
stands alone as 
the only peer who 
possesses that 
zeal for social re- 
form which would 


seem more 
natural to the 
Radical _enthu- 
siast; and Mr. 


Keir Hardie, the 
leader of the In- 
dependent Labour 
Party. 

Of- all these 
men of the future 
not one has as 
yet achieved the 











comers, who are 
to a certain extent 
comparatively 
unknown = @ébu- 
tants on the great 
stage of contemporary history. The world has long 
known all, or nearly all, that can be written concerning 
the veterans, while few know anything concerning the 
new men. 

Conspicuous among these new men upon whose 
shoulders will fall the burden in the years to come— 
the responsibilities that are dropping from the wearicd 
hands of their elders—is Mr. John Redmond, the leader 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party. Among the coming 
men of British politics no man has already achieved so 


John Redmond, M.P. 
(From a photograph specially taken for the Review of Reviews by Lafayette, Dublin.) 


distinction of Mr. 
John Redmond. 
For he is not only 
the chief of the 
/ Irish National 
Party—he is the leader of the only effective Opposi- 
tion that exists in the House of Commons at the 
present day. In that position he occupies a place 
in the British Constitution only second in importance 
to that of the Prime Minister. It is true that at 
present national prejudices somewhat obscure the 
truth from the English and Scotch. But in the House 
of Commons the members last session began to realise 
where their power lies, and repeatedly in the course of 
the debates Mr. Balfour referred to Mr. Redmond as if 
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he, and not Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, were the 
real leader of his Majesty’s Opposition. Therein Mr. 
Balfour paid homage to facts. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who is titularly leader of the Opposition, 
has so much to do in endeavouring to compose the 
internecine difficulties of the small but distracted party 
which nominally follows his lead, that he has neither the 
energy, nor the time, nor the mind to spare for the 
performance of the normal duties of his post. The first 
duty of an Opposition is to oppose. The first duty of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannermar. is to prevent open feuds 
between the Asquiths and the Greys who believe in 
Milner, and the majority of his party who have not yet 
apostatised from their traditional faith in peace, liberty, 
and self-government. The forlorn and hopeless plight of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was never so piteously 
displayed as when the vote was moved for the reduction 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s salary at the close of last session. 
The task of raising what should have been the closing 
debate, leading up to the strongest division of the 
session, was entrusted to the Master of Elibank, who, 
when the fateful moment came, could not be found. 
When Sir Henry looked round for his supporters he 
found that Mr. Morley had gone down to Hawarden to 
continue his researches in the Gladstonian archives, and 
Sir William Harcourt was enjoying himself in the New 
Forest. What wonder, then, that the deserted and 
despairing leader, muttering maledictions upon his 
recreant followers, deserted the stricken field, and left the 
Irish members to save the House and the party from the 
disgrace of allowing the vote to pass without a division. 
THE ONLY FREE AND UNFETTERED LEADER. 

As it was on that occasion, so it has been more or less 
ever since the war broke out. And Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has never felt himself at liberty to offer that 
bold, uncompromising, and persistent opposition to the 
Government which the country expects, and without 
which the whole system of parliamentary government 
goes into irretrievable ruin. In the midst of the dbris 
of the shattered party, which Jitters the Liberal benches 
in the House of Commons, we should have looked in 
vain for any leadership had it not been for the presence 
of Mr. Redmond at the head of the Irish Nationalists. 
Here, at least, we have an organised, disciplined party, 
obedient to its leader, undistracted by any internal feuds, 
thoroughly united in principle, and capable of constant 
attendance at the House. English, Scotch, and Welsh 
Liberals in the constituencies, who are sick and sore at 
heart over the spectacle of paralytic impotence presented 
by the disorganised and distracted ranks of their own 
representatives, are beginning to recognise in Mr. Red- 
mond the only leader of a Parliamentary party in the 
House who, upon the great issue of the hour, represents 
their views and is not afraid of giving them free, full, and 
bold expression in debate. Hence, while nominally only 
the leader of the Irish National Party, Mr. Redmond is 
really the only leader of the Opposition to the Govern- 
ment in the country. It is a great position for so young 
aman, 

MR. ASQUITH’S FATAL MISTAKE, 


Mr. Asquith, cordially supported and endorsed on this 
occasion by his fellow deserters, Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr. Haldane, publicly proclaimed that he would never, 
never take part in an Administration which depended for 
its existence upon the Irish Parliamentary vote. The 
declaration was timely, if only because it may be accepted 
as countersigning the formal exclusion of Mr. Asquith 
from any future Liberal Government. The group of men 
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who have sacrificed to Lord Milner, that temporary ido] 
of the modern market-place, all their time-honoured 
traditions of Liberal Colonial policy, could quite con- 
sistently accompany that betrayal of Liberalism by a 
public repudiation of the fundamental doctrine of Parlia- 
mentary Government. The Parliamentary system consists 
in the assembling within a given chamber of the repre- 
sentatives of the duly enfranchised subjects of the King, 
In the eye of the Constitution it matters nothing whether 
a member takes his ticket from Galloway or from 
Aberdeen, from Cork or from Birmingham. He is an 
integral part of the Imperial Parliament, and there is no 
discrimination as to origin in the counting of votes in 
the division lobby. So long as the Union exists, we 
betray the fundamental principle of that instrument when 
we attempt to differentiate between the Irish or any other” 
vote. We have compelled the Irish members to meet us 
in Westminster, and we have comforted ourselves in so 
doing by declaring before all our gods that we admit the 
Irish members to all the rights and privileges and 
honours of the position to which we have called them. For 
Mr. Asquith, or any other man, to declare that he will 
refuse to carry*on the Government of the King, unless he 
has a majority independent of the Irish, is in effect to 
declare that, whatever the law of the House of Commons 
may be, he will refuse to count the votes of his Irish 
fellow members, and thereby put them, so far as he can, 
outside the pale of the Constitution. Fortunately, the 
only effect of this absurd attempt to ostracise the repre- 
sentatives of an integral part of the three kingdoms is to 
proclaim his own disqualification for high office, and to 
free the next Liberal Prime Minister from any necessity 
of offering him a portfolio, 
THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF IGNORING IRELAND. 

The fact is that in the interests of the Liberal Party 
itself, it is most urgently to be desired that they will 
never be independent of the Irish vote, and least of all 
when they attempt to deal with the question of settling 
the future government of Ireland. The hankering of 
Mr. Asquith and others for a position in which they can 
ignore the wishes of the majority of the Irish as to the 
government of their own country is the old fatal doctsine 
which has rendered Ireland ungovernable. We may be 
very wise people when we govern ourselves—although 
recent experience throws considerable doubt upon the 
profundity of our wisdom—but we are certainly not wise 
enough to govern Irishmen better than they can govern 
themselves. We may help them to govern themselves; 
but the framing of the next Home Rule Bill should be 
left primarily to the representatives of the Irish nation. 
Our first question should not be what measure of self- 
government shall we, of our bounty, propose to offer 
to the Irish, but rather what measure of self-government 
do the Irish themselves think they need. Having 
ascertained this, we should do our utmost to harmonise 
the Irish demand with other interests of the Empire 
which they, in their single eye to the welfare of Ireland, 
may have overlooked. But it is putting the cart before 
the horse for the English and Scotch majority to frame 
measures for the government of Ireland; and the fact 
that Mr. Asquith should hanker after a position in which 
he would be able to do this with impunity shows how far 
he is from grasping the essential principle of Liberalism. 

All that, of course, is a mere truism to those to whom 
Home Rule is more than a mere dodge to scrape up 
a Government majority. What is not quite recognised 
at present is a truth which is slowly gaining the force 
of conviction among the more earnest Radicals and 
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advanced thinkers in Great Britain. This truth is 
that not only is it indispensable that we should have 
an Irish contingent in the Liberal majority for the sake 
of Ireland, but it is only one degree less important that 
we should be dependent upon the Irish vote for the 
general welfare of the Empire. 


THE DISASTROUS CONSEQUENCES OF POLITICAL 
INFLUENZA, 

Looking back over our Imperial annals, one thing 
stands out very clearly—namely, that our greatest 
blunders have been committed because of the liability of 
the English and Scotch majority, under the influence 
of national passion and race arrogance, to forget the 
principles upon which alone Imperial policy can be safely 
eonducted. Our people are liable to periodical attacks 
of political influenza, to the contagion of which no con- 
siderable section is sufficiently immune to offer an even 
emporary arrest of judgment in which the sober second- 
thought of our people could find expression. That absurd 
national complacency to which Lord Rosebery alluded in 
his speech at the Midiand Institute last month stands sorely 
in need of some efficient corrective. This corrective can 
only be supplied by the Irish Party. They are, at least, 
free from that overweening arrogance which has often led 
our people into costly and criminal enterprises. They 
are entirely free from that swelled-headed conceit which 
blinds our people to the force of the arguments which can 
be adduced against a surrender to the passion and pre- 
judice of the man in the street. If we look over the great 
blunders of the last century—blunders which have rent 
the Empire in twain and inflicted upon humanity the 
measureless calamity of long and bloody wars—we shall 
find that the Irish vote was a tolerably constant quantity 
on the side of peace, reason, and common sense. To 
whatever cause it may be due, and even admitting that 
this noble record on their part is largely due to their 
instinctive antipathy to any course violently demanded 
by the majority of the English people, the fact remains 
that, if the Irish had been stronger, at least half the wars 
which we have waged would have been avoided, and most 
of the troubles which again and again endangered the 
loss of great colonies would never have arisen. 

OUR ALLIES IN THE STORMY DAYS TO COME. 

But that is not the only reason why Mr. Redmond, as 
the leader of the Irish Parliamentary Party, possesses far 
greater importance than any merely Irish leader has had 
for many years past. Even Mr. Parnell, in the height of 
his power, was much less important to the Empire than is 
Mr. Redmond, for this reason. Mr. Parnell may be said 
to have existed solely for Ireland. In his time the anta- 
gonism between the Irish and the people in the United 
Kingdom was too sharp for anyone to contemplate the 
possibility of an effective co-operation with the Parnellites 
on questions other than Irish. There is still a strong 
feeling against the Irish in many quarters, but we have at 
least abstained from accentuating the racial antipathy by 
compelling the leaders of the Irish people to spend long 
vacations in the sombre seclusion of Irish gaols. What 
is more, in the heart of the British democracy there is 
growing a tendency, democratic and socialistic, which 
feels instinctively that the Irish Nationalists are their only 
effective allies. We are approaching somewhat stormy 
times, when the burdens heaped up so_ recklessly 
in the present war will begin to press heavily upon the 
springs of national prosperity. American competition is 
beginning to make itself felt. The trade returns show that 
the tide of national prosperity is already beginning to ebb, 
and before long-the men in the street will be in no 
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Mafeking temper. We shall see the gloomy days of 
the winter of 1886-87 again ere long, when the cry of the 
out-of-work will be once more heard in the land. So far 
from having any doubt as to the swing of the pendulum 
in the Radical direction, there is reason to fear that the 
swing may be only too violent. When a hungry and 
indignant democracy wakes up to discover how horribly 
it has been befooled, there will be a bad time of reckoning 
for those in high places. 
IN THE STRUGGLE WITH THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Now any popular democratic movement in this country 
must of necessity put the ending of the House of Lords 
in the very forefront of its programme. Everything that 
the Outlanders alleged against Paul Kruger and the 
Volksraad applies with double force to the anomalous 
anachronism by which a few hundred landlords are 
invested by the Constitution with absolute authority to 
reject every measure passed by the representatives of the 
people. But in the attack upon the House of Lords we 
can no more dispense with our Irish comrades than the 
British Army could dispense with the service of its Irish 
regiments in the field of battle. The social forces—many 
of them perfectly legitimate, but some of the most power- 
ful. of which are deep based upon the essential snobbery 
of many of our worthy countrymen--are so strong that it 
is necessary that the,Radical hosts should be stiffened by 
the’ presence, in leading positions, of the representatives 
of a race to which the House of Lords has never been 
other than an unmitigated curse, and who are entirely 
free from the snobbishness which impels so many 
Englishmen to cringe and crawl before a lord. 

Nor is it only in the attack on the House of Lords that 
Mr. Redmond’s help is indispensable. The Irish alone 
among the races represented at Westminster have 
democratised party finance. They are the only really 
democratic party. They are the first contingent of the 
nouvelles couches sociales, from whom we shall have to 
take the rulers of our Empire. English and Scotch 
Radicals admit with shame and with chagrin that, with 
the rarest exceptions, it is only for an Irish seat that 2 
poor man can hope to gain admission to the House of 
Commons. Although Agrarian, they are nevertheless a 
Labour party, between whom and those representatives 
of Labour who will come up from the great centres of 
British industry alliance is as natural as it is necessary. 

WE CANNOT DO WITHOUT THEM—AND WHY. 

It may be very galling to the pride of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen to think that they cannot get on without the 
Irish ; but as a matter of fact they cannot, and it would 
be much more honest to recognise that fact quite simply. 
The predominant partner is much too Conservative and 
conceited for us to hope that he will show either the 
energy or the resolution to clear a way without the aid of 
Mr. Redmond and his followers. Every one who has 
driven from Martigny to the Rhéne glacier must have 
noticed the long aqueduct of stone, which to a certain 
extent mars the natural beauty of the landscape. For 
miles this aqueduct runs parallel with the high road, 
conveying from the higher land in the north a mountain 
torrent, which is utilised in driving the machinery 
necessary for compressing the air with which the great 
drills are worked that are piercing the tunnel through 
the Great St. Bernard. To the eye of the ordinary 
tourist it would seem absurd to think that it was 
necessary te build so costly an aqueduct and to bring the 
water from so great a distance. The swift waters of the 
Rhone sweep past the Power station, but to the eye of 
the engineer it is clearly necessary to introduce this 
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foreign element—if we may so call it—in order to get the 
energy necessary to work his vast machinery. As it is 
in the piercing of the Great St. Bernard, so it is in 
tunnelling through the mountainous obstruction which 
English Conservatism offers to-the path of the reformer. 
We, too, must bring an element from a distance, and 
where is that element of power to be found except in the 
compact phalanx of disciplined followers who march as one 
man to the word of command uttered by Mr. Redmond ? 

Let no earnest 
English or Scotch 
Liberal worry over 
the need for this 
reliance upon the 
{rish. As a matter 
of fact, we should 
immensely benefit 
by being com- 
pelled to make a 
much larger in- 
fusion of Irish 
ideas in the 
direction of our 
foreign, colonial, 
and Indian policy. 
The Irish can at 
least understand, 
without any ex- 
ercise of mental 
gymnastics, what 
are the feelings 
of a subject race. 
They can realise 
far better than 
ourselves what 
arethe sentiments 
of other nations 
against which we, 
in our insular 
pride and over- 
bearing | self-suf- 
ficiency, are con- 
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the hands of the members of the Hotel Cecil and their 
like. If the Empire is to last, it must be governed on 
Home Rule principles : and, that being so, who is so fit 
and proper a person to take a leading part in the direc- 
tion of Home Rule policy as the Irish chief? 


MR. REDMOND’S QUALIFICATIONS AS A LEADER. 


Mr. John Redmond is the first Irish leader who has 
given the world any token of the possession of the 
qualities which 
made Mr. Parnell 
so famous. It is 
true that his posi- 
tion is largely due 
to Mr. Dillon. 
The work ofsolidi- 
fying the party 
after it was 
shattered by the 
great explosion 
consequent upon 
the fall of Mr. 
Parnell, fell on 
the shoulders of 
John Dillon, who 
spent some of the 
best years of his 
life in weariless, 
thankless efforts 
to re-establish the 
unity of the Irish 
National Party. 
Mr. Redmond 
himself did not 
contribute very 
much to the work 
ot reconciliation 
and ___ consolida- 
tion. As the 
leader of the 
small group who 
called themselves 
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well we imagine 
that other people 
are very unreasonable because they do not judge our 
acts according to our intentions. The Irish supply an 
invaluable corrective of this self-sufficing self-complacency 
which is perpetually leading us into blunders. It is, 
indeed, hardly too much to say, as a notable Irish leader 
remarked only last session, that the Irish Parliamentary 
majority would govern the British Empire, if they could 
be persuaded to undertake the task, far more in accord- 
ance with the principles on which the mass of the 
English people believe the Empire is being governed, 
than it is ever likely to be so long as the sceptre is left in 


nate in having, 
in Mr. Dillon, a colleague who was in other days 
sufficiently self-sacrificing to allow no personal feelings 
to stand in the way of attaining the great object which he 
had set before him. After long years of almost heart- 
breaking struggle he saw the desire of his heart. When 
“ Tiger Tim” was read out of the party with bell, book, 
and candle, the Irish Parliamentarians became once 
more a fighting unit. Mr. Redmond then being called to 
supreme command displayed qualities with which he had 
hitherto not been credited. His readiness in debate, his 
self-control, his keen appreciation of the vital points in 
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Parliamentary strategy, speedily made him a power in 
the House of Commons. One of the greatest of our 
Imperial statesmen, who watches the proceedings in the 
Parliamentary arena from the distant post in which he is 
serving the Empire, declared last month that in his 
opinion Mr. Redmond was the ablest Parliamentarian in 
the present House of Commons. Mr. Redmond is a 
politician first, a politician second, and a politician third. 
As an individual entity he is almost unknown to 
any except his intimates. But he has brought 
keen intelligence to the study of the science of 
politics. He has given his mind to it, and spent days 
and nights in acquiring knowledge of all the niceties and 
rules of parliamentary procedure. He is embarrassed 
by no fear of mutinies in his rear, and he is conscious of 
being armed with the mandate of the Irish race. As a 
speaker he is effective, fluent and eloquent. Ifsometimes 
he may appear to forget himself, as he did when he made 
the celebrated declaration concerning his desire for the 
victory of the Boers, of which Mr. Chamberlain made 
such capital at Blenheim, that will do him no harm in 
the long run. The party which he leads, and the allies 
upon whom alone he can reckon in the future in this 
country, will count that declaration to him for righteous- 
ness. The great Whigs of last century said much the 
same kind of thing about our revolted American Colonists, 
and men will remember in time to come this declaration 
of Mr. Redmond as they now quote- the outspoken 
utterance of Chatham. 


‘A CONTRAST WITH MR. DILLON. 


Of the two men who stand foremost in the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, Mr. Dillon is much better known 
and loved in England than Mr. Redmond. Mr. 
Redmond, indeed, has his spurs still to win with the 
English masses, whereas John Dillon is a name to 
conjure with among all who esteem great public spirit, 
unselfish devotion, and lofty idealism, It has been in 
the House of Commons rather than on the English 

latform that Mr. Redmond has made his mark. He 
is now about to embark upon one of those enterprises 
which often make or mar the portrait of an Irish 
leader. He is on his way for the first time 
to the greater Ireland which lies beyond the seas. 
Mr. Michael Davitt, who preceded him for some 
months and is acting as a kind of pioneer, has 
done his utmost to make smooth the paths before his 
chief. There is little doubt as to the fervour of the recep- 
tion with which Mr. Redmond will be welcomed by all 
excepting the extreme advocates of revolutionary violence. 
This is, however, as it should be. Mr. Redmond repre- 
sents the party which seeks to obtain the rights of Ireland 
by constitutional means, and those who despair of doing 
any good by any such means naturally will give him a 
cold shoulder. They might indeed be more generous, 
and express their sympathy with a fellow-Irishman who is 
leading what they regard as a forlorn hope foredoomed 
to failure ; but that is a matter which they will settle with 
their own consciences. As for Mr. Redmond, his course 
is plain. He appeals to Irishmen, whatever their views 
may be concerning the methods by which they wish to 
secure for Ireland the right of self-government. It is 
possible that it might even be difficult for Mr. Redmond 
at the present moment if the fiery irreconcilables of the 
Clan-na -Gael were not conspicuously to give him the cold 
shoulder. The American public is at present in no mood 
to give countenance to the party of Anarchy. The 
crime of Czolgosz is too recent for Mr. Redmond to 
find it expedient to rub shoulders with a party, of 
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dagger and of dynamite. His strength lies not 
with these violent and despairing men, but with 
the millions of men of the Irish race, God-fearing, 
law-abiding, industrious citizens of the great Republic, 
whose cities are very largely intheir hands. Mr. Redmond 
has won the respect, esteem, and personal friendship 
of many leading Americans, among others President 
Roosevelt himself. But this he did when he was only 
one of the chiefs of a faction. He will probably com- 
mand a much greater success now that he goes to 
America as the accredited leader of the united Irish 
Nationalists. 
HIS IDEAS UP-TO-DATE. 

Immediately before sailing for America Mr. Redmond, 
addressing a mass meeting at Maryborough, Queen’s 
County (October 20), made the following significant 
declaration :— 

His guiding principle in life was perfectly simple. He had 

no faith in any English political party or in English benevolence 
towards Ireland, or in the possibility of any class of the popula- 
tion getting justice in the smallest particular from mere reason 
or argunent or persuasion. His policy was to make English 
government in Ireland difficult and dangerous. If the people 
wanted any instalment of justice they must make themselves a 
trouble and a danger to the Government. 
It is a humiliating confession for an Englishman to 
make, but AZagua est veritas, etc., and Mr. Redmond 
is right. The English rulers of Ireland might have sat 
as the original model for the victim of the importunate 
widow in the parable. It is only by making themselves 
a nuisance the Irish can compel a hearing for their 
grievances. It is all wrong, no doubt. But the original 
wrongness is in the fact that the Irish have to ask our 
leave before they can get anything done. Under the 
system which prevails in all other parts of the Empire 
they would be free to do what they needed to have done 
without asking our permission. 

I submitted to Mr. Redmond, just before he started 
for America, a series of interrogatories to which he was 
good enough to reply in writing. His memoranda were 
necessarily brief, but they were clear enough to enable 
me to construct the following statement, which will 
be read with interest both in the United Kingdom and 
in the United States :— , 

“T am going to America for the purpose of explaining 
to our people the reunion now happily effected in Ireland 
of all sections of the Nationalists. I shall set forth the 
prospects of the Irish cause, and ask them to give sub- 
stantial support to the United Irish League. 

“My course is not completely mapped out. New York, 
Boston, and Chicago are the only cities for which definite 
fixtures are made as yet. But when I land I have no 
doubt that I shall find a pretty comprehensive _pro- 
gramme all complete. I shall remain in the States till 
December 11, when I shall return by the Oceanic. 

“My attitude in relation to the Irish physical force 
societies, which have refused to welcome me to America, 
is Clear and obvious. I have no quarrel with any man 
who honestly thinks his way of freeing Ireland the best, 
and something akin to despair of constitutional methods 
is quite natural. I, however, do xo¢ despair. 

“On the contrary, I think what we have already 
achieved justifies every confidence that we shall reach 
our end by the constitutional road. Next session we 
shall repeat the tactics which answered so well last 
session, and in the end you will see Home Rule will come 
of itself. 

“Our party is the best disciplined and most united in 
Parliament. My personal relations are most cordial with 
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all its members. On questions of policy I am in com- 
plete agreement with John Dillon, William O’Brien, 
and Mr. Blake. 

“The Liberal Party is hopelessly shattered by differ- 
ences of opinion as to the war. What I expect to see is 
a definite and formal split between the true Liberals and 
the Liberal Jingoes. ‘his will, of course, still further 
weaken the argument sometimes used in favour of our 
tying ourselves up with the Liberals. The true course is 
to avoid any entangling alliance with any English party. 
In election time each case will be decided upon its merits. 
No English or Scotch party can count upon the Irish vote 
as part of its assets. The Irish vote will always be cast 
just as it suits the interests of Ireland. 

“T do not expect that Ireland will receive Home Rule 
from the hands of a Liberal Government. To begin with, 
I don’t see any prospect of the formation of any such 
Government for a long time to come. Of the two, Home 
Rule is more likely to come first. I expect that it will 
come by agreement, as Local Government came. Two 
years before the Local Government Act was passed who 
expected it? It looked as far off as Home Rule does to- 
day. It was a half-way house to Home Rule. No one 
can now say that the Irish are incapable of governing 
themselves. 

“T shall plead for the Boers wherever I go in America, 
not as a mere adjunct of the Irish question; I ‘shall 
plead their case on its merits. We fought their battle in 
the House last session, and I am convinced that our 
persistent criticisms were of enormous value. The cause 
of the independence of nationalities is dear to the hearts 
of Irishmen all over the world. So detested is the war 
of extermination which is being waged in South Africa 
that recruiting for the British Army has almost ceased in 
Ireland. For the work of burning the farmsteads of the 
Boers no Irish will apply. Next session we shall pro- 
bably lend a hand to the task of exposing the scandalous 
abuses, jobs, and blunders which have distinguished the 
prosecution of the war, when our attack is likely to be 
even more effective than our exposure of the atrocities 
which have been committed on the Boers. 

“T look forward with hope to the future of President 
Roosevelt. He is a strong man, thoroughly American, 
with no absurd Anglomania about him. He is a true 
friend of Irish freedom, and proud of the Irish blood 
which flows in his veins. 

“ Finally,” Mr. Redmond says, “ I ama member of the 
Gaelic League. My children are learning Irish. I am 
with the movement heart and soul.” 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF A PERSONAL FRIEND. 


The facts of Mr. Redmond’s history are only very briefly 
summarised in “ Who’s Who.” He was born in 1851 ; 
son of the late W. A. Redmond, M.P. for Ballytrent ; he 
married in 1883 Johanna, daughter of the late J. Dalton, 
Esq.; educated at Trinity College, Dublin; barrister, 
Gray’s Inn, 1886; Irish barrister, 1887 ; M.P. for New Ross, 
1881-85 ; for New Wexford, 1885-91 ; and has repre- 
sented Waterford ever since 1891. Such is the brief 
record in “ Who’s Who.” As I have only had the 
privilege of meeting Mr. Redmond on two occasions 
I have but little to say that is based on _ personal 
acquaintance. I am glad, therefore, to be able to 
supplement my own impressions by the following stray 
notes from my friend Mr. W. M. Crook, who writes as 
follows :— 

“T first made John Redmond’s acquaintance some 
sixteen or eighteen years ago when we were law students 
together at the King’s Inns in Dublin. It will surprise 
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most people to learn that my earliest impression of him 
is as a temperance reformer. The Irish National Move- 
ment has always been closely associated with the drink 
traffic, and in the atmosphere of an Irish Protestant 
home the two are closely connected in thought. It is 
impossible to convey to anyone not brought up in that 
atmosphere how strict is the caste system that prevails 
in Ireland. There is nothing like it in England ; nothing 
like it anywhere in the Empire except in India. It was 
the fact that Mr. Redmond was almost a total abstainer 
that first brought us together. The meeting was in this 
wise :— 

“It was the custom for the students at King’s Inns to 
dine in messes of six. A fixed quantity of wine per head 
was allowed to each table, and thirsty students, of whom 
there were a few, always sought diligently for totally 
abstaining acquaintances to join their mess. As | did 
not drink wine, | found myself in great demand, and on 
one occasion the same mess captured John Redmond 
also. As he never took more than half a glass of wine 
at dinner, this lucky table regarded itself as having six 
bottles of wine for four persons—and | had the privilege 
of being introduced to Mr. Redmond. 

HIS LOYALTY TO FRIENDS AND COUNTRY. 

“ One of the qualities that has brought Mr. Redmond 
to his present position is the fact that he is a loyal friend. 
One day during the General Election of 1886 1 went into 
the Irish headquarters in London, then located in Palace 
Chambers, Westminster Bridge Road, to see Mr. J. J. 
Clancy, M.P., about a meeting I was to address that 
evening. John Redmond was there. ‘Look here,’ he 
said to me, ‘you are the very man I want. George 
Russell has a meeting this evening at Fulham. Very 
reluctantly | was compelled to fight against him last year. 
I want to do everything I can to help him get in this 


year. It is quite impossible for me to speak for him to- 
night. You have only one meeting. I want you to go.’ 
I went. Mr. Russell, whom I did not then know, was 


unable through indisposition to be present. His place 
was taken by his father, a noble specimen of the stately, 
courteous, English aristocrat. As I chatted to that 
splendid old man, the soul of chivalry and honour, | 
realised why John Redmond was so anxious for the son’s 
success. The Irish leader is a supreme judge of men. 
“John Redmond’s capacity for loyalty to his friends is 
only second to his loyalty to his country. An incident 
that occurred last session illustrates both characteristics. 
It was avery busy session for the Irish Party. Four days 
a week the Irish leader was in the House for twelve 
hours at least, from noon till midnight. Naturally his 
Wednesday evenings were precious. One of the Irish 
organisations in the metropolis had asked me to lecture 
for them, and they asked John Redmond to preside. No 
other leader of a party in the House of Commons worked 
so hard; none other would have come. But John 
Redmond came. The subject was ‘ Ireland’s contribution 
to civilisation” Mr. Redmond, who seemed rather 
wearied, spoke only a few minutes. But in that brief 
space he revealed his passionate admiration for the great 
dead past of the race of which he is the world-wide 
figurehead, the uncrowned king. There was no note of 
apology, only burning pride, in what John Redmond 
had to say of the civilising movement which covered 
Western Europe with seats of learning, and which has 
bequeathed to after generations artistic monuments like 
the matchless Book of Kells. He closed with a few words 
of hearty appreciation for the work the young men are 
doing to-day in the Gaelic League. For John Redmond 








always appeals to young men, alike to the cultured youth 
ef Oxford and the more fiery spirits of Mayo or Chicago. 
HIS IMPERIALISM. 


“ When I first met Mr. Redmond I was more or less 
of a Separatist. He made me an Imperialist. I do not 
use that word to designate an admirer of the gorgeous 
Orientalism of Benjamin Disraeli, nor yet a follower of 
the narrowly insular policy of an uneducated Birmingham 
tradesman. John Redmond knew the Empire. His wife 
was an Australian, and even when I first met him he had 
been round the world.. The great free communities— 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and even the United 
States—were to him in large part Irish states. Irish 
brains and Irish blood had helped them to freedom and 
to prosperity. It was a new point of view for me. I do 
not speak with authority on this point, but I do say with 
some confidence, that never, while John Redmond is 
leader, will the Irish Party consent to be deprived of 
their rightful share in the government of their Empire. 

“Strong Nationalist as he is, John Redmond has 
that touch of cosmopolitanism that is peculiarly Irish and 
is notably’ wanting in the average Englishman. A 
strictly Puritanical training has prevented me from 
becoming a frequent visitor to the theatre ; on one of 
the rare occasions on which I have broken through this 
rule, I went to see the “divine Sarah” play Hamlet in 
Paris. John Redmond occupied the stall immediately 
behind mine. A few days after we met in a carriage on the 
Underground in London and discussed the p:riormance. 
No one who has heard the Irish leader quote Shakespeare 
can ever forget it. As he analysed the interpretation by 
the greatest actress of our time of Shakespeare’s im- 
mortal creation, or criticised the xwances of the original 
that had been lost in the translation, I was compelled to 
say to myself, ‘ Why, Hamlet is as real a person for you 
as is Arthur Balfour. This land-agitator, barrister, 
politician, statesman, whose eloquence had compelled 
the Mother of Parliaments to unwilling silence, had 
captivated the youth of Oxford and of Ireland and on 
whose words vast crowds in three continents lad hung, 
is a student and interpreter of Shakespeare greater than 
most of our professors of English literature—because he 
understands men. 

“T have written far more than I intended, because it 
is so hard to convey, what is unintelligible to many, the 
reason why John Redmond is where he is. Fifty years 
hence it will not seem, as it does to-day, the language of 
friendly exaggeration to write, ‘ Politically, John Red- 
mond is the lineal descendant of his great countryman, 
Edmund Burke.’ But the passion for freedom and the 
passion for justice are the guiding stars of both.” 


LOOKING AHEAD. 

Mr. Redmond spent some time before starting for 
America in Aughnavanagh, an old shooting-box of Mr. 
Parnell’s. There, on the top of the Wicklow hills, with 
the green flag of Ireland flying overhead, he has 
recruited energies which had been somewhat strained 
by long close attendance in the House of Commons. 
He has now gone across the Atlantic to appeal for the 
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support of the Irish who dwell in the greater Ireland 
beyond the sea. It is aninteresting subject for specula- 
tion whether the time will ever come for Mr. Redmond to 
cross the Atlantic upon another mission—to appeal for the 
support of the American Republic against the British 
Government. It is sincerely to be hoped that such a 
contingency may never arise. But if Englard were 
persistently to pursue the impolicy of arrogant dis- 
regard of Irish aspirations, it is at least conceivable 
that the Irish might some day turn their eyes 
to Washington and invoke the memory of the inter- 
vention on behalf of the Cubans as a_ precedent 
justifying their hope that the American Government 
might cast the broad shield of its mighty power over 
another island struggling, and rightly struggling, to 
be free. Those who care to do such things would 
find little difficulty in drawing a_ very _ instructive 
parallel between the state of the Pearl of the An- 
tilles and the Emerald Isle. Before the bar of history 
England stands condemned for a failure in Ireland 
only a few degrees less scandalous than that which stood 
to the discredit of Spain in the West Indies. After the 
report of the Financial Relations Commission, it is no 
longer possible for us to deny that the predominant 
partner has used his predominance in overtaxing the 
impoverished nation which lies at his doors. While 
every other part of the Empire has increased in 
population, the Irish 1ace has dwindled, and _ is 
dwindling still. After a hundred years of the Union 
the great majority of the Irish people are in bitter and 
silent discontent with our rule. The Irish vote in the 
United States is powerful. The spirit of expansion is 
strong ; the memory of the swift and easy success which 
they achieved in Cuba dwells in the memory of the 
people. The relations between the United States and 
the United Kingdom are at present happily close, 
intimate and friendly. Such has not always been the 
case. Those who look furthest into the future and are 
best informed as to the stirring of Imperial ambitions on 
the part of our American kinsfolk, will be least disposed 
to question the possibility that our relations may be 
strained in the distant future so severely as to render it 
by no means inconceivable that an American party 
should entertain the idea that it was acting as the 
instrument of a righteous Providence in undertaking 
the direct championship of the Irish cause. The Irish 
might not relish the prospect of American annexa- 
tion, although, as one of the sovereign States in the 
American Union, the Irish would have all the Home 
Rule that they desire. The experience of Cuba, how- 
ever, seems to show that the Americans can conquer 
without annexation, and can protect without thwarting 
the Nationalist aspirations of the island which they 
have taken under the wing of the American Eagle. 
This, however, is looking far ahead, and if we have not 
entirely lost our political genius, such a contingency will 
never arise. But everything depends upon that. Another 
ten years of Jingo rule and Mr. Redmond’s next mission 
to America may be very different from that on which he 
is now engaged. 
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THE TOPIC OF THE MONTH. 
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THE ROYAL TOUR OF THE EMPIRE. 


HE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CORNWALL 
are home again, after their tour of inspection of the 
British Empire. The idea was well conceived and 

well carried out. It has been from first to last a brilliant 
success. It is well that the heir to the throne should 
have had an opportunity of visiting the great colonies 
over which he may one day expect to reign. The possi- 
bility of sending Royal Highnesses as commis-voyageurs 
through the nascent States which the colonising genius 
of our race has scattered over the world, is one of the 
advantages inherent in a monarchy, and must be put to 
its credit when endeavour to strike the balance 
between the advantages and disadvantages of rival 
systems. If Britain had been a republic, it would have 
been impossible to have found any young man and young 
woman among our citizens whose mere presence would 
have evoked such demonstrations of enthusiasm as those 
which accompanied the tour of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall. 

The tour will probably have little influence either upon 
the politics of the Empire or upon those of the various 
Colonies which were visited, but indirectly it has been 
very useful. It has been a gorgeous advertisement both 
for the Empire and for the Crown. It has enabled the 
Duke of Cornwall to form a better estimate than he 
could otherwise have done of the immense diversity of 
the dominions over which he expects to reign, and it must 
inevitably have widened his outlook and broadened his 
mind. But probably the most obvious advantage which 
has accrued from the tour has been the extent to which it has 
given a common human interest to men living as far apart 
as the New Zealanders and the Canadians. The Duke 
and Duchess were, so to speak, gilded and jewelled 
shuttles, plying backwards and forwards, and helping to 
weave our ocean-severed communities into the fabric of 
the Empire. The visit of a great actor or a lecturer 
operates in the same direction, and Henry Irving or 
General Booth, if they were to make a tour of the world 
in the same way, would also help to deepen and strengthen 
the sentiment of unity and add to the human interest with 
which our far-removed kinsfolk regard the old country at 
home. London, the capital of the Empire, is not merely 
its financial centre. It is the place where interesting 
people live. But it is not enough that interesting people 
should live in London. Some of the most interesting 
people are never heard of, and are therefore waste forces, 
so far as the development of a sense of community among 
the different Commonwealths of the Empire is concerned. 
‘What is important is that the people should be known, 
and that they should be put on a pedestal sufficiently 
lofty to be visible to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

Now the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall, by the mere 
fact of their position on the steps of the throne, interest 


we 


everybody ; and in every colony which they visited there 
will be thousands, and hundreds of thousands, of persons 
who will now be more interested in reading the telegrams 
in the papers referring to the movements of the royal 
family than would have otherwise have been the case. 
The cruise of the Ophir has been a kind of Imperial 
Lord Mayor’s Show. The 9th of November brings to 
the somewhat squalid of the Metropolis an 
element of pageantry and a glow of colour which is very 
grateful to the eyes of the populace. So it is with the 
princely tour which has just closed. The ordinary man 
craves for something picturesque, romantic, and stirring, 
even if it be only a parade or a procession. It helps to 
light up the somewhat sombre and colourless monotony 
of our every-day existence with a little of the splendour 


streets 


which the rising and the setting sun lend to the heavens. 

The austere moralist may perhaps find cause to object 
that such a course of imperial high jinks tends to 
demoralise the community by accustoming them to a 
scale of expenditure which they cannot maintain, and 
gives a dangerous stimulus to the drift which leads 
modern society away from the ideals of Republican sim- 
plicity. 
vented the villagers in’ the country from hailing with 
delight the visit of the itinerant circus ; and the cruise of 
the OpAzr was in reality a royal circus, which appears to 
have achieved a great success throughout the whole 
of thetour. The chief performers have acquitted them- 
selves with credit and decorum. The strain of the 
perpetual procession must have been considerable, but 
their engagements were fulfilled with a commendable 
punctuality, although occasionally at the Antipodes a 
mysterious and annoying toothache interfered with the 
presence of the Duke at times when he had been 
billed to appear. 

It is pleasant to note the exuberance and generosity of 
the loyal sentiment which found expression among other 
ways in the beautiful and tasteful presents which were 
heaped upon the Royal visitors, and which will remain as 
pleasant souvenirs of a journey the like of which has 
never before been made by the heir to the British Crown. 
The speeches of the Duke, whether he made them him- 
self or whether they were made for him by some literary 
ghost, were in admirable taste ; and sometimes, as, for 
instance, when he addressed the aborigines, were marked 
by a certain flamboyant rhetoric which was certainly a 
welcome change from the usual cut-and-dried common- 
place of royal speeches. There is only one regret, and 
that is that King Edward VII. was never afforded an 
opportunity of making a similar tour. As Prince of Wales 
he visited India and Canada and the United States, but 
he was never able to fulfil his passionate desire to visit 
South Africa, while it is to be feared he will never be able 
to set eyes on his great dominions at the Antipodes. 

As in some sense an illustration of the latter portion of 
the Duke of Cornwall’s tour, 1 am printing the impres- 
sions of an Australian colonist, who for the second time 
traversed the great Canadian Dominion from end to end. 


But all this kind of moralising has never pre- 
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FROM THE PACIFIC JO THE ATLANTIC. 


————— + 


A TRIP ACROSS CANADA. BY AN AUSTRALIAN. 


[* the following pages I am describing my second trip 
through Canada, the first being undertaken ten years 
ago. I saw the Dominion through sympathetic 
Australian eyes, and I hope with clear perception of the 
points of interest. English people are thinking and 
reading mére of their great Colonial possessions, but 
comparatively few have any idea of the wealth and 
resources of Greater Britain. No patriotic Englishman 
can see Canada without wanting to pass on his impres- 
sions to all who will read or listen. 


to the nine hours’ sail along the straits. ‘No one 
who has seen this need want to go to Norway,” said a 
delighted traveller who had been there. I had not been 
to Norway, but I could not imagine that even Norway 
could be finer. ‘‘ Thank God,” I said, with a pride 
which American readers will please forgive, “that the 
Union Jack waves over these waters.” 
THE CAPITAL OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

We landed for an hour or two on Vancouver Island tc 

look at Victoria, the capital of British Columbia, and we 

















Legislative Buildings, Victoria, British Columbia. 


THE START FROM VANCOUVER. 

At the very outset, at Vancouver, a delightful surprise 
awaited us. I shall never forget that June morning 
(1901) when we were called out of our beds to pass the 
doctor. It was 4.30 and broad daylight. The morning 
was bitterly cold, but the sky was blue and the air clear. 
We were in the harbour—our Pacific voyage (from Bris- 
bane) over. North of us was the Vancouver Island—the 
extreme west of Canada. On the south were the 
Olympian mountains, whose glorious peaks pierced the 
sky, mantled in snow and ice, and rooted in American soil. 
The straits were thirty miles wide. These straits are the 
entrance to Vancouver Harbour. The surprise to which 
I refer is the beauty of the great harbour. I had not 
been prepared for such a discovery. This harbour is one 
hundred and fifty miles long, and thirty miles wide at the 
opening. It gradually narrows to a width of three miles, 
and there is deep and smooth water all the way. 
Innumerable little islands of all sizes and ‘shapes lend 
a charm to the scene. The shore on the Canadian side 
slopes down to the harbour, the pine forest being opened 
here and there by farms and clearings. Rugged moun- 
tains and sylvan scenery gave an indescribable charm 


found a beautiful up-to-date little city of 40,000 inhabit- 
ants. The parliamentary buildings, which cost £250,000, 
are an architectural gem. There is a library with 10,000 
volumes and a fine museum. It seemed a pity that the 
capital of British Columbia was on this island, and not 
on the mainland, and this must surely be a great and 
increasing inconvenience. The reason is that this island 
was discovered and settled one hundred years ago, long 
before the foot of the white man had penetrated to the west 
of Canada. Ships could sail round Cape Horn and up the 
coast to the north-west, when it was impossible for man to 
force his way through the mountain passes on the western 
shores of Canada, so the island had secured a good lead in 
the race, and when the adjacent mainland began to be 
settled, the islanders already possessed the voting power 
and made their city Victoria the capital. By erecting the 
parliamentary buildings there they secured its continuing 
the seat of Government for many years to come. But 
suppose London were on the Isle of Wight, or the capital 
of the Australian Commonwealth were in Tasmania ! 

At length we reached Vancouver City, where Canada 
meets and touches the Pacific. Twenty years ago there 
were no buildings here but a few fishermen’s huts. When 
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FROM THE PACIFIC 


it became known that this was to be the terminus of the 
Trans-continental Railway, known as the Canadian 
Pacific line, a rush set in to Vancouver. In six weeks 
the population numbered 600. Then a fire swept the 
place clear of buildings. On the ashes of the old the 
new city rose, and now the population approaches 40,000, 
There are fine wharves along which ocean-going 
steamers receive and discharge their cargo. Close by 
is an immense railway station with the offices of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. And the hotels, stores, banks, 
streets—all one sees in fact—tell of a prosperous and 
thriving city. I never set foot in any place about the 
future of which I have less misgiving. Vancouver must 
soon be to Canada what Sin Francisco is to the 
United States. If I were a young man looking over 
the wide world for a place in which to begin, I should 
think seriously of the claims of Vancouver. British 
Columbia, of which it is the commercial centre, is the 
largest province in Canada, and in natural resources 
the wealthiest. It has an area of 383,090 square 
miles, and an ocean frontage of 1,000 miles. Its rivers — 
especially the Fraser and the Columbia—are among the 
finest in the world. Its mines are rich and its timber 
resources almost boundless. The climate is cold and 
bracing with an abundant rainfall. Much of the surface of 
British Columbia is as mountainous as Switzerland, but it 
has a good deal of rich country adapted to grazing and 
agriculture. I saw a man standing by the railway line in 
grass over his head. Yet in the whole province of British 
Columbia the population is considerably under 200,099, 
What a reward awaits those who help to develop the 
resources of this big infant province! “ But it is so far 
west.” ‘True, but that depends upon your point of view. 
Eastern America faces Europe, but Western America faces 
the Orient. Vancouver isthe port, and British Columbia the 
province nearest to India, China, Japan, and Australasia, 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


As our journey across Canada begins at Vancouver, it 
will be convenient here to say something about the great 
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railroad which has made this journey possible. When 
the C.P.R. Company was formed in 1881, the idea of a 
trans-continental line had long been before the Canadian 
people. The existing railroads in the east were built by 
the Government, but Government expenditure is con- 
trolled by public opinion, and Canadian public opinion 
did not favour the completion of the line. The idea was 
too big for the average mind to grasp ; the expenditure 
too great for the average taxpayer to face. There were 
engineers who said that it was a physical impossibility 
to build a railroad over those western mountain ranges. 
There were commercial men who declared that if built it 
would never pay for axle grease. “ Why should people in 
Eastern and Central Canada be taxed to pay for a line 
for the benefit of the few in the West ?” was a convenient 
cry for the hustings. But a few people saw further than 
the average elector sees, of whom the late Sir John 
Macdonald was one. These men offered to add to exist- 
ing lines the 1,900 miles necessary in order to connect the 
Atlantic with the Pacific by an unbroken line of rail. They 
were to receive 25,000,000 acres of land on the alternate 
block system, with a cash payment. The charter was 
granted, and in four years the impossible thing was done. 
Some idea of the stupendous nature of the task will be 
formed when I attempt to describe the mountain scenery. 

Precisely on time our express train left Vancouver for 
our two days’ journey over the mountains. I consider 
these two days to be the most wonderful of my life. 
Without the slizhtest effort, with nothing to do but sit on 
the softest cushions or lie on a comfortable bed, I was 
carried over the Seekirks and the Rockies, amid scenery 
that cannot be described or surpassed. This mountain 
scenery embraces roughly about 500 miles, or about a 
sixth of the entire Canadian journey. On one morning 
we climbed 3,000 feet in two hours, and we should hardly 
have known that we were ascending if we had not looked 
out of the carriage window or listened to the panting of 


the one powerful engine which did all the work. On that 
morning .we breakfasted after our climb within a 
mile of a glacier which is said to be as large 


as all the glaciers in Switzerland put 
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Mount Stephen. 


together, and that breakfast on the 
mountain-top was well cooked and 


served in an hotel that was dainty 
enough for the home of a_ princess. 
Wherever possible, the train follows the 
beds of the great rivers which are born 
in these mountains, broadening in their 
flow onwards towards the sea. These 
rivers roar and foam as they rush past, 
forming here a cataract and there a 
waterfall. Sometimes we were at the 
bottom of a canyon, the mountains 
towering above us, as if their :perpen- 
dicular sides had been slit from summit 
to base. At other times the train 
travelled along a shelf of rock cut out 
from the mountain sides, with the torrent 
so far below as to be barely visible. 
Now the line bends and curves so that 
a passenger in the last car feels almost 
like shaking hands with the engine- 
driver. The steepest climb was a 
gradient of one in twenty-five, and here 
we had an extra engine; but during 
the rest of the journey one engine did 
all the work. Here, in addition to the 
ordinary precaution of a powerful auto- 
matic brake attached to each carriage, 











there was another ingenious contrivance. At three 
or four points where the grade was steepest there 
were branch lines running uphill. A brakesman was 
stationed at each of these. When a train was due 
he watched for a signal, and if this signal was not satis- 
factory, he switched the train on to the side track so 
that a runaway train would be brought to a stand. I 
noticed, however, that the grass was growing upon these 
side tracks, as if they had been used but little. 


AMONG THE MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 

I shall not attempt to describe the mountain peaks that 
pierced the clouds above and around us, mantled in 
eternal ice and snow. There were scores, if not 
hundreds of them, some more than 10,000 feet above sea- 
level, and some less. Most of them were clothed in pine 
trees. In some places the forest was virgin—untouched 
by axe or fire. But where a clearing had been made, fresh 
young pines were growing up to take the place of those 
swept away by the tire. Some of the mountains, especi- 
ally as we moved eastward, were huge masses of grey and 
brown rock, whose beetling brows frowned upon us from 
the clouds. The Castle Rock is one of the most striking 
objects in these ranges. Here and there is a sweet- 
placid lake in which mountain and sky are reflected, and 
sometimes we pass a plateau, in which for miles the land 
is nearly level, with a quiet river resting for a while on 
its course to the sea, like a thread of silver amid the 
surrounding grandeur. The scene was always changing 
—more mountains, or the same mountains at different 
angles, giving infinite variety to the colossal panorama. 
This mountain scenery had, however, one effect for which 
{ was not prepared. It was too grand, and there was 
too much of it. As the second day wore on the eye 
began to refuse even to look, and the weary brain would 
bear no more. I should advise travellers who can 
possibly do it to stop over at the beautiful hotels that 
wait to welcome them, and to take two weeks for the 
journey instead of two days. Not many of my readers 
probably would care for bear hunting, but there are still 
more bears here than men, and the rivers are full of 
salmon. It is-a veritable sportsman’s paradise. 

Until within the last twenty years few white men had 
found their way into these mountains, and these few were 
mostly missionaries to the Indians. How they got here 
I cannot imagine. At a good many points there are old 
Indian settlements, with quaint old churches still 
standing and still used. Near the churches are tiny 
cemeteries, each grave marked with a cross. But in 
many a quiet nook where there was no sign of church or 
house at hand there were graves, neatly fenced and 
well kept, which gave a touch of pathos to the scenery. 

SWITZERLAND IN MINIATURE. 

The scenic centre in the Rocky Mountains is Banff. 
Here we left the train on the evening of the second day 
for a quiet Sunday. Banff is a Canadian National Park, 
laid out on a beautiful plateau twenty-six miles long and 
ten miles wide. This park is 4,500 feet above sea level, 
and is encircled by mountains 5,000 feet higher and more. 
These rugged giants rise from the very edge of the richly 
wooded park, and they seem so near in the clear mountain 
air that you almost feel as if you could touch them. In 
the midst of this park, on an elevation, is a charming 
hotel to which tourists resort from every part of the 
world. The hotel is octagonal, and from each of its 
eight sides a different mountain view is obtained. It has 
a telegraph office, issues hourly bulletins of news, and is 
lighted throughout by the touch of an electric button. 
Among the objects of interest are hot springs and 
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a natural cave, which is said to be an_ extinct 
geyser. Here, underground, people bathe in th 


warm healing waters. The enthusiastic Scotch guide 
who has charge of this part of the park speaks 
of his springs and the extinct geyser as if they were the 
most wonderful things of their kind in the world. I was 
obliged to tell him that in New Zealand we have 
hundreds of such springs, and that our geysers there, so 
far from being extinct, were in full operation, and that a 
new one had lately broken out that shot boiling’ steam and 
water 200 feet into the air. A noble river flows through 
this park, close to the hotel, and a lovely waterfall is at 
hand. But the manifold beauties of the place defy 
description. Swiss guides with pack horses are provided 
for mountaineers, medicinal baths for invalids, trout and 
salmon fishing for anglers, 4 steam yacht and pleasure 
boats ply on the rivers, and you may have the loveliest of 
drives between avenues of pines with mountain-tops for 
a background. The charges are little, if any, higher 
than in hotels of the same class in Canadian and 
American cities. I have seldom felt so reluctant to pack 
up and move on as I felt when the time came to leav: 
Banff. 
TWO THOUSAND MILES OF PRAIRIE, 

My journey during the next three days was through 
scenery so different from that just described that it might 
almost have been in another country. A few hours atter 
leaving Banff we were down on the plains, moving east- 
ward at an average speed of forty miles an hour. Our 
course lay through the provinces of Alberta, Assiniboia, 
Manitoba, and Ontario. Banff was at the beginning of 
this stage of our journey and Toronto at the end, with 











The Banff Hotel. 
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about 2,000 miles of level grass or cultivated country 
between. The first of the Prairie provinces, Alberta, 
has an area of 106,000 square miles and a population of 
65,000 only—nearly two square miles to each in- 
dividual. Its billows of rich green prairie grass are 
beautiful to look upon. The largest town in this province, 
Calgary, has a population of 4,500, but we pass many 
a budding township with railway station, church, 
school, blacksmith’s shop, and, of course, an hotel. The 
soil we see is rich black mould—so rich that we are not 
at all surprised to read that a crop of 60 bushels of oats 
or 30 bushels of wheat is looked upon as unsatisfactory, 
and that the crops actually reaped sometimes reach 
nearly twice these figures. It was a treat to see the 
great herds of cattle ; they looked so sleek and fat and 
prosperous. They were large of growth, tuo, as if the 
climate and life generally agreed with them. I found on 
inquiry that a three-year-old steer was worth on the 
ground here about £8, and that buyers came round twice 
a year to purchase the stock of the smaller settlers. 
They have creameries, and the butter is worth, on the 
average all the year round, from 8d. to 9d. per pound. 
Partly improved farms in this province are worth from 
41 per acre upwards. Under such conditions settlers 
ought to do well. The winters are cold, but what they 
call the Chinook winds lick up the snow in a wonderfully 
short time, and the cattle pick up their own living in 
winter without hand feeding. When I was there—the 
third week in June—the young corn was about six to 
twelve inches high, and it looked as if a glorious crop 
may be expected this year. 

I have just written that the settlers ought to do well. 
They claim to, as several published letters, dated and 
signed, which lie before me, state. For more than one 
reason I select a letter signed “ W. H. Atkinson,” and 
dated May 15th, 1900 :— * 

I have been requested by a farmer of Alberta to give my 
opinion as to how I like the climate and the country and also 
how I have prospered init. I must say that I am well satisfied 
with the country and the climate. I emigrated seven years ago 


the Montrea! River Rapids. 


this coming April. When I landed at 
Edmunton all | possessed was one stove, 
one bedstead, a wife, and two small 
children, with seven dollars and fifty cents 
(30s.) in cash. I now own 160 acres of 
land, three span of horses, ten head of 
cattle, eighteen hogs, two waggons, one set 
of sleighs, one binder, two ploughs, one 
set of harness, and one hay-rake. Last 
season I raised 1,000 bushels of wheat, 
2co0 of barley, and 400 of oats, all of which 
were good samples. My opinion is that 
this is a good country, with plenty of good 
hay and water, schoolhouses, churches, and 
post-offices about six miles apart, and 
markets about eighteen miles apart, pro- 
vided with splendid roads. 

This reads like a truthful letter. 
The only point to which I take ex- 
ception is the “splendid roads.” I 
saw very few roads out West which 
had any sign of metal, or any which 
an Australian would call splendid. 
In that respect Canadians must be 
easy to please. 

What I have written of the Province 
of Alberta must be accepted as gener- 
ally true of the other provinces on 
these boundless plains, with, of course, 
local differences. I saw a good deal of 
land by no means equal to the rich, 
black soil of Alberta, and passed through scores of miles 
of country, beautiful to look upon, that would not pay for 
cultivation. The most interesting statement I met with 
about one province was that there had never been a 
sheriff’s or a bailiff’s sale known there. In that province 
there is only one person to every four square miles. I will 
not name it lest ne’er-do-wells should flock there and spoil 
its reputation. 

WINNIPEG, THE METROPOLIS OF THE PLAINS. 


Winnipeg is situated in the very heart of Canada, 
about the centre between east and west. I was here ten 
years ago, but the place has changed so much in the 
interval that I hardly knew it again. When Lord 
Wolseley arrived here in 1870 to crush the Riel Re- 
bellion the population was only Ioo. Ten years later it 
had become 6,500. When I was here in 1891 the pdpu- 
lation had grown to 25,000. Since then it has doubled. 
Winnipeg must become the vast Metropolis of the Plains. 
Its great grain elevators and railroad works bear witness 
to the faith which is held as to its future. Last yeal 
10,000 men settlers took up land in the Province ot 
Manitoba, of which Winnipeg is the capital, and the 
30,000 farmers in the surrounding districts harvested 
47,0c0,000 bushels of golden grain. Winnipeg is just 
now famous in another way. “ Ralph Connor,” a young 
Presbyterian minister whose church is in this city, and 
whose real name is Gordon, is the “lan Maclaren” of 
Canada. If any of my readers have not seen “ The Sky 
Pilot” or “The Black Rock,” they have a treat in 
store. 





THE CENTRE OF THE DOMINION. 

Toronto was reached at length. No city on thé 
American continent is more to the mind, of an English 
or Australian visitor. Built on the shores of the great 
lake Ontario, it has all the advantages of a seaport. 
The cool breezes off the lake were more than welcome 
when we were there during the heat waves of last 
summer. The long, straight streets of Toronto are laid 
off at right angles, and stretch away far into the country. 
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There is a story of a tourist who had a letter of intro- 
duction addressed “ Yonge Street.” Thinking that he 

- would deliver it before breakfast, he asked the porter of 
the hotel if he knew where Mr. lived. “Yes,” was 
the reply ; “ he lives on the right-hand side of the street, 
about twenty-five miles lower down.” 

The city still bears the marks of the fine class of 
settlers who laid its foundation. It is the commercial, 
the manufacturing, and the intellectual centre of the 
Dominion. Toronto has a noble University and public 
school system. The Town Hall and State Parliamen- 
tary buildings would be an ornament to any city. No- 
where can one see finer churches, or more of them. In 
no city in the world perhaps is Sunday so carefully 
observed. The electric cars run on Sundays now, but 
this has only been the case for a year or two. Until then 
you could get neither a car nor a cab on Sunday, and even 
yet the churches are full and the streets are empty during 
church hours. I greatly admire the street architecture 
of Canada generally, but nowhere more than in Toronto. 
One beautiful feature of the city is the trees which line 
the principal streets. The best houses are surrounded 
by well-kept lawns, but there are no fences in front. The 
result is that the residential part of Toronto has the 
appearance of a public park. The trees, houses and 
green grass unite to produce this effect. One wonders 
why fences are still erected round suburban houses when 
the effect of their omission is so striking. 

DOMINION DAY IN OTTAWA. 

The next city visited is 225 miles further east. Ottawa 
is built on a charming site. Quebec, Montreal, and 
Toronto each claimed the advantage of being made 
capital of the Dominion, and each city could make out a 
good case. So the vexed question was referred to the 

- Queen, who settled the matter by selecting a site for the 
new city at the junction of two rivers and close to the lovely 
Chaudiere waterfalls. The beautiful Gothic houses of 
Parliament, which cost a million sterling, are visible for 
many miles, and few buildings in the world are more 
satisfying from an architectural point of view. I was 
fortunate in being at Ottawa on Dominion Day— 
the first of July—and in seeing an_ interprovincial 
lacrosse match. Lacrosse is to Canada what foot- 
ball is to New Zealand, or cricket to Australia—+the 
national game. It is an Indian game, and Canada is, 
therefore, its natural home. The skill with which the 
bali was caught and passed was splendid. The players 
were all light-weights—not under twenty or over thirty. 
Traces of the recent fire which left 15,000 people home- 
less are still visible, but building is going on so rapidly that 
these charred blanks will soon be tilled. One should see 
the immense and innumerable logs which float down the 
river to Ottawa, to be treated there by the sawmills and 
factories, to form some idea of the inexhaustible timber 
resources of Canada. I was told that a consumption 
of fifteen hundred millions of feet per year would take 
800 years to exhaust the present supplies. Yet the rivers 
which flow into Ottawa drain but a fragment of Canada. 
The limits of space compel me to pass over Niagara in 
silence, and this article must close with a few words about 
Montreal. 

MONTREAL, AND HOW IT WAS FOUNDED. 

Montreal, the largest, the wealthiest, and in some 
respects the finest city in the Dominion, is built on 
an island about thirty miles long and ten miles wide, 
and is encircled by the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
rivers. The view of the city from the summit of Mount 
Royal, which is easily reached by a carriage drive or 
tramway, is one of the sights of the world. The city is 
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at your feet with its pretty parks and glorious churches, 
and yonder is the St. Lawrence, spanned by the noble 
Jubilee bridge, recently completed, a mile and a half in 
length, and strong enough to allow heavy express trains 
to cross it at full speed in opposite directions. 
the finest churches outside Europe are in Montreal, and 
both are Roman Catholic. The parish church of Notre 
Dame accommodates 10,000 people, and has_ been 
known to contain 15,000 at one service. This church 
cost more than a million sterling. I could not see a 
superficial inch on the inside that was not decorated— 
gold predominating. The other of these churches— 
St. James’—is modelled on St. Peter’s at Rome, and 
half the size. It is 300 feet long and 220 feet wide. 
The circumference of the dome is 240 feet. There is 
a quaint episode in the early history of this old city 
which is worth remembering. A certain regiment, its 
time expired, was disbanded, and its veterans became 
Canadian settlers. But what can farmers do without 
wives? So a lot of girls were selected in France and 
shipped to Canada as settlers’ wives. On arrival the 
girls were classitied as tall and short, fair and dark, 
lean and fat. In fifteen days each girl had found a 
mate, but it is said that the fat ones moved off first. 
The reason given was that being fat they would stand 
the severe winters better, and also that being less active 
they would be more likely to stay at home and attend 
to their housekeeping. A priest and a notary were in 
attendance to marry the couple as soon as they agreed to 
mate, and the day following the governor caused to be 
distributed to the happy pair a bull, a cow, a hog, a sow, 
a cock, a hen, two barrels of salt meat, eleven crowns, and 
certain acres of land. How many of these curiously- 
mated couples were the ancestors of the prosperous people 
that abound here now? 

It is pleasant to see the French and English dwelling 
together in unity in Eastern Canada, and loyal alike to 
the British flag. There may be an undercurrent of dis- 
loyalty, but little is seen or heard of it above the surface. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier, is French and Catholic, 
but his political sympathies are with the Empire, as every 
one knows. He may beaccepted as representative of the 
class from which he has sprung. Nor is anything heard 
now of any possible annexation of Canada by the United 
States. Such a thing used to be talked about. But the 
question is as dead now as Julius Caesar. When I was 
in Canada ten years ago I heard a good deal about the 
tendency of pushing young Canadians to seek their fortunes 
across the border. I hear nothing of that now. But I 
did hear a good deal of American settlers pushing their 
way into Canada to find permanent homes there. 

This journey across Canada can be accomplished in 
six days without much fatigue. The Canadian Pacific 
Railroad is quite up-to-date in its provision for the com- 
fort of passengers, and it is said that even in the Western 
Mountains no passenger has ever been killed or even 
maimed, The sleeping-cars are the most comfortable I 
know, and luxurious dining-cars are attached to the train 
wherever necessary. But to be thoroughly enjoyed, the 
journey should extend over three weeks at least. I have 
crossed in a week, and I have taken the journey in 
sections of a week each, “stopping over” to enjoy the 
mountains, the plains, or the cities. .The impression 
which one brings away is that of a Dominion as large as 
Europe, with varied and unlimited resources, occupied 
with a people who are pushing, self-reliant, industrious, 
self-respecting, and God-fearing. Over every inch of 
Canada the Union Jack waves, and on its vast plains 
and in its rising town and cities in the West there is 
room for millions. (Rev.) JOSEPH BERRY, 
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ACROSS TWO CONTINENTS BY RAIL. 
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CROSS two Continents by Rail! That has been, 
until now, an impossible achievement. For cross- 
ing the American Continent there are many routes 

and great comfort ; also, every step of the way may be 
found in year-old railway guides. But to cross Asia and 
Europe by rail, from the east to the west in railway trains, 
is only now beginning to be possible, and that to a 
privileged few. It is true that many travellers have made 
the journey across Siberia by train, and down the Shilka 
and Amur rivers by boat, and so on to Vladivostock. 
3ut from here one has still a long journey by sea to reach 
any of the points of political interest in the Far East. 
And the time is nearly come when that amphibious route 
will be recognised as obsolete, and will only be used for 


be open to commerce. Port Arthur is essentially only 
a fortress and naval base, and there is no room to make 
it anything else. Dalny, on the other side, is being 
created with a liberal hand, and promises fair to be very 
soon a prosperous town. ‘That it shall be a well-equipped 
town and harbour is M. de Witte’s aim, and this before 
it is opened to its inhabitants, Everything is being 
arranged for that could be considered likely to induce 
merchants of all nations to take up their residence in the 
town. It is interesting to noté that from Port Arthur 
the journey to Peking can be made by rail, modified by 
one or two river crossings. This journey is made to 
Newchwang or Inkou, as the Russian settlement is 
called, thence by boat across the Liao River, and on by 





local traffic. The rail to Shanhai- 
true and direct - kwan, Tongku, 
connection and Peking. At 
between the East - the time we were 
and the West is there several 
the Chinese > rivers had still to 
Eastern Railway, be crossed by 
running north boat, but with 

these exceptions 


from Dalny and 
Port Arthur, and 
joining the 
Siberian Railway 
at Kaidolovo, 
fifty miles east of 


Chita. This rail- 
way forms the 
last link in the 
great Russian 
North Asiatic 
Railway system 
and draws the 


East wonderfully 
nearer the West. 
Although the 
Chinese Eastern 
or Manchurian 
Railway is not 
yet open to public 
traffic, it is possible to make almost the whole journey 
by rail. Manchuria itself is at present under military 
occupation, and thus this possibility is of small use 
to anybody not furnished with official permission from 
the Russian Minister of War. Thus it comes that 
my wife and myself are practically the first and only 
foreign (non-Russian) travellers who have made a con- 
tinuous railway journey across Asia and Europe. 

Having spent several months in Japan, we determined 
to return véé Manchuria and Siberia to Europe and 
London, and set out for Port Arthur in the end of July. 
We visited Korea e# route, stopping at Seoul among 
other places, where we had an interview with the 
Emperor and the Crown Prince ; crossed from Chemulpo 
to Chefoo on board the Imperial Japanese Fleet and 
reached Port Arthur early in August. There we remained 
for some days until our permissions were in order and 
our special train arranged for, and then set out, on 
August 18th, for the North. Port Arthur is, at present, 
the beginning or ending of the line, but Dalny, 
the new free port being constructed some twenty miles 
away on Dalien-wan Bay, will be the real terminus by 
the end of 1902, when both the railway and the town will 
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the railway from 
Peking to St. 
Petersburg was 
an accomplished 
fact. 

There seems 
much misappre- 
hension as to the 
route followed by 
the Manchurian 
Railway, and 
many otherwise 
well-informed 
persons have in- 
sisted that we 











Scene in River-bed, showing Temporary Track and Piers and Spans of 
Permanent Bridge. 


must have made 
at least part of 
our journey along 
the Amur River. 
As a matter of fact, the railway does not touch the Amur 
at all ; it crosses tributaries of that river, such as the 
Sungari, but except for this it is far to the southward of 
the river. Running nearly due north past Newchwang, 
reached by a branch line, avoiding Moukden by 
a curve of eighteen miles radius, the line reaches 
Harbin, on the Sungari River, in about 860 versts. 
Harbin has been the centre of the construction of the 
Manchurian railway system, although work has also 
been actively pushed forward from Port Arthur, from 
Nikolsk, and from the Siberian frontier at Nagadan. 
Here has sprung up an engineers’ town where formerly 
was only a Chinese distillery, and to this place vast stores 
of railway material have come wéé Vladivostock, the 
Ussuri Railway, and the Sungari River. From Harbin, 
also, there runs a branch line of some 450 versts to 
Nikolsk and Vladivostock, but this will always remain 
only a branch line, the main line being that to Dalny. 
At Harbin is situated the central bureau of the railway, 
and here lives M. Yugovitch, the chief engineer. It was 
at his house that we had the pleasure of meeting a friend, 
and one who was making the same journey as ourselves, 
only from West to East. This was M. Lessar, the newly- 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Central Manchuria and the bareness of Southern 








Railway Station in North Manchuria. Those in the south are 


built of stone or brick. 


appointed Russian Minister at Peking. We were able to 
compare notes with him as to the journey. He had made 
the trip from St. Petersburg to Harbin in nineteen and 
a-half days, with everything arranged to ensure a quick 
journey. From Harbin to Port Arthur he made in four 
days, a total of twenty-three and a-half days. M. Lessar 
told us that he expected to be able to come over the same 
route from Peking to St. Petersburg in two years’ 
time and do the journey in fourteen days. The impor- 
tance of such a possibility will strike all those who 
know anything about the East. It means that with a 
furlough of three months one can spend two months at 
home and only one on the journey there and back. At 
present a three months’ furlough is useless to anybody 
stationed at Peking ; all the time would be exhausted in 
travel, if he should try to go home. It has effected a 
noteworthy shrinkage of the globe, this Russian railway ! 

Our journey from Port Arthur to Harbin took 
us some fourteen days, owing to the fact that 
the floods had washed many of the temporary 
wooden bridges away. That this was only a 
momentary damage may be gathered from the 
fact that M. Lessar made the same journey, 
only a week later, in four days instead of fourteen. 
As far north as Harbin the country was 
very well populated with Chinese immigrants— 
from Shantung principally—and had a rich and 
peaceful air. The inhabitants seemed very 
contented, and there were practically no signs 
of the troubles of last year. Here and there 
the broken mud walls of a ruined village 
perhaps, and in the railway works at Inkou some 
broken-up ‘rolling stock, these were all that 
showed that there had ever been anything but 
peace in the land. 

After Harbin the line turns to the north- 
west and passes through a corner of Mongolia. 
Here there are steppes and few inhabitants. 
At Tsitsikar the line crosses the Nonne and 
soon after approaches the lower slopes of the 
Hingaan Mountains. The scenery then becomes 
very beautiful, rivers and mountains blending 
together to form a delightful contrast to the 
monotony of the rich and rolling plains of 








Manchuria traversed by the line. 

Through the Hingaan Mountains themselves 
there is to be a tunnel some two miles long, 
but it will be some time before this is complete. 
The traffic, however, is not obstructed by this 
delay, as it crosses the range by means of a 
zigzag track over which the trains run now 
regularly. We had to drive some seventy 
miles on the north side of the Hingaan to near 
Hilar, the rails not yet having been laid for 
this distance. The embankments are nearly 
ready, however, and by this time the line ought to 
be completely joined. From Hilar to the frontier 
and thence to the main Siberian railway at 
Kaidolovo everything went smoothly. At 
Kaidolovo we bade farewell to the special car 
in which we had come from Hilar and secured 
a first-class coupé on the post train to Mysov- 
ayia on the eastern shore of Lake Baikal. This 
journey was quite comfortable and common- 
place, except that there was no dining car, and 
we had to rely on station refreshment rooms or 
cook our own meals in our compartment. 
Lake Baikal we crossed in the steamship 
Angara, not the great ice-breaker. The scenery 
(f the lake-shore was mostly hidden by white mist, but 
the glimpses we had of it were very beautiful. The water 
journey took four hours, and the waters of the lake were 
quite calm. At Baikal we had a long wait of some seven 
hours before the train arrived to take us to Irkutsk. 
The . scenery along the river Angara is very lovely, 
more so than any other part of the Siberian railway 
journey. 

Irkutsk we saw by electric light, which, however, did 
not render the uneven roads any softer, and we left the 
same evening on the express to Moscow. This train 
was not crowded, and consisted of one first-class, two 
second-class, and dining and kitchen cars. Everything 
was very comfortable, though not well kept up, and 
although the Siberian scenery is very monotonous, the 
eight days to Moscow passed very agreeably. From 
Moscow we proceeded directly to St. Petersburg,’ where 








Scene in the Hingaan Range, North Manchuria. 
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wwe arrived exactly 
eighteen and a 
half days after 
our departure 
from Harbin. We 
‘did the journey in 
one day less than 
M. Lessar, which 
was not bad. 

Everything was 
dione for our com- 
fort and to facili- 
tate our journey, 
and all the engin- 
eers and officers 
—with only two 
inconsiderable 
exceptions— 
along our Man- 
churian line of 
journey were most 
kind. It was 
worth living for 
weeks on tinned 
goods and stray 
chickens to en- 
counter so much kindness and to make so many pleasant 
acquaintances. The journey through Manchuria was 
hard, since it was often necessary to forsake special cars 
for hand-wagons, dresines, flat cars, and other less com- 
fortable means of progress, but it was intensely interesting. 
From the time that we reached the Siberian Railway there 
were no hardships, except perhaps those which arose from 
an inability to speak Russian. 

The whole journey afforded us a triumphant demonstra- 
‘tion of Russia’s system of peaceful conquest and its advan- 
tages. It also gave a deep insight into the vastness of 
the magnitude of the Russian Empire. From Port 
Arthur to St. Petersburg we travelled over 6,000 miles, 
.all along Russian lines and all through territory which 
-actually, if not politically, is Russian land. And then we 





Across Two CoNnTINENTS BY RAIL. 





Scene in Central Manchuria, showing more level country by river. 
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had the journey 
from St. Peters- 
burg tothe Russo- 
German frontier 
before we finished 
the traversing 
of the vast 
domains of the 
Tsar. And the 
whole length of 
the line there was 
peace—armed 
peace in many 
places, to be sure, 
but peace. The 
Russians may not 
be able to colo- 
nise—although 
they have colo- 
nised the Steppes 
and Siberia— 
but they have 
brought conquest 
to the level of a 
fine art, and a 
peaceful art, too. 

The general expectation is that the railway will be 
ready for regular traffic by the end of 1902. ‘Then the 
many steamship companies to the East will have to 
face the competition of a route which is cheaper and 
quicker. For China and Japan they should lose most of 
their passenger traffic, while to Australia the fight should 
be very equal. As to the future of Manchuria, and 
whether the Russians wili annex or evacuate the country, 
I can only say that whoever has the railway has Man- 
churia, and that the 24,000 men of the railway guard are 
to be replaced next year by men of the regular army to 
save expense. The time will soon arrive when the rail- 








way will be open to the world, and Russia will have 
accomplished her task of reducing the world’s size by 
one-fourth. 


ALFRED STEAD. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT; THE MAN OF THE 
NEW ERA. 
By Dr. ALBERT SHAW. 


Dr. ALBERT SHAW contributes to the Contemporary 
Review an article upon the President of the United 
States which will command. general attention, if only 
because the writer is: well: known to- be an. intimate 
personal friend of the President. We may take it that 
nothing appears in “this. article which would not be 
endorsed by President Roosevelt ; and although the 
President is in no way responsible for anything Dr. Shaw 
has written, we niay still see in this article, as in a crystal 
mirror, a re‘iection’ of the inner thoughts of President 
Roosevelt. 


OPPOSED BY THE MILLIONAIRES. 


I need not quote from the earlier part of the article 
which is devoted toa sketch of Mr. Roosevelt’s career. 
I prefer to devote my available space to quotations 
which would enable us to form an estimate as to the line 
which President Roosevelt is likely to take as chief of 
the Executive of the United States. Dr. Shaw says that 
a new era has dawned in American affairs. A new 
generation has ripened into maturity, and is laying a firm 
hand upon the real affairs of the country. With the men 
of this new generation Roosevelt is stronger than anyone 
else. He is indeed a man of the new era. It was 
thought to side-track him by making him Vice- 
President. He had offended the millionaires of New 
York City by insisting upon the franchise tax. But even 
though he was made Vice-President, his friends in every 
state in the Union were fully determined that they would 
bring him forward as a candidate for the Presidency in 
1904. The Republican bosses were, however, vehemently 
o posed to this, and three well-organised movements had 
already been set on foot with great energy to secure his 
defeat, pene oie 

SURE OF NOMINATION IN 1994. 

The crime of Czolgosz, however, changed all that, and 
it not only immediately installed Theodore Roosevelt 
in the Presidential chair, but it secured him nomination 
for 1904. Dr. Shaw says :— 

On behalf of all rival candidates it was promptly announced 
that the nomination would be unanimously accorded to Mr, 
Roosevelt in 1994. To suppose that Mr. Roosevelt would not 
like to receive such endorsement, with the prospect of four years 
more of service in the Presidency, would be.absurd. On the 
other hand it may be said with truth, and without qualification, 
that President Roosevelt has not the slightest thought of using 
his present power and prestige with the object of securing a 
second term. It is his earnest purpose to give the country the 
very best administration of which he is capable in the three and a 
half years which are already allotted to him. He knows full 
well that policies that he may deem it right to pursue—as, for 
example, in the South—may be patriotic in the broadest sense, 
and invaluable to his own party in the end, and yet may 
awaken a temporary hostility among dominant cliques of local 
party politicians that would express itself in bitter antagonism to 
nim when the nominating convention meets two years from next 
summer. 


HIS “IDEALS” AND “LIFE.” 


But, whether Mr. Rooseve't has three years or seven 
years in which to direct the affairs of the United States, 





IN THE REVIEWS. 
it is very important for all of us to know what line he will 
take. To all those who wish to do this, he points to his 
two books, “ American Ideals” and “ The Strenuous Life.” 
Dr. Shaw says :— 

Their tone is one of earnest yet optimistic appeal for the 
highest and best things in politics and society. Mr. Roosevelt's 
life as a public man has been the faithful reflex of the doctrines 
and opinions he has presented in the essays comprised in these 
two books—he has practised what he has preached. He will 
continue to work constantly for purer and better domestic 
government, and for the increase of American repute among the 
nations. He is a strong advocate of the Monroe doctrine, but 
his defence of it involves no feeling of hostility towards European 
Powers on the one hand, and no desire, on the other hand, to 
aggrandize the United States at the expense of the other 
American Republics. His international attitude, in short, will 
be as pacific as that of Mr. McKinley, whose politics will be 
continued without perceptible change of direction. 


A BELIEVER IN AMERICAN DESTINY. 


This is the last word of the article. But on the previous 
page Dr. Shaw enters a little more into detail when he 
says :— 

Mr. Roosevelt is a believer in American destiny, an advocate 
of the ‘expansion policy, and a fit legatee of Mr. McKinley’s 
plans and a. for the rehabilitation of the Philippine Islands, 
and the estabishment, under American protection, of the Cuban 
Republic. That Mr. Roosevelt is in close ‘accord with the 
American policy in the Orient that has been carried on under 


the direction of Mr. Hay, as Secretary of State, there can be no: 


doubt whatever. 

On the question of reciprocity Dr. Shaw’s language 
suggests the thought that the President will leave 
Congress to do very much as they please, and that he 
has not made up his mind on the subject of steamship 
subsidies, upon which his party is hopelessly at variance. 


HIS ATTITUDE TO “ TRUSTS.” 


With regard to trusts, Dr. Shaw expects that he will 
follow the line of policy outlined in his gubernatorial 
message of 1900. Dr. Shaw says :— 

The State had brought banks under supervision, and required 
periodic statements showing their financial condition. Trust 
companies and insurance companies were likewise under Stat 
oversight. Under State railroad commissioners and the national 
commissioners of inter-state commerce, the business of the rail- 
roads had also come to be reasonably well known through 
periodical reports as to their capital, stock, earnings, expendi- 
tures, and the like. Mr. Roosevelt held that as a preliminary 
step the great new industrial corporations, commonly known as 
trusts, might properly be obliged to render reports of an 
analogous nature. He believed. that the very necessity o! 
making some disclosure of their affairs and methods would 
prevent many abuses, and that public opinion would, with som: 
basis of facts to work’ upon, gradually constrain the trusts to 
moderation and prudence. In any case, he contended that a 
large knowledge of the facts was necessary before legislation 
hostile to great corporations could be safely undertaken. In 
view of the position of commanding’ power and influence that 
Mr. Roosevelt now holds, it is highly important that his position 
on the Trust question should thus be recalled. 

A further exposition of President Roosevelt’s policy, 
more intimate probably, but somewhat less authoritative, 
will be:found in the November number of the America 
Review of Reviews, from which I quote some passages 
elsewhere. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A FRENCH ESTIMATE. 

M. Edouard Rod contributes to the Correspondant for 
the 25th October a very detailed and interesting article 
entitled “Le Président Roosevelt d’aprés son CEuvre 
Littéraire.” M. Rod reviews in detail all Mr. Roosevelt’s 
writings, and sets himself the task of drawing from them, 
independently of other material, a moral as to what 
nature of man Mr. Roosevelt is. With Mr. Roose- 
velt’s mania for slaughtering all kinds and conditions 
of animals he is quite out of sympathy, but he sees 
in it a manifestation of Imperialism, the animals 
merely representing the inferior uncivilised race which 
is destined to disappear before the strong arm of the 
civilised man. Mr. Roosevelt, says M. Rod, appears 
in his books primarily “a man of the West ”—a Western 
American, in spite of race, by tastes, by will, tendencies, 
and sympathies. His philosophy may be summed up in 
the phrase “ La vie est un dynamisme.” He is primarily 
a man of action, but he has also strong reflective powers, 
trained thought, and a solid and well-equipped mind. 

THE “MAN OF THE WEST.” 

In his sporting books, M. Rod, who dislikes the 
slaughter, thinks that Mr. Roosevelt is at_ his 
best in describing the habits and characters of his 
victims. As a literary artist he finds Mr. Roosevelt’s 
earlier work, such as “ The Naval War of 1812,” dry and 
technical, with the tone of a proces-verbal. This work, 
which was written when Mr. Roosevelt was only twenty- 
four years old, is quite devoid of the enthusiasms of 
youth. It is later on only that Mr. Roosevelt shows 
his imagination, hero-worship, and sympathy. In his 
philosophy of the history of American expansion, Mr. 
Roosevelt sees the movement of irresistible forces, and 
not at all the united efforts of individual colonists. 
The American movement to the West is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Roosevelt, a conquest in the complete 
sense of the word, the conquest of a warlike race 
inspired by a mysterious spirit. The injustice done to 
the Indians is merely an inevitable incident. 

THE PATRIOT-OPTIMIST. 

In short, Mr. Roosevelt is not a doctrinaire or a philo- 
sopher, but a practical spirit who takes things as they are. 
He belongs to the list of men to whom other men listen 
attentively, not because of the number and complexity of 
their ideas, but because they hold with eloquence and 
imagination to one or twosimpleideas. He is an optimist 
with infinite faith in his own country, and his faith makes 
his force. He believes in the present, and regards the 
good organisation of the earth as much more important 
than the conquest of heaven. He has the temperament 
of a man of State, an American and a patriot—a man of 
practical spirit and noble aspirations, the enemy of 
politicians, and gifted with exceptional energy ; and all 
these qualities he regards as best invested when devoted 
to the service of his own country. His future difficulties 
will begin when he finds that it is necessary to count with 
his own party, and that the free development of his own 
personality depends not upon himself alone. In conclusion 

Rod says that Roosevelt’s career will present the 
interesting spectacle of a real man in a democracy where 
manners and laws accord in limiting his activity. 








PROFESSOR R. M. WENLEY contributes to the Monista 
very interesting account of Gifford, founder of the 
lectureship in Natural Theology, who described himself 
as a Theopanist. 
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TRIBUTE TO MR. McKINLEY. 

Mr. H. L, WEsT pays a tribute to Mr. McKinley in the 
October Forum. The following is his description of the 
President as a speaker, the occasion being the passing of 
the famous Tariff Bill :— 

The scene of which he was the central figure was one not 
easily to be forgotten. The occasion, thoroughly advertised, 
attracted to the Capitol an immense throng. The galleries were 
crowded, and the anticipation of the vote had compelled the 
attendance of every member. As usual, Mr. McKinley spoke 
without notes. ‘‘ His voice, penetrating but not harsh ”—to 
quote from the impressions which I recorded at the time- 
** filled the chamber, and was modulated with all the art of the 
accomplished elocutionist. His gestures were those of a man 
who might have been educated for the stage—graceful and 


appropriate. His well-rounded figure, not above the medium 
height, was enveloped in a black suit, with a close- 
fitting Prince Albert coat—the kind which he always 


wore, and which, in the sedateness of its cut, was tho- 
roughly in keeping with the serious and earnest manner of 
the speaker. His face, paler than usual, was, nevertheless, 
illumined by the inspiration of the occasion, and when turned 
upward to the galleries revealed lines which forcibly recalled the 
countenance of Napoleon. His forehead was broad and high, 
and his eyes were dark and deep-set, like the touchhole of a 
cannon, as Balzac would have said. ‘The gravity of his bearing, 
the sincerity with which he spoke, and the sympathetic and 
musical quality of his voice impressed the eye, the mind, and the 
ear. There were no merctricicus, glittering phrases, no sentences 
uttered for empty, rhetorical effect. Every sentence was as solid 
as the granite of the eternal hills.” Never was an orator more 
wholly free from clap-trap than Mr. McKinley. He was not 
even a debater in the ordinary sense of the term—not a rough- 
and-ready, heavy-wrestling, partisan fighter like Reed. His wit 
did not amble easily, nor was it tipped with steel, He launched 
forth no shafts of sarcasm to irritate and confuse the enemy on 
the floor and amuse the crowds in the galleries. He was willing 
to be victor in debate without inflicting a wound. He was as 
gentle in his nature as a woman. 


’ 


A Canadian Protest. 

THE Hon. David Mills, Minister of Justice for the 
Dominion of Canada, contributes an-article to the 
Empire Review on “The Monroe Doctrine and the 
Inter-Oceanic Canal,” which is singularly inept and 
displays a curious misunderstanding of the trend of 
events. Mr. Mills is an uncompromising asserter of the 
rights of the British Empire under the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, and it must be gall and wormwood to him to 
know that the British Government has virtually assented 
to the burial of that defunct instrument. Mr, Mills’ ideas 
on the subject may be gathered from the following 
extracts from his article :— 

The neutrality of the canal must be guarantced, as provided 
by the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and the United Kingdom must 
not yield to the demands of an ambitious and not over-scrupulous 
State, to erect fortifications upon its borders, and practically to 
take possession under the pretence of making it a secure highway. 
It is from the United States that the danger proceeds, and the 
guarantee of neutrality is a guarantee against the danger which 
she threatens. To give the United States possession of the 
canal is practically to transfer the territory of Central America 
to that Republic, contrary to the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. 

The truth is, the public men of the United States are 
assuming that the sovereignty of both North and South America 
is in that Republic and that the Spanish American States are 
not really independent States. I cannot think that the rest of 
the civilised world will submit to pretensions so arrogant, and so 
utterly at variance with the settled principles and usages of 
International Law. 
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REFORM THROUGH SOCIAL WORK. 
By Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

THE Fortnightly Review publishes an article which 
had previously appeared in an American magazine, 
entitled “ Reform through Social Work ; Some Forces 
that tell for Decency in New York City.” It was written 
before the crime of Czolgosz made the writer President 
of the United States. Jt possesses much more interest 
for Americans than for Englishmen, and among Ameri- 
cans it appeals most directly to the citizens of New 
York. Indeed, it may be regarded as in one sense a 
cam; aign document, for it was issued on the eve of the 
mayoral election in which Tammany is meeting the 
assaults of the combined reformers of the city. There 
are not many passages which shed much light upon the 
President’s character. The article is itself a good, middle 
article—not one of his best, but characteristic of the 
man. It is an attempt to describe a very few of the ways 
in which the philanthropic work of the world is being 
done ii New York City. 

THE CIVIC CLUB. 

Mr. Roosevelt selects for especial praise Mr. F. 
Norton Goddard, who founded the Civic Club of New 
Yor, than which there exists in the city no better 
and healthier centre of civic effort. Mr. Goddard, 
finding that all the forces of evil were connected 
togeth r for co-operative defence under Tammany, 
create i the Civic Club as an opposing organisation. 
Its aim was to organise forces in such a way as would 
enab! him to check organised indecency. He began as 
district leader, and got more votes at the primary than 
both 1's antagonists put together. He has adopted the 
social methods of Tammany, but has used them along 
clean !nes. Mr. Goddard approached his work in a 
genu’: American spirit of entire respect for himself 
and f.* those with whom and for whom he laboured. 


If th:e were twenty such men as Goddard in twenty 
such | -tiicts as his, New York City would be saved from 
Tam: ny. 

THE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENTS. 

Aft: giving the first place to Mr. Goddard and his 
Civic “ub, Mr. Roosevelt gives the second to the Univer- 
sity S \t'ements, which do an enormous amount of work, 
and !..ve given aid to every form of civic effort for 
right isness. They have stood for the forces of good in 
politi and in social life, in warring against crime, in 
incre. ng the sum of material pleasures. 

THE CHURCH, 

The third form of philanthropic work to meet the 
appro. ig notice of Mr. Roosevelt is the social work done 
by D. W. S. Rainsford at St. George’s Church. They 
have « nces, athletics, boys’ battalions, cooking classes, 
and i: other ways have ministered to the human wants 
+e people in the midst of whom the church is estab- 
ished 

Afi: a passing glance at the State Charities Aid 
Assoc tion, Mr. Roosevelt devotes half a page to the 
excel! :t work done by Mr. A. von Brisesen’s Legal Aid 
Socie Founded to remedy the colossal injustice 
encou‘ered by the poorest and most ignorant immi- 
grant t has been extended to shield every class, native 
and ign, The last person to be mentioned by Mr. 
Roos: »t'is Mr. Jacob Riis, who, he says, has been 


right! described as the most useful citizen of New York. 


He i: a Dane, who landed penniless in New York, slept 
on do» teps, and went many days without food. When 
he b .ine a reporter on the Mew York Sun he remem- 
bered is experiences in the slums of New York, and 
devot... himself to enabling the wealthier classes to 
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understand “ How the Other Half Lives.” Mr. Riis, 
more than any other man, knows the varied needs of the 
population who make up the greater part of New York’s 
people. Mr. Roosevelt finishes his article by the follow- 
ing sentence, in which, after speaking of the qualifications 
for good social work, he says :— 

If such a worker has the right stuff in him he soon grows to 
accept without effort each man on his worth as aman, and to 
disregard his means, and what is called his social position ; 
to care little whether he is a Catholic or Protestant, a Jew ora 
Gentile ; to be utterly indifferent whether he was born here or 
in Ireland, in Germany or in Scandinavia: provided only that 
he has in him the spirit of sturdy common sense, and the resolute 
purpose to strive after the light as it is given him to see the light. 


—eoe— 


ANGLICAN SYMPATHY WITH THE SCOTTISH 
FREE CHURCH. 

A NOTABLE if somewhat paradoxical sign of the times 
is supplied by an article in the Church Quarterly on the 
United Free Church of Scotland. It is a careful and 
sympathetic endeavour to get Anglicans to understand 
the recent act of Presbyterian union. The writer reminds 
his readers that “ if the Anglican Church is imperial, so 
also is the Presbyterian.” Nonconformists on both sides 
of the border will perhaps be surprised to find that the 
sympathies of the reviewer lie with the Free Churchmen 
of Scotland as opposed to the Auld Kirk. After a lengthy 
historical survey, the writer says of the disruption :— 

That event has served to reveal to the unprejudiced observer 
that, not the development of novel doctrines, but the failure of 
the Kirk to represent and contain the old Presbyterianism of 
Scotland, is the true cause of the great schism which at this day 
divides the religious life of the country... . 

Nor in the future reconstruction of Scottish Presbyterianism 
can union be accomplished by a return of the United Free 
Church to the Establishment on the basis of the existing relations 
with the State. We do not mean to imply that a comprehensive 
Presbyterian Church can only be reached on the lines of such a 
measure of disestablishment as ten, or even five, years ago might 
have seemed the only possible course. But we are certain that, 
unless the Church history of Scotland can be rewritten, the 
United Free Church rests upon a basis that is absolutely secure, 
and that the real chasm in Scottish ecclesiastical life—that, 
namely, which divides the established and non-established 
Presbyterians—can only be effectively bridged by a full and 
frank recognition of the principles for which Erskine and 
Gillespie, Chalmers, Candlish, and Guthrie were content to 
sacrifice stipend, manse, and worldly advancement. 

But a genuine reconstruction on a wider basis there assuredly 
must be, if the requirements of the Scottish Reformation are to 
be satisfied. The formation of the pastoral tie, which according 
to the Presbyterian system includes the right of ordination, must 
be left entirely within the control of the Church. The eccle- 
siastical courts, of which the highest is the General Assembly, 
must be freed from all semblance of exercising an authority 
derived from statutes of the realm. Beyond the right, which is 
fully conceded even by the most high-flying Free Churchman, 
to take cognizance of all cases that affect the common civil rights 
of the citizen, the interference of the civil courts in spiritual 
affairs must be definitely rejected. 
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ENGLISH theistic thought at the close of the nineteenth 
century is surveyed in fifty-one pages of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review for October by Professor B. L. 
Hobson. He finds absolute scepticism out of date, 
agnosticism on the defensive, primitive monotheism more 
in favour, theism more hospitably treated by scientists 
and philosophers, and not affected unfavourably by the 
theory of evolution. “There never was a time when the 
theist had less need to be intellectually ashamed of his 
theistic faith.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS. By Dr. SHAW. 


THE American Review of Reviews for November 
contains some noteworthy observations by Dr. Shaw as 
to the probable developments of American enterprise in 
the commercial and political world. He says that we 
have reached a time when the growth of American trade, 
the vast increase in the volume of American capital, and 
the revolution in the methods of doing business, are 
completely changing all the conditions, Within another 
five years an American Trust may have decided to buy 
up the principal steamship lines {of the world and 
operate them under the American flag. North American 
capital, in large masses, and on well-considered plans, 
will doubtless interest itself in the development of the 
natural resources of South America. The country would 
not be much surprised to find the American Sugar- 
Refining Company running a West Indian line of its own, 
or some great American combination endeavouring to 
supply the demand of the United States for coffee, buying 
Brazilian plantations, and providing its own direct steam- 
ship service. The annexation of Cuba will follow asa 
matter of course, for, as Dr. Shaw declares, “ broad 
statesmanship calls for a policy looking towards full 
freedom of trade between the United States and the 
annexed islands, and that Cuba in due time ought to 
become a part of the United States.” 


CUTTING AND OWNING THE ISTHMUS. 


American policy, however, will centre round the con- 
struction of the Isthmian Canal, which entails, in Dr. 
Shaw’s opinion, the ultimate extension of the direct 
sovereignty of the United States over the whole Isthmus. 
He says :— 

The Canal, whether built across Panama or through 
Nicaragua, must be owned by the United States Government, 
and controlled by it in every sense of the.word. That so great 
a public work should be owned by the Government, yet per- 
manently controlled in a sense somewhat short of sovereignty, is 
almost inconceivable to a thoughtful and intelligent man. The 
United States Government cannot appropriately construct a vast 
and permanent public work like a ship canal upon soil over 
which the United States does not propose to become sovereign 
in the full sense at some time. If the United States Government 
bought up the French Panama Company such a purchase should 
not be consummated without negotiations for buying up, at a 
good price, from the Republic of Colombia or the State of 
Panama. The United States already, under a long standing 
treaty, exercise supervisory functions in that State, whereby they 
guarantee peace and order there, in order that the Panama 
tailroad may be operated without obstruction. Our interests 
there are already paramount. 

And, in short, Dr. Shaw does not hesitate to declare 
that the geographical position of the United States and 
its new possessions in the West Indies and in the Pacific 
point to “ our full acquisition of the Isthmus as the one 
essential step to be taken in the rounding out of our 
policy of territorial and trade expansion. With the 
Isthmus annexed by purchase, all diplomatic questions 
about the control of an Isthmian Canal would adjust 
themselves to the changed situation.” 


OVER-LORD TO SOUTH AMERICA, 


Nodoubt. The 7%mes, which, with great difficulty and 
under pressure from Mr. Moberley Bell, resultant from his 
visit to the United States, has just reconciled itself to the 
abandonment of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, will shudder 
at this fresh vista of the process of “rounding out.” 
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The proposed annexation by purchase of the Isthmus of 
Panama is, however, much less startling than the further 
suggestion thrown out by Dr. Shaw of American inter- 
vention in South American politics, with a view to the 
acquisition of a coaling-station or two on the coast of 
Peru. This passage is so pregnant with immense possi- 
bilities for the future that I quote it at some length. 
Dr. Shaw, after discussing the difficulties raised between 
Chili and Peru before entering the Pan-American Con- 
gress at Mexico, states the question at issue between 
these two Republics. 


JUDGE BETWEEN PERU AND CHILL 


Briefly put, this amounts to a demand by Peru that 
Chili should fulfil its treaty obligations and submit the 
question of the future destiny of the two Peruvian coast 
provinces to a plebiscite of the population. This Chili 
has avoided doing up to the present moment. Dr. 
Shaw proceeds :— 

The situation is such from a strategic standpoint that it is 
wholly controlled by sea power; but Peru has practically no 
navy. Consequently, in view of Chili’s refusal or neglect to 
fulfil treaty pledges, Peru’s only hope lies either in the sub- 
mission of the question to arbitration or else in the intervention 
of some outside naval power. Chili is said to have been culti- 
vating close relations with Germany. Peru is inclined, on the 
other hand, to cultivate as close relations as possible with the 
United States. Chili’s position is by no means a firm or secure 
one, because hitherto she has not repudiated the treaty with 
Peru, but has merely found reasons for prolonging diplomatic 
discussion over detail and thus delaying the carrying out of 
agreements. Peru obviously has a clear legal claim to the pro- 
vinces, conditioned upon the outcome of certain proceedings 
required by the treaty. If Peru should choose to part with her 
rights to the extent, for instance, of conveying to the United 
States a coaling station or two, or should grant to the citizens of 
the United States important trading concessions or franchises on 
the coast of the disputed provinces, Chili might be put in the 
position of being obliged to explain to a third ‘party, like the 
government of the United States, on what grounds it neglected 
to comply with the treaty stipulations. 


THE DANGER OF WAR, 


The policy here foreshadowed may be right, or it may 
be wrong; but undoubtedly it carries with it a very grave 
and imminent risk of war. Chili may be entirely in the 
wrong in refusing to allow the Peruvians in the conceded 
provinces to vote in favour of their restitution to Peru, as 
Germany was utterly in the wrong in refusing to allow 
the Danes of North Schleswig to re-annex themselves to 
their Fatherland. But if France, or Russia, or England 
had taken up the attitude that the only posswble solution 
in law and morals was the carrying out of the treaty which 
gave the Danes a right to vote on their future destiny, 
and if Germany had been put in the position of being 
obliged to explain to a third party on what ground she neg- 
lected to comply with the treaty stipulations, everyone can 
see what the result would have been. ‘bhe doctrine that 
the United States is the big brother with the big stick 
who has got to maintain order in the South American 
family, and compel recalcitrant members to carry out 
their treaty obligations, even if such action mvolves the 
loss of two fertile provinces, is a very taking one, no 
doubt ; but it is dangerous withal, and, whether fas- 
cinating or perilous, it constitutes the momentous first step 
which would commit the United States to the practical 
exercise of the overlordship of the South American con- 
tinent, and might easily, by alliances and otherwise, 
bring about the much-talked-of collision between German 
and American ambitions in that continent. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN AFGHANISTAN. 

THERE are: two articles in the Fortnightly on the late 
Ameer. The first, by Sir Lepel Griffin, 1 have quoted in 
another connection elsewhere. The second is by Colonel 
Hanna. Sir Lepel Griffin reviews the immense progress 
and changes effected in Afghanistan by Abdur Rahman, 
and naturally approves of the Ameer’s methods. Afghan 
independence ought to continue to be the centre of our 
policy. In regard to the late Ameer’s internal policy, he 
points out that the severe punishments which the Ameer 
subjected offenders co were no more barbarous than the 
punishments inflicted by English law a very short time 
ago; and considering the difference in civilisation, the 
Ameer’s methods cannot be called barbarous. 

THE NEW AMEER. 

Of the new Arhéer, Sir Lepel Griffin says :— 

Possible rivals are so few and insignificant and the danger of 
foreign intérferencé is so remote that there is every probability 
that the succession of Habibullah Khan will be unopposed, or, if 
theré be’ local risings, that they will be of no serious. impor- 
tance} Of-the conditions of the problem the most vital 
factor is the spersonal character of the young prince, who 
is now about. twenty-nine years of age, and who has been 
carefully rained, by his father to carry on creditably 
all , departments .of; the civil and military administration. 
He has’ been accustomed to hold daily public audiences ; 
all the heads of departments have submitted to him their 
despatches and reports, and, since the year 1897, he has had 
control of the State Treasury and Exchequer, and has been the 
Supreme Court of Appeal from all Courts, ecclesiastical and 
secular. He acted as regent for his father during his prolonged 
absence in Turkestan, and distinguished himself by the intelli- 
gence and sobriety. of his administration.. No training could 
have been more.exhaustive and complete. He is reported to be 
liked by. the, people and popular with the army. He knows 
English fairly well, and is said to entertain very friendly 
sentiments towards the British Government. 

Sir Lepel Griffin passes in review all possible preten- 
ders to the throne. . None of them does he regard 
seriously, and ‘he says that Ishak Khan is cowardly, 
debauched, and cruel. 

THE OLD AMEER. 

Colonel Hanna merely reviews the Ameer’s life, and 
does not speculate as to the future. I quote, however, the 
following summing-up of the Ameer as a ruler :— 

The progress of his people towards civilisation was Abdur 
Rahman’s one object and aim, and if, in seeking to realise it, he 
struck down the rebellious and lawless without mercy, he never 
ceased to toil at building up a State in which the peasant, the 
merchant, and the craftsman could labour in peace and enjoy 
the fruits of their toil. Within that State he wanted no idlers, 
and, by example as well as by precept, he taught the lesson that 
all useful work is worthy of honour. When he introduced 
foreign artificers into his cities, he himself learned their trades 
or encouraged his relatives and friends to learn them, that they, 
in their ‘turn, might become teachers, and the strangers, richly 
rewarded, might return to their own place. For, at the root of 
his scheme of government lay the principle of the rigid exclusion 
of all permanent foreign elements from Afghanistan, No Euro- 
pean, under any circumstances, would he allow to acquire land 
within her borders, or to have any interest in her industries or 
her mineral resources ; and none could enter his territories save 
by his invitation, or with his consent. 

: “ A MIGHTY RULER OF MEN.” 

The Monthly Review devotes a few pages to the late 
Ameer as an introduction to a translation of a treatise 
upon Jehad. The writer says that Abdur Rahman was a 
mighty ruler.of. men, but just as cynical and inconsistent 
as most of his,compeers. The treatise is a dissertation 
as to the duty of all true believers to be ready to die for 
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their faith, and to regard their religion as their honour 
rather than the honour of their wives, the latter being a 
heresy which had gained some hold upon the Afghans. 
The concluding moral is that people have no right to 
make objections to or to criticise the actions of their 
Ameer because God and His Prophet have delivered 
affairs to him, and he will have to answer for the good 
and bad results in the day of judgment, as he has been 
appointed to be the shepherd of God’s creation. 


A SENSIBLE WARNING TO THE PRESS. 


Major-General Sir E, Collen, late military member of 
the Vice-Regal Council of India, discusses in the Empire 
Review our position on the north-west frontier of India. 
There is only one extract which need be noted :— 

It would be well if the press of both countries would do 
everything in their power to avoid sensational writing about 
matters which are of little importance, but which may be dis- 
torted out of all proportion. In this way they would help to 
accomplish what they profess to desire, a pacific understanding 
between Russia and England. That Russian garrisons on the 
frontier should be on the alert, at the present time, is merely to 
say that they are adopting a most necessary precaution, and that 
General Kouropatkine, the Minister of War, should visit the 
trans-Caspian army, Kushk, and other frontier posts, is no more 
than if the Commander-in-Chief in India and the military 
members of council were to visit, as they have often done, the 
garrisons and outposts of the north-west frontier of India. 


RECKLESS RUSSOPHOBIA. 

Mr. Boulger writes in the Contemporary Review upon 
“The Chances of Habibullah.” Mr. Boulger belongs to 
that school which never can propose to do the right thing 
in Asia without marring their proposals by suggestion: 
based upon their rooted hostility to Russia ; for instance 
Mr. Boulger in this article, instead of taking it for granted, 
as we have every right to do, that Russia will scrupulously 
observe in the future, as she has done in the past, the 
carefully delimitated line of frontier which divides her 
possessions from Afghanistan, actually proposes that we 
should begin our negotiations by threatening her with 
war if she crosses the frontier. Such, at least, seems to 
be the plain meaning of the following passage :— 

The true way to stop that is to approach Russia at once, and, 
while we address her as one great Power revealing its mind to 
another on a vital point, we should show her that we can take a 
reasonable view of what she considers her own interests and 
legitimate pretensions. While, then, we should let Russia see, 
beyond all possibility of misconception, that we will fight her 
for any infraction of the Afghan trontier which she delimited 
with us, we should convey to her our intention not to thwart or 
oppose her plans in Persia. On this basis I feel sure that an 
Anglo-Russian arrangement could be concluded that would 
remove all the war-clouds at the present time from the Afghan 
frontier. 

But even this suggestion is less unfortunate than his 
revival of the fatal policy advocated by Lord Lytton, 
which helped to bring about the Afghan War of 1878. 
After suggesting that we might make fresh arrangements 
with the new Ameer, Mr. Boulger says :— 

The concomitant of fresh arrangements with Habibullah must 
therefore be the presence of English officers at Herat and Mazar- 
i-Sherif in telegraphic communication with India. 

In ancient Greece at one time any person who pro- 
posed a new law should only do it with a running noose 
round his neck. It would be very well to adopt a similar 
rule for all persons who propose now, or at any future 
time, to establish British officers on the further side of 
the Afghan fronticr, as nothing would be so certain to 
bring about the trouble which it is the professed object of 
their appointment to avert. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


SHOULD POLITICALS CONTROL GENERALS ? 
A LESSON FROM AFGHANISTAN, 

Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, in an article which he contributes 
to the Fortnightly Review on “ The late Ameer and his 
Successor,” tells the story of his experiences in dealing 
with a very distinguished general in Afghanistan, which 
are full of significance at present. Ministers tell us that 
they have practically abdicated all power in South Africa, 
leaving the entire control of everything, first to Lord 
Roberts, and then to Lord Kitchener. That these 
generals, as Mr. Winston Churchill recently pointed out, 
made the most mischievous blunders does not in the 
least affect the administration which continues com- 
placently to absolve itself from all responsibility on the 
ground that it has given a free hand to Lord Kitchener. 
It was on very different principles that the Indian Empire 
was built up. The general may be a very brilliant soldier, 
and yet he may be the greatest: fool of a politician 
that ever walked on two legs. Few men have earned 
more well-deserved respect than Sir Donald Stewart, 
who was the General commanding in Afghanistan in the 
year 1880. Sir Lepel Griffin was the Political charged with 
the conduct of the delicate negotiations that preceded the 
establishment of the late Abdurrahman as Ameer of 
Afghanistan. Sir Lepel with all his political staff was 
convinced that Abdurrahman was the right man for the 
dangerous and difficult post, and that if only the British 
Government would extend to him its full and ungrudging 
support, he would overcome successfully his many diffi- 
culties. But Sir Donald Stewart was far from recognising 
the necessity for granting the Ameer a generous and 
cordial support, and not only grudged every weapon of 
defence that was left to the Ameer, but determined, 
before evacuating Cabul, to destroy all the forts and 
fortifications, a measure which would bring the very 
carefully reared settlement to the ground. 

Sir Lepel Griffin tells the story of how he thwarted Sir 
Donald Stewart of express purpose, for, as he remarks, to- 
day, as in 1880, the prescription and traditions of the 
Army headquarters are obviously at frequent variance 
with the best interests of the country. Sir Lepel tells us 
that when he heard that Sir Donald Stewart had given 
orders for all forts and outworks to be mined in 
order that they might be blown up on the retire- 
ment of the British Army he went to the General 
and expressed his surprise that a step of such 
importance should have been decided upon without 
consulting him. General Stewart declared that it was 
impossible to leave behind fortifications which might be 
used against the British, Further, as the fortifications 
were then being mined, he could not alter his decision. 
Sir Lepel, nothing daunted, wrote a memorandum in 
which he set forth his conviction that if Sir Donald 
Stewart was allowed to have his way it would lead to the 
immediate upset of the Ameer, and the destruction of the 
carefully elaborated settlement. The memorandum pro- 
duced no effect upon the General, so Sir Lepel at once 
sent it on to the Government of India urging the imbecility 
of the measure upon which the Commander-in-Chief had 
set his heart. The Indian Government replied confirming 
the decision of Sir Donald Stewart. Sir Lepel Griffin 
then appealed to them more urgently than ever, 
and again they refused to interfere. He then telegraphed 
to the Government expressing his views a third time, 
and demanding that his protest should be placed upon 
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official record for all time in testimony against what he 
regarded as aruinous policy. This third minatory tele- 
gram appears to have scared the Indian Government, 
and they telegraphed that he and Sir Donald must 
settle it between themselves. Sir Donald Stewart there- 
upcn gave way and said that if he were assured that 
the Ameer attached so much _ importance to 
the retention of the fortifications he would cancel 
the order. That same evening a swift messenger 
took the Ameer Sir Lepel Griffin’s instructions as to 
the letter which he had to write to him. The letter 
which he had thus despatched came back next morning 
duly signed by the Ameer stating the difficulty of his 
position at Cabul were the fortifications destroyed. Sir 
Donald Stewart gave way. “The situation,” says Sir 
Lepel Griffin, “was thus happily saved, but | was 
certain then, and I am certain now, that if the fortifica- 
tions had been blown up, and such a display of distrust 
had been shown to our chosen nominee in the sight of 
all Afghanistan, Abdurrahman would never have estab- 
lished himself in Cabul, and Afghanistan would have 
fallen back into the chaos and anarchy from which the 
late Ameer saved it.” 


—oo—— 


A Hanging Railway. 

THE new German Suspension Railway between Bar- 
men and Elberfeld forms the subject of an interesting 
article by R. L. Pearse in Cassier’s Magazine for October. 
The chief peculiarity of the railway is that instead of 
the cars having wheels and running on two metals they 
are suspended from a single rail overhead, along which 
they run. Traffic goes on underneath the cars on the 
roadway as usual. Each car is 4o feet long and 6 feet 
wide, holding fifty people. The cost of the line was only 
£55,000 per mile. 

—— 


Strange Story of a Watch. 

A NOVEL application of the old saw “Set a thief to 
catch a thief” is recorded in the Zemple Magazine by 
Mr. Charles Lowe, formerly 772s correspondent. He 
was the sole representative of the English Press at the 
coronation of Alexander III. Tired out with the long 
day, he fell asleep without undressing, to wake late next 
day and find that his watch and pocket-book had gone 
from his desk—hopelessly gone. The investigations. 
which followed resulted in nothing, until the very day of 
his departure. Then, says Mr. Lowe :— 

I was lying in bed reflecting on the situation, when a knock 
came to my door, and in there stepped, to my great surprise, a 
dashing young officer, who, from his aiguillettes, I could perceive 
to be an aide-de-camp—of the Governor-General of Moscow, as 
it turned out. To my greater astonishment he put his hand into 
the breast of his tunic, and drawing forth my missing watch and 
chain, said, ‘* C’est 2 vous, monsieur?” (Is this yours, sir 2) 

And then my handsome ‘visitor proceeded to explain, A 
rumour of the theft had got into some of the Russian papers, 
and even attracted the personal notice of the Tsar. The 
Governor of Moscow was at once communicated with and told 
that the stolen watch of the Zimes correspondent,-who was the 
guest of his Majesty, must, at all costs, be found. Whereupon 
the Governor had summoned to his presence some of the most 
notorious thieves in all Moscow, and threatened them with 
Siberia unless they succeeded in discovering the whereabouts of 
the missing watch, for, as being practised robbers themselves, 
they must be familiar with the methods of their brethren and 
their methods of disposing of stolen goods. How or where my 
watch was discovered, or by whom it had been stolen, I never 


discovered. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 
A PLEA FOR AN ANTI-GERMAN ATTITUDE. 

THE National Review publishes an article which the 
editor declares is the handiwork of several writers, and 
represents a consensus of opinion rather than the views 
of any particular person. The article embodies the con- 
victions of a certain number of Englishmen who take an 
intelligent interest in foreign affairs, and have acquired 
such knowledge as study, travel and observation afford. 
The gist of the article is that Germany is our enemy, and 
that British policy should be re-adjusted accordingly. At 
the same time it recognises that Germany is becoming 
more and more dependent upon the supply of sea-borne 
food, and raw materials, which renders her more vulner- 
able than she has hitherto been. 

FOR AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN UNDERSTANDING— 

The idea of the writers is that we should boldly make 
overtures to Russia, and endeavour to establish an 
understanding with the Tsar on the following lines :— 

In return for an undertaking that Russia would abstain 
from any attempt to interfere with the status guo in 
Egypt, we should frankly recognise that the fulfilment of 
what Russia regards as her historic mission in the Balkan 
Peninsula conflicts with no vital British interests, and 
that in Asiatic Turkey we should abstain from favouring 
the development of German schemes of expansion. 

In Central Asia we should offer to co-operate with 
Russia in developing railway communications between 
the Caspian and the Persian Gulf, securing for Russia a 
port on that Gulf in return for an undertaking on her part 
to respect the political status guo along the shores of the 
Gulf. 

—INCLUDING JAPAN,— 

In the Far East the writers think that it would be 
possible to establish an understanding between both 
Russia and Japan. We should recognise Russia’s claim 
to do as she likes (with the permission of China) in 
Mongolia and Manchuria ; while in return there would be 
an undertaking from Russia that she would recognise our 
claim to do as we please in the Yangtse-Kiang Valley, 
both Powers binding themselves to give no support in 
these respective spheres to the enterprises of any other 
Power. 

To Japan they propose that England should make over 
Corea as an exclusive sphere of interest, and Russia, 
Japan, and England would agree to take no steps without 
mutual consultation. This agreement would be heralded 
by the usual demonstrations, such as public declaration 
by Sovereigns and the Prime Ministers, and exchange 
of visits of fleets. If war broke out between Germany 
and either of the Allies, the other would remain neutral. 

—ITALY, BOHEMIA, ETC. 

Further, they suggest that we should cultivate the 
friendship of Italy, promising to support her claims to an 
Italia Irredenta in case of the dissolution of Austria, and 
pledging ourselves that in no circumstances would we 
tolerate the German flag over the Italian city of Trieste. 

As if these were not sufficient, they suggest that the 
time may not be remote when we should lift up our voices 
on behalf of the Czechs of Bohemia, for they suggest with 
delicate irony that our sympathies for the Bohemian 
slaves have been unduly concealed. We should adhere 
firmly to our old policy of alliance with Portugal. 

The article concludes with a menacing declaration that 
the Germans would do well to realise that if England is 
driven to it, England will strike home. The particular 
way she is to strike is that in time of war the cutting off 
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of Germany’s sea-borne food supply would cause the 
social democratic magazine to explode within the Empire. 
A MIXED POLICY. 

Of this pretty programme there are one or two things 
to say. First, that I am much delighted to find such an 
article appearing in such a magazine, so far as it relates 
to the demand for an entente cordiale with Russia. As I 
have been writing in favour of it for the last thirty years, 
I naturally welcome the latest recruit. So far as the 
writers advocate a policy of friendly co-operation with 
Russia, they are on the right tack. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to express too strongly my conviction as to 
the perilous and mischievous madness of the publication 
of such articles as these, which are apparently directly 
designed, and will certainly be accepted in Berlin as a 
deliberate menace to the German Empire. Why cannot 
people be content with advocating friendly relations with 
one Power without at the same time challenging other 
Powers to war? 

THE RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 

A gentleman, rejoicing in the name of A. Rustem Bey 
de Bilinski, contributes to the Mineteenth Century an 
article upon Great Britain and Russia, the practical part 
of which is that England has no chance whatever of 
holding her own with Russia in Asia, and that England’s 
only chance is in allying herself with Turkey and making 
a stand against Russia at Constantinople. But as a 
small but indispensable preliminary he suggests that we 
might plant a million or two in getting rid of Abdul 
Hamid. This sum intelligently spent at Constantinople 
would succeed in replacing him by Reschid Effendi, the 
Heir-Apparent. M. Bilinski’s idea is that Russia must 
be allowed to annex Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, 
Afghanistan, Beluchistan, and Persia. He believes that 
Russian administration in Afghanistan and Persia would 
lead to a tenfold multiplication of British trade. The 
article is a somewhat interesting one, not only for the 
remarks which the author makes that one may be allowed 
to say without offence that there is no exclusive evidence 
for the belief that Great Britain is entitled to all the good 
things of the world, by virtue of right divine. In propor- 
tion to her numerical importance she already possesses 
much more than her fair share. 
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The Fight with Tuberculosis. 

Mr. HAROLD A. WHITE writes in the Westminster 
Review on the problem of tuberculosis. The generally 
admitted essentials for the cure of consumption are, he 
says, “ open-air life, proper diet, and rest.” These can 
be provided independently of climate or of weather. He 
advocates the plentiful sprinkling of sanatoria over the 
United Kingdom and the passing of bovine laws. He 
mentions an ingenious method adopted in Germany :— 

In Germany when a labourer or servant enters upon any 
business he is compelled to insure against tuberculosis, and 
should he at any period betray symptoms of the disease, he is 
at once sent to the State sanatorium. This, to my mind, is a 
very sensible method of dealing with the consumption problem, 
for it seizes the disease when it most readily lends itself to. 
treatment, and moreover causes less expense. Dr. Weicker, of 
Goerbersdorf, to whom many patients are sent, says that the 
percentage of such cures is far in excess of those effected in 
private patients ; indeed, his latest returns show a percentage of 
so established cures with an average of only 764 days’ sojourn at 
the sanatorium. Thus, it will be seen, the Government sends 
patients to the sanatorium at a much earlier and more favourable- 
period than the family physician. 
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WANTED, A BUSINESS GOVERNMENT. 
By Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON, M.P. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, M.P., contributes to the Vineteenth 
Century an article which sets forth the reason for his 
conviction that the present Government is hopelessly 
broken down, and that the only thing to do is to replace 


the Salisbury Administration by a non-party Government 


expressly formed to meet the unexampled difficulties of 
the situation—in other words, to create a_ business 
Government or ministry of affairs whose main business 
would be to bring the war to an end and to settle finally— 
as far as finality is possible in politics—the future govern- 
ment of South Africa. There would be no legislation, 
but only a thorough overhauling of all parts of the 
administrative machinery. Its first duty would be to 
open up negotiations with the Boer leaders, to proclaim 
an armistice, and to settle the South African protlem 
upon broad Imperial lines. Mr. Robertson says that 
surprisingly high authority might be found for the 
proposition that all that the British Empire needs in 
South Africa is a strip of land in the neighbourhood 
of the Cape. As for the rest of South Africa, what we 
need is something like a Monroe doctrine enabling us to 
assert the position of paramount power as against hostile 
nations. 

If such a ministry is formed it ought to come into 
existence at once. Lord Salisbury should resign before 
the Coronation, the King should send for Lord Rosebery, 
who should be charged with the creation of a business 
cabinet with as little delay as possible. 

In the same review there is a somewhat twaddling 
article by Dr. Guinness Rogers, in which he says that a 
true estimate of the needs of the State may teach the 
representatives of opposite parties to combine in work 
lying outside the lines of their ordinary political discus- 
sions. But Dr. Rogers’s idea seems to run more in the 
reconstitution of the Liberal Party, and his method of 
contributing to it is to denounce men who, like Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, have condemned the methods of 
barbarism employed by our troops in South Africa as 
constituting too great a strain upon human endurance. 


Str T. Wemyss REID. 


In the same sense Sir T. Wemyss Reid concludes his 
survey of the month by declaring that the idea of a 
ministry of affairs representing the great body of national 
and patriotic public opinion has been in the mind of not 
afew. It is time, he says, to find another Government 
to which we might look with confidence to make war with 
success and to conclude peace with honour. Some of the 
elements forming the present Administration would of 
necessity remain, but new blood, fit to give life and 
strength which are required to enable it to perform its 
herculean task, would have to be found not in a single 
party, but among the members of that great central body 
of British citizens who are at one in placing the interests 
of the country above those of the party. 


NATIONAL DISGUST. 


Sir Wemyss declares that the storm of indignation in 
the country against the Government, especially among 
their own supporters, has exceeded in violence anything 
that has been known since the worst days of the Crimean 
War. Even the anger occasioned by the death of General 
Gordon was nothing compared with the disgust to which 
Mr. T. G. Bowles was the first to give articulate expres- 
sion in his letter to the 77zes. 

There is plenty of confirmatory evidence of this in the 
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November magazines. The editor of the National Revieur 
speaks out with commendable frankness. The invertebracy 
of the Ministry, he declares, has become a by-word. The 
Ministry has no desire to face an indignant and justly 
alarmed House of Cer:mons. It has covered itself with 
odium by its acts of the past year, by its indolence, by 
its levity, by the breach of its appointments which it has 
made to the high commands. The embarrassments of 
England are hourly augmenting with the protraction of 
the war. Consols have fallen in eighteen months from 
IoI to 91, and they will fall much further when it is 
realised that the war is going on indefinitely, especially 
if the Government continues to show itself incapable of 
any effort of statesmanship. The despatch of pseudo- 
yeomen who can neither ride nor shoot must seem to 
the Boers to point either to the exhaustion of England’s 
resources, or to an extraordinary want of earnestness and 
intelligence in her rulers. 


WITH WASTE AND WEAKNESS. 


The plight of the Indian Army is becoming most 
serious, The bitterness at our treatment of colonials is 
growing to a point which will stop recruiting in South 
Africa. Colonial resources have been practically ex- 
hausted. Notwithstanding the enormous supply of 
horses shipped to South Africa, the supply has fallen 
short of requirements. The average wastage from all! 
causes from the beginning of the war to May Ist, rgo1, 
showed an average loss of 5,000 men per month. 347,000 
men had been sent out, of whom only 249,000 were to be 
found in Africa on that date. Each day’s prolongation 
of the struggle increases the chance of foreign interven- 
tion. The country is kept in the dark, and not allowed 
to know the true history of the war. “Why all this 
concealment, : subterfuge, suppression and consequent 
scandal ?” 

Our statesmen appear to consider that they discharge 
their duty by declaring that the war is over, varied by 
asseverations that they intend to fight to a finish. But 
they fail to take the elementary steps required to reach 
the finish. If the present paralysis of our side continues, 
and if the Unionist leaders remain in a condition of coma,, 
it is not only from their own side that Mr. Asquith and 
his friends will attract support. 


ete 


Woman as a Town Beautifier. 


THE New England Magazine for October, which is 
a singularly interesting number, contains the story as 
told by Mrs. H. M. Plunkett of the evolution of beautiful 
Stockbridge. Stockbridge is a town in Massachusetts. 
In August 1853 Miss Mary G. Hopkins summoned a 
meeting of the townsfolk to form the “ Laurel Hill Associa- 
tion,” for the purpose of ornamenting the public streets 
and squares of the town, by planting and cultivating 
ornamental trees, etc. Her cry was, “ Let us make 
Stockbridge the paradise of towns—the joy of the 
whole earth.” The association was formed; fifty 
cents were given for every tree set before two years 
had passed ; prizes were offered for the best group of 
trees and for the best kept sidewalk. Churchyards, 
cemeteries, and beauty spots were carefully cultivated. 
Four hundred and twenty-three trees were planted in the 
first year. When in course of time the railway came, the 
association made a grant to ensure the building of a 
beautiful station, laid out adjoining lands as a sort of 
park, and kept the goods sidings and warehouses as far 
as possible out of sight. 
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“THE PARALYSIS OF PARLIAMENT.” 
“RADICAL” REMEDIES BY THE “ QUARTERLY.” 


* RADICAL in that they go to the root of the matter ; 
but . . . not revolutionary.” So the Quarterly, in a 
striking article on “The Paralysis of Parliament,” dares 
to describe its suggested remedies. 


THE DISEASE. 


The writer begins by deploring the decreasing output 
of legislation in recent years, with some caustic strictures 
on the pusillanimity of the present Government. He 
recalls the exploits of former Parliaments :— 

No modern Parliament has been more productive of legislation 
than that which was elected in November, 1868... . 

The first session of the new Parliament of 1874. . . . showed 
2 creditable record of work. . . . The first session of the 
Parliament of 1880-85 was very prolific. , . . The first working 
session of Lord Salisbury’s Second Administration (1887) was 
almost entirely Irish ; but time was found for four or five other 
Bills of general utility. . . . Even in the short Parliament of 
1892-95 . . . the House of Commons turned out a great deal 
of work. 

Eight important measures are credited to the first 
session of Lord Salisbury’s third Administration (1896). 
Even allowing that Radical Parliaments may be expected 
to be more active in initiating legislation, yet “‘ Lord 
Salisbury’s legislative record for 1901 is very scanty, even 
as compared with Mr. Disraeli’s in 1874.” But, argues 
the reviewer, we may not now wait for Radical initiative. 
“If legislative and administrative reforms are not effected 
by the Unionists, they will hardly—at least for some 
years to come—be effected at all.” Mr. Balfour’s elec- 
tion card of 1895, as quoted, advocated fifteen measures, 
of which twelve were concerned with home reform. But 
Parliament remains barren. For this result ‘“ Ministers 
themselves are largely to blame.” But the defect lies 
deeper. The machinery itself is out of gear. “The 
House of Commons has more than ever to do, and it 
continues to do it in an unbusinesslike way.” 


SOME PALLIATIVES, 


Some “ minor palliatives” are first considered. The 
reviewer would not limit the question time, but has no 
objection to restricting the right of putting supplementary 
questions to the original questioner. He endorses 
the proposal to confine private bills to Tuesdays and 
Fridays. He thinks some means might be invented for 
appreciably shortening the time spent in voting. 

But the root-facts are that the House has too much to 
do, and its time is not properly distributed. The reviewer’s 
remedies may be tabulated as follows :— 


I. THE PRIME REMEDY. 

“The proper remedy for overwork is obvious. It is 
devolution ... the division of labour by means of 
Committees.” 

It is by a large adoption of this principle that the United 
States Congress is enabled to despatch a great amount of work. 
The system of Committees is also largely employed in France; 
and (to take a signal instance nearer home) it is the secret of the 
effective despatch of business by the London County Council. 
This compliment from the Quarterly to the L.C.C. will 
doubtless be appreciated at Spring Gardens. 


COMMITTEES ON ESTIMATES. 

1. One or more Committees forthe Estimates. “The 
Report stage should remain, but the consideration of the 
Estimates at this stage by the whole House should be 
confined to the votes in classes.” This suggestion was 
supported by Mr. Chamberlain in 1890, and by Sir 
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William Harcourt, Mr. Courtney, the late Sir John 
Mowbray, and Mr. Whitbread in 1886, 
ON EDUCATION. 

Grand Committees for purposes of legislation having 
been justified by results, the reviewer urges— 

2. “ There should be a Standing Committee for Educa- 
tion.” 

HOME RULE BY COMMITTEES. 


“ Nor is there any reason why Unionists should not go 
further, and support the establishment of Standing 
Committees for 

3. Scottish, 

4. Irish, and (if it be desired) 

5. Welsh business.” 

Gladstonian Home Rule, it is true, may be dead, but it is by 
no means impossible, if the paralysis of Parliament be allowed 
to continue, that the Home Rule movement may gain as much 
on the side of practical expediency as it has lost on the side of 
sentiment. 

Mr. Bright’s proposal in 1886 to form the Irish members 
into “a Committee that would be known as the Committee 
on Ireland or for Ireland,” to which all Irish Bills should 
be referred. “ Whena Bill had passed through the stage 
of Report it would go immediately to the third reading.” 
Home Rule by Committees at Westminster is thus put 
forward as the Unionist substitute for Home Rule by 
Parliaments in Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 


II. MAP OUT THE TIME. 


For the proper disposal of the time of the House, the 
reviewer suggests :— 

1. The rules should allot not merely a definite numbcr 
of days to supply, but, as Sir Henry Fowler suggested, 
so many of the days to each division of the Estimates. 
And in general, 

2. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal of a Committee of Rules 
is endorsed, to fix the limit of time to be given to any 
Bill coming before the House. 

3. “ Limit private members’ time to Wednesdays from 
the first, and leave them Wednesdays intact to the end. 

4. “ There would be a deep sense of relief. ....if a 
time limit were fixed to speeches.” 

It is time that a blow should be struck at the superstition 
which prevails on the front benches that length and weight are 
synonymous and that oratorical /ongueur is essential to parlia- 
mentary dignity. 

5. “ The rule should be that Bills which have passed 
their second reading in one session may, if not passed 
therein, be suspended and resumed in the ensuing session 
at the same point.” 

It would be pleasant to regard these ten proposed 
remedies as the sign of an increased sense of responsi- 
bility in the Dominant Party consequent on the practical 
disappearance of an effective Opposition or alternative 


Government. 
OBB BBL LDL LLP DD 


SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT furnishes some of his 
recollections of Cardinal Newman to Cornhill. Some 
space is given to the Cardinal’s view of the Italian 
question. On the relation of Italy to the Great Powers 
he was at one with Mr. Gladstone and the late Sir James 
Lacaita. “It was his ardent and dying desire that a 
reconciliation between Italy and the Papacy should be 
brought about, and that the Italian people, by honourable 
performance of civic duties, loyalty to the best traditions 
of their race, and by their respect for religion, should 
acquire and maintain a leading place among the nations 
of the earth.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


BRITAIN IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
By Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 


ONE of the best articles in the magazines this month 
is Mr, Shaw-Lefevre’s account of his visit to the Argentine 
Republic in the Nineteenth Century. He gives a very 
interesting account of the condition of that great cosmo- 
politan state in which, until recently, the British held the 
foremost place. 


AN OPENING FOR ENGLISHMEN. 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre still thinks that the Argentine offers 
a very good opening to Englishmen with a capital of 
from £5,000 to £10,000 with which to start cattle and 
sheep farms on a large scale. Good land near a railway 
station can be bought at about 41 an acre in lots of 
6,000 acres. Land so bought lets at a rent that would 
realise about 6 or 7 per cent. The ordinary mortgage 
rate on land with ample security is 8 to 9 per cent. The 
climate is healthy, and the prospects seem to be vastly 
better than those of the Western States of America, 
Australia, or South Africa. The land is very superior, 
and labour is easier to get andcheaper. English colonists, 
however, would do well to spend two or three years in the 
country picking up the language and learning the business 
before they take up land ; but before anything else, they 
need to keep a civil tongue in their heads, and not to put 
on too much “side” in dealing with the natives, 


THE DEFECTS OF ENGLISH EMIGRANTS. 

Much of the difficulty, says Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, which 
Englishmen have met with has arisen from want of 
courtesy to the local authorities, and to the egotism and 
assumption of authority which too many of them exhibit 
in their relations to other races. The young men who 
come over display absolute belief in the supremacy of 
everything British, a certain contempt for the ideas and 
practices of other people, and the most absolute confidence 
that whatever Englishmen do is and must be the best ; 
and what they want others must want. 


ENGLISH CAPITAL. 


All the railways in the country are practically owned 
by British capitalists and, managed by English com- 
panies. The same is generally true of tramways, 
telephone, and electric lighting companies. The princi- 
pal banks, and loan and trust companies, and very many 
industrial concerns are worked with British capital and 
managed by Englishmen and Scotchmen. In Buenos 
Ayres alone there are 160 miles of tramways under ten 
different companies, all of which are financed from 
England. The railway companies under British manage- 
ment can raise money at 4 per cent., while the Government 
of the Argentine has to pay six. There is an English 
colony of 25,000 persons in Buenos Ayres, and a 
great many are scattered all over the country. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre says that it is estimated that nearly £250,000,000 
of English capital is invested in the country. The 
labourers are mostly Italians, the English being men of 
business : managers, engineers, clerks, and bailiffs. Mr. 
Lefevre describes a visit to one estate as large as an 
English county managed by an Argentine of American 
descent, who employs about 60 Englishmen and 250 
employees of other nationalities, including Italians, 
Basques, Frenchmen, Germans, and Russians. The 
latter appear to be Stundists. 

What Mr. Shaw-Lefevre says as to the way in which 
we are losing in Argentina, I quote in the supplement 
“Wake Up, John Bull!” 
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THE AIMS OF THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE contributes to the New Liberal 
Review a series of answers to the questions which they 
asked him. The I.L.P., he says, will pursue the same 
policy which it has always done. How many candidates 
it will run at the next election he does not know. Its 
members are dead against war, and will be favourable to 
a good, thorough-going anti-war Liberal, unless he were 
brought out to oppose one of their own candidates. The 
line to be taken in those constituencies where they have 
no candidates is to be decided by a special conference, 
held on the eve of a General Election. 

On the question of policy the I.L.P. and Socialists 
generally divide their demands into two heads—the 
desirable and the essential. They wish to concentrate 
opinion in favour of the essential reforms. These are (1) 
State or municipal organisation of work for the unem- 
ployed ; (2) a legal eight hours working-day ; (3) pensions 
for the old and infirm, and for widows and children ; (4) 
an Act enabling municipalities, without recourse to 
Parliament, to undertake any form of industry in which 
private companies may engage, including house-building, 
the owning and farming of land, the opening of workshops 
and public houses, and the management of insurance 
companies, tramways, etc. ; (5) State ownership of rail- 
ways ; (6) a graduated tax upon all forms of unearned 
increment. 

Mr. Hardie anticipates a serious depression of trade, 
which will be not caused but accentuated by the war. He 
says “all Socialists are.eligible for meankeiship.” Many 
of their‘car‘didates chnte ‘from* the middle class. They 
do not éxpéct to'redch théir'ultimaté ‘goal all at once, but 
they think 2 band of stalwarts ‘in Parliainertt would keep 
the Suc: list ideal steadily in view, and exercise a great 
quickening influence upon public opinion and hasten the 
coming of the Social State. “Our struggle has hitherto 
been long and severe, but the worst is over.” After the 
next General Election, when quite a number of I.L.P. 
men will be returned, there can be but two parties, 
Labour and Anti-Labour. 

Mr. Hardie’s paper is followed by another on “ Liberal- 
ism and Labour,” written by Mr. J. C. Foulger, who 
thinks that a national Labour Party, in any effective 
sense, is impossible at present. The Liberal Party has no 
future except as a Democratic and Labour Party. 

cpbtggdina! 
A Belgian’s View of Glasgow. 

THE Revue de [Université de Bruxelles for October 
contains an article by Count Goblet d’Alviella describing 
his visit to Glasgow as delegate of Brussels University 
during the Glasgow University Celebration in last 
June. The greater part of the Count’s article is taken 
up with a record of the various days’ proceedings, 
but where he deviates into comment he shows himself 
charmed with Scotland generally, and in particular with 
the progress and hospitality of Glasgow’s people. The 
trains to the North might be models for the Continent, 
and the comfort of the third-class carriages naturally 
struck the Count as wonderful. Count d’Alviella says 
that if Edinburgh is the modern Athens, Glasgow might 
well be named the modern Alexandria. Moreover, it is 
not only the best governed city in the United Kingdom, 
but it holds the leadership of all Europe as regards 
municipal services, whether it be in water supply, 
lighting, cleaning, police, pavement, education, museums, 
libraries, recreation, or health. Glasgow is, in fact, says 
the Count, “ practical socialism carried out by intelligent 
conservative citizens.” 
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MAKING A MESS OF THE WAR. 

“ DIPLOMATICUS” has not yet saved his soul on the 
subject of the war, but he shows so much more wisdom 
and common sense than the majority of his fellow-dupes 
that his salvation may yet be expected. I may recall the 
fact that, even when the war broke out, “ Diplomaticus,” 
while believing that we had a good case against the 
Boers, declared that Mr. Chamberlain had made the 
worst possible presentation of it. Similarly to-day, while 
not actually condemning the war, he sees that our Govern- 
ment and generals are making the worst possible mess of it. 

LORD ROBERTS'S COMIC OPERA. 


This apropos of his “Comedy of Proclamations” 
published in the November Fortnightly. “ There is the 
element of incompetency at the source of both military 
and politicians.” “ Diplomaticus” examines the “ Comedy 
of Proclamations” from the beginning, and has nothing 
but condemnation for it. He begins by pointing out that 
we recognised the belligerency of the Boers, yet that even 
before we professed to annex the Orange Free State 
Lord Roberts threatened to confiscate the property of 
non-surrendering burghers. Of course, he could not do 
it, but he continued what “ Diplomaticus” calls his 
“comic opera” policy until he reached Pretoria—and 
after. Lord Roberts, says “ Diplomaticus,” quite truly, 
showed a “curious ignorance” of the rules of war. At 
each moment when it became psychologically desirable 
to end the war he issued a new proclamation. So with 
Lord Kitchener. From the beginning they adopted Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ‘delusion ‘that there: were two ways of 
making war—on2.y hard tlov's 4nd the dther by violent 
language, ‘and that the latter was the ‘sitypkest and 
cheapest. sey se eek: 4 


ee stoe 


* TRE “A§TR” PROCLAMATIGN.* °°" 
“ Absurdity,” says “ Diplomaticus,” “is writ on every line 
of the proclamation ” of the famous 15th. While denying 
that the Boers had organisation, it threatened to banish 
the leaders who organised them :— 

As for the penalty imposed on the rank and file, it is pre- 
posterous to contend that it is not a thinly veiled confiscation of 
private property in direct contravention of the recognised rules 
of war. 

But “ Diplomaticus,” who sees very well that proclama- 
tions cannot end wars, is convinced that they can 
prolong them ; and such, he says, is the present case :— 

All this anxiety to bring hostilities to a speedy end, all this 
vacillation, all these evidences of wrung withers, all these 
alternations of menace and coaxing must have proved the reverse 
of impressive to a hardiand practical people like the Boers, 
That the last proclamation has made for a prolongation of 
hostilities there can be no question. The very origin assigned 
to it in the Parliamentary Paper is calculated to encourage 
the Boers. We know what an inspiration Mr. Steyn found in 
a weary sentence cut from a stale Durban newspaper. What 
must be his feelings when he learns on the authority of the 
Natal Government that the “‘ protracted continuance of hostilities 
vitally affects the interests of Natal.” 

THE RIGHTS OF THE BOERS.’ 

Finally, says “ Diplomaticus ” :— 

The fact that the political independence of the Republics has 
proved incompatible with the tranquillity of South Africa and 
the security of the British Empire, does not and cannot dis- 
qualify the Boers from the rights of combatants. If we have to 
conquer them we must do it fairly, for we cannot be judge and 
litigant at the same time. I am certain that the proclamation 
issued by Lord Roberts after the annexation of the Free State, 
and its virtual repetition by Mr. Chamberlain last August, have 
affixed a stigma to the war and to our national traditions of 
which we shall one day be heartily ashamed. 
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“ Diplomaticus” says that we should apply to the Boers 
the laws of war in the “generous and equitable spirit 
which has always characterised our construction of 
them in the interests of oppressed peoples.” But here 
“ Diplomaticus ”—exploder of delusions—deludes him- 
self. For if we were in such a state of mind as to 
carry on the war generously and equitably, we should 
make peace—which is the simplest way of showing 
equity and generosity. 


THE VIEWS OF MR. WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Mr. William Archer, who is a charming and amiable 
writer upon the theatre, discourses in the W/onthly Review 
concerning the South African War and the position of 
the Liberal Party, in a paper entitled “ A Plain Man’s 
Politics.” His view is that England has gone stale. A 
stale Government and a stale Opposition wrangling over 
the dregs of a stale war, is not this a spectacle fit for 
gods and men? National defence in the larger sense of 
the term is the great duty which lies immediately before 
us, and the fundamental necessity is education, without 
which we are certain to be left hopelessly behind 
both in commerce and in war. But notwithstanding 
the urgency of this question he finds the Liberal Party 
hopelessly divided. Lord Rosebery, whom he would 
gladly serve and whom he recognises as an indispensable 
force in the political world, refuses to work with the 
party owing to a difference of words, not of essential 
thoughts. Mr. Archer thinks that in South Africa there 
is at present really nothing to quarrel about. Many of 
Mr. Archer’s friends will read with profound pain the 
pages in which he minimises the atrocities of the policy 
of devastation, and generally pooh-poohs the wholesale 
murder that has been going on in the Concentration. 
Camps. 

OUR MIRACULOUS WAR OFFICE. 


The editor of the Monthly Review endeavours to per- 
suade himself that the South African War has actually 
increased our military prestige with the Governments of 
Europe. It is not too much to say, he declares, that most 
of us have been astounded at the military strength that 
the Empire has suddenly developed ; and what is more,, 
he actually believes that this astonishment is shared by ex- 
perts abroad. “ Englishmen believe,” he says, “that their 
trials in South Africa have distinctly raised their status 
as a military power.” But even his hardihood of assertion 
fails him when he comes to deal with the department 
which directs this renovated and rejuvenated military 
machine. The country is reeling back bewildered into 
its old hopelessness. It was promised a great reform 
and it got a system based on the old army corps, which 
has been the curse of the Army since 1870. Then came 
the next shock, the appointment of the three generals— 
the Duke of Connaught, who was notoriously the embodi- 
ment in the British Army of the Prussian tradition’; Sir 
Evelyn Wood, who _ is grown grey in the same tradition. 
and who is admittedly past active service ; and General 
Buller, whose lamentable performances in South Africa 
gave a shock that set the revolution on foot, and whose 
only title to be a reformer is the levity with which he dis- 
regarded the cardinal and unchanging principles of the 
art of war. 

If we turn from organisation to details it is just the 
same. We look for improvements, and they give us a 
new cap for the Guards. This is worse than trifling. 
The machine is still grinding along the old ruts, and the 
only hope is that when confidence goes patience may go 
too. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


SIR REDVERS BULLER. 
“THE PERFECTLY SECRET TELEGRAM.” 

THE editor of the Mational Review responds to the 
challenge of General Buller to publish the “ perfectly 
secret telegram” which he sent to Sir George White, 
and to say how they got it, by printing the following 
story :— 

Twelve months ago a civilian friend who went through the 
siege of Ladysmith told the editor that on the night of the 
battle of Colenso General Buller heliographed to Sir George 
White in the following terms: ‘‘I have been repulsed. You 
will burn your supplies ; you will destroy all your ammunition. 
You will then make the best terms you can with the Boers, after 
I have fortified myself on the Tugela.” 

So far from this being a “ perfectly secret telegram,” 
the editor’s civilian friend begged him to publish it forth- 
with in order that justice might be done to Sir George 
White. It now remains to be seen whether Sir Redvers 
Buller will fulfil his promise and put his telegram down. 
The editor adds that the reason why Sir George White 
did not attack the Boers in the rear when Buller was 
attacking in front was because Buller had told him that 
the attack was to take place two days later. Sir George 
White made preparations to engage the Boers on the 
day, and was surprised and dismayed when Buller’s 
guns were heard booming two days before the date fixed 
for the attack. 

“THE GOVERNMENT SOLELY CULPABLE.” 

The writer of “Musings without Method” in Black- 
qwood’s Magazine takes a very strong line adverse to the 
Government on the subject of the appointment of Sir 
Redvers Buller to the First Army Corps. He maintains 
that the evidence contained in Lord Roberts’s despatches 
was quite sufficient to have justified the Government in 
passing over General Buller, even if they had not thought 
it necessary to deal with him more severely ; but the 
writer entirely approves of the protest made by the Press 
against the selection, and concludes his censure of the 
War Office for its conduct in this matter by the following 
observations :— 

The Government is wholly and solely culpable. Mr. Brodrick 
has no need to flatter or conciliate any one. It is not his busi- 
ness to find out which course it is easiest to pursue; he has but 
one simple duty: to ensure that the Empire is invulnerable 
within and without. That which in a private citizen is an 
amiable virtue becomes in a public servant the worst of crimes. 
It was no doubt agreeable to the War Office to give Sir Redvers 
a kind of consolation prize, and to see that the distribution of 
rewards left no one disappointed. But the disappointment of 
one general or of ten is nothing compared to the safety of the 
country, to guard which is the Army’s only function. But 
deplorable as seems Mr. Brodrick’s action from this point of 
view, it is yet more deplorable because it is a symptom of a pre- 
vailing disease. The present Government unhappily suffers 
from a disease which is without cause, and would we could say 
without effect! On paper the strongest Government of modern 
times, it is paralysed by a weakness which has rendered it 
almost inactive. With a safe majority at its back, it fumbles 
feebly at the passage of its own measures, as though it were 
anxious not to express its own assured view, but to conciliate 
the whims of the minority. And this weakness is more blame- 
worthy because the Government holds, and could retain if it 
would, the complete confidence of the country. 

BBB ve 


IN Harmsworth’s Magazine for November a paper on 
“ Crossing the Channel by Rail” discusses various more 
or less practicable schemes for rendering the Channel 
crossing less terrible—a bridge, a submerged bridge, a 
ferry carrying trains on board, and a travelling platform 
driven by an electric motor along a submarine bridge. 
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THE LATEST IN FLYING MACHINES. 

“ OVER-SEA BALLOONING” is the title of a short but 
extremely interesting article in Crampton’s Magazine for 
November. The author is Mr. Sterling Heilig, and his 
paper is devoted to Count de la Vaux’s all-but-successful 
attempt to cross the Mediterranean, Mr. Heilig has 
had the advantage of discussing the subject with 
Lieutenant Tapissier, who accompanied the Count. The 
Count’s attempt was undertaken for scientific purposes, 
and not merely for notoriety, the expense being defrayed 
by a number of Frenchmen interested in the subject. 
The De la Vaux balloon was spherical, and filled with 
hydrogen, and it contained an internal balloon into which 
air could*be pumped at will, thus ensuring the fulness of 
the balloon. 

TWO NEW INVENTIONS. 

But in addition it had two novel coatrivances, the 
stabilisateur and the deviator, which Mr. Heilig describes 
in detail. The sadc/isateur was merely a long heavy rope, 
which trailed m the sea. When owing to change of 
temperature or loss of gas the balloon begins to sink 
the rope sinks also and thus diminishes the weight of the 
balloon. On the other hand, if the balloon tends to rise, 
the rope rising also increases the ballast, and by this 
means the balloon can be kept at a perfectly uniform 
level. The other instrument, the deviator, was invented 
for steering. It consisted of a series of parallel concave 
plates, fixed two and two by rigid steel plates, and con- 
nected with the balloon by two steerage cords. On one 
cord being shortened the plates of the deviator turn 
obliquely, and the balloon moves to the right or left 
accordingly. By this means a change of direction to 
any point situated under the wind within 65 or 70 degrees 
could be effected. 

TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC, 

Mr. Heilig also describes M. Goddard’s project for 
crossing the Atlantic in a balloon. This balloon will 
have a capacity of no less than 11,000 cubic metres, or 
nearly forty times greater than the smaller French military 
balloons. It will carry ten persons if required, and will 
remain in the air no less than forty days. This voyage 
will, of course, be infinitely more hazardous than the 
Mediterranean attempt. The Mediterranean is every- 
where covered with shipping, and in case of need rescue 
is therefore almost certain. But the majority of the 
Atlantic traffic follows narrow ocean lines, and outside 
these are great solitudes of sea where a floating balloon 
basket might remain for months without being seen. 
M. Goddard is, however, going to carry a small petroleum 
launch. 

Lieutenant Tapissier lays stress on the military utility 
of balloons by citing the case of Santiago, where the 
Americans were a long time before they could discover 
the Spanish fleet, which was hidden behind high hills. 








Winter Reading for Town and Country. 

Our Circulating Library continues to be appreciated 
by those who are so unfortunate as to have no free 
library in their neighbourhood. The selection of books 
is so large for the very low price at which the boxes are 
supplied that they naturally recommend themselves. 
The boxes, which are sent carriage paid to subscribers, 
are changed quarterly. The boxes vary in size and 
price, as it has been found that many prefer the smaller 
boxes, which nevertheless contain quite a library of 
books. For particulars, terms, etc., address the Secre- 
tary, REVIEW OF REVIEWS CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
Temple House, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 
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THE BOER PRISONERS 
AT BERMUDA. 


“To the Pall Mall Magazine for November “ A Resi- 
dent,” and not a pro-Boer, contributes an interesting 
article on the Boer prisoners in the half-dozen islands of 
the Bermudas. Four of these islands “are divided into 
two by barbed-wire entanglement fences ; on one side 
being the Boer enclosure, and on the other the encamp- 
ment of the guard. Each island is occupied by seven to 
nine hundred men, according to its size—one military 
bell-tent being allowed to seven men.” A fifth island is 
used as a hospital, and on a sixth any prisoners who die 
will find a last resting-place. Some of these men have 
already been there nearly two years. The writer says :-— 

The prisoners while away their time in many ways. They 
utilise anything they can lay hands on with great ingenuity, 
and by the aid of their penknives or an old rusty nail they 
make many toys and curios. A grocery packing-case that goes 
inside the Boer lines never comes out again, at any rate in the 
shape of a packing-case. 

These trifles they are allowed to sell in the town, thus 
making a slight break in their monotonous life. They 
are very ready to speak of their former life, and even 
to tell how they were taken prisoners and where. “They 
sometimes speak warmly of the bravery of the English 
officers and men, but they do not lose an opportunity of 
criticising their methods of fighting.” 

_ BOER COMMANDERS DARE NOT MAKE TERMS. 


“A Resident” says :— 

There is a great diversity of opinion among them, but on one 
point the prisoners all agree: ‘‘ There is no chance of our side 
ever being ready to surrender, or to make terms,” they say. 
‘* Things have gone too far,” said one man to me, ‘‘and not 
long ago, when there was some talk of Botha considering terms 
of surrender, he was given to understand that his life would be 
taken by his own men if he carried out his proposal. The Boer 
commanders know well that for their own safety they dare not 
make terms of peace, even if they were willing to do so them- 
selves.” 

About President Kruger there seemed still greater 
diversity of opinion, Steyn being the man selected to 
have succeeded him, “A Resident” particularly remarks 
on the embittering effects of the Raid. 


AT ST. HELENA. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. L. Paget concludes his reminis- 
cences in this month’s Longman’s of his experience as 
Commandant Prisoners of War at Deadwood Camp, St. 
Helena, 1900-1901. In contradiction to Mrs. Green he 
declares he received dozens of petitions from prisoners 
offering to take the oath of allegiance with a view to 
obtaining release and returning home. He says :— 


Not a few of the prisoners of war would be quite ready to go 
back now and form a burgher police force to fight against their own 
people, and try to compel them to put a stop to further useless 
and hopeless resistance. Numbers of these prisoners have told 
me that they never wished to fight, but were compelled to do so, 
and laid down their arms on the first opportunity ; there are 
many hard cases of this description. , 


The sympathy of the writer does him honour, but what 
are we to think of the Government which renews Assyrian 
and Persian methods of warfare such as are indicated in 
the line we have italicised >— 

To be in daily contact with prisoners of war of this kind is, to 
my mind, most depressing ; it is not as if they were soldiers of a 
country with which we are at war, but here we have the whole 
male population of vast districts, old and young—the halt, the 
maimed, and the blind ; and, 1 regret to say, even some who, 
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by the effects of the long confinement and from brooding over 
their misfortunes, are losing their reason. One is but human 
after all ; and with a large section of them great sympathy must 
be felt. Rut not so with their leaders in the field, and their 
ex-President in Europe, who, through their obstinacy, have 
brought so much desolation and misery on their fellow-men. 
There are many old men in the camp who, with their long 
flowing beards, remind one of the patriarchs of old, and may be 
described as nature’s gentlemen. Charming in manner, civil 
and courteous to a degree, whatever their political views may 
be, when the time comes, they will accept the inevitable, and, I 
hare not the slightest doubt, will become loyal and good citizens. 
Many of these have lived under the British flag before. 

The whole male population carried away captive to 
a foreign land, the women and children carried away 
captive into concentration camps of high mortality, so 
Christian England wages war. The writer quotes with 
some indignation a prisoner’s letter, who suggested as 
the. only terms of peace feasible, leaving the Boers their 
country and securing reasonable rights for new-comers 
settling in the Transvaal, adding, as a conditio sine gua 
non, the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 


Milner ! 


THE MAYORAL CONTEST IN NEW YORK. 

THE contest for the mayoralty in New York has been 
raging all last month. The American Review of Reviews 
devotes nearly thirty pages toa discussion of the contest 
in a series of articles giving biographies of both candi- 
dates, and illustrated with a copious collection of carica- 
tures. Dr. Seth Low, who was formerly Mayor of 
Brooklyn, and who unsuccessfully contested the mayoralty 
in 1894, when he polled 151,000 votes, is the Republican 
or Reformers’ candidate. It was natural that Dr. Seth 
Low should be brought forward again, but the great 
surprise of the contest was the selection of Mr. Edward 
M. Shepard by Mr. Croker as the Tammany candidate. 
Mr. Shepard was strongly opposed to Tammany at’the 
last election, and one of the most effective of electioneer- 
ing placards was a poster containing the denunciations 
which he hurled against Tammany in 1897. Mr. Shepard 
is a Democratic lawyer of the highest standing, who has 
long been an exponent of reformed. politics, and whose 
social, personal, professional and political relations have 
long been exceedingly intimate with a number of men 
most closely identified in New York with public-spirited 
efforts on behalf of the community. He is an author, a 
contributor to the American Review of Reviews, and his 
acceptance of nomination from Tammany is due to his 
belief that it is possible to reform the Democratic organ- 
isation of New York from within. It is also probable 
that Mr. Shepard, even if he fails in his candidature for 
the majoralty, will be selected as Democratic candidate 
for the governorship of New York State. Mr. Van Wyck 
in 1897 polled 234,000 votes, or forty-four of the total 
number cast. 

One of the best uses of the election has been to make 
poor Dr. Seth Low responsible for the action of the 
American delegates at the Hague Conference, when the 
famous deal was made by which England supported 
Captain Mahan’s asphyxiating shell in return for Ameri- 
can support of the dum-dum bullet. Dr. Seth Low had 
as much to do with that discussion as the man in the 
moon. Nor did the American delegates really support the 
dum-dum- bullet. They merely objected, and abstained 
from voting in support of a formula forbidding the use of 
explosive bullets, which, in the opinion of Mr. White and 
military advisers, would not secure the end which the 
Russians had in view. 
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THE THIN END OF THE WEDGE. 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON, M.P., in an article in the 


Wineteenth Century, says that the authors of the war 


were not more out in their calculations than those who 
took the other side; and he thinks that none of us, 
whether we were for or against the war in the autumn of 
1899, predicted what would happen. Mr. Robertson can 
speak for himself, but no assumption can be further from 
the truth as far as others are concerned. In the manifesto 


issued by the “ Stop the War Committee” two years ago 


the events which have happened and the present state of 
things were predicted with an amazing accuracy, as will 
be seen from the following extract from their appeal to 
the people :— 

IF WE3‘.PuT 1r THROUGH” WHAT DoEs IT MEAN? 

The sacrifice of the lives of 20,000 of our brave sons. 

The slaughter of at least as many brave Boers. 

Hard times for the poor at home, 

Dislocation of Trade. 

The Increase of Taxation. 

The waste of £ 100,000,000 of our hard-earned money. 

And in the end, 

CONSCRIPTION. 

The number of our dead is mounting up very close to 
20,000, If we add the Boer babies who died in the con- 
centration camps the loss of life on the side of the Boers 
is probably as great as on our own, The cost of the war 
has considerably exceeded the sum here put down, and 
the only remaining prophecy to be realised is that the 
war would lead to conscription. 

VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT BROKEN DOWN, 

Now the Vineteenth Century opens with a couple 
of articles, one by the editor and the other by Mr. 
H. R. E. Childers, both of whom assert with vehemence 
that voluntary enlistment has broken down, and 
that it has become a hollow pretence, and that the 
time has arrived when we must face the alterna- 
tive which Lord Roberts long ago foresaw as inevit- 
able. If we are to continue as a military power or 
even exist as an independent nation we must adopt 
compulsory service. As the thin end of the wedge, 
Mr. Knowles and Mr. Childers demand the revival of the 
militia ballot. According to their explanation, every 
able-bodied man in the country between the ages of 
18 and 30, who is 5 feet 2 inches in height, must be 
enrolled and compelled every year to take his chance of 
being balloted for the militia. In practice, Mr. Knowles 
says only one out of four or five would be drawn. 
This unfortunate would be compelled to go into 
camp in the first year for 49 days for drill and training, 
and for the four following years to undertake 27 days 
training under canvas. 

COMPULSION ALREADY LEGAL. 

Mr. Childers declares that by Order in Council 
the Government can put the whole machinery of 
the ballot in motion immediately, and both of them 
seem to imagine that if the militia is kept full by this 
method we shall have created a reserve of trained 
men from whom a sufficient number of volunteers can 
always be counted upon whenever the need arises for 
foreign service. As if this were not sufficient, we have an 
article by W. J. Fletcher upon the Press Gang, which 
closes with the reminder that the laws of empressment 
have never been repealed, and that as the security of the 
State depends upon the maintenance of the efficiency of 
the Navy, the State has a right to summon every citizen 
to assist in its defence. In previous wars this right has 
been exercised in a high-handed manner, and the only 
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way in which Mr. Fletcher can suggest that the need for 
the Press Gang can be obviated in the future is by 
immensely developing the naval volunteers. 

“ COMPEL THEM TO COME IN.” 

The National Review lifts its voice in favour of the 
most drastic method of raising the troops for South 
Africa. Its editor says if the recruits will not come in 
—though with proper treatment by an intelligent War 
Office they probably would—there are ways of compelling 
them to do so, from which the most democratic govern- 
ments have never shrunk in real emergency. There is 
the possibility of drafting without fear or favour, exempt- 
ing only the married who are a support to their families. 
The moral effect upon our enemies would be prodigious, 
because it would show that the country was in deadly 


earnest. 


MR. PIERPONT MORGAN: 
How HE LOOKS AND WORKS. 


McClure’s for- October has a sketch by Mr. R. S. 
Baker of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. Besides much that 
is already common property may be mentioned this por- 
traiture of the man and of his ways of meeting other men. 
Mr. Baker says :— 

Mr. Morgan impresses one as a large man, thick of chest, 
with a big head set close down on burly shoulders, features 
large, an extraordinarily prominent nose, keen gray eyes, deep 
set under heavy brows, a high, fine forehead, a square, bulldog 
chin. His hair is iron-grey and thin, and his moustache is close 
cropped. For a man of his age and size he seems unusually 
active, moving about with almost nervous alertness. He is a 
man of few words, always sharply and shortly spoken. When 
a man comes to him, Mr. Morgan looks at him keenly, waiting 
for him to speak first, and his decision follows quickly. 

BIG TRANSACTIONS JN FEWEST WORDS. 

A young broker, who had never met Mr. Morgan before, 
went to him not long ago to borrow nearly a million dollars for 
a client. He told Mr. Morgan what he wanted in half a dozen 
words, and handed him the list of securities to be deposited as 
collateral. Mr. Morgan looked sharply at his visitor, ‘* looked 
at me as if he saw clear through me,” as the broker expressed it, 
then glanced swiftly down the list. ‘I'll take the loan,” he 
said, and passed the borrower on to one of his partners, That 
was all, The whole transaction, involving a loan larger than 
the yearly business of many a small bank, had not taken a 
minute and a half, and Mr. Morgan’s {side of the conversation 
had consumed uot more than a dozen words, 

A MAN OF ULTIMATUMS. 

Mr. Morgan knows to the last degree the psychol of 
meeting and dealing with men, ‘The man who sits in his office, 
a citadel of silence and reserve force, and makes his visitor 
uncover his batteries is impregnable. That is Mr. Morgan’s 
way—the way he dealt with a certain owner of coal lands in 
Pennsylvania who knew that Mr. Morgan must have his 
property, and so had come down prepared to exact a good price, 
to “thresh it out with Morgan.” Mr. Morgan kept him waiting 
a long time, and then he came out, bulky, cold, impressive, 
looked the coalman in the eye, and only broke the silence to 
say, ‘‘T’ll give you dols, for your property.” And there 
the bargain was closed. His way is to deal brusquely in ulti- 
matums; he says “I'll do this” or “‘T'll do that,” and that 
settles it. 

All who know say that Mr. Morgan does not ask advice, not 
even of his partners, and that when he makes up his mind 
nothing short of a cataclysm will divert him. 








Mr. CHARLES E, RUSSELL contributes to Harfer’s 
Magazine an interesting and well illustrated paper on 
“Old St. Stephen’s,” Southwark, under the title of “ The 
Elizabethan Actors’ Church.” 



















































LOMBROSO ON “ THE DETERMINING OF GENIUS.” 
In the October Monist Professor Cesare Lombroso 
reverts to his theory of genius. He has previously 
illustrated the nature of genius, but agrees with the 
criticism that he has not explained the existence of its 
varieties. He essays to supply this defect by saying :— 
There is another factor of utmost importance to which belongs 
the principal part in this determination, and with which heredity, 
environment, and the peculiar nature of genius are co-operators : 
that is, according to my opinion—a strong impression received 
at puberty. He who analyses biographies of great men will 
find that in most cases the determining cause of creative direction 
lies in the combination of individual tendencies, with a very 
‘strong sensorial impression made at a time not far from puberty. 


The Professor cites a large number of instances in 
support of this thesis, and then proceeds :— 

The great essential in these instances is that they all belong 
to childhood or pubescence. Now, men are undergoing external 
influences and strong sensations at any time, but without such a 
reaction as they show at puberty. Puberty has a tremendous 
importance for one’s mental development, on account of its 
greatest impressionability to external causes. Youth is then 
in a condition of latent explosibility, ready to burst out 
under ‘the pressure of every influence, whether of scientific 
theories, or of artistic enthusiasm, or of misfortune, or of strife. 

Possibly with something of a shock the reader comes on 
the next paragraph :— 

A very important proof of this truth appears in Starbuck’s 
** Psychology of Religion.” The author personally investigated 
the cause of conversion of many hundred students in seminaries 
and upper schools of America, with the following results: The 
line representing the number of men’s conversions in relation to 
their ages has three maximums, one at sixteen years, another at 
twelve, and a smaller one at nine. 


The cases of genius receiving decisive impulse much 
earlier or much later than the period specified, the Pro- 
fessor conveniently disposes of by invoking the aid of two 
words—“ precocity ” and “ latency.” 
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THE POET OF THE ‘COSMIC BOOM.” 


THE principal paper in Cornhill for November is Mr. 
Henry James’s criticism of Edmond Rostand. Most of it 
defies the possibility of extract : you might as well try to 
print a square yard of pelting rain or a cube of chlorine 
gas. But afew sentences may be culled to suggest the 
flavour and the pelting. First as to the style :— 

The form of M. Rostand’s style, is it not, broadly speaking, 
Victor Hugo’s style brought down to date, attuned to the age of 
the interview, the automobile and the decennial exhibition, the 
age of the American campaign and Madame Sarah Bernhardt ? 
I say it not in mockery, nor even in familiarity, for M. Rostand 
will always dazzle me ; but is it not practically a fair account of 
his use of his magnificent master to assert that he has done with 
him what we do with everything nowadays—has reduced him to 
the terms of contemporary journalism ? 

Generally as to his characteristics :— 

He thus did promptly, in 1895, two things: he committed 
himself, up to the ears, to the sentimental-sublime, and he 
started handsomely the question of whether or no he were a 
poet. I may as well say at once that he has remained, to my 
sense, exactly as much a poet as ‘‘La Princesse Lontaine” 
charmingly showed him, but has not, by the same token, become 
an inch more of one. ‘The reason of this is of the clearest : he 
could never become more of one and remain within the limits of 
his cosmic boom, remain what I have otherwise called portable, 
and above all exportable. He is as much of one as is consistent 
with the boom, the latest, the next exhibition, the universal 
reporter, the special car, the orbit of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, the 
state of exposed accessibility, in especial, to audiences ignorant 
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of his language. Dazzling as his command of the fantastic, 
both in humour and in pathos makes him, I confess I am struck 
with the amount of poetry that he has fairly succeeded in saving 
from the consequences of his adventure. His freely figurative, 
his boldly macaronic style, his verbal gymnastics and pictorial 
somersaults, his general romp through the unexpected—which is 
largely his hunt for rhyme through not only the past and present 








but the future of the language—all represent the elements of 


toughness and good humour required for so much exposure and 
such a pitch of reverberation. 


Mr. James’s strictures tempt the question—Is it, after 
all, a literary misdemeanour to have the world for one’s 


audience ? 
—~_——— 


RAPID TRANSIT IN LONDON. 


MR. FRANK J. SPRAGUE, in the Exgineering Magazine 
for October, gives a very thoughtful survey of the problem 
of rapid transit in London. His article is the result 
of over six months’ study of the subject in the Metropolis, 
and as he is a leading exponent of rapid-transit electric 
service, his suggested solution of city transportation is 
bound to attract considerable attention. 


ADOPT AMERICAN METHODS. 


Mr. Sprague’s solution is practically that the American 
unit system should be adopted. Hesummarises thus :— 

Briefly summarising then, rapid transit in London and its 
suburbs depends upon a wide-spread and radical application of 
electricity, and this is of even more importance than the creation 
of new tunnels. The latter should be built according to well- 
matured plans, under a central authority, and form a network 
following main arteries of traffic and connecting busy centres 
with other centres, and with outlying districts and suburban 
stations. The roads should form part of a general system, under 
a single management and responsibility, Classes should be 
abolished, one regular rate of fare established, with workmen’s 
fares in limited hours, and there should be free exchange except 
on limited routes, or within two zones. Locomotive practice 
should be abolished, and trains operated in small units which 
could be combined at will. Electric trams should be provided 
in place of many of the ’bus lines on crowded streets, and radiate 
from every terminus of tubular railways and from most of the 
suburban stations. Every steam railway should equip at least its 
suburban service with electricity on a plan which permits of 
variable train length, plural control, high schedule speeds, and 
the maximum use of existing trackage. 


HOW TO SOLVE THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


The electric railway, says Mr. Sprague, is a distributor 
of the masses, and therefore the most effective agent in 
solving housing problems. Of the great strides made in 
America, he says :— 

Within thirteen years, in the United States alone, electricity 
has been adopted on more miles of street, elevated, and 
suburban track, replacing horse, cable, and steam equipments, 
than there are miles of steam railway in Great Britain. 


Mr. Sprague in describing the present lines of com- 
munication says that the Central London Railway has 
carried 400,000 people in one day! At present— 

The general traffic is carried on by about 200 miles of tram- 
ways, nearly one hundred and fifty lines of omnibuses, and 
twelve thousand cabs. Internal communication is also provided 
by two lines of underground railways, with suburban connections, 
and three deep-level roads operated electrically. Two lines are 
under construction, six more authorized, and Parliamentary 
rights are sought by existing or new companies for thirteen 
railways, or modifications or extensions thereof. 

The map reproduced on page 473 by the courtesy of 
the Engineering Magazine shows the present lines of 
transit and those contemplated. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


A PLEA FOR A WHITE AUSTRALIA. 
_StR HoRAcE TOoZeER, Agent-General for Queensland, 
contributes to the Empire Review an article upon “A 
White Australia,” upon which as Agent-General for 
Queensland he can speak with knowledge, but hardly 
with authority. His position is a very difficult one, for, 
as he tells us, ‘‘ A majority of members returned to the 
Federal Legislature by the Queensland electorates is 
favourable to the abolition of Polynesian labour, whilst 
the Government of Queensland, largely supported by 
Members of both Houses of the State Legislature, are 
strongly impressed with the absolute necessity for its 
continuance.” 
THE JAPANESE PERIL. 

The following passage is a fairly impartial statement of 
this much disputed question :— 

Seeing that a variety of legislation existed in the several States, 
the Barton Government, charged with the duty of laying the 
foundations of Australian national life on right lines, propounded 
their policy for securing a White Australia. Some critics may 
cuntend that the more prudent course, especially considering the 
relation of Australia to the Empire as a whole, would have been 
to secure the necessary check on numbers by treaty or arrange- 
ment, similar to that successfully entered into between Japan 
and Queensland ; others would prefer the statutory provision of 
absolute prohibition. In deference to suggestion from the 


mother country Mr. Barton and his colleagues have adopted a 
middle course, one least likely to give offence, already law in 
several of the states, and have proposed a severe educational 
test with the avowed intention of its practical operation as a 
prohibition of all classes of coloured races whose presence in 


Australia is considered undesirable. 

Japan can hardiy complain of Australia’s desire to manage 
her own affairs as to her own people seems best. Japanese 
legislation is not over liberal to Australians, and in their military 
schools the Japanese make no secret of their ultimate aims to 
acquire territory in Australia, Accordingly the policy of 
Australia to prevent them getting a foothold sufficient to assist 
their plans of conquest is of national importance. It must not 
however be assumed this is the sole reason for the proposed 
legislation against all Asiatic coloured labour; the labour or 
wages question is undoubtedly involved, but both the national 
and racial question justifies some action, and the methods must 
be determined by the Commonwealth Parliament. 

On the other hand the case of the South Sea Islander presents 
a different aspect. It is almost entirely a Queensland question, 
for there are not five hundred of these people in all the other 
States. Moreover, there has been no blending of races ; there 
are no designs of conquest and the islanders are also a declining 
factor. 

The value of the cane sugar industry consists not only in its 
product, which is worth £1,100,000 a year, but in the employ- 
ment it gives to many thousands of white labourers who, on the 
same authority, receive double the wages paid for similar work 
in the beet-fields of Europe. 

OTHER DANGERS, ECONOMIC AND MORAL. 

Mr. Hogan, M.P., writing in the Contemporary on 
“The First Steps of the Australian Commonwealth,” says 
that the white man can work in the tropics, but he won’t. 
The Imperial Government has vetoed a Japanese Exclu- 
sion Bill on the ground that its provisions are not in 
harmony with Imperial interests, and if a measure on 
similar lines were adopted by the Commonweath Parlia- 
ment, it would probably share the same fate. 

At the same time it cannot be denied that the presence of this 
piebald population in Northern Australia, this growing aggre- 
gation of alien elements, is fraught with unpleasant possibilities 
to the rest of the continent. Once allowed to enter in unre- 
stricted or considerable numbers, it will be difficult to confine 
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them within the tropical regions. ‘Their invasion of the 
populous cities of the south would seriously disturb the labour 
market, provoke racial riots, and introduce a number of 
undesirable complications. Already in some North Australian 
towns there are whole streets occupied by Japanese prostitutes, 
and there are people unscrupulously enriching themselves by 
regularly shipping cargoes of this unsavoury species from Far 
Eastern ports. A less morally objectionable, but, from a 
political standpoint, even more striking development of alien 
progress in Australia is to be seen in Palmerston, the capital of 
the Northern Territory, where the Chinese actually constitute 
the majority of the residents, rank as the leading merchants and 
traders, and give employment to a number of whites. This 
curious anomaly, this suggestive reversal of normal relations, is 
probably without a parallel in the wide range of the British 
dominions. 


—0 — - 


THE FASCINATION OF LABRADOR. 


Mr. W. T. GRENFELL describes for the benefit of the 
readers of Blackwood Life in Labrador. It is a country 
which seems desolate enough ; blocked by ice from the 
rest of the world for eight months in the year, with no 
cereals, no fruit, no kitchen produce ; with only one cow, 
with no sheep and but few goats. There are, indeed, a 
profusion of wild berries, the most abundant being the 
small cranberry. But still the question rises: Why do 
men continue to live in such apparently Godforsaken 
places, when the Canadian cities are so near and offer 
such scope? 

As a matter of fact the entire seaboard is dotted over 
with an ever-increasing population, who could easily leave 
if they wished :— 

It is always those who are best off who are most loyal to it, 
and quite a number who have left and earned a more easy living 
in Canada and Montreal have returned to its isolation and its 
iron cold. In fact, for the settler, and especially for the visitor, 
it has many special charms. 

The fascination of being thrown on one’s own resources: 
is one. The writer cites a living illustration :- 

For instance, here lives an old Englishman from Devonshire. 
There he was merely an agricultural labourer at eleven shillings 
a week, and with no hope of bettering himself. Here he chose a 
splendid spot for his house, felled his timber, and built it ; com- 
menced his fishing with a boat he built himself; meshed his 
own nets ; reclaimed a small garden; built a winter house in 
the woods, secure from the sea breeze in the winter ; cut him- 
self a ‘‘ fur path” ; made most of his own traps, snares, and 
deadfalls ; saved some money, or “‘ furs” which mean money, 
married, and had children. His sons followed in his footsteps, 
and built a small settlement, both for summer on the coast and 
for winter in the woods. No less than seventy-six grandchildren 
now live around him. His former kitchen, the room always. 
used on the coast as parlour as well, has had to be doubled and 
now trebled to accommodate his continuous stream of visitors. 
A barrel of flour a week is said to disappear in his house. The- 
table seldom wants fish in summer, trout and seabirds in the 
spring, and willow grouse and venison in plenty all winter. 
Unlimited forests round him afford a blazing log-fire without 
stint of fuel. 

Hunting of deer and bears and wolves, seal-fishing, 
salmon fishing, cod-fishing are other attractions. The 
writer asks :— 

Are not our daily avocations considered in Europe recrea- 
tions so choice that unlimited money is spent to procure them ? 
And then they are only in the reach of the few. 

Another charm is rare elsewhere :— 

If anywhere in the world a community of goods on a workable 
basis exists, I believe it to be in Labrador. If one Eskimo kills 
a seal he shares it with all hands, and goes hungry himself to- 
morrow. 
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|, THE LATE EMPRESS FREDERICK 
By: ONE WHO KNEW HER WELL. 


THE first place in the Quarterly is given to a sketch 
of the late Empress Frederick by one who evidently 
The writer explains 
her early unpopularity with the Germans by saying that 
‘when she: first came amongst them they were in the 
sensitive mood of:a people conscious of great power 
not yet properly appreciated, and that “her eloquent 
face and her habit of frank expression put her at a dis- 
‘advaritage.” He refers with some warmth to the “time 
when evil tongues dared to say of such a home” as that 
of the Crown Prince and Princess, “that it was marred 
by domestic discord.” He goes on :— 

These rumours, carelessly or maliciously repeated, caused 
them deep personal pain. .. We know well that from the 
day the white heather was gathered on Craig-na-ban till the 
day on which the Emperor breathed his last, still holding close 
to his breast the hand of his wife, the strong and deepening 
attachment knew no break, no distrust. 


PHILOSOPHER AND CHILD IN. ONE, 


Her general ‘character is outlined in words which only 
close’ intercourse could dictate :— 
‘ She had the brain of a philosopher and the heart of a child,” 
Was the exclamation of one who knew and loved her well. 
The’ words were weil chosen. . . She had read, and what is 
more rare, she had thought. She had intelligently co-ordinated 


‘ her: reading, and she possessed a mind which quickly and clearly 


apprehended the core of a question. Hers was not a mind of 
that feminine order which is allured by side-issues or diverted by 
preferences. She could discuss, and keep to the point... . 
Thus, there. were. drawn to her side men of culture and of 
thought; the artist, the philosopher, the theologian, 
the ,poet felt that they were appreciated for their own 
sake. Her absolute sincerity and ready sympathy enlisted 
the affection alike of bourgeois and peasant.... ‘She 
is one of the cleverest women I have met,” said Bismarck. 
One marked characteristic of her ability was its versatility. 
Nothing ame amiss to her. She loved ethics, and talked with 
lively. interest upon economic and philosophical questions. She 
delighted in art, and would ransack the shops of places which 
she visited—-in Germany, Italy and England—for things rare 
and beautiful... ,. She had a happy gift in painting. 


i CORRECTING CARLYLE. 


Here is an illuminative anecdote about Carlyle. 
all her appreciation of broad general effect— 
‘‘There is one 
matter,” said the Empress to Mr. Carlyle, ‘* which will interest 
you. You say in your life of Frederick the Great that he was 
of about middle height. Now we have his gloves, his boots, 
and his uniform, and from accurate measurement of these it 
appears that’ he was a small man—about my own height.” ‘‘ He 
was, about middle height,” was Carlyle’s: impatient answer. 
The opinionated obstinacy which declined to be set right did not 
commend itself to the Empress’s mind. 


HER PILGRIMAGE THROUGH DOUBT— 


Of her religious beliefs the writer speaks guardedly, 
but with positive certainty. He says :— 

It should not be forgotten that the early years of the Empress 
Frederick, the years when her intellectual powers were ripening, 
coincided with a period of marked and vigorous investigation of 
things sacred. ‘‘issays and Reviews” appeared in 1860; 
Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch in 1862; Renan’s ‘‘ Vie de 
Jésus ” in 1863 ; Strauss’ shorter ‘‘ Leben Jesu” in 1864; and 
‘*Ecce Homo” in 1866....She moved into Germany when 
the Tiibingen school led the advance of thought, and when 
Strauss was accepted as a prophet. She possessed a singularly 
candid and active mind... . All her intellectual instincts were 
drawn to the side of those who seemed to be seeking truth 


With 
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fearlessly, while her sympathy was alienated by the spirit of 
flattery which marked too often the ministrations of the 
orthodox. . . . She could not ignore what was going on in the 
world of thought. . . . Spirits like her have to pay the penalty 
of their intellectual honesty, . . . But darkness does not last for 
ever ; and there is a certain darkness in which God may be felt, 
Certain it is that the Empress Frederick emerged from this 
cloudy period with surer convictions of the greatness of Him 
who rules over all. 


—AND SORROW TO FAITH. 


Of the experience which was the source of her deepest 
religious convictions the writer says :— 


The late Empress Frederick was called upon to meet those 
mental trials which are the penalty of active and inquisitive 
intellects; she was called upon to encounter in uncommon 
degree and in tragic guise those trials of the heart which are 
common to all, and finally to face in her own person the fiery 
trial of prolonged physical pain. No drop of bitterness was 
wanting in the cup placed in her hands; no kind of sorrow or 
suffering was spared her. The conflict of doubt, the ache of loss, 
the sudden snatching away of the joys and dignities of life, the 
bereavements, the isolation, the horror and agony of tormenting 
disease—all were hers. Through these strange and painful 
vicissitudes her grasp upon the realities of life widened and 
strengthened. The principles of the Christian faith, which find 
such various expression in the creeds of the Churches, became 
deep and supreme realities to her ; and even the ancient symbols 
of Christendom were to her venerable monuments of the piety of 
the past, striving to give expression to eternal truths, 


A SINGULAR PARALLEL, 


Her own words are given, and they shed interesting 
light on the Empress as well as the believer :— 

When people are puzzled with Christianity (or their accept- 
ance of it), I am reminded of a discussion between an Englishman 
and an advanced Radical of the Continent (a politician). The 
latter said, ‘‘ England will become a republic as time advances.” 
The Englishman answered, ‘‘I do not see why she should. 
We enjoy all the advantages a republic could give us (and a few 
more), and none of its disadvantages.” Does not this conversa- 
tion supply us with a fit comparison when one hears—the days 
of creeds are gone by, etc.? I say ‘‘No.” You can be a good 
Christian and a Philosopher and a Sage, etc. The eternal 
truths on which Christianity rests are true for ever and for all; 
the forms they take are endless: their modes of expression vary. 
It is so living a thing that it will grow and expand and unfold 
its depths to those who know how to seek for them. To the 
thinking, the hoard of traditions, of legends and doctrines, which 
have gathered around it in the course of centuries remain precious 
and sacred, to be loved and venerated as garbs in which the 
vivifying, underlying truths were clad, and beyond which many 
an eye has never been able to penetrate. It would be wrong, 
and cruel, and dangerous to disturb them ; but meanwhile the 
number of men who soar above the earth-born smallness of out- 
ward things continues to increase, and the words in which they 
clothe their souls’ conception of Christianity are valuable to 
mankind ; they are in advance of the rest of human beings, and 
can be teachers and leaders by their goodness and their wisdom. 
So were the Prophets and the Apostles in their day, and so are 
all great writers, poets, and thinkers. 

That life is stronger than logic is a lesson which sooner 
or later comes home to every open soul. It was fittingly 
impressed on the heart of the royal lady by the contra: 
between the plausible abstractions of democratic thcviy 
and the solid, if anomalous, realities of the British 
Constitution. 

In her last sufferings she derived some comfort from 
Ugo Bassi’s sermon, with the couplet :— 

God has other words for other worlds, ; 

But for this world the Word of God is Christ. 
The whole paper is an interesting outline of the biography 
of a soul, and a really royal soul. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


LIFE IN ROUMANIA. 
By MADEMOISELLE HELEN VACARESCO. 

THE Contemporary Review must be congratulated 
upon having secured a new contributor. To the half- 
crown reviews which have no illustrations it is very 
important to have a certain number of writers who will 
supply papers which are to the rest of the review what the 
brilliant illumination in medizval missals is to the 
text. Such a writer Mr. Bunting has secured in 
Mademoiselle Helen Vacaresco, whose paper on “ Life 
in Roumania” is a charming picture full of poetry 
and colour, which supplies a welcome _ element, 
standing as it does between Mr. Boulger’s “ Chances 
of Habibullah,” and Mr. Hogan, M.P.’s_ “ First 
Steps of the Australian Commonwealth.” Mdlle. 
Vacaresco is the friend and companion of Carmen 
Sylva; but, unlike the Queen of Roumania, she is a 
Roumanian born, and therefore much better qualified to 
interpret the true genius of her country than the German 
princess who has adopted it as a second Fatherland. An 
ancestor of Mdlle. Vacaresco, one of the ancient oboyards 
of the country, was the hero of one of the grim and 
mysterious tragedies which were not uncommon in 
Wallachia in the days when the power of the Sultan 
still existed to blight the lands lying to the north of the 
Danube. 

THE LINK WITH ANCIENT ROME, 

But, like all true Roumanians, Mdlle. Vacaresco goes 
further back, and she revels in the traditions which link 
the modern Roumanians with the ancient Roman 
colonists, established by Trajan as a bulwark of the 
Roman Empire. To this day, she says, the sentiment of 
watching as a sentinel over civilisation, and guarding 
modern Europe from Asiatic darkness, is uppermost in 
the hearts of the Roumanians. The Roumanian peasant, 
although ignorant of all classic lore, still calls the oxen 
which he harnesses to the plough by the names of the 
heroes of ancient Rome. Cassius, Czesar, and Brutus 
survive in Roumania, if only as the names of oxen. 

TRADITIONS OF TRAJAN. 

The Emperor Trajan is revered as a kind of tutelary 
deity. The Milky Way to the Roumanians is Trajan’s 
road. Mdlle. Vacaresco recalls that last January on one 
snowy wintry night she heard a beggar moaning in a 
doorway as he shivered in the snow, “ Father Trajan, 
Father Trajan, the land you have brought us to is fair in 
summer, but in winter, . . . . Father Trajan, you should 
have led us to milder climes.” The bands of dancers 
who descend upon the cities from the hills every spring- 
time shout words, the meaning of which they are utterly 
unable to explain ; but students declare that these inar- 
ticulate sounds are a kind of phonographic, unintelligent 
reproduction of the shouting that accompanied the 
Pyrrhic dance. To this day the ancient pagan customs 
prevail in the countryside. The ceremony of marriage 
by capture is faithfully kept up in the villages, and a 
death libation of oil and wine is poured upon the grave 
mound. 

OCCIDENTAL BUCHAREST. 

But notwithstanding all this careful cultus of the 
traditional past, Bucharest and Roumanian society are 
becoming occidentalised. So before it is too late Mdile. 
Vacaresco endeavours to preserve for our information a 
picture of Roumanian life in the time of the boyars, and 
of country life with its almost mythical shepherds and its 
monks who seem to be a curious cross between hermits 
and brownies. Roumania and the Roumanians appear 
to have a great charm for those who visit the country. 
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In winter, autumn and early spring, however, the rain 
and snowstorms and mud prevent outdoor intercourse, 
and compel the inhabitants to spend months in almost 
complete seclusion. But when the sunny days return, the 
corn begins to ripen on.the wold :— 

Roses are in bloom, nothing lovelier can be imagined than our 
landscapes, bathed in the clear light of the Oriental skies. The 
swift, glittering rivers, rapid as torrents, glide quickly between 
the trees ; the maize is high, and of a bright green colour. The 
peasants’ gay costumes and silver belts, the women, with their 
floating veils of gauze bespangled with gold, add to the 
luxuriant charm of the scene. The Roumanian peasant is of a 
dreamy, poetical nature, and I will hereafter endeavour to 
relate all { have learnt to know of the weird deep soul of the 
race, 

The article concludes with a sketch of an excursion 
made into the mountains in the company of Carmen 
Sylva where the royal party found the Valley of Death 
open into the Vale of Paradise. The Vale of Paradise, 
however, was tenanted by recluses who were more like 
mischievous Niebelungen shapes than monks. 

I look forward with pleasure to the following articles i1 
which Mdile. Vacaresco promises to interpret the weird 
deep soul of the dreamy poetical race to which she 
belongs. 








wittliotd 
. AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY ROBERT BURNS. 

Macmillan’s Magazinz publishes for the first time a 
poem of six verses by Robert: Burns. The verses were 
recently found among some papers belonging to Mrz. 
Berrington, of Monmouthshire. The poem is addressed 
to a friend of Mrs. Berrington, one Mrs. Curre, who died 
in 1823. I quote the first and the last two verses :— 

Oh look na, young Lassie, sae softly and sweetly ! 
Oh smile na, young Lassie, sae sweetly on me! 
Ther’s nought waur to bear than the mild glance of pity 
When grief swells the heart and the tear blins the e’e. 
And oh sic a heart, sae gude and sae tender ! 
Weel was it fitted for beauty sae leal : 
*Twas as pure as the drop in the bell of the lily, 
A wee glinting gem wi’ nought to conceal. 
But the blush and the smile and the dark e’es mild glances, 
I prized them the maist, they were love’s kind return, 
Yet far less the loss of sic beauty lamented, 
’Twas the love that she bore me that gacs me to meurn. 
beds tottel 
May I Introduce Myself ? 

THERE are hundreds of lonely people travelling through 
and living in various parts of the world who have not yet 
heard of the Correspondence Club, which offers unique 
opportunities for securing acquaintances and friends. 
Its littie thirty-two paged monthly magazine, seund 
About, for October, contained an amusing story of th: 
“Nuptials of Belphegor or Macchiavelli on Marriage,” 
in addition to various contributions to the ‘* Round 
Table Discussion,” and the list of members. There is 
no better or more interesting way of educating oreself, er 
of broadening one’s mental horizon, than by corresponding 
with intellectual members of the opposite sex, As strict 
anonymity is maintained, no friendship need follow 
correspondence, except it is desired by both parties, 
when names, addresses, and dona-/fides can be exchanged. 
All particulars can be secured from the Conductor, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W. 





Mr. HARRY FURNISss’s “ Confessions of a Caricaturist” 
appear in the November Harfer and in the Strand, the 
first time in which I remember seeing two articles appear 
simultaneously in magazines published in London. 
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TELEGRAPHY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Sir W. H. PREECE contributes a very lucid and 
interesting article to St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in which he 
tells the history of the development of telegraphy since 
1851. In1870 the Government pyrchased and absorbed 
all the telegraph companies for £7,000,000. Of this 
transaction Sir W. H. Preece says :— 


It is amusing, after this length of time, to read the arguments 
that were adduced against the absorption of the telegraphs by 
the State. Every reason has been prewed wrong, every 
prophecy has remained unfulfilled. I can say this with a good 
grace, for I was one of the prophets. 


The tables of comparison tell their own tale and give 
a better idea of the enormous strides made than anything 
else. From these we learn that :— 


At the close of the year 1870 the gross receipts of the Tele- 
graph Department were £612,301 ; at the close of 1886 they 
were £1,787,264; and at the close of the last financial year 
(1900-01) £3,459,353. The number of messages transmitted 
in 1869 was 6,000,000 ; in 1900-01 there were 89,576,961. 


In 1870 it was possible to transmit 80 words a minute ; 
in 1890 450 words was easily accomplished. This 
increase is due not only to improvement in the design 
of the apparatus, but to the steady examination of every 
defect and its removal in the instrument and in the line. 

It was in 1851 that the first cable was laid between 
Dover and Calais. Now there are nearly 200,000 
nautical miles of submarine cables, which have absorbed 
a capital of approximately 450,000,000. 


A PRESS SUBSIDY. 


The telegraphic press rates are very low, averaging 
about 2d. per hundred words :— 


This entails a loss to the Department roughly estimated at 
£400,000 a year, which is the amount the public is taxed for the 
we a of the Press, It is doubtful whether Parliament knew 
when it passed this low rate that it virtually meant a subsidy to 
the Press. , 


* The average number of words supplied to each news- 
paper averages 12,000 a day in the recess and 20,000 in 
the session. The following numbers are interesting, 
showing the huge total of words sent out in a single 
night :— 

April 8th, 1886.—Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, 1,050,500 
words. No single night’s work since has equalled this. 

April 16th, 1886.—Land Purchase Bill, 841,500 words. 


June 7th, 1886.—Irish Government Bill (Division), 863,700 
words, 





Taxation as Expiation, 
THE ingenious elasticity of Brahmanism and its power 
of readjustment, in face of the disturbing conditions of 
modern life, are illustrated by Dr. James Wells in a 


paper on New India in the Sunday Magazine. He 
says :— 
The municipality has introduced water into Calcutta. All 


classes have access to the taps in the streets. Some declined to 
drink the municipal water because the engines were greased and 
worked by Christians and Mussulmans, But the ‘ Hindu 
Society for the Preservation of the Eternal Religion determined 
that, although it was unlawful for men of different castes to 
drink out of the same vessel, yet, as the people had to pay taxes 
to meet the expenses of bringing the water, this should be 
regarded as a sufficient atonement for violating the ordinances of 
the Hindu religion.” 


Taxation as expiation is an idea which Governments 
might exploit for their purposes. 


=) 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


IS THE INVASION OF ENGLAND POSSIBLE ? 
“ QUITE,” SAYS A FRENCH OFFICER. 


THE editor of the November Pal/ Mall Magazine prints 
a verbatim translation of a paper written by “a well-known 
French officer,” Lieut.-Colonel Delauney, on the question 
of the possibility of invading our island home. 

Lieut.-Colonel Delauney says it would be childish not 
to confess that certain parts of the recent western 
manceuvres were intended “to show our neighbours on. 
the other side of the Channel that we are thinking about 
a possible conflict with them,” and also, he adds, that 
they are taking steps accordingly. He is no partisan 
of war with us. We may be “antipathetical and 
troublesome to the highest degree”; but the vital 
interests of France and England do not clash, and our 
disagreeableness does not justify war. Lieut.-Colonel' 
Delauney turns his thumb back to the East. Still, 
England would fight France to-morrow if she thought 
proper; and if she succeeded in destroying the French 
navy, her “ power would know no bounds, It is our fleet 
alone which saves. Europe from the yoke of England.” 


ENGLISH QUANTITY v. FRENCH QUALITY. 

Even admitting the greater numbers of the English 
ships, Col. Delauney still thinks it more than counter- 
balanced by the French officers and crews, the good 
quality of French armour-plates, and the immense 
superiority of their naval guns, and he “cannot help 
feeling the greatest hope for the day when our navy may 
have to measure its strength against that. of Great 
Britain.” 

First, says Col. Delauney, if the French. conquered, 
England would be entirely at their mercy. Secondly, if 
it were a drawn contest, all the ships on either side being 
disabled, or being repaired, England would be almost as 
badly off. The sea being thus free, a French army would: 
go across the Channel quite unhindered. Thirdly, 
supposing the French to be beaten on sea, and England 
complete mistress thereof, can we then, asks Col. Delauney, 
still dare to dream of invasion? He answers :— 

The unanimous opinion of naval men is: ‘‘ Yes, the thing is 
possible, and has every chance of success.”” An admiral, whose 
statements are of great authority, has given me his opinion in 
these short terms ; “‘To land in England is the work of a moon- 
less night! = ares +s, a 

AND AFTER LANDING? 


Evidently there is great difference of opinion as to how. 
an army, once landed, could be provisioned. Col.. De- 
launey, however, thinks this difficulty far from insuperable, 
and points to the Boer habit of living upon their enemy 
and killing him with his own ammunition. His deliberate 
conclusion is :— 

The invasion of English territory by a French army is a 
simple and easy matter, and there can be no doubt as to the 
success of such an operation, even if admitting the rather 
improbable case of the English fleet being still the mistress of 
the seas. The army of invasion, once landed in our neighbours’ 
country, could, if it were victorious, do without any outside 
help, and find in England the necessary sources for living and 
fighting. 





“ CRICKET—the most utter waste of time and the most 
brain-destroying pastime that was ever yet largely 
patronised by an active race.” So Dr. Macguire relieves 
himself in a paper on guerilla warfare in the United 
Service Magazine. He is very wroth over the way in 
which the British public went mad about a yacht race 
while “ our effete Government ” could not persuade a few 
hundred yeomen to enlist for South Africa. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN: THE REVIEWS. 


HOW SIBERIA IS COLONISED. 
Its ADVANTAGES AND DRAWBACKS. 


Mr. R. E. C. LONG contributes a lengthy article to the 
October Forum on the “Colonisation of Siberia.” 
Siberia has always suffered the misfortune to which 


‘ynknown countries are subject, and been represented 


either as an Inferno or a Paradiso. Mr. Long, however, 
takes neither view, but draws his Siberia as a very ordi- 
nary bit of the world, with all the advantages and draw- 
backs of new and undeveloped countries, which is pro- 
bably the truth. His article is very detailed, and gives 
a quantity of figures and statistics as to the districts now 
being colonised. 
THE EFFECT OF THE RAILWAY. 

The Siberian Railway, says Mr. Long, makes an epoch 
in the colonisation of the country. This is not merely 
because it has quadrupled the number of immigrants, but 
because it has deprived entry into the country of all its 
past terrors. The emigrant trains are tolerably fitted up, 
and accompanied by nurses. Shelters are erected all 
along the line, where free medical aid and cheap food 
are supplied. Overcrowding, however, still causes much 
discomfort. But the new method of transit has done 
away with the terrible mortality which used to obtain 
among emigrants. Mr. Long says that in 1894 out of 
56,000 immigrants 3,000 died on the road, while in 1899, 
with four times as many immigrants, all but 300 reached 
their destination safely. 

THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Another important reform has been the distribution of 
accurate information to intending colonists. An Emigra- 
tion Department now exists, and advice and pamphlets 
describing the country may now be had gratis. Mr. 
Long, however, says that it is not true that the Russian 
Government approves indiscriminately of emigration. 
Faith in emigration is much stronger among the, peasants 
than with the authorities, and the present tendency is to 
restrict emigration to good farmers and prosperous 
families. 

HOW TO GO TO SIBERIA. 

Russian families do not transport themselves to Siberia 
wholesale, merely on the chance of getting land or work. 
Only the head of the family goes first, and only when he 
has obtained land and satisfied himself of his prospects 
do the remainder of the family follow. Even the pre- 
liminary steps cannot be taken without a permit. But 
once permits are obtained emigration is comparatively 
easy. The railway fare works out on an average at 
ten miles for a halfpenny. Compared with this the £7 
which it costs a peasant family to settle in Tomsk is a 
large fortune. Indeed, the railway fare is the smallest 
item in the bill of costs. 

THE DEFICIENCIES OF SIBERIA. 

Peasants, however, cannot settle where they like. They 
must either obtain land from the Crown, or attach them- 
selves to the communes of the old settlers. As the latter 
step costs a considerable sum, the majority obtain land 
from the Crown. But only a small part of the free land 
in Siberia is open for settlement in any one year. The 
‘steppe land is deficient in wood and water, and even 
among the so-called forest lands there are vast districts in 
‘which the peasant cannot obtain enough wood to build 
his hut. The absence of fuel in some districts also 
‘causes difficulties. The immigrant is restricted in 
his choice of land by other conditions. During only two 
months of the year can he satisfactorily examine the 
Jand; and he must consider the question of markets and 
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transport, losses from insects, drought, and disease. He 
should settle among colonists who speak the same dialect 
as himself; and when he has compromised all these 
conditions he has to face the fact that in few districts of 
Siberia can he obtain ready money from other than 
agricultural sources. In short, Mr. Long points out that, 
owing to the difficulties of the country, Siberia is more in 
arrear with its taxes than any other province of the 
Empire. 
IMMIGRANTS WHO RETURN. 

As a consequence of these difficulties only a small 
proportion of the pioneers who enter Siberia decide to 
remain there. In 1898, out of 50,000 pioneers, 36,000 
came home without obtaining land. These, however, 
were all regularly certificated immigrants, and, in 
addition, an enormous number enter the colony surrep- 
titiously every year. These immigrants are, of course, 
unable to obtain land, and they work in the towns as 
labourers and petty traders until they have saved 
sufficient to enable them to settle on the communes 
of the old settlers. As the result of their training they 
very often become the best colonists in the country. 


—oe — 


The Pinjarapole. 


Mr. G. A. WADE describes in the Windsor “Work- 
houses for Animals,” and begins with an account of such 
an institution at Sodepur, near Calcutta. He says :— 


It may be interesting to learn that there were in the work- 
house at the time when this article was written nearly four 
hundred and fifty cattle, some four-score sheep, about the same 
number of horses, nearly two hundred pigeons, a score of goats, 
half a hundred cocks and hens,,and several monkeys, dogs, and 
cats. Altogether there are now resting in this pauper asylum 
for aged animals nearly a thousand such ,creatures of one kind 
or another. 

This workhouse was founded at Sodepur by several Hindoos 
of influence, who banded themselves into a society the aim of 
which should be to take care of animals, especially of the 
domestic kind, when age or infirmities made it impossible for 
them to be kept in or about the homes of their owners. And 
the chief condition of such reception was that the animals were 
to be received and attended to free of cost to those who had 
before been their owners. Voluntary subscriptions are therefore 
given by the wealthy Hindoos for the purpose of keeping up the 
institution. The place is in all respects admirably managed, 
every care given to make the surroundings of the animals 
resemble as much as possible those to which they have been 
accustomed. Abundance of room is allowed for the birds to fly 
about with such strength as is left in them, and similarly there is 
space enough for the cattle to roam about and still fancy they 
are in their native fields. 

There is surely a hint here for human workhouses 
nearer home. 

These Pinjarapoles, as they are called, are much 
frequented by visitors. The nearest approach to this 
sort of thing in England is the Brown Institution in 
Wandsworth Road, London. 

When will people provide Panjarapoles for our worn- 


out workers ? 
BAB 


THE Quiver opens its new volume with a very attractive 
illustrated cover and with an admirable Rembrandt 
photogravure of W. Langley’s painting “ Between the 
Tides.” Mr. D. L. Woolmer shows that “the cry of the 
overcrowded” is “ Southward Ho!” rather than East- 
ward ; and awards the Borough of Southwark the melan- 
choly distinction of being the most densely peopled of all 
the metropolitan boroughs, 
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THE COMING OF THE NEW REPUBLIC. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN PROPHECY. 

Mr. H. G. WELLS continues in the Fortnightly 
Review the remarkable series of papers entitled “ Anti- 
eipations,” which stand easily first among the contri- 
butions to magazine literature this year. Mr. Wells has 
never before given the public such a taste of his quality. 
Until the publication of these articles he was regarded 
as little more than an ingenious romancer, with a 
somewhat weird and uncanny imagination. But these 
papers of his, anticipating the course of events in the new 
century, have placed him on a distinctly higher pedestal. 
No one but himself could have written those articles, 
and even although we may not agree with him in 
everything, they are full of luminous and suggestive 
thought. In his paper in the current Fortnightly, he 
describes what he calls the larger synthesis, by which the 
growth of science and mechanism will lead to the 
evolution of a new state of society, which although not 
exactly /millennial, will nevertheless have as its chief 
feature the establishment of a one world-state at peace 
within itself. 

THREE POLITICAL WHOLES. 


In an economic sense, as Mr. Wells points out, the 
world-state is already established, and the process of 
social deliquescence and reconstruction is going on as if 
it were the expression of a greater will than that of any 
human being. It is working like some huge secular 
movement in Nature, which man is powerless to arrest. 

Mr. Wells thinks that China will absorb Russia; that 
Germany will dwindle in the heat and blaze of the 
imperial sunshine ; and that it will finally be not imperial 
German ideas, but Central European ideas, which will in 
politics resemble Switzerland, and which will be a 
civilised Republicanism finding its clearest expression in 
the French language. 

There will be therefore a Chinese-Russian agglomera- 
tion and a Central European Federation, and the third 
great political conglomerate will be that resulting from 
the re-unification of the English-speaking States. 

THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING FEDERATION, 

The centre of this English-speaking union will be the 
great European region that is developing between Chicago 
#nd the Atlantic, and which will be mainly, but not entirely, 
south of the St. Lawrence. That district, he thinks, will 
become inevitably the intellectual, political, and indus- 
trial centre of the federation of white English-speaking 
peoples. He looks forward to a federation having 
America north of Mexico as its central mass. Scandina- 
via might possibly be included within its limits ; and 
its federal government will sustain a common fleet, and 
protect or dominate or actually administer most or all of 
tae non-white States of the present British Empire, and 
in addition much of the South and middle Pacific, the 
East and West Indies, the rest of America, and the larger 
part of black Africa. By the end of the century it would 
have a practical homogeneous citizenship of at least 
100,000,000 sound bodied and educated and capable men. 

TOWARDS THE WORLD-STATE. 

The statesmen of this great English-speaking federation 
will be at the end of the century discussing calmly with 
the European and the Yellow State “the possible coales- 
cences and conventions, the obliteration of custom-houses, 
the homologisation of laws, and coinage and measures, 
and the mitigation of monopolies and special claims, by 
which the final peace of the world may be assured for 
ever.” He says that “the American Constitution and the 
British Crown and Constitution will have to be modified 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.: 


or shelved at some stage” in the evolution of this federa- 
tion. But he thinks that the United States, having an 
ampler and more thorough system of higher scientific 
education than the British, will succeed to the present 
mercantile and naval ascendency of Great Britain in the 
next twenty or thirty years. 

One result of this wider synthesis will be that Ireland 
in South Africa—which will never rest and never emerge 
from wretchedness under the “ vacillating, vote-catching 
incapacity of British Imperialism ”—would emerge in an 
equal fellowship, that would take all the bitterness from 
their unforgetable past. 

A TRUST OF TRUSTS. 

The most striking idea in Mr. Wells’s paper, however, 
is that in which he foreshadows the gradual emergence 
of an informally organised educated class, an unprece- 
dented sort of people, a new republic dominating the 
world. In navy leagues and Anglo-American unions 
and other associations he sees the foreshadowing of an 
aspect in which the New Republic will emerge. An 
unofficial syndicate of capable persons will take in time 
the reorganisation of the army, the establishment of a 
universal, accessible, spacious and varied education 
system, the founding of great public groups for the pur- 
pose of securing the universal testimony of the best 
literature, and so forth. The modern Trust is already 
developing an organisation which has passed out of the 
region of commercial operations into that of public 
affairs. The whole apparatus of communications promises 
to pass out of the region of scramble into the domain of 
deliberate control. The Trusts are taking over quite 
conspicuously the most vital national matters, Mr. 
Wells thinks that “a confluent system of Trust-owned 
business organisms and reorganised military and naval 
services may presently discover an essential unity of 
purpose, and presently begin thinking a literature and 
behaving like a State.” In its more developing phases 
Mr. Wells sees the New Republic as a “ sort of outspoken 
Secret Society, with which even the more prominent men 
of the ostensible State may be openly affiliated.” 

This speculation is extremely interesting, especially to 
those who are aware that it has been for years the 
substratum of all Mr. Rhodes’s speculations. The New 
Republicans, says Mr. Wells, will constitute an informal 
and open Freemasonry, under whose care the new order 
will gradually ripen until it controls the world. 

mile aiey 
Drifting Towards an Oligarchy ? 

THE Adlantic Monthly for October draws to a close 
a series of papers on “ Reconstruction” in the Southern 
States. The editor, reviewing the discussion, admits 
that the indiscriminate bestowal of the franchise upon 
the newly-liberated slaves was one of the gravest of 
errors. The reconstruction that began with enfranchise- 
ment ends with disfranchisement. ‘“ The negroes enjoy 
no political rights.” After discussing various remedies, 
the editor concludes: “Apply to both races equally 
whatever qualifications for the exercise of the franchise or 
for holding office each State may see fit to impose; that 
is the only demand which can wisely be made upon the 
South.” We are travelling far and fast when an American 
is content with this advice. For, if it means anything in 
the present temper of the South, it means disfranchise- 
ment of undesirable whites. As desirable blacks are held 
to be few, and undesirable whites are seen to be many, 
the franchise would be seriously restricted. The paper 
amounts to advising the Democratic South to revert to 
an oligarchy! The problem of the Filipinos. has giver 
living interest to the old question. 
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WHAT MEN LIKE iN WOMEN.” 


In the Cosmopolitan for October Mr. Rafford Pyke, 
who has already told us what women like in men, applies 
himself to what he thinks the far harder task of telling 
what men like in women. The reason why it is a harder 
task, he says, is that “ men are in the main more super- 
ficial than women in all that concerns the emotional life, 
and therefore they show more variation in their tastes and 
preferences,” which is only a variation on Jaques’ song :— 

One foot on sea, and one on land, 
To one thing constant never. 
The writer then makes a frank confession :— 

To tell the truth, with probably eighty per cent. of all the 
men one meets, the attraction which women have in their sight 
is a sex-attraction pure and simple. This is why the choice 
which the average man makes in selecting for himself a wife is 
a choice dependent almost wholly upon the accident of proximity. 

This eighty per cent., with their “wholly elementary 
tastes,” may be put on one side; it is only with the 
remaining one-fifth that we have to do. 

PERSONAL BEAUTY. 

About this nothing definite can be said. Every man 
says he admires “a beautiful woman,” yet no two men give 
exactly similar definitions of what they mean thereby :— 

What most appeals to the majority of men is a winsome face, 
a face that is very human in its suggestions—mobile, expressive, 
sympathetic, and made piquant by just the faintest bit of arch- 
ness. There is one thing, however, which appeals to every man 
of taste and imagination, and that is grace. Awkwardness in a 
woman is very hard to overlook. Perhaps grace is admired the 
more by men because it is the last thing which they ever acquire 
themselves. And more essential even than grace is daintiness, 
an exquisite regard for all the niceties of daily life. 

But a dainty person, far more even than a graceful 
person, zascitur non fil. 

RESPONSIVENESS. 

Mr. Rafford Pyke says that “the quality in woman 
which first attracts a man’s more serious attention is the 
quality of responsiveness. Women know this by a sort 
of instinct, or at any rate they seem to ; for every woman 
of experience tries to be responsive.” But responsiveness 
again can be imitated though never acquired. By it Mr. 
Pyke seems to mean a highly refined blend of extreme 
sympathy and tact. 

FRANKNESS. 

The writer says : “ Finer than any other single trait in 
woman, because it is rarer, is perfect frankness, not 
in word alone, but in thought and act—the courage of 
conviction, the splendour of sincerity,” the sincerity, as 
he explains, “that thinks no shame, and that *% loyal 
beyond even the appearance of untruth.” 

“THE MAN WHO IS WORTH WHILE.” 


“The man who is worth while ”—not the eighty per 
cent.—finds in this very frankness and complete aban- 
donment of self “a charm supreme above all other 
charms that a woman possesses.” At him can never be 
levelled the taunt that he always prefers a woman in- 
ferior to himself. For him beauty counts but little. His 
ideal is— 
the woman who carries her external daintiness into her thought 
and the expression of it; who is responsive because a strong 
appeal has been made to her temperament and to her emotions ; 
who has sentiment without the mawkishness of sentimentalism ; 
whose self-respect forbids her to be cheap ; who discriminates, 
and is indifferent to the commonplace ; who is frank without one 
false note, and fearless without folly; and who can be wholly 
natu- be and unreserved and yet not lose a shade of the respect 
wit...... which neither love nor friendship can endure. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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THE REVIVAL OF CALVINISM. 


THE Rev. F. Platt contributes to the London Quarterly 
Review a most thoughtful and suggestive paper, headed 

“The Renaissance of Calvinism.” Grantcd,*he says, 
that Calvinism as a system is dead ; yet it was a life 
before it was a system ; may not the life be restored ? 
He asks :— 

What is the value of the fact that the mother-principle of 
Calvinism, the absolute supremacy of God in human life and in 
the affairs of the world, is finding a restatement, and this largely 
in teachings which decline to receive its logically elaborated 
system? . . . Can we detect indications that the cry of our 
generation ** Back to Christ” is being succeede d by the cry 
** Back to God,” ba¢k to the sovereignty of the divine Love and 
the absolute will of the Etern val of which Jesus was the mani- 
festation and exponent in time ? 


An affirmative answer is su 
writer advances. 

The essence of Calvinism is declared to be not’ pre- 
destination but the “profound assertion of the absolute 
supremacy of the Divine” :— 

Whether its doctrine of the Divine Sovereignty is defined in 
terms of righteousness and of glory as of old, or in terms of 
love and grace as most agree: able to its modern exponents, 
whether it moves in the severity of strictly judicial limitations 
or seeks its august sanctions in the sanctities of F atherhood, it is 
still the setting forth in solemn and reverent cadence of the 
entire depe ndence of the human upon the divine, not only for 
the origin, but for the achievement of all spiritual endeavour 

Salvation is of the Lord.” 

Its past is sketched in these glowing terms :— 

ts keenest critics admit that it has been the most dominant 
creed of Christendom. Students of history with increasing 
unanimity recognise that it created a region of human life 
entirely its own. The highest stages of development in the 
modern world have been reached by Calvinistic peoples, and -by 
Calvinistic peoples only. Strength and progress have marked 
its peculiar movements in society. It created Scotland; ‘it 
liberated England; it gave an heroic nationality to the Nether- 
lands ; it is enshrined i in the noble romance of the Huguenots ; it 
sailed with the Pilgrim Fathers and became the impulse of the 
marvellous civilisation of the western world, 

Mr. Platt is sure that history will revive the interest, 
if not the influence of Calvinism, The depreciation of 
Materialism will, he thinks, lead to the appreciation of 
Calvinism ; natural selection paves the way to Divine 
election ; the doctrine of heredity makes Original Sin 
more credible ; and the doctrine of conformity to type is 
akin to the claim of “final perseverance.” The writer 
anticipates a speedy reaction in the Calvinistic direction 
from flabby ethics and soulless politics and humanistic 
theology. 

This herald-blast of reviving Calvinism is the more 
significant in that it appears in “the organ of Methodism. 

Ores . . 

Climate for October is what may be described as‘ a 
malaria number, and it cont: 1ins an important article on 
“The Prevention of Malaria,” by Sir William MacGregor, 
the Governor of Lagos, who says that the whole futtre‘of 
the colony which he governs depe nds upon the eradi¢a- 
tion of the ailment. Quinine is the best preventive, 
and Sir William MacGregor suggests that when an 
official who has neglected to take it gets laid up in 


ggested by much that the 


consequence, he should lose his salary for the time lost. 


The swamps of Lagos are at present being filled in with 
convict labour, and kerosene is being used with adv anitage 
on the swamp pools. Thinning out heavy trees is also 
practised with good results, the trees affording shelter to 
mosquitoes. 
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THE PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT OF THE RACE. 
WuatT SaNnpDow HAS DONE. 

It seems but the other day that Sandow was merely 
an attraction at the music-halls, when he made his début 
as the modern Samson and typical Strong Man. Since 
then he has suddenly developed into an almost Imperial 
institution. Among other things, he inspires, if he does 
not actually edit, a monthly magazine called Health and 
Strength ; he is recognised by the trustees of the British 
Museum ; he opens schools in various parts of the 
Metropolis ; he offers a £1,000 prize and takes the 
Albert Hall as the only arena large enough to accommo- 
date the thousands who take part in his competition. 
And not content with all this, he aims at introducing a 
vital modification into the education of the youth of the 
Empire. Any one who can do all this is indeed a 
remarkable man, and one of the men of the time, who 
deserves more notice than he has hitherto obtained in 
the columns of this REVIEW. He has already succeeded 
in securing the passing of an Act of Parliament by the 
New Zealand Legislature which makes the physical 
education of the scholar part of the regular curriculum 
of the elementary schools, and he is devoured by the 
noble ambition of persuading the Parliament at West- 
minster to follow the example of New Zealand. 

The more you think of it, the more marvellous it 
appears. Twenty or thirty years ago Sandow was a 
delicate youth, who was as far removed as possible from 
the ideal physicat man. Sandow, who, it may be re- 
marked, like many other good things, was made in 
Germany, was taken by his father to Rome, and it was 
in the City of the Czsars that he conceived the idea 
which has dominated his life. Like every one else, 
young Sandow was immensely impressed by the classic 
sculpture in the Capitol and the Vatican Museum. These 
silent marble effigies of proud, manly beauty and of 
superb physical development came to him like a revela- 
tion. He asked his father how it was that no such men 
as these were to be found nowadays. His father replied 
that the Ancients cultivated the body, but that the 
Moderns devoted most attention to their minds. Sandow 
determined there and then that he would emulate the 
Ancients in devoting more attention to the development 
of the body, and he sét to work at once upon himself. 
He was but a poor specimen to starton. Like Roosevelt, 
it had been doubtful whether he could even be reared ; 
but where there is a will there is a way; and as with 
Roosevelt, the typical roughrider of the West, so Sandow 
succeeded in converting himself into a superb type of 
physical perfection. He studied the subject scientifically ; 
he applied it practically ; and as the result he was able to 
pose as the best illustration of the results that would follow 
from scientific culture of the body. How successful he 
has been may be inferred from the fact that the 
trustees of the British Museum requested him this year 
to permit a plaster cast to be made from his living body, 
in order that it might be exhibited at South Kensington. 
The task was long, tedious, and exhausting. It was 
necessary, for instance, for him to hold his right arm in a 
osition of tension exhibiting his magnificent biceps for 
fifteen minutes in order to enable the plaster to set. Let 
anyone try to hold his arm in one position for fifteen 
minutes, and, even with all the muscles relaxed, he will 
be able to form some idea of the nervous and physical 
strain entailed by this operation. The result, however, 
was completely successful, and those who wish to see 
Sandow as he has made himself will find his replica in 
plaster in South Kensington. 


OF REVIEWS. 


In this recognition of Sandow the trustees of the 
British Museum followed, but did not lead, the public 
sentiment. Sandow differed from all other strong men 
who had ever appeared on the music-hall stage in pro- 
claiming that what he did anyone could do if they would 
but accept his teaching and follow his example. Such a 
message came to many like a glad evangel of hope. The 
result is that at this moment he has 60,000 pupils of all 
ages and conditions diligently practising the culture of 
the muscles and the development of the body. Among 
these pupils he has men as old as eighty; but the 
majority are young people and in the prime of their 
youth, who wish to make themselves physically fit for the 
continually increasing struggle for existence. From 
those who stand on the steps of the throne down to the 
counter-jumper in the dry goods store Sandow counts his 
enthusiastic disciples. Lord Milner has never been an 
athlete ; but he took with him a Sandow instructor when 
he returned to Africa, thereby exposing himself to the 
jest that the modern Samson might enable him to bear 
up the pillar of the Imperial Temple which his policy had 
shaken to their foundations. 

The present aim and object of Sandow is to induce the 
House of Commons to pass a law which will secure for 
every child in our elementary schools at least twenty 
minutes’ physical exercise every day. He does not want 
a gymnasium—he objects rather to gymnastics as they 
are practised. What he wishes to see is physical 
exercise rationally directed to the improvement of the 
physique of our town-bred people. Those who have 
graduated in the school of Sandow maintain that by 
following his teaching and putting their mind into the 
work, they can develop the muscles of their arms as 
much in twenty minutes as a blacksmith will strengthen 
them by swinging his sledge-hammer forten hours. The 
system has been tried at the Orphan School at Watford 
with great success. I wrote to the headmaster for a 
report upon the result of the experiment which has been 
conducted there, and the following is his reply :— 

October 18, Igo. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 16th I may state that 
the boys of the above Institution have been doing Sandow’s 
physical culture exercises twice a week for two years, The 
improvement in their physique is most noticeable. They don’t 
slouch or have the Institution droop. Their breathing is perfect, 
and they have powers of endurance which are usually the subject 
of special culture. They are well developed, no part being 
neglected, and the improvement in stamina seems to give a 
power of resistance to disease. Educationally, the system helps 
to produce attention and concentration; it is interesting, and 
causes eagerness to know the why and wherefore of each little 
detail, for there is no part of any exercise but has its vazson 
@’étre. The boys are well set up, manly fellows.—Yours faith- 
fully, OLIVER C. CockreM, M.A., LL.D. 

Considering the enormous proportion of recruits who 
were rejected as physically unfit in Lancashire and the 
mill districts, it is indeed good news that a system has 
been devised by which we can arrest the bodily degen- 
eracy of our race. Whether the bill which will probably 
be introduced next Session into the House of Commons 
will commend itself to our legislators, we cannot say. 
But sooner or later our rulers and governors will have to 
wake up to the fact that it is no use endeavouring to 
expand an empire abroad if the men upon whose 
shoulders it rests are dwindling year by year. 

There is not much likelihood of the Sandow Bill passing 
into law next year. In the meantime Lord Grey’s 
suggestion might be carried into effect, and the scholars 
in our public schools might be publicly weighed with or 
without band accompaniments twice every year. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MRS. PIPER’S MEDIUMSHIP. 
THE REPORT OF DR. J. H. HYSLop. 


AN infinite deal of nonsense has been written in the 
papers in the last month concerning the alleged con- 
fessions of Mrs. Piper, which, it was assumed by the 
ignoramuses who published these articles, implied that 
Mrs. Piper’s mediumship was in some way or other dis- 
‘credited. For this there is not an atom of foundation in 
fact. Mrs. Piper is a remarkable medium, who has for 
some years past been under the close observation of Dr. 
Hodgson, of the Psychical Research Society, and whose 
utterances or writings when in trance have long afforded 
much matter for students of psychical phenomena. 
1 have had sittings with Mrs. Piper, and I have been 
impressed, as every one who has ever sat with her, with 
two things :—First, that she is a passive instrument in 
the hands of some intelligences. Whether those intelli- 
gences be spirits of the dead or the minds of persons not 
present who are still in their body is a matter upon 
which it is impossible to dogmatise. The second conclu- 
sion which every one has come to who has ever sat with 
fher is that she is a perfectly honest person, who has no 
control over the phenomena which are manifested through 
her person. 

Mrs. Piper is one of the most remarkable mediums in 
existence. It is somewhat painful to see her go into 
trance, and when you see her writhe and tear at her hair, 

ou understand something of the contortions of the 
Sibylls. When she passes into a trance, she is taken 
possession of by intelligences not her own, and sometimes 
by more than one at the same time. A case is on 
record in which one intelligence used her vocal organs, 
while another used her right hand, and a third used 
her left, all three intelligences communicating simul- 
taneously upon different subjects without any connection 
between one and the other. 

The cause of the nonsense that was published in 
some English papers last month was the statement, 
apparently written by Mrs. Piper for the Mew York 
Herald, to the effect that she believed that the com- 
munications which proceeded from her when in trance 
were due to the telepathic transmission of ideas from her 
sitters or from some other persons in the world who were 
able in this mysterious manner to control her hand or 
her voice without any knowledge on her part of what 
they were doing. So far as her declaration in favour of 
the telepathic hypothesis goes, it tells in favour of her 
genuineness rather than otherwise. But it is not in the 
least important. No one knows so little of the pheno- 
mena which Mrs. Piper manifests during trance as Mrs. 
Piper herself. She is as unconscious of what her hand 
has written or her tongue has spoken as if she were 
sound asleep. Dr. Hodgson and the late Mr. 
Myers and others have made Mrs. Piper the subject 
of minute observations lasting over many years. ‘The 
conclusion at which they have arrived is that the 
telepathic hypothesis is inadequate to account for Mrs. 
Piper’s utterances. 

It is fortunate that just at this time the Psychical 
Research Society should have published in their October 
number—a bulky volume of 650 pages—the report of 
Dr. Hyslop, in which he records with minute detail all 
the phenomena and communications which he noticed 
at sittings with Mrs. Piper.. The report is much too 
elaborate for the ordinary reader. It is much too long, 
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for Dr. Hyslop has taken 296 pages in which to embody 
his report ; but the first 196 pages may be read with 
advantage by those who are inclined to accept Mrs. 
Piper’s hypothesis as to the origin of her controls. Dr. 
Hyslop in his third chapter examines at length and in 
great detail the telepathic theory. In this are embodied 
appendices containing full stenographic reports of all the 
communications received from Mrs. Piper at the sittings 
which began in 1892 and continued at intervals till 1899. 

Dr. Hyslop devotes a whole chapter to the discussion 
of the telepathic hypothesis, which he finally dismisses as 
inadequate to account for the phenomena in question. 
Dr. Hyslop sums up strongly in favour of the theory of 
spirit-return. He maintains that the spiritistic hypothesis 
is much superior scientifically to telepathy. He does 
not maintain that Spiritism is the only hypothesis to be 
entertained, but that it is rational to suppose that it is 
one of the possible explanations, and it is to him de- 
cidedly the preferable one. It is a legitimate alternative, 
and a working hypothesis. He points out that to adopt 
the telepathic hypothesis involves not mere thought 
transmission as we know, or suppose it between the 
living, but the kind of telepathy that will reproduce the 
unity of consciousness and personal identity in conjunc- 
tion with the proper dramatic play of personality. Until 
evidence as to such a kind of telepathy is forthcoming, 
its advocates can have no standing in a scientific 
court. 

He protests against thus stretching telepathy and its 
adjuncts into infinity and omniscience. The fact 
of satisfying the criterion for personal identity can 
hardly be disputed. The theory of the survival of 
consciousness after death seems to him a much more 
rational scientific explanation of the phenomena than 
can be offered by the advocates for the monstrous and 
miraculous kind of telepathy which it would be necessary 
to assume, if all Mrs. Piper’s communications were to be 
put down to telepathy and telepathy alone. 


BBB BDL AD” 


Current Event Post-cards. 
THE scheme of sending post-cards to subscribers 


to the series whenever an event of importance 
occurred has evidently met with the approval of 
some of our readers. We have received several 


letters congratulating us on the idea, which, as.a 
pictorial record of passing events, is undoubtedly unsur- 
passed. At present, unfortunately, the series cannot 
be extended to cover happenings outside Great Britain, 
although, after the scheme has been working for some 
months, this too may be practical. So many applica- 
tions were made for the Alfred Millenary card, which was 
only shown as a sample, that we have printed cards 
bearing these photos which can be supplied at 2d. each. 
To briefly summarise the Current Event Post-card 
scheme for those who have not heard of it before, it 
consists in preparing a post-card bearing a photo of any 
important event, writing on the post-card an account of 
the happening, and posting it on the day, or as soon after 
as possible, to the address of every subscriber to the 
series. As the expenses connected with rapid printing, 
etc., are great, it has been found impossible to charge 
less than 5s. for fifteen cards, which is after all only 
4d. a card post free. Anyone who possesses these 
fifteen cards will have a pictorial record of all the 
important events of the year in his album. Address all 
orders, inquiries, etc., to Henry Stead, 14, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 





THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


AUSTRALASIAN. REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE Federal flag has been decided at last, and the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA has the honour 
of having initiated the competition which led to that 
happy result. It will be remembered that the REVIEW, 
some time ago, offered a prize for the best design, and the 
Premiers of the Federating Colonies consented to act as 
judges. Then the Federal Government resolved on con- 
ducting a similar competition with a different panel 
of judges; and the REVIEW handed over to the 
Government the designs already sent in. The 
judges decided on the flag which appears in the 
accompanying photograph. A large number of designs 
carrying more or less the same idea were received, and 
five of these were sufficiently alike to warrant the judges 
in dividing the prize money 
between their originators. 
The Flag Exhibition was 
opened on September 3 by 
the Countess of Hopetoun 
and Mr. Barton, the Prime 
Minister.. The judges re- 
ported as follows :— 

Attracted by the loyalty and 
sentiment of the Australian 
people, as represented by the 
30,000 designs of a national 
flag (the great majority of 
which contained the Union 
Jack and Southern Cross), it 
was felt that the only addi- 
tional emblem required was 
one representing the Federa- 
tion of the six States. It was 
apparent that a Commonwealth 
flag, to be representative, should 
contain : 

The Union Jack on a blue 
or red ground ; a six-pointed 
**star,” representing the six 
federated States of Australia 
immediately under the Union 
Jack, and pointing direct to the centre of St. George’s Cross, 
and of a size to occupy the major portion of one quarter 
of the flag; the Southern Cross in the fly, as being in- 
dicative of the sentiment of the Australian nation. Such a 
combination should be easily distinguished as a signal of 
distress, as original in character, and should be agreeable to 
the home authorities. 

The prize, said Mr. Barton, consisted of £75 awarded 
by the Government, £75 donated by the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA, and £50 added by a private 
firm. He then opened the envelopes bearing the xoms- 
de-plume of the winners, and, amidst applause, read the 
list. The prize-sharers proved to be four men and one 
woman :—Miss A. Dorrington, Perth, W.A.; Ivor Evans, 
Melbourne; L. J. Hawkins, Sydney; E. J. Nuttall, 
Prahran ; and W. Stevens, Auckland, N.Z. 

As it turned out, four of the five were REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS competitors, Dr. Fitchett is to be congratu- 
lated on having initiated and in effect supplied this lasting 
contribution to the life of the Commonwealth. 

The flag is the principal feature of the September number. 
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The Federal Flag of the Australian Commonwealth. 





THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE November number of this magazine contains 
many notable features, the most important of which, 
Dr. Shaw’s references to probable American expansion in 
the immediate future, is noticed elsewhere. A very 
great part of the magazine is devoted to the mayoral 
election for New York, to which no fewer than twenty- 
four pages are given. There is also a short article 
devoted to the struggle against the corrupt Republican 
machine in Philadelphia. There are two articles on the 
Philippines, a character sketch of Bishop Whipple, the 
friend of the Indian, and another of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, 
the friend of the American small college. There are also 
two other literary articles, one Mr. Talcott Williams’ 
account of fiction read and written in 1901, the other by 
Mr. W. B. Shaw, upon 
American history and bio- 
graphy in the same year. 

In a brief article en- 
titled “Some Changes in 
Publishers’ Methods,” a 
very interesting account is 
given of the extent to 
which the book-trade in 
America has been revolu- 
tionised by the Depart- 
ment Stores. Advertising 
can create a new demand 
for felt slippers; why not 
for fiction? The extent 
of the demand which 
skilful advertising and 
huge display has created 


Selected by the Government from designs sent in for fo, books of fiction in 
a “ Review of Reviews” Competition. 


America may be imagined 
from the following pub- 
lishers’ statement of the number of copies sold of 
popular novels :— 


David Harum 520,000 copies. 


Richard Carvel 420,000 ,, 
The Crisis °.; * 320,000 ,, 
Janice Meredith 275,000 |’ y, 
Eben Holden 265,000 ,, 
Quincy Adams Sawyer 200,000 ,, 
D’ri andI ... di 100,000 ,, 
To Have and To Hold 285,000 ,, 
The Christian 200,000 4, 
The Eternal City. . abs ii 100,000, 
An Englishwoman’s Love Letters 250,000 4, 
Sec lott together nearly ... 500,000 ,, 


Two others not named are said to have sold 890,000 


between them. 
BAP 


In the Woman at Home there is nothing to notice, 
except Mrs. Tooley’s continuation of Queen Alexandra's 
Life. 
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THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly Review for November is hardly up to 
the average. It contains two articles upon the late 
Ameer, one by Sir Lepel Griffin, the other by Colonel 
Hanna, which I have noticed elsewhere. I have also 
noticed among the leading articles Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“Reform through Social Work,” Mr. Edward Salmon’s 
“The Royal Imperial Tour,” Diplom-ticus’s “ Comedy 
of Proclamations,” and Mr. Wells’ “ Anticipations.” 

MILITARY CRIME. 

Major Arthur Griffiths writes on “ Military Crime and 
its Treatment.” He mentions that such crime was most 
prevalent during the earlier part of the present war, and 
that that was owing to the lenient way in which it was 
treated. This lenient punishment was soon changed, 
and after a time offenders were sent home to convict 
and other prisons. The percentage of court-martial 
sentences for serious crimes diminishes steadily every 
year. 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock publishes the second instalment of 
his “ Religion and Science at the Dawn of the Twentieth 
Century.” This month he deals with Father Maher’s 
* Psychology,” but his treatment, though very interesting, is 
not suitable for quotation. The following are some of the 
problems dealt with :— 

The Religious Doctrine of Man stands or falls, not with 
the establishment of a difference between organic matter and 
inorganic, but with the establishment of a difference between 
animal life and human: the animal and human mind. The 
case of scientific monism, versus that of religious dualism. 


SHOOTING. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., writes on shooting, dealing 
with many sides of the sport. I quote the following 
paragraph :— 

It may be fairly said that the better the shot, the less the 
cruelty ; the worse the shot, the greater the cruelty; and, 
humanly speaking, no one ought to shoot until he can shoot 
well. The good shot—unless wickedly tempted by his pro- 
ficiency to fire very long shots—kills far more often than he 
wounds ; the bird flies into the centre of the charge. The bad 
shot, on the other hand, wounds as often as, perhaps more often 
than, he kills, for he catches the bird with the outside pellets, 
he hits it behind and below, and not in a vital spot. Moreover, 
he is more likely to misjudge distances ; or, on the off-chance 
of killing, to indulge in that gratuitous form of cruelty—the long 
shot. This comparison holds true, I verily believe, except 
when birds are coming at a terrific rate down wind; then, 
while the bad shot does not touch a feather, the good shot 
wounds a larger proportion than usual. 

MAETERLINCK AND JUSTICE. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, the Flemish mystic, writes an 
article of a dozen pages upon what he calls “The Mystery 
of Justice,” the essence of which is that there is no Provi- 
dence, that there is no justice in the universe outside 
ourselves, It is not in things, but in us, that the justice of 
things resides. We ascribe to the universe, to ar 
unintelligible eternal principle, a part that we play our- 
selves. When we say that justice, Heaven, Nature, or 
events are rising in revolt against us to punish or to 
avenge, it is in reality man who is using events to punish 
man, It is human nature that rises in revolt and human 
justice that avenges. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Hon. Mrs. Chapman writes on Madame de 
Sevigné. The editor, Mr. W. L. Courtney, examines 
Mr. Pinero’s “ Iris.” Mrs. Hugh Bell reviews “Sir 


Richard Calmady ” very eulogistically. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

I HAVE noticed elsewhere the one notable article in the 
National, and also the comments made by the editor 
upon the historical events of the month. 

THE REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 

Mr. Chamberlain having publicly announced that the 
proposal to reduce the representation of ireland is to be 
adjourned until the Session before the next General 
Election, it is hardly necessary to notice the article which 
Prof. A. V. Dicey contributes under the title of “The 
Due Representation of England.” He suggests that 
instead of giving England the thirty-five Members to 
which she is entitled in a directly proportional system of 
representation, we should leave the English Members 
unchanged, and reduce those of Ireland from 103 to 68 ; 
of Scotland from 72 to 68 ; and of Wales from 30 to 23. 
This would reduce the number of the Members of the 
House of Commons by 46, and it has about as much 
chance of being carried into law by this Ministry as any 
other of the fine-schemes which they have dangled before 
the eyes of the people. 

FURTHER LESSONS FROM THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

Sir Charles Warren continues his essay under this 
title. He declares that the Army is shackled with red- 
tape, and that the present system, by which no responsi- 
bility is fixed beforehand, and the Treasury is allowed to 
refuse the money demanded by the War Office, makes 
for failure, defeat, and disaster. He then goes on to dis- 
cuss the use of artillery-fire in modern war and the ques- 
tion of frontal attacks, gives a plan of Spion Kop, and 
discusses the lessons of that fatal tight, ending up by 
declaring that Lord Wolseley’s dictum in the “ Soldier’s 
Pocket-Book ”—that an officer in command who abandons 
his post as long as one-third of his garrison remains effec- 
tive should be shot—should be given out as an order. 

A NATIONAL INSURANCE AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

SCHEME. 

Mr. J. C. Haig suggests that instead of the State 
undertaking to provide old-age pensions for every- 
body, endeavours should be made to induce everybody 
to pay Is. 6d. a week from the time that they are twenty 
years of age, in return for which they could secure a life 
insurance policy of £120 payable at death, or £280 at 
the age of fifty-one, or if they wished to take it in cash, 
an old-age pension of 6s. a week for the rest of their lives. 
If the insurer began at thirty, he would pay Is. 7d. a 
week and draw his pension at the age of sixty, or if he 
paid 1s. 8d. a week when he was forty, he would draw a 
pension of 7s. gd. a week at the age of sixty-five. This 
is all very well, but the difficulty is to induce people to 
do it. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen writes a brief, amusing article, 
entitled “Did Shakespeare write Bacon?” Mr. A. 
Maurice Low descants upon the virtues of President 
Roosevelt. The author of “An Absent - minded 
War” sets forth the advantages of the canteen and 
mess society, by which a canteen would always be 
run on co-operative principles. Mr. G. C. S. Street 
solemnly admonishes those recreant Jews who wish to 
pass themselves off as Gentiles ; and Mr. Cripps explains 
how he would reform the House of Commons. 

i ee 


IN the Royal Magazine for November there is an 
interesting account of the Deaf and Dumb Church in 
West London, and its pastor, the Rev. F. W. Gilbey. 
Another paper is on the difficulties of deep-sea diving. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE Nineteenth Century for November is a capital 
number, with hardly a dull article in it, and with so many 
good ones that it is impossible to notice them as they 
deserve. 

THE NEW HARBOUR WORKS AT DOVER. 

The deputy chairman of the Dover Harbour Board 
gives a very interesting account of the new harbour 
works, by which it is hoped to make Dover the great port 
of call for all the German and American liners as well as 
many British lines. When the new works are com- 
pleted, the sea passage across the Channel will be 
reduced to less than an hour, so that only five and a-half 
hours will separate the capitals of England and France. 
The Channel steamers will ere long be able to come up 
close to the railway platform, so that the passengers can 
pass from pier to steamer as easily as they do at Calais. 
A first-class buffet for luncheons and dinners on the 
arrival and departure of every boat} will be provided. 
The harbour when complete will cost three and a-half 
millions sterling, and the works are to, be finished within 
Six years. 

CAN THE SEA BE FISHED OUT? 


Mr. R. B. Marston answers this question in the nega- 
tive. Every second in every month, in every day of the 
year, more fish are produced in the sea than all humanity 
combined could devour in the same time. Dr. Hjort has 
proved that there are great quantities of edible fish in the 
acean depths where it was believed that no fish could live. 
A year ago it was thought impossible that the young of 
cod, haddock, coal-fish, and whiting could live out in the 
open sea, but Dr. Hjort has demolished this theory and 
proved that there are many million times more young 
fish in the sea than we had any idea of. In his article 
he mentions two curious facts—one, that within the last 
year or two a countless army of octopuses has advanced 
along the northern coast of France, and has absolutely 
destroyed—for a time, at least—the crab and lobster 
fisheries. The other fact he mentions is that the annual 
harvest of the North Sea in fish is estimated at eight 
millions sterling, of which more than one-half is reaped 
by Englishmen. 

DID ELIZABETH STARVE HER SEAMEN ? 

Vice-Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, in a very interesting 
article surcharged with the knowledge of a naval expert 
and a historical student, triumphantly demolishes the 
calumnies printed by Mr. Godwin Smith and Mr. Froude 
as to the alleged parsimony of the great Queen. He 
points out that the scale of dietary of the seamen of the 
Elizabethan age was better than that of Queen Victoria. 
Her expenditure upon thevictualling department was more 
liberal than our own. The food no doubt went bad occa- 
sionally, but the art of preserving food was little understood 
in those days.’ As for the deficiency in powder, the 
English ships which went forth against the Armada had 
amore rounds per gun than the Spaniards, and almost, if 
not quite, as many as those which the authorities to-day 
consider to be quite sufficient. Just before the Armada 
the navy had been entirely re-armed with brass guns, the 
wages of the seamen had been increased three years 
before by fifty per cent. at one bound, and the sailors’ 
wages were higher than landsmen’s. As for the delay in 
the payment of sailors, it was nothing to that which the 
navy has known inlaterdays. Even inthe lastcentury some 
crews were unpaid for eleven, fourteen, and fifteen years 
atatime. Admiral Bridge concludes by declaring that 
Elizabeth’s administration compares favourably with that 
of any of her successors. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS LAW. 


Mr. Wilfranc Hubbard describes the law which has 
brought about the great exodus of religious orders of 
France, from the anti-clerical point of view. He regards 
the majority of the religious orders as sworn enemies of 
the State, whose one idea was to destroy the republic. 
He regards the action of M. Waldeck-Rousseau as a 
justifiable measure of self-defence. He thinks that the 
Jesuits practically admit in their parting manifesto that 
they are flying, not so much from the tyranny of the 
Government as from future subordination to the Bishops 
of the Catholic Church. The fact that so many religious 
orders have applied for authorisation, and remain 
in France proves that it would not have been impossible 
for many of those which are now scattered over Europe 
to have acquiesced in the inevitable. 


OMENS AT CORONATIONS. 


Mr. Charles Benham strings together a number of 
anecdotes of evil omens which accompanied the corona- 
tions of various ill-fated sovereigns and some who were 
not ill-fated. When Richard I. was crowned, a bat, 
in the middle of the bright part of the day, 
fluttered about the church round the King’s throne. 
Outside the church, as Richard of Devizes chronicles, a 
sacrifice of the Jews to their father, the devil, was com- 
menced in the City of London. The other cities and 
towns of the kingdom imitated the example of London, 
and with a like devotion despatched their bloodsuckers 
with blood to hell. King John hurried away from 
the ceremony without receiving the sacrament. 
When Edward II. was crowned there was such a 
throng that a knight was killed in the crush. When 
Charles I. was crowned an ‘earthquake shook the building 
when the Bishop was preaching, and the King himself, 
instead of wearing purple robes, was clad in white at the 
suggestion of Bishop Laud. When James II. was 
crowned the Champion of England stumbled and fell. 
The crown tottered on the King’s head, and the flag on 
the White Tower wastorn. King George II.’s coronation 
was so badly managed that the King sent to the Deputy 
Earl Marshal to complain, and received the delightful 
reply : “It is true, sire, that there has been some neglect, 
but I shall take care that next coronation shall be 
regulated in the exactest manner possible.” 


—“. 


The Revue Blanche. 

THE most important article in the Revue Blanche 
is one by M. Henri Dagan entitled “ Le Prolétariat 
Juif Mondial.” The article is a very comprehensive 
one, showing in detail the condition of the Jewish 
working class in every European country. The Jews, 
M. Dagan concludes, are essentially a race of poor men, 
the financial class representing only a small minority. 
What is more, M. Dagan shows very clearly that the 
reproach that Jews are unfitted for manual labour is a 
delusion, and it is, in’ particular, a delusion that Jews 
dislike agricultural pursuits. A very large proportion of 
the 5,700,000 Jews in Russia are engaged in manual 
toil; they are stonemasons, woodmen, dockers and 
farm hands. In thirteen Russian governments there are 
325 Jewish agricultural colonies. Roumania is, of course, 
the worst Jew-persecuting country in the world. Practi- 
cally all professions are closed to them, and even peddling 
is prohibited. Seventy-five per cent. of the factory hands 
in Roumania must be of Roumanian nationality, and as 
a consequence thousands of Jews have been deprived of 
a living and forced to emigrate. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE Monthly Review for November is as much above 
its average as some of the recent numbers have been 
below it. It opens with a translation of a little book by 
the late Ameer on Jehad, which is followed up by a very 
good article by Mr. Haldane on “ Education in Great 
Britain and Germany,” both of which are noticed else- 
where, as also Mr. Archer’s paper on the War. 

IRELAND AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

An anonymous writer who signs himself ‘‘ Stat Nominis 
Umbra,” passes in review the Irish policy of the present 
Government, and condemns it almost lock, stock, and 
barrel. The writer declares in substance that the 
Government has aggravated all the evils which it ought 
to have removed, and he is almost as dissatisfied with the 
policy of the Government in relation to University 
Education and Local Government. His net conclusion 
is that the condition of Ireland is in some respects worse 
than it was even in the time of Parnell, and distinctly 
worse than it was in 1895. The mainstays of our 
authority have been probably fatally weakened, aad all 
that is best in Irish opinion has fallen away from the 
Government. 

THE GOOD SIDE OF TAMMANY HALL. 

Mr. Sidney Brooks in a review of Gustavus Myer’s 
History of Tammany Hall, explains how it is that 
Tammany is able to hold its own in New York. He says 
that the secret of its internal efficiency is to be found in 
discipline and in its individual accountability. But its 
outside popularity is due to the fact that it is a club, a 
church, a centre of charity and beneficence. Tammany 
is good to the poor. It takes hold of the newly-arrived 
immigrant, watches over him, sometimes pays his rent 
or his doctor’s bills, gives him a start in trade, and makes 
him feel as any charitable society can that he has a chance 
in life. If he is hard up, Tammany will advance him 
money. If he is in difficulties with the police, Tammany 
will pull him through. If he is out of work, Tammany 
will find a job for him. Small wonder that to thousands 
and thousands Tammany is a sort of infinitely multiplied 
Santa Claus. 

THE PROSPECTS OF SOCIALISM IN ITALY. 

Signor L. Villari has a long but not very luminous 
paper upon “ Wealth, Poverty, and Socialism in Italy.” 
He admits that the Socialists have a very good primd 
facie case to show that there is urgent need for reform in 
the general corruption and illicit Government pressure 
which finds favour with the governing party. But he 
doubts whether the peasants really understand Socialistic 
theories, or sympathise with them, excepting so far as 
they use them against the landlords. The Socialists 
have made great progress in the large towns, but he 
thinks that they stray from the right path in demanding 
greater powers from the Government and in the develop- 
ment of class hatred. The Socialist Party in Italy is 
become a purely Parliamentary and political faction. 
It is being run by opportunism, and demoralised 
more or less by an unholy alliance with the clericals. 
Socialism, in spite of its great numerical increase, is 
already showing signs of weakness. 

THE MODERN THOROUGHBRED. 

There is a long and copiously illustrated article by Mr. 
T. A. Cook on “ The Past and Future of the Modern 
Thoroughbred.” The pictures are interesting, especially 
the last two, which bring into sharp relief the contrast 
between the way in which a race is painted by painters 
and the way in which it is photographed by an instan- 
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taneous camera. Among the many photographs with 
which the article is illustrated are those of Persimmon, 
Ladas, Bend Or, and Lord Roberts’s famous white Arab. 
Mr. Cook is rather despondent as to the present condition 
of the thoroughbred stock, which he attributes apparently 
to the extent to which betting has spoiled the Turf, and 
partly to the need for recruiting our exhausted stock by 
thoroughbreds reared in Australia and New Zealand. As 
the result of the present system, or no system, Mr. Cook 
thinks that while we may have the best racers in the 
world, it is doubtful whether we have still the best hacks, 
the best cavalry horses, the best coach horses, and the 
best hunters. 
WANTED—DEPUTY MOTHERS. 

Mr. Edward H. Cooper in an article entitled “The 
Nurseries of the Twentieth Century,” suggests that the 
evolution of modern society renders it necessary to create 
another provision—that of the deputy mother, the 
guardian with plenary powers, the mother’s help enlarged 
and glorified into a lady with authority over governesses, 
nurses, and dressmakers, with power to refuse the 
requests of aunts and to send the princess’s carriage 
empty away. This proposal applies only to the cases of 
intellectually or socially busy women who can afford to 
pay the salary required by a refined lady, with experience, 
resolute will, patience, and tact. 

MAXIME GORKI. 

Mr. R. Nisbet Bain gives an interesting account of the 
Russian author who chose the name of Maxime Gorki, 
which is the Russian for Maximus Bitter. It is only 
eight years ago since Gorki offered his first story, “ Makar 
Chudra,” to a newspaper in Tiflis, but in the eight years 
that have since elapsed he has made his name a house- 
hold word in Russia, and more criticisms have been 
devoted to him than to any other Russian writer, except 
Tolstoy. He is only thirty-three years of age, was 
born in Nishni Novgorod, lost his father and mother 
before he was nine years old, and set out to make 
his way in the world at a very early age. He 
wandered all over Russia, undergoing such priva- 
tions and sufferings that on one occasion he tried 
to!commit suicide. At last, after herding with rogues 
and vagabonds and tramps both in Europe and in Asia, 
he discovered his vocation, and gained recognition 
throughout Russia as a short story writer, who is the 
prose-poet of the pariah and the vagabond. He is a kind 
of Russian Rudyard Kipling of the outcast. Mr. Bain 
attributes the bitter note and Nietzscheianism of his 
writings to his dire experiences in his early youth. He 
says: “ Maxime Gorki emerged from ten years of horrible 
misery with the irritation of rage and resentment biting 
deeply into his soul, and the conviction that in this world 
at any rate might is always right and weakness always 
contemptible.” Mr. Bain follows up his article with a 
translation of Gorki’s first story. 





LIQUID fuel locomotives are the subject of an instruc- 
tive and interesting paper in Good Words by Mr. H. G. 
Archer. He describes how Mr. James Holden of the 
Great Eastern Railway made fuel of the waste tar from 
the compressed oil-gas used for lighting the passenger 
trains. These oil-fired locomotives are now used on the 
Belfast and Northern Counties line, on the South 
Eastern, on certain Russian and Austrian railways. The 
traction engines of the Rhodesia Transport Company 
burn liquid fuel; so will the road locomotives of our 
army transport department. The French submarines are 
provided with liquid fuel auxiliary engines. : 
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THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 

InN the Mew Liberal Review Stephen Gwynn reviews 
“Sir Richard Calmady” even more eulogistically than 
Mrs. Hugh Bell reviews it in the Fortnightly Review. 
Mr. Charles Edwards has an interesting and out-of-the- 
way article upon “Portugal and the Portuguese.” 
Portugal is now our very good ally, he says, but if there 
were any grave doubt of our supremacy upon the sea, the 
Portuguese would be very ready to throw in their lot 
with any other Power. - 

Mr. John Johnston, writing upon “The Colonies and 
the Navy,” suggests that the Colonies can best take their 
share by contributing directly to the cost of the Navy. 
Britain pays 15s. per head of her populat:on to maintain 
the Navy; Australia pays 7d. a head; Cape Colony 
1s, 7d. a head of the white population ; Canada nothing. 
Mr. Thomas McCall describes the ‘“ New Ulster Move- 
ment,” which has Mr. T. W. Russell as its head. He is 
very sympathetic with the demand for compulsory buying 
up of the landlords. 

Mr. W. Bleloch has a long article upon the “ Revenue 
Position in the Transvaal apart from the Mines.” He 
thinks that Sir David Barbour, in his report, under- 
estimated the possible financial resources of the new 
colony. Three years after the conclusion of peace, he 
thinks that 5 per cent. on the nominal capital of new 
companies, payable in shares, will bring in a quarter'‘of a 
million, 5 per cent. on the profits from investment would 
yield £100,000, death duties £200,000, while a tax on 
dynamite would bring in nearly half as much, This 
comes to a total of nearly £650,000 a year. 

Mr. Harold Tremayne, writing on “The Rural 
Exodus,” pleads for improved agricultural education, 
diminished railway rates, and better houses for labourers, 
more gardens and small holdings, the development of 
town industries in country districts, and the promotion 
of co-operation among farmers. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE first four articles in the Contemporary Review are 
noticed: elsewhere. The others are a somewhat mixed 
lot. Captain Cairne’s paper on “ The Future of Drill” is 
too technical to be generally interesting. A Russian 
publicist, who writes on “The Austro-Russian Agree- 
ment,” scarcely fills two pages with a statement that 
leaves us very little wiser at the end than at the beginning. 
So far as we can make head or tail of it, his article 
amounts to a suggestion that Count Lamsdorf will not 
renew the Austro-Russian arrangement made by Prince 
Lobanoff, although he has plans not less ambitious than 
those to which Lobanoff gave birth. But of what these 
plans are a Russian publicist says nothing. 

Mr. J. H. Harley’s paper on ‘‘ The New Social Demo- 
cracy” is also somewhat unsatisfactory. Mr. Ernest 
Newman writes on “ English Music and Musical Criti- 
cism.” He thinks that our music-hall critics are a very 
poor lot, and he concludes his paper with a reflection 
that in the next ten years we may have a vigorous 
contemporary school of English music, hampered and 
impeded by a music-hall criticism fifty or sixty years 
behind the times. There is a long article by Richard 
Heath on “ Protestantism in France.” Mr. Heath says 
that the broad fact is that the Protestant spirit has the 
confidence of the French people, while they are indifferent 
to Protestantism as an organised religion. 

Mr. Fred. T. Jane protests against the prevalent 
sentiment that destroyers must be made perfectly safe. 
He asserts that the danger has been exaggerated, and 
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that “damn danger” is the right motto ‘or a destroyer 
flotilla. ©The only other article is Mr. Patrick Geddes’ 
bright and suggestive dissertation upon the Glasgow 
Exhibition. He notes as a significant fact that France 
and Russia were the Powers which contributed most to 
the success of the Exhibition, while Germany and the 
United States did nothing at all. Mr. Geddes discourses 
more suo upon the political and social lessons which 
tie iixaibition is calculated to teach. 
—_—_—+~o—— 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

THE World's Work is as interesting and as admirably 
illustrated as usual. Mr. William Smythe describes 
“The Blooming of a Sahara—the Reclaiming of the 
Salt Desert of the Extreme South West ”—that is the 
Colorado Desert. The methods by which this desert is 
being reclaimed Mr. Smythe describes in an interesting 
paper. Irrigation, of course, is the chief, the channels of 
dried up streams being used as canals. The result is an 
immediate upspringing of tropical vegetation. An 
article by Mr. C. Lockhart, “ Opening the Riches of the 
Andes,” deals with a cognate subject. Mr. Lockhart 
describes the construction of the railway from Guayaquil 
to Quito. This railway is being built by Mr. Archer 
Harman, in a very difficult country. Mr. Sydney Brooks 
writes on Russia as a Great Power, without saying any- 
thing original. He is wrong, however, when he says 
that the Russian censure is stricter to-day than it ever 
was before. 

THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC, 

The most interesting article in the number, however, is 
Mr. R. E. Phillips’ description of the George Junior 
Republic, which was established at Freeville, N.Y., in 
1895 for delinquent children. The republic of children is 
an entirely self-contained community, who make their 
own laws, elect their own officers, and work out their 
own questions of money matters and punishment. The 
children have to work to pay their way, and as they are 
not allowed to escape, work is an obligation upon all. 
Offenders are tried by a Court of Children, and punished 
by fine or confinement to the workhouse, appeal to elders 
being, however, allowed. Both boy and girl delinquents 
are sent to this novel reformatory, and associate there on 
equal terms. Mr. Phillips says that, though most of the 
inmates of this institution were convicted of serious 
offences, after leaving it nearly all have turned out well. 


——_+ 


The Westminster Review. 

ONE of the articles most likely to be heard of in the 
November issue is Mr. P. Barry’s on South African 
financial reorganisation, which, with Mr. White’s tuber- 
culosis problem, has been quoted elsewhere. 

The Bishop of Liverpool is dealt with very faithfully by 
Mr. D. O’Brien for his lordship’s extraordinary letter 
about the Boers. i 

“The Cobden Club against Free Trade” is the scare 
title of an unsigned paper which is intended to show that 
the Cobden Club does not extend its crusade against 
monopolies to the monopoly in land. The writer endorses 
Mr. H. W. Lucy’s forecast that the Government will go 
to the country on the cry of “ Fair Trade.” 

“Mars and his Paymaster” is an interesting his- 
torical survey by Mr. A. M. Stevens of the way soldiers 
have been paid. 

Mr, E. A, Parkyn, writing on “ Oratory,” indicates 
three points before the orator: /1) To understand and 
express ; (2) to please ; (3) to stir the emotions. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE chief articles in the October number deal with the 
late Empress Frederick and the Paralysis of Parliament, 
and are noticed elsewhere. 


THE PLAGUE AND THE RAT AND THE FLEA. 


A valuable survey of the history, nature, and distribu- 
tion of the plague, which is illustrated with two instructive 
maps, offers a striking example of the world-wide strategy 
of modern sanitary science. After a comprehensive 
summary, the writer says :— 


All these facts lead to a hypothesis which must have been 
crystallising in many minds during the last few years, namely, 
that the plague is primarily a disease of rats, and only 
secondarily a human disease. ..... Men have caught it 
from handling dead rats, or from going to live in houses where 
rats had died, as in certain Indian villages, and occasionally, it 
is thought, through the intermediate link of cats, But there 
is still another way, which some think the commonest, by 
which the rat plague may pass to men, namely, by fleas. 
These pests abound on the bodies of rats, which, as is the 
custom of parasites, they desert after the death of their hosts. 


The reviewer, after recalling how the bacillus of the 
plague was discovered during the outbreak in Hong Kong 
in 1894 by Dr. Kitasato, a Japanese expert sent over by 
the Mikado to investigate, gives no hope of the plague 
being stamped out in the East. His only consolation is 
that ‘‘ great and destructive epidemics of plague do not 
occur except in the midst of filth, overcrowding, poverty, 
and all those conditions which we term insanitary.” 


NORTH AND SOUTH POLE, 


A very instructive discussion of past and possible 
exploration of the South Pole is started in view of the 
British and German Antarctic expeditions. The contrast 
between the two poles is thus concisely stated :— 


At the South Pole, then, there is a continent completely cut 
off from the more northerly land masses by an ocean in which 
the soundings indicate that the shallowest water exceeds two 
geographical miles in depth. At the North Pole there is a deep 
sea almost completely cut off from the great oceans by a ring of 
continental land, the Arctic Sea being separated from the Pacific 
by a submarine barrier on which the depths are less than 100 
fathoms, and from the Atlantic by a similar submarine barrier 
on which the depths are less than 400 fathoms. 


Towards the close of the article the Russian Admiral 
Makaroff is cited as saying that both expeditions are half 
acentury behind the times, and as urging the use of 
great icebreakers like the Ermack in polar research. 
The reviewer suggests that the Tsar might send the 
Ermack to the Antarctic seas next season. 


WILL NOVELS LAST? 


A paper on Charlotte Mary Yonge touching on her 
prospects of literary immortality asks “ whether the novel 
is destined to be a permanent form of literature ” :— 


As we know it, it has hardly been in existence long enough 
for us to say how this will be. At present the indications are 
rather unfavourable. The novelists of the eighteenth century 
are, we suspect, a good deal more talked about than read. Scott 
still holds his own with young people of the educated classes, 
and publishers seem to find it worth while to bring out new 
editions of him ; yet somehow, if one finds anyone reading one 
of the Waverley novels, it is usually in one of the older edi<‘ons, 
Tke romance may stay; but the manners of one generation so 
soon become obsolete to its successors that the novel of manners 
quickly becomes difficult reading. Those will probably last 
longest which are based on the broadest and healthiest views of 
human nature, rather than on studies of its more morbid con- 
ditions or strained points of casuistry. 
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THE GREATEST OF WELSH POETS. 

“A Welsh poet of Chaucer’s day” is Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, whom George Borrow pronounced to be “ one of 
the some half-dozen really great poets,” and whom the 
reviewer describes as the first and greatest of the Welsh 
bards of the Renaissance. With all his amorous verse, 
says the writer, 

Nature, after all, was his real mistress. It was her moods and 
caprices that above all things he loved to study, and her voice 
it was that ever held him in instant and inevitable spell. 
Herein, indeed, lies Dafydd’s distinction, standing as he does 
well-nigh without kinsman among all the poets of the Middle 
Ages in the freshness, the freedom, the wild and frolicsome 
delight of his intercourse with nature. 

IS SCOTLAND DOOMED? 

An article on the origin of modern Scotland ends with 
this blending of fact and forecast :— 

In the opening year of the twentieth century Scotland appears, 
from the census returns and the success of an Exhibition which 
has an assured “surplus” as large as her entire revenue at the 
time of the Union, more energetic, prosperous and hospitable to 
strangers within her gates than ever before in her history. But 
the threatened exhaustion of the Scottish coalfields hangs like a 
dark shadow over the future ; and Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the 
latest and most generous of Scottish millionaires, has prophesied 
that the ‘‘ old country ” is destined to become the playground of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

A BLACK LOOK-OUT FOR HUNGARY, 

The national conflict in Austria-Hungary leads the 
reviewer to advise the nations of Austria, and above all 
the Germans, to remember that they are Austrians first, 
and their Fatherland a living necessity. Hungarians are 
pictured as “storming along” on the road to absolute 
independence. That is their goal ; but, says the reviewer, 
it will lead to “the utter annihilation of Hungary” :— 

The day of Hungary’s independence will be the day of revolu- 
tion for the nations subjugated by her: from that day will date 
the beginning of her downfall. 

A most instructive map shows the distribution of peoples 
and languages in Austria and in Hungary. 

The other articles are of less general interest, that on 
the revolt against orthodox economics being distinctly 
disappointing. 


onenQGGu 


Leisure Hour. 


MIss GERTRUDE BACON begins in the November 
Leisure Hour what promises to be a very interesting 
series of papers on the Coastwise Lights of England. 
She tells the story of the guardians of the Scilly Isles, 
notably the Bishop Light, which is exposed to the full 
brunt of the Atlantic storms as they sweep in from 
4,000 miles of open ocean. 

Mr. T. H. S. Escott recalls conversations he had with 
the late Bishop Westcott in the Hebrides thirty years 
ago, and hazards the assertion :—‘‘ Of all modern 
teachers there is probably more of likeness between 
Browning and Westcott than in the case of any two 
others.” 

That the Habsburgs have dared to marry beneath 
them before recent times is shown in Mr. A, Ridgway’s 
story of Philippine Welser, daughter of a master weaver 
of Augsburg, whose beauty won at first sight the heart 
and soon after the hand of Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Austria, son of the King of Hungary and nephew of 
Charles V. This romantic episode occurred during the 
meeting of the Diet which gave the Augsburg Confession 
to the world. 

The Leisure Hour is, in fact, full of good things. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

THE Edinburgh Review for October is not very 
interesting, and with the exception of the paper on 
“Party Politics and the War,” which I have noticed 
elsewhere, contains no articles of actual interest. The 
number opens with a paper on “The French Expedition 
to Egypt in 1798,” the text of which is the French work 
written by Captain de la Jonquiére. 

THE ATTRACTIONS OF ROME. 

An article on “Rome and the Novelists” offers 
the following explanation of the attractiveness of 
Catholicism :— 

Every observant traveller in India and China has been struck 
by many and close analogies to the rites and practices of the 
Roman and Eastern Churches. Monks, ascetics, hermits, 
penitents, priests, altars, sacrifices, incense, lights, processions, 

ilgrimages, rosaries, chants, wayside shrines, acts ‘for the 

nefit of departed souls—all these are branches of that tree of 
universal religion which has its roots deep in the heart of man. 
The Christian religion, vitalised by the primary ideas of the 
Incarnation, retributive immortality of the soul, and charity, 
and nerved by a great ecclesiastical organisation, took over from 
the ancient world and from the East the inheritance of these 
universal forms. The sixteenth century reformers cut away all 
this natural outgrowth, and left almost bare the stem of the tree. 
By force of will and reason some races, Arabs and Teutons, 
have been able to dispense with most of the Nature religion ; 
but it is by an effort, and in all effort there is pain. The return 
to the natural universal religion is thus for so many people the 
return to repose. This religion was not made by the will and 
reason of man, but was born of the needs of his heart, and 
therefore appeals strongly to his affections. 


THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. 


An article on “The Macedonian Problem and its 
Factors” deals with the complex question of the future 
of that country. The only Power that gains by the 
internal disunion of Macedonia and the jealousy of Russia 
and Austria is Turkey. The Greek propaganda in 
Macedonia is carried on mainly by means of education. 
Their schools flourish everywhere. The Greeks have 
therefore an intellectual superiority, and they hold in 
their hands the greater part of the commerce and industry 
of the country. The Bulgarian agitators prefer terrorism 
as an instrument. The rivalry between Greeks and 
‘ Bulgarians is, however, only one element in Macedonia’s 
union :— 

The struggle between Greek and Bulgarian in the middle 
zone of Macedonia finds its counterpart in a similar struggle 
between Bulgarian and Servian in the north, and between 
Servian and Albanian in the north-west, while still further to 
the west the latter maintains an equally lively feud with the 
Montenegrins. How this war of races will end it would be 
hazardous to prophesy. They all aspire to supremacy, and they 
all, each according to their means and lights, work keenly for 
the acquisition pf proselytes. 

CONSUMPTION AND ITS CURE, 


“The Fight against Consumption” is chiefly devoted 
to insistence upon the fact that dirt, bad air, and insani- 
tary buildings are the chief cause of consumption, which 
is therefore easily preventible. I quote the following 
paragraph :— 

Much of the prevailing ill-health of towns depends on the 
presence of an immense number of particles of dust, both 
organic and inorganic, in the air breathed. At Montsouris 
Observatory the number of microbes in a cubic metre was 
found to be seventy-five, in the Rue de Rivoli 750, in rooms 
about eight times and in hospitals twelve times as many as in 
the open air. The curves of mortality in different’ places 
correspond to a great extent with those for the number of 
microbes, _Qne gramme of dust from rooms contained 
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2,100,000 germs. Experiments in London showed very large 
increases whenever the dust of aroom or hospital was stirred, and 
the number falling on one square foot per minute in the Naturat 
History Museum was raised on Whit Monday from 196, to 1,662. 
In a railway carriage containing four persons, with a window 
partly open, there fell the enormous number of 3,120 per 
minute. In a full third-class carriage, with windows closed, as 
they generally are in winter, this figure would be greatly. 
exceeded, 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Professor Courthope’s “Life in Poetry and Law in 
Taste” is the subject of another article. There is an 
article upon “Russian Music,” one on “ The Scandi- 
navian Novel,” and another on “ The Glasgow School of 
Painting.” 

——<$ Oe 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

THE Pall Mall Magazine is an excellent number this 
month. The article on the Boer Prisoners in Bermuda 
and the Invasion of England are noticed separately. Dr. 
Nansen contributes an article on Polar exploration, Arctic 
and Antarctic. In answer to the frequent question, 
“What’s the good of it?” Dr. Nansen says that for 
scientific purposes nothing can be more important. A. 
complete knowledge of the Polar regions is indispensable 
to the proper understanding of the laws governing the 
most important of the earth’s physical phenomena, and 
for the solution of many problems connected with its 
history. “There is no branch of natural science which 
does not present fundamental problems whose solutior 
can be sought for only in the Antarctic regions. To solve 
these problems it is necessary to spend not merely the 
summer months, but a year or two in the Polar regions.” 
It may be interesting to show exactly how many Polar 
expeditions are at present out or in contemplation :— 


(a) ARcrIc, 





NATIONALITY, Date or DEPARTURE, SHIP. 

WIAD ee ees (aes 1901, Summer 
Norwegian (Sverdrup) Three years ago Fram. 
American (Robert Peary) ... Three years ago Windward. 
American (Baldwin- 

Ziégler) 1901 America. 

(6) ANTARCTIC. 

British (Commander R. 

P. Seott)..:. 1901, Autumn Discovery. 





German (Drygalski) oe 1901, Autumn 
(c) IN CONTEMPLATION, 


Canada (Bernier) Arctic — 
Scotch (Bruce) ... ... Antarctic ee —— 
Swedish (Nordenskidld) AMtarcie, see 





Mr. Frank Rinder gives a number of curious facts 
about “ Bookhunting as a Business,” a profitable business, 
too, for anyone with a sufficiently keen literary nose. 
The prices of nearly all old and rare books and editions 
are going up. A single leaf of Caxton is now worth £4 
or £5. Stevensonia and Kiplingiana, however, are 


hazardous, “ and those who sold their possessions in this: 


kind months ago are to be congratulated.” Mr. William 
Archer contributes a delightful conversation which he 
had with Professor Masson on the subject of literature 
and the present paucity of great writers. 


BPP III III 


ANARCHY and Culture is the title of an incisive paper 
by Dr. William Barry in the English Illustrated. “Mr. 
Arnold who detested Anarchy thought to heal it by 
Culture.” But, the writer argues, we have since learned 
= aaspaara is a literary disease, a product of cultured 
minds, 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for October is hardly as 
interesting as usual, and none of its articles require special 
notice. The number opens with a paper entitled “ Con- 
gress and Anarchy,” by Mr. S. C. T. Dodd, who, writing 
from a lawyer’s point of view, points out that Congress 
has power to make attempts upon the life of the President 

unishable by death. A more philosophic article is that 
of Mr. Charles Johnston, who points out that Anarchy 
cannot be cured by repression. The immigrants from 
the less prosperous European countries form the hotbed 
of Anarchism, and the lesson from that is that only by 
improving the condition of the people can Anarchism be 
extirpated. 

LABOUR AND LIBERTY. 

Archbishop Ireland, writing on “ Personal Liberty and 
Labour Strikes,” shows his sympathies very plainly :— 

The duty of*the State in presence of strikes is clear and 
imperative. It is to protect personal liberty in all cases and at 
all costs. The entire authority of the State should, if necessary, 
be put in motion to protect the liberty of a single citizen, 
whether that citizen be one who refuses to work or one who 
desires to work. The State ascertains the will of the citizen in 
this regard, and then extends over it the shield of law. The 
law should be uniform for all and universal in its application 
without regard to person, position, or class, ‘* The duty of the 
public in trade disputes,” once said Lord Derby, ‘‘is to make 
aring and see fair play.” The law should mercilessly put down 
intimidation and violence whencesoever they come. Its action 
should always be directed towards the freedom of the individual, 
be he workman or employer, unionist or free labourer. The 
refusal or the failure of the State to repress and punish violations 
of personal liberty is the introduction of anarchy. 

MORE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

Mr. W. D. McCracken returns to the 
Christian Science. He asks :— 

But what influence can criticism exert upon substantial facts ? 
The simplest case of healing through Christian Science over- 
turns all the objections which a doubting mind can muster in 
array. Sincere searchers after the truth are accepting the 
overwhelming testimony of Christian Scientists. Looking ahead, 
they see a gradual and glorious conquest of sin and sickness. 
They also see a wonderful readjustment of the relations of men. 
The whole spectacle of these false relations between mortals is a 
mere spectacle and nothing more. The greed, envy, hatred and 
tevenge which mark these relations and set individuals and 
nations at variance with each other are produced in the last 
analysis by a stupendous fraud called fear, Fear is the stimulus 
which prompts mortals to trample upon each other where there 
is room for all, to rob each other when there is more than 
enough for all. Fear and its progeny fill the hospitals, prisons 
and insane asylums. Fear of what? Fear of want, fear of death, 

THE MUNICIPAL PROBLEM. 

There are four articles dealing with “ Vital Phases of 
Modern City Government.” The most interesting is that 
of Mr. Frank Moss on “The National Danger from 
Police Corruption,” from which it appears that things in 
New York have improved little of late years. Mr. W. L. 
Hawley writes on “The Strength and Weakness of 
Tammany Hall.” Mr. Hawley mentions that of the 
thirty-five district leaders of Tammany, an average of 
oat are Irish Catholics, the others being Germans and 

ews. 


defence of 


OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. Clinto Dawkins gives a very lucid description of 
the growth of “ The Egyptian Public Debt.” Professor 
York Powell writes on “ The Alfred Centenary of 1901.” 
Perhaps the best—though least quotable—article in the 
number is Mr. W. D. Howells’ review of an Italian book 
on humour. 
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THE FORUM. 

THE Forum for October opens with an article by Mr. 
H. L. West on the late President McKinley, which I have 
quoted from elsewhere. I have also noticed elsewhere 
Mr. A. G. Robinson’s paper on “The South Africa of 
To-morrow,” and Mr. R. E. C. Long’s upon the “ Colonisa- 
tion of Siberia.” But the majority of the articles in the 
Forum deal as usual with questions of exclusively 
American interest. 

THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION, 

Professor Darius H. Pingrey writes on “ The Decadence 
of Our Constitution,” his point being that there has been 
a constant decay in the authority of the Constitution 
owing to the amendments of the Supreme Court. 

THE PARIS BOURSE, 

Mr. E. Friend writes a rather interesting article under 
this heading, panegyrising the Bourse as follows :— 

France’s respect for the Bourse is not less real because it is 
unacknowledged. This hidden esteem is quite conceivable. 
Frenchmen have a good memory, and in their heart of hearts 
they are not ungrateful. They remember what the Exchange 
did for the country when appearances indicated that Germany 
had crushed France out of all political significance. When 
Paris was still smoking from the shells of the outside and the 
firebrands of the inside enemy, the strong members of the Bourse 
were busy with a plan of financial restitution. When other 
nations had lost all hope of France’s retrievement, the Exchange 
demonstrated its faithinthe country. On the darkest day of that 
dark period subscriptions were opened—in the corridor facing the 
Rue Réaumur—for the bonds that covered Germany’s severe 
exactions and for the obligations that made for a renaissance of 
the capital. The first and largest subscribers to the five- 
milliard.loan were the agents de change and the coulissiers. There 
is another thing which the Frenchman has in mind. He knows 
that whatever the Government. whatever the political aspect, 
the Bourse never dissembles. The market will not lie. The 
quotation list is incorruptible. The roster of prices has never 
been an obsequious courtier to this or that régime. Just as 
Rochefort, Drumont, Guérin, and Millevoye hate the Bourse, 
so have all radical despots looked askance at that institution. 
Force and persuasion have not controlled the lists, and the 
influence of intrigue has ever been fleeting. 

EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. David Kinley writes upon “European Feeling 
towards the United States.” He traces the develop- 
ment of the old feeling of European superiority into what 
he considers a feeling of dislike and envy which the 
European peoples feel for America. It is to be hoped, 
however, that European writers do not adopt as intolerant 
a tone towards America as Mr. Kinley. adopts towards 
Europe. The Germans, he says, are the most conceited 
and overbearing race in existence, the French are 
nonentities, the Russians behave with duplicity, and the 
British have behaved with arrogance and ill-will. The 
Americans, he says, stand for the Open Door, and the 
Russians for exclusiveness, which will be pleasant news 
for manufacturers who import goods to America. In 
spite of all this, however, Mr. Kinley pleads for a union 
of forces between England and America, admitting that 
we are getting over our “ arrogance and ill-will.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. H. Boutell writes on the “American National 
Debt,” Mr. A. M. Low on “ Labour and Law in England.” 
My. A. Watkins deals with “ The Outlook for Public 
Ownership.” 





THE feature of the November Gir/’s Realm is a long 
illustrated interview with Maude Goodman, perhaps the 
most popular English lady artist. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

THE October number contains several very topical 
articles. Mr. George Ethelbert Walsh’s account of some 
recent American industrial consolidations gives short 
sketches of the more prominent millionaires who control 
the great Steel Trust. 

ORGANISING GENIUSES. 

Mr. Morgan is described as a Titan of finance. “He 
was known by his associates as a reconstructor rather 
than a destroyer of property.” In this he showed a 
marked contrast to the old railroad kings, whose policy 
was, first, to ruin a road, and then secure control of it at 
a nominal figure. Mr. Morgan took hold of old proper- 
ties that had been disabled, and built them up again. 
Mr. Walsh considers that Andrew Carnegie’s success 
is due in no small measure to being able to find the right 
man for the right position. He and H. C. Frick formed 
a most masterful team. 

FROM STAKE DRIVER TO PRESIDENT. 

Another of his young men was Charles M. Schwab. 
Describing his wonderful career, Mr. Walsh says :— 

Charles M. Schwab, the president of the steel ‘‘ trust,” is also 
a protégé of Carnegie. He began his engineering career as stake 
driver in the engineering corps of the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, and finally became chief engineer of the Homestead 
steel plant. Carnegie took kindly to the energetic young fellow, 
and soon learned to rely upon him with the utmost confidence. 
From one position to another he was advanced until he became 
superintendent of the Homestead plant. Having risen from the 
ranks of the workmen, he knew their methods and aspirations 
better than most men, and he succeeded in establishing a more 
cordial relationship between employees and employer than ever 
before existed. He was careful and exacting in his management 
of the mills, but he dealt with the men so well that they all 
liked him. In 1896 he was made president of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, and was in full charge of it during its most 
prosperous era. 

It was his personal association with the workmen that won for 
him decisions from the labour unions and disaffected men which 
could not be obtained by any other plants. He met the men at 
their own amusements, encouraged them by offering premiums 
and rewards for faithful work, and won their goodwill and 
support in numberless similar ways. His rise in the industrial 
world has been unprecedented, and as president of the United 
States Steel Corporation he receives the largest salary of any 
man in the-world.. Not only this, but he is one of the youngest 
of presidents of great corporations, having not yet passed his 
fortieth birthday. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF COMBINATION. 

Of the huge combinations and trusts themselves Mr. 
Walsh says. :— 

This new principle in American industrial life has completely 
revolutionised past conditions. Small and unprofitable shops, 
factories, and mills are being abandoned, and the new, modern, 
and profitable ones are being enlarged and perfected. Central- 
isation of energy and talent, as well as of capital, is thus 
increasing the quality and quantity of the output. All this 
great change is being effected without great revolutions in public 
opinion or change in the smooth course of business, The 
movement is the natural outcome of the conditions of the time, 
and, so far, it has created little actual injury to any ; but what 
the future may reveal is something that is beyond prediction 
to-day. 

THE NEWER NEW YORK. 

Mr. George B. Clark writes upon some of the engin- 
eering problems of Greater New York, which is being 
rapidly altered almost beyond recognition to a Newer 
New: York. - The rapid transit subway is the greatest 
system in the world. It will cost £8,000,000. Says 
Mr. Clark :— 


When completed the new subway tunnel will represent one of 
the wonders of modern municipal development. Not Babylon 
with its wonderful hanging gardens, nor Rhodes with its gigantic 
Colossus spanning its harbour, nor Rome with all its splendid 
viaducts, military roads, or mammoth triumphal arches, ever 
spent this amount of money for a single improvement. 


Tunnels under the Hudson and the East River will 
before long eclipse even this undertaking. A new bridge 
between Brooklyn and New York is in course of con- 
struction, and will serve with its older sister, the famous 
Brooklyn bridge, to relieve the congested traffic which 
for ever flows between Brooklyn and Manhattan. Two 
more bridges over the East River are planned, and 
several plans are under consideration for the spanning of 
the Hudson River. The article is illustrated by photos 
which give a good idea of the twenty-eight and twenty- 
nine storeyed buildings running up to 350 and 380 fect. 
The spire of Trinity Church near by is 284 feet high ! 


—_——e——— 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 
THE October number contains an interesting article 
by Mr. Sprague upon the problem of Rapid Transit in 
London, which is noticed elsewhere. 


THE ENGINEERING INDEX. 

The editors of the magazine announce the early 
publication of a great quinquennial volume of “ The 
Engineering Index.” The book has been in continuous 
preparation by the staff of this magazine since 1896, and 
it covers the five closing years of the nineteenth century. 
It embraces all branches of engineering and indexes, and 
describes over 35,000 important articles and papers. 
Perhaps an equally important announcement made by 
the editors is that they are in a position to supply any of 
the articles, drawings, etc., referred to in the index. The 
index will be invaluable for engineers, but unless it were 
thus supplemented its value would be very much 
curtailed. The volume is being published during 
October for 30s. net. 


JAPANESE COPPER MINES. 


Mr. Edwin G. Adams contributes an illustrated article 
upon the immensely wealthy copper mines of Ashio in 
Japan. He says :— 

The mines are entirely under Japanese management, and 
furnish an excellent example of the progress these people have 
made in the arts as well as of the willingness and ability of the 
native workmen to use new tools. The mine officials are most 
courteous to visitors furnished with proper letters of introduction, 
and the trip is to be recommended. 

The mines are situated about 10; miles south-west of 
Nikko, and are rather difficult of access. They are 
owned and operated by Mr. Fumkawa Ichibei, of Tokyo, 
and their output has now reached the remarkable figure 
of 6,000 tons yearly :— 

The total number of persons employed in various services at 
the mines and furnaces is about 10,000, and these with their 
families make up a small city of 17,000, Of these 75 per cent. 
have been born on the spot, as were their fathers and grand- 
fathers, and some have never seen beyond the red hills which close 
in the village and mines, They are cared for by the proprietor, 
fed, and sent to school until twelve years of age. The village 
has a well-equipped hospital at which the operatives and 
their families are tended without charge. The copper output of 
Japan in 1894 was about 20,000 tons, which places Japan next 
to the United States, Spain, Portugal, and Chili as a copper 
producer. 

The magazine contains several more technical articles 
and the usual review of the engineering Press throughout 
the world. 
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THE REvIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


THE Nouvelle Revue is gradually obtaining a foremost 
place among the French reviews owing to its determina- 
tion to cater for the general rather than the exclusively 
literary and political public. Of almost painful interest 
to the French public at large, and for the matter of that 
to readers of other nations, is Dr. Tabary’s striking paper, 
entitled “‘ Tuberculosis : the New Social Danger.” Con- 
sumption, formerly considered a peculiarly British danger, 
now carries off, among the nations, a larger proportion of 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, the deaths due to tuber- 
culosis amounting in France to 150,000 every year. 
Whereas certain diseases, notably the plague and leprosy, 
have to all intents and purposes disappeared, consymp- 
tion is increasing rapidly. A brief but instructive account 
of many so-called cures which have been tried during the 
last hundred years forms not the least valuable portion 
of the article. 

' Dr. Tabary devotes some space to the Open Air Cure ; 
he seems to have been completely converted tothis method 
ofcombating consumption by having seen the results, and 
even the cures, brought about by a more or less long 
sojourn in one of the many open-air sanatoria which are 
now to be found all over the Continent. He points out 
that in Germany alone the prevalence of sanatoria, 
including the State hospitals of the kind founded for the 
benefit of the very poor, have immensely reduced the 
early mortality from consumption, and in this connection 
he gives some figures dealing with the sanatorium of 
Dannenfelds, where out of a hundred patients—all work- 
men—treated between the months of September, 1893, 
and March, 1899, twenty-one were entirely cured, sixteen 
were sufficiently cured to be able to go back to work, 
twelve have become half-timers, fifteen left before the end 
of the treatment, twenty-five became neither better nor 
worse, four died, three are still under treatment, and four, 
after having been discharged as cured, were compelled to 
renew the treatment. France is a long way behind 
Germany. 

GIANTS AND DWARFS. 


M. Caye, apparently inspired by the eccentric indi- 
vidual who left the town of Rouen a sum of over 
£100,000, in order that there might be given each year a 
prize of 100,000 francs to “ A pair of married giants, in 
order to assist the regeneration of the human race,” 
contributes an amusing article concerning giants and 
dwarfs. He lays down certain general principles, not- 
ably, that from the point of view of height, the smallest 
peoples are the Esquimaux, the Laps, the Negritos, and 
the Akkas of mid-Africa. North America, England, 
Prussia, Sweden, Poland, Manchuria, and China count 
among their peoples the tallest members of the human 
race ; very tall men and women are also to be found 
among the Patagonians. On more than one occasion 
there have been rumours that skeletons far surpassing the 
usual height of modern man have been discovered amid 
pre-historic remains, but these stories are not sub- 
stantiated. : 

M. Caye, however, admits that the world has seen 
Many real giants, quite a number of these having 
attained the extraordinary height of 12 feet. Such a 
giant was Maximilian Miller, who flourished in the 
Seventeenth century ; then there is a legend concerning a 
Native of Rouen who certainly would have been eligible 
for the town prize, for he measured over 10 feet ; and 
m the Munich Museum is the skeleton of a man who 
Must have measured 11 feet. More recently—in fact, 
some twenty years ago—Paris was visited by a Chinaman 


a 
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named Chang, who was just seven feet tall; while 
thirteen years ago an even taller Austrian also excited 
much interest among the Parisians. The tallest modern 
giantess was considerably over eight feet, but she died 
young. Somewhat shorter is a pretty Swiss girl, 
Catherine Brockner, who is rather over seven feet. 

Curiously enough, the parents of giants are generally 
of a normal size, and it is quite usual for a giant to have 
a number of brothers and sisters who are of normal 
height. What is stranger still is that the children of a 
giant and giantess are generally both small and delicate, 
and oftener than not there is no issue of such a marriage. 
Frederick the Great formed a regiment of giants, no man 
being less than seven feet in height, and then compelled 
a certain number of them to wed giantesses, but the 
results were not as satisfactory as he had hoped. 

Nowadays a dwarf is comparatively rarely seen ; but 
in the Middle Ages children were artificially stunted, for 
every Court had its corps of dwarfs. In 1556 a Roman 
Cardinal offered his friends a banquet, and on each 
guest—thirty-four in number—waited a dwarf. Not till 
Louis XIV.’s reign did “the King’s dwarf” disappear 
from the French Court, never to return. In Russia 
dwarfs were at one time held in high honour, and the sister 
of Peter I. gave a great /é¢e in honour of the Empire’s 
“little people.” Sixty accepted her invitation, and they 
arrived at her palace in fifteen miniature carriages, each 
drawn by six tiny ponies. 

Of modern dwarfs, the most noted, General Tom 
Thumb and his wife, are said to have earned over 
£100,000 by showing themselves to a curious public. 
Paulina Murstas, who only measured five inches when 
she was born, and who at the age of seven was only a 
foot high, is mentioned ; and a certain Russian dwarf, 
who though only three feet tall has an important post in 
the Russian Civil Service, and is married to a lady dwarf. 
A Moscow doctor, some ten years ago, was able to make 
a close study of a dwarf family. The father and mother 
were of normal size, but of their nine children eight were 
dwarfs ; they all stopped growing at the age of four. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The place of honour in the second October number is 
given to a touching and vivid account by that veteran, 
the late Jules Simon, of the eventful Fourth of 
September, which saw the outbreak of the Commune, The 
historical student will find in it much that is worth noting. 
M. Jadot contributes a long account of the relations 
between this country and Germany,. pointing out that 
the Germany Emperor has now become the British 
Empire’s very good friend, though he is incessantly 
taking advantage of England’s complications to score 
for Germany’s benefit. In another article M. Suni turns 
into ridicule the present microbe craze, declaring that 
those who live in fear of microbes must give up eating 
and drinking, coughing and sneezing ; they must shave 
their heads, give up sweeping and dusting, and only meet 
their neighbours in an atmosphere of antiseptics! Every 
doctor interested in the question has a different theory 
concerning the microbes of different diseases. M. Suni 
admits that microbes exist, but he considers that the 
twentieth century will see “the microbe theory ” making 
way for some newer idea or discovery. 


A BRIGHTLY coloured frontispiece of Mr. Ward’s 
picture of James II. receiving the news of the landing 
of the Prince of Orange opens the new voluthe of the 
Sunday at Home. ire 





THE 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


THE only topical article in the Revue de Paris is that 
dealing with the curious and complex personality of the 
late Prince Henri of Orleans, who, though one of this 
country’s bitterest enemies, was born, and in a great 
measure brought up, on the banks of the Thames. The 
Prince’s premature death has certainly deprived France 
of a man who might have become, much as did his 
great-grandfather, Louis Philippe, in due course King 
of the French. He was brilliant, brave, and unscru- 
pulous, popular with the Republicans as well as with his 
cousin’s party, and connected by blood with many 
reigning Royal Families, including those of this country, 
of Denmark, of Portugal, of Italy, and of Spain. Prince 
Henri, who was a great traveller, died at Saigon. It 
was his dream to see France become a really great 
colonial nation ; and probably his intense dislike to the 
British Empire and to the British was due to the fact 
that wherever he went he found the English flag securely 
planted. 

VICTOR HUGO ON TASTE. 

The place of honour in the Revue is given to a long 
disquisition on what may be called the art of taste, 
written by Victor Hugo during the last years of his life. 
From a literary—but only from a literary—point of view 
are these pages interesting. Hugo winds up a curious 
essay with the observation, surely often disproved, that 
genius and taste are closely allied. 

FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDENT. 

Of what may be called stock historical articles the 
Revue de Paris offers no less than five to its readers. 
M. Batiffol reconstitutes, with the aid of all sorts of con- 
temporary documents, the dreary childhood of that most 
uninteresting of French kings, Louis XIII. More 
topical, but still only interesting to those students who 
make a special study of Napoleon I.’s beginnings, and 
of the end of the French Revolution, are a number of 
vividly written letters indited by Ferriére from Milan, and 
which cast a good deal of new light on the doings of the 
French Army in Italy. M. Aulard’s account of the priest, 
the Abbé Barbotin, one of the many Don Quixotes of the 
French Revolution, is much more valuable than is the 
preceding article, owing to the fact that new light of any 
kind concerning the beginnings of the French Revolution 
is always valuable, and the letters contained in this 
account of the Abbé Barbotin have not hitherto been 
published. Doubtless there are French historians and 
literary men who. will enjoy reading the somewhat 
elaborate account of that portion of Beyle’s early career 
spent by him as an officer of the Grande Armée; the 
author of the “ Chartreuse de Parme” was actually present 
at the battle of Marengo, but he gave up the sword for 
the pen in 1802 ; still, those familiar with his works will 
find that this sketch of military life sheds some light on 
both his famous and less well-known books. 


AN OLD RUSSIAN RELIGION. 


M. Strannik contributes an account of the historic 
Russian sect ‘known as the Doukhobors, who flourished 
in the eighteenth century, and who held almost exactly 
the same tenets as seems to hold Count Tolstoi. Their 
catechism was short and clear. “In what Cross do you 
believe?” “In voluntary poverty.” “In what consists 
your Church?” “In union in faith ; in love without 
hypocrisy ; in the teaching of true merit ; and in respect 
for the Holy Mysteries.” “Have you any chapels?” 
“Our bodies are the temples of God ; our souls are made 
in the image of God.” “ Have you a sacrifice?” “ Our 
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prayers are a sacrifice ever ascending to God.” The 
Doukhobors consider themselves descended apparently 
lineally from Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, who refused 
to recognise Nebuchadnezzar. At.first the sect seems to 
have been allowed to flourish under the protection of 
the Government; in fact, in 1818, Alexander |, 
paid a formal visit to their little colony, which con. 
sisted of nine villages, and which was, according 
to contemporary accounts, admirably managed, the 
Doukhobors being honest, charitable, and of exceptionally 
good morality. Members of the sect, like Tolstoi, had a 
peculiar horror of war, and always refused to fight; 
accordingly, in 1829, Nicholas I. made up his mind to rut 
an end to them, and he exiled a great number, while 
others emigrated to Turkey. A certain number, however, 
settled down in the Caucasus, where they were left in 
peace. During the last thirteen years they have again 
been persecuted and driven into exile, principally again 


because the men absolutely refused to join the army. f 


The English and American Quakers, acting in consort 
with Count Tolstoi, have arranged with a certain number 
of Doukhobors to leave the country and settle in Cyprus. 
Others have actually arrived in England, and the 
remainder will probably emigrate to Canada. 

THE FUTURE OF CHINA, 

Baron Anthouard, who was the first Secretary of the 
French Legation at Pekin, has a right to be listened to 
with respect ; he has lived three years in China, and 
believes that China, in spite of her senility, is slowly 
rousing herself with a great effort to get rid of the 
foreigners. He saysit is quite a mistake to regard China 
as a barbarous country ; on the contrary, large sections 
of her population are highly civilised. He would like to 
see France play a careful and judicious 7é/e, and acting 
as independently as possible from the other Powers. 

eae 


THE ARENA. 


THE only noticeable article in the October Avena is 
that entitled “ The White Light of Civilised Democracy.” 


It is written by Professor Frank Parsons, whose purpose 

is to show the extent to which democratic methods of 

government penetrated the world during last century :— 
IN 1800, IN 1900. 

Only one country, the United About fifty countries, with 
States, with less than one-hun- more than a quarter (30-rooths) 
dredth (9-1oooths) of the popu- of the population of the world, 
lation ot the globe, and less and over 2-5ths of its land area 
than one-fiftieth of its land area (or 20,000,000 square miles, 
(or about 880,000 square miles, and 465,000,000 people), pos- 
and 5,308,000 people), enjoyed sessed constitutional govern- 
the blessings of popular govern- ments with the fundamental 
ment, free of despotic control. powers of legislation and 
Throughout the rest of the taxation in the hands of the 
world, with varying forms of people, or their representa- 
government, the actual rule, tives: more than 80-fold 
internal and external, was growth of freedom as to 
despotic. 

























as to areas, 


Professor Parsons gives a map to illustrate this, but it t 


is not easy to see in what way Bolivia and Peru are 
counted as civilised democracies, while Servia and Bul- 
garia are counted on the other side. 

The Hon. Wayne MacVeagh writes on “ The Value of 
Ethical Ideals in American Politics.” Mr. B, O. Flower 
cescribes the work of the New England poet, Mr. S. W. 
Foss, and very good work some of it is if we may judge 
by Mr. Flower’s citations. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THE editor of the Nuova Antologia, Maggiorino 
Ferraris, who is one of the leading economists of Italy, 
writes strongly and despondently in his review (October 
16th) on “ The Vine Crisis” in Italy. The crisis arises 
from many causes, agricultural and commercial ; but it 
has been rendered acute by the partial failure of the 
vintage this year owing to the heavy rains of September. 
“ There was a day,” he writes, “when the vintage meant 
rejoicings and wealth; to-day it means suffering and 
poverty. ... Whole populations live and labour through- 
out the year on the prospect of the yintage. . .. If the 
crop fails it means ruin.” In a lengthy article the editor 
points out the many difficulties with which the vine- 
grower has to cope; his conclusion is that neither the 
methods of cultivation nor of distribution are up-to-date. 
He recommends a higher import duty on foreign wines, 
but urges that the only real remedy lies in the thorough 
organisation of vine-growers on a co-operative basis. 
The vine problem is, in fact, but one aspect of the whole 
question of agrarian reform, on which the future prosperity 
of Italy depends. 

The Aassegna Nazionale devotes the first place in its 
issue for October Ist to an enthusiastic encomium on 
Monsignor Spalding, Bishop of Peoria, U.S.A., whose 
sermons in Rome a couple of years ago created a 
profound impression. Professor Vitali begins by assert- 
ing that the true Catholic spirit has abandoned Europe 
and taken refuge in America, and in support of his 
contention he quotes largely from the speeches of Bishop 
Spalding, a selection of which has just been translated 
into French, and brought out under the editorship of the 
Abbé Klein. Bishop Spalding is best known as a 
persistent advocate of higher education for men and 
women, and as one of the few leading Americans with 
the courage openly to oppose the Jingo war-spirit which 
resulted in the occupation of Cuba and the Philippines. 
It looks as though Bishop Spalding were to succeed 
Archbishop Ireland as the intellectual leader of the more 
modern section of Catholic opinion in France and in Italy. 

The Aéforma Sociale (October 15th), under the title 
“Latin Countries judged by Anglo-Saxon Writers,” gives 
an excellent review both of Mr. Bodley’s “ France” and 
Messrs. Bolton King’s and Okey’s “ Italy To-day.” Of 
the material accuracy and the sanity of judgment dis- 
played by the latter the ‘reviewer writes in the highest 
terms ; but it is curious to read that the books may be 
taken as “a denial of that tradition of isolation both in 
thought and action which has been so dear” to our 
National pride, and as a proof that we are at fast be- 
ginning to interest ourselves in the history and politics of 
other nations. 

The Rivista Politica e Letteraria is publishing a 
series of letters written by Crispi to a friend on 
public affairs during the years 1878-9. They would 
furnish more interesting reading, anyhow for the 
foreigner, had they been accompanied by a _ few 
explanatory notes. One would like to know, for 
instance, the precise circumstances under which Crispi 
wrote in August, 1879 : “‘ My heart bursts at the thought 
of all that will happen in our country. Would you believe 
it? Several times I have thought of resigning my seat 
as deputy and leaving Italy for good. I have not done 
$0, for in my opinion it would be an act of cowardice. 
So I shall stay here and die here.” In the leading 
political article of the Aivésta (October 15th) “ XXX,” 
usually friendly to England, refers to her adoption of a 
Policy of violence as “a symptom as much in contradic- 
tion with the traditional tone of British policy as it is 


Significant of approaching decadence.” 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

THE Revue des Deux Mondes for October is not 
particularly interesting. We have noticed elsewhere M. 
de Noyer’s paper upon “ The Executive in the United 
States.” 

MR. BOOKER WASHINGTON. 

Mme. Bentzon reviews aptly enough the autobiography 
of Mr. Booker Washington, the negro who was entertained 
at White House by Mr. Roosevelt. The courage of Mr. 
Roosevelt may perhaps be best understood in the light of 
Mr. Booker Washington’s description in this book of a 
certain railway journey which he took in the Southern 
States. He had entered by chance the car reserved for 
whites, and which contained some of the most dis- 
tinguished planters of the district. To aggravate the 
situation some travellers from the North invited him to 
have tea with them, and made a show of waiting upon 
him, and yet the journey was to hima torture. Never 
had any meal seemed so long as that tea, and yet when 
he had gone into his own part of the train the very man 
whose insolence he had feared so much came to speak to 
him and to congratulate him on his work. The whole 
negro question seems to depend upon whether there will 
be in the future many Booker Washingtons, or whether, 
as Mme. Bentzon seems to think, such men will always 
be rare. 

THE COLONISTS OF ALGERIA. 

M. Rouire, after a description of what he considers to 
be the great mistakes of French official colonisation ‘in 
Algeria, propounds a scheme of his own. France, he 
says, must first of all definitely abandon the official 
system. Parliament has already begun the work of 
abandonment by cutting down the grants from £880,000 
in 1878 to £360,000 in 1897. M. Rouire would boldly 
suppress this budget altogether, and he advises a system 
of sales of land which brings colonists who stay, in pre- 
ference to the type of concession which brings colonists 
who only come to buy and then go home to France secure 
of having made a good investment. The system was 
actfally enforced from 1860 to 1871, when it was 
abolished by Admiral de Gueydon, who wished to plant 
colonists in a hurry on the territories which had just been 
seized from the natives. Subsequent attempts to re-intro- 
duce the system of Government sales have met with much 
Opposition. 

ENGLISH CARICATURISTS. 

M. Filon’s interesting article on English carieaturists is 
continued with a paper on the political caricatures deal- 
ing with the French Revolution, Napoleon, George III., 
Fox and Pitt. M. Filon evidently prefers the broad 
pencils of Sayers, Rowlandson and Gilray to the cartoons 
of “Ape” in Vanity Fair some eighty years later. 
“Ape,” he complains, makes Disraeli look like a pro- 
vincial street hawker, and his John Bright is a Yorkshire 
farmer ; but Sayers and his contemporary caricaturists 
put the whole character of the man in every design. 

Oi i i i ee 


THE origins of Harvard University are traced by W. 
R. Thayer in the New England Magazine for October. 
The founder was John Harvard, the son of a butcher, 


born in Southwark in 1607. His mother married three 
times, and finally left him the savings of her husbands, 
with her own and his brother’s. “ Thus an innkeeper, a 
butcher, a cooper, a grocer, and a cloth-maker furnished 
the funds which determined the name of Harvard 
College.” In 1637, John Harvard, with £1,600 in his purse, 
sailed for Massachusetts. In the autumn of 1638 he died, 
leaving his books and one-half his estate to the seminary 
which has ever since borne his name. 


THE 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 

THERE are two very interesting articles in the October 
Deutsche Rundschau. Inthe one Theodor von Sosnosky 
discusses England’s military position. The standpoint 
of the writer is an international one, the South African 
War being little mentioned. He goes in for cold facts 
and figures, compares tne numerical strength of the 
various armies of Europe with that of England, both on 
a war and a peace footing. In the former we find 
Russia with 2,800,000 men, Germany with 2,550,000, 
France with 2,500,000, Austria with 1,730,000, Italy with 
1,060,000, arid Great Britain with 325,670. These 
figures impress the reader with a conviction that it is 
to our fleet we owe our present position, and that 
it should always be our first care. The writer urges the 
reform and bringing up to date of our army in numbers 
and equipment, but recent events seem to point to the 
uselessness and needlessness of a home army to Great 
Britain. Another interesting set of figures compares the 
cost of the standing armies of the three Powers which 
are found at the bottom of the list. Austria spends 
416,000,000 on an army of 350,000 men, which gives an 
average war cost per head on the inhabitants of the dual 
kingdom of 6s. 93d. Italy spends £9,700,000 on 230,000 
men, the cost per head being 5s. 11d. Whilst we spend 
£21,000,000 on 180,000 men, the average tax per head 
being 10s. 2d.! The other is a very interesting sketch 
of the life of that fairy-story genius, Hans. Christian 
Andersen, by Georges Brandes. He points out that all 
Andersen wanted was praise and fame, as he himself 
put it—‘‘ My soul only feels happy when surrounded by 
universal astonishment and surprise.” 

The most notable article in the Deutsche Revue is 
contributed by M. Bloch upon the theme which he 
preaches at all times—namely, that the perfection of 
modern weapons renders any war between European 
nations practically impossible. °M. Bloch’s views are 
well known to readers of this magazine, and he simply 
repeats them in this article. Ludwig Aegidi writes upon 
the relations between France and Prussia in 1866. 

A native of’ North Schleswig writes an_ instructive 
article upon-the problems. of his Fatherland in the 
Monatsschrift fiir Stadt und Land. He points out that 
a hundred years ago no North Schleswiger would have 
dreamed of calling himself a Dane. The Danishisation 
of the country was of artificial growth, and took place 
during last century only. Ulrich von Hassel comments 
on the divergent views of Colonial experts as to the need 
of a German:Colonial army. Dr. Karl Peters considers 
that only small bodies of troops are required as police, 
but Major -von:Wissmann recommends increasing the 
numbers of troops, both native and German, now in the 
Colonies. .Such a divergence of view makes it difficult 
to decide what is to be done, but as experts are very 
prone to suggest courses diametrically opposed to one 
another, there is nothing wonderful in that. The writer 
mentions that the cultivation of vines is being pushed in 
German West Africa. 

Alfred Semeran contributes a short and interesting 
sketch of Hermann Grimm to the October Nord und 
Sud. Hermann Grimm, son of the celebrated fairy tale 
writer, died in June of this year. “The writer calls him 
the last human link with Goethe, although being only 
four years old when the great master passed away, the 
link cannot Be reckoned very strong. 

An interesting survey of Germany’s present commercial 
position and the future outlook is given by Professor 
George Adler in Die Zukunft. The article is a review 
of Professor Wolfs book, “ Germany and the World’s 
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Market.” The title of the review, “The American 
Danger,” suggests the trend of the book. Professor 
Wolf summarily disposes of France and England as 


rivals, owing to the fact that coal will soon be more | 


expensive in these two countries than in Germany. The 
iron ore output of the last named has increased lately 
much more than of the two former. Russia is 
not yet a serious competitor, but the United States 
threaten all commercial countries. Professor Wolf 
suggests as the only remedy a United States of Europe 
which could present a solid resistance. It is difficult, he 
admits, to arrange such a thing, but might begin with 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland; then have the 
addition of Holland and the Balkan States, followed l.ter 
by Italy, France, and Belgium. The book is chiefly 
interesting as expressing a pretty general feeling abroad 


that something drastic must be done if American com- f 


petition is to be successfully combated. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN the October Cosmopolitan the most interesting 
article—Mr. Rafford Pyke’s on “ What Women Like in 
Men”—is noticed separately. Lavinia Hart sketches 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s career from the time when, a boy of 
fifteen, he had scraped together enough to cross (steerage 
to America, through the two years spent in the Carolina 
rice-fields, to the present day. Mr. Lionel Strachey 
gibes at the inefficiency of the British officer, and 
suggests drastic measures for remedying it—three to 
four years’ training, salaries sufficient to tempt clever 
and ambitious young men; and a clear sweep of all un- 
necessary finery, from scarlet cloth to absurd caps. 

MR. KIPLING—“ THE LAUREATE OF MATERIALISM.” 

Mr. Charles E. Russell in a well written article 


entitled “Are There Two Rudyard Kiplings?” discusses 
To the question [ 
whether the craze for Kipling will be more than temporary, | 


the present ebb of Mr. Kipling’s genius. 


Mr. Russell is inclined to answer that in his work, even 
at its best, there are none of the elements that endure. 
It is not that he has gone to the lower strata of society for 
his characters. Others have done that, and yet have 
endured :— 

Mr. Kipling’s bad eminence is that, choosing such heroes, he 
alone has shown them to us without one quality that can stir 
sympathy. The brutal, drunken soldiers are very real in a way, 
very lifelike, very laughable in their adventures in realism, but 
they remain brutal and drunken to the end; their coarse 
instincts are without the relief of the better side that the coarsest 
sdldier in real life would sometimes exhibit. It can hardly be 
disputed that this is bad art. It is not even good realism. 


Thackeray and Zola are both realists, but, says Mr. 
Russell— 

Zola’s realism is charged through and through with pity for 

the wretched beings he shows us ; Thackeray discloses. to. us for 
our own good the meanness whereof we are capable. This man 
(Kipling) has no feeling of his own ; he will sing at gravemaking 
or anything else. 
One rises from reading him with a bad taste in one’s 
mouth. His themes are almost always “such as make 
for no man’s peace, or for stirring no nobler thoughts.” 
In this, Mr. Russell finds, lies the reason of Kipling’s 
failure :— 

He has the sense of laughter but not of tears. He writes 
about men but not to them. He is the apostle of the gospel of 
hard blows. He is the laureate of materialism and the champion 
of things as they are, Heretofore the poets and the prophets of 
literature have usually been in advance of their age; he has 
reversed precedent by reviving in the nineteenth century the 
spirit of the fourteenth. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


LA REVUE. 

La Revue for October is, as usual, very varied and 
interesting. 

ECONOMIC STAGNATION IN FRANCE. 

An anonymous writer contributes a scathing indict- 
ment against the present social and economic condition 
of France. Frenchmen, he says, must learn that 
literature and art are not all important, nor even 
sufficiently important to absorb most of the best intellect 
of any country. No nation can maintain its greatness 
without maintaining its wealth. France has got into 
deep economic ruts of conservatism. The writer divides 
the causes for this into moral and material. The moral 
causes are lack of scientific spirit, and lack of initiative, 
with its consequences—a taste for cut-and-dried Govern- 
ment appointments rather than fresh enterprises. The 
material causes are the competition of new countries, 
the poorness of France’s coal supplies, her heavy weight 
of debt, and the tendency of her population to physical 
degeneration and consequent lack of energy. Under the 
First Empire France underwent a “ reversed selection,” 
the fit being weeded out and killed in Napoleon’s wars, so 
that only the more or less unfit were left to carry on the 
race, with consequences that might have been foreseen. 

JAPANESE WOMEN, BY A JAPANESE. 

M. Hitonmi contributes a pen portrait of the Japanese 
woman. Her chief vice seems to be that instead of 
holding herself erect she perpetually stoops forward. If 
she did not do so she would be thought stuck up. A 
little frivolous as a girl, she is a most faithful wife 
and devoted mother. In the larger sphere of life which 
is now opening to her she excels as a teacher: One 
modern Japanese woman was a talented novelist, and 
many are becoming artists. Women professors of the 
art of arranging flowers and preparing tea are daily 
getting more and more pupils. Japanese women also 
make excellent heads of offices or companies. In tele- 
phone and post offices chiefly women are employed ; and 
they are first-rate bookkeepers. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. Simond discusses the rapid development of the 
newspaper press in the Argentine, Dr. Romme has a 
wonderful article on modern surgery. Two beautiful 
illustrated papers treat of children in French modern 
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The Century Magazine. 

THE November number is remarkable for the excellence 
of its illustrations. The frontispiece is Timothy Cole’s 
wood engraving of the Spanish picture of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. There are three pictures in tint of Don 
Quixote, and there are two others, also tinted, illustrating 
scenes in the Far West. There are two stories by Mark 
Twain, and a long and very fully illustrated. article 
entitled “A Retrospect of American Humour,” which 
contains the portraits of the laughter-loving sons of the 
United States whose names are familiar throughout the 
world. Among all these humorists there is not one of 
the gentler sex. There is an excellent article describing 
the evolution of the air-ship of M. Santos-Dumont, 
anda brief paper by Mr. J. D. Long, Secretary of the 
American Navy, describing the personal characteristics 
of President McKinley. Mr. Long says that he never 
saw a man with such an even and unruffled temper. 
Only once was he ever seen in a state of nervous 
excitement. He was the very ideal of. serenity and 
deliberation. He was a constant attendant at church on 
Sunday, and never, if he could avoid it, would travel on 
that day. 
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The United Service Magazine. 

THE United Service Magazine for November is a very 
readable number, with much in it to interest the non- 
military reader. Lieutenant Stuart-Gordon gives a 
pleasing account of the two sailing schools for “ mercan- 
tile” midshipmen, the iron-built clippers each of 3,700 
tons burden—the ///awarra, which sails from London to 
Melbourne and back every year, and the Macguarie, which 
sails round the world, going by the Cape and returning by 
the Horn. Each accommodates forty midshipmen. The 
round trip usually takes eight months. Captain 
Stephens, writing on the defects of courts-martial, urges 
that in all the more important courts of this kind 
a professional lawyer should sit as judge-advocate, 
as in Germany. He also objects to the tendency towards 
severe sentences. He complains of the heavy penalties 
inflicted during the present war on soldiers for sleeping 
on guard, and lays the blame in many cases on com- 
manding officers for allowing men to go on guard who 
have not had a certain number of hours of sleep. 
In another article on outpost sentries, “ War-Soldier,” 
writing from South Africa, urges that all sentries should 
remain halted, and says he finds it work best to set men 
on sentry duty for no more than an hour at a time. 

Dr. Macguire continues his survey of guerilla or 
partisan warfare, and gives glimpses of what went on in 
the Peninsular War. He recalls that women frequently 
acted as belligerents, and in 1826 companies of women 
and girls, commanded by women, fought on both sides in 
South America. 

Major-General Bengough attempts to reply to M. de 
Bloch’s and Dr. Conan’ Doyle’s disparagement of the 
ordinary military. discipline. 


London Quarterly. 

THE downfall of Darwinism and the uprise of Calvinism 
are the two ideas in the London Quarterly Review for 
October which will probably linger longest with the 
reader. Dr. Alexander Japp is especially severe on 
Darwinian botany. He wonders how much of Darwin’s 
system will remain. “ Natural selection” has yielded to 
many an assault. “Sexual selection is dead.” “ Survival 
of the fittest is not found to prevail anywhere.” “ Mr. 
Darwin was absolutely wrong when he declared so boldly 
that Nature abhors self-fertilization.” Mr. Platt’s “Renais- 
sance of Calvinism” claims separate notice. Mr. A. 
Boutwood agrees with Dr. Forsyth in denouncing 
Dr. Moberley’s “Atonement and Personality” as 
“ecclesiastical pantheism.” |Deussen’s works on 
Indian philosophy are highly praised by Professor 
Geden. The three independent circles of ancient thought 
in India, Palestine and Greece need, says Deussen, 
to undergo a synthesis in order to produce a true and 
complete philosophy. He compares the New Testament 
and the Upanishads, “‘these two noblest products of the 
religious consciousness of mankind.” He says, “As 
surely as the will and not the intellect is the centre of a 
man’s nature, so surely must the pre-eminence be assigned 
to Christianity, in that its demand for a renewal of the 
will is peculiarly vital and essential. But as certainly as 
man is not mere will, but intellect besides, so certainly 
will that Christian renewal of the will reveal itself on the 
other side as a renewal of knowledge, just as the Upani- 
shads teach.” Mr. Francis Newton argues that the 
conflict of capital and labour is to be permanently allayed 
“by a rational system of profit-sharing and labour 
co-partnership,” quoting Mr. George Livesey’s experiment 
at length. 
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The above is reproduced by permission of Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons from their ‘‘ Royal Christmas Card" of 

1900. -  /¢ was- the last of the royal Christmas Cards prepared by this firm for Queen Victoria. Her Mayesty 

was very much pleased with it, and described it as ‘‘beautiful.” It is a picture of the Madonna and Child, by 
Harriet M. Bennett. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


— — 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S LIFE.* 


Last month the long- 
expected biography of 
Robert Louis Steven- 
son made its appear- 
ance. Mr. Graham 
Balfour has done his 
work carefully and 
well. He had a very 
difficult task, but he 
has discharged it with 
a painstaking  con- 
scientiousness. It can 
hardly be said that his 
two portly volumes add 
much to our knowledge 
of Stevenson ; but that 
was unavoidable. 
Letters, which have 
already been pub- 
lished, and the 
numerous — references 
to his life which appear 
in Stevenson’s own 
writings, made it 
impossible for the biography to have much that is new 
to tell us. Mr. Balfour has, indeed, scrupulously con- 
fined himself to a careful piecing together of the ample 
material which has already appeared in print, supple- 
menting it here and there by extracts from unpublished 
manuscripts, jottings and letters. In this he has set an 
example which I am glad to follow, and instead of 
reviewing the book in the usual way, I think it would 
probably be more interesting to the reader if I were to 
follow Mr. Balfour’s example, and ‘carefully extract from 
his pages the life story of Stevenson as told by himself. 
In this way it will be possible to construct a kind of 
biography very much abbreviated, but nevertheless one 
which, when read, will perhaps give us a better idea, both 
of the book and its subject, than would be possible if I 
were to deal with the book in the usual way. 


Robert Louis Stevenson at the 
Age of Four. 


From a drawing by James Archer, 
made in 1854. 


(From a photograph kindly supplied by 
Dr. H. Bellyse Baildon.) 


THE STORY OF TUSITALA 
AS TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


Robert Louis Stevenson was born in No. 8, Howard 
Place, Edinburgh, on the 13th November, 1850. His 
father and grandfather before him had been civil engin- 
eers and builders of lighthouses. His father, Thomas 
Stevenson, although a somewhat austere man, both in 
religion and in business, had in him the soul of romance. 
Every night of his life he made up stories by which he 
put himself to sleep, dealing perpetually with ships, road- 
side inns, robbers, old sailors and commercial travellers 
before the era of steam. His mother was a devoted 
worshipper of her son, who was an only child, and 
delicate withal. She carefully cherished every scrap of 
his writing from hits earliest childhood. His first efforts 
at tales or histories were taken down by herself or some 
other amanuensis before he was able or willing to write. 
Nearly every letter he ever sent, every compliment to him, 


* “The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson.” By Graham Balfour. Two 
volumes, Price 25s. net. Methuen and Co. 
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and every word of praise, all were carefully preserved 
long before he showed any definite promise of becoming 
famous. From such parents was Robert Louis Stevenson 
born, and by them was he brought up—with the short 
interval of one year—until he went to the university in 
1867. The following extracts are taken textually from 
Stevenson’s own account of his childhood :— 


““T am one of the few people in the world who do not 
forget their own lives. . . . I have pleased myself often by 
saying that I had a covenanting childhood. ... I believe I 
was what is called a good child. 1 learned large passages 
of Scripture and bymns, and recited them, I understand, 
with very good action and emphasis. After I was in bed, 
I used to be heard lying awake and repeating to myself, 
crooning over to myself in the dark, certain curious 
rambling effusions which I called my songstries. .. . That 
I was eminently religious there can be no doubt. I had 
an extreme terror of hell implanted in me besides by my 
good nurse, which used to haunt me terribly on stormy 
nights when the wind had broken loose, and was going 
about the town like a Bedlamite. On such nights | 
would lie awake, and pray and cry until I prayed and 
cried myself to asleep ;.and if I can form any notion of 
what an earnest prayer should be I imagine that mine 
was such. ... All this time, be it borne in mind, my health 
was of the most precarious description. Many winters I 
never crossed the threshold ; but used to lie on my face 
on the nursery floor chalking or printing in water colours 
the pictures from illustrated papers. Although I was 
never done drawing and painting, . . . I never had any 








art.’s Hat, 1876. 


a hoe 


“ The Bart.” is Sir Walter G. Simpson, the ‘‘ Cigarette” 
of the ‘‘ Inland Voyage,” and for many years a close 
companion of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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real pictorial vision. I beautifully illustrated my lack of 
real feeling for art by a very early speech which I'have 
had repeated to me by my mother. ‘Mamma,’ said I, ‘I 
have drawed a man. Shall I draw his soul now?’ 

“My ill-health prin- 
cipally chronicles itself 
by the terrible long 
nights that I lay awake 
troubled continually 
with a hacking exhaust- 
ing cough, and praying 
jor sleep or morning 
kom the bottom of my 
shaking little body. 
Other night scenes con- 
nected with my_ ill- 
health were the little 
sallies of delirium that 
used to awaken me out 
of a feverish sleep, in 
such agony of terror as, 
thank God, I have never 
suffered since I dreamed 
I was: to swallow the 
world, and the terror 
of the fancy arose from 
a complete conception 
of the hugeness and 
populousness of our 
sphere. 

“My recollection of 
the long nights when I 
was kept awake by 
coughing are only re- 
lieved by the thought of 
the tenderness of my 
nurse, a second mother, 
Alicon Cunningham. 
She was more patient 
than I can suppose of 
an angel. Hours to- 
gether she would help 
and console me. ‘It’s 
you that gave me a 
passion for the drama, 
Cummie.’ ‘ Me, Master 
Lou,’ she said, ‘I never 
put foot inside a play- 
house in my life.’ ‘Ay, 
woman,’ said he, ‘but 
it was the grand dramatic 
way ye had of reciting 
the hymns.’” 

It was she who in- 
troduced him to the 
Cameronian. Dream, 
which made the most 
indelible impression 
upon his fancy, and 
was the earliest piece 
of literature . which 
awakened in him the 
sentiment of romantic 
Scottish history. When hewas six years oid, he competed 

for a prize offered by his uncle for the best history of Moses. 
He dictated his version of it to his mother on five succes- 
sive Sunday evenings. A Bible picture-book was given 
as an extra prize, and from that time forward it was the 
desire of his heart to bz an author, When. he was two- 
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ana-twenty, he wrote an unpublished manuscript, a 
reminiscence of Colinton Manse, where he spent a good 
deal of time in his holidays, and when his tllness compelled } 
his removal from town. 








Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(From a Drawing by A. S. Boyd.) 


Reproduced from Dr. H. B. Baildon’s.“‘ Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” 
by kind permission of Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 


From this I take the following 


extracts :— 

“The lawn was a 
favourite _ playground, 
A lilac that hung its 


scented blossom out of BJ 


the glossy semi-cirque of 
laurels was identified by 
my playmates as that 
tree whose very shadow 
was death. Once as 
YT lay playing ‘ hunter; 
hid in a_ thick 
and» with a toy gun 
upon my arm, I worked 
myself so hotly into the 
spirit of my play, that | 
think I can still see the 
five antelopes coming 
sweeping round the lawn 
and round the deodar; 
it was almost a vision. 

“JT would often get 
someone for amanuen- 
sis, and write pleasant 
narratives, which have 
fallen some degree into 
unjust oblivion. One, 
I remember, had for 
scene the Witches’ 
Walk, and for heroine 
a kitten. Another story 
consisted mainly of 
bungling adaptations 
from Mayne Reid. After 
dinner, when the lamp 
was brought in and 
shaded, there was a 
great open space behind 
the sofa left entirely in 
the shadow. This was 
my special domain. 
Once round the corner 
of the sofa, I had left 
the lightsome, merry 
indoors, and was out in 
the cool, dark night. | 
could almost see the 
stars. I looked out of 
the back window at the 
bushes outside. I lay 
in the darkest corners, 
rifle in hand, like a 
hunter in a lonely 
bivouac.” 

His mother and his 
nurse read to him so 
constantly that it was 
not until he was eight 


years of age that he took any pleasure in reading to 
himself. The first sense of the pleasure of reading came 
to him suddenly, and ts recorded by him as follows :— 
“The day had been warm. Then came the evening, 
with a great flash of colour and a heavenly sweetness in 


the air. 


I was sent into the village on an errand, and 
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Robert Louis Stevenson at the Age of 44. 


(From a Painting in the National Portrait Gallery, ty Percy F. S. Spence. 


Collection Rischgitz. 


taking a book of fairy tales went down alone through a 
far wood, reading as I walked. How often since then 
has it befallen me to be happy so!. But that was the first 
time. The shock of that pleasure I have never since 
forgot, and if my mind serves me to the last I never 
shall, for it was then that I knew that I loved reading.” 


Although he had no brothers, he had more than fifty 
first cousins, forty being on his mother’s side :-— 

“We children had naturally many plays together. I 
usually insisted on the lead, and was invariably exhausted 
to death by the evening. I can still remember what a 
fury of play would descend upon me. We lived together 
in a purely visionary state, and we never tired of 
dressing up.” 

When he was six years of age, he first entered the 
realms of gold described in“ A Penny Plain, and Two- 
pence Coloured,” the region of the toy-theatre and the scenery 
of Skeltdom. His regular schooling began in 1859, but 
wz was very intermittent, owing to his ill-health.. He 
Spent one term atan English boarding-school at Isleworth. 

“T--have never played at cricket ; I like football very 
much, But I knew at least one little boy who was mightily 
exercised about the presence of the ball, and had to spirit 
himself up, whenever he came to play, with an elaborate 
story of enchantment, and take the missile as a sort of 
talisman bandied about in conflict between two Arabian 
nations.” 
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When he was fourteen he came home to be the 
wader of a number of boys who played all manner 
of wild tricks upon their neighbours, and having a 
black pony, which he named “ Hell,” he became a 
reckless rider. 

“And this year, too, at the ripe age of fourteen 
years, | bought a certain cudgel, got a friend to 
load it, and. thenceforward walked the tame ways 
of the earth my own ideal, radiating pure romance— 
still but a puppet in the hand of Skelt. 

“Towards the end of September, when school- 
time was drawing near, and the nights were already 
black, we would begin to sally from our respective 
villas, each equipped with a tin bull’s-eye lantern. 
.... Theessence of this bliss was to walk by your- 
self in the black night ; the slide shut, the top-coat 
buttoned ; not a ray escaping, whether: to conduct 
your footsteps or to make your glory public, a mere 
pillar of darkness in the dark, and all the while deep 
down in the privacy of your fool’s heart, to know 
you had a bull’s-eye at your belt, and to exult and 
sing over the knowledge.” 


In the years 1862 and 1863 he travelled a good 
deal on the Continent with his father, where he 
made the acquaintance of one of Dumas novels. 
Of his first introduction to Shakespeare, we read :— 

“T never supposed that a book was to command 
me until, one disastrous day of storm, the heaven 
full of turbulent vapours, the street full of the 
squalling of the gale, the windows resounding under 
bucketfuls of rain, my mother read aloud to me 
‘Macbeth. I cannot say I thought the experience 
agreeable; . . . it was something new and shocking 
to be thus ravished by a giant, and I shrank under 
the brutal grasp. But the spot in memory is 
still sensitive ; nor do I ever read that tragedy, 
but I hear the gale howling up the valley of the 
Leith.” 

In his last school he was always startingmanuscript 
illustrated magazines, which were sometimes circulated 
ata charge of one penny per reading. The Schoolboys’ 
Magazine of 1863 was the first. It was followed by the 
Sunbeam Magazine, an illustrated miscellany of fact, 


fiction and fun, edited by R. L. Stevenson, which expired 


in its third number. Besides writing these short tales, 
he wrote a drama, and before he was fifteen had wasted 
reams of paper .on a novel which centred round the 
murder of Archbishop Sharpe. His first book was a 
small green pamphlet, entitled “ The Pentland Rising ; 
a Page of History, 1666.” “My style,” said he, “ts from 
the Covenanting writers.” The next year he went to the 
university of Edinburgh, where, in his own phrase, “he 
acted upon an extensive and highly rational system of 
truantry,” which caused him a great deal of trouble to put 
in exercise. 


“Tt is good for boys to be violent and unruly, and to 
hate all constituted authority, for it is of such boys that 
good citizens are made.” 

In 1870 he fell into the hands of the police, and was 
bound over to keep the peace. When at college, he thus 
describes what was really his own experience in theological 
matters :-— 

“ He got hold of some unsettling works, the New Testa- 
ment among others, and this loosened his views of. life 
and Jed him into many perplexities. . . . In this way 
he came upon many depressed ambitions and intelli-’ 
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gences stunted for want of opportunity, and this also 
struck him. He began to perceive that life was a 
handicap upon strange, wrong-sided principles, and not, 
as he had been told, a fair and equal race. He began to 
tremble that he himself had been unjustly favoured, when 
he saw all the avenues of wealth, held unwearyingly 
open before so idle, desultory, and so dissolute a being as 
himself. . . . My friend was only unsettled and dis- 
couraged, and filled full with that trumpeting anger with 
which young men regard injustices in that first blush of 
youth ; although in a few years they will tamely acquiesce 
in their existence, and knowingly profit by their com- 
plications.” 

Some years later, when he was twenty-eight, he wrote 
from Paris to his father :-— 

“A thought has come into my head which, I think, 
would interest you. Christianity is, among other things, 
a very wise, noble, and strange doctrine of life..... 
I begin to grow an old man—a little sharp, I fear, and 
a little close and unfriendly ; but, still, I have a good 
heart, and believe in myself and my fellow-men and the 
God who made us all..... Of all passages bearing on 
Christianity in that form of a worldly wisdom, the most 
Christian, and, so to speak, the key of the whole position, 
is the Christian doctrine of revenge. And it appears 
that this came into the world through Paul! There is 
a fact for you. It was to speak of this that I began 
this letter; but I have got into deep seas and must 
go on. 

“There is a fine text in the Bible—I don’t know 
where—to the effect that all things work together for 
good to those that love the Lord. Strange as it may 
seem to you, everything has been, in one way or the 
other, bringing me a little nearer to what I think you 
would like me to be. ’Tis a strange world, but there is a 
manifest God for those who care to look for 
Him. 

“1 date my new departure from three cir- 
cumstances—natural growth, the coming of 
friends, and the study of Walt Whitman. ... . 
I take tothe New Testament ; change startling ; 
growing desire for truth ; Spencer should have 
done better with the New Test.” 

These are brief notes of a manuscript which 
was never written :— 

“T come next to Whitman’s ‘Leaves of 
Grass,’ a book of singular service—the book 
which tumbled the world upside down for me, 
blew into space a thousand cobwebs of genteel 
and ethical illusion, and having thus shaken 
my tabernacle of lies, set me back again upon 
a strong foundation of all the original and 
manly virtues. Close upon the back of my 
discovery of Whitman I came under the 
influence of Herbert Spencer. No more per- 
suasive Rabbi exists, and few better. I should 
be much of a hound if I lost my gratitude to 
Herbert Spencer. 

* All through my boyhood and youth I was 
known and pointed out for the pattern of an 
idler ; and yet I was always busy on my own 
private end, which was to learn to write. i 
kept always two books in my pocket—one to 
read, one to write in. As I walked my mind 
was busy fitting what I saw with appropriate 
words. When I sat by the roadside I would 
either read, or a pencil and a penny version- 
book would be in my hand, to note down 
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the features of the scene or commemorate some halting 
stanzas. Thus I lived with words. " 

6 And what I thus wrote was for no ulterior use ; it was 
written consciously for practice. It was not so much 
that I wished to be an author (though I wished that too) 
as that I had vowed that I would learn to write... . [ 
read a book or a passage that particularly pleased me, in 
which a thing was said or an effect rendered with 
propriety, in which there was either some conspicuous 
force or some happy distinction in the style, I must sit 
down at once and set myself to ape that quality. I was 
unsuccessful, and I knew it ; and tried again and was 
again unsuccessful, and always unsuccessful ; but at least 
in these vain bouts I got some practice in rhythm, in 
harmony, in construction and the co-ordination of parts. 

“ That, like it or not, is the way to learn to write; 
whether I have profited or not, that is the way. It was 
so Keats learned, and there was never a finer tempera- 
ment for literature than Keats’s. . . 

“Tt is the great point of these imitations that there 
still shines, beyond the student’s reach, his inimitable 
model. Let him try as he please, he is still sure of 
failure ; and it is an old and a very true saying, that 
failure is the only hig’ road to success. I must have had 
some disposition to learn ; for I clear-sightedly condemned 
my own performances. 

“ Of that great change of campaign which decided all 
this part of my life, and turned me from one whose 
business was to shirk into one whose business was 
to strive and persevere, it seems to me as though 
all that had been done by someone else. The 
life of Goethe affected me; so did that of Balzac. ... 
I was never conscious of a struggle, nor registered a vow, 
nor seemingly had anything personally to do with the 
matter. I came about like a well-handled ship. There 





Alison Cunningham (‘Cummy”). 


Whose care, during his ailing childhood, had done so much both to preserve 
Stevenson’s life and awaken his love of tales and poetry, and of whom unt.] his death 
he thought with the utmost constancy of affection. 
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stood at the wheel that unknown steersman whom we call 
God.” 

“ What a man truly wants, that will he get, or he will 
be changed in trying.” 

On May 19th, 1880, Robert Louis Stevenson was mar- 
ried to Fanny van de Grift, in California. Two years 
before his death he wrote :— 

“As I look back, I think my marriage was the best 
move I ever made in my life. Not only would I do it 
again, I cannot conceive the idea of doing otherwise. | 
love my wife, I don’t know how much, nor can nor shall 
unless I lost her.” 

To My WIFE, 
Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 
With eyes of gold and bramble-dew, 
Steel-true and blade-straight 
The great artificer 
Made my mate. 
Honour, anger, valour, fire ; 
A love that life would never tire, 
Death quench or evil stir, 
The mighty master gave to her. 
Teacher, tender, comrade, wife, 
A fellow-farer, true through life, 
Heart-whole and soul-free 
The august father 
Gave to me.—(‘‘ Songs of Travel,” No. XXVI.) 

From this point Stevenson’s literary career may be said 
properly to have begun. Nor is there any need to follow 
in such minute detail the story of a life which was spent, 
first, largely in dodging death; and secondly, in pro- 
ducing books such as“ Treasure Island,” “ The Story of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and many other books which 
all the world knows. There are one or two items, how- 
ever, which may be mentioned as illustrating the way in 
which he bore the ill-health which so often confined him 
toa sick bed :— 

“TI never was bored in my life. The dream of my life 
is to be the leader of a great herd of irregular cavalry, 
and my favourite attitude turning in the saddle to look 
back at my whole command, some five thousand strong, 
following me at the command, galloping up the road out 
of the burning valley by moonlight.” 

“Tn one of my books, and in one only, the characters 
took the bit in their teeth. All at once they became 
detached from the flat paper. They turned their backs 
on me, and walked off bodily, and from that time my 
task was stenographic. It was they who spoke ; it was 
they who wrote the remainder of the story.” 

In politics, his biographer says that Stevenson would 
usually have voted Conservative, but he only twice took a 
keen interest in British politics, One occasion was when 
Gordon died, and the other was at the time of the boy- 
cotting of women, in the Land League days in Ireland. 
About the former he felt so strongly that he never could 
forgive himself for not having spoken up when Gordon 
was left to his fate. So keenly did he feel this that when 
he meditated writing a letter to Mr. Gladstone about the 
Duke of Wellington, he could think of no other signature 
open to him than“ Your fellow-criminal in the sight of 
God,” so he did not write the letter. It was the case of 
the Curtons in Castle Island, County Kerry, which 
roused him to a passionate interest in the irish question. 
He regarded the case of the Curton family as a concrete 
instance in which it behoved England to do her duty. So 
as no one else moved, he proposed to take action himself. 
As a man of letters he was not tied down to any one 
place in which to do his work, so he proposed to take the 
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Curtons’ farm and live there, with his wife and step-son. 
His father’s illness, however, kept him in England, but 
he abandoned the design with reluctance, and was to the 
last never we l satisfied that he had done right in giving 
way. 

His popularity grew apace. The New York World 
offered him £2,000 for one article a week for a year. 
This he refused. In 1883 he wrote to his mother :— 


“ My six books since 1878 have brought me in upwards 
of £600, about £400 of which came from magazines.” 


It was in 1888 that he began those cruises in the South 
Seas which led him ultimately to live and to die in Samoa. 
To describe his life in Samoa would be too much of a 
demand upon our space, and besides it is still so recent 
that there is no need to follow his biographer in the de- 
scription of his life at Vatlima. The natives named 
him Tusitala, the Teller of Tales. Scarcely anywhere 
else in the world could there be found among the dwellings 
of men a deeper “silence than in Stevenson’s house in the 
Jorest. Here, surrounded by a hibiscus hedge, six feet 
high, and a mass of scarlet double blossoms, he spent the 
closing years of hts life, a kind of Highland chieftain in 
the midst of a motley clan of islanders and others. During 
his mother’s first period of residence at Vailima, Stevenson 
used every morning at eight to have family prayers, at 
which the whole household were present. Ultimately the 
practice of family worship was reserved for Sunday 
evenings only, when a chapter of the Samoan Bible was 
read, Samoan hymns were sung, and the service con- 
cluded with the native version of the Lord's prayer, 
which was repeated after the following prayer written 
by Stevenson himself for the purpose :— 

“ Wethank Thee for this place in which we dwell ; for 
the love that unites us ; for the peace accorded to us this 
day, for the hope with which we expect the morrow ; for 
the health, the work, the food, and the bright skies that 
make our lives delightful ; for our friends in all parts of 
the earth and our friendly helpers in this foreign isle. . . . 
Give us courage and gaiety and the quiet mind. Spare 
to us our friends, soften to us our enemies. Bless 
us, if it may be, in all our innocent endeavours. If it 
may not, give us strength to encounter that which is to 
come, that we may be brave in peril, constant in tribu- 
lation, temperate in wrath, and in all change of fortune 
and down to the gates of death, loyal and loving one to 
another.” 


He was warm in his appreciation of the benefits con- 
erred upon the natives by the British Protestant Missions 
in the Pacific. He gave them his influence and his money, 
and for a time took a Bible class of young half-caste lads 
every Sunday afternoon. 

His life in Vailima was full of activity—both literary, 
political, and administrative. But death, which had 
pursued him all his life, overtook him in his forty-fifth 
year. It came very suddenly. On Thanksgiving Day, 
November 29th, he gave a dinner to all his American 
friends. On December 3rd he was busy writing all the 
morning at his half-finished book,“ Weir of Hermiston.” 
At sunset he came downstairs, talking eagerly of a 
lecturing tour in America that he was anxious to make, 
as he was not so well. He was helping his wife on the 
verandah, talking eagerly, when suddenly he put both 
hands to his head, and cried out: “ What ts that? Do 
I look strange?” Even as he did so, he fell on his knees 
beside her. He was carried to a chair, but consciousness 
had gone, and at ten minutes past eight o'clock he died. 
Lhe evening before his death, at the Sunday evening 
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service, he used the following prayer, which he had 
written for the use of his family :— 


“We beseech Thee, Lord, to behold us with favour, 
folk of many families and nations, gathered together in 
the peace of this roof; weak men and women, subsisting 
under the covert of Thy patience. 

“Be patient still; suffer us yet a while longer— 
with our broken purposes of good, with our idle 
endeavours against evil—suffer us a while longer 
to endure, and (if it may be) help us to do better. 
Bless to us our extraordinary mercies ; if the day come 
when these must be taken, have us play the man under 
affliction. Be with our friends ; be with ourselves. Go 
with each of us to rest ; if any awake, temper to them 
the dark hours of watching ; and when the day returns, 
return to us, our sun and comforter, and callus up with 
morning faces and with morning hearts—eager to labour, 
eager to be happy, if happiness shall be our portion—and 
if the day be marked for sorrow, strong to endure it. 

“We thank Thee and praise Thee ; and in the words 
of Him to whom this day is sacred, close our oblation.” 


He was laid torest on the sumnit of a lofty hill. Upon 
the stones that are piled over his grave wzre inscribed the 
familiar verses of his own Requiem :— 

Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me: 
** Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 


Mr. Balfour says that since his death the chiefs 
have tabooed the use of firearms on the hills where 
he lies, that the birds may build there undisturbed, 
and raise about his bier the songs that he loved so 
well, There we may leave him; but before I close 
the notice of this interesting book, I would add one 
or more items from the closing chapters. Steven- 
son’s hair was fair, even yellow, until he was 
five-and-twenty; after that it rapidly deepened, 
and in later years was quite dark. He was about 
hive feet ten in height, slender in figure, and thin 
to the last degree, looking rather like a Pole. 

Mr. Balfour speaks again and again of the 
blaze of energy which he displayed in everything 
that he did. He produced nearly four hundred 
pages’ a year for twenty years, although, as he 
said, writing to Mr. Meredith, “ For fourteen 
years I have not had a day’s real health. I have 
wakened sick, and gone to bed weary. I have 
done my work unflinchingly. I have written in 
bed, and written out of it; written in hemorr- 
hages, written in sickness, written torn by coughing, 
written when my head swam for weakness.” 

He was ever strong on the side of law and 
order, believing that everything else was secondary 
“in that embroiled, confounded ravelment of 
politics, but to protect the old, and the weak and 
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the quiet from that bloody wild beast that slumbers in 
man.” But he was hugely exercised by the Anarchists: 
“People whose conduct is inexplicable to me, and yet 
their spiritual life is higher than that of most. Thi’ is 
just what the early Christians must have seemed to the 
Romans.” 

“I never met any one,” said Mr. Balfour, “who hated 
cruelty of any kind with so lively a horror, I had almost 
said with so fanatical a detestation, from his earliest 
years.” In 1881 he interfered to stop a man who was ill- 
treating his dog: The owner objected to this attack on 
the right of a man to do what he liked with his own, 
Stevenson replied :—“ It’s not your dog, its God's dog, 
and Iam here to protect it.” : 

In the appendices Mr. Balfour prints an address which 
Stevenson delivered to the Samoan students at Malua in 
Fanuary, 1890, and also the address which he wrote for 
the Women’s Missionary Association of the Presbyterian 
Church of New South Wales three years later. Still 
more interesting is the collection of prayers which 
he wrote for use in Vailima. “They form an 
appendix by themselves, and are headed “ For 
Success,” “ For Grace,” “At Morning,” “At Even- 
ing,” “In the season of rain,” “ Before a temporary 
separation,” “ For Friends,” “ For the Family,” and 
“ For Sunday.” 

The volumes close with a copious index, and a chrono- 
logical list of all Stevenson's writings and contributions 
to periodical literature. 
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The Tomb of Robert Louis Stevenson in Samoa. 


Reproduced from ‘“‘ Islands of the Southern Seas,” by M. M. Shoemaker, 


by kind permission of Messrs. Putnam. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING’S “ KIM.” 


“KIM” is interesting as an echo of the Kipling who 
used to be, but who no longer is. The book in its main 
outlines was probably thought out years ago. It is a 
reminiscence of his youth. Like the shell which, held 
against the ear, seems to be filled with the murmur of 
the surge of the sea from which it has long since been 
reft, so this book recalls the Kipling who was, but is no 
more. It is one of the tragedies of modern letters, the 
survival of the body of Mr. Kipling long after his genius 
has departed. But it is pleasant to note that e’en in his 
ashes live his wonted fires, and in reviving the reminis- 
cences of his boyhood there is still some of the old 
glamour by which he achieved so great a reputation. 
Of all the work which he has done since that fatal illness 
in New York, nothing can stand in line with the tales, 
the essays, and the verse with which he delighted the 
public ten or fifteen years ago. For an illustration of the 
contrast between the Kipling that was and the man who 
still bears that name, we have only to compare the two 
strings of rhymed verse which he has contributed to the 
Times in the last few weeks with the “ Recessional,” or 
even with the rollicking doggerel which made him the 
Jingo Tyrtzeus. 

A writer in the current number of the Cosmopolitan 
discusses the question whether there are not two 
Mr. Kiplings. In summing up the. product of the last 


dozen years’ work, he says that Mr. Kipling seems easily 
the foremost figure of British literature, and easily the 
most sinister and malign. “ But now he cannot maintain 
the natural excellence of his gifts, the want of the demo- 
cratic spirit has left him as hard as a stone, and apparently 


as infertile. He is the voice of all that retards and 
represses, the laureate of materialism, who has revived 
in the nineteenth century the spirit of the fourteenth.” 

How true it is that Kipling has lost the excellence of 
his old gifts may be seen by comparing the new series of 
animal stories which he is contributing to the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal with his inimitable “ Jungle Book.” 
Alike in verse and prose his hand has lost its cunning. 

This makes us welcome all the more gladly the story 
of “ Kim,” in which there are at least reminiscent gleams 
of the earlier days. Kim is the son of an Irish soldier, 
born in India, and brought up in the north-west among 
the natives ; and he preserves the soul of the Irishman 
under the dress and habits of the Hindu. He is full of 
adventure and resource, a city Arab in Oriental garb. 
He meets an old Llama, who has come from Tibet to 
seek a mysterious river in Hindustan, He attaches 
himself to the Llama as his disciple, but in reality 
becomes his earthly Providence and guide. The old 
Llama is a fine figure, and very striking is the contrast 
between the old mystic, totally innocent of the ways 
of the world, and Kim (who might be Rudyard 
Kipling himself in his boyhood), with as much idealism 
as a rat, but with all that rodent’s courage and immense 
resource. After atime Kim is taken from his Llama, 
and sent to school to be educated, but not before he has 
been employed by mysterious agents of the Indian Secret 
Service to deliver mysterious messages which put armies 
in motion and give him that taste for political intrigue 
which leads him naturally, in course of time, to become a 
member of the Secret Service himself. 


The story, as a story, is not much. But it is a thread 
upon which are strung many bright and vivid pictures of 
Indian life, in delineating which Mr. Kipling is usually at 
his best. Dr. Robertson Nicoll sees in “ Kim” some- 
thing of the geniality of ‘Dickens, and it is certainly free 
from much of that savage brutality which has been the 
hall-mark of many of Mr. Kipling’s Indian stories 
There is plenty of movement, cf adventure, and of lif 
in the story; but excepting in the somewhat dreamy 
mysticism of the old Llama, there is little or nothing that 
sounds a higher note. Of the ideal side of Indian life, 
with its profound philosophy, and yearning to escape 
from the illusions of this transitory world into the serener 
regions in which the emancipated soul communes with 
the invisible reality which underlies all things, there is 
little trace. For such things, however, we do not look to 
Mr. Kipling. There is so much that is good in the book, 
and in Mr. Kipling himself, that it is ungracious to com- 
plain of the absence of qualities which were not included 
in the ample dower which he received from the good 
fairies at his birth. (Macmillan, 6s.) 
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THE VOYAGE OF ITHOBAL. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD has been inspired by “a dark, 
sweet, high-bred visage of Egypt limned on the cedar” of 
one of the mummy cases stowed away in the British 
Museum. This vision and a passage in Herodotus are 
the slender materials out of which he has woven “ The 
Voyage of Ithobal” (Murray, §s. nett). He tells in this, 
his latest epic, how in the reign of Neco, King of Egypt, 
Ithobal, the Phoenician, sailed from the Arabian Gulf 
round the Cape of Good Hope, returning by the Pillars of 
Hercules. Boldly he launched out into the unknown 
seas, into a region of “ night, silence, death,” from which 
some had indeed come back, but “lean and gray and 
broken,” telling “ of savage men and dreadful suns, and 
wastes where snake and lizard die o’ the scorch, and where 
the shadow ofa man at high noon falls between his feet un- 
seen.” Sir Edwin Arnold has dexterously availed himself of 
more recent knowledge to fill in the great unknown with 
landscape, men and things. Even Sir H. H. Johnson 
has been.laid under contribution, and Sir H. M. Stanley 
is mentioned by name. Indeed, there is a very close 
resemblance between the Africa of Ithobal and the 
Africa of to-day, the European settlers alone elimin- 
ated. The coast-line glides ‘‘ ghost-like, shadowy, gray, 
interminable, bound by its girdle of a beach, or walled 
with dreadful crags,” and for month after month the hardy 
sailors row along the coasts that stretched and stretched 
to northward till they have knotted “the silver cincture 
tight at Pharaoh’s footstool.” Each day was “a scrok, 
with care laborious and hard toil unsealed, whereon the 
high Gods wrote that which they would,” until the long 
journey was accomplished, and “in our ragged sails 
flapped triumph ; in our oar ports, worn to gloss by oar- 
looms grinding through five thousand leagues, shone 
pride.” If the reader forgets the perils of the voyage. 
or the strange sights described by the voyagers—which is 
probable—he will at least remember the Lady Nesta of 
the noble heart, a royal captive of Southern Africa, pur- 
chased by Ithobal in the slave bazaars of Tyre, who was 
the “ life and soul and guide ard good ” of all they did. 
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**THE BENEFACTRESS.” 

“ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN” was one 
of those books which attained a great success, some 
60,000 or 70,000 copies having been sold. “The Bene- 
factress,” by the same author, is a book of a different 
character. It is a book of considerable quiet charm ; 
the characters are sympathetically etched rather than 
painted. But there is a subtlety in the delineation 
which renders it very pleasant to read. ‘ The Bene- 
factress ” is an English lady, midway between twenty and 
thirty. When the story opens she is pining for an 
independent existence, longing even to be a crossing- 
sweeper, if so be that she could escape from the position 
of dependence in which she was placed. Her brother 
was a country squire of decayed fortune, who, in order to 
obtain the means to renew the splendours of his family 
seat, has married a pushing Birmingham farvenue, on 
whose dower the family subsisted. The ménage was 
what might have been expected in the circumstances. 
The brother, having rebuilt the country house, subsided 
into a more or less secluded existence, devoting himself 
to trout-fishing, while his wife did her best to elbow her 
way into Society, and to marry her sister-in-law. The 
sister-in-law, however, being a girl of considerable cha- 
racter, refused various eligible offers, and when the story 
opens is the despair of her brother’s wife. 

Out of this imbroglio she is rescued by an old German 
uncle, who, sympathising with her aspirations but deplor- 
ing her reluctance to marry, left her a country seat in 
Germany, with an estate yielding £2,000 a year. Over- 
joyed at this happy solution of her difficulties, the heroine 
proceeds to take possession, and endeavours to realise 
her dream of being a benefactress. She proposes to take 
in and make happy some twelve single ladies, but she 
never got further than three, and with these three she 
was very far from making a success. The story of her 
efforts and her disillusions forms the body of the novel, 
which abounds with excellent delineations of character 
and descriptions of life in Northern Germany. There is 
a sweet simplicity about the style, and a kindly sympa- 
thetic note as of one who having lived and suffered 
herself can understand and sympathise with the hopeless 
beating of the wings of the ideal against the iron bars of 
the earth. In the end, the benefactress discovers that 
she will best realise the best that is in her and make the 
most of her life by going the way of all women and 
marrying. It isa pleasant book, with a certain freshness 
of atmosphere about it, but it is doubtful whether it will 
achieve the popularity of “ Elizabeth and her German 
Garden.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 


+90 


THE MENTAL FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 
THE REVIVAL OF PHRENOLOGY. 

I AM glad to welcome this book, which has 
appeared at an opportune moment. After being sneered 
at for nearly half a century, the truth of phrenology is 
gaining recognition even among orthodox practitioners. 
Dr. Bernard Hollander, in “The Mental Functions of 
the Brain,” has undertaken an investigation into their 
localisation and their manifestation in health and disease. 
It is illustrated with the clinical records of eight hundred 
cases of localised brain derangements, and with several 
plates. Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, in his survey of the 
achievements of the nineteenth century, devotes one 
entire section to setting forth the claims of phrenology to 
be recognised by scientific men. Dr. Wallace may, 
therefore, be said to have to some extent prepared the 
way for this presentation for the first time of the local- 
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isation of the fundamental psychical functions. 
of confining himself, as many other writers have done, to 
the intellect alone, Dr. Hollander has included in his 
survey the emotions and passions of man, both normal 
and abnormal, and he demonstrates the clese connection 
with the brain. Dr. Hollander found that his localisations, 
based chiefly on clinical and pathological investigations, 
confirm those made by Gall a century ago, whose mar. 
vellous discoveries are presented for the first time in this 
book. Dr. Hollander maintains that the history of Gall 
and his doctrine, which he gives, will be quite a revela- 
tion to the reader. 
have ridiculed phrenology shows any indication in his 
writings that he has ever examined Gall’s great work on 
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“The Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous System |) 


in General and the Brain in Particular.” Dr. Hollander 
has devoted fifteen years to the study of his subject, and 
no one who has even an elementary acquaintance with 
phrenology can question the justice of his claim that 
this much-derided science may hold within it the key 
to the treatment of lunacy, the education of the young, 
and the diminution of crime. 

The author begins with a survey of the present state of 
mental science, and then passes on to consider first the 
pathology of melancholia. After this he devotes a 
chapter to the study of irascible insanity and mania 
furtosa. This is illustrated by 350 cases of localised 
brain lesion. 
mania of suspicion and persecution, kleptomania 
and the brain centres for hunger and thirst. A very 
interesting chapter is devoted to the localisation of special 
memories, such as the memory for words, for music, for 
numbers, and the like. He then proceeds to examine 
the materials for future localisation, and discusses the 


evidence as to the centres for exaltation, imitation, 7 


sympathy, veneration and firmness. One of the most 
curious and interesting chapters is the next, which deals 
with the cerebellum and its functions. 
by 100 cases of cerebellar disease. The cerebellum, he 
maintains, is the seat of sexual desire, and he accumulates 
a mass of evidence in support of Gall’s thesis that the 
feeling which prompts to the propagation of the species 
is organically dependent upon this structure. 

He then proceeds to discuss the relations between the 
brain and the skull, and incidentally touches upon the 
bearing of this doctrine upon free will. 
that the will is not the determining agent, but is the 
result determined by the impulses. After a sketch of the 
history of Gall’s doctrine, Dr. Hollander describes the 


opposition offered to it, and maintains that Comte’s [7 


Positive Psychology is based upon Gall’s doctrine. 
The book concludes with a parade of the testimony of 
eminent medical men as to the truth and usefulness of 


phrenology, to which is addeda chapter summarising the . 


conclusions at which the author has arrived in the course 
of his studies. He says that phrenology will be a 
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From this he passes on to consider the J 
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science only when all the different methods of research 


have proved it’to be so. He believes that its truth is 
already sufficiently established to justify the State in 
taking a child whose malformed head proved him to 
be a moral imbecile and placing him in a moral 
reformatory, where he could be subjected to special 
training, to develop the higher faculties and enable 
him to exercise a self-control which would other- 
wise be impossible. 

Dr. Hollander suggests, in conclusion, that all those 
who are interested in the subject would do well to form a 
society for the systematic study of the mental organisa- 
tion of man. (Grant Richards. 21s.) 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT.* 
COMPLETION OF THE WORK. 

TuIs translation of the New Testament into modern 
English has now been completed by the issue of the third 
part containing the “ Pastoral, Personal, and General 
Letters,” and “The Revelation.” The three parts have 
been published in one attractive-looking volume which 
has been well edited and is pleasant to use. Attention 
was called to Parts I. and II. of this Translation at the 
time at which they were published ; so that it is unneces- 
sary now to say more of its general features than that it 
is a Translation direct from the Greek into modern 
English, and in no sense a revision of any previous 
Translation. 

The Translations are anonymous, and appear to have 
been made by men attempting fairly to render the 
original into modern English, just as one might translate 
Thucydides or Tacitus. 

For the most part the Translation reads pleasantly, 
despite the inevitable shock to ears accustomed to the 
rendering of the Authorised Version. It is stated in the 
preface that the Translation is for the present issued 
only in a tentative form, with a view to securing the co- 
operation of the general public, and already it appears 
a great mass of criticism has been received from all 
parts of the world, which the translators propose to 
consider carefully before issuing a revised edition of their 
Translation in a more permanent form. It is also stated 
that the two first parts of the Translation have sold 
largely in all parts of the English-speaking world ; and 
this fact is not surprising. 

The second and third parts are a distinct advance 
upon the first part. Probably this is due, at least in 
part, to the translators having acquired a greater facility 
in rendering the original as the work progressed ; but it 
may be that the reader feels the advantage of a modern 
Translation more distinctly when reading the sometimes 
perplexing letters of St. Paul, than when reading the 
simpler narratives of the four Gospels. At all events, 
it is now possible to read the letters contained 
in the New Testament and the Book of the Revelation, 
and to get a very fair idea of their meaning, without the 
necessity for frequent reference to commentaries. There 
is no room here for any detailed criticism of the Transla- 
tion. It must suffice to say that it is distinctly readable 
and interesting, and will no doubt attract considerable 
attention. A thorough revision of the Translation seems 
certainly to be desirable, especially of the first part. The 
translators promise this. 

Meanwhile this Translation cannot fail to interest 
anyone anxious to see the New Testament translated 
into modern English in a fair and scholarly manner ; 
and to find the books, which hitherto could only be read 
in an obsolescent form of the English language, now 
translated into the English of to-day, gives not only 
reil pleasure, but throws a flood of light on many 
passages, which before, very probably, did not compel 
thought. An interesting feature of this edition of 
the New Testament is the short introductory paragraph 
prefixed to each letter and to the Revelation, 
which enables a reader to place himself, at least to some 
extent, in the position of those who first received these 
letters. Why were not similar paragraphs prefixed to the 
four Gospels ? 


* “The Twentieth Century New Testament; A Translation into Modern 
English‘from the Original Greek.” Vol. III. The Pastoral, Personal, and 
General Letters ; and the Revelation. Price 1s. Also the completed work 
in 1 vol., cloth gilt, 513 pp., 3s. 6d. London: Horace Marshall and Son. 


DEEP-SEA PLUNDERINGS. 

WE are always delighted to welcome a new volume by 
Mr. Frank T. Bullen, who has in the last few years taken 
quite a first-rank place as a writer of the sea. This 
volume of “ Deep-sea Plunderings” is for the most part 
a reprint of essays and stories which have already 
appeared in magazines and newspapers. I have been 
sometimes afraid that the sudden rush of popularity 
which has overtaken Mr. Bullen, after long years of 
struggle and privation, might lead him to overwrite him- 
self ; but there is no trace of that in this book. It is full 
of the glamour and the glory and the splendour of the 
sea, and, as usual, the great sperm whale occupies the 
place of honour among the deep-sea creatures with whom 
he makes us acquainted. What Rudyard Kipling did 
for the British garrison in India, Mr. Bullen has done 
for the men who go down to the sea in ships, and especi- 
ally those of them who spend their lives in the pursuit of 
the whale. Mr. Bullen gives a free rein to his imagination. 
His description of an imaginary contest for the dominion 
of the sea between the gigantic kraken and the sperm 
whale is gruesome and gory enough to satisfy anyone 
who, like Helen’s Babies, likes his stories “ bluggy.” 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) —o-— 

THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. 

Mr. ANDREW LANG, who has given us in previous 
years the Blue, Red, Green, Yellow, Pink, and Grey 
Fairy Books, offers us this year “ The Violet Fairy Book,” 
which is not only charmingly illustrated, like all its pre- 
decessors, in black and white, but also contains eight 
coloured plates. In the preface, Mr. Lang disclaims once 
more the credit accorded him by most children and some 
ladies, that he writes fairy tales himself. He says :-— 
‘The stories are as old as anything that men have 
invented. They are narrated by naked savage women to 
naked savage children, and are full of the oldest ideas of 
ages when science did not exist, and magic took the 
place of science.” As the taste of each successive 
generation of children remains like the taste of their 
native ancestors thousands of years ago, the fairy-tale 
enjoys perennial popularity. In “The Violet Fairy 
Book” Mr. Lang has included some Swahili stories, and 
has laid under contribution the fairy-tales of Roumania, 
Serbia, Japan, and many other countries. The head of 
any well-to-do household which has not the complete set 
of Andrew Lang’s fairy-books on his nursery shelves is 
a fitting subject for the attention of the Public Prosecutor. 
(Longmans. 6s.) aawiegeiine 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 

I AM delighted to welcome an excellent new edition of 
the one Eastern book which shares with the Bible 
universal popularity throughout the world. Messrs. 
J. M. Dent and Co. have issued a beautiful edition of 
Mr. F. W. Lane’s translation of the “ Arabian Nights ” 
in six volumes, published at 21s. the set. They are 
handy volumes to read, and Messrs. Dent have been 
fortunate in being able to secure 100 illustrations in 
photogravure by Stanley Wood. It is ridiculous at this 
time of day to review the “ Arabian Nights.” You might 
as well review Shakespeare. All that n&ed be said is that 
the edition is compact, handy, and very attractively got up. 

ee eighds 
THE KING COLE STORY-BOOK. 

THIS is a capital collection of the favourite stories, 
nursery rhymes, and other literature of the nursery, 
excellently illustrated. It is sure to be a general favourite, 
as it contains, in well-mixed proportions, charming 
pictures and a delightful mixture of the best-known 
favourites of childhood. (Dent.) 
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PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 
IN THE PAST AND FUTURE, 

LorD GREY'S initiative in promoting public-house 
trust companies has led Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell 
to compile a most useful and timely little volume— 
“British Gothenburg Experiments and Public - house 
Trusts ” (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d.), In it they 
summarise the results which have already been attained 
in Great Britain in dealing with the drink traffic on the 
lines of the Gothenburg system. It is no longer a 
question, they point out, whether there are to be com- 
panies or whether there are not to be companies ; it is 
simply a question whether there shall be companies under 
wise and adequate control, or whether they shall exist 
without such control. They therefore urge all those who 
are interested in temperance reform to take advantage 
of “ this psychological moment.” 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE ALREADY. 

With their accustomed thoroughness the writers have 
personally investigated into the working of the existing 
Gothenburg public-houses in Great Britain. The con- 
clusions at which they have arrived may be briefly 
summarised. At the present moment there are thirty- 
two public-houses in the British Isles in which private 
profit has been eliminated. Of these, twenty-seven are 
to be found in England, four in Scotland, and one in 
Ireland. By far the largest number—eighteen—are run 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, founded 
by the Bishop of Chester in 1896. The best- results 
obtained have been in the direction of the general good 
conduct of the houses and the supply of pure beer. Little 
has been accomplished in the restricting of sales or in the 
introduction of reforms. The competition of other houses 
makes it difficult and probably, from a commercial point 
of view, suicidal, to attempt any innovations such as the 
reduction of the hours of sale, Sunday closing, and the 
raising of the age limit for children. To be successful 
in reducing the consumption of alcohol it is essential that 
the Gothenburg public-house should possess two advan- 
tages, a good manager and the monopoly of the local 
sale. It has also been found impossible to directly 
“push” the sale of non-intoxicating drinks, although a 
. good deal has been done by indirect means. 

HOW THE PROFITS ARE SPENT. 

It is interesting to see in what way the profits earned 
by these Gothenburg public-houses have been expended. 
This year, for example, the People’s Refreshment House 
Association had £100 at its disposal, which it devoted to 
the following objects in the localities in which their 
houses were situated :— 

Sparkford—£14, Sparkford School. 

Hoar Cross—£6, Fund for fountain. 

Tunstall— £23, District Nurse Fund. 

* Broad Clyst— £20 as follows: Village green and light, £5 ; 
Clothing Club, £5; Nursing Fund, £5; Debt incurred in 
erecting bathing-place, £5. 

Thorney—£21 as follows: Thorney Horticultural Society, 
£43; Thorney Foal Show, £4; Mutual Improvement Society, 
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Bvaieocdes 68 Parish Room. 

Flax Bourton—£10, Voluntary School Fund. 

In Scotland the profits have been devoted to lighting a 
village with electric light, the maintenance of reading 
rooms and institutes, the construction of a bowling green, 
the payment of a properly certified district nurse, and 
contributions to football clubs and singing classes. There 
is, however, no uniform rule which regulates the distribu- 
ion of the profits. 


OF REVIEWS. 


* HOW THE PROFITS SHOULD BE SPENT. 

The writers are strongly of opinion that sufficient 
attention has not been devoted to the principles which 
should govern the expenditure of the profits of these 
public-houses. These principles are of vital importance, 
for there is a danger that private cupidity may be 
replaced by municipal or public cupidity. They urge 
that the profits derived from the sale of drink should 
never be devoted to the relief of the rates, but to the 
provision of counter-attractions which would draw men 
away from the public-house. These drinking and 
recreative centres, they maintain, must be separated by 
a wider distance than the two sides of a public-house. 
The proposal to associate the sale of intoxicants with 
recreation is prejudicial to the best interests of the com- 
munity, and calculated to hinder rather than facilitate 
the objects it seeks to attain. It is on this point that the 
writers find fault with the public-house trust companies. 
In this respect and in the provisions for securing the 
trust public-houses from the possibility of control by the 
trade, they think sufficient precautions have not been 
taken, They fear that localities are likely to drift into 
experiments before the necessary safeguards are properly 
understood. They therefore point out the principles 
which they believe should govern ‘all attempts in the 
direction of municipalising the public-house. The chief 
test of any scheme of temperance reform, they insist, should 
be whether or no it is likely to decrease the present exces- 
sive consumption of alcohol. We drink twice as much beer 
per head of the population as do our cousins across the 
Atlantic. If we could bring down the English consump- 
tion of alcohol to the American level we should at once 
reduce our national drink bill by 466,500,000 per annum, 
and proportionately increase our national efficiency. 
While the writers would allow each locality to work out 
its own salvation, they urge that the broad lines of policy 
should be explicitly defined, and that the localities should 
be subject to a central supervision and control. The 
true line of policy, they suggest, in regard to all proposals 
for the public management of the liquor traffic is that 
adopted in the best modern social legislation—as, for 
instance, in the case of the Poor Law and the Education 
Act. Unless some such measures are taken, they fear 
the peculiar danger of the system as carried on in the 
town of Gothepburg—making the municipality or com- 
munity directly interested in the maintenance of the 
traffic by using the profits in the relief of rates—will be 
repeated in this country. 

weigeee dd 


A Handsome New Edition. 

MEssrs. J. M. DENT have just reissued James Boswell’s 
“ Life of Samuel Johnson.” It consists of three large 
finely-bound voiumes of some 450 pages each. It is edited 
by Arnold Glover, and illustrated by Herbert Railton 
with about 100 drawings. Inside the covers of each 
volume is a plan of that part of London which borders 
on Fleet Street, showing the haunts of the great Doctor. 
The three volumes contain an index, chronological tables, 
and editor’s notes, and form a most handsome library 
edition costing only 22s. 6d. 

a he 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY, just pub- 
lished by W. and R. Chambers at 3s. 6d., is indeed a 
wonderful book of reference for the price. It Contains 
no fewer than 1,204 pages, and although the type is small 
it is very clear. This volume probably marks the limit 
of cheapness for this style of work. 
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Wake Up! 


Jobn Bull. 


An Illustrated Supplement to the Review of Reviews. 
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New York Herald.| 
THE BEGINNING OF THE TOBACCO WAR. 


ONE of the most notable events in the past month was 
the evidence which was afforded us on the Continent of 
the alarm excited by the American invasion. Last 
month an influentially attended meeting was held in 
Vienna, for the purpose of organising the forces of 
resistance ; and, judging from the speeches that were 
made, the manufacturers and producers of the Old 
World are not going to allow the consumer to benefit 
by American goods without a desperate effort to build 
barriers of all kinds between the Old World and the 
New. All these efforts are doomed to failure. The 
policy of the Chinese Wall is hopeless in the twentieth 
century. 

The subject of Trusts was discussed by Mr. Robert 
Donald in a paper which he read before the Article Club 
on October 3oth, but the British public is only just 
beginning to awaken to the fact that the American Trust 
is here and has come to stay. 

As stated last month, the American Tobacco Trust 
made the first movement in its attempt to secure the 
English market by the purchase of Ogden’s business, on 
terms of which Ogden’s shareholders had no reason to 
complain. One of the chief topics of the month has been 
the development of the attack upon the English Tobacco 
Trust; As already mentioned, the American Tobacco 
Trust, having obtained a foothold on English soil by the 
Possession of Ogden’s business, proceeded at once to 
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The American Invasion: 


organise themselves under the title of the British Tobacco 
Association. On October 22nd, the American Trust 
announced a heavy cut in the prices of their cigarettes, 
amounting in some cases to nearly 50 per cent., as will 
be seen from the following table :— 





Former Price. Reduced Price. 





BRAND, inentne oo 
10 20 10 20 
Sweet Caporal ............ 44d. od 24d. 5d. 
Richmond Gems ......... 44d. od 3d. 54d. 
Duke’s Cameos ............ 44d. — 3d. — 
Chancellors..............066+ 44d. gd. 3d. 54d. 
Kinney’s Straight Cut... 5d. tod. 34d. | 7d. 
Richmond ditto ............ 5d. Iod. 34d. | 7d. 
Kinney’s Special ......... 54d. 11d, 34d. | 7d. 


‘The price of packets of fifty Richmond gems has been reduced 
from Is. 1ogd. to Is. 2d., a drop of 8$d., while both Kinney’s 
and Richmond straight-cut cigarettes are selling at 1s. 5d. per 
packet of fifty, a clear gain of tod. in one case and of 8d. in the 
two others to smokers, 

At the same time that they cut the prices, they began 
that system of extensive advertising which is a speciality 
of American trade. They also endeavoured to secure the 
support of the retail dealers by offering them more 
favourable terms. This, however, has not yet approxi- 
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mated to the retail dealers’ ideal of 20 per cent. profit on 
tobacco and 25 per cent. on cigarettes, which they wished 
to secure on a long contract. 

THE BRITISH RALLY. 

When the American Trust was thus carrying the war 
into the enemy’s camp, the leading firms in the English 
trade, headed by Messrs. Wills, of Bristol, formed a 
great British Trust under the title of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, which has a capital of nearly 10 millions 
sterling. This Trust includes the following firms :— 

Messrs. W. D. and H. O. Wills, Limited, Bristol. 
Edwards, Ringer, and Bigg, Limited, Bristol. 
Franklyn, Davey, and Company, Bristol. 
Lambert and Butler, Limited, London. 
Hignett’s Tobacco Company, Limited, London. 
Adkin and Sons, London. 
John Player and Sons, Limited, Nottingham. 
Hignett Brothers and Company, Limited. 
William Clarke and Son, Limited, Liverpool. 
Richmond Cavendish Company, Limited, Liverpool. 
Stephen Mitchell and Son, Glasgow. 
F. and J. Smith, Glasgow. 
D. and J. Macdonald, Glasgow. 

THE COMPETITIVE DUEL,— 

The Imperial Tobacco Company has hardly put itself 
in battle array against the invaders, but the American 
Trust and the American combine are busily engaged in 
competing, as each wishes to secure the favour of the 
retailers, and these gentlemen are naturally endeavouring 
to make hay while the sun shines. At present they are 
in the opening stages of a struggle which will probably 
do more to familiarise the British public with the aims 
and methods of American Trusts than all the treatises 
that have been written and all the newspaper articles 
that have been printed on the subject. For the moment, 
while the battle is waging, it is all pure gain, both 


for the retailer and for the consumer. Competition 
i; the soul of busingss, and in this battle of 
giants prices are cut to the minimum, with the 


result that when the combines fall out the customer 
comes by his own. The retailer will get good estimates 
——for the present ; the customer will get cheaper tobacco 
—for the present ; but if the analogy of similar cam- 
paigns affords any guide as to what will happen in the 
near future, one of the great Trusts will succeed in so 
crippling the other as to be able to force a combination 
on their own terms. Then one great monopoly will con- 
trol the market. The retailers will be squeezed, and 
prices will be put up to the customer who, as the whole of 
the retail and wholesale trade will be in the hands of the 
monopolist, will not be able to help himself. Mr. Duke, 
the manager of the American Trust, declares that he will 
secure the Americans the command of the British 
market in four years, or lose £1,000,000 in the enterprise. 
—OR THREE-CORNERED FIGHT. 


When the American and British Trusts were clearing 
the field for battle, Messrs. Salmon and Gliickstein 
created a diversion by offering to manufacture for the 
United Kingdom Retail Tobacco Dealers’ Alliance at a 
very small margin of profit. The Alliance, however, 
rejected Messrs. Salmon and Gliickstein’s proposal, which 
was met with more favour by some of the traders in the 
provinces. Messrs. Salmon and Gluckstein have hitherto 
been the deadliest enemies of the Retailers’ Alliance, 
whom they boast of underselling by 33 per cent. ; but in 
the face of the invasion Messrs. Salmon and Gliickstein 
offer to sell retailers any sort of tobacco they please at 
3 per cent. above the cost price of the raw leaf. It is 
a curious triangular fight, the develo ent of which will 
be awaited with much interest. 





“‘WakE Up! Joun BULL.” 


ANOTHER WARNING FROM LORD ROSEBERY., 


LORD ROSEBERY delivered an address as President 
of the Birmingham Midland Institute, at Birmingham, on 
October 15th. Inthe course of his speech he put in a 
very pointed and pithy manner the truth which it is the 
object of “ Wake up, John Bull!” to din sedulously into 
the ears of the public. Nothing could be wiser or more 
to the point than the following passage :— 


Something more is required which you cannot teach except by 
biography and models, But the spirit of hungry intelligence 
and righteous ambition is the spirit of honest dissatisfaction as 
opposed to torpor and complacency founded, not on ignorant 
impatience or on mere envy and jealousy, but the definite 
discontent represented by the motto ‘‘ Excelsior.” Nothing 
else will make the man work when he will play. Nothing 
else, for example, made George Stephenson teach himself 
to read when he was past eighteen years of age; and as it is 
with the individual so it is much more with the nation. The 
nation which is satisfied is lost. (Cheers.) The nation which 
is not progressive is retrograding. ‘‘ Rest and be thankful ” is a 
motto which spells decay. The new world seems to possess 
more of this quality in its crude state, at any rate, than the old. 
In individuals it sometimes seems to be carried to excess, 
I do not by this mean the revolutions which periodically 
ravage the Southern and Central American Republics. I 
think more of the restless enterprise of the United States, 
with the devouring anxiety to improve existing machinery 
and existing methods, and the apparent impossibility of 
accumulating any fortune, however gigantic, which shall 
satisfy or be sufficient to allow of leisure and repose. (Hear, 
hear.) There the disdain of finality, the anxiety for improving 
on the best seems almost a disease ; but in Great Britain we can 
afford to catch the complaint, at any rate in a mitigated form 
(laughter and cheers), and give in exchange some of our own self- 
complacency (cheers), for complacency is a fatal gift, ‘* What 
was good enough for my father is good enough for me” isa 
treasured English axiom (laughter) which, if strictly carried out, 
would have kept us to wooden ploughs and water clocks. 
In these days we need to be inoculated with some of the 
nervous energy of the Americans, That is true of indi- 
viduals, admittedly true, but is it not also true of the 
nation? As the nation is made up of individuals it 
represents an alarming amount of self-complacency, fortified 
by generations of happy ignorance of warfare at home, and of 
immunity from serious competition in colonisation or in com- 
merce. We look back with satisfaction on our history, and 
say, in proverbial fashion, that there is a Providence that 
watches over us ; but in the same proverbial fashion may we not 
say without irreverence that that Providence may become a 
little weary of watching over us, if we do not watch over our- 
selves? (Cheers.) Occasionally the nation wakes up and 
finds that its methods or machinery are out of date, and 
even decayed. It demands, for example, that some depart- 
ment or another should be placed on a_ business footing 
and brought up to date (laughter and cheers), and having 
made the demand it turns its attention to something else 
(laughter), or goes to slumber; then it wakes up again, finds 
that nothing has been done, grumbles, and perhaps swears 
(laughter), and turns its attention to something else or perhaps 
slumbers. There is a story of an English duke, the husband of 
an historic duchess, who was woken up with the news that his 
magnificent palace, in which he was then sleeping, was in flames. 
He expressed the hope that they would be put out, and turned 
round and went to sleep again. Now that in itself is not a bad 
form of phlegmatic courage, a passive force in itself ; but it is a 
quality of strength which contains a peril. Our people, in like 
manner, when they are told that their house is on fire are apt to 
call loudly for a fire-engine, but to fall asleep again directly it 
arrives. 

Unfortunately, Lord Rosebery could not possibly have 
more accurately depicted the great defect of his own 
action than he has done in this passage. Again and 
again he puts the trumpet to his lips, and blows, and 
then goes to sleep for an indefinite period. What he says 
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the nation does, Lord Rosebery himself does more con- 
spicuously than we all. It is not sufficient merely to put 
the trumpet to his lips and blow. Anyone in his position, 
if he believes what he says, must set to work either to use 
the existing organisation of the party which lies ready to 
his hand, or to create a new organisation, as Cobden did 
in the Free Trade League, for the purpose of rousing the 
nation. It is no use calling aloud to the nation to rouse 
itself. Nations can only be appealed to through organi- 
sation, and until Lord Rosebery will either condescend to 
work with the Liberal Party, or to create a new party of 
his own, as Cobden did, all his exhortations to John Bull 
to wake up will expose him to his own taunts. 
—eoo—— 


HOW WE ARE LOSING GROUND IN ARGENTINA. 
THE TESTIMONY OF MR. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has a 
very interesting article describing his visit to the great 
South American Republic. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has a 
great deal to say as to the way in which we are losing 
our hold on the trade of the country in which we have 
invested £250,000,000 of British money. A few years 
ago the foreign commerce of Argentina was in the hands 
of old, well-established and wealthy English firms. This 
state of things has almost wholly disappeared. They 
were obstinately conservative, they persisted in sticking 
to the old grooves. German competitors entered the 
field, studied the wants of the people, offered a greater 
variety, and provided cheaper goods, better suited to the 
wants and means of the people. They issued circulars in 
Spanish, with local prices and weights. The English 
firms continued to use English circulars. As a result 
the Germans succeeded in driving out of existence nearly 
all the British firms. 

The Americans are supplanting us in steel rails, railway 
engines, and carriages. The money invested in the 
railways is British, but the orders go to the United States. 
Wire fencing, of which millions of miles are used in the 
country, is almost wholly supplied from the States. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre says that, when he made inquiries as to 
the cause of the falling-off in the demand for British 
oods, he was always told the same thing. It was due 

t to the hide-bound self-complacency of British manu- 
facturers and merchants, and secondly to the grave 
defects in the commercial education of the young English- 
men sent out to the Argentine. Young men educated at 
Universities and public schools came out thinking that life 
was largely to be devoted to cricket, football, golf, and 
polo. Mr. Lefevre quotes a statement of an English 
merchant in Buenos Ayres that English University men 
who knew nothing of business or of the language of the 
country were accustomed to saunter down to the office at 
ten in the morning, and leave early to play at cricket or 
tennis early in the afternoon. The German clerks began 
business at seven in the morning and stuck to it. This 
merchant was sending his two sons to England to be 
educated, but he said that nothing would induce him to 
send them to English public schools and universities. He 
considered that they would be ruined for purposes of 
business by their education and the habits they would 
pick up there. 

ALSO IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Hugh Robert Mill, in the Scottish Geographical 
for October, utters this warning :— 

Hitherto, except as regards exploration and cartography, the 
sition of geography in this country has never been satisfactory. 
Imes are changing, and even in exploration we are now only 
one amongst many rivals, often better equipped by education, 


Wsually in no way deficient in daring. Although the best work 


ay 
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of several of our cartographers in Edinburgh and London need 
fear no comparison, we cannot conceal the fact that Germany 
leads the world in map-making. As regards the recognition or 
even the comprehension of geography by the State, by the 
universities, and by the public, we are equally far behind our 
neighbours across the North Sea. 


——060——— 


THE SECRET OF GERMAN SUCCESS: 
By Mr. HALDANE, M.P., 

THE reasons why John Bull has not yet wakened up, 
and the way to awaken him, are shown in an admirable 
article contributed by Mr. Haldane, M.P., to the 
November Monthly Review. “Great Britain and 
Germany: A Study in Education” is the title of 
Mr. Haldane’s article, and it is at once the most com- 
prehensive, the most detailed, and the most interesting 
article of the kind that has appeared since the cry of 
“Wake Up! John Bull,” first arose. Mr. Haldane’s 
central point is that, without any derogation to culture 
for its own sake, Germany has succeeded in combining 
the academic and the practical in a way which is 
causing us immense detriment to-day, and which should 
therefore be our model for the future. The German 
system of higher education has a double aim. In pure 
science and research it holds its own with ease. But in 
preparation for the practical life it is without a rival. 

Mr. Haldane takes two important industries—those of 
brewing and the manufacture of aniline dyes—as a test. 

Mr. Haldane has no doubt as to what we must do to 
be saved. We want more universities and of a different 
kind. Such cities as Leeds, Liverpool, and Manchester 
would be the centres of university teaching if they were in 
Germany, and they ought to be in England. The Scot- 
tish universities should turn their attention to the 
application of science to industry. Ireland should have 
universities at Belfast and Cork—and hang Denomi- 
nationalism, says Mr. Haldane. Lastly, says Mr. 
Haldane, the University of London should and could be 
turned into the educational centre of the Empire. But 
the work must be done by the State; it is too great for 
local and private enterprise. 

WHY NOT A STATE SCIENTIFIC COUNCIL ? 

In an interview with a writer in the Young Max Sir 
Norman Lockyer was asked— 

“Does the British Government, in your opinion, afford due 
encouragement to science ?” 

His reply was an emphatic negative, and he went on— 

‘* The English Government, I am afraid, is under the impres- 

sion that to a large extent science does not matter, except for the 
purposes of war. The wars of peace, the incessant competition 
between the peoples of the world, these are not supposed to be 
the affairs of the Government. In my view it is just as much 
the duty of the Government to lock after the peace condition of 
the nation as the war condition. In the future history of the 
world a nation will be found to lose very much more by neglect- 
ing the arts of peace than the arts of war. Wars happen only 
occasionally, but you have these peaceful conflicts always in 
progress in the markets of the world. There is a constant 
struggle in progress in this way. A nation cannot afford to lag 
in the race. If from time to time a nation experience failure in 
the race, such failures must eventually sap the strength of that 
nation, no matter how strong it be at starting.” 
Sir Norman was secretary of the Royal Commission 
appointed in 1870, which recommended that there should 
be a Scientific Council, which would enable the Govern- 
ment to consider the bearings of all scientific matters 
where they referred to the State service or the nation’s 
welfare, whether for peace or war. No such Council has 
been appointed, but Sir Norman still urges its appoint- 
ment. 
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GOOD many publishers have made a good many 
shots at meeting the popular demand for the issue 
of the best books at a price which renders them 
accessible to the million. I had a try at it myself some 
years ago, when I published the Penny Poets and the 
Masterpiece Library, and several people have been 
labouring in the same field. The other month, as 
readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will remember, Mr. 
W. Laird Clowes published a prolonged wail over the 
lack of any library in this country corresponding to the 
* Reclame” Library in Germany, and he made various 
suggestions as to how this need might be met. But Mr. 
Clowes, although his suggestions were admirable in many 
respects, laid down a scheme that was not sufficiently 
elastic. He contemplated selling his library in a series 
of volumes, issued every month or fortnight. His 
proposal was the production of a volume a week of all 
the best books in the world, unabridged and carefully 
indexed, at a subscription price which would average out 
at 1od. a volume in paper, and 1s, 2d. in cloth. £6 a 
year for fifty-two volumes, he thought, could be obtained, 
his idea being that the £6 could be paid on the instal- 
ment plan, so much down, and then so much a week 
afterwards, the volumes to be sent by post every week to 
the subscriber. But this would not be quite so cheap as the 
Penny Poets, which gave sixty-four pages for a penny, and 
jt does not overcome the one great difficulty which stood 
in the way of-the Penny Poets—namely, the insuperable 
repugnance of most people to keep books that are not 
bound so as to stand upon their shelves. No such 
difficulty exists in France, where nearly every book is 
jssued in paper covers. In this country if a book is to 
be regarded as,a book, it must be bound. Now the cost 
of binding adds so materially to the cost of producing a 
book that it is practically impossible to produce any 
bound book of ordinary dimensions at sixpence. Messrs. 


Cassell brought out a very useful series of little books at 
sixpence in cloth and threepence in paper coyers ; but 
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A few of the World’s Classics in leather binding. 








with that exception no one has really attempted to bring 
out bound books at sixpence. If anything is to be done 
to supply the British public with books on a scale anything 
approaching to that of the German Library, it would be 
necessary to bring them out at one shilling and to bind 
them in cloth. Of shilling series there have been several, 
of which, up to this year perhaps, the chief was that 
edited by Henry Morley, the Universal Library. But 
this series, although excellent in its way, and doing 
good work in its time, never quite hit the popular fancy. 
Hence the field has been left very open for the advent of 
a new shilling library, which makes a bold bid to fill 
the vacant space. ~ 

Mr. Grant Richards, the young and _ enterprising 
publisher of 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, began 
this year the publication of what it is to be hoped will 
become a world-wide library of English bound books—the 
World’s Classics it is called. The size is handy; the 
paper is good; the printing is clear; the binding is 
strong cloth boards. The books can also be obtained in 
leather at two shillings, and a very capital binding it is. 
The leather-bound two-shilling volume can be folded 
double backwards without in the least spoiling the 
binding or causing the book to rumple. Up to the 
present nioment he has only published ten volumes, but 
if these meet with the success which they deserve, there 
is practically no limit to the range of this bound library 
for the million, and already a dozen new volumes are in 
preparation. 

Everyone who has travelled is familiar with” the 
Tauchnitz Library, each volume of which costs Is. 4d., 
and none of which is bound. Mr. Grant Richards’s new 
library is not so wide in the page as the Tauchnitz, but 
about the same height; the paper is better; the print 
is practically the same. But his volumes are sold at 
one shilling! Some of the first issued are marvels of 
cheapness, neatness, and convenience. They are books 
at once for the shelf and for the pocket, are of type clear 
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enough to be read in a railway train, and yet are quite 

leasant to hold in the hand in a library. There 
is one place where a good deal of reading is done by 
a good many people, and that is in bed. It is not a 
good habit, excepting for invalids. When you go to 
bed you should go to sleep. But there are many 
people who read themselves to sleep, and for all such 
this new library is a blessing. The type is clear enough 
to be read by candlelight ; the book is handy enough to 
be held by the reader without weariness. So far as the 
make, shape, texture, and get-up are concerned, Mr. 
Grant Richards must be congratulated upon having 
achieved a great success. And the printers of the series, 
Messrs. T. and A. Constable and Messrs. R. and R. 
Clark, both Edinburgh firms, deserve praise too. Some- 
thing has generally been lacking in the printing of 
popular series up to the present. Mr. Grant Richards 
has avoided the possibility of such defect by entrusting 
his books to the two firms whose reputation for fine 
printing is world-wide. 

But it is not enough to have a bound volume that is 
unexceptionable from the point of view of the printer and 
the bookbinder. The success of any such library will 
depend upon the books selected for publication Here- 
tofore one great difficulty in the way of the publisher of 
cheap bound books has been the impossibility of including 
the longer books in his series. A German publisher gets 
over this by bringing them out in parts. But he does not 
bind them. Mr. Grant Richards contemplates publishing 
any book of ordinary length in a single volume. It ‘is 
doubtful whether he will be able to print “ Vanity Fair,” 
which is of portentous length, at one shilling. Neither 
could he possibly bring out Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall” 
within the covers of a shilling volume. Such great 
historical works will appear in due course in a series of 
volumes. Macaulay’s “ History of England,” for instance, 
would probably require three or four volumes for its com- 
pletion ; but even if you have the set in three or four 
volumes, it would only cost three or four shillings, much 
less than it now costs bound in any other shape or edition. 
The first ten books in the series, however, are all complete 
in single volumes, and they cover a very wide range. 
Here is the list of the ten shillings’ worth :— 


(1.) oe Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. 
' (2.) The Essays of Elia, By Charles Lamb. 
(3-) The Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 1830-1858. 
(4.) The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
(5.) Table Talk: Essays on Men and Manners, By 
William Hazlitt. 
(6.) Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
(7.) The Poetical Works of John Keats, 
(8.) Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens, 
(9.) The Ingoldsby Legends. 
(10.) Wuthering Heights. By Emily Bronté, 


Mr. Grant Richards began with that masterpiece of 
English fiction Charlotte Bronté’s “ Jane Eyre.” It is a 
useful book for comparison with those of other shilling 
series. “Jane Eyre” in the World’s Classics—for that is 
the name of the series—fills 570 pages. The book 
measures nearly 1j inch in thickness, six inches in length, 
and four inches in breadth, and weighs 1o$ozs. 

The second number of the World’s Classics is 
devoted to “The Essays of Elia,” which is a smaller 
book. All the essays are printed in 394 pages, and the 
volume weighs only gsozs. 

First the novel, secondly the essay, thirdly the poem. 
Mr. Richards was well advised in selecting as the first 
Poets of his World’s Classics the early poetry of Lord 


Tennyson. It is impossible to publish the whole of 
Tennyson’s poems, for the simple reason that those 
which he wrote after 1858 are still copyright; but the 
poems written before 1858 include much of his best work 
and that by which he is best known. This shilling 
Tennyson is a volume of 504 pages, of the same size and 
weight as “ Jane Eyre.” 

This affords us a very good opportunity of comparing 
the bound library of World’s Classics with the cheapest 
edition of Tennyson yet published, that of the Penny 
Poets. I published “ In Memoriam” and several other 
poems in a sixty-four page paper-backed number of the 
Penny Poets. The paper is by no means so good as that 
of the World’s Classics; the type is about the same. 
It would take eight numbers of the Penny Poets to make 
a volume of as many pages as this number of the World’s 
Classics. The Penny Poets were stabbed with wire- 
stitching. The World’s Classics are bound with thread 
and in cloth case, and published at one shilling net. No 
doubt we would have a larger quantity of printed 
meatter put into eight numbers of the Penny: Poets 
than is to be found in this shilling Tennyson ; but the 
paper and the binding are inferior, and it would have 
been impossible to bind them neatly so as to sell them at 
a shilling. Mr. Grant Richards, therefore, may be said 
to have broken the record so far as cheapness and excel- 
lence of production are concerned. It may also be added 
that, whereas in the Penny Poets we found it necessary to 
supplement the receipts by advertisements, the World’s 
Classics are innocent of any advertising matter. They 
do not even contain a list of Mr. Grant Richards’ own 
publications. The following is a list of the next six 
numbers of the World’s Classics :— . 


The Origin of Species. By Charles Darwin. 
Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 

The Poems of Robert Herrick. 
The Works of William Hazlitt. II. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
English Songs and Ballads. Selected by -. 


Crosland. 


W. Hz. 


The list of the first sixteen books includes five novels— 
“Jane Eyre,” “ Wuthering Heights,” and “ Oliver Twist,” 
and, if they may be called novels, ‘“ The Vicar of Wake- 
field” and “ Robinson Crusoe ” ; four collections of essays 
by Charles Lamb, William Hazlitt, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson ; five volumes of verse, Tennyson, Keats, Herrick, 
“English Songs and Ballads,” and “The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” There is one religious work, “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and one scientific, “The Origin ot Species.” 
It would be difficult to make a more varied and more 
popular selection, although, if criticism might be 
permitted, I somewhat demur to giving “The In- 
goldsby Legends” so prominent a place in the World’s 
Classics. With the exception of “The Jackdaw of 
Rheims,” and one or two others, there is very little 
of Thomas Barham that could be considered as in any 
sense classic. ‘I should also be disposed to demur to the 
decision to give to the Brontés two of the first six 
novels selected. But upon this we can well agree to 
differ. The essential fact is that at last a publisher has 
arisen who has had the courage to attempt to bring out 
at one shilling books fit to stand on any library shelf 
containing complete editions of the very best work to be 
found in the literature of the world. 

Now the question immediately arises as to the 
periodicity of the publication of these books. Although 
they are published in a series, each volume stands 
by itself. and can be bought without reference to 


. 
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those which have preceded or to those which follow. 
At the same time, for a permanent financial success, 
it is well that’ Mr. Richards has arranged that a 
new volume will be brought out every month. Con- 
sidering the hundreds of thousands of persons who buy 
sixpenny magazines of light literature which beguile a 
passing moment and are then thrown on one side, it 
ought not to be an impossible thing to secure a monthly 
circulation of 100,000 copies for the World’s Classics. 
Years roll on rapidly, and every volume would be a 
permanent addition to the library shelf. Besides, it is 
astonishing how much more reading can be done if the 
idea is once grasped of mastering one volume each 
month. I am quite sure it is only necessary that this 
series should be universally known for it to achieve a 
brilliant success, not merely a succes destime, but a 
success of usefulness. 

This, however, is a question for the future. For the 
moment I content myself with suggesting to anyone who 
is in doubt as to the choice of a Christmas or New Year’s 
present, that he can get nothing cheaper or better than a 
set of twelve volumes of the World’s Classics for 12s. in 
cloth, or 24s. in leather. 

I am naturally interested in Mr. Grant Richards, for he 
gained much of his first acquaintance with the respon- 
sibilities of publishing in the office of the REVIEW OF 
REvigws. I well remember when I first made his acquain- 
tance. I was calling upon his uncle, the late Mr. Grant 
Allen, who asked me whether I thought I had a post on 
the REVIEW that would suit his nephew. It was the first 
year of the REVIEW, and I was glad to avail myself of 
the offer of an energetic and ambitious youth who was 
so closely connected with Mr.-.Grant Allen. After 
remaining with me for several years, he started on his 
own account a business which was destined to very great 
development. Since then Mr. Grant Richards has distin- 
guished himself not only as an enterprising publisher, but 
as one who has shrewd insight into the popular taste. It 
was he who first introduced the immortal Mr. Dooley to 
the British reading public, one of the minor but 
excellent services which he has rendered to the reader. 
He published for me several books, among others 
M. Bloch’s famous work on “ The Future of War.” One 
of his earliest and greatest successes was in the publica- 
tion of “A Book of Verses for Children,” a selection by 
Mr. E. V. Lucas of all the best children’s poems in the 
language. There are, however, few branches of popular 
literature in which he has not made his mark. One of 
the most successful of his ventures -7~s the invention of 
the “Dumpy Books for Children,” one-and-sixpenny 
volumes, daintily got up, beautifully bound, and copiously 
illustrated, and of which perhaps the most successful was 
“Little Black Sambo,” although it is being well followed 
by “ The Flower Book” and “ The Pink Knight.” Here 
is a complete list of these “ Dumpy Books ” :— 

(1.) The Flamp, the Ameliorator, and the Schoolboy’s 

Apprentice. By E. V. Lucas, 

(z.) Mrs. Turner’s Cautionary Stories. 

(3.) The Bad Family. By Mrs. Fenwick. 

(4.) The Story of Little Black Sambo. 

Bannerman. 


(5.) sr meet Lady: A Fairy Story. By Thomas 
ODD. 


(6.) A Cat Book. By E. V. Lucas, 

(7.) A Flower Book. By Eden Coybee and Nellie Benson. 

(8.) The Pink Knight. By J. R. Monsell. 

(9.) The Little Clown. By Thomas Cobb. 

(10.) A Horse Book. By Mary Tourtel. 

(11.) Little People: an Alphabet. By Henry mayer and 
T. W. H. Crosland. 


By Helen 


‘ 


' predecessors. - 
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Encouraged by the demand for these admirable little 
volumes, Mr. Grant Richards has now ventured upon a 
new departure in the same field, and this season he is 
bringing out a series of “‘ Larger Dumpy Books,” which are 
published at half-a-crown. Of these one of the first is 
‘The Six-Inch Admiral,” a delightfully original and 
amusing book for children. Those who like the little 
“ Dumpy Books” will welcome the bigger series, which 
possess all the distinctive attractions of their smaller 
The three volumes so far published 
are :— 


The Six-Inch Admiral. By George A. Best. 

Holidays and Happy Days. By E. Florence Mason and 
Hamish Hendry. 

Pillow Stories. By S. L. Heward and Gertrude M. 
Bradley. 


Another series brought out by Mr. Grant Richards 
deserves special mention. The idea was a happy one, 
and the title, though somewhat catchy, has certainly 
caught on. It is the “How to” series. The title is 
taken from the first two words in the titles of each of the 
books. The first that was published was “ How to Deal 
with your Banker.” It was followed by several others, 
such as “ When and How to Dine in Paris,” “ How to 
Write for the Magazines,” ‘How to Choose your 
Banker,” “ How to Write a Novel,” “ How to Invest and 
how to Speculate,” “‘ How to Enter the Civil Service,” 
“ How to Succeed in your Examination,” and “ How to 
Study English Literature.” Some of these are pub- 
lished at 2s. 6d., others at 3s., while the rest are published 
at 3s. 6d. They are handbooks and guides as to how 
to do things which a great many people wish to do, 
which many people have to do, and which all of us would 
be better for knowing how to do. Most of us have 
learned to do those things without having anyone to tell 
us how to dothem. The consequence is we have made 
a great many mistakes. As Mr. Knowlson says in his 
interesting book upon “ How to Study English Literature,” 
the idea is that “ this little book will guide those who may 
use it in their first attempts to understand the subject, and 
by a wise economy of time and the adoption of true 
methods bring about the best result of enjoyment and 
culture.” This series, however, has the defect of all 
similar books, in that after reading “How to Study 
English Literature” a good many people will have 
come to the conclusion that it is no use beginning, for 
there is so much to do. On the other hand, many 
who will read “ How to Write for the Magazines,” which 
is written by one who has been lucky enough to make 
£600 a year by the operation, will be apt to indulge in 
expectations which will be somewhat cruelly disappointed 
in reality. But the two little books about how to choose 
your banker, and how to deal with him when you have 
chosen him, contain many suggestions which enable the 
depositor or customer to be on his guard against various 
methods by which his banker often profits at his expense. 
One purchaser has declared that he saved £200 a year 
by following the advice of the “how to” writer; but 
there are few persons whose dealings with a banker are 
sufficiently extensive to enable them to effect such an 
economy. 

I have said enough, however, to show that Mr. Grant 
Richards is a publisher of wide range, with a keen eye 
to the actualities of life, and one who already, while 
hardly in his thirtieth year, has created a business which 
promises to hold a foremost place in the annals of 
British literature. 
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IN THE MAKING OF PERFUMES. 


DEALISM, Mysticism, and Poetry are not usually 
considered as valuable assets in the capital of a man 
of business ; but to quote once more Mrs. Browning’s 

familiar lines, 

It takes a soul to move a body 

E’en to a cleaner stye, 
so a certain element of imagination is often invaluable in 
the creating and maintaining of a city business. 

I was forcibly reminded of this the other day when 
talking to Mr. Grossmith, who has built up what is one 
of the most flourishing trades in perfumes in the United 
Kingdom. It is an international business, for of all 
civilised nations the English probably consume less 
scent per head (or per nostril) than any of the great 
eoples. There is perhaps something in the business 
itself which is a subtle stimulus to the imagination. 
Again to quote Mrs. Browning, “ Poets get directlier to 
the soul than any of your economists” ; so it is possible 
that the finer qualities of the fancy and imagination may 
be more easily reached through the nose than through 
any of the other senses of mortal man. Whatever the 
explanation may be, I was delighted to find Mr. Gros- 
smith no mere city man, intent on percentages and 
dividends, but one who combined the enthusiasm of an 





expert with the delicate mysticism of the poet, which 
fact one sentence which fell from his lips is sufficient to 
prove. I had been talking about Francis Darwin's 
remarkable lecture before the British Association on the 
evidences of mind in plants. Those who heard that 
lecture will remember how marvellously the son of the 
great naturalist accumulated evidence, until his hearers 
felt that in every plant they were face to-face with an 
individual mind, and that they had but to go a step 
further to be confronted with a demand to believe that 
plants were almost as morally responsible as men. 

“Do you not believe,” said Mr. Grossmith softly, “ that 
flowers have souls? Iam sure they have. The soul of 
the flower is perceptible to us in its fragrance, and the 
soul of the flower, like the soul of man, survives the body 
in which for a time it was concealed. Yes,” he went on, 
“you think that the fragrance of a flower is a dead thing; 
but those of us who spend our lives in the midst of the souls 
of flowers know that a flower has life in itself—a life which 
is capable of being destroyed, but which, under proper 
conditions, never seems to die.” 

I listened with amazement. “ But what,” I asked, “ is 
the evidence of this? It isa beautiful poetical fancy that 
the fragrance of a flower is its breath, and that in the 





MR. JOHN L. GROSSMITH. 
(A portrait taken for the “ Review of Reviews” by E. H. Mills, 19, Stanley Gardens, N.W. 
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breath may be said to be the life ; but do you mean to 
say that this volatile fragrance which you extract from the 
violet or the jonquil possesses life in itself? Is it not as 
dead as distilled water ?” 

THE SOULS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Mr. Grossmith shook his head. “The soul of the 
flower never dies, and the proof of this is very simple. 
Here,” said he, placing his hand upon a great cylinder full of 
the essence of jonquils, “ you have the soul of the jon quil. 
You smell it in October, December, January, and the 
strength of the scent remains the same; but when the 
vernal equinox approaches, a strange, mysterious change 
begins to manifest itself in this colourless liquid. When 
the jonquils are in full flower under the May sunshine, 
the potency of this scent is immensely increased. In some 
mysterious manner the essence in our cylinders responds 
to the joyous influence of springtime, and the fragrance 
perceptibly increases and remains at a higher pitch 
during the whole of the time of the flowering than at any 
other time of the year.” 

I could not gainsay the evidence of the expert, but I 
marvelled at the thought of the undying sympathy which 
linked the sublimated essence of flowers which may have 
bloomed long years ago to the living world without, and 
wondered no longer at Mr. Grossmith’s mystic musings. 
He became, to a certain extent, transfigured in my eyes. 
Instead of being a mere manufacturer of perfumery he 
seemed now to be a kind of floral angel of the Resurrec- 
tion—the custodian of the garnered souls of innumerable 
myriads of flowers. And yet, notwithstanding all this 
poetical mysticism, perhaps even iN some measure 
because of it, Mr. Grossmith is a first-rate business man, 
with an eye keenly alive to the main chance ; prompt to 
note and take advantage of every eddy in popular taste, 
and not a little proud of the prestige which brings to him 
from the ends of the earth orders for those fragrant 
ee to the preparation of which he has devoted his 
ife. 

And yet Mr. Grossmith is not a Celt. He is an 
Englishman, born and bred, and the direct descendant of 
the old Hampshire stock of the same name, who have 
been buried in the family vaults at the parish church of 
Bishops Waltham for over three centuries. He has spent 
the greater part of his life within a stone’s throw of 
Newgate Gaol. Every one knows his place of business 
in Newgate Street. 


“ Quite near enough to the old gaol,” said the King to. } 


him one day when Mr. Grossmith accompanied Edward 
VII. over the factories of the firm at Grasse, in the south 
of France ; “but on the right side’ of it, which is the 
outside.” 

Mr. Grossmith completed his education in France— 
’ formerly regarded as the home of the perfumery industry. 
There is a certain refinement and delicacy and an artistic 
atmosphere connected with scents which is foreign to 
the ordinary beef-eating Briton. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE CULT OF THE NOSE. 

The best scent in the world, however, would be a drug 
in the market if it were not daintily served up. The 
bottle, the case, and the wrappers must correspond to the 
daintiness of the perfume. After you have compounded 
your essences and produced the best of perfumes it would 
be utterly unsaleable if it weré put on the market in 
medicine bottles or sold in beer bottles. The flask in 
which it is preserved must be either quaint or beautiful, 
the label artistic ; and even this will not suffice unless the 
daintily decorated bottle is enshrined in a setting fit for 
a lady’s boudoir. It requires a certain refinement to 
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appreciate scent. It appeals, for instance, much more to: 
the fair sex than it does to the ruder, masculine sex. [+ 
is, indeed, almost. regarded as a mark of effeminacy for a 
man to have a nose capable of appreciating the exquisite 
fragrance of the finest perfumes. Man, at lcast in these 
northern realms, has never been addicted to the cult of 
olfactics. Even our women make comparatively little use 
of scent. The average consumption of perfume per head 
is enormously greater in Paris than it is in London, 
Ih Asiaethe use of perfumes is much more general, 
and yet whether it. be from an esthetic or hygienic 
point of view, the cult, of the nose is much mure 
important than is generally recognised. We have ory 
five senses,, but how little is done to cultivate the capac ty 
for enjoyment that is latent in the olfactery nerve. The 
cultivation of the eye and the ear and the palate has long 
commanded the thought, the study, and the labour of an 
endless series of generations of experts. But the nose 
has been comparatively neglected. Some day, perhaps, 
we may have a Beethoven, a Mozart and a Wagner in 
perfumes, who will deal with scents as great musicians 
deal with musical notes. The Japanese, indeed, are 
much further advanced in the cultivation of the olfactory 
art than even the most civilised nations of the West. We 
are but barbarians, who have not yet mastered the very 
alphabet of the art. The nose to most people is some- 
what like the grave, ex unbekanutes Land. It was 
delightful to be conducted over the frontiers of this 
unknown land by so skilled a guide as Mr. Grossmith. 

“ One of the first things that you have to learn,” said 
he, “is that no two noses smell alike. There is a wonder- 
fully selective faculty in noses. I will make you a com- 
pound of half-a-dozen different essences, and if I pass 
round the product to half-a-dozen different people, no 
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Laboratory of Flowers, Newgate Street, London. 
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two of them will smell it alike. Each separate nose 
selects the scent for which it has the greatest affinity ; and 
it is quite possible that if you have half-a-dozen essences 
compounded in one scent, each of the half-dozen persons 
would single out a separate scent. Why this should be | 
do not know. The fact, however, is indisputable. It is 
one of the difficulties in compounding scent. Almost all 
perfumes are compounds, and in some cases the exact 
resemblance of the odour is obtained without the aid of 
the flower named. 
THE CARRYING POWER OF PERFUMES. 

“ There is another element of difficulty in dealing with 
scents,” continued Mr. Grossmith, “ and that is that some 
perfumes have much longer range than others. A bottle 
of perfume compounded of half a dozen different essences 
may be compared to a kind of Gatling gun perpetually 
discharging aromatic shot, but instead of being like a 
Gatling in having all the cylinders the same length and 
carrying the same distance, it is made up ofa variety of 
barrels some of which will carry a great distance, while 
others can hardly project their aromatic shot beyond the 
very muzzle of the gun. Hence if you open a bottle of 
perfume, you will find that at a distance of ten or twelve 
feet the scent will be quite different from what you feel 
when you smell the same bottle close at hand ; and as 
scents have different ranges, so they differ infinitely in 
the degree of persistence. Some scents are very volatile, 
and vanish like the dew of the morning, and others seem 
to be almost indestructible. Take, for instance, civet, 
which used to be very much employed by our forefathers 
three centuries ago, especially for the perfuming of gloves 
Possibly our ancestors had more robust noses than their: 
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~~ 
descendants, but pure civet is much too strong for use in 
anatural state. But the supreme quality of civet is its 
indestructibility. There are said to be rooms in some 
of the royal palaces which had been perfumed with civet two 
hundred years ago, where the scent clings to this day, 
defying all efforts to remove it. But,” said Mr. Grossmith, 
“instead of talking about these things, you had better 
come up to the laboratory and see the whole process for 
yourself.” 

THE WIZARD’S LABORATORY. 

Nothing loath, I mounted the stairs to the higher 
regions, where the head wizard has his sanctum sanctorum, 
in which he compounds many essences which scatter 
fragrance throughout the world. The whole building, 
from garret to basement, was redolent with an indefinable 
fragrance. 

“ The very air is fragrant,” I said, “ with the odour of 
sanctity.” 

“Ah! do yon find it so?” said Mr. Grossmith. “To 
us who are here constantly there is absolutely no differ- 
ence between the air inside and the air in the street. 
We are conscious of no smell whatever.” At which I 
marvelled, for to me the air was heavy with the fragrance 
of innumerable scents. When, however, we came to 
sample the various perfumes, and Mr. Grossmith and 
his assistants could detect in a moment the finest shades 
of difference between one perfume and another, my 
olfactory nerve detected with difficulty the difference 
between one essence and another. It was a practical 
illustration of the difference between noses. The whole 


air of the piace seemed to me heavily charged with the 
scent, while they did not feel it in the least. 
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other hand, they could detect the finest shades of differ- 
ence between the essence of one flower and another, 
though to me they were almost the same. 

The first process of extracting perfumes cannot be 
seen in Newgate Street. Flowers do not grow under the 
shadow of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and when flowers are 
gathered for the perfume, no time must be lost in fixing 
their fleeting perfume. Flowers are gathered early in 
the morning, before the sun is high in the heavens. 
They are then taken into the factory and spread upon 
the sterilised fat which has the faculty of extracting the 
scent. This is done again and again, until the fragrance 
of as many as twelve pounds of flowers is fixed in one 
pound of fat. The fat thus charged with the fragrant 
essence of the flower is packed in tins and forwarded to 
London. 

EXTRACTING THE ESSENCES. 

In extracting perfumes by this method two processes 
-are used—one which is employed for the more strongly- 
scented flowers such as the rose, violet and orange, 
whereas the jasmine, tuberose and jonquil are treated by 
‘the latter. In the first case, the flowers are thrown into 
melted grease and allowed to cool with it. The product 
is then remelted and the flowers strained off; other 
flowers are added for twenty-four hours, until from six 
to twelve pounds weight of flowers have yielded up their 
fragrance to each pound of fat. In the case of the 
‘jasmine, jonquils and tuberose, their petals are laid upon 
thin layers of cold fat, spread in glass frames. A single 
factory in the Grasse district will contain from 40,000 to 
50,000 of these shallow glass frames, upon each of which 
the flowers are sprinkled and left to lie from twelve to 
seventy-two hours, until the perfume is extracted. All 
perfume, therefore, passes by these processes in the first 
instance through the stage of pomade. 

Having got the scent of the flower into the fat, the 
next problem is how to extract the perfume and render 
it available for the purposes of the perfumer. The 
perfume-laden fat is embedded in a vessel half filled with 
alcohol 60 per cent. over-proof. It is kept in a state of 
constant rotation for three or four days, until all the 
perfume has left the fat and entered the alcohol. The 
alcohol is then drawn off and passed through a refrigerat- 
ing chamber for the purpose of eliminating the last trace 
of greasy matter. From the refrigerating chamber it 
passes through an elaborate series of filters, so elaborate 
and so complicated that it seems impossible for any 
impurity to remain in the extract. 

“Does not the intense cold affect the essence?” I 
asked. 

“ Only by improving it. It is very curious that these 
delicate essences can be exposed to the intensest frost 
without impairing their fragrance, whereas if they were 
heated, even in a hermetically closed chamber, the 
perfume fades and dies. They can stand cold, but they 
cannot stand heat. That is the case with the more 
delicate essences, but there are many perfumes which are 
extracted by the application of heat tothe flowers. They 
are distilled, for instance. . This is the case with the 
essential oils which we get from roses, orange flowers, 
and the like. It is only the more delicate and volatile 
perfumes which are fixed by utilising the absorbent 
powers of fat or grease. : 

The flowers are distilled in huge stills capable of 
holding nearly a ton weight of flowers. From these 
huge copper vessels the essence is slowly given off, 
together with the steam. It passes through a spiral 
tube artificially chilled, and when the steam, which 
contains both perfume and water in combination, is 
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‘of distinguishing one from the other. 


condensed, the essence and the water separate of their 
own accord, owing to the difference in their specific 
gravity. 

Mr. Grossmith discoursed fluently concerning the 
various ingredients which are employed in compounding 
the perfumes, which under more or less poetical names 
he has made so familiar throughout the world. It was 
tolerably clear when he confined himself to the base of 
the purified French extract containing the perfume ex- 
tracted from the pomade, but it became bewildering 
when, passing from the factory, where the process of 
purification was going on, you entered the laboratory, 
and were confronted with the other ingredients. There 
were, for instance, essential oils and fixed oils; there 
were the animal products, concoctions of various kincs 
of roots and barks ; in fact, as he passed from one jar to 
another, and invited you to smell the contents of one 
phial after another, you felt hopelessly at a loss in 
discriminating scent from scent, or to understand how 
from a compound conglomerate of so many diverse 
ingredients one constant scent of a well-recognisable 
standard of fragrance could be produced. 


THE PRODUCTS OF THE GARDENS OF THE WORLD. 


I was much interested in the attar of roses, which is 
one of the staple exports of the principality of Bulgaria. 
The rose gardens of Kezanlik, which extend for forty 
miles in the valley of the Maritza, at the foot of the 
Balkans, are famous throughout the world as having been 
the scene of the worst of the Turkish atrocities, which in 
1876 led Mr. Gladstone to shatter the Anglo-Turkish 
alliance. From those rose gardens comes the far-famed 
attar of roses. This rose extract is almost as precious 
as liquid gold. An ounce of attar contains the essence 
of one and three-quarter hundredweight of roses. 
Nearly two and a half tons of attar of roses are produced 
in Bulgaria every year, representing an annual consump- 
tion of nearly 8,000 tons of roses. So the souls of seven 
tons of roses are confined in one eighty-ounce vase. 

Close beside the attar of roses stood vases containing 
products of the orange tree, which is cultivated in Southern 
France chiefly for its flowers. Another essential oil 
deserves special mention, if only because it is one of the 
very few perfumes derived from English flowers. Lavender 
is grown and distilled from flowers grown at Mitcham. 
Mr. Grossmith declares that it is only at Mitcham where 
the genuine lavender can be procured. It can be grown 
anywhere and everywhere in England ; but the oil is not 
so rich or so fragrant as that of Mitcham. 

After passing in review all these various oils and 
extracts derived from vegetable substances, Mr. Gros- 
smith passed with a shrug to the artificial scents which 
are made in Germany by cunning chemists. These 
perfumes are much ranker than those derived direct from 
flowers, although the untrained nose at first is incapable 
These chemical 
decoctions differ, from the vegetable, essence in being 
much cheaper and much more evanescent. The sub- 
limated soul extracted from the flower grows better as 
it grows older. It is like good wine, which improves 
with keeping ; but the product of the chemist weakens 
and wanes with age. Most of the cheap scents of the 
penny-in-the-slot variety are chemical compounds, which 
perish with the using. 

THE ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 


But very different in this particular are the perfumes 
derived from animal substances. They are lasting, 
almost too lasting. Their chief use is for the purpose of 
fixing other scents. The most interesting and important 
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WHERE ENGLAND IS 


of all the animal substances used in fixing perfumes is 
the musk that is obtained from an egg-shaped gland 
found on the person of the musk deer of the Himalayas. 
Each deer yields only a small quantity, which, when the 
animal is alive, is all mucus, but which after death 
dries up and presents the appearance in which you 
find it in Mr. Grossmith’s laboratory. From the 
slopes of the Himalayas the deer is tracked down 
by the native hunter and immolated in order that 
his perfume may add fragrance to the beudoir of 
the fair, the musk carefully collected from innumerable 
victims is packed in a dainty lead-lined box, tastefully 
decorated, and deftly fastened with a bone hasp. In this 
fashion it is conveyed to Newgate Street, where in 
infinitesimal portions it is used to fix perfumes. It is 
well that a very little of it goes a long way, for it is worth 
much more than its weight in gold. It shares with 
ambergris the prestige of being the most expensive article 
used by the perfumer. The price varies from.£5 to £10 
per ounce. Ambergris represents the treasure trove of 
the sea-shore. When the sperm whale suffers from an 
affection of the lungs it throws off a substance which is 
much more valuable than its blubber. Civet, the product 
of the civet cat, is one of the most penetrating and per- 
sistent of all scents. Castoreum is taken from the beaver, 
but is not so much used as musk, ambergris, and civet. 
The peculiarity of these scents is that they are stinks 
rather than scents, and yet they are indispensable 
ingredients for the most delicate perfumes that are put 
upon the market. 

From the laboratory I followed Mr. Grossmith from 
room to room through the whole of his commodious and 
admirably-fitted premises, he gossiping pleasantly the 
while concerning his business and the way in which it is 
conducted. The bottles, of which he has an endless 
store of all manner of shapes and sizes, are partly manu- 
factured in England, but many come from France and 
Germany. He is perpetually engaged in devising new 
shapes, suggesting alterations and improvements in the 
designs which are brought to him; and as with bottles, 
so it is with their decoration. No end of thought is given 
to the preparation of the must artistic labels, and there is 
almost as much pains taken to decide the exact tint of 
ribbon with which the bottle-neck is to be tied, or the 
artificial flower sometimes fastened round its neck, as in 
the elaboration of the toilet of'a beauty of the ballroom. 


PERFUMES INVALUABLE AS DISINFECTANTS. . 


The Grossmith scents are provided in almost every 
variety of form and substance. They are served up in 
essence, in soap, in powder and in all manner of forms. 
Mr, Grossmith is not without hope that the English may 
wake up to the hygienic value of scent. For although we 
English may not cultivate the art of smelling to the same 
extent as other nations, we are at least as anxious to 
preserve our lives, and Mr. Grossmith pointed with an air 
of triumph to a leading article -in the Lamcet for 
September 21, in which it is pointed out that, although 
the original object of using scent was the desire to 
make the person pleasing to the opposite sex, the use of 
perfume could be justified on much more prosaic grounds. 
The basis of all perfumes is an essential oil of some kind, 
and all these essential oils are powerful antiseptics, 
possessing disinfecting qualities not less in degree than 
those of carbolic acid itself. The public is only begin- 
ning to wake up to a sense of the way in which consump- 
tion is conveyed by the sputum of consumptive patients, 
so that it is easy to understand the importance of dis- 
infecting your handkerchief. Usually, disinfectants are 
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stenchful abominations ; but according to the Lancet the 
liberal use of scent in the handkerchief is an admirable 
antiseptic, and destroys the germs of disease which 
otherwise might be scattered abroad, partly owing to 
the spirit of the scent and partly to the essential 
oils dissolved in the spirit. Mr. Grossmith, who is an 
enthusiast about perfumes, believes that ere long many 
medicines will be administered through the delicate 
agency of perfumes. Instead of dosing the patient with 
horrible boluses, or odious pills, he will inhale through 
his nostrils a delicate, compounded essence, which will 
have all the effect of the drugs hitherto administered 
through the mouth. 
THE PERFUMER’S ART. 

But the art of smelling is obviously only in its infancy. 
Authors who have written upon the subject have drawn 
up ascale of odours in which all the conceivable varieties 
of scents are reduced to about eight or nine, correspond- 
ing to the notes_on the musical scale or the colours in 
the spectrum. The art of the perfumer. is like the art of 
the musician. He has to take these. notes and combine 
them, so as to produce exquisite harmony. It is seldom 
that the great masters of the arts of music and of painting 
are also energetic and enterprising men of business. The 
artist in scent must, however, be also a man of business, 
if he is to live. 

The firm of Grossmith was founded in 1835 by the 
father of Mr. J. L. Grossmith. 

One of the grievances of the perfumer is that he no 
sooner succeeds in creating a new scent by a deft com- 
pound of many fragrant essences than he is liable to be 
imitated. His method of circumventing this is by the 
use of trade-marks, the infringement of which is punish- 
able by law. Hence we have the quaint and poetical 
titles which he has given to several of his best-known 
scents. There is Phil-Nana, which is a peculiarly 
fragrant decoction from Indian flowers ; Hasu-no-Hana, 
which is a preduct of the Japanese lotus ; and Florodora, 
another of his most popular scents. Mr. Grossmith, it 
will be observed, is keenly alive to the need for keeping 
abreast of the times. 

A PROCESS OF EVOLUTION. 

When I took my leave of him it was as if I had left 
the grotto of a magician. Here in this fragrant cell the 
wizard weaves his charms, and from the uttermost ends 
of the world, borne on the wings of the wind or driven by 
unrest of steam, come the souls of the flowers, wrested 
from the gardens of the world. The roses of Bulgaria, 
the lotus flowers of Japan, the violets and jasmines of 
Southern France hasten, with the lavender of England, 
to attend his call. Nor is it only from the far-famed 
gardens of the distant East that his voice is heard. From 
the slopes of the snow-clad Himalayas, from the wave- 
washed strand of the far Pacific, come other essences, 
instinct with the life of things. And with them come a 
vast multitude of other essences, until it seems as if the 
whole realm of nature has been placed under contribution. 
For a time they tarry, and undergo in the wondrous 
alchemy of the wizard’s spell a strange and mystic change. 
But the same power which drew them thither, operating 
now in reverse fashion, scatters them like fragrant rain 
over all the nations of the earth. Many of them, thus 
transformed and sublimated, return to the lands which 
gave them birth. So it comes to pass that in the endless 
transmigration of life the soul of the lotus flower which 
first exhaled its fragrance in Japan needs to make a 
pilgrimage to the Grossmith shrine before it can return to 
be used as perfume by the dainty little beauties of Japan. 
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WHERE THE AMERICANS ARE BEATING US 


In Dentistry: The American Dental Institute. 


N the friendly rivalry of nations the competition for 
| the control of the markets of the world is not always 
decided by the question of cost. No doubt in the 
supply of meat and breadstuffs, the cheapness of pro- 
duction possible to those who have the resources of a 
virgin continent at their disposal gives the Americans 
an immense advantage over their rivals. But it is 
a great mistake to think that the Americans can only 
beat us when they undersell us. Many American goods 
are distinctly higher priced than those of English 
make, but they succeed in making their way not by 
the fact that they cost less, but that they are worth more. 
This fact may be observed not merely in the markets, 
but in the professions, and one of the most familiar 
instances is that supplied by the success in Europe of 
the American dentist. Both in Paris and in London the 
American dentist thrives amazingly, but he does it, not 
by underselling or undercutting the market, if we may 
use such a phrase concerning the profession of dentistry, 
but by convincing the public that it is sometimes better 
to pay an American dentist double the sum charged by 
an Englishman. Of course, there are exceptions, but on 
an average the fee of the American is twice as high as 
that of his English rival. Nevertheless, the Englishman 
and Frenchman being judges, the American is worth the 
extra price. Now how does that come about ? 


A SUCCESS NOT DUE TO CHEAPNESS. 


It is easy to see why it is that the American competitor 
can oust the European from the market, when the price 
list shows that he is able to supply beef at a penny or 
twopence a pound cheaper than the British farmer can 
afford to sell it. It is much more interesting to find out 
how it is that the American dentist can induce the 
Britisher to pay twice as much for looking after the teeth 
with which the cheaper American beef, or the dearer 
English beef, has equally to be masticated. I had heard 
that in our midst was an American company practising 
dentistry having an enormous c/ienté/e in London, so, by 
way of throwing some light upon the discussion, I had an 
interesting conversation with one of the directors of the 
American Dental Institute in London, which has now 
branches in various parts of the United Kingdom. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH AN EXPERT, 


“Let me tell you my. own experience,” he said. 
“I was a duly qualified English dentist, in a good way of 
business, very well satisfied with myself and the way in 
which I did my work and the manner in which it was 


appreciated by my patients. But one day something 
happened. The. increase of .my practice led me to 
engage an assistant, and, having heard a good deal 
about American dentistry, I thought I would try the 


experiment of engaging an American operator. 


both in a very bad state. I was busy, and I handed the 
patient over to my American assistant, telling him to 


attend to her, and extract the teeth. A few minutes § 
afterwards he came in, touched me on the arm, and said 7 


quietly: ‘I can save these teeth. Now the condi- 


tion of the teeth was such that I should have been hardly 
less surprised if he had told me that he was capable of |§ 
flying across the Thames without other wings than the J 
However, he seemed very con- @ 


tails of his frock-coat. 
fident ; so as no harm would result from making the 
experiment, I told him totry. To my infinite astonish- 
ment, in two days he had entirely relieved the pain of the 
patient, saved the teeth, and although that is twenty 


years ago, these teeth are still doing good work in the a 


lady’s head. That was an eye-opener to me. 
in a moment that in my practice I must have 
extracted hundreds of teeth which might have been 
saved ; and although I would not say I was filled with 
remorse, I felt that it was high time I looked into the 
matter and brought my practice up to the American level. 
In three months I was over on the other side, applying 
myself diligently to the study of dentistry as practised 
in the United States.” 
“Well,” said I, “and what did you find?” 


WHAT HE FOUND IN AMERICA, 


“TI found that we in England, compared with the 
dentists of America, were practically out of the 
running. Whether it was jp the training of the dentist, 
in his professional education, in the facilities afforded 
for practice, the method in which the work was done, 
the keenness of competition, the instruments that were 
used, the books that were written, there was no single 
department in which the Americans had not distanced us 
hands down. That they had beaten us in the production 
of delicate and ingenious machinery necessary for dental 
operations had long been recognised. If you were to take 
American machines and instruments out of English 
dental surgeries the~ English dentist would be indeed in 
an evil case. But what is not generally recognised is 
that the man at the end of the American machines is 
quite as remarkable a product of American applied 
science. 

DENTISTRY IN THE STATES, 


“To begin with, there are a great many more of them. 
In England about one hundred persons qualify as dentists 
every year. In the United States the number qualifying 
is two thousand. The population of the United States 
is not twice that of the United Kingdom, but the number 
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They « 
sent me a very capable man from Philadelphia. Very | 
shortly after he came, a patient arrived with a dread- [J 
fully swollen face, with two front teeth abscessed, and | 
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WHERE THE AMERICANS ARE BEATING Us. 


of dentists qualifying every year is twenty times as great. 
Hence there is a much wider area of candidates from 
which natural selection can eliminate the unfit. In 
England the fittest to survive are chosen out of one 
hundred. In the United States they are the survivors 
of thousands. Then, again, the provision for giving 
them an adequate and proper education is much more 
elaborate, extensive, and complete. In England we have 
few colleges of dentistry ; in America there is one or 


more in every large city. 
WHY AMERICAN DENTISTS ARE BEST. 


“Then the system of teaching in America is much more 
practical and systematic. Their professors are men who 
are abreast of the profession, and they have the most 
capable operators at the service of the institutes. Here 
well, I won’t say anything disparaging to individuals, but 
you will look in vain to the colleges, with perhaps two 
exceptions, for the appliances, human or mechanical, 
either in exposition or in demonstration, that are at 
the service of practically all the dental students in 
the United States. Not only are there more dentists 
qualifying, not only are they better trained, but when 
they get into practice they are kept up to the mark 
by a far more active competition than that which prevails 
here. In England, if a town of 10,000 people has one 
dentist, it is considered ample for the needs of the 
community and the district. The local dentist continues 
undisturbed by the advent of any competitor, and should 
he die or wish to remove, his practice is sold to some- 
one who is blindly accepted by the community as a 
matter of course. 


KEENER COMPETITION. 


“Nothing of that kind is known in America. The 


‘value of a dentist’s practice in the States is the value 


of his stock-in-trade, no more and no less. To sell a 
practice would be resented by the man’s patients, as if 
they themselves were being sold to an unknown practi- 
tioner of whose skill they knew nothing. The same 
principle operates even while the practice is a going con- 
cern. In England a man will go to one dentist and stick 
to him all his life, as long as he is in the same place, if 
the dentist is a nice man, and tolerably skilful. But the 
American citizen is never satisfied. He always likes to 
have a try at something fresh, to give the other fellow a 
turn. Hence competition is much more lively, and there 
being a more free field for the operation of the laws 
governing the survival of the fittest, the desired result is 
secured. The best men come to the top, whereas in 
England an average man who is a pleasant man with 
reassuring manners, having once got into practice, has 
very little trouble to.keep it for the rest of his natural 
life.” 

“So then it would seem that the American dentist is 
superior to his English confrére chiefly because he is the 
outcome of a struggle for existence which is much more 
severe, and which operates over a much wider area?” 
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MORE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS. 


“ Precisely,” was the reply; “but that is not the 
only reason why the American dentist is superior. I 
have not exhausted the advantages of the American 
dentist. As there are more of them, they have a much 
better opportunity of sharpening one another’s wits, and 
there is much freer interchange of ideas and of pro- 
fessional camaraderie than there is here. In America 
there is nothing more common than for one or two 
neighbouring dentists to look in to witness an operation 
at a neighbour’s and rival’s surgery. The waiting-room 
and the surgery are usually all in one room, only divided 
by a screen, and there is much greater publicity. A 
difficult operation is a matter of general interest, and is 
watched, like a delicate operation in a hospital, by 
those who are interested in it. 


DENTAL LITERATURE HERE AND THERE. 


“T think, when you consider that every one has got 
a set of teeth in his head, and that every set of teeth 
requires attention, it is amazing how barren and meagre 
is the output of dental literature in England. I will give 
only one illustration. The mention of ‘crown and 
bridge’ work, to the ordinary English dentist, is replied 
to by a disparaging sneer, in which it is suggested that 
this method is a more or less new-fangled idea. Now, 
if you will turn to Lytch’s ‘American System of Dentistry,’ 
published in 1887, you will find that no fewer than 118 
pages are devoted to this method of treating the teeth. 
To talk of such a system, which is in constant use all 
over the United States, as a ‘form of experiment,’ is 
about as intelligent as it would be for a South Sea 
Islander to speak about a locomotive engine as a new 
device employed in Europe that has not yet proved itself 
a success, 

CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


“ After my visit to America and my insight into their 
modes and the workings of their practices, I felt sure 
there was room in London for an extensive dental prac- 
tice worked upon American lines, especially if it had the 
advantage of introducing an entirely new process. I had 
seen for the first time in America crown and bridge 
work, by which the ordinary artificial plate was entirely 
dispensed with in most cases, and teeth decayed too far 
for filling were practically permanently restored to useful- 
ness. American experts, thoroughly conversant with 
these special methods, were engaged by myself in 
America, and the American Dental Institute started at 
once to steadily gain favour, and has been growing year 
by year. In one of our branches this week there are six 
medical men having crown and bridge work fitted. This 
gives some idea of the appreciation which it receives at 
the hands of the medical profession.” 

“TI am a great ignoramus, but what is ‘crown and 
bridge’ work?” 

“‘Crown and bridge work’ is a term by which is 
described the utilising of teeth, or the roots of teeth, as 
bases for artificial crowns that will serve as piers from 
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which you can build a bridge of teeth which will retain 
their place quite firmly without any need of an artificial 
palate. As you will see, if you glance over the pages in 
Lytch’s book, this method of treating teeth is in constant 
use, and many sets of special tools have been invented 
for the purpose of facilitating the operation of the dentist. 

“The great advantage of ‘ crown and bridge’ work, which 
is one of the specialities of the American Dental Institute, 
is that it renders possible the insertion of teeth without 
introducing into the mouth an artificial palate. In English 
dentistry the palate is too often regarded as a sine gud 
non. Hence many people prefer to rub along as best 
they can with missing gaps in their masticating apparatus 
rather than introduce a foreign substance into the roof of 
their mouth. By the ‘crown and bridge’ system the 
use of the palate is rendered unnecessary in the great 
majority of cases. It may be said that so long as 
there remain two sound natural teeth at a reasonable 
distance from each other, or if the root of the tooth 
remains in its place, even although it may be quite 
level with the gum, the American dentist dispenses with 
the artificial palate, and by an ingenious but effective 
mechanical contrivance holds the false teeth in 
place, mooring them, as it were, to the sound teeth, or in 
cases where the sound teeth have disappeared, by 
building up a pier from the root of the old tooth, which 
can be used as if it were a natural tooth, as the support 
of the bridge of teeth which is thrown across to the pier 
on the other side, the great point in dentisiry being 
always to minimise the amount of foreign matter intro- 
duced into the mouth.” 

THE USE OF GOLD STOPPING. 

“Then I may take it that American dental surgery 
differs from English primarily in saving teeth and roots 
of teeth that in England would be extracted ?” 

“That is so,” said my informant, “and another great 
feature of American dental! work is the use of gold for 
stopping, as opposed to cement. Now, of course the 
gold costs more, and requires ten times the amount of 
skill to insert, but it lasts longer, and is cheaper in the 
long run. Last year the American Dental Institute in 
its various branches inserted hundreds of ounces of gold 
in the mouths of His Majesty’s subjects.” 

“What advantage has gold over cement for filling 
teeth?” 

“It undergoes no chemical change, nor does it shrink 
and so allow decay to set up underneath the stopping, and 
it keeps the shape which is given to it by the operator, 
whereas all cements have a tendency to become dissolved, 
or to loosen round the edges, or to wear away, so that 
in four or five years they need to be done over again.” 

“ What kind of gold do you use?” 

“ For fillings, pure gold ; for crown and bridge work 
pure gold is too soft. The Government have arrived at 
a practical conclusion that the best alloy of gold for 
capacity to stand wear and tear is the gold of which our 
sovereigns are made. We, for crown and bridge work, 
use gold of exactly the same degree of fineness as that 
which serves as a circulating medium.” 


“WakE Up! Joun BULL.” 


“ And how is the gold fastened in for fillings ?” 

“ Simply by pressure, and for this we use various instru- 
ments. For my own part I always use the hand mallet, 
3ut there are all manner of mallets. The electric, of 
course, is fairly common ; but the one most in use is the 
automatic, in which the pressure is exerted by a spring 
concealed in the handle. There is also the old treadle, 
that which is worked by the foot ; but there is no end to 
the mechanical contrivances to enable the stopping to be 
securely made. Once properly put in, it remains.” 

“Now, sir, I understand some of the reasons why 
the Americans have distanced us. They are better 
educated, to begin with; there are more of them to 
choose from ; the competition is keener, and they use 
gold instead of cement. But all that, while it explains 
the intrinsic excellence of American dentistry, does not 
explain how these merits come to be recognised so 
generally in Europe.” 

HOW AMERICAN DENTISTRY WON ITS WAY. 

“ Now, there,” said the dentist, “ you touch upon the 
second branch of the subject, upon which there is a good 
deal to be said. Not only is American dental surgery 
superior, but the methods of securing its acceptance also 
compare favourably with those of our English com- 
petitors. First of all, Americans have no prejudice against 
advertising. .The English dentist clings to the super- 
stition that a dentist is a near relation of a doctor, and 
as a doctor is forbidden to advertise, so a dentist should 
follow the rule of the medical profession. But this is a 
relic of the Dark Ages. There was no need to advertise 
when population was so sparse that every one knew his 
neighbour ; but the moment you get great conglomera- 
tions of population, advertisement becomes a necessity of 
life. It is merely the adaptation of the means created by 
modern civilisation for spreading a knowledge of the 
existence of the local habitation and address which in 
early days enjoyed ample means of publicity in the 
ordinary gossip of the neighbourhood. 

“In the old times the barber-surgeons used to hang 
out their signs, of which the almost disused barber’s pole 
is a surviving relic. Even if we did not believe that 
advertising was necessary and justifiable on rational and 
philosophical grounds, we should have been driven to it 
by the fact that the American dentist was a stranger in 
a strange place, and unable to rely upon what may be 
regarded as the local and traditional methods of publicity 
enjoyed by his rivals. So its methods had to be explained 
publicly. 

METHODS OF ATTRACTING CUSTOMERS. 


“But that is not the only method by which we have 
secured the patronage of the public. In the first place, 
our motto, when we first started, was ‘ There is room on 
the top,’ for every profession is crowded at the lower rungs 
of its ladder ; so we tried to give our yatients something 
better than the best, in ofder to secure the recommend- 
ations without which no practice can live or progress. 
Then our rooms are open to all the world, without money 
and without price. Any one who is troubled with any 
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defect in his teeth can step into our office and secure the 
opinion of a trained expert as to what ought to be done 
to put it right. If he deeide that it costs too much, or 
that he for any reason prefers to disregard our advice, 
he can depart without paying a penny. If, on the other 
hand, he should decide to submit to the operation, 
whether it is the extraction of a tooth, or the stopping of 
a Cavity, or the fitting of a new set of teeth, he is informed, 
before anything is done, exactly how much it will cost 
him from first to last. Everything is open and above 
board. There is no question of undertaking the ‘opera- 
tion and sending in a bill, big or small, six months later. 
We enter into an engagement with him to carry the opera- 
tion through successfully for a certain fixed sum, inclusive 
of everything. The patient knows exactly what it will 
cost him. If he elects to have it done, he is taken in 
hand at once by competent experts, who have no interest 
whatever in his case beyond that of getting through the 
work as rapidly as possible, and making as good a job of 
it as they can ; beyond that, they have no personal: interest 
in the case. Far be it from me to suggest that any English 
dentist would deliberately protract an operation for the 
sake of increasing his fee; but the hireling, as you may 
call him, is at least free from that temptation. He 
receives his salary for his work, and the finer work he 
does, the higher pay he can command. 


« 


NO SCANDAL, 


“ Another point that has recommended the American 
system to many patients is the fact that there is always 
a trained maid in the operating-room. Whether the 
patient is a man or a woman, she is always present. It 
is handy and convenient for the purposes of the operator, 
who has ready and skilful hands to place whatever instru- 
ment he requires at once in his grasp. It saves time, it 
gives confidence to the patient, and, above everything 
else, it entirely relieves us from any danger of scandal. 
In many English operating-rooms the dentist and a lady 
patient will be closeted together on terms of close 
physical intimacy for an hour at a tithe, and although 
in a hundred cases no mischief ensues, in the hundred 
and first it may be otherwise. It has been otherwise, 
as every one knows who has any acquaintance with the 
profession ; but it is impossible for any scandal to arise 
in the surgeries of the American Dental Institute. 

“At the Institute we have a staff, selected with the 
greatest care, practically regardless of cost, for special 
skill and ability and gentleness. The staff consists of 
gentlemen holding the highest degrees, and also at each 
department there is a qualified English practitioner to 
meet with the requirements of the English Medical 
Council ; each member of the staff is more or less a check 
upon the efficiency of the others, so that we may have 
every security that the very best result will be secured 
that skill and good management and interchange of 
ideas can attain. 





“‘WakE Up! Joun BULL.” 


NEVER LOSE TOUCH OF A PATIENT ! 
“ But that is not all. When we have completed ou 


contract we do not allow the patient to drift off into the | 
world. We undertake, if anything goes wrong with the § 
work which we have done, to put it right, even though it [ 
may be five or six years after it was performed. The | 
work is guaranteed to last even. more than a reasonable } 
time, and for all such subsequent operations no fee js 


charged. Further, we keep the addresses of every patient, 
and every six months after the operation we send a noti- 


fication of the fact that it will be well if he were to 
If any- | 


come and submit his teeth for examination. 
thing has gone wrong it is put right without charge. 
“Tf, on the other hand, everything is going well, he 
goes off for another six months. Therefore, when we 
take a patient’s teeth in hand, we do not merely stop 
the teeth or replace them, and be done with it. 


mouth as long as he lives. 
record of everything that has ever been done to any tooth 
that has been through our hands, 


up in a moment the whole history of that particular 
tooth. We have its dossier at our fingers’ ends. You 
may ask, how can it pay us to undertake the half-yearly 


inspection of all the thousands of persons who pass | 


through our surgery every year. The answer to that is 
that, while it entails a certain amount of clerical labour, 
and the maintenance of what may be regarded as an 
inspecting staff, from which we receive no return, it 
brings business indirectly, inasmuch as at the half-yearly 


visit we are able to keep up our reputation by maintaining | 


the efficacy of the work we have done, and even if the 
original teeth operated upon may be all right, injuries 
or decay may be detected in other teeth that have been 
set up during the six months, which are cured at the 
earliest stages to the advantage of the patient. So 
continuously the old patients bring some grist to the mill, 
and we do not go out of their memories until pain or 
disaster drives them again to a dentist.” 


THE DENTAL INSTITUTE. 


The American Dental Institute at 55, St. James’s Street, 
was first established in the year 1885, and its popularity 
has been so great that branches have been established 
in Liverpool, Manchester, Brighton, Bournemouth, and 
Kingston-on-Thames. There are now no less than four 
branches in London alone. All these institutes are run 
upon the same principle. One objection which is often 
urged to American dentistry is that it costs much more 
than English. But the American dentists maintain that 
although the first cost is greater, it is cheaper in the long 
run. The dearer article lasts longer, and the first fee 
covers the cost of all subsequent operations necessary to 
keep the teeth which are operated upon permanently in 
good condition. 
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We § 
undertake the surveillance of the interior of that patient's 
We have also a complete } 


We know exactly how FJ 
it was treated, and by whom; and therefore can turn | 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


—— + 


“fy FRIEND in need is a friend indeed.” I am in 
. need of help, and I hope our readers will give it, 
as I am very desirous of knowing how many 
“friends in need” the struggling student of modern 
languages in Great Britain can rely upon; for a list of 
these patriotic givers of good things would be of great 
use. It is continually asserted that young Englishmen 
do not care to go abroad and study a language on the 
spot. There is some truth in this—but it is also a 
fact that many students of foreign languages lack 
the means of going, and these are often those who 
should go, because they have ambition and industry. How 
many travel scholarships and holiday allowances are 
provided for such? Are we behind other nations in this 
respect, or on a level with them? ‘Will readers who 
know of town councils, schools of commerce, or individuals 
who provide funds for this object, send me information ? 
I myself know of about six, including one holiday 
allowance given by a hard-working teacher, and that 
provided by a college ‘class for one fortunate person of 
their number. This last seems a rather heartrending 
performance. This summer a French lad, who had been 
provided by his comrades with such a “bourse,” came 
over with a very small stock of English words, and in. a 
month his fluency was oe ; he brought amap, and 
stout boots ; equipped with these and determination he 
has laid up a store of impressions which will last his life- 
time. 


AN EXAMPLE TO FOLLOW. 
France has just received a splendid donation of this 


kind. Most of our readers know that the editor of the 
Revue Universitaire, of Paris, was the good genius who, 
at M. Mieille’s instigation, came forward as being willing 
to co-operate in the scheme of international correspon- 
dence. M. Colin was a true worker in the cause of 
education during his lifetime ; and since his death, not 
long since, a fitting memorial has been planned by his 
widow and daughters, one of whom is the wife of the 
well-known author and publisher Max Leclerc. This 
memorial takes the form of a gift of £4,000, the yearly 
interest of which is to provide—firstly, a two years’ 
travelling allowance for a student who has taken a degree 
and is the son of a teacher; secondly, four travel exhi- 
bitions of £24 each for students—girls or boys. The 
recipients may travel either in England, Germany, or 
Italy. 
A LETTER FROM RUSSIA, 
Moscow, September, 1901. 

Dear Sir,—I am happy to say that my pupils are getting 
more and more fond of writing their foreign letters, but they are 
rather tedious with ever tormenting me for new correspondents, 
Some few addresses have been sent us, but the number of fresh 
aspirants is increasing, and I am at a loss how to arrange 
matters. Will you be so good as to show me the way out, and 
if possible to inform your readers that a dozen joily Muscovites 
desire to exchange letters with the same number of Anglo-Saxon 
gentlemen or ladies. These dozen belong to the two upper 
forms of our school. They are well read in Russian and 
know something of foreign literature, and would be willing 
to correspond about l:istory or geography, modern life 
or music, mathematics, or chemistry. Letters may be sent. in 
English or Russian, French or German, In case no individual 
correspondent will respond to our boys, would not the form master 
of some English secondary school permit his boys to correspond 
as a body? ‘This arrangement is in full swing between the 
Imperial Lyceum of Moscow and a Paris Lycée, and is managed 


thus :—One of the boys by turns acts as foreign secretary. He 
has to put down the various questions and the intelligence he 
gets from his mates, and to compose a letter therefrom. This 
letter is read to all the class and sent to the post-office. The 
corresponding form from abroad does the same. Such letter- 
writing may not be as useful as individual correspondence, but I 
am quite sure of its having an attraction of its own, and it is 
easier, for having so many heads to help him, the chosen secre- 
tary never needs to ask, ‘‘ What shall I begin with?” Alone 
he may be shy and feel timid, whereas when surrounded by his 
fellows you are reminded of the saying—Conjunctis veribus ad 
astra. However that may be, I do sincerely hope you will help 
us in reaching the stars—and remain, faithfully yours, 
H. W. 
“ QUATRE LANGUES.” 

I have just received the first number of the second 
year of this enterprising little production. It consists of 
twenty-four pages, divided something after this fashion :— 
The first four are in French, and are editorial and general. 
Then come pages consecrated to English, German, 
Spanish, and Italian, each of which contains a short 
account of some current event, examination papers, and 
a grammar lesson. Any part of the book may be used as 
an exercise, and if sent in to the editor it will be corrected 
and returned. A single paper would cost 7d., but a 
subscriber of 8s, 6d. a year could have all the exercises 
in any one language corrected. Those who take two or 
more tongues pay in proportion. I donot know of any 
journal on exactly the same lines. Its editor has taken a 
leaf from Concordia, half a page from the Practical 
Teacher, a sheet from Pitman’s French Weekly, some 
paragraphs from 77¢ S7ts, and enclosed it in an envelope 
half political, half social. A single number costs 33d., 
and the yearly subscription is 5s. It may be obtained 
from the MM. Nony et Cie., 63, Boulevard Saint Germain, 
Paris. 

NOTICES. ~ 

Inquiries about the French Normal School plan of 
taking English girls as répéfitrices should be addressed 
to Miss Gardner, Newnham College, Cambridge, or to 
Miss Williams, Franco-English Guild, 6, Rue de la 
Sorbonne, Paris. 

Comrades All is to be obtained 
REVIEWS Office, price 8d. 

Attention is called to the idea of the Russian teacher 
as given in his letter. An Italian teacher also begs us 
to make known’ to teachers the desire of his boys to 
correspond with English boys. : 

Will the teacher of a girls’ primary school in France 
permit the exchange of such a school letter with the girls 
of an English primary school ? 

A teacher in Finsbury would like to board with a 
French family living there. Can any one help her to 
this wish ? 

The head master of a school in Grenoble would like 
for his boy of eleven an exchange of homes for a time. 
He would take either a girl or a boy. 

An Italian professor hopes he may be needed in some 
family during the holidays next Easter, or in summer. 
Has any one need of such a guest? 

Those over school age who desire foreign correspond- 
ents are reminded that they must give some idea of age 
and occupation, and enclose one shilling towards cost of 
search. 

It is impossible to answer every correspondent by 
letter. Replies sometimes appear on this page. 
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b 

















y A. R. S. Kennedy. Crp. 8V0. .00.00...ccrececceses (Dent) each net 15 
Wynne, G. R., D.D. Spiritual Progress. cr. 8vo. 126 pp. es... 
(S.P.C.K. 
POETRY. ; 
Alford, Elizabeth M. Poems. Cr. 8v0. 84 Pp. sssscccesseeees (Stock) net 250m 
Buchanan, Robert, Complete Poetical Works of, in two vols. cr. 8vo. 
A ARINY BAD. TID, “santos ous sivacsaansaddabshivssheseressgcssechsdduanesee seeee(Chatto) 12). 
RELIGIOUS. : 
Dawson, W. J. The Man Chrigt Jesus. roy. 8v0. 454 PP. sseseeeeeese 3 
(Richards) 10) 
Denny, J. K. H. Toward the Sun Rising. 1. cr. 8vo. 262 pp. ...... 





p. 
(Marshall Bros. 
302 pp....(H. Marshall) 3/5 





l. cr. 8vo0. 


Horton, Dr. R. F.. The Trinity. 







Meyer, Rev. F. B. Friendly Counsels. cap. 8v0. 92 Pp. -sssseeeeseeres ” 
(H. Marshall) net 1) 

Meyer, Rev. F. B. The Soul’s Ascent. 1. cr. 8vo. 334 pp. «- ee i 
H. Marshall 34 id 

He 


Roads to Rome, compiled and edited by the author of *‘ Ten Years 
in Anglican Orders.” Introduction by Cardinal Vaughan. dy. 8\o. 








BAS DP. cccocersececersscnscosersecccessescensessoseege secees case (Longmans) net ;/5 
Thy Heart’s Desire. A Book of Family Prayers, edited by Rev. R. 
Lovett. 1. cr. 8vo. 280 pp. ... (R. T. 8.) 6/0 


















CHRISTMAS LITERATURE. 


We have received from THomas Netson anp Sons the follow ¥ 
ing Christmas books for boys and girls:—*‘ For the Colours,” 6s., by # 
Herbert Hayens; ‘‘ Held to Ransom,” 5s., by F, B. Forester; “Fo § 
the Faith,” 3s. 6d., by Everett Green; ‘‘ Jim’s Sweetheart,” 2s. 64,7 
by E. L. Haverfield ; ‘‘ Madamscourt,” 2s., by H. May Poynter; ‘ In Far 
Granada,” 5s., by Everett-Green ; ‘‘ Two of a Trade,” rs. 6d., by the authord f 
“Val”; ‘The Queen’s Shilling,” 1s., by Geraldine Glasgow ; ‘ Professx @ 
Archie,” 1s., by Leila Percival; ‘‘A Lad of Devon,” 1s., Mrs. Henry 
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Clark. From Macmittan AND Co.:—‘‘God Save King Alfred,’ © 
6s., by Rev. E. Gilliat; ‘‘The Boys’ Odyssey,” by W. C. Per, 
6s, os LoncmMans, GREEN AND Co.:—'‘‘ The Violet Fairy |) 





Book,” 6s., edited by Andrew Lang. From J. M. Dent :—‘‘ Old King 
Cole,” net, 4s. 6d., edited by J. M. Gibbon and copiously illustrated by |) 
Charles Robinson. From Hopper AND StrouGHTron:—“‘ The Youn }¥ 


Barbarians,” 6s., by Ian Maclaren. From ANTHONY TREHERNE :—‘ Mal 








Lorrimer,” 3s. 6d., by Finch Mason ; ‘‘ Little Cherie,” 1s., by Lady Florence: (7 
Dixie. From Witt1AM HEINEMANN :—“ Fairy Tales,” translated by H.L [7 
Braekstad from the Swedish of Baron G. Djurklow. 4 





* 





A Handsome Gift-Book. 

ALTHOUGH the Passion Play at Oberammergau wasf 
performed a full year ago there still seems to be a desire 
to possess a book supplying a general account of the play. 
No volume published in English gives so full a descrip: 
tion of everything connected with the play as dos 
Hermine Diemer’s book (H. Stead 14, Norfolk Street, 
post free tos. 6d.). From intimate knowledge the write 
sketches the village life in the little Bavarian hamlet 
and traces the way in which the chief acting parts remail 
nearly always in one or two families. The book gives 
accounts of the origin of the play, the music, and in fac 
tells everything there is to be said about it. There art 
drawings or photos on almost every page. The book & 
bound in green cloth 12in. by gin., and contains 272 pages 

BBB B LILI II III I I TS 

THE portrait of Mrs. Weldon in our last number should 
have been acknowledged as from a photograph by Mess's 
Elliott and Fry. a 

I aM very glad indeed to receive a cheap edition 0 
Mr. Methuen’s admirable little book on “ War and Peatt 
in South Africa.” Formerly published at Is., it is no 
issued at 3d., and 40,000 copies of the 3d. edition hav 
been already disposed of. 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
‘CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


ooo 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Catholic Quarterly Roviow.—Bvam and Oates. 1 dol 
ct. 


The Work of the Philippine Commission. Bryan J. Clinch. 

Spencer’s Philosophy. Rev. George McDermot. 

enck and His Critics on the ‘‘ De Aleatoribus.” 

The Greek Temples in Sicily. A. E. P. R. Dowling. 

Michael Servetus and Some Sixteenth Century Educational Notes. 
. Walsh. 

The Supernatural. Rev. D. A. Merrick. 

The Mystic Rights of Eleusis. D. Quinn. 

Cardinal Mermillod. T. L. L. Teeling. 

The Temporal Power. Rev. Charles Coupe. 

From Silvio Pellico to Francesco Crispi. J. J. O’Shea. 


American Historical Review.—Macmitian. 


The Age of Homer. Goldwin Smith. 
Anglo-Saxon Feudalism. George Burton Adams. 
The Jesuit Relations. Charles W. Colby. 


Rev. G. H. Joyc>. 


3s. 6d. Oct. 


Growth of Revolutionary Parties and Methods in New York Province, 1765- 


Albert 


1774. Carl Becker. 
The Monroe Doctrine and the Doctrine of Permanent Interest. 
Bushnell Hart. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Lvzac. 

Some Social Aspects of the Chicago Stock Yards. 
Bushnell. 

The Kentucky Mountains and Their Feuds, Continued. 
MacClintock. 

The Culture Agencies of South Chicago. John M, Gillette. 

Philadelphia Street-Railway Franchises. Clinton R. Woodruff. 

Social Assimilation. Continued. Sarah E. Simons. 

The Columbia Park Boys’ Club of San Francisco. V. L. O’Brien. 

The Charities Chapter of the Greater New York Charter. Homer Folks. 


Anglo-American *Magazine.—s9, Cuancery LANe. Oct. 
English Sympathy. Editor. 
President McKinley. Edwin Ridley. 
President Roosevelt. Draper E. Fralick. 
What Women can do in Politics. Mary E. Cardwill. 
Assassination ; Its Relation to American Citizenship. Pro Patria 
The International Yacht Races. Roscoe Williams Grant. 
A Broad American Policy. A. B. 
Post Wheeler ; the Anglo-American Poet. 
For an American Chamber of Commerce in London, 
Anglo-American Athletics. George Vance. 
Antiquary.—Etuor Stock. 6d. Oct. 
Norman Features in Wold Churches, East Riding, Yorkshire. 
Rey. E. Maule Cole. 
The Ancient Barony of Teallach Eachach. Rev. J. B. McGovern. 
Winged Beings. Concluded. IWustrated. W. Henry Jewitt. 
The Fasting Girl of Schmidweiler in the Sixteenth Century. 
William E. A. Axon. 


Sept. 


35 cents. 
Illustrated. 


Is. 


Heloise Durant Rose. 
Anglo-Ame icin 


r: Nov. 
§ The “Great House” at Cheshunt. W. B. Gerish. 
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J. Russell Larkby. 


St. Peter’s, Limpsfield, Surrey. Illustrated. 
Concluded. 


The Ancient Barony of Teallach Eachach. 
McGovern. 


Illustrated. 


De.:J. 


. 


cj 


Illustrated. S.S. 


, Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Conclud :d. 


Rev. J. B. 


The Land beyond the Sea ; Pagan Myths and Christian Figures. Illustrated. 


. Jewitt. 
Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain. Continued. F. Haverfield. 


Architectural Review.—Errincuam House, Arunvet Srreer, 
STRAND. 6d. Oct. 
Newgate. Illustrated. R. Blomfield. 
The New Cathedral for Liverpool. Prof. F. M. Simpson and E. S. Prior. 
Parr’s Bank, Liverpool. Illustrated. H. Ricardo. 
J. M. Brydon. 


Arena.—Gay Anp Birp. 

Value of Ethical Ideals in American Politics. 
The Trusts and the Single Tax : 

The Vital Element in Restraint of Trade. Louis F. Post. 

he Evil of Exclusive Privileges. Jackson H. Ralston. 

The Ultimate Basis of All Monopoly. Bolton Hall. 
The White Light of Civilised Democracy. Prof. Frank Parsons. 
The Spirit of Modern Christianity. Charles Brodie Patterson. 

. W. Foss ; a New England Poet of the Common Life. B. O. Flower. 
Electricity and Literature. Benjamin Karr. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Biro. 
Reconstruction and Disfranchisement. 
The Undoing of Reconstruction. William A. Dunning. 
Yale’s Fourth Jubilee. Bernadotte Perrin. 
¢ Piracy of Public Franchises. R. R. Bowker. 
College Honour. L. B. R. Briggs. 


25 cents. Oct. 
Wayne Mac Veagh, 


1s. Oct. 


559 


Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic. Continued 

An English Writer’s Notes on England. Vernon 

Etiznne Pivert de Senancour; the Author of 
Frothingham. 

Birds ; Small Voices of the Town. Charles M. Skinner. 

The Ills of Pennsylvania. A Pennsylvanian. 


Henry A. Clapp. 


Obermann, 


Author,—ro, Bouverte Srreer. 6d. 
The Work of the Society of Authors. 
Author and Literary Agent. 


Badminton Magazine.—Heinemany. 
Polo in Malta. Illustrated. Hon. Mrs. R. Boyle. 
Bog-Trotting in Ireland. W. B. Thornhill. 
After Klipspringers in Rhodesia. Floyd Eliot. 
Fly-fishing in Mauritius. Illustrated. Staff-Surgeon C. L. Nolan. 
Grouse-Shooting under a Kite. C. Boyle Smith. 
A Veteran Huntsman. Illustrated. R. Richardson. 
Concerning Hockey. C. D, McMillan. 
Bankers’ Magazine.—Warer.ow. 1s. 6d. Oct. 
History and Basis of Modern Discount Policy. Concluded. 
Nov. 
Emergency Circulation of Notes in Times of Difficulty. 
Currency and Banking. F. E. Steel. 
How to strengthen and maintain Our National Gold Reserves. 


Bibliotheca Sacra.—Kecan Pavt. 


The gg of Junius and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
iley. 

Some Characteristics of Current ‘*‘ New Theology.” E. H. Dewart. 

The Motive and Method of Christian Charity. H. Francis Perry. 

The Future of the American College. Joseph L. Daniels. 

The Tripartite Nature of Man. Samuel W. Howland. 

The Second-Advent Theory Reviewed. E. B. Fairfield. 

The Possible Population of Palestine. G. Frederick White. 

Religion ; Its Impulses and Its Ends. James H. Leuba. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Btackwoop. as. 6d. 
Night. Linesman. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Sir Gerald Graham, and Sir Robert Murdoch 

Smith ; Three Biographies. 

A Village in the New Forest. C. Gleig. 
Life in Labrador. W. T. Grenfell. 
With the Fleet at Delagoa Bay. 
Musings without Methods. Continued. 


75 cents. Oct. 


Nov. 


Bookman.—Hopper Anp Stovcuton. 6d. Oct. 
Illustrated. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. Illustrated. 

Dopp, MEAp Anpb Co., New York. 
Oct. 

Arthur B. Mauric: 
Illustrated. 


Bookman.—, AMErIca.) 


The Trail of Tartarin. Illustrated. 

Herbert Spencer; the Man and the Philosopher. 
Knight. 

The Popular Songs of Spain. Illustrated. Gustave Michaud. 
Canadian Magazine.—Ownrario Pustisuinc Co., Toronro. 

25 cents. Oct. 

Significance of the Royal Visit. Illustrated. A. H. U. Colquhoun. 

Duke and Duchess of York at Home. Illustrated. Claude Bryan. 

Presentation at Court. Illustrated. Joanna F. Wood. 

‘The Game Laws of Ontario and Quebec. A. C. Shaw. 

Wild-Goose Shooting in New Brunswick. Illustrated. Arthur P. Silver. 

Canada at the Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated. Frank Yeigh. 

Che Royal Train. Illustrated. Norman Patterson. 

F. H. Torrington. With Portrait. H.H. Godfrey. 

Commercial Education at Universities. S. Morley Wickett. 

Sugar from Beets ;: a New Industry for Canada. John R. Bone. 


Captain.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. Nov. 

Some Famous Prison Escapes, Illustrated. J.G. Rowe. 
The National Life-Boat Institution; the only Really *‘ Glorious” War. 
Illustrated. H. Macfarlane. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassert. 6d. Nov. 
The King and the Schools. Illustrated. M. Randal Roberts. 
Rvstic Spots in Greater London. I Justrated. 
Troopships. Illustrated. W. C. Russell. 
At a Portuguese Bull-Fight. Illustrated. 
Rulers Who have met with Violent Deaths. 
Hair-Dressing in Many Lands. Illustrated. 
A. C. Maclaren’s Australian Team. Illustrated. 


James Baker. 

Illustrated. P. Brooklyn. 
Mrs. Leily Bingen. 

H. Bleackley. 





Jessie P. 


I. Woodbridge 


25 cents. 


William 








o 
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Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp STREET, SrRAND. 1s. Octs 


Electric Power at Jajce, Bosnia. Illustrated, John B. C, Kershaw. 

Some Recent American Industrial Consolidations, and the Men Who 
Organised Them. With Portraits. George E. Walsh. 

Some Electric Railway Features in Sicily on the Palermo-Rocca-Monre...< 
Tramway. Illustrated. Enrico Bignami. 

Parallel Operation of Alternators. Charles F. Scott. 

The Newer New York. Illustrated. George B. Clark. 

Ventilation of Buildings in India, John Wallace. 

Trade Combinations in Great Britain and on the Continent. J. W. —_. 
A German Suspension Railway, and Some Early American Designs. 
Illustrated. Ronald L. Pearse. 

A New Working Day in British Shops. T. A. Wheatley. 
Laundry Machinery. Illustrated. James L. Couper. 


Catholic World.—22, PATERNosTER Row. 1s. Oct. 
hen Undoing ofWilliam McKinley, President. Rev. A. P. Doyle. 
Leo XI,’ ; aasy Holiday. Illustrated. A, Diarista. 

Hilton’s ‘‘ Scale of Perfection.” Rev. Joseph McSorley. 


Rev. Thomas E. Cox. 
Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. 


George H. Miles. ., With Portrait. 


Cologne ; the City “of the Rhine. Illustrated. 
Heredity in Man. William Seton. z 
The Winchester Conference of Missionaries to non-Catholics. Rev. W. L. 
Sullivan. 
The Missionary and His Topics. Rev. Walter Elliott. 
Caxton Magazine.—Biapes. 1s. Oct. 
Printing at the Oxford University Press. Continued. Illustrated. 


The Fuligno Type of Johann Neumeister; Specimens of Early Printing. 
Illustrated. 
The Western Daily Press, Bristol. 


The Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P. 


Century Magazine.—MacmiLian. 


Our Foolish Virgins. Illustrated. E. Gregory. 

A Retrospect of American Humour. With Portraits. W. P. Trent. 
The Dirigible Balloon of M. Santos-Dumont. Illustrated. S. Heilig. 
The Legend of the White Reindeer. Illustrated. E. Seton-Thompson. 
The Settlement of the West. With Illustrations and Mz i E. Hough. 
The Assassination of Kings and Presidents. J. M. Buckley. 

Some Personal Characteristics of President McKinley. John D. Long. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, PATERNoSTER Row. 7d. Nov. 
The Wealth of Spain. 
Life in a Convict Prison. An Inmate. 
The Mysteries of Artificial Incubation. H. Russell. 
Cheapness of Portuguese Hotels. C, Edwardes. 
Reason in Animals. K. Balfour-Murphy. 
Robert Chambers’s Commonplace-Book. W. E. S. Chambers. 
Indian Conjuring Explained. Prof. Hoffmann. 


Chautauquan,—CuHavutravaqua Press, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Oct. 
Europe’s Peril from Yankeeism. Illustrated. G. B. 


The Law of Nations. Frederic Austin Ogg. 
eee Incidents in American Diplomacy. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. Henry Leach. 


1s, 4d. Nov. 


20 cents, 


Waldron., 


Illustrated. Edwin Erle 


arks, 
A walk in Rome. Illustrated. Oscar Kuhns. 
Church Missionary Intelligencer. 
d. Nov. 


John Tucker of Madras. Henry Morris. 

The Uganda and East Africa Protectorates. T. F. V. B. 
Church Quarterly Review.—Srotriswoope. 6s. 

Criticism and the Acts of the Apostles. 

Father Hecker and Americanism. 

The Liverpool Cathedral Scheme. 

John Gambold, Poet and Moravian Bishop. 

The Letters of Madame de Sévigné. 

The Holy Eucharist. Continued. 

The United Free Church of Scotland. 

The Alfred Literature and Commemoration. 

Education in Parliament. 

Bishop Westcott. 


Oct. 


Churechman.—Ettior Stock. 6d. Oct. 


On Some Forms of the Psalter; LXX., P.B.V., and Douay. Rev. I 
Sinker: 

The Position and Power of the Laity in the Episcopal Church of Scotland. 
H. D. Henderson, 

Asia in East London. Henry Charles Moore. 

Commonwealth.—We tts, Garpner, Darron anp Co. 3d. Oct. 

The Scarcity of Candidates for Holy Orders ; Symposium. 

Conservative Review.—NeEa.e Co., WasHincTon, D.C. 

Sept. 

Robert M. T. Hunter. Miss M. T. Hunter. 

Sidney Lanier. Glen Levin Swi zgett. 

Signs of Decadence in the Unite: States. F. Smith. 

The Daily Newspaper Problem. Merwin-Marie Snell. 

Personal Recollections of the Civil War, 1861-1864. Rev. W. T. Fitch. 

The Value of Reverence. G. Hibbard. 


50 cents, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





—CuurcH Missionary Society. 


Contemporary Review.—Co.tumsvus Co. 2s. 6d. Nov. ' 


The New President of the United States. Dr. Albert Shaw. 
The Chances of Habibullah. Demetrius C. Boulger. 
Life in Roumania. Mlle. Heléne Vacaresco. 

First Steps of the New Commonwealth. J. F. Hogan 
Protestantism in France. Richard Heath, 

The Future of Drill. Captain Elliott Cairnes. 

The Closing Exhibition at Glasgow. Patrick Geddes. 
The Seaworthiness of Destroyers. F.'T. Jane. 

The Austro-Russian Agreement. A Russian Publicist. 
The New Social Democracy. J. H. Harley. 

English Music and Musical Criticism. Ernest Newman. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smiru, Exper. 1s. 


Edmond Rostand. Henry James. 
Recollections of Cardinal Newman. 
Music in Fiction. C. W. James. 
Delhi; the Leap on the City. Rev. W. 
A Londoner’s Log-book. Continued. 
A Meditation among the ‘Tombs ; Provincial Letter. 


Nov. 

Sir Roland Blennerhassett. 

H. Fitchett. 

Urbanus Sylvan. 
Cosmopolitan.—InrernaTionaL News Co. 6d. Oct. 
Beauty on the London Stage. Illustrated. G, H. Casamajor. 
Actresses at Leisure. Illustrated. Burr McIntosh. 

What Men like in W omen. Rafford Pyke. 

The Mine-Worker’s Life and Aims. Illustrated John Mitchell. 
From Breakdown to Rag-Time. Illustrated. C. R. Sherlock. 

The Daring of John Paul Jones, Illustrated. G. es 

Are there Two Rudyard Kiplings? Illustrated. C. Russell. 

The Inefficiency of the British Officer, Illustrated. jionel Str achey. 
Sir Thomas Lipton. Lavinia Hart. 


Critic.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cents. Oct. 


Gerald Stanley Lee. 
Illustrated. William W. Whitelock. 
The Tauchnitz Edition. Illustrated. Tighe Hopkins. 

Mrs. Carlyle and Her Housemaid. R. Blunt. 

Gilbert White of Selborne. L. C. Mia 


Dublin papular AND Oates. 6s. Oct 


Canon Gore on the ‘‘ Eucharist.” Very Rev. H. J. D. Ryder. 

Angelique Arnauld. Barbara r% Courson. 

Philosophy of Religion. Dr. Francis Aveling. 

Grisar’s History of Rome and the Popes. Dr. T. B. Scannell. 

Relics of the English Martyrs. Dom Bede Camm. 

A Century of Catholic Literature. Concluded. Rev. W. H. Kent. 
Oct. 


Economic Review.—RivincTons. 3s. 


Brooke Foss Westcott. Rev. T. C. Fry. 

Profit-Sharing—a Vindication, George Li ivesey. 

Effects of Colonisation in British Guiana. Henry Kirke. 

The Philosophy of the Workmen’s Hotel Movement. John Garrett Le 

Progress and Deterioration in the Co-operative Movement, _ Ane M. 
‘Wo 

The Housing of a Provincial City. Rev. A. J. Carlyle. 

Edinburgh Review.—Lonemans. 6s. 

The French Expedition to Egypt in 1798. 

Rome and the Novelists. 

Industrial Progress and Native Life in South Africa. 

Life in Poetry and Law in ‘Taste. 

Magic and Religion. 

Recent Russian Music in England. 

The Macedonian Problem and Its Factors, 

School-room Classics in Fiction—a Survey. 

The Fight against Consumption, 

The Scandinavian Novel. 

Party Politics and the War. 


Literary Drill in College. Continued. 


Ernest Seton-Thompson. 


Oct. 


Educational Renee. Tee AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT- 
Book Acency. 1s. 8d. Oct. 

Education in the Philippines. Frederic W. Nash. 

My Schools and Schoolmasters. C. W. Bardeen. 

Greek Idealism in the Common Things of Life. S. H. Butcher. 

The Secondary School Teacher of English, Alfred M. Hitchcock. 
Educational Times.—89, FARRINGDON Srreer. 6d. Nov. 

The Hygiene of the School. Rev. J. O. Bevan. 

Empire Review.—Macmittan. 1s. Nov. 

Our Position on the North-West Frontier of India, 
1) Major-Gen. Sir Edwin Collen. 
(2) Major A. C. Yate. 

The Monroe Doctrine and the Inter-Oceanic Canal. 

A White Australia. Sir Horace Tozer. 

Colonial Reminiscences. Continued. Sir H. Jerningham. 

The Transvaal Labour Question. J. Tudhope. 

The Duke of Kent’s Military Servi ice in the West Indies. 

. Darnell Davis. 

Notes on Life Insurance ; a Start in Life for Our Sons. Thrift. 

Current Events in India. J. D. Rees. 

Britain’s Dangerous Dependence. pipioasint, 

Overgrown County Cricket. Rev. E. V. Bligh. 

British and Boer Refugees in South fries Violet Markham, 


David Mills. 


Continued. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. Oct. 
The Rapid Transit Problem in London. Illustrated. F. J. Sprague. 
The Standardisation of Electrical Apparatus. J. T. Broderick. 

The Proper Distribution of Establishment Charges. A. Hamilton Church. 
The Development of the By-Product Cooking Industry. Illustrated. 
Wm. Gilbert Irwin. | , 

Opportunities for Bettering the Work of the Foundry. Percy Longmuir. 

The Copper Mines of Ashio, Japan. Illustrated. Edwin G, Adams, Jnr. 

Industrial ‘Applications of Nickel Steel. Illustrated. C. E. Guillaume. 

The Working Economy of the Steam Boiler, C. A. Hague. 

Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 6d. Oct. 

The National Industrial Association. Continued. 

Commercial Types of Steam Superheating 
Geo. A. Hutchinson. 

The Notkin Gas Apparatus. Illustrated. F. J. Rowan. 

Tht Taylor-White Process of Treating Tool Steel and Its Influence on the 
Mechanic Arts. Charles Day. 


Apparatus. _ Illustrated. 


Some Ancient and Modern Traction Engines. Illustrated. Continued. 
W. Fletcher. , : 
The Production and Use of Acetylene Gas. Continued. W. Doman. 


English Historical Review.—Loncmans. 5s. Oct 
The Deification of Kings in the Greek Cities. Edwyn R. Bevan. 
The Dutch in Western Guiana. Rey. George Edmundson. 
England and Sweden in the Time of William [II. and Anne. 
A. Mackenzie; a British Agent at Tilsit. J. Holland Ross. 
The Early Charters of St. John’s Abbey, Colchester. J. H. Round. 
A Diary of the Early Days of the Long Parliament. W. A. J. Archbold. 


English Hlustrated Magazine.—198, Srranv. 6d. Nov. 
The Story of the Motor-Car. Illustrated. G. A. Wade. 
A Chevalier d’Industrie. Illustrated. A. Chevalier. 
The Sovereign’s Town Residence. Illustrated. W. Sidebotham. 
Fire-Damp. Illustrated. W.M. Webb. 
Hever Castle ; the Shrine of Anne Boleyn. Illustrated. W. Dexter. 
Yachting with the Corinthians. Illustrated. M. B. Milne. 
Anarchy and Culture. With Portraits. Dr. William Barry. 

Englishwoman’s Review.—WILLIAMs AND NorGATE. 1s. 

Bourneville ; a Model Village. Miss C. Cochrane. 
The Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for rg00. 
The Political Position of Women in Canada. 


Everybody’s Magazine.—Joux WAnAMAKER, New York. 10 cents. 
Oct 


J. F. Chance 


Oct. 


The Automatic Age. Illustrated. Donald Murray. 

The Horticultural Exhibits at Buffalo. Illustrated. Frederic W. Taylor. 

Exhibits That might have been. 

An Electrical Storm Prophet. 

The Capture of Emilio Aguinaldo. 
Funston. 

Expositor.—Hopper Anp STouGHTON. 1s. 

The Seventeenth Psalm. Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

An Individual Retrospect of the Religious Thought of the Nineteenth 
Century. Concluded. 

Is God a Present Guide? Rev. G. Matheson. 

St. Paul’s Conception of the Spirit as Pledge. 

The Supreme Evidence of the Historicity of the Evangelic Jesus. 
David Smith. 

Notes on Select Passages in the Old Testament. Rev. F. Field. 

The Righteousness of God and the New Life. Prof. J. Denney. 

Judgment by Words and by Works. Canon Winterbotham. 


Expository Times.—Simpxix, Marsnwaty. 6d. Oct. 
The Arrangement of Materials in St. Matt. viii-ix. Canon Sir John 
_ Hawkins. 
Science and Faith. Rev. G. Ferries. 
NOV. 
A Remarkable Palimpsest. Mrs. A. S. Lewis. 
The New French School of Theology. Rev. J. Dick Fleming 
St. Paul the Roman. Rev. J. Kelman. 
The Question of the Unity of Isaiah. Prof. E. Kénig. 


Feilden’s Magazine.—TemrLe Cuamsers. ts. 
The International Engineering Congress at Glasgow. 
Alternating Current Motors, Illustrated. Alfred Hay. 
Modern Ice-making and Refrigerating Plants. Illustrated. A. C. 
Lempriere Back. 
Electrical Machinery at the Glasgow International Exhibition. 
Sydney F, Walker. 
Machine Tools at the Glasgow International Exhibition Illustrated. John 
_ Ashford. 
The New Redheugh Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Eugene P. Lyle, Jnr 


Concluded. Illustrated. Frederick 


Oct. 


Rey. H. A. A. Kennedy. 
Rey. 


Oct. 


Illustrated. 





Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv Hatt. 2s. 6d. Nov. 
Reform through Social Work. Theodore Roosevelt. 
The late Amir and His Successor. Sir Lepel Griffin. 
Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan. Col. H. B. Hanna. 
The Mystery of Justice. Mauiice Maeterlinck. 


The Royal imperial Tour. Edward Salmon. 

Madame de Sévigné. Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 

The Guerilla in History. J. B. Firth. 

Religion and Science at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century. Continued. 
. H. Mallock. 

Shooting. Sidney Buxton. 


The Secret Service under Elizabeth. Outram Tristram. 
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Military Crime and Its Treatment. Major Arthur Griffiths. 

A Comedy of Proclamations. Diplomaticus. 

From an Eighteenth-Century Escritoire; the Cult of the Needle. 
M. M. McKenna. 

Lucas Malet’s “‘ Sir Richard Calmady.” 

Mr. Pinero’s “‘ Iris.” W. L. Courtney. 

Anticipations. Continued. H. G. Wells. 


Ethel 


Mrs. Hugh Bell. 


Forum.—Gay Anp Birp. 1s. 6d. Oct. 
William McKinley. Henry Lichfield West. 

Our National Debt. Henry Sherman Boutell. 

Labour and the Law in England. A. Maurice Low. 

Che Organisation of the Medical Profession. Dr. P. M. Foshay. 
The Colonisation of Siberia. R. E. C. Long. 

The South Africa of To-morrow. Albert G. Robinson. 

The Outlook for Public Ownership. Albert Watkins. 

European Feeling toward the United States. Prof. D. Kinley. 
The Decadence of Our Constitution. Prof. Darius H. Pingrey. 
The Paris Bourse. E. Friend. 

The Monastic Danger in Higher Education. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—r41, Freru Avenue, New York. 
ct 


tocents. Oc 


H. W. Horwill. 


[he Texas Rangers. Illustrated. Earl Mayo. 

A Day at the County Fair. Illustrated. Clifton Johnson 

Maximite. Illustrated. Hudson Maxim. 

I'he Autobiography of a High Climber. Illustrated. Cromvvell Childe. 
Tolstoy on America, Ilhustrated. Rev. Peter MacQueen. 


Genealogical Magazine.—E.tior Srock. 1s. 
Who killed Amy Robsart? Philip Sidney. 
The Demise of the Crown. Continued. 
Royal Descents. Continued. = 
WOV. 


An Imperial Peerage. A. C. Fox Davies. 

The Seals of the Diocese of Winchester. 

Hexham ; the Town upon the Holy Stream. 

Florentine Heraldry. 

Dalgleish of Tinnygask. 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarro anp Wixnus ts. 

Three Years of the Eastern Question. W. Miller. 

Jean Charles Houzeau ; a Great Belgian Astronomer. J. Ellard Gore. 

Looking Backward in Hertfordshire. William Andrews. 

‘Tales of Ambassadors. Georgiana Hill. 

The Siddons. H. Schiitz Wilson. 

The Old Science and the New. E. W. Adams. 

Seif-Styled Plantagenets. Albert M. Hyamson. 

3rass-Rubbing. Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 


Geographical Journal.—Epwarp Sranrorp. 2s. Oct. 

The Antarctic Voyage of the Be/gica during the years 1897, 1898, and 1899. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Henryk Arctowski. 

With the Descovery to Madeira. With Map. Hugh Robert Mill. 

Sir William Garstin’s Report as to Irrigation Projects on the Upper Nile. 
E. G. Ravenstein. 

The Lake-Level of the Victoria Nyanza. E. G. Ravenstzin. 

On Research in Geographical Science. Hugh Robert Mill. 

Geographical Conditions affecting British Trade. G,. C. Chisholm. 


Geological Magazine.—Dwrav. 1s. 6d. Oct. 
Some Carboniferous Shale from Siberia. Illustrated. TT. Rupert Jones. 
Recently Discovered Extinct Vertebrates from Egypt. Continued.  Illus- 
trated. Chas. W. Andrews. 
On the Circulation of Salt in Its Relation to Geology. William Ackroyd. 
‘The Periodicity of Earthquakes. R. D. Oldham. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—;6, Parernoster Row. 6d. 
Miss Kathleen Purcell, Harpist. Illustrated. K. M, Cordeux. 
Girl’s Realm.—ro, Norrock Srreet, Strand. 6d. Nov. 
Miss Alcott’s Letters to Her ‘‘ Laurie.” Illustrated. 
Girls Who excel in Sports Illustrated. Kathleen Waldron. 
Girls Norfolk is proud of. Illustrated. W. H. Jones. 
Good.Words.—Issister. 6d. Nov. 
Recollections of Childhood in Bygone Days. 
Liquid Fuel Locomotives. Illustrated. H.G. Archer. 
Hereford Cathedral. Illustrated. Dean Wentworth Leigh. 
Mr. McKinley and Mr. Roosevelt. Illustrated. Harry Perry Robinson. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Bripe Srreer. 6d. Nov. 
The Heritage of King Alfred. Illustrated. Sir Walter Besant. 
The Trend of the Times ; Interview with Dr. Boyd Carpenter. 
R. Blathwayt. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. Illustrated. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
The Teaching of History; Interview with Oscar Browning. 
R. Blathwayt. 
Tycho Brahe’s Tercentenary. 
Harmsworth Magazine. —Harmsworru. 
A School for Sportsmen at Blagdon Woods, Surrey. 
Maclean, 
Celebrities Who “‘ Mote.” Illustrated. 
Building a Lighthouse off Beachy Head. Illustrated. H. B. Shepstone. 
Mr. Lewis Waller on and off the Stage. Illustrated. W. J. Wintle. 
My Bees at Work and Play. Illustrated. F. Z. S. 
Crossing the Channel by Rail. Illustrated. 
Wonderful Gardening. Ilhustrated. Philip Astor. 


Oct. 


Gale Pedrick. 


Illustrated. Marita. 


Marquis de Ruvigny and Raineval. 


Nov. 





Oct." 4 j 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Rev. James Johnston. 
3¢d. Oct. 


Illustrated. Donald 
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Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—4s, ALBEMARLE 
Strolling Mountebanks. suniar i Castaigne. 

The Bottom of the Sea. C. C. Nutting. 

Old St. Saviour’s, Southwark. Illustrated. Charles E. Russell. 
Phenomenal Memories. Edward S. Holden. 
Athenian Conceptions of a Future Life. Illustrated. Dr. D. Quinn. 
Coloniss and Nation. Illustrated. W. Wilson. 

A Winter Ramble. Illustrated. S. Hartmann. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Srreet. 1s. 3d. Oct. 
The Right of Society to limit Liberty at Morals, S. F. Scovel. 
My Unshaken Faith. Joseph Cook. 
How shall the Preacher inspire Progress in Sunday-School Work? 
Bishop John H. Vincent. 
Dwight L. Moody. Dr. J. Dunn Burrell. 
The Originality of Christ’s Teachings. Continued. Bernhard Pick. 


2 you arya lagarpgeebiag 6d. Nov. 
The Agricultural College at Mettray. A. Black. 
The Social and Political Condition of Brazil ; 

Nabuco. 

Some Aspects of Crime. Prof. C. Lombroso. 
The Pegepeetion of France. Frederick Lees. 
The Isolation of the School. Hon. W. T. Harris. 
The Legal Position of French Women. Evelyn M. Lang. 
Lamarckism ; the Road of Progress. Dr. R. F. Secorish. 
Science for the Simple. A. S. Galbraith. 


Idler.—Dawsarn AnD Warp. 6d. Oct. 


Interview with Joaquim 


Shide, Isle of Wight ; Where Earthquakes write their Autographs. I!lus- 
trated. Ludlow Brownell. 
What We know about Mars. Illustrated. = S. Holden, 
The Real Aguinaldo. Illustrated. O. K. Davis. 
Indian Review.—G. A. MaresAn, Mapras. 10s, per annum. Sept. 


Functions of Government. W. H. S. Aubrey. 

Fort St. George, Madras. A. G. Cardew. 

The Progress of Ophthalmology in the Victorian Era. 
The Date of the Mahabarata Velandai Gopala Aiyar. 
The Viceroy on Education. V. S Srinivasa Sastriar. 

Uses of Saw-Dust. Norman Ruthven. 


International Journal of Ethics.—Sonnenscuein. 
The Use of Moral Ideas in Politics. J.S. Mackenzie. 

The Task of the Twentieth Century. Thomas Davidson. 
Socialistic Imperialism. john A. Hobson. 

Monopolies and Fair Dealing. Charles S. Devas. 

Women and the Intellectual Virtues. Eliza Ritchi>. 

The Value of Religion. G. E. Moore. 

Has the Indian Character been misjudged? A, L. Benedict. 


International petty, -Seremma tional News Co. 1s. 
Oct. 


‘Capt. R. H. Elliott. 


2s. 6d. Oct. 


The New Poetry in France. Gustave Lanson. 

American Democracy. Hugo Miinsterberg. 

French Colonial Expansion in the Nineteenth Century. Camille Guy. 
France and Italy. Salvatore Cortesi. 

The American System of Supreme Courts. Simeon E. Baldwin. 
The Historical Service of John Fiske. Albert B. Hart. 

A History of the English Poor Law. Franklin H. Giddings. 


Irish Ecclesiastical seid Nassau Street, DuBiy. ts. 


# nosticism ; a General Sketch. Rev. P. Coffey. 

e Significance and Use of the Scapulars. “Rev. L. Oostevlaan. 
Is Rome necessarily the Seat of the Papac Rev, Hugh Pope. 
Adolph Kopling. Dr. C. H. Montague-C ihe. 
Lacordaire. Rev. John Murphy. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Girt, Dusiin. 6d. 
St. Dominic at Newry. 
Italian Review.—90, Piazza DELLE TerME, Rome. 2s. Oct. 
Great Italians Departed. Illustrated. Editor. 
Guido Baccelli as Minister of Agriculture. With Portrait. 
The Dante Alighieri Society. G. Marcotti. 
Siena. Illustrated. A. Secickon. 


Jewish Quarterly Review.—Macmitian. 3s. 6d. Oct. 
Menasseh Ben Israel’s Mission to Oliver Cromwell. L. Abrahains. 
Notes on a Newly Acquired Samaritan Manuscript. Rev. J: Skianer. 
Saadyana ; a Geniza aon” Prof. S. Schechter. 
Religious Life in the Home. Rev. M. Joseph. 

Gleanings from Spanish and Portuguese Archives. Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil. 
The Desire for Immortality. C. G. Montefiore. 
The Jews in Southern Italy. H. M. Adler. 
Hebrew-Persian Song-Book. Prof. W. Bacher. 
Dr. Schechter’s Latest Geniza Finds. Dr. N. Porges. 
Autos de Fé and Jews. Dr. Kayserling. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Hebrew Mss. of ae Montefiore Library. 
Hirschfeld, 


Journal of Education.—3, Broapway, Lupcare Huw. 6d. Oct. 
Six Years of Intermediate Education. H. H. Meyler. 
Statistics of Certain Higher-Grade Schools, and the Measurement of Their 
Comparative Efficiency. 
Psychology and Education. T. Raymont. 
The Taal ;_a Linguistic Study. Miss A. Werner. 


Nov 


L. Parp2gliolo. 


Dr. H. 


STREET. 15s. 





Tue Review oF REVIEWS. 


Oct. 


-Journal of Geology.—Lvuzac. 50 cents. 
The River System of Connecticut. W.H. Hobbs. 
Composite Genesis of the Arkansas Valley through the Ozark Highlands 
. R. Keyes. a 
A Second Contribution to the Natural History of Marl. Charles A. Davis, ee 
Perknite (Lime Magnesia Rocks). - Turner, ve 
The Border-Line between Palzozoic and Mesazoic in Western America, & 
James Perrin Smith. 
T he Constituents of Meteorites. 


Continued. Oliver C. Farrington. 


Journal of Hygiene.—C. J. Cray, Ave Maria LANE. 5s. Oct. He 
The Seasonal Prevalence of Anopheles and Malarial Fever in Lower Bengal: 
and the Practical Application of the Mosquito Theory. With Chart, 
Leonard Rogers. 
The Elkton Milk Epidemic of Typhoid Fever. John S. Fulton. & 
The Neutral-Red Reaction as a Means of detecting Bacillus Coli in Water 
Supplies. R. H. Makgill. Fs 
Neutral. Red in the Routine Bacteriological Examination of Water. 
G. Savage. 
The Structure and Holey of Anopheles. Illustrated. Continued. G. H. Ff, 
Nuttall and A. E. Shipley. 
Observation on the Recurrence of Diphtheria in Cambridge in the Spring 
tgor. Louis Cobbett. 
Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society.—r6, Sr. 
Mary’s PARSONAGE, MANCHESTER. 55.. Oct. 
Polar Work. Illustrated. Dr. Regicald Koettlitz. 


The Snowy Ranges of Australia. Clement Wragg. 
A Holiday in Japan. Rev. J. W. Heywood. 





William Be 





Journal of Political Economy.—P. S. Kinc. 75 cents. Sept. ~ 
On the Empirical Method of Economic Instruction. R, F. Hoxie. ri 
Public Policy concerning Franchisz Values ; a Problem in Taxation. George 


. Sikes. 
The Significance of the Pullman Strike. A. P. Winston. 
The Industrial Status of Women in Elizabethan England. -Ella C. Lapham, 


Journal of the Royal United Senyive Institution.—J. J. Keviner, 
2s. ct. 


The Australian Soldier. Colonel E. G. H. Bingham. 
Knowledge.—326, Hich Hotporn. 6d. Oct. 


Flowering Plants, as Illustratec by British Wild Flowers. Continued, eas 
Illustrated. R. Lloyd Praeger. 
The White Nile; from Khartoum to Kawa. Continued. Illustrated. 


Harry F. Witherb 

Plant-Bearing Hair. R Lydekker. 

The Total Solar Eclipse of May 18, 
Maunder. 

The Sea-Monster and the Flood ; 
Walter Maunder. 


Lady’s Magazine. 
Women on the Links. Illustrated. 
Child Criminals at Bedford Prison. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 6d. Nov. 

The Viceroy of India and Lady Curzon. i An Anglo-Indian. 
Amateur Theatricals. Illustrated. G. A. Wade. 
Some Lady-Masters of Hounds. Eee d Diana. 

A Lady’s Mountaineering Recollections. Illustrated. 

Blond. 

Should Betrothals be binding ? 
Royal Musicians. Illustrated. 


Land Magazine.—149, SrrRAND. 1s. Oct. 
Dairy-Farming in rgor. X. 
A Medical Officer on the Housing Question. 
Planting in the Isle of Man. G. P. Hughes. 
Chemistry and the Soil, J. E. R.S. 
Building Bye-Laws in Rural Districts. H. M. Cross. 
Artificial Incubation in France. Edward Conner. 


Leisure Hour.—s6, PATrerNnosTterR Row. 6d. Nov. 


The Guardians of the Scilly Islands; the Coastwise Lights of England. 
Iilustrated. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 

The Letters of Daniel Defoe. T. Wright. 

Philippine Welser. Illustrated. A. Ridgeway. 


sa 


1gor. Illustrated. E. Walter 


a Constellation Study. Illustrated. E. 
—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Oct. 

M. Boys. 

Illustrated. Annesley Kenealy. 


— 


Mrs, Aubrey Le 


Symposium. 


J. Lloyd Roberts. 





Sir Edward Malet; the Career of an Ambassador. Illustrated. William 
Stevens. ‘ie 

With Bishop Westcott-in the Hebrides. T. H. S. Escott. i 

Chained Books in English Churches and Cathedrals. illustrated. Rev. J. i 


Johnston ; 

Modern Thieving: Illustrated. Miss E. G, Cook. 
Library Journal.—Kecan Pau. 2s. Sept. 

The Public Documents of the United States. L. C. Ferrell. 
Present Bibliographical Undertakings in the United States. W. D. 

Johnston. 
State and Local Bibliography. TE. G. Swem. 
Oct. 
A Child’s Thoughts about Books and Libraries. 
The Question of Discipline. L. E. Stearns. 


Library World.—181, QueEN Vicrorta Street, E.C. 6d. Oct. 


3ranch Librarizs and Delivery Stations. Edward Green. 
The Recording, Replacing, and Disposal of Worn-Out Books. W. J. 
Willcock. 


Newton M. Hall. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine. —Lirrixcorr, PHILADELPHIA. 1S. 


d Authors of the Eighteenth Mead Austin Dobson. 
ao ; How to grow Them in Garden and House. Eben E. Rexford. 


London Quarterly Review.—C. H. Ketty. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
Darwinian Botany. Alexander H. Japp. 
The Renaissance of Calvinism, Frederic Platt. 
Capital and Labour. Francis G. Newton. 
The Transition to the Middle Ages. Prof. John S. Banks. 
The Turkish Empire at the Beginning of the Twenticth Century. 
Thomas Nicol. 
Personality and Atonement. 
Brugh- po me an Ancient Irish Cemetery. acm 
Indian Philosophy and Its Recent Exponents. Prof. A. S. Geden. 
Longman’s Magazine.—Lonemans. 6d. Nov. 
Some Experiences of a Commandant Prisoners of War, at Deadwood Camp, 
St. Helena, 1900-rg0r. Concluded. Lieut-Col. Paget. 
Other People’s Friends. E. H. Taylor. 
McClure’s Magazine.—10, Weave: K STREET, STRAND. 
Jct. 
Illustrated. . S. Baker. 
Illustrated. — Morris. 


J. Flyn 


Prof. 


Arthur Boutwood. 
Dr. H. Macm'llan. 


10 Cents. 


. Pierpont Morgan. 
Staging ** Miss Multon.” 
The Tammany Commandment. ; 
Elephant-Hunting in Africa. Illustrz eae W. S. Cherry. 
Frontenac ; the Saviour of Canada. Illustrated. C. T. Brady. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. Nov. 
Francesco Crispi. G. M. Fiamingo. 
An Unpublished Poem by Robert Burns. 
Dickens and Modern Humour. 
The Land of the Poppy ; Its River Life. G. A. Levett-Yeats. 
Golf (the Man and the Book). M. Hardie. 
Dinners and Diners. 
Over the Sleeping City. Rev. J. M. Bacon. 
Tom D’Urfey. W.G. Hutchison. 


Manchester Quarterly.—Suerratr AND HuGues, MANCHESTER. 6d. 
Oct. 

Frangois Villon, Poet and Burglar. Edmund Mercer. 

Chaucer ;?the Poet with the Downcast Eyes. John Mortimer. 

The Matchless Orinda. Illustrated. Arthur W. Fox. 

Heinrich Heine’s Harzreise. Henry Gannon. 

Shakespeare’s Italian Critics. Walter Butterworth. 

Dante Alighieri on Dialects. William Whitehead. 

The Philosophy of Laughter. B. A. Redfern. 

John Ceiriog Hughes. John Davies. 

Medical Magazine.—62, Kinc Wititam Srreet. 1s. Oct. 
Possible Medical Extensions of Public Health Work. Dr. A. Newsholme. 
Methylated-Spirit-Drinking. J.C. McWalter. 

Arsenical Poisoning from Beer-Drinking in its relation to the Study of 

Inebriety. ‘T. N. Kelynack. 

Sir Douglas Maclagan’s Library. 


Metaphysical Magazine.—se, St. Martin’s Lane. 
The Philosophy of Unity. A. E. Gibson. 
The Hero of the Aeneid. Hon. B. Winchester. 
Philosophy in China. Dr. A. Wilder. 7 
King Asoka; the Constantine of India. Marie B. Smith. * 


Mind.—Witiiams anp NorGATe. 4s. Oct. 
Some Remarks on Conation. F. H. Bradley. 
Theories of Mental Activity. T. Loveday. | 
Thomas Hill Green and ‘‘ The Eternal Consciousness.” 
The Dynamics of Attention. G. Spiller. 


Missionary Review of the World, FLEET STREET. 


1s. 3d. Oct. 


E. B. McGilvary. 
y 
25 cents, 


Some Home Problems of Foreign anil Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

The Decline of the Empire of Islam. With Map. Rev. S. G. Wilson. 

The Spawn of Slavery ; the Convict Lease System of the South. Illustrated. 
Prof, W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. 

Christian Forces at Work in the Turkish Empire. Dr. E. Riggs 

Monist.—Kecan Paut. as. 6d, Oct. 
Some Ideas Concerning Biological Heredity. Illustrated. 
eo of —— and the Endowment of Natural Theology. 
. M. Wenley. 

The learns of Genius. 

On the Necessity of Atomic Theories in Physics. 

Kant’s Significance in the History of Philosophy. 
Paul Carus, 


Prof. G. Sergi. 
Prof. 


Prof. Cesare Lombroso. 
Prof. L. Boltzmann. 
With Portrait. Dr. 


Month.—Loneomans. 1s. Oct. 

The Roman Sacring of King Alfred. Illustrated. Rev. H. Thurston. 
Olive Branches Offered to Idealists. Rev. John Rickaby. 
Mademoiselle De La Fayette. Continued. Mrs. Hungerford Allan. 
A Chapter of Recent Historical Development. Edward King. 
Wardley Hall. Miss Hallé. 
The Newcastle Conference. 

Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 
Abdur Rahman, Commander of the Faith. 
Humiliation, Real and Imaginary. 
Great Britain and Germany. R. B. Haldane. 
Ireland and the Government. ‘‘ Stat Nominis Umbra.” 


Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 
2s. 6d, Nov. 
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A Plain Man’s Politics. William Archer. 

Tammany Hall. Sydney Brooks. 

Wealth, Poverty, and Socialism in Italy. 

The Modern Thoroughbred ; 
Coo 

Some Nurseries of the beng Century. 

Marksim Gorky. R. Nisbet Bain. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace MarsHaty. 6d. Oct. 
American Architecture. Illustrated. C. R. Ashbee. 
The Buccaneers. Illustrated. John R. Spears. 
The Great Lottery Campaign. Reed Carradine. 
Royal Orders and Decorations. Fritz Cunliffe-Owen. 
Harnessing Wind, Water, and Sun. Illustrated. G. B. Waldron. 
Making the American Indian a Worker. Illustrated. A. Decker. 
The Universities of Europe. Illustrated. Douglas Story. 
Books with a History. Illustrated. Harry B. Smith. ~ 
lhe Drive of the Main Menominee. Illustrated. S. E. White. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arsotp. 2s. 6d. Oct. 

Some ee from the South African War. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ch 
arren 

The Succession to the Prez miership. C,. A. Whitmore. 
Financial Anxiety of France. . R. Lawson. 
“Boss” Platt. Gustavus Myers 
The Prospects of Catholiciem. Dr. William Barry. 
Richard Lyttelton ; arr Eighteenth-Century Soldier. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
The Dearth of Naval Engineers. C. E. Lart. 
A Vindication of Sir Hudson Lowe. R. C. Seaton. 
The Future of South America. Ignotus. 
South Africa ; Greater Britain. 


31itish Foreign Policy. A. B.C. 
The Due Representation of England. 
Some Further Lessons from the South 

Charles Warren 
Did Shakespeare write Bacon? Leslie Stephen. 
An Irish Problem. E. O. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
Outline of a Practical Scheme of Old-Age Pensions. J. C. Haig. 
Canteens. Author of an ‘‘ Absent-Minded War.” 
The Paradox of the Jew. G. S. Street. 
Reform of the House of Commons. C. A. Cripps. 
Greater Britain. 


L, Villari. 
His Past and Future. 


E. H. Cooper, 


Maud Lyttelton. 


Nov. 


Prof. A, V. Dicey. 


African War. Lizut.-Gen. 


New Church Magazine.—r, Broomssury Srreer. 6d. Oct. 


The New Church at Dalton and Huddersfield. 

Swedenborg’s Bibles. Continued. Rev. J. J. G. Hyde. 
New England Magazine.— 5, pean Square, Boston. 

John Harvard and the Early College. "oes W. R. Thayer. 

The Hunnewell Estate, Boston. Illustrated. W.M. Thompson. 

The Capture of Nantucket. Illustrated. Henry H. Lewis. 

The Evolution of Beautiful Stockbridge. Illustrated. Mrs. H 
Plunkett. 

Washington and Greene Correspondence. 

Colorado Springs and Round About Pike’s Peak. 
Walker. 

Pinehurst of To-day. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns « 
Letters from Ireland. Continued. H. B. 
Shakespeare’s Plays and Bacon’s Philosophy. Rev 
Taxation Tactics. William Field. 

Old Dublin Newspapers. L. H. Brindley. 


New Liberal Review.—33, Temete CHAmpers. 1s. Nov. 
The Aims of the Independent od Party. J. Keir Hardie. 
Liberalism and Labour. J. C. Foulger. 
Some Mythologies of Monarchy. L. W. Vernon Harcourt. 
‘* Sir Richard?Calmady.” Stephen Gwynn. 
Portuguese Pclitics and People. C. Edwards. 
The Colonies and the Navy. John Johnston. 
The Cobra Disaster ; a Futile Fleet of Destroyers. 
‘The New Ulster Movement. ‘I’. McCall. 
The Revenue Position in the Transvaal apart from the Mines. W. 
Old London Amusements. R. D. Blumenfeld. 
Hortus Inclusis ; Sundown. Rosamund Marriott Watson. 
The Rural Exodus. H. ‘l'remayne. 
Politics in George Meredith’s Novels. 
Housing the Very Poor. A. Caird. 


=<? Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. 2s. €d. Nov. 
One Lesson of the War—the Militia Ballot. James Knowles. 
Reply to James Knowles. Hugh R. FE. Childers. 
Wanted—A Business Government. E. Robertson. 
Great Britain and Russia. A Rustem Bey de Bilinski 
The True Origin of the Newfoundland Dilemma. W. 
Naval Fashions. § Archibald S. Hurd. 
The Press-Gang. W. J. Fletcher. 
Did Elizabeth starve and rob her Seamen? Sir C, Bridge. 
Of the Personal Element in History. Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Omens at Coronations. Charles Benham. 
The Employment of Educated Women. Mrs. Creighton. 
Can the Sea be fished out? R. B. Marston. 


Illustrated 


Illustrated. Harry Redan. 


nD Oates. 6d. Oct. 


y. W. A. Sutton. 


G. Halliday. 


R. Maynard Leonard. 


B. Duffizld. 


Illustrated. T. 


25 cents. 


A 


M 


Blelock 
H1ie,0CR. 
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The French Associations Law. 

A Visit to the Argentine Republic. 

The New Harbour Works at Dover. 
and W. Mowll. 

The Anxiety of the Hour. 


W. Hubbard. 
G, J. Shaw-Lefevre. 
With Charts. Sir William Crundall 


Dr. J. Guinness Rogers. 
North American Review.—Ws. HernemMann. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
Congress and Anarchy ; a Suggestion. S.C. T. Dodd, 

The Anarchists and the President. Charles Johnston. 

Personal Liberty and Labour Strikes. Archbishop Ireland. 

New York ; Vital Phases of Modern City Government : 
The Mayor and the Revised New York City Charter. 
Financial Problems of a Great City. Bird S. Coler. 
Police Corruption and the Nation. Frank Moss. 

The Strength and Weakness of Tammany Hall. W. L. Hawley. 

Egypt ; the Debts of the Nations. C. L. Dawkins. 

Some Comments on Divorce. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 

The Alfred Millenary of rgor. F. York Powell. 

The Strength of Christian Science. W.D. McCrackan. 

Some Thoughts on Pain and Death. H. B. Marriott-Watson. 

Anticipations. Continued. H. G. Wells. 

An Italian View of Humour. W. D. Howells. 


George L. Rives. 


Open Court.—Kecan Pav. 6d. Oct. 

The Legends of Genesis, Continued. Dr. Hermann Gunkel. 
What is Life? William M. Salter. 
The Chinese Problem. Illustrated. Dr. Paul Carus. 
Robert William Bunsen. With Portrait. 

Outing.—INTeRNATIONAL News Co. 25 cents. Oct.’ 
The Ruffed Grouse and Its Shooting. Illustrated. Edwyn Sandys. 
Moki and Navaho Indian Sports. Illustrated. George W. James. 
Brook Trout, Fry, and Fingerlings. Illustrated. A. Nelson Cheney. 
English and ‘American University Athletics. Illustrated. John Corbin. 
Evolution of the Yacht-Designer. Illustrated. * W. P. Stephens. 
The Black Bear as a Character Study. Ed. Mott. 
The Making of a Strong Man. Illustrated. Alexander Kidd. 
Why do Birds migrate? Illustrated. Lynn T. Sprague. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco, 
The Chinese Question. Illustrated....Ho Yow. 
Recollections of Lincoln and Seward. J. M. Scovel. 
San Francisco Diplomatic Corps. Illustrated. W. J. Weymouth. 
The Constitution and the Territories. N.P. Chipman. 


Palestine Exploration Fund.—38, Conpuir Srreer. 


A Journey through Hauran and Inscriptions found by the Way. 
Prof. George Adam Smith. 
Notes on a Cross Journey, 1899. Rev James B. Nies. 
Betomarsea—Maioumas, and ‘‘the Matter of Peor.” 
Ganneau. 
The Hebrew Mosaic of Kefr Kenna. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, CHarinc Cross Roap. 1s. Nov. 
William McKinley. With Portrait. William Waldorf Astor. 
The Race to the Poles. Illustrated. Fridtjof Nansen. 
The Old Bailey ; Its Prison and Its Court. Illustrated. Francis Watt. 
Book-Hunting as a Business. Illustrated. Frank Rinder. 
The Boer Prisoners at Bermuda. Illustrated. A Resident. 
Real Conversation with Professor Masson. With pte 
Insect Weapons and Tools. Illustrated. John J. Ward 
War with England; Is the Invasion of England Possible? 
Lieut.-Col. Delauney. 
The Aiguilles of the Mont Blanc Group. Illustrated. S. Turner. 
The Scenery of the Canadian Rocky Mountains. Illustrated. C. H. Watson. 


to cents. Oct. 


2s. 6d. Oct. 
Illustrated. 


Prof. Clermont- 


Prof. Clermont-Ganneau. 





William Archer. 


Illustrated. 


Parents’ Review.—Kecan Paut. 6d. Oct. 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book. E. A. Skurray. 
Over-Pressure. T. Fred Gardner. 
The Teaching of Geography. Continued. J. H. Raundrup. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Nov. 

Big-Game-Shooting at Home. Illustrated. M. Woodward. 
The Sport of Racing-Motors. Ilustrated. H.C. Fyfe. 

3urnham the Scout. Illustrated. C. Brown. 
The Royal Globe-Trotters. Illustrated. T. D. Denham. 
With a Camera in the Bush. Illustrated. 5S. W. Jackson. 
Our New Prince of Wales. Illustrated. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 
Driving Frost from Fruit. Illustrated. M. Tindal. 


Philharmonic.—202z, MicuiGAn BouLevarpD, CHICAGO. 

Nicolo Paganini. Illustrated. B, Listemann., 

The Art of Speech. Lillian Woodward Gunckel. 

Byways of the Mediterranean. Illustrated. Dr. F. Ziegfeld. 

Early days of Music in Chicago. Illustrated. G. B. Armstrong. 

Women as Dramatists. With Portraits. C. E. 

‘Lhe Indians of the South-west. Illustrated. 

Artistic Photography. Illustrated. C. F. 

Physical Review.—Macmittan. 50 cents. Sept. 

The Visible Radiation from Carbon. Continued. E. L. Nichols. 

On the Period of a Rod vibrating in a Liquid. Mary I. Northway and 
A. Stanley Mackenzie. 

Poynting’s Theorem and the Distribution of Electric Field inside and 
outside of a Conductor carrying Electric Currents. William S. Franklin. 

Polarization and Internal Resistance of Electrolytic Cells. Martin D. Atkins. 


15 cents. Oct. 


ALS. Covey. 
srowne. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Playgoer.—Dawsarn anp Warp. 6d. Oct. 
The Hero Plays of Meran. Illustrated. A. de Burgh. 


‘ The Silver Slipper.” Illustrated. T. Hanson Lewis. 
Paul Cinquevalli; Juggler. Illustrated. 
Birmingham Theatres, Illustrated. Oscar Pollack. 


The Art of Ellen Terry. Illustrated. Bram Stoker. 
Political Science Quarterly.--Oxrorp University Press. 3s. ( 
Sept. 


John Marshall. J. B. Moore. 
Expansion after the War, 1865-71. 
Responsible County Government. E. Sparling. 
The Decline in E ngtish Liberalism. William Clarke. 
Monopolies and the Law. J. B. Clark. 
The Principles of Economic Geography. L. M. Keasbey.~ 
The Decisions in the Insular Cases. J. W. Burgess. 
Positivist Review.—W™m. Reeves. 3d. Nov. j 

Martial Law Again. F. Harrison. 
Mr. Hobson’s Social Problems. J. H. Bridges. 
Later Correspondence of Auguste Comte. A. H. Haggard. 

Practical Teacher.—33, PATERNosTER Row. 6d. Noy. 
Jena and Its Holiday Courses. Continued. 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—MacCatra ann Co., Pu 

DELPHIA. 80 cents. Oct. 


English {Theistic Thought at the Close of the Century. 
obson, 

Psychology as a Natural Science, Edward H. Griffin. 

James Martineau. F ank H. Foster. 

‘Lhe Printing*of the Westminster Confession, 

Los von Rom Movement. Ferdinand Cisar. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly ere, ALDERSGATE STREET, 
2s. ct. 


ahi C. Smith. 


Benjamin L. 


Benjamin B. Warfield. 


Robert Key. 
The Witness of the Spirit. 
History of Chinese Literature. 
Dr. Landels. G. Baldwin, 
A Century’s Progress. B. Haddon. 
Ritschl’s Doctrine of God and Christ. 
A Romance of Faith. S. Horton, 
Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament. 
Humphries. 
The Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green. M. Johnson. 
Christianity in Three Aspects. Peter McPhail, 
Proceedings of the Seeiaty for Pupehica! Research.—Kecan 
JL. IOS, ct 
A Further Record of Observations of Certain Trance Phenomena. 
H. Hyslop. 
Public Health.—129, $ 
British Congress on Tuberculosis. 
Certification and Registration of Death. J. R. Kaye. 
Municipal Bacteriology. SA. Mearns Fraser. 
The Condition of Cowsheds. Charles Porter. 


Public School Magazine.—131, TempLe 
Reminiscences of Sherborne. Illustrated. H. 
Uniforms of Public School Corps. Illustrated. 
An Indian Schoolboy. Illustrated. Ascott R. Hope. 
School’ Life in Greece. A. 

Quarterly Review.—Joun Murray. 

The Empress Frederick. 
The Revolt against Orthodox Economics. 
The National Conflict in Austria-Hungary. With Map. 
Datidd Gwilym ; a Welsh Poet of Chaucer’s Day. 
Duelling in the Time of Brantéme. 
The South Pole. With Map. 
The Modern Troubadours. 
A Religion of Murder. 
Charlotte Mary Yonge. 
The Plague. With Maps. 
The Origins of Modern Scotland, 
The Paralysis of Parliament. 

Quiver.—CassEtt. 6d. Nov. 


Joseph Ritson. 
John Day Thompson. 
George T. Candlin. 


W. Jones Davies. 


Prof. J. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 1s. Oct. 


CuHAmBerS. 61. Oct. 


6s. Oct, 


The Cry of the Overcrowded. Illustrated. D,. L. Woolmer. 
Missions on Mountains. A, W. Myers. 
A Fold for Stricken Lambs. Illustrated. A. Lamont. 


Illustrated. Archdeacon Wynne. 


The Siege of Derry. 
Illustrated. Dean Spence. 


What I saw in the Catacombs. 
Railway Magazine,—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. Oct. 
Swindon Locomotive Works. Illustrated. G. A. Sekon. 
Three Big Railway Trips. Illustrated. Geo, A. Wade. 
Some Officers of the Queensland Government Railways. 
Some. “‘ Baby” Railways and Locomotives. Illustrated. 


With Portraits 
Reginald H 


Cocks. 

David Hughes, Great Western Railway Engine-Driver. 
A. G. Robins. 

The Longest British Railway Runs of rg0r. H. G, Archer. 

London Road Station, Manchester. Illustrated. T. Matthews. 

The Compilation of a Railway Time-Book. Illustrated. J. Mallinson. 

The Position of Railway Proprietors. G. B. Bayley. 

British Locomotive Practice and Pesiormenen, 
Chas. Rous-Marten. 


Continued. 


A. Lewis 


With Portrait. 


Illustrated. 
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Reliquary.—Bemrosr. 2s. 6d. Oct. 
Ardfert, Co. Kerry. Illustrated. H. Elrington. 
Five-Wells Tumulus, Derbyshire. Illustrated. John Ward. 
Three Kentish Churches. Illustrated. J. Russell Larkby. 
Drills and Drilling Methods of the Cang idian Indians. 
Wintemberg. 
Review of Reviews (America).—13, Asrox Prace, New York. 
25 cents. Oct. 
The Last Days of President McKinley. ag ag es Wellman, 
The Character of McKinley. With Portraits. H. ', Macfarland. 
President McKinley’s Address at Buffalo, September rs, 1901. 
Theodore Roosevelt. With Portraits. 
Address by Vice-President Theodore Roosevelt at the Minnesota State Fair, 
September 2, rgor. 
The Methodist Ecumenical Conference. With Portraits. 
Johnston. 
The Episcopal Convention and Its Work. 
Winslow. 
The Liberal Victory in Denmark. 
Crispi; Italy’s Foremost Statesman, 
A New England Village. 
The Minnesota Primary Election Law. 
Nov. 


J. Wesley 


With Portraits. Florence E. 
With Portraits. 
With Portrait. G. Dalla Vecchia. 
A. L. Mearkle. 


Seth Low. James H. Canfield. 

— Morse Shepard. G. I’. Peabody. 

New York’s Municipal Campaign. With vir Milo Roy Maitbie. 

The Philadelphia Campaign. With Portraits. R. Woodruff. 

The Last Phase of the Philippine Rebellion an the Problems resulting 
therefrom. John H. Parker. 

The Viewpoint of the Filipinos. H. L. Hawthorne. 

The Awakening concerning Game. J. S. Wise. 

Bishop Whipple; the Friend of the Indian. With Portrait. W. W. 
Folwell. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons; the Friend of the American Small College. With 
Portrait, G. P. Morris. 

Fiction read and written in rgor. With Portraits. T. Williams. 

American History and Biography in 1901. With Portraits. W. B. Shaw. 

Some Changes in Publishers’ Methods. With Portraits. 


Review of Reviews.— Avstracasia.) 
gd. Sept. 

The Victorian Factory Act and Wages Boards, 

Reply to Samuel Mz a er, By F. ‘I. Derham. 

Francesco Crispi. Dalla Vecchia. 

The End of om lanes; a Notable Book of the Month. 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. Nov. 
Fireworks; Pictures That cost over a Pound a Second. 
Charles Banham. 
Rev. F. W. G. Gilby ; the Silent Speaker. 
Mr. Piper, the Banjo King. Illustrated. 
Deep-Sea-Diving. Illustrated. 


St. George.—Etuior Srockx. 1s. Oct. 
John Ruskin ; Memorial Address. Prof. H. C. Beeching. 
Old Barmouth and the St. George’s Guild. Edith M. Andrews, 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Past and Present.” Rev. W. B. Dalby. 

St. Martin’s-Le-Grand.—W. P. GrirrirH. 3s. perannum. Oct. 
Telegraphy in the Nineteenth Century. Sir W. H. Preece. 
The Post Office and the Volunteer Movement. Continued, 

Ernest A. May. 
The Post Office Museum of Berlin. Albert M. Hyamson. 
St. Nicholas.—Macmittan. 1s. Nov. 
Queer Errors of the Eye. Illustrated. A. Hobson. 
Ye Merry Game of Foot-Ball. Illustrated. N.O. Messenger. 
Sandow’s Magazine.—46, Sr. Marrin’s Lane. 6d. Oct. 
National Physical Education. Eugen Sandow. 
Physital Strength in the Jungle. Illustrated. 
The Grasmere Sports. Illustrated. P. 
Peculiar Games of the Public School. Illustrated. A. E. 
a Great Competition at the Royal Albert Hall. 
The Amateur Long-Distance Swimming 
Neptune. 


QUEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 


Samuel Mauger. 





Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Stanley White. 
Frank Holmfield. 
Owen Borderman. 


Percy Longhurst. 


Johnson. 
Illustrated. 
Championship. _ Illustrated. 
School Board Gazette.—Bemrose. 1s. Oct. 
Lord Reay’s Annual Address. 
Eyesight of Scholars in Schools in L: arge Towns, 
School World.—Macmmian. 6d. Nov. 
Greek in Irish Intermediate Schools. W.H. D. Rouse. 
Keswick School. 
Science Gossip.—r1o, Srranp. 6d. Oct. 
Scenery of Llanberis Pass. Illustrated. E. E. Filer. 
The Soil and the Plant. Dr. P. Q. Keegan. 
Notes on Rotifera. Illustrated. Walter Wesché. 
The Chemistry of Chromate Printing. Lewis Ough. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine —Epwanp Sranrorp. 1s. 6d. 


Presidential Address to the Geogr 0 Section of the British Association, 
1gor. Hugh Robert Mill. 

On the Congo; the Belgian Scientific Expedition to Ka-Tanga. With 
Portrait and Map. Capt, Charles Lemaire. 

Captain Lemaire’s Itinerary. 








LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Illustrated. W. J. 


Illustrated. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 





Strand Magazine.—Georce Newnes. 6d. Nov. 
A Queer Japane se Guide-Book. Illustrated. L. Larkin. 
Military wvelties. Illustrated. James Scott 
r'hings of Most Price in the British Museum. 
Wonders of the Polariscope. Illustrated. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, Parernoster Row. 6d. Nov 


Recollections of Eva Dorin. With Portrait. Mrs. Eliza B 
Che Story of Booker Washington. illustrated. William 
The Hospital System of New York. E. Porritt. 














Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. Nov. 





ink T. Bullen. Ilhustrated. C. Middleton 
Yaking the Gospel from Block-House to Block-House. Illustrated. As 
lercer 
Uhe New India. Illustr: - + Dr. J. Wells. 
Miss Elizabeth Gilb . How. 





Sunday Strand.—Gerorce Newnes. 6d. Nov. 





My Sevenfold Deliveran: Illustrated. C. H. S. Green. 
The Children’s Happy Ex vening Illus Marie A. Belloc 
Che Early He mes and Haunts of R. L. Stevensor llustrated. A. O. 
Macdonald 
The Royal Hospital for I son Putney Heath. Illustrated. Charity 
Commissione1 
Temple Bar.—Macmittan. 1s. Nov. 
\ Hebridean Holiday” Jaye Garry. 
Temple Magazine.—Horace MarsHati. 6d. 
Women at the Dawn of the Twenticth Century. Illustrated. Mrs. H. 


Alexander. 


The Scottish Episcopal Mission to Fisher Folk. Illustrated. Audrey 
‘inter. 
Sovereigns I have =met. Charles Lowe. 
Miss Alice Hu ; a Photographer of Women and Childrez. Illustrated. 
R. Turner. 
Dr. Handley C. G. Moule; Bishop of Durham.  Illustrat Charle 
Spence, 
Theosophical Review.—3, LancHam Piace. 1s. Oct. 


Among the Ruins of the Faith of the Ancient Slavs. A Russi:n. 
The Sikh Gurus. Concluded. Bertram K sy. 

Dante and the Dark Ag Miss E. Kislin 
Theosophy and Materialism. Ale xander Fullerton. 
The “ Word of God ” and the ‘* Lower Criticism.” G. R. S, Mead 
The Religion of the reeieh Century. Dr. A. A. Wells. 


United Service ee: CLOWES. 2s. Oct. 





The Fighting Strength of seh Navy. Naval Officer. 

Notes on the Evolution of Infantry ‘Tactics. Continued. Lizut.-Col. F. N. 
Maude. 

The Or; ganisation of British L ind Forces. Col. Sir Howard Vincent 

The Yeomanry. Major R. arr-Elllison 

Guerilla or Partisan Warfare. T. Miller Ma guir 

Scouting. Fusilier. 

Scouts in the Indian Cavalry. Hazard-zet-fordward. 

Colonel Baillie’s Retreat. | Alfred Harcourt. 

Marshal Bugeaud. W. O’Connor Morris. 

The Soldier’s Clothing. O. Hayward Porter. 


Khaki, or What? Skipper. 
The Dress of the Army. Capt. R. Donajc »wski. 


ti v. 


Lieutenants R.N.; Worth Their Weig ht in Gold. Naval Officer. 
The Mercantile Mids shipman—His Training. Lieut. Stuart D. Gordon. 
Military and Naval Courts-martial and Their Defects. Cay j. E. R 


Stephens. 
Notes on the Evolution of Inf: 
Maude. 


ntry ‘Tactics. Continued. Lieut.-Col. F. N. 


The History of French Infantry ‘Tactics from the Revolution to the Present 
Day. Lieut.-Col. Bazin. 

Guerilla or Partisan Warfare. Continued. - T. Miller Maguire. 

Outpost Sentries. War-Soldier. 

More about Musketry and Discipline. Musketeer. 

Heavy Batteries. Capt. Holm Wils 1 

A Civilian or a Regular Ponty Major-Gen. H. M. Bengough. 

The Stay-at-Home Strategist. Horace Wyndham. 

Universal and Ludgate Magazine.—18, Cockspur Stree. 6d. 

Oct 
A Glimpse of the Mediterran ‘ .rankfort M . 
The Daily Life of the Trappist Monks; Cities of silence. Illustrated. 


Harold J. Shepstone. 
Trinity College Library. Iilu trated. Mabel Mo 
How Soldiers cross Rive Illustrated. Herbert C. Fy fe. 
The Bi-Centenary of the Pia sof te. Illustrated. Carlingford i 
Nov. 
Is Lord Charles Beresford wanted? Coloniensis. 
The Bismarck ee at Schénhausen. Illustrated. Carl Siewers. 
Concerning? Hea a Study in Ethnology. R. Blathwayt. 
Victualling His M: jesty s Navy. Illustrated. R. H. Cocks. 


Werner’s Magazine.—43, Easr torn Strreer, New Yor« 
2dols. perann. Oct, 


Count Tolstoy. Continued. T. Selzer, 
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Westmircter Review.—8, Von Burtpincs, ADELPHI. 
M. D. O’Brien, 


as. 6d. 


Dr. Chavasse, Bishop of Liverpool, and the Boers, 
Souta African Financial Reorganisation. P. Barry. 
Mars and His Paymaster. A. M. Stevens. 

The Cobden Club against Free Trade. 

The Problem of me rculosis, Harold R. White. 
Oratory. E. A. Parkyn. 

Harnack’s ** W a is Christianity?” 


Wide World Magazine.—Georce Newnes. 6d. Nov. 


The Great Boer War. ‘Illustrated. Continued. Dr. Conan Doyle. 
‘The Strange Story of Marko Ivankovich. Illustrated. Ludwig von Fiihrer. 
The $¥acob A. Stamler; an Ocean-Going Hotel. Illustrated. W. P 


Allen 
A Cycle Ride in Central Africa. Illustrated. J. A. Bailey. 
In the Land of the Hovas, G. Levailleur. 
Five Years of My Life. Illustrated. Continued. Capt. A. Dreyfus. 
Sights and Scenes in Montenegro. V. Goedorp. 
How We came through Guachi. Illustrated. "ol. J. G. Tucker. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. Nov. 
The Royal Institution and Its Century of Science. Illustrated. George 


Falconer. 
Flowers and Photography. Illustrated. Edward Step. 
The United States Parliament. Illustrated. J. R. Macdonald. 
Illustrated. 


The Home and History of ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray.” 
Smith. 

‘The British Officer at Play. Illustrated. H. Pratt. 

Workhouses for Animals. Illustrated. G. A. Wade. 

South African Methods of Travel. Illustrated. N. Edwards. 


Miss Laura 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt. ie AND Co., EINSIEDELN. 50 Pf 


Pica. Prince L. Uchtomski. 
40 Pf. Heft 18. 


Sep 
The Capture of Elephants in India. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pusrer, REGENSBURG. 
From Hamburg to Christiania. K. Kollbach. 
Catholic Dramatists. A. Lignis. 


Deutsche Revue.—DevutscHe VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
6 Mks. per qr. Oct. 
Reminiscences. Freiherr von Loé. 
The Hand of the Surgeon. E. von Bergmann. 
Prussia and Franc2 in 1866. Ludwig Aegidi. 
Light and Force. Prof. L. Zehnder. 
Malaria. C. Gerhardt. 
Munkacsy. Continued. F. W. Ilges. 
The Perfection of Weapons and the | End of War. J. de Bloch. 
Fouché and the French Revolution. Prof. F. Funck-Brentano. 
Does the School spoil the Style? Prof. H. Schiller. 
On the Way to the Pole. Marquis von Nadraillac. 


Deutsche Rundschau. Bisgengte PAETEL, 
Oc 
R. Fester. 


3ERLIN. 6 Mks. per qr. 
The Bayreuth Sister of Frederick the Gre oat. 
Hans Christian Andersen. G. Brandes. 
The Military Situation in England. T. von Sosnosky. 
Correspondence of Gen. Gustav von Below. Prof. G. von Below. 
Herman Grimm, W. Gensel. 
The Roman Campagna. R. Voss. 

Dokumente der Frauen.—Marie Lana, 12, MAGDALENSTR., 

VIENNA. 50Pf. Oct. 1. 

German Women and the Woman Movement. W. Schélermann. 

*  Gesellschaft.—E. Pizrson, Drespen. 75 Pf. Oct. 1 
Detlev von Liliencron. T. Lessing. — 
Segantini and His Masterpiece. A. G. Hauptmann. 


Oct. 15. 
Nietzsche and Music. R. von Seydlitz. 
Landownership in Cities. Merkur. 


A People’s Theatre for Frankfort-on-the-Main. W. Freder. 
Kultur.—Jos. Rorn, Vienna. 8 Mks. 50 Pf. per annum. 
The State and Labour. Prof. F. M. Schindler. 
Paulsen and von Gizycki on Religion and Morals. 
The Hungariau Legion in the ” Prussian Service, 1866. Dy. 
hausen. 
Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerrzic. 
Stained Glass Exhibition at Karlsruhe. Illustrated. 
Arts and Crafts at the Dresden Exhibition. Illustrated. Dr. J. Kleinpaul. 
Monatsschrift fir wom, wae Land.—E. Uncveicn, Lerrzic. 


t Mk. 25 Pf. Oct. 
Christian Ethics. Continued. Dr. A. Freybe. 
North Schleswig. 


G. Romanes. Dr. C. Dennert. 
Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, SturrGart. 25 Pf. 


The Social Democratic Programme of 1831. F. Engels. 
Nationalism in France. H. Lagardelle. 


Heft. 8. 


Prof. P. Kneib. 
S. Bischoffs- 


1 Mk. Oct 


Oct, 5. 


Oct. 12. 
Trade Unionism To-Day. M. Beer. 
Nationalism in France. Continued. H. Lagardelle. 
Oct. 19. 


The Revision of the Social Democratic Programme in Austria. K. Kautsky. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Woman at Home.—Hopper axp StoucuTon. 6d. Nov. 
Our Popular Queen Consort. Illustrated. Mrs. S. A. ‘Tooley. 
Winter Amusements. Mariz A. Belloc. 
World’s Work.—Dovstepay, Pace AND Co., New York. 


ct 
The Philadelphia Commércial Museum. Richard A. Foley. 
The Salt Desert of the Extreme South-west ; the Blooming of a Saha: 
Illustrated. William E. Smythe. 

Opening the Riches of eechaken. Illustrated. 
Russia as a Great Power. Sydney Brooks. 
A Good Road, a Good Investment, Illustrated. Earl Mayo. 
Child Labour in Southern Cotton Mills. Irene M. Ashby. 
The Art of saving Character, Illustrated. R. E. Phillips. 
The Countryman has the bztter of It. Illustrated. W. Frank McClure. 
James Stillman, Banker. With Portrait. John B. Lander. 
The Character of the American Police. Franklin Matthews. 
The Greater America. Frederic Emory. 
McKeesport, Pa. ; a Mill-Town in Strike Time. Illustrated. 
Judge Jerome and Civic Honesty. With Portrait. 
The True Reward of the Novelist. Frank Norris. 

Young Man.—Horace MarsHati. 3d. Nov. 
The Practical Value < Science; Interview with Sir Norman Lockyer. 

Illustrated. E. A. 

Only a Leaf. Frank B all ard, 
Dr, Winnington-Ingram ; Character Sketch. Illustrated. H.C. Hogan. 
Ghosts; Real and Imaginary. Rev. W. Kingscote Greenland. 


Young Woman.—Horace MarsHati. 3d. Nov. 
Problems of the Household ; Interview with Mrs. Humphry. Illustrated. E. | 
Mrs. Molesworth and Her Work; Interview. Illustrated. Ida Meller. ~ 
A Peep at the Enterprise Club; an Islet of Rest. Illustrated. 


MAGAZINES. 
Nord und Siid,—ScuesiscuE VERLAGS-ANSTALT, BRESLAU. 2 Mks, Oct. 
Herman Grimm. A. Semerau. 
The Theatre. ‘Yony Kellen. 
Wilhelm von Polenz. With Portrait. A. F. Krause. 
German Version of ‘‘ The Apostle” ; Poem by A. Petéfi. J. Steinbach. 
Socialistische Monatshefte.—Lirzowsrr, 85, Bertin, W. 50 Pf. Oct. 
The New Programme for the Social Democracy in Austria. F. Hertz. 
The Gumbinner Military Case. W. Heine. 
Socialism in Switzerland. Otto Lang. 
Political and Social Organisation on ig Question of the Protection of 

Workmen in the Building Trades. Heinke. 
Motherhood and Mental Work. W. tales. 

Stein der Weisen.—A. Harrtiesen, VIENNA. 
Workmen and Technical Training. 
Modern Journalism. Illustrated. 
Diphtheria. Dr. W 


C. Leckhart. 


M. G. Cunniff. 
Arthur Goodrich. 


so Pf. Heft 9. 


G. Jacob. 


Heft ro. 
Automobiles. Illustrated. H. 
M. Santos-Dumont’s Airship. Illustrated. 
The Diseases of the Nervous System. W. 
Ueber Land und one. er TSCHE VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
Mk. Heft 3. 
Tilustrated. 


H. Roughan. 


Chinese Musical ay ; 
Wilhelm Raab:. With Portrait. W. Holzamer. 
The Tauern Mountain Railway. Illustrated. Dr. Max Reinitz 
3erlin by the Spree. Illustrated. F. Hood. 
On the AZars. Illustrated. A. O. Klaussmann. 
Rudolf Virchow. With Portrait. F. Colberg. 
Die Zeit. —GinTHERGASSE 1, VIENNA IX./3. 50 Pf. Oct. 12. 
The German Emperor and the City of Berlin. H. von Gerlach. 
The New Hungarian Parliament. Arpad. 
War and Public Opinion in England. F. W. Hirst. 
Oct. 19. 
Ultramontane Ethics. Count von Hoensbroech. 
Austria-Hungary and the United States. A. G. Raunig. 
Venezuela and Colombia. E. von Hesse-Wartegg. 
Russian Art. R. M. Rilke. Ob s6. 
Anarchism and Jesuitism. Dr, M. Kronenberg. 
The Campaign in China. A. Wildenburg. 
The German Tariff. Dr. W. Borgius. 
Venezuela and Colombia. Concluded. E. von Hesse-Wartegg 
. Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, 
26 Mks. per ann. Oct. 
Illustrated. W. Bode. 
Henri Fantin Latour. Illustrated. G. Riat. 
Art and Life in England. Illustrated. H. Muthesius. 
Bruno Héroux. Illustrated. 
Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—BrerirKort 
uND HAERTEL, LeipziG. 10 Mks. per ann. Oct. 
Wagner and the May Revolution. Ludwig Schmidt. 
Wagner’s Letter to Adolf Stahr. G. Miinzer. 
Zukunft.—Maximitian HarvEN, BERLIN, 
Paris Exhibitions. E. Verhaeren. 
ct. 19. 


Lerpzic. 


Stefano Bardini. 


50 Pf. Oct. 12. 


The Jesuits. K. Jentsc 
Austria and Hungary. s Miinz. 

Oct. 26. 
Anarchical Thoughts on Anarchism. G. Landauer. 


25 cents. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 






Art du Théatre.—28, Rue ve Ricueviev, Paris. 1 fr.75¢. Oct. 


Illustrated. M. pean 


B ng (Vosges) People’s Theatre. 
Tee Reporter Illustrated. Duba 


rtory and the Public at Bussang. 
jock chet = Parodi. Illustrated. D. Parodi. 
‘The Japanese Theatre. Continued. Illustrated. 
fly of the Theatre. Vitruvius Pollio. 


L. Jadot. 


Association Catholique.—r4, Rve ve t’Appave, Paris. 2fts. Oct. 


Marquis de La-Tour- du- Pin-Chambly. 


Soci.l Classes. 
1 ’and Christian Democracy. 


the Encyclical ‘‘ Graves de Communi’ 
Pascal. aE: é . bs 
Trade-Unions from the Religious, Moral, and Social Points of View. 


E. Martin-Saint-Léon. 


* Bibliothéque Universelle.—13, Kinc ‘WittiaM Street, SyRAND. 
20s. per annum. Oct. 


Cities and Their Future. L. 


G. de 


Wuarin. 


I'ne Contemporary German Theatre. Concluded. E. de Morsier. 
P. I. Tschaikowsky. M. Delines. : 
The Dreyfus Case. Concluded. FE. Tallichet. 


Corr2spondant.—31, Rue Sarnt-GutttaumeE, Paris. 2 frs. 50. 


Oct. 10. 


Catholicism in the United States in the Nineteenth Century. Mgr. Gabriels. 
Francesco Crispi. Comte J. Grabinski. 
Monarchical Restoration Thirty Years Ago. 


‘fheodore Botret. P. Giquello. 


. N. Baragnon. 


Yet. 25. 
The Financial Situation. R. Lavollée. 
President Roosevelt as an Author. E. Rod. 
André Chénier. L. Arnould. 
‘The International Masonic Congress of tg00. P. Nourrisson. 
Djibouti and French Interests on the Somali Coast. With Map. J. Teincey. 
Tae American Steel Trust. P. de Rousiers. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Ren RIcHE.iEv, Paris. 3 frs. soc. 
Oc 


Lavoisier and Scientific Socialism. Martineau. 


Prof-ssional Industries and New Wake nay C. M. Limousin. 


Mercure de France.—15, Rue pve Lv’ EcHAup&£-SAINT-GERMAIN, Paris. 
2frs. Oct, 

The Gil of To-day. R. de Gourmont. 

Leconte de Lisle. M. A. Leblond. 

The Aims of Art. William Mortis. 

Henri Beyle. Jean Melia. 


Monde Moderne. 


E nmanuel Frémiet. Illustrated. EF. 
tue Isle of Man. Illustrated. L. C 
Power of Modern Guns. Illustrated. 
Goethe at Frankfurt and Weimar. 
Curious Paris Signs. Illustrated. 
Pork. Illustrated. H. George. 
German Writers of To-day. With Portraits. L. de Chauvigny. 
Women’s Coiffures in France. Illustrated. G. de Dubor. 
The Open-Air ‘Vheatre at L1 Moth:-saint Héray. Illustrated. Dr. P. 
Carneille. 
Silhouette Portraits. 


—5, Rue Sr. Benoit, Paris. 1 fr. 50c. Oct. 





ani. 
Illustr: ves . M. Wolff. 


A. Callet. 


Illustrated. F. Di'laye. 

Nouvelle Revue.—18, Kinc Wittram STREET, STRAND. 

55 frs. per annuin, Ucst.. 3. 

The Siege of Cosseris. E. Gachot. 
‘Tuberculosis ; the Social Danger. Dr. Tabary. 
Manual Labour in st China. E. Jung. 
Giants and Dwarfs. G. Caye. 
Woinanhood in Conseagpoaisy French Fiction. 


F. de Miomandre, 
Foreign Politics. A. ‘Tardizu. 


Oct. 15. 
The Siege of Paris: 4th of September. J. Simon. 
The English and Germans. L. Jadot. 
The Microbe Question. M. Suni. 
Imperial Conscription. C. Leymarie. 
Old Montmartre. R. Montclavel. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, 
Paris. Sept. 30. 

Mme. Rattazzi. 
F. Gittens. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—:6, Rue 
r fr. ny 1 
The Future of Islam; Symposium. E. 
The Economic Dependence of England yd the Food Point of View. E. 
Picar i. 
Oct. 15 


The Tunis Railways in Parliament. ‘it, sere 


3OULEVARD PoIssONNIERE, 


Continued 
Continued. 


Urdain Rattazzi. 
Peter Benoit. 


CasseTTE, Paris 


The Law relating to the Merchant Marine. KE. Duboc. 
Toe Agrarian Movement in Italy. L. A 

43 Réforme Sociale.—3;4, Ruz pe Seine, Paris. fr. Oct. 1. 
The Marriage Contract. Prof. E. Thaller. 


Social Settlements. 


Paul Escard. 


Concluded. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 
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Baroness de 


The International Union for the Protection of Girls. 
Montenach. 

Feminine Domesticity. Mme. Vincent. 

Women and Domesticity in the Large Towns of France. 

Oct. 16. 

New Social Legislation in Belgium. A. Nyssens. 

‘The Political Electorate of Women. E. Duthoit. 

The Blind Sisters of St. Paul. M. de La Sizeranne. 


Revue de l’Art.—28, Rve pu Monr-Tuasor, Paris. 
Oct. 


Bronze at Naples. 


A. des Cilleuls. 


7 frs. 50 ¢. 

The Greek Youth of Pompeii ; Illustrated. M. 
Collignon. 

Van Dyck’s Portraits of English Women. se H. Bouchot. 

Antoine Watteau. Continued. Illustrated. de Fe purcaud. 

Costa da Beauregard. Illustrated. Fournier 5 arlovez 

Recent Acquisitions at the Louvre. Concluded. Illustrated. 


Revue Blanche.—23, Bovtevarp pes Iratiens, Paris. 1 fr. 
Laurent Tailhade. G. Kahn. 


M. Nicolle. 
Oct. t 


Tsar, Dalai-Lama, Hoang-Ti. A. Ular 
Oct. 15 
The Jewish Proletariate. H. Dagan. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, Avesve pe L’Onservarorre, Paris. 
12 frs. 50 c. per annum, Oct. 
The Greek Church and Its Rdle in Christianity. Hyacinthe Loyson. 
Jean Baptiste de Schulthaus ; a Scholar of the r7th Century. R. Reuss. 
Edmond Scherer at tne Oratory of Geneva. F. Puaux. 
The Church in the United States. Albert Schinz. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—x8, Kinc WittrAmM STREET, STRAND 
62 frs. per annum. Oct. 1. 
Patriotism and Humanitarianism. G. Goyau. 
In Cornwall. <A. Suarés. 
The President’s Duties ; United States Executive. 
A Visit to Solesmes. Vicomte de Vo gid. 
Political Notes. F. Charmes, 


J -P. des Noyers 


Oct. 15. 
A Negro’s Autobiography. T. Bentzon. ; 
A New Dictionary of the French Language. G. Paris. 
A Peasant Poet of Suabia. E. Seilliére. 
he Algerian Colonists. M. Rouire. 
Political British Caricature. A. Filon. 
Political Notes. F. Charmes. 


Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, Rue Sovrrior, Paris. 20 frs. 
per annum. Oct.-—Nov. 

The Social Problem of the Bourgeois in Belgium. H. Lamb chts. 
Commercial Treatizs between France and England under the Ancien 
Régime. FE. Lavasseur. 

The Studio Question in France. 
Agricultural Acc.dents in France. 


Concluded. FE 
R. Gonnard. 

Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—,) 

ficromRe, Paris. 2 frs. Oct. 

The Christi oe in Macedonia. With Map. A. d’Avril. 

Cuba. G, Tricoche. 

Progress in ee G. V. 

American Railways. Continucd. P. Barré. 

Revue Générale.—16, Rue TREvRENBERG, Brus3Ets. 

ct. 

The Parliamentary Crisis in Belgium. C. Woeste. 

The Origin of the War in the East. G. Bapst. 

Forgotten Spain. J. Mélot. 

Albert Nyssens. C. Deiac-. 

Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rue Sovrrior, Paris. 

18 frs. per annum. Aug.-Sept. 

Population as a Factor in Social Evolution. A. Coste. 

The Classification of Crimes, R. de La Grasserie. 

Revue du Monde Catholique.—75. Rue pes Sarnrs-Péres, Parts. 

af. s0¢.: Oct. 3. 
The Proscription of Religious Orders. F. D. and J. F. 
Tribunals and Magistrates ve Former Days. I. Cantrel. 


. Cailleux. 


2, RUE DE LA 


12 frs. per annum, 


Malebranche. Continued. Toesca. 
Women at the Antipodes. P Dutheil. 
Oct. 15. 


The Religious Congregations. X. 
Freethought. Continued. J. Févre. 
Tribunals and Magistrates of Former Days. 
Malebranche. Continued. L. Toesca. 

An Unpublished Chapter in the Life of St. Columba. Dom Plaine. 


Revue de Paris.—Asuer, 13, Beprorp Street, STRAND. 
annum. Oct. 1. 

A Definition of Taste. Victor Hugo. 

The Childhood of Louis XIII. L. Batiffol. 

The Philosophy of a Bee-Fancier. A. Beaunier. 

Darwin. F. Le Dantec. 

The French-Italian Army (1799). 


Continued. 1, Cantrel. 


60 frs. per 


PS Sauvebcenf. 
ct. 15. 

Prince Henri of Orléans. FE. Dufe: tie 

Abbé Barbotin. A. Aulard. 

The Future of China. Baron d’Anthouard. 

Beyle as Cavalry Officer. A. Chuquet. 

The Doukhobors. J. Strannik. 
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Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—s, Rue pe Mézikres, Paris. 


3frs. Oct. 10. 
The Franco-Russian Alliance. A. Ebray. 
The Commander-in-Chief and the Majors. 
The Republicans and the Elections of 1902. 
Proportional Representation. E. Macquart. 
Social Foresight and Public Finance. 1 Moulin and G. Salaun. 


Revue des Revues,—12, AvENvE pe L’OpérA, Paris. 1 fr. 


Arrest of Economic Progress in France. 

The Child in Contemporary Painting. Illustrated. M. and A. L2blond. 
The Insurrection of March 18, 1871, Illustrated. A. Dayot. 

The Financier under the Third Republic. .Continued. F. Lollée. 

Less Known French Poets. Concluded. C. Maucla:r. 

Progress in Modern Surgery. Dr. R. Romme. 


Oct. 1. 


Oct. 15 
Recent Armenian Massacres. P. Quillard. 
Economic Progress in France. Concluded. 


Poet and Philosopher. Sully Prudhomme. 

The Child in Art. Concluded. Illustrated. M. and A. Letlond. 
The Argentine Press. Illustrated. C. Simond. 

Louis Duchosal. Edouard Rcd. 

The Rothschild Family, J. de Mézeray. 

The Japanese Woman. J. Hitomi. 

Maxime Gorki. G. Savitch. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via pi Riretra 246, Rome. 25 frs. per annum, 
Oct. 5. 
Apostolic Letter of Leo XIII. 
The Theory of the Dagger according to Mazzini and Garibaldi. 
The Present Duty of Italian Catholics. 
Oct. 19. 
The Religious Orders and Present Persecu’ion. 
Rome and Byzantium in Christian Architecture. 
The Social Question and Christian Democracy. 
Church Congresses and the Ministerial Ci: cular. 
Emporium.—Bercamo. 33 frs. per annum. Sept. 
Renaissance Art in Venice. Illustrated. P. Molmenti. 
The Italian Dramatic Theatre. Illustrated. P. Bettoli. 
Nuova Antologia.—Via S. ViTALE 7, Rome. 46frs. perannum. Oct. 1. 
Anarchy and Social Defence. Prof. Tivaroni. 
Giotto’s Portrait of Dante. A. Bezzi. 
Concerning the Life of Christ. Prof. Labanca, 
Oct. 16. 
On Moncenisio. Edmondo de Amicis. 
The Battle of Faenza. G. Mestica. 
Political Parties and Public Life. N. Gallo. 
The Vine Crisis. Maggiorino Ferraris. 
Naples during the Terror, 1799-1800. M d’ Ayala. 
Rassegna Internazionale.—Forence. Oct. 
Henry Coleman, With Portrait. D. Angeli. 
The Art of Giotto. Illustrated. T. M. Palmarini. 
Jacinto Verdagner. With Portrait. J. L. Pag ino. 
Rassegna Nazionale.—Via petia Pact 2, FLoReNCcE. 
30 frs. perannum, Oct. 1. 
The Ideas of Bishop Spalding. With Portrait. L. 
Prince Charles Albert of Savoy. G.-di Revel. 
On Small Industries and Small Landholders. G. Parravicini. 
The Utility of Popular Instruction. A. J. de Johannis. 


Vitali. 


‘THE REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pe Ricnetiev, Paris, 1 fr. 50 ¢. Oct. 
The Family Spirit and Family Life. G. Palante. 
The Church and the State. Concluded. G. Sorel. 
The Social Work of Modern Art. C. Mauclair. 
Russian Sociologists. O, Lourié. 
Railways in Chiaa. G. Cagniard. 


Revue snsiseiaeanals yoy Larousse, 17, Rte Montrarnasse, 


ARIS. soc. Oct > 
Sevres Ornaments of the Eighteenth Century. 
ct. 12, 
Thz Volcanic Cevennes. Illustrated. J. Volane. 
Military ‘Trains. Ilustrated. G. Caye. 
Oct. 19. 
Fatigu2 and Sleep. Dr. J. Laumonier. 
The Monuments of Indo-China. Illustrated. H. Cordier. 


Oct. 26. 
Senegal. Illustrated.. H. Lorin ond L. Desbordes. 
Revue Universitaire. 


Illustrated. E. Garnier. 


—5, Rue pe Méziéres, PA ts. 
annum. Oct. 
The Teaching of Greek. G. Fougéres. 
Revue de l'Université de Bruxelles.—;, Rue pv Froxtisrice, 
Brussets. 1 fr. 50c. Oct. 
Philosophy and Industry. James van Drunen. 
The Glusgow University Celebration. Comte G. d’ Als iella. 


MAGAZINES. 


Riforma Sociale.—Tvrin. 


Statistics of University Students in Recent Years. 

Agricultural Leagues in Mantua. Prof. Masé-Dani. 

State and Local Finance. P. Lacava, Deputy. 
Oct. 15 

Latin Countries judged by Anglo Saxo) Writers. 

International Treaties of Commerce. 

Spain after the War. (. de Azcarate. 


1o f.s. per 


12 frs. per annum. Sept. 15. 


Prof. C. Ferra is. 


Zino Zini. 
L. Funtana-Kusso, 


Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre ArGENTINA 75, Rome. 


Concerning Social Discontent in Italy. Prof. G. Toniolo, 

Tiusts in tne United States. P. G. 

The ** Dies Irae” 
Ermini. 


Sept. 


Oct 
Labour Bureaux and the Out-cf-Work. E. Ain’. 
A Rudimentary Organ of the Human Brain. . Tuccimei. 
L berty of Teaching. Prof. G. Piorano. 


Rivista Politica e Letteraria.—Via Marco Mincuetti 3, Rome. 
Sept. 15. 

The Two Alliances. XXX. 

Unpublished Letters and Autographs. F. Crisp’. 

Morgana by Arturo Graf. .G. Laizalone. 

Cremation and Conservation. Dr. EK. Omboni. 


ct. 15. 
If Italy knew? XXX. 
Italy and the Chinese Question. 
‘The Immorality of the Secret Vote. 


G. Vigna del Ferro. 
A, Chialvo. 

Rivista Popolare.—Rome. 
The American Republic. The Editor. 


The Vintage Failure. Dr, N. Colajanni. 
Protective Clauses in Labour Contracts. 


Oct. 15. 


Prof. G. Salvioli. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—REAt Monasterio pet. Escortar, Maprip. 
20 pesetas perannum. Oct. 5. 
Secondary Education. Teodoro Rodriguez. 
Meteors. R. del Valle Ruiz. 
The Formula of the Union of Catholics. 
The Chronicle of the Royal Escurial Library. 


C. M. Saenz. 
B. Fernandez. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvesta pe Santo Dominco 16, MaAprip. 
40 pesetas perannum. Oct. 
Luis Fernan Cisneros. 
The Reform of the Spanish Language. Miguel de Unamuno, 
‘The Spanish Mission to the Court of Morocco, Rafael Mitjana. 
American International Law and, the Second Pan-American Cong-ess. 
J. Perez de Guzman, 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac, 46, GREAT 
Russett STREET. 1s. 8d.. Oct 

Antique Dutch Gold and Silver Work. Illustrated. F. Evarts. 

Scheveningen. Illustrated. Leo Faust. . ths 

A Daughter of the Van Hirens. With Portraits... S.-Kalff. ‘ 

Dutch Ms asters in the Hermitage, St, Petersburg. Illustrated. Max Rooses. 


Lectura,—CervantTEs, 30, MAprip. 
International Exchange, Eleutzrio Delgado. 
Why the Boers went to War. L. Cubillo. 
Spain and Its Literature Abroad. Arturo Farinelli. 

The World and Man. Vicente Vera. 

Revista Contemporanea.—Catie pe Pizarro, 17, MAprip. 

2 pesetas. Oct. 15, 

Administrative Reform and Our Present Social Condi ion. 

Agrarian Strikes in Sp in. Lorenzo Dominguez. 

Our Social Condition in the Time of Philip 1V. J. De'eito y Pinuela. 

Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova bo 07 MADA 74, Lisron. 
perannum. No. 4 

Colonising the Mozambique. Moreira Feio. 

Agriculture in the Colonies. J. Henriques. 

Railways in English Central Africa, E. De Vasconc-llos. 

Emigration Studies. J. d’Araujo, 


24 frs. percnnum. (et. 


M. Duran y Bas. 


15 fis, 


MAGAZINES. 


De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. Oct. 
Dorus’s Sorrows. Dr. Byvanck. 
After the Electoral Struggle. J. Limburg. 
Higher Education in the Art of Healing in Holland. Prof. C. Winkler. 
G, K. van Hardenbzoek ; Symposium. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 15. 6d. Oct. 
New Military Law. Colonel A. L. W. Seyffardt. 
mz in Oor Ipland Waters. J. Herman Rizmersma. _ : 
Are the Dutch Indizs so bad? A Question uf Morals in Literature. Dr. 


Kohlbrugge. 
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Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bonn, HAARLEM. 16s. per annum. 


, Oct. 
R. Melvil Baron Van Lynden, Dutch Foreign Minister. With Portrait. J. 
Hora Succama. 


Moorish Palaces, Illustrated. Maurits Wagenvoort. 


THE RUSSIAN MAGAZINES 


Istoriteheskii Viestnik.—Sr. Pererspurc, A. S. Suvorin. Oct. 
ollections of N. I. Mamayef. Continued. 
es Capture of Khailar. N. A. Orlof. 
On the [rack of the Famine. V. L. Yakimof. 
The Censure under Nicholas I. N. A. Engelhardt. : 
Princ: Raphael Eristof; a Georgian Poet. S. 1. Umanitz. 
The Town of Lvof. G. A. Vorob of. 


Mir Bozhi.—Sr. Pererssurc, Basseinaya, 35. Oct. 
Sk-tch of the History of Geology. Prof. A. P. Pavlof. 
Gambett. and His Place in th: Third Republic. Yev. Tarle. 
Sxeich:s from tne History of Political Economy. Continued. M. Tugan- 


praey. aos 
The Problem of Morals. P. I. . ' 
ei from the History of Russian Culture. Continued. P. Milukoff. 


French Mysticism. G. I. 


Russki Viestnik.—Moscow, Matava DaitrrorKa, 29. Oct. 
Recollections of E. A. Stakenschneider, 1860-186r. 

A Soldier’s Impressions of Manchuria. I. E. Ivanof. 

The Psychology of Peoples. Concluded. A. M. 

The Famine. kK N. Yemelyanof. 

The Cost of Russian Railways. N. N. 


Russko3 Bagatsvo.—Sr. Pererssurc. SpassKAYA 1 BACKAVAYA. 


Sept. 


L'terary Activity of the Decembrists. N. A. Kotlyarevsky. 

On Religion: Fragments. N. K. Michailovsky. 

New Materials for the History of Young Germany. P. I. Weinberg. 
Some English Novels. Dioneo. 

Elements of Employers’ Liability. M. B. Ratner. 





ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


© ee 


Art Journal.—H. Virrve. 1s. 6d. Nov. 
Etching :—‘‘ Buckingham Palace ” by A. H. Haig. : 
The Pictures at the Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated. D. Croal 
Thomson, 
Decorative and Industrial Art at the Glasgow Exhibition. 
Illustrated. Continued. L. F. Day. 
How Wallpapers are printed. Illustrated. Horace Warner. 
Tae Piano as a Piece of Furniture. Illustrated. 
The French Pictures at the Wallace Collection. 
Claude Phillips. 
Fez ; the Capital of Morocco. Illustrated. 
Backingham Palace. A. Yockney. 
Artist.—27, CHancery LANne 
Alexandre Charpentier. Illustrated. G. Borglum. 
The Third Exhibition of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers. Illustrated. B. Kendell. 
Frank Scheidecker. Illustrated. L. J. 
Harold Falkner. Illustrated. Dr. G. C. Williamson. 
Connoisseur.—Low. 1s. Nov. 
Mr. Deming Jarves’s Collection of Chinese Porcelain at Detroit. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 
Tae Family of Hogarth, _ Illustrated. 
Anglo-Gallic Go!d Coins. Illustrated. 
A Collection of Needlework Pictures. 
Rabbings of Medizeval Engraved Brasses. 
Fairbank. 
On a Signature of Guy Fawkes. 
Repairs and Restorations. Illustrated. 
First Editions of Dickens. Illustrated. J. H. Slater. 
Prints and Their Prices. Illustrated. Julia Frankau. 
Supplements :—‘‘ Mrs. Richard Hogarth” after William 
Hogarth; ‘‘Isabella de Bourbon, Queen of Spain” 
and ‘‘Infanta Maria Teresa” after Velasquez; ‘‘ Lady 
Betty Delmé and Her Children” and ‘‘ The Hon. Anne 
Bingham ” after Sir Joshua Reynolds, etc. 


Conservative Review.—Sept. 
Life and Art of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. G. White. 
Edinburgh Review.—0Oct. 
The Glasgow School of Painting. 
English Illustrated Magazine.—Nov. 
Velasquez and His Peers in the Museo del Prado. 
S. L. Bensusan. 


Illustrated. 


George Montbard. 


1s. Nov, 


Max Roldit. 

Lionel Hewlett. 
Illustrated. Mrs, Head. 
Illustrated. F. R. 


Illustrated. Oswald Barron. 
Horace Townsend. 


Illustrated. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—Oct. 
Miss Fortescue-Brickdale ; a Girl Painter and Her Paintings. 
Illustrated. A Welsh Spinster. 
Girl’s Realm.—Nov. 
How Maule Goodman began. _ Illustrated. 
Corkran. 


Miss Henriette 


Harper's Magazine.—Nov. 
Confessions of a Caricaturist. Illustrated. H. Furniss. 
Lady’s Magazine.—0Oct. 
Cecil Aldin ; Painting Puppies. Lllustrated. Lenore van der Veer. 
Statues to Women. Illustrated. Milton Brooke. 
Macmillan’s Magazine,—Nov 
The New Art. Lewis F. Day. 
Magazine of Art.—Cassett. Nov. 

Supplements :—‘‘ The Union Jack” and Studies after Talbot 

Hughes ; Design for the Decoration of an Organ by Annie 

McLeish. 
Talbot Hughes. Illustrated. 
Hans Frei, Swiss Medallist. Illustrated. L. Forrer. 
Adjukiewicz. Illustrated. Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch. 
King Philip IV. of Spain as an Art Patron. Illustrated. 

F. Mabel Robinson. ; 
The New Fish Market, Venice. Illustrated. A. M. W. 
Holbein’s ‘‘Ambassadors ;” the Picture and the Men. Illustrated. 

W. Fred Dickes. 


1s. 4d. 


Marion Hepworth Dixon. 


Idealism in Contemporary French Painting. Continued. 
Illustrated. Camille Mauclair. 

The National Competitions, tg01. Illustrated. 

The L.C.C. School of Arts and Crafts. Illustrated. 


New England Magazine.—Oct. _ 
Charles Grafly’s Work. Illustrated. Vittoria C. Dallin. 
Pearson’s Magazine.—Nov. 

The Art of the Age. Illustrated. Continued. 

Quarterly Review.—Oct. 
Antique Gems, 
Royal Magazine.—Nov. 
Illustrated. Arthur Goodrich. 

St. Nicholas.—Nov. 
The Lafayette Statue in Paris ; a Gift from American Children, 
Illustrated. Charles de Kay. 

Strand Magazine.—Nov. 
Stanhope A. Forbes ; Interview. Illustrated. F. Dolman. 
Confessions of a Caricaturist. Illustrated. Harry Furniss, 
Sunday at Home.—Nov. 
John R. Legge. 
Sunday Magazine.—Nov. 
Childhood in Church Statuary. Sarah Wilson. 

Sunday Strand.—Nov. 
Jan Ten Kate; a Painter with a Purpose 
Cordova. 5 


Chalk Sculptures. 


Millais’s Regret. 


Illustrated. R. de 


Temple Magazine.—Nov. . 

W. P. Frith; Interview. Illustrated. A. F. White, 
Universal. and Ludgate.—Oct. 

Mortimer Menpes. Illustrated. Raymond Blathwayt. 









Special Offer "iw or reviews: fe Given Away, fr \ntview or neviewse 


A Beautifull y Illustrated Pamphlet of 120 pages, 
: Containing nearly 50 full-page Illustrations, beautifully printed on fine paper. 
If you doubt this, send a post-card with your name and address to the Manager of the ‘‘ Review or Reviews,” Mowbray House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 


and you will receive by return of post this [were eee which is entitled “ Brief Glimpses,” an Illustrated Handb ok to the “ Story cf the 
Nations,” which is described by Mr. Fisher Unwin, the Publisher, as *‘ the greatest historical library in the world.” 





Send for “* Brief Glimpses”’ at once, and even although you ead not buy the *‘ Story of the Nations,” you will have secured a glimpse into'each of t. : 
n compose this beautiful series of books. 


56 volumes whic 





Norman Costumes. ‘ 
1. Herdsman. 2. Man or rank. 3. Pilgrim. 4 5, 6, 7, 8. Warviors, g. Man of rank. 10. Lady of rank. 
Specimen of the Illustrations in the .‘' Story of the Normans.” 


“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


NOW OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN, 


at a reduction of 40 per cent. off the pub!ished price, is an entirely New Edition of a well-known series of Historical Works. 


WRITTEN BY SPECIALISTS. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED. HANDSOMELY BOUND. 


The following, are portraits of some of the Autho-s who have cont. ibuted to this se ies, with the name of the Nation whose story they have told :— 





a . ‘ Pg 











Canon Raw inson, " » 
Author of “ Ancient Egypt,” “ Phenicia,” Pror. J. K. HosMrr, Sir Joun Bovurinot, 





and “ Parthia.’ Author of **The Fews,” Author of ‘*Canada.” i 
\ be 
E 





“SS sw 


ARTHUR GitmAn, M.A., C. E. Maunrics, Henry E, Watts, 
Author of “ Rome” and ** The Saracens.” Author of ‘* Bohemia,” Author of ‘‘ Spain; to the Fall of Granada.” 





57° 





























for of HOW TO GET 
4 “The Story of the Nations.” 





Send Postal Order for €$s-—less than twopence for each volume 
—and you will have the whole set sent you, carefully packed in a 
lined case, delivered free, if you are in the London postal district. 








The series cover the whole range of human history from the 
earliest times to our present day. It deals with Ancient Monarchies, 
Medieval Kings, and Modern Commonwealths, and is described by O. M. Epwarps, 





ANDRE LE Bon, 


Author 9 7 . : ae ‘ 
“ Modern Thence?” the TIMES as “that most admirable and deservedly popular series. Author of “ Wales.’ 














ANCIENT Swiss LAKE Dwe tuinGs, ZuricH LAKE. 



















(Specimen Illustration from Lina Hug’s “ Switzerland,” “ Story of the Nations” series.) 


SU BSCRI PTION —_Order Form. Al Cheques ewe eS UNWIN, 








‘; 1901. 
i 7o THE MANAGER, 
4 ‘* REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
4 
| enclose 8/- 

¥ Strike oul Please send me ‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS,” 56 volumes, Bound in Cloth, for 
one of which I agree to make to you, or any one you appoint, 16 further payments of 10 /= each. 
2 __ thse I enclose 15/- 
\* Paragraphs. Please send me ‘* THE STORY OF THE NATIONS,” 55 volumes, Bound in Half 
h Morocco, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 15 further payments of 2O/= each. 
: My next payment upon delivery of the complete 56 volumes, and my subsequent payments upon “he corresponding day of 
# each month following. The volumes not being my property until paid for, I engage that I will not dispose of them before 
E my payments are completed. If for any reason you are unable to fill this order, the return of my deposit shall cancel 
4 this order. : 

Stynel : 

<em> Rank or Occupation. ....6.0000004 Galadsuccels 
AR EO ise 
da." bigs ca shcheennxncanes «aicndahinGedshacanccpenendd [Ludicate here Rail or Carriers.) 
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TRAVEL AND 


RECREATION. 





For particulars, advice, terms, ete, address the Travel Editor, Tue Review or Reviews, London. 





THE TRENTINO. 


HAT part of Southern Tyrobstin -which: the: Italian 
T language is used as a rule, .and which. lies south 
of Bozen, is called the Trentino, from its, capital, 
Trent. It is to Austria what Ireland is to Great Britain. 
Politically, the inhabitants of this piece of the Empire 
are ever hostile to. the government in power, are fighting 
for autonomy or home rule, and are among the great 
obstructors of work in Parliament ; socially they are 
polite and hospitable, passionate, and clever; and the 
country itself boasts of a great deal of the loveliest 
scenery in Europe—often, again, similar to Irish scenery, 


similar in its lakes and hills, although the greater part of . 


it is adorned by high mountains. 

Trent, the old Roman Tridentum, lies 635ft. above the 
level of the sea, and has over 20,000 inhabitants. It is 
situated principally on the left bank of the Adije (Etsch), 
which is navigable here. The mountain heights on the 
left bank rise softly, and are dotted with gay villas, plea- 
sant vineyards, and numerous villages. The rocky walls 
of the right bank fall for the most part in steep precipices 
into the valley, and are wild but picturesque. From one 
of these the Rivo di Sardagna rushes furiously down, 
forming a fine waterfall more than 328ft. high. 

From a climatic point of view Trent and almost the 
whole of the Trentino is an extremely healthy and agree- 
able place for a short or long sojourn. According to 
statistics, the mortality of Trent is the least of the larger 
Austrian towns. 

The vegetation of this part of Austrian Tyrol displays 
great luxuriahce. The cypress, magnolia, laurel, 
myrtle, bamboo, aloe, and olive grow in the open air. 

The city of Trent offers besides splendid hotel accom- 
modation a great deal that is very interesting to see, viz., 
the Dome, of which report says it was originally built in 
the fourth century, and there is still an inscription which 
verifies the report. There are other very old churches, 
and the Castle of Good Counsel, once the fortified palace 
of the reigning Prince Bishop, now military barracks. 
This building is said to go back as far as the time of the 
Roman Emperor Augustus. The visitor to this ancient 
and historical town finds in :his travel hand-book what to 
visit, and for this reason the writer of this limited 
descriptive paper does not enter more fully into parti- 
culars. 

From Trent a very picturesque railway line runs into 
the Valsugana, passing the very pretty lake of Cald- 
mazzo. Here is situated the bathing establishment of 
Levico, with arsenic-iron springs and_fully-furnished 
Lander institute. The lake of Levico in. the neighbour- 





Autumn and Winter Resorts in Southern Tyrol. 

MERAN,—The best known and world-famed health resort. Perfect 
climate, dry and sunny. All the winter sports may be indulged’ in. 
Splendid hotels and pensions. Theatre, concerts, races, football, &c. 
Reached by rail. 

R1VA.—On the beautiful Lake of Garda. Semi-tropical climate ; olives, 
oranges, &c., cultivated in the open air. Sailing, rowing and fishing. 
Leautiful excursions, Reached from Mori on the Southern Railway by 
a tocal line through some of the most interesting scenery. Steamers 
from Riva to Desengano and Peschiera fot Milan and Venice. 

PALAST HOTEL L1IDO.—An ideal place for autumn, winter and 


spring. 
‘BOZEN-GRIES, ARCO, LEVICO, and TRENT, — Pleasant 


winter resorts, 


For particulars; address,“ Travet Epitor,” Review of Reviews, London. 


hood is pretty.. Further on in the valley, a little over an 


;thour from Trent, lies the first-class establishment of 


Roncegno, beautifully placed in the midst of shady parks 
and woods. The hotel and bathing house, the waters, 
the pure air, and the splendid climatical conditions have 
made this place one of the most popular in the Trentino, 
to which the generous and enterprising proprietors have 
contributed not a little. From the first of May to the 
beginning of October Roncegno is gay and full. There 
are other hotels in the village, some of which are open 
all through the winter, and the mildness of that season 
seems fully to justify the advice to people to spend the 
winter there. 

Further on the railway brings the traveller to Borgo. 
Hence a road leads into the Sella valley, with its 
climatic hydropathic sanatorium, and the remarkable 
stalactite “ Grotta di Costalta.” From Grigno another 
fine path brings the excursionist into the exceedingly 
fascinating Tesino valley, famed also for the characteristic 
native dress of its women. ‘Tezze is the terminus of the 
railway line. 

On the other side of Trent is the Sarea valley. 
Here we can only mention the lake of Terlazo among 
broken fragments of stone which calls to mind the Dead 
Sea. Through this valley the traveller can reach the 





The Austrian Alps. 





-Landesyerband fur Fremdenverkehr in Tirol, 


Address :—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 


Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 


Vorariberg and Liechtenstein. 
Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR, BREGENZ; 


LANDESVERBAND FUR FREMDENVERKEHR IN 
SALZBURG for the Salzkammergut, Ischl, Gastein. 
Or address for all, ‘‘ TRaAveL Epitor,” Review of Reviews, London. 


THE above Associations, which have been officially established for the 

purpose of placing their services at the disposal of the travelling public, 
are always glad to render the best information respecting Tyrol, Vorarib:r :, 
Lake of Constance, Liechtenstein and the Bavarian Highlands. ‘hey advis: 
as to hotels, winter and summer resorts, mineral springs, etc., and also about 
journeys, :nountain excursions, guid.s and expenses, etc., and forward 
pamphlet, terms, etc., fee. 


The following places and resorts, springs, etc., are especially recommended 
for summer and autumn :— 
INNSBRUCK. Excellent Hotels, sunshine, beauti- 
ful excursions in the neighbourhood. 
THE VALSUGANA, reached from Trent by railway, with 
the renowned springs of Levico-Vetrivlo and Roncegno. 
THE LAKE OF GARDA, reached by a most picturesque 
mountain railway from Mori, below Trent. 
LANDECK, on the Arlberg Railway. 
hotel accommodation. Fine excursions. 
. resort, 
ST. ANTON, on the Arlberg Railway. Winter sports of the 
highest order. Comfortable hotels. Dry cold air and sunshine. 
GOSSENSASS, on the Brenner. Excellent autumn and 


winter resort. 
KITZBUHEL. One of the finest places for sky-running, 
Lope pension in modernised medizval castle. 
SALZBURG. Most pleasant winter resort. First-class musical 
and theatrical entertainments, sports, &c. Excellent hotels. 


Mild winters, splendid 
Excellent autumn and winter 
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TRAVEL AND 


RECREATION. 





AUTUMN AND WINTER RESOKT IN TYROL, 


INNSBRUCK. 


Protestant, English and Catholic 


OWN of nearly 50,090 inhabitants. 
i engli British Vice-Con- 


services. English Church Chaplain in residence. 
sul-te. Educational establishments of the highest order. University com- 
pris ng medical school of renown and most modern hospital. Facilities for 
musical education of first class. Innsbruck has a sunny and dry climate, 
the warm southern winds blowing only at rare occasions from five to six 
times during the year, The autumn is most pleasant and the winter affords 
many sports in perfection. Last winter there were 79 davs of skating, 
generally in sunshine. The longest tobogganing course (4 miles) in the near 
neighbourhood. Sleighing, sky-running, curling, &c. 

or particulars write to the Landesverband fiir Fremdenverkehr, Inns- 
bruck, or the ‘ Travet Epitor,” Review of Reviews, London. 





WHERE TO STAY. 
HOTEL TIROL, Innsbruck. Open all the year. 
HOTEL MONTFORT, Bregenz. On the Lake of Constance. 
HOTEL SCHWANSEE, Hohenschwangan. Castle of 


Neuschwanstein. 

HOTEL GROBNER, Gossensass. On the Brenner railway. 

HOTEL ZUR POST, Landeck. Arlberg railway. Tourists’ 
centre, 

KURHAUS LEVICO. Waters highly recommended for 
Rachitis, Scrofula, Neuralgia, ete. 

MOTEL ARCHDUKE JOHN (Johann), Meran. 
of the most elegant hotels in ‘Tyrol. 

THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, Munich. 
throughout. Finest situation. Highest patronage. 

PALAST HOTEL, LIDO, Riva. On the beautiful Lake 


of Garda. First-class. Moderate charges. Best situation on the Lak-. 


RONCEGNO BATHING ESTABLISHMENT. in the 


Valsugana. One hour from Trent. Summer resort of first order. Open 
May to October. 


One 


First-class 


Arco. 





lake of Garda. At Tione the Rendena valley begins, 
the Switzerland of the Trentino. In this neighbourhood 
is situated the renowned summer resort “ Madonna dei 
Campiglio ” (4,500 feet above sea level). 

The line runs on to Mori and Ala, where it passes into 
Italian territory. At the former place a branch railway 
leads to Arco and Riva on the lake of Garda. Thence 
steamers run down the lovely lake to Desenzano, and 
then a railway line to Verona. Travellers should break 
their journey at Mori and go vid Riva. The town 
affords some of the most remarkable and beautiful 
scenery imaginable, and takes only a few hours longer. 

The narrow gauge local railway runs along the slopes 
of Monte Stivo, passing the unique lake of Loppio and 
through a wilderness of broken rocks, doubtless the con- 
sequence of some enormous volcanic upheaval, to Nazo, 
behind which a glorious view opens on the Garda Lake 
and the fertile plain of Sarea. 

The road descends now to Arco, one of the best 
known health resorts of Tyrol for the winter. Its situa- 
tion, with the old ruined castle on the rock above it, is 
most lovely. Arco has a stately casino in a garden of 
olive palm and orange trees. It is a genuinely southern 
spot, holding out promise of healing to the invalid or at 
least alleviation of his suffering. 

A short run by rail connects Arco with Riva, the 
veritable paradise of Tyrol. Its situation is simply 
magnificent. The lake affords all sorts of plea- 
sures—sailing, rowing, bathing, and fishing; and the 
excursions which can be made from here by land or 
water are innumerable. The Trentino is certainly a dis- 
trict highly favoured by nature, and well worth a visit. 





OBERAMMERGAU AND 


By HERMINE DIEMER. 


Play and Village ever published in English. 
12 in. by 9 in.; 272 pages, and 300 pictures, photos, etc. 
10s. 6d. post free. 


ITS PASSION PLAY. | 


The best illustrated and most complete account of the Passion | 


LINKS OF 
EMPIRE POSTCARDS. 


A few sets of the Picture Postcards posted at towns visited 
during the stay of the Duke of Cornwall can still be had at 
5s. the set of ro Cards; or, the two sets of 20 Cards 
covering the whole tour, for gs. Set 1 covers the ou:ward 
journey and the Australian tour. Set 2 covers the return 
journey and the Canadian vis.t. 


| 








HENRY STEAD, 14, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 



























“The Play’s the thing. ”_HAMLET. 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME ENTERTAINMENTS 


Nothing could be more suitable than 


Cinderella: A Musical Play. 


” 





Just issued as No, 69 of “‘ Books for the Bairns. 


THREE DISTINGUISHED ACTRESSES HAVE BEEN CHARMED WITH _IT. 





MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH. MISS ELLALINE TERRISS, MISS LILY HANBURY. 


From Photog graphs % hich. Ellis and Walery, Baker Street, W. 





Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH wrote :—‘‘I have Miss Ettauine Terrtss wrote as follows on Miss Li.y Hansury wrote :—‘“‘ Your little 
read your little play ‘ Cinderella’ with pleasure. receiving a copy of * Cinderella” :—‘‘ I think edition of ‘Cinderella’ I consider charming 
I think that it is charming and just the thing it is excellent ; just what is wanted. I have a for children’s parties, etc., and I also think all 
for children, and I also think your object, as little girl, and Tam thinking of letting her play your remarks and suggestions in the prefice 
set forth in the preface, a most excellent one.” it at Chr “istm: as. | am sure it wonld be are excellent.” 

delightful.” 
oe eee ea LOL eS eS 





In a previous issue of “ Books for the Bairns” (No. 46), “A SLEEPING BEAUTY ” was given as 
a Fairy Tale Play for little children. This play has been performed in school and private parties by many hundreds of children 
in various parts of the World. One gentleman recently wrote from Yokohama, Japan, an interesting and enthusiastic account of 
the way in which it was performed by the children of his wife’s school, and subsequently—by the request of an American lady, 
President of the “ King’s Daughters’ Circle” in Yokohama—it was repeated before a large audience in the Public Hall, on behalf 
of the Local Hospitals. 

This play, ‘‘ THE SLEEPING Beauty,” is still in print, and may be sent to any address for 1}d: post free. But in the play 
‘* CINDERELLA,” now added to the list, 


Simple but Original Songs are introduced, 


which greatly add to the attractiveness of the performance. 

As published in “ Books for the Bairns,”- No. 69, “CINDERELLA” contains simply the melody of the Songs in 
Tonic sol-fa ; but a larger edition with the Songs, Choruses, and Dances printed in the full score with piano accompaniment, can be 
obtained ree EGERTON & Co., 10, Berners Street, London, W., for One Shilling post free. This edition is, of course, 
indispensable for the pianist if the play is performed as-a Musical Play. 

Copies of the Penny Edition for the children’s use (fully illustrated) can be obtained from any Newsagent or direct from this 
Office for 14d. (or both ‘‘ The Sleeping Remy ” and ‘‘ Cinderella” for 8d. post free). 

ADDRESS ; * BOOKS FOR. THE BAIR} NS i OFFICE, ihboeteen House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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Prepare for the Children’s Christmas Party 
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M. PAUL LESSAR, 
(Specially photographed for the “ Review of Reviews” by Lafayette.) 
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LONDON, Dez. 2nd, 1901. 
Slow music! Enter Lord Rosebery, 
to make a fresh début upon the 
political stage from which he de- 
parted four years ago. The scenic 
preparation, the orchestral overture, and arrange- 
ment of the coloured fires have been almost too 
elaborate, and the expectation of the public has been 
kept almost too long on tenterhooks. But at last the 
curtain is about to rise, and the long-lost leader will 
make his bow to the applauding multitude, which 
will join in the chorus, “Oh! Primrose, we have 
missed you.” Applications for 25,000 tickets have 
been made a fortnight before the date of this 
momentous deliverance. Arrangements have been 
perfected to make the re-appearance at Chesterfield 
an event of national and imperial importance. It is 
to be the occasion of a public holiday, the pits are to 
be laid idle, and Chesterfield for the moment feels 
itself the centre of the universe. Let us hope that 
the utterance for which we are all waiting will be 
worthy of the occasion and of the man. 
A month ago, after much solicitation 
What will Freed A 
the and coy hesitation worthy of a prima 
“Common Stock” gonna, Lord Rosebery intimated that 
Receive ? F ; 
he had at last come to the conclusion 
that it was his duty to accept the appeals of his 
admirers to re-enter the political arena, “ because I 
feel that at a crisis in the fortunes of the country, 
which I am persuaded is grave and daily increasing 
in gravity, I should put my views into the common 
stock.” Cynical observers remark that it was odd 
that a crisis daily increasing in gravity should be 
allowed to accumulate an additional month’s in- 
creased gravity before Lord Rosebery could bring 
himself to put his’ ideas into the common stock. It 
is, however, proverbially wrong to look a gift horse in 
the mouth, and we all hope that a speech which has 
been so long in gestation may not disappoint expecta- 
tions. But, unfortunately, Lord Rosebery’s capacity 
to excite the interest of his fellow-countrymen is 
equalled by his capacity to destroy the hopes which 
he has raised. He is a good starter, but not a good 
stayer. 


Lord Rosebery’s 
Début. 


One thing is certain that Lord 
What ‘Rosebery will not do. He will not 
Will he Say? 


follow the example of Mr. Asquith, 
whose zeal for Milnerism has run 


away with his discretion. 


It is all very well for Mr. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 
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Asquith when he is masquerading as a Jingo to black 
his hands and face. But why, in the name of goodness, 
did he black himself all over? Lord Rosebery is a 
shrewd observer of the drift of public opinion, and he 
is not going to get out of his lonely furrow in order 
to tumble into the miry ditch in which Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey have been wallowing. It is 
expected that he wiil give expression to what is in the 
heart and soul of most Englishmen, that is to 
say, he will denounce the continuance in power 
of an utterly incompetent Ministry, who plunged the 
country into war rashly, conducted it ineffectively, 
and who are“now quite unable either to bring it to 
a close or to conclude peace on honourable terms. 
Seldom, indeed, has any man had greater or more 
marvellous opportunities. Once more the spoilt child 
of fortune holds all the cards in his hand. 
It does not matter very much, how- 
What ever, what Lord Rosebery says. 
Willhe Do? = ‘The question is what he will do. 
It is an* easy thing to make one 
speech, and even two, amid the cheers of enthusiastic 
multitudes. What the country wants to know is 
whether or not Lord Rosebery means to take his 
coat off and set seriously to work to organise an 
effective Opposition to this incompetent Government. 
He has got the capacity to make an eloquent speech, 
but whether he has the capacity in him to get the 
country out of its present trouble remains to be seen. 
Those who have most felt his fascinations must hold 
their judgment in suspense. “I hae ma doots.” 
When the late leader of the Liberal 
Party is polishing his periods in 
preparation for the great re-appear- 
ance at Chesterfield, the working 
leader of the Party, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman; 
has been doing excellent service to the Liberal cause 
by making a series of vigorous speeches all over the 
country. C.-B. is usually accused of sitting on the 
fence, but no such accusation can be brought against 
his November speeches. His trumpet gave forth no 
uncertain sound. He denounced with unbated breath 
those methods of barbarism employed in the 
prosecution of the war. He could not bring 
himself to declare that in an unjust war victory 
is a greater curse than defeat;. but he made 
it abundantly clear that if he were in office 
he would at once offer the Boers terms which, while 
they secured the supremacy of Great Britain in South 


How ‘‘C.-B.” 
would 
make Peace. 
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A Swiss View of the Concentration Camps. 
(A Tvpical Cartoon.) 


Nebelspalter.) 


Hrrop: “ Good morning, collesgu:!”" 
CHAMBERLAIN (contemptuously): ** Miserable bungler! Don’t call me 


colleagu: !” 
Africa, would also secure to the brave burghers who 
have made so splendid a fight for their national 
liberty the unfettered independence which is enjoyed 
by Australia and Canada. If such an offer were 
made—not by Mr. Chamberlain, whom the Boers will 
‘ neyer trust, nor by Lord Milner, whom they regard 
as their inveterate enemy—they would be accepted. 
Peace with honour could be obtained within a month 
if the men who have brought the country to this pass 
were replaced by others whom the Boers would trust. 
When we speak of the irreconcilable 


Th he 
Peace Offers nature of the Boers, it is well to 
of remember that they have made 
the Boers. 


repeated overtures to our Govern- 
ment, some of which are on public record, and others 
were received, although they have never been 
officially acknowledged. It is worth while just to 
recapitulate what the Boers have done in order to 
avoid the war of extermination in which we are now 
persisting. First, the ultimatum itself was a demand 
that all questions should be referred to arbitration or 
be settled by some pacific means. Secondly, after the 
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overtures to Lord Roberts, which were refused on 


the ground that he would only treat if President 
Thirdly, the 


Steyn were joined by President Kruger. 
peace delegates, Messrs. Fisher, Wessels, and Wo)- 
marans, were sent to Europe to ask for peac- 
either on terms or on condition that the que: 
tion should be referred to arbitration. Fourthly 
General Botha was willing to make peace o1 
terms which Buller regarded as satisfactory; Lor 
Roberts refused to accept any terms but those o 
unconditional surrender. Fifthly, in April Genera 
Botha was willing to make peace on terms whic! 
Lord Kitchener believed were satisfactory t 
England, but Kitchener was overruled, and the 
arrangement was upset by the refusal of amnesty 
to the Cape rebels. Sixthly, in June overtures were 
made by the Boers expressing their readiness to 
make terms, but Mr. Chamberlain interfered, and 
hindered the peace negotiations from coming to any- 
thing. Seventhly, the Boers appealed to the Hague 
Tribunal offering to stop fighting if the dispute 
could be referred to arbitration. Not only were 
there seven distinct occasions on which terms 
were offered by the Boers, but over and over again 
they offered to submit the whole matter to the 
decision of an impartial tribunal. With such a record 
before us he must be a very thoroughgoing pro-Boer 
who would dare to utter the old prayer, “ Scatter the 
people who delight in war.” 

Ministers have made several speeches 
in various parts of the country 
during the last month without 
improving their position. These 
speeches, with one exception, that of Mr. Brodrick, 
did not do them any service even with their 
own supporters. Lord Salisbury’s speech at the 
Guildhall was singularly ineffective, and was received 
with an almost audible groan by members of his own 
party. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach did not contribute 
much to raise the spirit of his party by intimating 
that taxation is to be still further increased to meet 
the expenses of the war. Lord Lansdowne, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, and Mr. Ritchie all referred to the 
war in their speeches, but left the question very much 
where they found it. The only other Ministerial 
speech which made any impression upon the public 
mind was that which Mr. Chamberlain delivered at 
Edinburgh, but of that speech it is not too much to 
say that there is probably not a single member 
of the Ministerial Party who does not heartily 
wish that it had never been spoken. To use a 


Much Cry ! 
but 
Little Wool, 





occupation of Bloemfontein, President Steyn made 
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vulgar but expressive saying, Mr. Chamberlain 
never opens his mouth on foreign affairs without 
putting his foot in it. But never before has he 
succeeded in making quite such a mess of it as he did 
last month at Edinburgh. It was no mean achieve- 
ment to beat his own record, but on that occasion 
he contrived to do it. The pearls of indiscretion 
which have fallen from his mouth on previous 
occasions form a kind of rosary for the use of the 
electors who wish to remember the unwisdom of the 
Colonial Secretary. He began soon after the Jameson 
Raid by reminding us that the German Empire was not 
quite so large as Queensland. Further developments 
were the famous long-spoon speech about Russia, and 
the mend-your-manners speech addressed to France. 
He has now reached the climax by his speech at 
Edinburgh, in which he proclaimed that whatever we 
had been guilty of in South Africa was nothing to 
what the Germans had done in the war with France. 
On the Continent there is only one 
— opinion as to the policy of devasta- 
Mr. See teetabe. tion and concentration camps, which 
we have employed in South Africa. 
Europe thinks of us exactly as we thought of Weyler’s 
policy of concentration in Cuba. So when Mr. 
Chamberlain compares the severity with which we 
have converted the Republics into a blackened 
wilderness with measures taken by Germany during 
the Franco-German War, there is naturally great indig- 
nation. He said :— 

We find, I think, that the time is coming when measures 
of greater severity may be necessary, and if that time 
comes we can find precedents for anything that we may 
do in the action of those nations who now criticise our 
“barbarity” and “cruelty,” but whose example in 
Poland, in the Caucasus, in Algeria (some reports say 
Armenia), in Tongking, in Bosnia, in the Franco-German 
War, we have never even approached. 

Now when you are firmly convinced that a man has 
been acting like a savage, it is not exactly calculated 
to minister to good feeling for him to tell you that 
he is going to do much more savage things, not even 
when he adds that if he were immeasurably to in- 
crease the severity of his methods of barbarism, the 
worst that he could do will not even approach to the 
deeds which you have done. The natural result of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s taunt was the outburst of an 
agitation in Germany the like of which we have not 
witnessed in our lifetime. ‘The German agitation in 
favour of the Boers was very widespread, but it 
was nothing compared with the storm of angry 
denunciation which Mr. Chamberlain’s speech called 
forth. The. first articulate remonstrance was heard 
the universities. From thence the move- 
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ment spread rapidly through the cities, and _pas- 
sionate indignation meetings were held in the great 
centres of population in which excited multitudes 
lashed themselves into fury in their denunciation 
of the insult which Mr. Chamberlain had levelled 
against the German Army, which is co-extensive 
with the German nation. Never was there an 
agitation so spontaneous and so sincere ; but not 
content with having provoked this outburst of passion, 
Mr. Chamberlain, with an ineptitude which would 
have been impossible to any other Minister, intensi- 
fied the fury of the Germans by sneering at the 
agitation as artificial; and when his taunt was em- 
phasised by the baser journalistic claque, who did not 
hesitate to say that a great national uprising in which 
all classes of -society took part was a result of the 
corrupt expenditure of Dr. Leyds, the German 
Government endeavoured in vain to still the storm. 
An interpellation was threatened in the Reichstag, 
but abandoned on from Count von 
3iilow that he was preparing a declaration in reply 
to Mr. Chamberlain, which would be made in due 


assurances 


course, 
Sir Edward Grey, by way of mending 
‘Foul and Filthy Matters, talked about the “foul and 
Lies.” filthy lies” circulated in the German 
press. It is a melancholy illustra- 
tion of the extent to which passion has usurped the 
place of reason when an ex-Under-Secretary of State 
can use such language at such a critical moment, 
when the first thought of every true statesman 
would be to pour oil upon the troubled waters rather 
than to lash the waves of national antipathy into still 
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fiercer wrath, The. only justification for such rough 
words was the circulation of a caricature in a 
German.comic paper representing the British soldiers 
in scarlet coats firing at the Boers from behind the 
petticoats of Boer women, who with their hands 
tied were exposed to the bullets of their kinsfolk. 
The origin of this cartoon ‘was an exaggerated version 
of the killing of some women and children at the battle 
of Graspan. It is one of the legends like the shoot- 
ing of McLachlan and other stories of Boer atrocities 
circulated in this country which arise in all wars; 
and as those who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones, it would have been better if Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Birrell had reserved their indignation 
for those in their own household, whose lies have 
been quite as foul and filthy as any of those circulated 
by the German press. 

Mr. Brodrick’s speech, which pro- 
fessed to supply in detail a demon- 
stration of the great progress which 
we were making in South Africa, 
produced the effect which can always be commanded 
by a Minister who, with all the information in his 
own hands, parades just so much of it as will support 
his case, and diligently suppresses or misrepresents 
all that tells in an opposite direction. The figures 
quoted by Mr. Brodrick would seem to show that, 
whether from a desire to allow the provisioning of 
concentration camps, or whether it is because the 
system of block-houses has really secured the safety 
of the iines, the number of successful attacks upon 
the railways has now diminished almost to vanishing 
point. He also asserted that the number of Yeomen 
sent back as unsound was much fewer than had 
been currently reported. How many of the re- 
mainder were unfit either to ride or to shoot, or 
to render any service to Lord Kitchener 
beyond that of swelling the number of men to 
be fed and cared for, Mr. Brodrick did not say. 
His. chief point, however, was that the Boers 
were being steadily worn down. He claimed that 
we had taken 42,000. Boer prisoners, and had either 
killed, or wounded, or put out of the way 11,000. 
There were, therefore, now, he reckoned, only 10,000 
Boers in the field, who were keeping our 200,000 
men busy. We were feeding 150,000 women, 
children, and Kaffirs in concentration camps. 

This sounds well, but Mr. Brodrick’s 

How pried Boers figures have the disadvantage of not 
being correct. So far from. the Boers 
being at their last gasp, they main- 
tain stoutly, in reply to Mr. Brodrick, that they 


Mr. Brodrick’s 
Arithmetic. 
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regard their military position as much more favour- 
able for themselves than it -was twelve months ago. 
There are many more than 10,000 Boers still in th 
field, their ranks having been increased by recruit: 
from the Cape Colony, where they can get as many 
men as they need. Not only are there more thai 
10,000 actually on the warpath; there are many mor: 
living in those regions north of Petersburg, and eve: 
in the Orange Free State, which have not been 
swept with fire and sword by our mobile columns. 
They maintain that, despite the wholesale sweeping 
of the country, there are vast districts in which the 
life continues undisturbed by the war. The Landrosts 
administer justice, the farms are cultivated, the flocks 
tended, just as if there was no war. If this be so, the 
chances of winding up the war before the Coronation 
are slight indeed. . 

The war news this month has been 
of small importance, from which it 
may be inferred that things have been 
going somewhat badly with us. No 
news is bad news when no telegrams can pass except 
by permission of the military censor. The Govern- 
ment have not even dared to publish the statistics of 
mortality for the last month in the concentration 
camps, from which the inference is generally drawn 
that the slaughter of children is going on unchecked. 
Meanwhile, attention is being called to this modern 
Massacre of the Innocents by questions in the Parlia- 
ments of Europe and by public meetings both in Europe 
and in the United States. Nothing has done so much 
to make decent people heartsick over the war as the 
discovery that the grinding to death of thousands of 
children from five years old and under, beneath the 
upper and nether millstones of insufficient food and 
insanitary tents, is an “ inevitable” consequence of a 
war of conquest. Our pastors and masters cheered 
the soldiers when they departed to wipe something off 
the slate and avenge Majuba, little dreaming of the 
ghastly destruction of the lives of women and children 
which would result from the expedition upon which 
they entered with such light heart. 

Meanwhile. rumours are beginning 
to be circulated that the European 
Powers, or some of them, are at last 
waking up to asense of the duty of 
civilisation to forbid a war of extermination, even 
when waged in the interests of the British Empire. 
The Council at the Hague refused to entertain the 
appeal of the Boers, on the plea that their functions 
were strictly ministerial, and they could not take the 
initiative of acting as if they were in some sense a 
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Intervention. 
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permanent executive committee of all the signatories of 
the Hague Conventions. But immediately after the 
dismissal of the Boer petition rumours began to circulate 
as to some suggestion from the Russian Government 
about a collective representation that should be 
addressed to England, expressing regret at the 
prolongation of the war, and making an offer of good 
offices in case we wished to bring the war to a conclu- 
sion. It is probable that this suggestion, even if it has 
eyerbeen made, will be veteod by the German Emperor, 
who from first to last has stood between us and the 
sentiment not only of Europe but of his own people. 
For which service, no doubt, a heavy price will be 
exacted in due time. 
While the menacing possibility of 
The Suspension foreign intervention, or, what is much 
more probable, of foreign squeeze, 
looms on the distant horizon, we are 
confronted at home with a danger which to our fore- 
fathers would have seemed even more serious. The 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council—a decision arrived at, it is stated, by the 
casting vote of the Lord Chancellor—in the case of 
an appeal made by Mr. Marais against arrest without 
warrant or other legal justification than the will of the 
military in Cape Colony has overturned one of the 
fundamental principles of English law. Mr. Marais was 
seized in a district in which martial law had not been 
proclaimed, and transported three hundred miles 
across country in order that he might be tried by 
Now, martial law is law for martial 
neither have soldiers 


0 
all Law. 


court-martial. 
men and not for civilians ; 
any right to seize civilians in a district not under 
martial law in order to transport them to a place 
where the jurisdiction of the Civil Court has been 
suspended. The Lord Chancellors dictum, as 
reported at the time (for the full text of this astound- 
ing judgment has not yet appeared), was to the effect 
that the soldiers must be the sole judges of what was 
necessary to be done, and that no one had any legal 
protection against their arbitrary decision in war 
time—even in a district in which martial law had not 
been proclaimed, and where the Civil Courts are 
Still sitting, We, therefore, have it formally 
asserted by the Supreme Court of the Empire that 
we have only to declare martial law in any colony, to 
abrogate all law and deprive every British subject of 
the legal safeguards which have been provided by 
the wisdom of our forefathers for the protection of 
liberty and the administration of justice. As if to 
emphasise the lawless character of the men who 
preside over the anarchy which they have created 
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in South Africa, Miss Hobhouse was forbidden to 
land in Cape ‘Town, and was shipped back to this 
country, virtually under arrest. It is to be hoped 
that Miss Hobhouse’s case will be brought into 
Court. “The price of liberty is eternal vigilance,” and 
tame acquiescence in such high-handed outrage on 
the fundamental rights of free citizens will only 
encourage further usurpations. 

It is satisfactory to tur1 from this 
miserable welter of lawlessness and 
bloodshed to the other side of the 
Atlantic, where light is shining in the 
West. Lord Pauncefote has signalised his return to 
his duties at Washington by completing arrangements 
which terminate the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and 
leave the United States free to dig the Isthmian 
Canal where, how, and when she pleases, without any 
interference on-the part of the British Government, 
which contents itself with securing a promise of the 
free use of the Canal. ‘The surrender of an untenable 
position appears to have been complete, and has been 
accepted with natural satisfaction by the American 
public. We congratulate Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Pauncefote upon this satisfactory ending of a contro- 
versy which, in less conciliatory hands, might easily 
have involved the Empire and the Republic in a very 
nasty quarrel, 


The 
End of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. 


The cutting of the Isthmian Canal is 
War and Peace—Still in the dim and distant future ; 
Central America. }yt the duty of the United States to 
protect the transit across the Isthmus 
last month by the 


of Panama was ‘illustrated 
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Has Need of Side-Arms. 
Cana Bitt: “‘ And yet some folks would have me go down into that neck 
of the woods unfortified !” 
Janding of troops to protect the railway from Aspin- 
wall to Panama. Civil war has been waging over the 
whole length of the international railway, and as the 
United States Government is bound by treaty to keep 
the trains running, we have had the extraordinary 
speetacle of American troops guarding the line, and 
American officers securing from both the insurgents 
and the Government forces a promise that they would 
suspend their firing while the trains went by. The 
attempt of the Pan-American Congress, which has 
been sitting at Mexico, to compose the quarrel 
between Colombia and Venezuela has not been 
very successful. The proceedings of the Con- 
gress, although of considerable interest, are not 
watched very closely in this country. Note a 
curious fact, that the delegates of the United States 
were not able to speak Spanish, and that their eagy- 
going ways and complacent assumption of superiority 
have occasioned considerable friction among the 
sensitive Latin Americans with whom they are meet- 
ing in council, 
By way of reassuring the world in 
my, a on general and the South American 
Monroe Doctrine Republics in particular that the 
ie Pod Rule, United States meditates no designs 
: upon the independence of her neigh- 
bours. Mr. Secretary Hay last month made an 


important speech, in which he proclaimed that 
American policy was based upon the Monroe Loc- 
trine and the Golden Rule. The Monroe Doctrine is 
construed to forbid even the acquisition of a coaling- 
station by any European nation or the transfer of any 
existing European colonies to another European lag, 
In some quarters a disposition exists to carry the 
Doctrine still further, till we have the Mew Jor 
Journal actively declaring in favour of a Monroe 
Doctrine for trade, which is nonsense. As for the 
Golden Rule, while we all hope that the Americ ins 
will always do to others what they would have otl ers 
do to them, we shudder to remember with what 
noble Evangelical professions the Holy Alliance was 
constituted in Europe at the beginning of the century, 
Mr. Hay waxed eloquent in assuring the world that 
consciousness of strength brings to the United States 
no temptation to injure any Power, the proudest 
or the humblest. While fully admitting that neitler 
Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Hay has the least desire to 
injure anyone, they are but human after all, and they 
would be more than human if the possession of a 
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Theodore Roosevelt, President of | Candidate for Mayor of Greater 
the United States, who wants to New York, who stands for good 
see Tammany killed in his home government. 
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Boss Croker, of Moat House, Want- Is to kill the Tammany tiger and 
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Hon. Seth Low. 


giant’s power did not sometimes expose them to the 
temptation to use it like a giant, with but small 
regard for the beetles under their feet. They do not 
mean to injure the beetles, but if the beetles will not 


get out of their way, why then it is their own fault if 


the inevitable occurs. Now there are a good many 
beetles crawling around the path which Uncle Sam is 
treading in Central America. 

The election to the mayoralty in 
New York, which was fought out 
with immense vigour on both sides, 
resulted in a brilliant victory for Dr. 
Seth Low and Mr. Jerome, who, on January rst, 
will become Mayor and District Attorney for the 
second city in the world. ‘Tammany’s bold move in 
nominating Mr. Shepard, the high-toned moral 
reformer, as its candidate failed to stem the tide of 
moral indignation which swept through the city and 
carried all before it. If Tammany had been con- 
sequent, and had dismissed Devery, the head of police, 
and had refused to nominate the retiring mayor, Van 
Wyck, for one of the highest judicial functions in the 
gift of the electorate, Mr. Croker might possibly have 
triumphed ; but Tammany was probably too deeply 
committed to Van Wyck and Devery to take this logical 
course, so the battle was fought upon the old issue, 


The Defeat 
of 
Tammany. 


and Tammany was defeated. It is seldom that there 
has been such a rally of all good citizens to 
overthrow the system of organised blackmail which 
has made Tammany so long supreme in New York. 
Mr. Croker, whose ethical education, 
“The eye "like that of Mr. Rhodes, has been 
New York, Somewhat neglected, failed to realise 
even at the last moment the force 
of the moral sentiment which had been aroused by 
the revelations of the extent to which the Tammany 
athorities and the keepers of houses of ill-fame were 
hand and glove with each other. Londoners who 
remember the storm of indignation which raged after 
the publication of “The Maiden Tribute” can form 
some conception of the force of the popular feeling 
which carried .this election. One hideous revelation 
which did not a little to seat Dr. Seth Low in 
the mayoral chair was the fact of the existence 
of an organised band of young men known 
as “the cadets,” whose sole profession in life 
appears to be the purveying of innocent country 
girls to houses of ill-fame. They went through 
a form of marriage with their victims, and promptly 
deserted them after receiving their blood money 
from the keepers of the houses in whose custody 


the girls were left unwilling prisoners, with no 


Hon. Edward M. Shepard. 
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chance of escape. New Yorkers [Ti 





can stand many things, but this 
was just a little too much. So the 
decent citizens rose in their thou- 
sands, and defeated Mr. Croker’s 
nominee by a sweeping majority. 
So for two years’ time Mr. Jerome, 
as Public Prosecutor and District 
Attorney, will have an opportunity 
of ridding New York of cadets and 
similar abominations. Neither he 
nor anyone else will be able to 
moralise vicious New York, but he 
¢an at least deprive the keepers of 
dens of infamy of the protection of 
the police. 











ELECTAIC 


But while New 
nese York is rejoicing Daily Express.) 
its Telephones. 10 having broken 
the shackles of 
Tammany, London is _ groaning 
under the latest revelation of its 
impotence in the hands of vested interests. For a 
long time past Londoners have been living in hopes 
that they were at last going to get a telephone 
for which they would not have to pay more than 
twice as much as the citizens of Glasgow pay for the 
Municipal telephone. In the expectation of this boon 
Londoners endured patiently the ripping up of their 
Streets by the Post Office authorities for the purpose 
of laying down telephone wires. But last month 
they experienced a rude awakening by the publica- 
tion of the prices at which the Government undertake 
to supply the public with telephones. The London 
County Council has offered, if it were permitted 
‘to. do. the work, to supply any suscriber with a 
telephone at £10 a year. In Glasgow they only pay 
45;, but the Government announces that it cannot 
supply a service telephone. for less than £17 a 
year. Result—an. outburst of indignation ins which 
the London County Council’ and, strange to say, the 
€ity Corporation, find themselves for once entirely in 
accord ; and when: Parliament: meets it. is probable 
that’ Ministers:will be sorely put to it to defend this 
datest spectacle of administrative bungling. 
tw The task of Americanising London 
Americanising: 1S. going’ on apace. Parliamentary 
te of notice lias been given’ of schemes for 
ndon,.. Aue i 
constructing: one hundred miles. of 
tubes; and for electrically. worked railways:across. arid 
‘ainder London. The County Council decided in favour 
of a scheme for-building the tramway system, and for 
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[November 14. 
Shallow’ Tramways for London. 


This drawing shows how the proposed underground tramways would be built... By means of thi 
scheme it is said that we could havea series of tramways connecting the very heart of the metropoli 
with the outlying districts. 


uniting the trams south of the river with the norther: 
trams, which at present do not come nearer the centr 
of the City than Holborn. It is easier, however, to 
decide in favour of a shallow trench tram than t 
explain how it is to be manceuvred through the net- 
work of piping, to say nothing of the main drain, 
which presents a barrier sunk ten feet below the 
surface. The trams cannot climb over it, for there is 
no room between the top of the drain and the road- 
way, nor can they sink under it without losing the 
distinctive characteristic of shallowness. It is stated 
that to make this shallow trench under the new road 
from the Strand to Holborn will cost £360,000 per 
mile. 

The electrification of our towns goes 
on apace, and the next five years 
will see a great scattering of the 
population beyond the congested 
districts over the surrounding country. Mr. Yerkes 
is said to intend to carry out the design of running 
electric express trains along a tunnel (for which 
Parliamentary powers have already been obtained) 
which would pass underneath the present Under- 
ground. What we shall come to in time is 
the construction of an entirely new system 
of underground railways at a depth which would 
enable them to clear all the obstacles which 
embarrass the engineer. We have hitherto taken it 
for granted that ingress to and egress from the stations 
must’ be obtained by steps. But when once we 
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have lifts, there is no reason why we should not 
make our subways deep enough to be laid out 
on a systematic plan which would entirely disregard 
all considerations but that of affording the quickest 
possible transit from one part of London to 
the other. It is only in Ireland and in our 
great cities that we see any healthy, vigorous 
active life. The political outlook is hopeless ; 
but hardly a week passes but one or other of 
our great towns inaugurates some improvement 
either in methods of locomotion or in providing 
institutions and appliances necessary for the humani- 
sation of the life of their citizens. Last month, 
foy instance, a very interesting account was given 
of the way in which the Cardiff Municipality 
was housing all its officers in a spacious park, an 
example which very few towns can follow. In the 
Christmas number of the Quiver there is an interest- 
ing series of maps showing the number of public 
gardens, parks and open spaces in the great towns of 
the United Kingdom. ‘There are still far too few, 
but we are getting on. 
Parliament will probably meet in 
Parliamentary January, and when it meets, its first 
Prospects. business will be to provide supplies 
for the unending war. To the 
astonishment of everyone, Mr. Ritchie announced 
that he was going to bring ina considerable measure 
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of Temperance Reform. The one Bill that will not 
be brought in is a measure reducing the number 
of the Irish representatives. The Cabinet is hope- 
lessly split upon that subject, and, as always follows 
in’ such cases, Ministers will take the line of least 
resistance, and do nothing. The advocates for 
cutting down the Irish representation are sow reduced 
to proposing that, some time before the dissolution, 
Ministers should bring in a resolution declaring that 
there should be a redistribution of seats based upon 
the principle of one vote one value. We shall dis- 
cuss that resolution when it is introduced. It is 
sufficient to note that all talk of cutting down Irish 
representation in this Parliament has now been aban- 
doned, even by its authors. 
The only by-election which took place 
The last month had a rather notable 
Galway Election. result. Mr. Horace Plunkett, at 
the invitation of Nationalists and 
Unionists, went down to Galway to see if he could 
retain the seat vacated by the death of Mr. Morris. 
Mr. Plunkett is one of the most useful men in 
Ireland, and is doing better work for Ireland and the 
Irish than any other British official But he 
is a British official, and therefore it was impossible 
for the Nationalists to ‘acquiesce. in his election. 
By way of emphasising their protest and affirm- 
ing their devotion to the cause of the Boers, they 
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Arthur Lynch (in centre) and President Roosevelt: 


nominated and carried triumphantly, by a majority 
of 1,247 to 473, Mr. Arthur Lynch, a Fleet Street 
journalist, who spent some months in the Transvaal 
as the commander of a scratch commando, largely 
composed of foreigners and the, sediment of other 
commandoes. It was not claimed for him by his 
backers that he had rendered any particular service 
to the Boers; but it was enough that he had 
been at war with England, and that his candida- 
ture was approved by the leaders of the Nation- 
alist Party. The result was a great surprise to 
Mr. Plunkett, and a decisive demonstration of the 
hopelessness of the policy of killing Home Rule, by 
kindness, It is a great pity that Mr. Fisher, 
Mr. Wessels, and Mr. Wolmarans could not be also 
elected to the Imperial Parliament. If they were 
to acquiesce in annexation and become British sub- 
jects, they would be eligible for election to the House 
of Commons. It is only from Irish constituencies that 
we can hope to obtain the election of representatives 
of the Colonies in the Imperial Parliament. It was 
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the Irish who elected Mr. Blake, the Canadian. 
will probably improve upon that precedent before 
long, and we may yet live tosee the strange paradox 
that the only Imperial representatives in the House 
of Commons of the British dominions will be elected 
by the men who are denied the right of <elf- 
government because of their alleged hostility to the 
Empire. 

Mr. Redmond’s visit to the Un ted 


Mr. ent States has met with very consider: ble 
America. success. In New York he was 


entertained by what the Americ ins 
describe as a company of Irish-American millionaires, 
who decided to form a league for the purpose 
of raising funds to promote the Naticnal 
cause. Mr. Redmond has found a warm welcome 
wherever he has gone, a welcome which has ben 
all the warmer because of the steady support which he 
has given to the South African Republics, When he 
returns to this country, he will not only come 
inspirited by the consciousness of the undiminislied 
fervour of Irish patriotism beyond sea, but also he 
will bring back substantial evidence of the same in 
the shape of the dollars requisite to enable him to 
supplement the heavy expenses of running a National 
Party upon contributions collected from the pittances 
of the peasantry. 
The dispute between France and the 


Settlement : - 
of the Sultan has been settled with unex- 
Franco-Turkish pected facility. After the usual 
Dispute. 


preliminary wrangling, the French 
fleet was sent to enforce French claims by the 
occupation of the island of Mitylene. No sooner 
did the French fleet go through the form of taking 
possession of the Mitylene custom-house than the 
Sultan proclaimed that he submitted to force majeure, 
and issued an Iradé, yielding all along the line to 
everything the French asked. He promised to pay 
the moneys claimed by French subjects, and con- 
firmed the rights, privileges, and immunities accorded 
to French schools, hospitals, and __ religious 
establishments in the Ottoman Empire. The French 
appear to have confined their demands strictly to such 
matters as concerned their own special interests. 
They resisted all’ temptation to use their position of 
vantage for the exaction of securities for good govern- 
ment either of the Armenians or of any other people 
in Turkey. These matters, no doubt, belong to the 
European Concert, but if France had insisted upor 
the due execution of the provisions of the Berlin 
Treaty it is difficult to see how the signatories of that 
treaty could have objected. 
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The brilliant and immediate success 
The Americans that followed the armed intervention 
an - . om ° 
their Missionaries.Of France in ‘Turkish waters has 
naturally strengthened the pressure 
in favour of American intervention in the same 
region. The captured American missionary, Miss 
Stone, at the moment of writing, has not been re- 
covered either by ransom or by force. She was 
reported to have died in the hands of her captors, in 
which case the one difficulty in the way of a punitive 
expedition will have disappeared. The State of 
Macedonia, in which the capture took place, is a 
disgrace to Christendom, and especially a disgrace to 
Great Britain and Austria, by whom the unfortunate 
province was thrust back to the uncovenanted mercies 
of the Sultan. 
It is curious that at a time when the 
The — and seizure of an American missionary in 
New Testament. Macedonia threatens to involve the 
United States in the Eastern question, 
another disturbance should have arisen in the 
Near East as the result of religious enthusiasm. 
Queen Olga of Greece has taken an active 
interest in the production of a new  trans- 
lation of the New Testament into the language 
which is spoken by her subjects. Thereupon the 
Greek students headed an agitation, which rapidly 
attained the dimensions of a general riot, and 
culminated in a Ministerial crisis. The explana- 
tion of this extraordinary outburst against the 
addition of one more to the many translations of the 
Gospels into the vernacular is said to lie in the fact 
that the Greeks perceive a subtle design on the 
part of their Russian queen to undermine the 
independence of Greece by the issue of this new 
translation of the Gospels. Human nature is a 
strange compound, and nations, like horses, sometimes 
shy at the most innocent objects which at other times 
they would pass with utter indifference. No one pro- 
posed to impose the new version upon the Greek 
Church ; but if a translation is bad it is a case for 
criticism, not for riots. Note in connection with this 
the absurd blunder into which our own Daily Express 
fell in its criticism of the new translation of the New 
Testament into the English vernacular, which origin- 
ated, it will be remembered, some years ago in a 
suggestion from one of our Helpers. The Twentieth 
Century translation of the New Testament is published 
simultaneously in Chicago and in London. The 
Daily Express, stumbling at first upon some notices of 
the translation in the Chicago newspaper, jumped 
to the conclusion that this was the latest and most 
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offensive Yankee outrage upon a British classic. 
It concluded its diatribe by a solemn expression of 
thankfulness that this kind of literary outrage was the 
one thing of which a Britisher was incapable. As 
the translators, without a single exception, were 
of British birth, parentage, and education, the criti- 
cisms of the Daily Express are only one degree less 
absurd, but happily much more harmless, than the 
riots of the Greek students. But out of this folly good 
may come. After people have become tired of 
quarrelling about the New Testament, some of them 
may perhaps begin to read it. 
The missionary cause is some- 
Spelling Pray -What under a cloud at the present 
with an “e.” moment owing to the part taken 
by missionaries, both Protestant and 
Catholic, in the plunder of China. Some months 
ago Mark Twain gibbeted the American missionaries 
for their share in spoiling the heathen Chinee, and 
last month we had an even more painful story told in 
the French press as to the systematic looting of a 
Chinese palace by the French missionaries. The 
French troops having been accused of looting, their 
Commander replies that the looting had really been 
done by the missionaries, and that the soldiers were 
severely restrained from exercising the same liberty. 
The British, however, have no reason to plume 
themselves upon their superior virtue, in view of the 
French statement that ours was the only Legation in 
which loot was regularly sold under the direct 
patronage of the authorities. ‘The whole miserable 
story of the expedition to Peking will remain as a 
bad blot upon the history of Western civilisation in 
Eastern lands. 
The chief event of the month in 
China was the death of Li Hung 
of ‘ a 
Li Hung Chang. Chang, who had long been ailing. 
A somewhat difficult interview with 
M. Lessar seemed to have given him the coup de grace. 
Yuan Shi Kai was appointed his successor, but it will 
be a long time before any Chinese statesman acquires 
the position which Li Hung Chang held for the last 
quarter of a century in the estimation of Europe, if 
not of his own countrymen. The completion of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, now officially announced by 
M. Witte, which will be in operation at the beginning 
of next year, will still further increase the pressure 
which Russia is able to bring to bear upon the 
Chinese. Our Foreign Office will do well if it 
recognises that for all practical purposes M. Lessar 
will be almost as supreme in Peking as Lord Cromer 
has been in Egypt. It is no use kicking against the 
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Li Hung Chang. 


pricks, and we are very lucky to have so sensible, 
sagacious and pacific a man as Russian Resident in 
Peking. 
The Marquis Ito in the course of his 
Marquis Ito European tour was received at St. 
a AE SOR Petersburg in the last week of 
November. It is very satisfactory 
to see the cordiality with which he was welcomed 
by the Emperor and his Minisiers. He was decorated 
with the highest order but one in the gift of the 
Russian Tsar, and everything was done to emphasise 
the desire of the Russians to establish a good working 
modus vivendi with the Japanese. The _pestilent 
school which believes that British interests are best 
served by setting our neighbours by the ears will con- 
template this rapprochement between Japan and Russia 
with ~ profound alarm. ‘They have always counted 
upon being able to command the support of Japan 
in any wat with Russia. The more effectively that 
Hope’ is trampled out of existence the better for 
all concerned. The Marquis Ito will find that his 
reception in London will be none the less cordial 
because he has been so well received at St. Peters- 
burg. 


The 


OF REVIEWS. 


One of the most remarkable things 
in Continental politics is the superior 
stability of Ministries in countries 
where they used to change their 
Cabinets every six months or oftener. In Italy the 
Giolitti Cabinet is still flourishing, strong in the 
support of the King on the one hand and the Rad cal- 
Socialist Left on the other. But the survival of the 
Cabinet of M. Waldeck-Rousseau has been still more 
remarkable. When it took office it was expected on 
all hands that, while it might be able to survive till 
the Exhibition was over, the close cf the Exhibii:on 
was to be the signal for the installation of its -uc- 
cessor. It is ‘more than twelve months since the 
Exhibition closed. M. Waldeck-Rousseau and _ his 
colleagues are still in office, and last month they 
succeeded in triumphantly repelling the attacks 
which were-made upon them by their allied enemies. 
This is by no means altogether due to good leck. 
President Loubet and M. Waldeck-Rousseau hive 
displayed remarkable good sense ; they have avoic ed 
many pitfalls and have achieved no small measure 
of success. I am glad to know that the excursion 
to Mitylene is not intended to open the door for 
a more adventurous policy abroad. The Premier, 
speaking at a Republican gathering last month, re- 
pelled the suggestion that the Republic should embark 
upon a more active foreign policy than that which it 
had hitherto pursued. He said :—“ You may rest 
assured that we do not dream of Imperialism at 
home and abroad. The question is no longer that 
of extending our colonial dominion, but of keeping 
and organising it. It is, then, not a greater France 
of which we dream, but a France made greater by 
the efforts which her commerce and social progress 
unceasingly bring to fruition.” 

Whatever differences may at present 
divide the popular sentiment of 
Britain from that of the Netherlands, 
it has not prevented a universal 
expression of sorrow at the premature confinement of 
Queen Wilhelmina. ‘The little Queen is universally 
popular, not only in Holland, but in Britain, and it 
was with very widespread regret that we received the 
news of her misfortune. It is to be hoped that her 
illness may have the effect of banishing those 
untowa7d rumours which are prevalent in Holland as 
to the relations between the Queen and her husband. 
Altogether, apart from the important question of 
domestic felicity, it would be most unfortunate if 
there were to be any: ill-feeling between the Dutch 
and German royalties, 
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My colleague, .friend and partner, 
An Dr. Fitchett, the editor of the 
—* Australasian Review of Reviews, has 
raised a very interesting question in 
a long letter which he addressed to the Spectator last 
month. Dr. Fitchett, although a stout Imperialist, is 
first and foremost an Australian, and his protest 
against the objection raised by the British 
Admiralty to the creation of an Australian fleet 
is very significant. There are many Australians 
who are not stout Imperialists, many, indeed, who 
are rather strong anti-Imperialists; and if Dr. 
Fitchett, who is quite in the other camp, should 
nevertheless feel so strongly upon the subject, 
we can imagine what the Sydvey Bulletin Australians 
are thinking. Of course, we are well aware of the 
obvious fact that the essence of the efficiency of a 
fighting fleet is that it should be capable of going any- 
where and acting together as if it were one homo- 
geneous whole, Therefore the Admiralty naturally 
prefers that the Australians should contribute money 
to the British Naval Estimates rather than that they 
should evolve a distinctively Australian fleet. But, 
as Dr. Fitchett *says:—*“It would be nothing less 
than a disaster if the British Admiralty commits itself 
to a policy which is in conflict with the national 
sentiment and the truest interests of Australia, and 
against such a policy I appeal to the common sense 
of Englishmen.” . 


This is not the only symptom of the 


Monroe Doctrine fact that the Australians have ideas 
for of their own on questions which have 


the Pacific. : , ‘ 
, * hitherto been decided by the Imperial 


Parliament in which they have no voice. Last month 
they took a decided step forward in the direction of 
asserting their right to be heard in the framing of the 
foreign policy of the Empire. In a discussion upon 
New Guinea, the Australian Federal Parliament 
affirmed with practical unanimity its desire to 
formulate a Monroe Doctrine for the Pacific, the 
practical significance of which would be equivalent 
to the serving of a notice upon European and Asiatic 
nations that they have henceforth no opportunity 
for expansion in the Pacific Ocean, which is in 
future to be regarded as the Australian backyard. If, 
as is probable, the Australians extend their Monroe 
Doctrine as far east as the Straits of Malacca, Lord 
Lansdowne is not exactly to be envied. The present 
Prime Minister of France may have abjured any 
aspirations after further colonial expansion, but Ger- 
many is by no means disposed to acquiesce in an inter- 
dict which shuts her off from the Pacific as the Ameri- 


cans have already shut her off from South America. 
This formulation of an Australian Monroe Doctrine 
for the Pacific would probably increase the deter- 
mination of the Australians to have a fighting fleet of 
their own, which in case of need they could use to 
defend the Pacific against European, Asiatic, or 
American intruders, 
The Social Democratic Organisation 
mins pit Of Germany has once more given 
in proof of the fact that it has a hold 
Germany. - 
upon the country possessed by no 
other political organisation. The German Social 
Democrats, like the Irish Nationalists with us, are 
coming to be recognised as the only genuine fighting 
nucleus round which an opposition can group itself. 
The debate on the new customs tariff, which begins 
in the Reichstag to-day, has been prefaced by the 
presentation of petitions against the proposed Dear 
Food Bill, to which no fewer than 3,431,784 signatures 
have been appended, all of which have been collected 
by the Social Democratic Party. In the collection of 
signatures to petitions, as well as in the raising of 
party funds, the German Social Democrats set an 
example which other political organisations will do 
well to follow. 
A well-known passage from Lord 
Sir Redvers Macaulay protested against the 
Buller. prevalent belief as to the fickleness 
of popular opinion. He pointed out 
that, so far from being fickle, the masses of the people 
were much more steady in their devotion to their 
favourites than either Sovereigns, aristocrats, or the 
educated minority. If Macaulay had still lived he 
would probably have pointed to the demonstrations 
in honour of Sir Redvers Buller as the latest illus- 
tration of this general truth. Two years ago Sir Redvers 
Buller was not only a popular idol, he was the favourite 
of Society. The King, then Prince of Wales, went to 
see him off at the station; the Press was loud in his 
favour ; and among our men of light and leading hardly 
a word could be heard save that of eulogy. Two 
years have passed ; the King, the War Office, Society, 
and the Press have turned against General Buller; he 
has been thrust out of his command, and _ lies 
under the censure of his Sovereign, his Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Ministers, and almost all 
the papers, save those which represent the popular 
feeling. But the masses are still true to their 
favourite General in their fanatic faith. 
If I had had the facts now placed 
Mr. a before me in my possession when I 
“Daily News.” Wrote my articles of February and 
September, I would not have written 
as I did. I frankly apologise to Mr. Edwards for 
observations which the facts, as now stated to me, 
did not justify. 
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CHARLES GORE, BISHOP OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S KINGDOM. 


I—HIS APPOINTMENT. 
N October 26th Charles Gore, Canon of Westminster, 
0 wrote a letter to the Zzmes, quoted below, declaring 
in round set phrase that unless immediate steps 
were taken—which have not been taken—to obviate 


“this horrible and unex- 
ampled death-rate”” among 
the children in the Con- 
centration Camps, ‘the 
whole Christian conscience 
of the country will be out- 
raged and alienated.” 

On the following day 
W. J. Knox-Little, Canon 
of Worcester, replied in 
a letter of extraordinary 
acrimony and abuse. 

Less than a week later 
Canon Gore was appointed 
Bishop of Worcester, with 
episco al jurisdiction over 
Mr. Chamberlain’s king- 
dom. -Now Mr. Chamber- 
Jain is the King Herod of 
‘our times, and Mr. Knox- 
Little is a kind of political 
pocket chaplain attached 
to the modern Herod’s 
policy if not to his Court. 

Was there ever a more 
curious arrangement of the 
relations between Church 
and State ? 

The new Bishop of 
Worcester has his cathe- 
dral in the city famous for 
the victory which Cromwell 
regarded as his crowning 
mercy, but the real centre 
of his diocese is Birming- 
ham. Imagine John the 
Baptis appointed by 
Pontius Pilate to be Bishop 
over Galilee when Herod 
was in his glory, and we 
have some faint idea of 
the nature of the appoint- 
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THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 


To THE EDITOR OF “THE TIMEs.” 

S1r,—I cannot but feel that Mr. Brailsford’s 
letter in your.columns of Friday goes far to 
dispose of our last excuses for tolerating the 
awful infant mortality in the concentration 
camps. Surely this matter can be isolated from 
all other questions as to the policy or methods 
of the war. Hitherto the conscience of the 
country has been actively or passively as a 
whole supporting the war; but, unless I am 
very much mistaken, it must peremptorily 
require that immediate steps, however costly— 
whether by the speedy introduction of suitable 
nourishment into the camps in sufficient abun- 
dance or by the removal of the camps to the 
sea—be taken to obviate this unexampled and 
horrible death-rate among the children for 
whose protection we have, by a policy which 
may have been mistaken, but is, at any rate, 
not now reversible, made ourselves responsible. 
Otherwise, I believe the honour of our country 
will contract a stain which we shall not be able 
to obliterate, and the whole Christian conscience 
of the country will be outraged and alienated.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


CHARLES GORE, 
Edinburgh, October 26. 
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Revolutionary truth that “no one who really loves God 
can acquiesce in things as they are.” 

Charles Gore is a preacher, and, although not is 
eloquent as Dr. Liddon, has more of the fire of the 
prophet than ever glowed in the discourses of the 
He is as potent a force for 


the rationalising of Chris'- 
ianity as Dean Stanley, 
and he possesses as much 
of the enthusiasm of 
humanity as that whic) 
animated Dr. Creighton. 
He is the most notabl:, 
the most promising, and 
the most distinguished of 
all living Churchmen. 

He is, therefore, altc- 
gether too good a man to 
be doomed to be a bishop 
—even a Bishop of Bi: 
mingham. Bishops, to 


quote Canon Liddon’s oft- 


quoted remark, are great 
overgrown, overworked 
clerks. With so much 
administrative work to do 
in their dioceses they have 
no time left to think about 
the Church. Canon Gore 
himself has told us that :- 
One chief function of the 
bishops was to be conservative, 
to maintain unity, to hold 
things together ; a bishop was 
not to be a pioneer, but he was 
to aim at allowing as much 
freedom of development in all 
directions as was consistent 
with unity, continuous tradi- 
tion, and the facts of the 
immediate past. It was right 
for new movements to be 
checked, restrained, tested, 
proved. <A bishop’s function 
was to be a moderator. 
And, therefore, Canon Gore 
is almost the very last man 
in the whole world who 
ought to have been made a 


ment by which Lord Salisbury sent Canon Gore to be 
Bishop of Birmingham. 

The new Bishop is a man of distinction. He is a High 
Churchman who dares to be Broad. He is a Radical, 
Socialist Revolutionary pillar of the Constitution as estab- 
lished in Church and State. He is aa Anglican and yet an 
Englishman, therein differing from many Anglicans who 
are Anglicans and not Englishmen, seeing that they 
regard all non-Anglican Englishmen as aliens from the 
Commonwealth of England. He will soon be a Lord 
Spiritual of the Establishment, which has ever been a 
horrible dead weight in the scale against all that makes 
for Liberal progress. But he is one of the few men who 
have had the courage to proclaim” aloud the great 


bishop. Pegasus in the shafts of one of Carter Paterson’s 
drays is a sorry spectacle. Why should Canon Gore be 
summoned from the discharge of his prophetic mission 
to undertake the administration of the diocese of Wor- 
cester? Is this not in very truth that leaving of the 
Word of God for the serving of tables which led to 
the institution of the Diaconate ? 

Just contemplate for a moment what it means, and 
then think of the pity of it. Here is a huge sluggish mass 
of ecclesiastical machinery which is perishing for lack of 
driving-force. In the Church there are a few—a very 
few—men who can get up steam. There are thousands 
who can oil the wheels and polish the brasses or slow 
down the speed. One of the few, conspicuous indeed as 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


the most potent of the few thinkers, idealists, and prophets, 
stands Charles Gore. And upon him falls the extin- 
guisher of the mitre, and for the rest of his natural life he 
must apply himself, not to the generation of new forces for 
which he is clearly marked out by pre-eminent spiritual 
and intellectual gifts above all his fellows, but to the 
checking, moderating and restraining duties for which he 
has no special aptitude. The chief function of a bishop 
must be, as he says, to be conservative. But the chief 
glory of Charles Gore was that he was essentially 
revolutionary. 

Possibly he is so thoroughbred a revolutionary that he 
may even revolutionise the traditions of the Episcopate. 
But— 

As bees on flowers alighting cease to hum, 
So, settling down in office, Whigs are dumb. 


And there is no more effective method of stifling the 
Reformer than by making him a bishop. It remains 
to be seen whether Lord Salisbury has spiked the 
Canon of the Church militant by offering hima Bishopric. 
We all hope that it will not be so. But if it is not to be 
so, the first duty of the new bishop must be to insist 
upon the appointment of a suffragan, if not of more than 
one. Otherwise Charles Gore will be a lost force for the 
cause of which he has until now been the most faithful 
and intrepid champion. 

It may be promotion to take John the Baptist and 
array him with the breastplate of Caiaphas, but he would 
have preferred the swift axe of the headsman which was 
set in motion by the mother of Herodias. 

Such at least is one view of Canon Gore’s elevation to 
the Episcopate. There is another view which probably is 
that which overcame his natural reluctance to become a 
bishop. It is that while he recognises the judicial 
character of a bishop, which is shown by his retirement 
from the English Church Union, he believes that it is 
not impossible to combine with the judicial and 
moderating function of a bishop the duties of spiritual 
and social leadership. Bishops, in times past, have 
exercised the prophetic function, and what has been 
may be again. The utterances of a bishop attract more 
attention than the sermons of a canon, and, as Charles 
Gore was called to the post without having sought it, he 
may trust that grace will be given him to escape the 
soul-deadening influence of high administrative office. 


HOW HE WILL BE TEMPTED OF THE DEVIL. 


But he will need a special measure of grace resolutely 
to turn a deaf ear to many of the appeals which will be 
made to him to discharge the ‘conventional duties of a 
bishop. There is no prayer which he will need to pray 
more earnestly every morning than to be guided as to 
which of his duties he can most severely neglect. The 
most clamant and persistent appeals, which, indeed, are 
almost automatic or atmospheric in their pressure, are 
those which he will need most grace to resist. The 
higher duties which he owes to the Church and to the 
State will otherwise certainly be crowded out, because 
they have no representatives who will insist by letter, 
memorial, or deputation upon being attended to. The great 
temptation of the devil which will assail him, as it assails 
all men of such capacity, is to endeavour to fulfil the 
duty of being the necessary cog in a great administrative 
machine, and at the same time to be spiritual overseer 
and prophet of the Living God. At first, no doubt, like 
others who have gone before him, he will try to be both ; 
and if he does he will kill himself, as Bishop Creighton 
did, and died accordingly. What is.to be hoped is that 
Charles Gore will put the greater duty first, and seek 
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first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
trust that other people—suffragans and the like—will 
suffice for keeping the machine going. 

A REVOLUTIONARY BISHOP. 

The new bishop will not have a seat in the House of 
Lords for some years to come. But it will come in time, 
and there is a great redemptive work urgently needed 
to hand if the 7é/e of bishop as legislator is to be 
vindicated in the public estimation. It is not too much 
to say that in the opinion of the majogity of English 
people—perhaps the majority of Church people—the 
bishops, regarded as legislators, have not been a great 
success. As a whole they have been worse than useless. 
Once or twice perhaps, last century, a bishop has made a 
speech in the House of Lords that may be put to the credit 
side of the lawn-sleeved legislators. But, considering their 
opportunities and the nature of their professions, I doubt 
very much whether even Canon Gore himself would not 
admit that they had miserably failed to fulfil expectations. 
Think of it! Here are right reverend fathers in God, 
believing themselves to be in a peculiar manner the heirs 
of the Apostles, officially set apart to champion the prin- 
ciples of Christianity in the House of Lords. They are 
briefed to defend the cause of the Nazarene in the 
Imperial Parliament. All other members of Lords and 
Commons represent secular interests; they are a! 
ostensibly, representatives of the world, and not a few <i 
them have every credential for representing the flesh ind 
the devil. But taking a broad historical survey of the 
great causes which, after many years of storm and 
struggle, have ultimately triumphed, with good results 
for the happiness of mankind, how many of them owe 
any gratitude to the bench of Bishops? Is it not only 
too true that the cause of righteousness, of liberty, and 
of progress, instead of finding its .nost faithful and 
unwearying champions among the Bishops, has had 
mournfully to regard the gentlemen in lawn sleeves rather 
as its foes than its friends? The men who in Parliament 
have compelled the nation to recognise the supreme obliga- 
tion of the moral law have not been the representatives 
of the Church ; they have been the representatives of the 
world. John Bright and Lord Shaftesbury did more for 
the cause of humanity and of national righteousness than 
all the bishops who ever sat in the House of Lords. 
If Canon Gore, as Bishop of Worcester, will use his seat 
in the House of Lords—when he gets it—as he used the 
pulpit of the Abbey, he will do something to reconcile 
our democracy to the presence of Lords Spiritual in the 
Imperial Parliament. There is plenty of room for two 
such bishops in the House of Lords, and we earnestly 
hope that the new Bishop of Worcester may be such a 
worthy colleague of the Bishop of Hereford. 

II—WHAT HE BELIEVES. 

Supposing that Bishop Gore is faithful, as a spiritual 
Peer, to the doctrines which he enforced with so much 
zeal and eloquence when he was only Canon of West- 
minster, we shall see for the first time a Radical, 
Revolutionary, and Socialist member of the House of 
Lords.. The first fundamental principle which he 
should assert in the House of Lords is that which he 
enunciated when he preached at the Church of the Holy 
Redeemer in Clerkenwell, last December. On that 
occasion he declared that if Christian people really 
thought about God, if they directed all their faculties to 
know and really love God, they would turn the world 
upside down rather than acquiesce in the world as it is 
at present. That is the true watchword of the Radical 








Revolutionist. The note of the House of Lords is that of 
acquiescence in things as they are. The note of the 
Revolutionist is that things as they are are so bad that no 
man who really loves his Maker can acquiesce in them, 
but must at any cost upset them. “If we really love 
God,” said the Canon, “ we cannot acquiesce in things as 
they are. The great fault of people in general is that 
they are too acquiescing, and a great deal too resigned in 
a most unchristian sense.” 
RELIGION AND REVOLUTION. 


This is the true spirit of the religious revolutionist, and 
Jesus of Nazareth was the most revolutionary teacher 
that the world has ever seen. Henry Ward Beecher 
once declared that it was difficult to conceive the extent 
of the revolution which 
would be brought about if 
people really endeavoured 
to fulfil honestly the petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘ Thy 
will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.” “If,” said 
he, “that petition were 
granted it would have a 
simply devastating effect 
upon many things which 
exist and flourish in our 


midst. Imagine the effect 
of that prayer being 


answered. A brewer or 
a publican utters the prayer, 
* Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.’ The 
answer to that prayer 
would be like a cannon 
ball passing right through 
whole rows of dens of in- 
iquity in which human 
beings are besotted with 
drunkenness and_ ruined 
with debauchery.” 

CONSERVATISM ANTI- 

CHRISTIAN, 

And what is true about 
the low gambling-hell and 
drinking-den is true about 
a great many other insti- 
tutions in Society. The 
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that man. It is downright blasphemy if we so misuse the 
doctrine of resignation to what was truly God’s will as to 
be resigned to what was absolutely contrary to His will.” 
It would be'a refreshing novelty to hear this doctrine 
enunciated by a speaker in lawn sleeves in the House of 
Lords. 

AGAINST WAR FOR VENGEANCE. 


On the one question which for the last two years has 
absorbed public attention—the War in South Africa 
Canon Gore has spoken in terms which it is well to recall 
to-day. He is one of the very few clerics who, when the 
Metropolis was ringing with cries for the avenging of 
Majuba, ventured to remind the public that a war entered 
into for purposes of vengeance was a war that could not 
hope for the blessing of 
the Almighty. Canon Gore 
never took up the position 
of a peace - at - any - price 
man. He has never con- 
demned an appeal to the 
sword. On the contrary, 
in his support of the 
Armenian agitation he 
went very far in the 
opposite direction. But 
he has always recognised 
that if war is not the most 
imperative of duties, it is 
the most horrible of all 
crimes, and he bore un- 
flinching testimony to the 
fact that the spirit in which 
this war was entered upon 
by the masses of his 
countrymen was diametri- 
cally opposed to the 
principles of Christianity. 
Preaching in Westminster 
on August 20th, 1899, he 
referred to the leading 
articles which had been 
appearing in our news- 
papers as showing the ex- 
istence of this evil spirit, 
and he said :— 


It was a spirit which cried 
for vengeance for Majuba 








ordinary Conservative 
rallies instinctively to the 
support of every established 
institution and every vested 
interest, merely ‘because 
it is an established institution or a-vested interest 
protected by law; but the true prophet and reformer 
regards the fact that an evil institution is _pro- 
tected by law, not as a reason for defending it, but 
an additional summons to destroy it. “Shall the 
throne of iniquity have fellowship with thee which 
frameth mischief by statute?” asked the Psalmist ; 
a question which must sound little short of rank blas- 
phemy in the ears of many conventionally good people 
who appear to imayine that what is legal must neces- 
sarily be right, whereas what is legal is often most 
infernally wrong. Again, to quote from Canon Gore, 
“We put a man under conditions of life in which 
it is impossible for him to live, and then we say it 
hath pleased God to do such and such things, whereas 
in fact it was Society, as at present constituted, that killed 
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of Worcester. 


Hill, and for other defeats 
which the tough race who 
governed the Transvaal had 
inflicted on us, It was a 
spirit which breathed the lust 
of domination, and cried for war at any cost. There 
was a fundamental wilfulness, a refusal to ask with sincerity 
what in a matter touching our pride was really righteousness 
and mercy. Here, as always, came delusion, The high name 
of patriotism and the associations which covered our moral 
responsibility were invoked to spur us the way we should not 
go. First the wilfulness, then the delusion, and the lying spirit 
in the mouth of prophets, from the prevalence of which might 
God deliver us. 
HIS REBUKE OF THE LYING SPIRIT. 

He was preaching from the two texts :—“ The Lord 
hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of these thy prophets,” 
and “ They receive not the love of the truth, and for this 
cause God sendeth them a strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lie, that they might be judged that believe 
not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness,” It 
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would have been difficult to select two texts more 
accurately descriptive of the situation. 

“ Wilfulness,” said the Canon, “begat delusion, and 
delusion was not preparation for judgment.” Of the 
delusion there can be no question, seeing that no Minister 
now opens his mouth without admitting that on one 
point or another he was deluded as to the facts of the 
case with which he had to deal. That that delusion 
has brought forth judgment is equally indisputable ; but 
even Canon Gore had little idea of the severity of the 
judgment which we were preparing to bring down upon 
our heads when we entered with a light heart upon the 
war which has smitten us, and which will continue to 
smite. 

HIS LESSON FROM OUR DEFEATS. 

In the dark days of December, 1899, when the three- 
fold defeats of Stormberg, Magersfontein, and Colenso 
had humbled our pride, he asked who could doubt that 
the situation had a lesson, plain and unmistakable, of 


’ Divine warning and rebuke to our easy-going insolence 


and pride, which long-continued and _ uninterrupted 
prosperity breeds in nations. “If the songs, if the tone 
of so many newspapers, if the talk we have heard day 
after day in the streets and railway carriages reflect the 
tone of the nation at all, then there was at the outset of 
the war an utter disregard of all those humbling and 
sobering conditions which should characterise any 
religious mind. We look back now with bewilderment 
as to what England was engaging in, a delusion as to 
our own strength, and delusion as to the forces arrayed 
against us. The reverse was God’s warning and rebuke, 
which called for national humiliation and national 
penance for our many sins and arrogance.” 

Canon Gore is not misled by the specious sophistry 
which leads some preachers, like Mr. Price Hughes, to 
regard the fact that England has a great providential 
mission as equivalent to an assertion of the duty to 
support the English Government by whatever means it 
endeavours to extend itsdominion. “Some think,” said 
Canon Gore, “that imperial races have a_ peculiar 
religion of their own. This is based upon a misappre- 
hension of the meaning of the Christian religion. It is 
cynicism.” 

AGAINST ASCENDENCY AND “ SIDE.” 

No one has more energetically repudiated the doctrine 
of ascendency, under whatever disguise it presents itself. 
He has ever asserted that the distinguishing difference 
which marks out Christianity from the other religions of 
mankind is its repudiation of aristocratic distinctions 
of intellect. Nothing in Church history strikes him more 
than the belief in this principle—work for the equality 
of all men before Christ. “We are bid,” he says, 
“teach the same truth. We reiterate it again and again, 
both for the educated here and the uneducated in Central 
Africa. The great danger of our time is exclusiveness.” 

But although Bishop Gore believes in democracy and 
asserts the principle of equality, he is no blind optimist, 
nor does he hesitate to face the fact that there is much 
to disappoint and discourage us in the modern develop- 
ments. Instead of progress, he sees in many cases re- 
trogression. After half a century of reform, for instance, 
he thinks it is impossible to say that there is a deeper or 
wider thirst for knowledge in our public schools and 
universities than there was at the beginning. 


ON IMPERIALISM WITHOUT MORALITY. 


The sermon which he preached last New Year’s Eve 
at Westminster Abbey was full of melancholy warning 


as to the hollowness of much that is called modern 
progress. The nineteenth century, he admitted, was 
closing with a widespread sense of disappointment and 
anxiety among many of those who cared most for 
righteousness and truth in the world. Our literature 
was singularly without the quality of inspiration. There 
was no prophet for the people. In all departments of 
life there was fa lack of conspicuously leading men. 
There was a great diffusion of popular education, but it 
was doubtful whether it had promoted thought, or char- 
acter, or skilfulness. Lack of intelligence, lack of 
belief in study, absorption in sport, were the prevailing 
hindrances among the young. The visions of peace 
which fascinated the minds of men in the middle of the 
century had retired out of view. The grinding of mere 
commercial competition did not seem to be obviously 
better for mankind than military strife. The masses, 
when emancipated, had shown themselves very much 
like sheep, and had displayed little sign of taking them- 
selves seriously... The cry of Empire was dominant; but 
Imperialism, as it existed, could not afford much 
satisfaction to anyone who believed that righteousness 
alone exalteth a nation. Jt was poor in moral quality, 
and appeared, behind only too thin a veil, as the worship 
of our unregenerate British selves without morality or 
fear of God. The religious movements appeared to be 
a little worn out, and the bulk of the population remained 
stolidly indifferent, while the supply of workers was more 
and more manifestly inadequate. 


HOPE ROOTED IN DESPONDENCY. 


Nevertheless, despite this somewhat gloomy outlook, 
he is full of hope and confidence. “We are nearly,” he 
says, “ on the eve of a fresh understanding of Christianity. 
The old Bible is being read afresh with a new power, as 
if it were a new book. If there is for the moment silence, 
it may be it was only the hush before the wind of the 
Divine Spirit blew.” 

Even the lack of any strong moral impulse in literature, 
philosophy and politics encourages him by the reflection 
that the lack of rival enthusiasms may constitute the 
moral opportunity of the Church. The field is open to 
her now, without a considerable rival, to appeal to every 
man’s conscience. His hope lies in the presentation of 
the divine ideal of the Church as the household of God, 
based upon principles which lie at the root of modern 
social democracy. The Church, according to its original 
constitution, was the embodiment of the ideal of properly 
representative government under equal divine laws. 
This also was the aspiration of the popular movement of 
the century. 

CHRISTIANITY DEMOCRATIC, 


The very same ideas which give the impetus to 
the democratic movement of our time lie at the heart 
of the Christian religion. These principles he defines 
as follows :— 

First—that God is no respecter of persons, 

Secondly-——that all men should, as far as possible, have 
an equal opportunity of making the best of themselves. 

Thirdly—that wealth is a trust rather than a right. 

Fourthly—that every man is his brother’s keeper. 

The whole conception of the Pauline idea of Christian 
life was founded upon the Church being a brotherhood. 
Again and again he reverts to this fundamental idea, and 
he makes it abundantly plain that he would very much 
rather have a Church of a few real followers of the 
Crucified, who lived lives of self-sacrifice and discipline, 
than that all men should become merely nominal 








Christians. This principle of brotherhood he applies 
unhesitatingly to the world of economics. 


CO-OPERATION THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


What is needed, he declares, is the substitution of the 
principle of co-operation for that of competition. The 
following passage from a sermon which he preached 
in Westminster Abbey four years ago is a model of 
plain speaking. “‘ Why,” he asked, “is it so difficult for 
commerce to be conducted on honest principles?” and 
replied to his own question by saying that it was 
“ because customers were so selfish” :— 

People would not order their clothes, for example, in time, 
and consequently sempstresses were worked to death. If only all 
communicants would take a solemn oath not to order things in 
a hurry or buy below the market value, untold good would 
result. In country towns much benefit had arisen where the 
Christian Social Union had induced people only to shop where 
areasonable rate of wage was given. In London it was more 
difficult to arrange; but if they would only look on it as a 
primary duty, like saying their prayers, reading their Bibles, or 
being communicants, to order their clothes in good time and pay 
a fair price for them, the condition of*the poor and oppressed 
would be greatly benefited. 


Again and again he has assailed in burning words the 
widespread rule of bribery, corruption, and dishonesty as 
exhibited in the campaigns which flourish in the heart of 
a-nation that owned to worship of Christ. Preaching 
twelve months ago at Marylebone Road, from the text 
“‘ Now it. is high time to awake out of sleep,” he asserted 
that it was a duty which every man owed to all other 
people to take care that they had an opportunity of 
making the best of themselves. In the sight of God each 
one of the others is of as much value as ourselves. To 
be neutral or indifferent to the well-being of others was 
to do them harm. 


SACRAMENTS VERSUS LEAD-POISONING. 


Then he went on to illustrate his doctrine by a 
reference to the lead-poisoning which prevails in the 
Potteries :-— 


There was nothing, said the Canon, like a particular applica- 
tion, and he would take the case of the use of lead in making 
glaze for pottery. Lead injured or destroyed the life of the 
worker. Now, it had been proved that pottery could be glazed 
without this dangerous lead. There was at present at Mort- 
lock’s, in Oxford Street, an exhibition of pottery made without 
lead ; let his hearers go to it, and they would see for themselves 
that it was just as good as if lead had been used. It lay with 
the buyers of pottery to make the shopkeepers understand that 
they chose to have that which was innocuous in the making. 
There had been a difficulty in getting it in sufficiently small 
quantity, because though it had been made to the order of 
Government offices, the School Board, and other bodies, it had 
not come into the retail trade. The success of the enterprise 
depended on the amount which the public would take ; and it 
required only a little effort on the part of the Christian com- 
munity, by insisting on leadless glaze, to cause the market to be 
flooded with it. Let them do this, because it was harmless to 
the workers. No amount of elaborate observance of Sacraments 
could be worth a snap of the finger if they dispensed with the 
law of love. 


A fine doctrine that last, and all the more important 
because it was uttered in the pulpit of a church which 
paid excessive attention to the importance of sacramental 
observances. The “ snap-of-the-finger ” worthlessness of 


Sacraments, if the communicants do not insist upon lead- 
less glaze, is a good doctrine, and one which it is to be 
hoped the bishop will insist upon in every part of his new 
diocese.- ?, 
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SOUND ON ESSENTIALS. 


Bishop Gore has always been very sound upon all 
women questions, excepting one. He thinks that in his 
own Case it is good for a man to be alone, and he will be 
a celibate bishop. But on all questions relating to 
woman he has been a great deal better than most of the 
married clergy. In his somewhat gloomy survey of the 
results of modern education, he said that what gave him 
most encouragement in the religious aspect of education 
was the fact that the benefits of knowledge had been 
opened so widely for women by the side of men. In all 
questions of morals he has been stern and unflinching, 
and has refused to follow many of his reverend brethren 
in holding a candle to the devil in the shape of the 
advocacy ‘of State-regulated vice. 

He has also been an energetic advocate of temperanc: 
reform, and has done his best to rouse the constience of 


the community to the intensity and continual growth of 


the problem presented by a constantly increasing crowd 
ing of the poor into dwellings whose conditions rendered 
Christianity or morality well-nigh impossible. 


HIS ZEAL FOR ARMENIA. 


It was in connection with the Armenian agitation that 
Canon Gore took, perhaps, the most conspicuous part in 
contemporary politics. His fiery denunciations of the 
divisions which paralysed Christendom are still remem 
bered by many. He showed himself a worthy successor 
of Canon Liddon in his vehement denunciation of the 
“blasting tyranny of the Turk.” In Westminster, in 


1899, he spoke with a bitter sarcasm of the failure of 


Europe to fulfil its pledges to the Armenians. After 
recalling what was done at the Congress of Berlin, he 
said :— 

Years rolled on, and six or seven years ago Englishmen begat 
to be horrified by stories of slaughter among the Armenians. A 
little while later the advices were confirmed in an official Blue 
Book. These unhappy people were being harried, persecuted, 
robbed, murdered in their mountain homes, and butchered by 
thousands in the streets of Constantinople, and Europe, pledged 
though it was to their protection, was passively looking on, not 
because it had not strength to interfere, for each nation was 
armed to the teeth, but because the name of United Christendom 
had come to mean nothing, and the nations, jealous one of the 
other, sat paralysed in their omnipotence. We asked in 
bitterness what was the good of talking about the bond or the 
name of Christ. 

ON EVOLUTION. 

On the question of the relation of science and religion, 
Canon Gore has ever been frank even to an extent which 
shocked many of the older school. His bold acceptance 
of many of the conclusions of the Higher Criticism brought 
down upon his head a storm of indignation from High 
Churchmen of the old school like Archdeacon Denison ; 
but he has ever stood to his guns. So far from 
deploring or denouncing, as many of the clergy have 
done, the doctrine of evolution, he rather welcomed it as 
tending to bring the Church to a truer view of its own 
evolution. He was a great friend of Romanes, and he 
held that so far from theology being hostile to evolution, 
evolution had really taken hold of theology with a grasp 
that could not be shaken off. It had, for instance, given 
them a habit of profoundly. thinking about their state 
after death, for, whatever might be the life after death, it 
would only be the natural outcome of what we-are here. 


A WORD TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Canon Gore is not much of a courtier, and even when 
he paid his eloquent tribute to the memory of the Queen 
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he seized the opportunity of saying a seasonable word to 
her successor :— 

The memory of the Queen should be a tonic to all who 
survived her.. Her example especially was full of responsibility 
and encouragement to him whom we now knew as Edward 
VII. For him they prayed .to-day that he might have grace to 
cause the name of Edward to smell as sweetly in the nostrils of 
his people as did the name of Edward the Confessor long ago, 
and that he might have more wisdom than Edward the,Con- 
fessor in choosing his instruments ; and for Queen Alexandra, 
who had dwelt so long in the affections of the British people, 
they prayed that she might at all times support and comfort the 
King in his difficult duties. 


II—THE MAN AND HIS CAREER. 


Charles Gore was born at the beginning of the Crimean 
War, of a well-known old Whig family, his father being 
in official service, first in Ireland and afterwards in 
London, in the Woods and Forests Department for many 
years. His mother, who still lives, was also of the same 
political connection. But there was nothing on either 
side of the family to suggest to their youngest son the 
line which he afterwards adopted. 

CONVERSION. 

He very soon began to give proof of his capacity. 
“Converted,” in a religious sense, before he went to 
Harrow, he impressed his schoolmates and his masters 
with a sense of his exceeding conscientiousness. Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell, writing on the subject in the P2/o¢t of 
November 16, says :— 

Charles Gore was the most conscientious boy I ever knew. 
His whole soul was absorbed in the idea of duty, and he 
expressed it in a life without fault or flaw. He played his 
games as conscientiously as he learned his lessons ; and prepared 
fora debate as carefully as for an examination. He took the 
most systematic advantage of every moral and _ intellectual 
opportunity which the school afforded : and I think it might be 
said of him with almost literal truth that he never wasted an 
hour. 

The popular impression that he was converted as the 
result of a High Church Revival is incorrect. Mr. 
Russell assures me that the decisive change which led 
him to become a full-fledged Catholic before he was 
seventeen occurred prior to his entering Harrow. In 
those early days, his one unswerving ambition was to 
take Holy Orders. This was the more remarkable because 
the religion of the Gore family was not one of passionate 
enthusiasm. It was somewhat Laodicean and Erastian, 
after the Whig tradition, but Charles Gore surrendered 
himself body and soul to the fascination of the Catholic 
movement. He was one of the succession of Harrow 
boys who have always been communicants at the early 
celebration at the Parish Church. In his holidays he 
was an enthusiastic worshipper at St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
and St. Michael’s, Shoreditch. Young Gore became a 
devoted Catholic Anglican of the straitest type, and so 
deep was the impression that when he went to Balliol he 
was noted and rather wondered at as the one Balliol 
scholar who was fervently religious and punctilious in 
his devotions. 

HIS LIFE AT HARROW. 

He was from the first an industrious student. Mr. 
Russell, who was his schoolmate, says :— 

In 1869 Dr. Butler is already beginning to talk of Charles 
Gore as ‘one of our most promising scholars.” But he is not 
a scholar only. He plays cricket well, and all other games at 
least tolerably. He takes long walks and talks incessantly of 
everything in Heaven and Earth. He edits the school-magazine 
with a skill which elicits an unexpected compliment from Mr. 
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Ruskin. His performance of the Wall in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream remains even to this day a classical triumph of 
the Harrovian stage. He is intensely interested in politics, and 
a shining light of the Debating Society. I look back to 
contemporary records and find that in 1870 Charles Gore spoke 
against the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, and in favour of the 
abolition of University Tests. He supported me in declaring 
that ‘‘ A Hereditary Legislative Body is a mistake,” and, amid 
the horrors of the Commune, he and I persuaded three of our 
schoolfellows to affirm that ‘‘a Republic is the best form of 
Government.” 

Two years later Gore was the best scholar and most 
distinguished boy in the school, dividing all the classical prizes 
with his friend Marsham Argles. At seventeen he had won the 
Balliol Scholarship, overawing the examiners, as we were told, 
by an essay on Cosmopolitanism. The ruling traits of his 
character were already formed. In the first place, he was 
already a teacher and a leader. He took no opinions on trust 
or at second hand ; but formed his own beliefs, and held them 
tenaciously, and enforced them vigorously. He was pre- 
eminently a teacher of duty. 

AT OXFORD: HIS BENT TOWARDS ASCETICISM. 

There was, however, nothing showy about him, and 
although his success as a scholar, both at Harrow and 
at Balliol, compelled the respect of his fellows, it does 
not appear that he ever exercised any particular influence 
upon the undergraduates with{whom he associated. He 
Was quiet, unostentatious, not unpopular, but in no sense 
a leader at College. Among his fellow-students Mr. 
Asquith was one of the most distinguished, but although 
they met in classes, from a religious point of view they 
were as far apart as the poles. Gore took a fellowship 
and acquired a sufficient reputation both for personal 
piety and for sound scholarship to cause him to be 
appointed examining chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. 

FROM CUDDESDON TO PUSEY HOUSE. 

There he remained for some time, and was transferred 
to Cuddesdon, where for the first time he began to 
develop that power of personal influence over young men 
which he has never lost. He was a great reader, and 
always ready to share the fruits of his studies with those 
with whom he was associated. 

So signal was the success which attended him at 
Cuddesdon that after some years it was recognised, 
when Pusey House was founded, that he was the best 
man to place at itshead. At Pusey House the magnetism 
of his personality was more manifest than ever. It was 
with the greatest reluctance he had returned to Oxford, 
but once there he threw himself heart and scul into the 
work, and people began already to talk about him as the 
successor of Canon Liddon. But he was a very different 
man. Nothing could be more simple and plain than his 
method of preaching and speaking. He spoke as one 
who had firm convictions and whose feet rested upon a 
rock of tle solidity of which he had no more doubt than 
he had of the existence of the solar system. At the 
same time, he recognised that it was no use attempting 
to deal with the conclusions of the Higher Criticism from 
the old standard of a conventional orthodoxy. Charles 
Gore, like most of those with whom he was associated, 
had been brought up under the influence of Mr. T. H. 
Green ; they knew what criticism was, and they set to 
work to deal with the various difficulties and perplexities 
which beset the path of the believer from a standpoint 
which was at least common ground both to the assail- 
ants and defenders of theeauthority of the scribes. 

THE GENESIS OF “ LUX MUNDI.” 

He spent some vears busily and usefully employed at 

Pusey House. While still Head he and his fellows met 
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at No. 1, Amen Corner, to survey their work at Pusey 
House, and to sum up the conclusions at which they had 
arrived and the position which they considered they had 
established. Each of the members wrote an essay which 
he read over and criticised, and adjourned for further 
consideration. But when the essays were read, it was 
discovered that no one had dealt with the subject of 
Inspiration. The meeting was adjourned, and it was 
decided to go over the essays again and complete them 
by Charles Gore’s paper on Inspiration. This essay, 
when it was read to the little company of fellow-workers, 
did not excite much discussion. It seemed to them a 
simple and clear statement of the ideas which had formed 
what might be called the very atmosphere of Pusey 
House during his residence. It was added to the other 
essays, the whole of which were published eleven years 
ago in the volume entitled “ Lux Mundi.” 
THE CONSEQUENT HUBBUB. 

The commotion which that essay, and its footnote, 
occasioned is remembered to this day. : Among the more 
orthodox High Churchmen, like Canon Liddon and 
Archdeacon Denison, the book seemed to be like, not the 
Light of the World, but a lurid ray from Tophet. Canon 

-Liddon, who was then nearing his end, spent his last 
days in expressing, with even more than his accustomed 
fervour, his dismay and indignation at what seemed to 
hima surrender of the Ark of the Covenant to the hands 
of the unbeliever. Archdeacon Denison roundly denounced 
it in the papers, and a fierce polemic ensued. Itisa 
curious illustration of the difference of standpoint between 
this work when first written at Pusey House and the 
outside world, that Charles Gore’s essay on Inspiration, 
which had passed almost unnoticed after discussion in 
the small conclave of fellow-workers, became the central 
point round which the controversy raged. The 
memory of the polemic still lingers in the mind, 
but the position taken up by Canon Gore has been 
practically accepted as quite compatible with the 
Catholic Faith delivered to the saints. 


THE NEW BLEND—THE BROAD HIGH CHURCHMAN, 


It sounded the distinctive note which differentiated the 
Broad Churchman of Dean Stanley’s school from what 
may be called the Broad Church school of which Canon 
Gore was the most conspicuous representative. Canon 
Gore had made admissions and accepted principles which 
were quite as advanced as those for advocating which 
Bishop Colenso and Dean Stanley had been pilloried. But 
Broad Churchmen, as a rule, did not combine with their 
rationalism any fervent faith. in the distinctive Christian 
dogma. It was this combination of intrepid determina- 
tion to defend to the uttermost the essential dogma of 
the Christian Church with the rationalistic treatment of 
quéstions raised by modern criticism which was a novelty 

‘in England. To be a Broad Churchman led the public 
to understand that the acceptance of the results of 
modern criticism carried with it as a natural, and even 
necessary, corollary an easy-going indifference to dogma. 
Canon Gore changed all that by accustoming the public 
to recognise ‘the possibility of combining the broadest 
possible view of all critical questions as to the authorship 
and inspiration of the Bible with a passionate devotion 
to the doctrines of the Church. 

_ A FAITHFUL. COMPANY OF FRIENDS. 

“Tux,” writes to me one of its authors, “was the 
deposit of about fifteen years’ experience as teacher in 
Oxford under a novel situation. We were all brought up 
High Churchmen, more or less, under the philosophical 


influence of T. H. Green of Balliol. We were intimate 
friends. We met every week for prayer together. We 
retired to country vicarages together for a month each 
long vacation, and talked, and read and prayed. IIling- 
worth and Aubrey Moore were more distinctly philoso- 
phers than Gore. Paget, Lock and Ottley were better 
scholars, but Gore was our chief theological expert. We 
still meet every year—the whole gang—at IIlingworth’s 
vicarage, for three or four days together, and talk about. 
most things in heaven and earth.” 


CANON AT WESTMINSTER. 


It was in the midst of the stir created by “ Lux 
Mundi” that Lord Rosebery <ppointed its editor to a 
vacant canonry at Westminster. Canon Gore accepted 
the new post with sincere reluctance. The desire of his 
heart was to undertake pastoral duties, and he sur- 
rendered with a sigh the realisation of his own ideal for 
the wider sphere of influence to which he had been 
called. 

Charles Gore had in his twentieth year joined the 
English Church Union, and had taken steps for the 
formation of a semi-monastic union, whose members main- 
tained a kind of spiritual retreat in Yorkshire, and were 
all vowed to poverty, obedience, and celibacy. These 
vows were not lifelong, but were renewed from time to 
ttme. It was humorously said that their vow of celibacy 
was taken in the morning, and only bound them not to 
get married during that day ; but this was an exaggeration. 


THE COMMUNITY OF THE RESURRECTION. 


As everyone has heard in a vague way of the quasi- 
monastic Community of the Resurrection, it may be as. 
well to introduce here a brief account of its foundation. 
The idea of founding such a community first was 
impressed upon Charles Gore when he was a boy at 
Harrow. He was, and is, naturally an ascetic. One of 
his friends, writing me on the subject, says :— 

Gore’s asceticism is not like that of some, a laborious and 
p?inful effort to conquer nature. He was xaturally ascetic. 
Perhaps the flesh in its modest sense meant less to him than to 
any man I know. He was by nature constitutionally indifferent 
to food, drink, sleep, comfort, ease, prettiness in surroundings, 
and the like ; though he has keen appreciation of beauty on a 
grand scale, as in nature, architecture, and music. His mind was 
first turned towards the idea of the Community which he eventu- 
ally founded by a sermon of Westcott’s. Westcott was then am 
assistant master at Harrow, and when Gore and I were fifteen 
we heard from, him in our school chapel a sermon pleading 
for the revival of asceticism and the Community tife in the 
Church of England, which I think determined Gofe’s ultimate: 
course. 

The Community is a small one, consisting of not more 
than twelve members, with rules of obligation, com- 
munity of goods, and celibacy so long as they continue in 
membership. They are free to leave under certain 
conditjons. The contingency of any of their members 

eing in receipt of the revenue of a bishopric was not 
contemplated when the rules were framed. Round this 
nucleus of twelve are grouped some forty or fifty 
associates, all ministers in holy orders. They take their 
annual retreat at Mirfield. Their practice of spending a 
certain period every year in prayer and meditation with 
others similarly minded is one of the distinctive rules of 
the High Church party. Charles Gore for some years 
past has taken. a very large Clerical Retreat for about 
sixty clergy,at Keble College. It may ‘be: mentioned in 
this connection that he is in great/requést as a father 
confessor, and has high repute as a dealer with the 
spiritual difficulties of his penitents, 
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Gore interpreted his obligations seriously, and when 
he came to Westminster he kept his vows. In_ his 
little rooms in the Cloisters at Westminster he lived 
with two or three other clergymen, in a kind of religious 
brotherhood, living very simply and in community. Every 
Tuesday there was a social gathering at which friends 
of the brotherhood met in social intercourse, a privilege 
which was much appreciated by those admitted to the 
Cloisters. 

HIS FACULTY OF CONCENTRATION, 

On coming to London, Canon Gore put his foot down 
firmly on one matter in a fashion which justifies the hope 
that he will know how to be equally firm in his diocese. 
He resolutely refused to accept the invitations which 
poured in upon him from all parts of London to 
preach in other pulpits than that of the Abbey. 
On very rare occasions, it is true, he consented to 
preach elsewhere, but he recognised the essential fact 
that if he had to do his best work he must 
concentrate on the Abbey. For three months evéry year 
.—to use the phrase of a friend—he preached his heart out 
to the crowded congregations which. always waited upon 
his ministrations. As a preacher he eschewed everything 
that is regarded as distinctive of pulpit oratory. He 
talked simply, earnestly, and to the point, as if he were 
engaged in a serious argument with sensible men. There 
is none of the official style or conventional intonation 
about his discourses. 

IN THE PULPIT. 

There is nothing of what is ordinarily known as 
the popular preacher about him—no show, no side, 
no rhetoric. His preaching in this respect resembles 
his writing. You may search in vain for purple 
patches fn his clear, simple statement of his thought. 
He has the gift, and a very great gift it is in any 
popular teacher, of being able to say the same thing 
over and over again without even feeling that he needs an 
apology for repeating the old message with which he is 
charged. There is no straining after novelty. He is 
always the teacher, a little academic, perhaps, and 
sometimes lacking in passion, but he never fails in 
earnestness and always succeeds in impressing his 
hearers with the fact that he has something to say, some- 
thing which he knows to be an absolute truth, which is 
of such importance that he is intensely anxious that they 
shall recognise it. The tone of authority is never absent 
from his pulpit utterances, for he teaches as one 
having authority and not as the Scribes; but his 
appeal is always made to the reason as well as 
to the consciences of his hearers. His natural in- 
stinct has always been to find common ground to 
argue with those whom he addresses, to appeal to them 
upon principles which they recognise, whereas too often 

anon Liddon—to name the most conspicuous and 
eloquent of his predecessors—seemed to speak from a 
platform which was over the heads of his audienee. The 
note of solitude is always audible.. When he does not feel 
quite sure of his ground he prefers to remain silent. 
This characteristic has led some more vehement and 
confident critics to declare that he is lacking in courage ; 
but no mistake could be greater than to impute to any 
lack of intrepidity this hesitation at coming out strongly 
in support of anything about which he is not absolutely 
certain. 

HIS ATTITUDE ON THE WAR. 

This may be illustrated by the great difference between 
his utterances upon the Armenian question and upon the 
South African War. Upon the unspeakable abomina- 
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tion of Turkish misrule he had no doubt. There he felt 
he was upon absolutely sure ground, and he spoke, both 
from the pulpit and elsewhere, with an unfaltering 
decision and vehemence. Upon the South African War 
he evidently feels less sure of his footing. There are 
certain phases of the war upon which he has no doubt. 
He sees, for instance, as clearly as any one that war ‘for 
vengeance and war entered upon in a spirit of over- 
bearing arrogance is a war absolutely indefensible from 
any Christian standpoint—a war which can only bring in 
its train disaster upon disaster and national humiliation. 
He sees also that the rate at which women and children 
are being done to death in the concentration camps is 
an abomination which no special pleading can justify, 
and upon these points he has spoken out with a clearness 
which left nothing to be desired. But other phases of the 
war perplex him, and on these*points we have never had 
from him that clear leading which the nation needs. If 
he had studied the South African question as closely as 
he had studied questions of social reform, we should 
probably not have to deplore this uncertain sound. 

Bishop Gore has never taken an absorbing interest in 
matters of international policy. His interest centres in 
the condition-of-the-people question, and especially in the 
supreme question of the housing of the poor. 

HIS GENUINE CATHOLICITY, 

One of the most excellent characteristics of the new 
bishop which differentiates him very clearly from many 
conspicuous Anglicans is his broad catholicity of senti- 
ment. Too often Anglicans who call themselves Catholics 
with a capital C are the least catholic of men. As a rule, 
conspicuous High Churchmen are broad enough in their 
sympathies to include in the catholicity of their ecclesias- 
tical fellowship the members of the Greek Orthodox Church 
and of the Roman Catholic Church. But there they stop, 
‘and the more zealous they are to extend the right hand 
of fellowship to Greeks and Romans, the more stern and 
sometimes even rude they are in refusing to -recognise 
their fellowship with Nonconformist fellow-Christians. 
Bishop Gore has nothing of that about him. To him the 
spiritual life is everything, and the true believer whose 
religious life is a reality, enabling him to live in conscious 
communion with his Maker, is a brother Christian with 
whom he stands side by side without any of the arrogant 
spirit which is the bane of so many good men. He has 
addressed a meeting of Nonconformists at Memorial 
Hall; and no Nonconformist who has worked with 
him has ever felt for one moment the existence of that 
invisible ®ut very palpable wall of division which 
separates many Anglicans from all those who do not 
belong to the Anglican communion. 

This is a good qualification for a bishop. In the 
Midlands Bishop Gore Will put on no “ side.” From his 
position he is the natural leader of all good men in all 
good works, and he will miserably falsify the expectations 
which have been based upon his record at Westminster 
if any earnest, spiritually-minded Christian, or any living 
church in the diocese of Worcester, is made to feel that 
they do not belong to the household of faith because 
they have not been baptised and confirmed according to 
the rites of the Church of England. 


BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Canon Gore was one of the few conspicuous English 
Churchmen who took part in the Peace Crusade which 
preceded the meeting of the Hague Conference. He 
preceded me at a meeting at Woolwich, and rendered 
good service by purposely posing for the time being as an 
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aduvocatus diaboli, putting objections to the Imperial 
Rescript in a convenient and handy shape for me to 
demolish them—a service for which I was very grateful, 
for too often during the Crusade I had to wait until after 
I had spoken to hear anything said on the other side, 
which gave me no opportunity of replying to the doubts 
and difficulties which prevented a whole hearted accept- 
ance of the Tsar’s invitation. 

The disappearance of Canon Gore from London is a 
great loss to the Metropolis, a loss which is bitterly 
resented. by some who have found in his sermons a 
robust, argumentative, even combative defence and expo- 
sition of the Christian faith, which is seldom found in the 
pulpits of West End churches. He regards his work in 
London as ended. Henceforth he will concentrate him- 
self in the Midlands. It is expected that he will be the 
last bishop of the undivided diocese of Worcester, for 
the diocese is to be divided, and in place of one Bishop 
of Worcester there will be in future a Bishop of 
Worcester and a Bishop of Birmingham. Should 
this division take place, Bishop Gore will probably 
. be not only the last bishop of the undivided See of 


Worcester, but the first bishop of the new diocese of 
Birmingham. 
“CONDITIO SINE QUA NON.” 

But I will conclude this sketch by saying that whether 
he is Bishop of Worcester or Bishop of Birmingham, the 
only chance that he has of escaping from being a lost 
force in the land is for him resolutely to refuse to dis- 
charge any of the administrative functions which he can, 
by hook or by crook, delegate to a suffragan or a secre- 
tary. If he will equip himself first with a capable and 
energetic suffragan, who by temperament will be constantly 
tempted to assume more and more of his diocesan work ; 
secondly, with a thoroughly efficient secretary who will 
be as nearly as possible his own double ; and thirdly, with 
at least one sympathetic and efficient stenographer, to 
whom he will make it a religious duty to dictate every 
letter except the few which must absolutely be written 
with his own hand, he may be able to preserve for the 
use of the Church and of the nation the rare qualities of 
head and of heart with which he fs endowed. But if he has 
neither suffragan, secretary, nor stenographer, Charles 
Gore is a lost force. 
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THE TOPIG OF THE MONTH. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF ThE NOBEL PRIZES. 


OBEL, the Swede, was a reincarnation of the god 
Thor. Of all the heroes of Asgard, Thor is the 
most popular. Odin is a good second, Freya a 

good third ; but Thor with his Thunder-hammer is the 
popular hero of Norse mythology. There is something 
which appeals irresistibly to the mind of all Northern 
races in the story of that splendid incarnation of strength, 


who, with his hammer, forged his way througa 
mountains, and against 


whom the giants of Jotun- 
heim contended in vain. 
Since these ancient days 
of which the Eddas speak 
there has arisen no such 
veritable reincarnation of 
Thor as the Swede who 
brought Mjollnir back from 
the morasses in which it 
had been hidden so long 
by envious dwarfs or 
timorous giants, in order 
that it might be used for 
the service of the sons of 
men. For long centuries 
that hammer had_ been 
hidden, and no man could 
find its hiding-place. But 
last century the genius of 
Nobel recovered the weapon 
of civilisation and restored 
it to the service of man- 
kind. We do not call it 
the Mjollnir any more. We 
call it Dynamite, a material 
which has more than 
realised in our time all the 
fabled “exploits of the 
Thunder-hammer of Thor. 
But as the fierce, red- 
bearded Scandinavian 
Mars, with his thunder- 
hammer, has given place 
to that beneficent and 
divine force which men call 
electricity, no longer strik- 
ing térror into the hearts 


‘of men by the devastat- 


ing thunderbolt, but diffus- 

ing mild radiance through innumerable lamps, so Nobel, 
the Dynamite King, has undergone an apotheosis, and 
this month the world has been summoned to witness his 
first appearance in his new 7é/e. The award of the 
Nobel prizes at Stockholm and Christiania, which is to 
take place on the roth of this month, has attracted to 
Nobel the admiring interest of the world. 

Alfred Bernard Nobel, the man who left a fortune of 
nearly two millions sterling in order to reward those who 
have rendered most-service to their fellow-creatures, was 
born at Stockholm on October 21, 1833. His father, 
Emmanuel.Nobel, was a man of considerable eminence 
in his own day. Emmanuel Nobel was the founder of 
the Nobel firm. He was a man of great industry and 
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talent, who, after being educated as an architect and 
appointed professor of geometry when only twenty- 
six, failed to find the true bent for his genius until some 
years later, when he established himself at St. Petersburg, 
undertook the manufacture of torpedoes, and established 
great engineering and shipbuilding works. There he 
prospered for nearly twenty years, until after the Crimean 
War the enfeebled resources of the Russian Government 
no longer afforded him 
sufficient business to make 
it worth his while to remain 
on the Neva. In 1859 he 
left his business to the 
second of his sons, Louis, 
and returned to Stockholm 
with the rest of his family, 
where, with the aid of his 
sons, he betook himself to 
the study and the fabrica- 
tion of explosives. 

Up to that time the 
ordinary black blasting 
powder was the only ex- 
plosive in use either in war 
or in industrial operations. 
Nitro-glycerine had _ been 
discovered many years 
before, in France, but it 
was so extremely dangerous 
that it was practically use- 
less. Between 1861 and 
1862 Emmanuel Nobel 
discovered a method of 
preparing _nitro-glycerine 
which rendered it possible 
to make practical use of 
it. In October, 1863, 
Alfred Nobel, the son, took 
out the first patent for the 
manufacture of an explosive 
composed of nitro-glycerine 
and of ordinary powder. 
In 1864 he took out a 
second patent, but for some 
years the use of nitro-glyce- 
rine was attended by many 
accidents. One of the 
worst of these took place 
in 1868 in Quena Street in Brussels, when the Belgian 
representative of the firm and nine other persons 
were blown to atoms. Four years before a younger 
brother of Alfred, Oscar Emil, then a young man of one 
and twenty, lost his life in an explosion which destroyed 
their factory at Helleneborg, near Stockholm. An ex- 
plosion near Newcastle-on-Tyne, when the Sheriff, Mr. 
Mawson, and several others lost their lives, created a 
great prejudice in England against the use of this high 
explosive, and various proposals were made in many 
countries for prohibiting its use. 

In 1867, however, Alfred Nobel invented dynamite— 
a compound of nitro-glycerine with Kieselgiihr, a very 
finely-powdered siliceous substance, composed of the 
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shells of fossilised infusoria. It had the capacity of 
absorbing three times its weight of nitro-glycerine. From 
being the most dangerous, nitro-glycerine, thus com- 
pounded, became one of the safest of all explosives. It 
could be handled with much less danger than gunpowder, 
and neither damp nor heat had any influence upon it. 
In one or other of its forms it gained almost immediate 
recognition as the long-lost hammer of Thor, and for 
nearly thirty years it has been ceaselessly employed in 
all blasting operations, in tunnelling mountains, in blast- 
ing rocks, and, in short, in doing everything that Thor 
used to do in his contest with the giants of Jétunheim. 
Kieselgiihr contributes nothing to the explosive force of 
dynamite, and Nobel improved upon it by his gelatinous 
nitro-glycerine, which he patented in 1876. Thirteen 
years later he patented ballistite, the first of the high 
explosives which inaugurated the era of the smokeless 
powder that was destined to effect so rapid a revolution 
in the methods of war. 

Some idea of the extent to which dynamite is used in 
modern industry may be gained from the fact that in the 
last ten years of Nobel’s life 12,000 persons were con- 
stantly employed in its manufacture, and that the total 
output was‘valued at very many millions per annum, It 
is very remarkable that in twenty-five years no strike evér 
took place in any of the Nobel factories. 

In the development of this gigantic ‘industry Alfred 
Nobel became a cosmopolitan European. He-lived fora 
long time in Paris, from which at last he was driven to 
San Remo, where ‘he established a great laboratory 
and a villa‘which he called “ my nest,” but which was 
always known as the “ Villa Nobel.” 

He was a-man whose interest .in/science was ‘by no 
means confined’ to the manufacture of explosives. One 
of his discoveries, of which no use has yet been made, 
was the invention of artificial guttapercha, the value of 
which. in these days of motor-cars may rival ‘that ‘of 
dynamite. He also manufactured. cannon, and was, 
associated with his brother in the development of the 
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Bjorkborn: Summer Residence of Alfred Nobel near Bofors. 


petroleum deposits at Baku in the Caucasus. He left the 
development of the petroleum industry chiefly to his 
brother Louis. One of the last things that he did before 
he died was to subscribe half of the sum necessary for 
equipping André on the balloon expedition to the North 
Pole which terminated so disastrously for the intrepid 
explorer. 

Alfred Nobel never married. The unresting energy 
and the incessant activity which compelled him to flit 
hither and thither from Italy to Sweden, and which 
absorbed all his time in the recesses of his laboratory, 
left him no leisure for the pleasures of domesticity. All 
his affections, says Professor Louis Henry, from whose 
paper in the Revue des Questions Scientifiques of last 
April I quote most of these particulars, were concentrated 
upon his mother. She was the idol of her sons, who 
regarded her with the most affectionate: veneration. 
She died in 1889 at the age of eighty-six. - Her son 
Alfred died seven years later at San Remo, at the age of 
sixty-three. 

Alfred was a man of delicateehealth, of retiring dis- 
position, singularly devoid of ostentation or pride. As 
the result of his prodigious success. in the creation of the 
great business which has revolutionised modern industry, 
he acquired a fortune which was estimated on his death at 
45 million francs, :The question of the disposition of.this 
great fortune naturally occupied his attention in the.closing 
years of his life. ‘ Like many childless men (Mr. Rhodes 
included) he entertained very sound views as |to the 
unwisdom of leaving large sums to your relatives. In 
his sixtieth year he found himself with a fortune of close 
upon £2,000;000, of which -he was absolutely frée to dis- 
pose as seemed good in his own eyes, Although a very 
wealthy man, so far as Qld World ideas go, he was a 
pauper compared , with Mr.‘ Carnegie, who’ has _ thirty 
times that sum of money to give: away ini his lifetime ; 
but the burden of distributing 42,000,000 preoccupied the 
attention of Alfred Nobel. 

As one of his executors, M. Sohlman, the engineer, has 
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declared, Nobel strongly disapproved of anyone enjoying 
great wealth without having gone to the trouble of 
acquiring it, “simply because he was his father’s son or 
his uncle’s nephew.” He considered that the result of 
possessing riches without personal labour was to beget 
idleness. ‘‘ Do not reckon upon my possessions,” he said 
to his relations. ‘ After my death they will not go into 
your pockets.” p 

Nobel said to Strehlenert and Hwass shortly before 
his death in 1896 :—“ I am a thorough Social Democrat, 
but with moderation. Experience has taught me that 
great fortunes acquired by inheritance never bring happi- 
ness ; they only tend to dull the faculties. Thus any 
man possessing a large fortune ought not to leave more 
than a small part of it to his heirs, not even to his direct 
heirs—just enough to enable them to make their way in 
the world. It is an injustice to leave them a great sum 
of money which they have not themselves deserved, which 
favours idleness and prevents the natural development of 
the faculty of personal initiative which is in us—the 
tendency to create an independent position for one’s 
self.” 

A few months before his death Nobel said to M. Waern : 
—“] could never leave anything to a man of action. I 
should expose him to the temptation of ceasing to work. 
On the contrary, I would willingly help a dreamer who 
might have got into difficulties.” oar 

In order to carry out these ideas, he made a will in 
which he left the whole of his fortune to found a prize 
fund, the annual interest on which was to be divided into 
five equal portions, which were to be distributed every 
year as rewards to the persons who had deserved best of 
mankind in five departments of human activity. The 
clauses in his will which govern the distribution of these 
prizes are as follows :— 

The entire sum will be divided into five equal parts, one to 
go to the man who shall have made the most important discovery 
or invention in the domain of physical science ; another to the 
man who shall have made the most important discovery or 
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introduced the greatest improvement in chemistry ; the third to 
the author of the most important discovery in the domain of 
physiology or medicine ; the fourth to the man who shall have 
produced the most remarkable literary work of an idealistic 
nature ; and, finally, the fifth to the man who shall have- done 
the most or the best work for the fraternity of nations, the 
suppression or reduction of standing armies, and the formation 
and propagation of peace congresses. 

The prizes shall be awarded as follows: for physical science 
and chemistry, by the Swedish Academy of Sciences; for 
physiological or medical work, by the Carolin Institute at 
Stockholm ; for literature, by the Stockholm Academy ; and 
for Peace work, by a committee of five members elected by the 
Norwegian Storthing. 

It is my express desire that, in awarding the prizes, no account 
shall be taken of nationality, in order that the prize may fall to 
the lot of the most deserving, whether he be Scandinavian or not. 


g, 

Nobel’s object in distributing his wealth in this fashion 
was due to the observations which he had made in the 
course of his busy life. He saw that the rewards for pure 
science were very few. When your man of science can 
patent his invention and apply it directly to industrial 
processes he can make a great fortune; but many of 
those who have made the greatest discoveries have lived 
and died very poor men. He wished, therefore, to secure 
independence to those pioneers of science who devoted 
themselves solely to the work of research. He wished 
not only to recompense them for the work which they 
had done, but more especially to afford promising talents 
an opportunity for still further development. He 
lamented the fact that the profits of new dis- 
coveries very seldcin agcrued to,those who-made them. 
Being a great, chemist auc ppysicisi, i; was , naturak 
that he should have given first ‘place to discoveries in 
the regions which he, kad nade his ovn.,, He was a great 
admirer of Pasteur, and his.own delicate health ¢ompelled 
him to take a keen interest in medical science. , Hence 


the third prize, which was awarded for discoveries in 
medicine or in physiology. The fourth, which has 
attracted singularly little attention, might have been 
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Villa Nobel, San Remo. 


expected to have elicited most discussion. 
Henry says that in the closing years of his life Nobel 
was much occupied in the reading of.poetry, and was 
specially deveted: to that @f Byron: > It:was this. which 
‘led him to:offer at prize<for, idealist ‘hterature. Professor 
Henry thus explains what he.conceives ‘6: be the mean- 
ing of Nobel in restrrcting his prize .to-idealistic literature. 
This. qualificatipn,: says he, ‘testities at once to the 
excellence of his taste and the nobility of his character. 
In our disturbing epoch, when under the name of art so 
many unclean things are admitted and excused, it is due 
to the honour of Nobel to emphasise the extreme care 
which he has taken to specify that unobiectionable and 
pure literature alone has any right to 
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the more ‘you diminish the chances 
of war. Certainly the invention of 
smokeless powder has done much to 
render the old style of war impossible, 
Nobel was a true European. Born 
in Sweden, living many years in 
France, and carrying on a great 
factory in Italy, he was constantly 
reminded of the absurdity of the 
present State system of the Old World, 
He believed in the United States of 
Europe, and wished to hasten the day 
when the armed anarchy of the Old 
World could be superseded by the 
reign of reason and of law. Therefore, 
for all time to come, every year the 
sum of about £8,000 will be given 
away as rewards to the person, institu- 
tion, or society who or which has 
done most in the preceding year for 
promoting the fraternity of nations, 
for the suppression or reduction of 
standing armies, as well as for the 
formation and propagation of Con- 
gresses of Peace. 
There has been a great deal of 
discussion as to who would be 
selected as the recipient of the Prize 
of Peace. No discussion has taken place whatever as to 
the recipient of the other four prizes. So far as the English 
Press was concerned, it might be imagined that there 
was only one prize. In reality there are five, all of which 
were to be awarded on the roth December. Nobel’s will 
might have been disputed if all the relations had joined 
together in contesting it. But the head of the Nobel 
family, Emmanuel Nobel, refused to oppose the execution 
of the wishes of his uncle. Much discussion took place 
as to the claims of the other relatives, and a sum of 
4£20,coo was set aside for their use. The articles were 
then carefully drawn up for the Nobel Foundation, which 
received the Royal sanction only on the 29th June, 1900. 





his bounty. 

The fifth, prize is that which has 
attracted far the most  attenticn 
throughout the world. It was that 
which was selected by Nobel in order 
to testify to his devotion to the cause of 
International Peace. At one time, 
indeed, she is said to have remarked 
that he wished to devote the bulk cf 
his fortune to founding this prize. In 
his will, however, it ranks last of the 
five objects among which the fortune 
must be equally divided. His idea 
‘was thus expressed : “I would like,” 
he said, “to dispose of most of my 
fortune in founding a prize, to be given 
to whoever had made Europe make 
the greatest advance towards the 
idea of universal peace.” Some 
people imagine that this bequest was 
prompted by a feeling of remorse at 
the thought of the extent to which 
high explosives had been used in war- 
fare. Nothing was further from 
Nobel’s mind. He was very much 
disposed to believe that the more 
you increase the deadliness of weapons 
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Villa Nobel, San Remo: Main entrance. 
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THe Topic OF THE MONTH. 


This year, there- 
fore, is the first 
in which the 
money could be 
distributed. 

The sum ori- 
ginally left by 
Alfred’ Nobel is 
chiefly invested 
in the public 
funds of Eng- 
land, France, 
Italy, Russia, 
Sweden and Nor- 
way. Part of it 
also was invested 
in landed estate 
in France, Italy 
and Sweden. 
The total sum 
amounted to 
46,000,000francs, 
which, being re- 
duced by  tax- 
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meaning that the 
awards shall be 
for the most re- 
cent results of 
activity in the de- 
partment named 
in the will, 
whereas less _re- 
cent work will 
only be taken 
into account 
when its import 
ance has been 
lately | demon- 
strated. Each of 
the corporations 
with which the 
awards rest must 
decide whether 
the prize awarded 
can also fall te 
the lot of an insti- 
tution or society. 

At the meeting 
of the committee, 








ation, ultimately — 
realised about 
41,680,000. If 
invested at 3 per 
cent. it would bring in about £50,000 a year, which 
being divided into five equal parts would realise £10,000. 
There are, however, some deductions for costs of ad- 
ministration and other things, and it is estimated that 
the sum allotted would be about £8,000 a year. 

The prizes are awarded by the following :— 

Physical and Chemical Science by the Swedish Royal 
Academy of Sciences ; Medicine and Physiology by the 
Carolin Institute of Medicine and Surgery, Stockholm ; 
Literature by the Swedish Academy ; and the prize for 
Peace by a Committee appointed by the Norwegian 
Storthing. This Committee consists of the following 
members :—Mr. B. Gilz, Mr. Steen (Prime Minister), 
Mr. John Lund of Bergen, Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, the 
poet, and Mr. J. Lovland, Minister of Ways and Com- 
munications. 

In the statutes of the Nobel Foundation the following 
rules have been framed, governing the distribution of the 
prize of peace :— 

The clause in the will providing that the annual distri- 
bution of prizes is only to be for work accomplished 
“during the year just past,” is to be interpreted as 


Interior of Nobel’s Laboratory at San Remo. 


whichtakes place 
on the anniver- 
sary of the donor's 
death (December roth), the corporations who have to 
make the awards must publish the names of the recipi- 
ents, to each of whom they must hand a cheque for the 
value of the prize, as well as a diploma and a gold medal 
bearing the effigy of the donor, with an appropriate 
inscription. 

The recipient, unless in any way prevented, must 
within six months of the committee meeting hold a public 
meeting on the subject of the work for which he has been 
awarded the prize. This meeting will take place at Stock- 
holm, or, in the case of the prize for peace, at Christiania. 

In making the award the Norwegian Committee had 
considerable difficulty. By the terms of the will it would 
imply that the prize was to be awarded to the person, 
institution, or society which had done the most for the 
cause of peace zx the preceding twelve months. If this 
rule had been strictly adhered to, the range of choice 
would have been very much narrower. But if the twelve 
months’ limit was altogether ignored, then undoubtedly 
the prize ought to have gone to the Tsar of Russia, who 
has certainly done more to secure the triumph of Nobel’s. 
ideas than everybody else put together. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


After a continuous sitting of twenty-seven 
hours, Mr. Reid’s motion of want of confi- 
dence in the Ministry, in connection with 
the proposed Australian tariff, is negatived 
in the Federal House by 39 votes to 25. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall arrive at 
Portsmouth, and are met by the King and 
Queen. 

‘The Municipal authorities of Berlin unani- 

mously decide to request the Minister of the 

Interior to present to the Emperor for ratifi- 


cation the petition for the election of Herr - 


Kaufmann as second Burgomaster of Berlin. 
Municipal elections take place throughout 
Great Britain. 


. The Buffalo Exposition closes. 


The Sultan yields to French demands as far 
as Messrs. Larandos’ Bill is concerned. The 
French Squadron proceeds on its way to 
Mitylene. 


. There isa terrible fog in London, which causes 


many accidents. 

Herr Freund, editor of the Stuttgart Beo- 
bachter, is acquitted of libelling the German 
troops in China ; his colleague, who wrote the 
article entitled ‘‘ Letters from the Huns,” 
is sentenced to four weeks’ imprisonment. 

On the Waziristan border of Northern India, 
a detachment of the 17th Bengal Infantry is 
ambushed, thirteen Sepoys being killed. 

The ‘Viceroy of India leaves Simla for_a tour 
in Assam and Burma. 

The question of the Concentration Camps in 
South Africa comes up in the French 
Chamber. 

The French Chamber debates on Franco- 
Turkish affairs. 

The Aéro Club in Paris decide that the Deutsch 
priz: of 100,o00fr. is won by M. Santos- 
Dumont. 

Admiral Caillard occugizs the principal ports 
of Mitylene. 

The German Emperor issues an Army Order 
in praise of the German expeditionary force 
in China. 

The Government Bill on miners’ pensions is 
presented to the French Chamber. 

The election for Mayor of New York results 
in the success of Mr. Seth Low, the Fusion 
candidate, who defeats Mr. Shepard, the 
Tammany candidate, by about 30,000 votes. 

Mr. Van Wyck, who was nominated by Tam- 
many for a Supreme Court Judgeship, is 
defeated, and the Fusion candidate elected. 

The French Squadron anchors at Syra. 

A meeting of the students of the Berlin Uni- 
versity is held to protest against the refer- 
ences made to the German Arniy in France 
1870-71 by Mr, Chamberlain in his Ediri- 
burgh speech. 

The election of Town Councillors of Berlin 
for 16 districts results in the election of 13 
Social Demcerats and 3 Liberals, a gain to 
the Social Democrats of 6 seats. 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ 
meets at Ottawa, 

The Labour Party in Australia decide to sup- 
port the abolition of money revenue duties 
imposed by the Federal Tariff Bill. 

M. ‘Delcassé issues a circular to the French 
Ambassadors at foreign Courts announcing 
that the fleet to-day seized the Custom- 
house at Mitylene, but that France will make 
no fresh demands. 

The Rev. Canon Gore, D.D., is appointed 
Bishop of Worcester. 

The French Government make known to the 
public that the Porte has satisfied all the 
demands of France. 

The King’s birthday is celebrated ; he creates 
the Duke of Cori:wall and York Prince of 
Wales. 

A fatal accident occurs on board a British 
battleship off Athens—one of the guns bursts ; 
an officer and six men are killed, and the 
captain and thirteen sailors are dangerously 
wounded, 
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The Glasgow Exhibition closes. 

In the Western Australia Legislative Assembly 
a motion of want of confidence in the Govern- 
ment is carried by 24 votes to 22. 

M. Witte announces the completion of the 
Siberian Railway. 


. Aspecial meeting of the General Committee of 


the National Liberal Federation demands 
that the Government declare the terms on 
which they are willing to conclude peace 
with the Boers. 

The flag is again hoisted over the French 
Embassy in Constantinople. ° 

Dr. Leyds arrives at Berlin. 

The Municipal elections take place in Spain. 
Madrid elects a Socialist for the first time. 
The inauguration of the North-West Frontier 
Province of India takes place at Peshawar. 

The French Squadron leaves Mitylene. 

Several Polish students are tried at Posen and 
sentenced to terms of i imprisonment. 

Count Hatzfeldt’s resignation as German 
Ambassador to Great Britain is accepted by 
the Emperor. 

In the Australian House of Representatives, 
Mr. Barton moves that the Commonwealth 
should assume control of New Guinea, and 
apply £20,000 yearly for the purpose. 

The Western Australian Ministry resign. 

M. Schollaert is elected Prezident of the Bel- 
gian Chamber. 

A great gale rages round the British coast, 
causing many disasters. 

A body of American merchants wait on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to ask for reciprocity with 
Canada. 

The result of the municipal elections i in Naples 
is the defeat of the “‘ Camorra” candidates. 
Six delegates of the Miners’ Federation confer 
with the Labour Committee of the French 

Chamber on the eight-hours’ day. 

The Marquis Ito calls on M. Delcassé. 

The Porte pays the British Embassy £16,000 
on account of the British claim respecting 
the Sarcyeri mines. 

President Roosevelt appoints a negro Justice 
of the Peace for the district of Columbia. 
He is a graduate of Harvard. 

The Austrian Ambassador obtains the settle- 
ment of a number of claims from the Turkish 
Government. 

The Debate on the Alien Immigration Restric- 
tion. Bill is proceeding vigorously in the 
Federal Senate at Melbourne; 

President Roosevelt anuounces publicly that 
in three branches of the public service—the 
Army, the Navy, and the Colonies—direct 
and indirect political influence will be 
excluded. 

The French Chamber carries a Bill giving the 
railway servants a ten-hours’ day 

France and Turkey resume diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

There is a sad lifeboat disaster on the coast 
near Yarmouth; the lifeboat capsizes, and 
nine of the crew are drowned, 


. The Australian Immigration Restriction Bill is 


read a second time without a division in the 
Federal Senate at Melbourne. 

The Boulogne Chamber of Commerce votes for 
a permanent treaty of arbitration between 
France and Great Britain. 

A Blue Book on the Concentration Camps in 
South Africa is published. 

Lord Curzon visits Manipur. 

‘Two thousand French miners strike at Denain. 

The Italian Minister of Finance obtains the 
approval of the Cabinet for a scheme to 
abolish octrois on bread, flour, and other 
farinaceous foods. 

The indu trial depression in Germany assumes 
avery serious aspect, 35,000 persons in Berlin 
being out of work. 


. The New Isthmian Canal Treaty is signed at 


Washington tetween Great Britain and 
America. 

The Empress of China gives instructions for 
the conclusion of the treaty with Russia 


concerning Manchuria. 
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18, Lieut. Hildebrand is sentenced to two years’ 


n 
~ 


imprisonment ina fortress for “ fighting a 
fatal duel,” which he had been compelle -d to 
fight by a ‘* Court of Honour” of German 
officers. 

President Roosevelt receives Mr. Redmond 
and his friends from Ireland very cord/aily at 
the White House. 

The German Emperor attends a meeting of the 
Society of Naval Architects at Berlin, and 
takes part in the discussion. 

Eight public meetings are held in Berlin by 
the Socialists in connection with the 
industrial depression. 


. Said Pasha is reappointed Grand Vizier to the 


Sultan, 

An English-American Syndicate apply to the 
London County Council for a lease for 999 
years of a frontage on the north side of the 
Strand. 

A strong westerly gale is experienced in the 

annel, 

The Hague Tribunal declares itself incom- 
petent torecognise the Boer appeal for 
intervention in the South African War. 

There is a large meeting of unemployed in 
Berlin, resolutions are passed calling on the 
authorities to take immediate meagures for 
the relief of the distress, 

The North German Gazette publishes a stric 
ture on Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that the 
Germans behaved as cruelly to the French 
in the war of 1870-71 as the British to 
the Boers in the present war in South 
Africa. 

A students’ disturbance takes place at Athens. 

The Bishop of London presides over the first 
meeting of the Twentieth Century League, 
the object of which is to provide whole- 


some amusement for boys and girls in 
London, : 
Mgr. Procopius, Metropolitan of Greece, 


resigns owing to the students’ disturbances 
in Athens. The chief of the gexdarmeric 
and the Prefect of Police have also tendered 
their resignations to the King of Greece. 

The Ministerial Council at Constantinople 
decides to borrow £40,000 from the Sacred 
Caravan, the Treasury being empty. 

The French Senate discusses the population 
ques‘ion and recommends a Commission on 
the subject. 

Mr. Redmond and the other Irish National 
delegates are cordially received at Ottawa; 
there is a large meeting, attended by Sir W. 
Laurier, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Sifton. 

A huge bank fraud in Liverpool by one of the 
book-keepers is discovered ; £170,000 is re 
ported to be missing. 

The Viceroy of India visits Rangoon. 

Miss Emily Hobhouse lands at Southampton 
from South Afiica. 

The Greek Cabinet resigns after a stormy 
debate in the Chamber. 

The German Antarctic exploration ship Gaxos 
ov at Capetown. 

M. Berthelot, the Great French chemist, 
DP nse his scientific jubilee at an inter- 
national féte of science. 

Dr. Krause is released on bail, in two sureties 
of £1,000 each. 

The French Chamber continues the discussion 
on the Loan Bill; the Government proposal 
is finally agreed to. 

The general elections in Uruguay pass off 
quietly. 

The Menints Ito arrives at St. Petersburg. 

The Home Secretary appoints Mr. Albert de 
Rutzen Chief Magistrate of the Metropolitan 
Police Courts, in place of Sir F., Lushington. 

The United States takes charge of the Isthmian 
transit, in Colombia. 

A confidential report from General Voyron to 
the French Government is published in two 
Paris papers; it shows that the Catholic 
Missionaries organised the looting of Prince 
Li’s palace at Peking. 

The German Reichstag reassembles. 

Battle Abbey is‘sold and realises £200,000, 
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26, The debate on the Chinese Loan and the’ loot- 
ing in Peking continues in the French 
Chamber. 

The Italian and British delegates appointed to 
settle various questions relating to the 
frontier between the Soudan and Erytrea hold 
two sittings at Rome. 

. An internellation with reference to the tragic 
Insterburg duel is laid on the table of the 
German Reichstag. 

A terrible railway disaster takes place on the 
Wabash Railway, U.S.A.; an immigrant 
train going west is run into by an express 
going east; the immigrant train bursts into 
flames ; about 86 persons are supposed to 


have been killed. 


we 
a 


after a debate, 


28. The Federal Senate, long 
= the second reading of the Pacific 
Islanders Bill. 
The Marquis Ito is received in audienc: by the 


Tsar, who bestows cn him the Order of St. 
Alexander Nevsky. 


By-Election. 


Nov. 2t. Owing to the elevation of Mr. Martin 
Morris to the peerage, a vacancy occurs in 
the representation of Galway. An election 
takes place, with the tillewing result :— 


Mr. A. Lynch (N) ... ... 1,247 
Mr. Horace Plunkett (U 473 
Nationalist majority... 774 


The War in South Africa. 


1. Lord Kitchener reports that th2 British, 
under Colonel Benson, are attacked by the 
Boers in a severe storm of wind and rain near 
Brakenlaagte; twelve British officers are 
killed and fifteen wounded; two hundred 
and fourteen men are killed and wounded. 
The Boers capture two guns. 

Colonel Kekewich takes Van Albert’s laager 
thirty miles north-east of Rustenburg. 

It is reported from Mafeking that on Octo- 
ber a4th the Boers rushed a British column 
from Zeerust. Lieutenant Hill, of the 4th 
Battery, R.F.A., was killed, and sixteen 
killed or wounded. Commandant Ouster- 
huijsen was killed. 

A rearguard, under Colonel Byng, is attacked 
by the Boers near to Heilbron. A strong 
patrol of Imperial Yeomanry, sent out from 
Brakspruit, is surrounded by Boers, and 
loses six killed and sixteen wounded; the 
prisoners were rele: sed. 

The Cape Parliament is further prorogued till 
January 15th, 1902. 

Commandant Buys is captured while attacking 
about one hundred Railway Pioneers on the 
Vaal, near Villierdorp. Major Fisher is 
killed and five British officers are wounded. 
The greater number of the Railway Pioneers 
are captured, but are afterwards released. 

An arrangement is announced between Lord 
Kitchener and Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, the 
Premier of Cape Colony, whereby the Colony 
resumes control of the Colonial forces in the 
district. 

Lord Kitchener reports the capture by General 
Knox of 36 prisoners, including Commandant 
Joubert, who is wounded. 

At a meeting of the Executive Council at 
Pretoria a commission is appointed to inquire 
into the working of the Gold Law. 

Lord Milner visits the camps, hospitals and 
schools at Krugersdorp. 


Nov 


wa 





29. 


° 





27. 


x 





SPEECHES. 


Noy. 2. Mr. Asquith, at Leeds, criticises the con- 
duct of the war. 
4. Mr. Morley, at Montrose, on the popenetiiny 
of empire and the settlement of the War. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, at Bristol, on the 
Concentration Camps and cost of the War. 
Mr. J. Ellis, at Hucknall Torkard, on the cam- 
paign in South Africa. 
Mr. Birrell, at Bristol,on-those responsib'e for the 


ar. 
Mr. Hanbury, at Walsall, on trade, agriculture, 
and the business of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Balfour, at Glasgow, on Church Exten- 


sion. 
6. Mr, Chamberlain, in London, on the Colonies 
and War, 


9. 





DIARY FOR NOVEMBER. 


Lord Salisbury, at the Guildhall, on the War 
and the Government's policy 

Sir H. H. Fowler, at W 1 AT on, 

Parliamentary procedure. 

Senator Lodge, at Boston, U.S.A., in favour of 


on 





reciprocity. 
Sir H. Se Bannerman, at Haddo, on 
the War. 


Mr. Walter Long, at Bristol, on the domestic 
policy of the Government. 

Mr. Haldane, at Stoke, on the dissatisfaction 
felt in the country with the Government. 

Sir R. Reid, at Market Harborough, on th- 
terms of peace. 

Mr. Winston C hurchill, in London, the 
future policy of the Unionist Party. 

Mr. Brodrick, in London, on the burden of 
conducting the War and re-organising the 
army. 

Sir E. Grey, 
situation. 
Lord Rosebery, at Edinburgh, 

of Government. 

Lord Dufferin, at Edinburgh, on 
of time, advance and retrogre 

Lord Selborne, at Leeds, in defence 
Governm ont. 

Mr. Asquith, i 
use and pein 

Mr. Augustine Birrell, at York, 
of an honourabl: peace between 
Britain and the Boers. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Plymouth, on 
the present serious state of public affairs and 
the total inefficiency of the Government. 

Lord Tweedmouth, at Inverness, on the neces- 
sity of definite terms of peace. 

Sir H. ( ‘ampbell-Bannerman, at Bath, 

r and the Government. 

Hay, at Washington, 
the nations. 

Mr. Choate, at W: ashington, on the kindness 
he had met with in Great Britam. 

Lord Spencer, at Newport (Mon.), on the War 
and the evils of the Concentration Camps. 

Mr. Redmond, at Ottawa, compares Canadian 
Home Rule with Irel: and’ s demands for it. 

Sir R. Reid, in London, on the War and its 
lawlessness, and terms of peace. 


on 


at Liverpool, on the political 
on the problems 


the 


ssion. 


changes 
of the 
2 Edinburgh, on biography, its 


on the terms 
Great 


on the 


on America and 


Mr. Asquith, at Oldham, on the settlement of 
South Africa. 
Mr. Stead, at Bethnal Green, on the folly and 


wickedne 2ss of the Concentration Camps and 
farm burning, which still c sontinues as part of 
our military method, 


M. Berthelot in his Laboratory. 
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26. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, on the reckless 
and ill-juaged position of the Government 
towards South Africa. 

27. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, at Paris, on the need 
of Francz—which is consolidation and social 
progress, not expansion or Imperialism. 

Herr Bebel, in the German Reichstag, 
duelling. 

Lord Lansdowne, at Darlington, on the South 
African policy of the Government. 

Mr. Labouchere, at Northampton, denounces 
the policy of the Government. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at 


on the Liberal Party. 


on 


Acc. ing 


ton, 









Mr. adhurst, at Wolverhampton, on the 
political situation. 
28. Mr. Winston Churchill, at Hanley, on the 
difficultizs of the Opposition. 
es ee 
OBITUARY. 
Nov. Dr. Alexander H. Bennett, 53. 
4- hehe Bagshawe, 
Jr. Bruno Se hoenlank, editor Leipziger 
Volksettung, 42. 
5. Mr. R. H. Culme-Seymour, 2. 


6. Li Hung Chang, at Pe eking 

8. Miss Kate Greenaws uy, 

Sir James Agnew, K.¢ 
Tasmania), 86. 

g. The Grand Vizier Halil Rifat Pasha, 93. 


M.G. (late Premicr of 


10. Sir Franklin Lushington. 
Sheriff Vary € ampbell Edinburgh , 60. 
Mr. John McG. McCandlish (Edinburgh, 80. 
Rev. W. may Tucker, g). 
12. Rt. Rev . Chalmers, Bishop of Goulburn, 67. 
13. Admirz “ Sir William vy m Stewart, G.C.B. 
14. Rev. Canon W. W. Kirt 
15. Professor Reinhold (Be ie » $2 
16. Admiral Lord Hood of Avalon, 77. 
19 see David Milne-Home. 


. Henry Sutherland, 58. 


22 Seiior Gamazo (late Spanish Minister of 
Finance), 63. 
Count Hatzfeldt. 
24. The Very Rev. E. Lewis, Dean of Bangor, 83. 


Ihe Rev. and Hon. Canon J. W. Lascelles, 70. 

Sefior Francesco Pi y Margale (Leader of the 
Republican Party in Spain), 77. 

Professor Tiberghien (Brussels University), 82. 

». George Lohmann, 36. 

Lord Bateman, 75 

Lord Ay liner, 86 
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THE BREAKDOWN OF GOVERNMENT. 

THE Fortnightly Review contains a very remarkable 
suggestion as to how we are to be saved from the present 
Governmental breakdown. The suggestion in question 
is contained in an anonymous article entitled “ The 
Deluge and After,” in which the writer advises that we 
should boldly separate the legislative and administrative 
functions of the House of Commons, While the Execu- 
tive should be responsible to Parliament for the policy it 
administrates, Parliament should be uncontrolled in the 
legislation it sanctions, and be responsible only to the 
King and country :— 

What we understand by the Government of the day is a 
collection of Ministers, some of them charged with purely 
Imperial duties, some with services exclusively local, and a third 

~class which is responsible for Departments partly Imperial and 
partly local. Under the reformed system certain Departments 
of State, such as the Home Office, the Board of Trade, the 
Education Department, and others, would be under the control 
of*Ministers who would not be members of the Imperial Execu- 
tive. It would be desirable that they should be appointed 
directly by the King, subject, of course, to the provision that a 
hostile vote in either House would cause their dismissal. The 
nucleus of the Imperial Cabinet would be the Prime Minister, 
the Secretaries of State for War, the Colonies, and for India, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. That would give us six members—a number nearly as 
much too small as the present bleated Cabinet is too large. In 
the United States the number depends upon the uncontrolled 
will of the President, but rarely exceeds nine or ten. If we add 
to the members already indicated the Lord Chancellor of 
England, we should have three vacancies for Colonial represen- 
fatives without bringing the number of the Executive up to a 
dozen. Naturally these representatives of Britain beyond the 
seas would be chosen by the Prime Minister in conformity with 
the existing system which defers in practice, if not in theory, to 
the wishes and interests of those chiefly concerned. These, after 
all, though details of the greatest importance, are still matters of 
detail. 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 


The writer regards it as an absurdity that the Imperial 
administration should be liable to be thrown out of office 
because it is defeated upon some domestic measure, and 
vice versd. Among other results the reform which he 
advocates would put an end to obstruction. How this 
would work out he explains as follows :— 

The indirect advantages would be nearly as valuable as the 
direct. Obstruction would die a natural death. There would 
be no incentive to its employment the moment it ceased to be a 
convenient weapon for discrediting the Government of the day. 
There would be an end of official electioneering programmes. 
Every candidate for a seat in Parliament. would stand first as a 
supporter or an opponent of the Executive Government of the 
day, and secondly as the advocate or opponent of different 
schemes of legislation, If any embarrassment were felt by the 
electors in the preference which they might be called upon to 
show for the Imperial or domestic planks of a candidate’s plat- 
form, it would be overcome by the adoption of second ballots, 
which would enable the electors to choose between a variety of 
candidates. 

That Cabinet must enjoy, as heretofore, the confidence of the 
Sovereign and of the House of Commons. It must be liable, as 
before, to dismissal from office whenever a majority in the Lower 
Chamber has decided by formal vote that it is incompetent to 
discharge the high duties entrusted to it. It is true that we 


should either have to dispense with the principle of joint Cabiget 
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responsibility, or we should have to distinguish between classes 
of Ministers, and treat such.as the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs, the President of the Board of Trade, the Minister of 
Education, etc., as being on a different footing from the rest of 
their colleagues. The great Imperial authorities, the Prime 
Minister, the Secretaries of State for the Colonies, for India, and 
for War, the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, must necessarily stand or fall together, but 
there is no reason why it should not be in the power of the 
House of Commons to condemn the incapacity of the head of a 


’ British Department of State without involving in their censure 


all those entrusted with the direction of Imperial affairs. 
THE WEAKNESS OF THE PRESENT SUGGESTION. 

The suggestion is a very interesting one, but it has this 
difficulty, that any Government enterprising enough to 
undertake such a great reform would find it much easier 
to carry a measure of devolution which would solve the 
difficulties which the writer wants to remove, and many 
others besides. With local legislatures, Imperial admin- 
istration would be‘even' more independent of domestic 
affairs. Or, even preserving one central Parliament for 
domestic affairs, there would be no greater objection 
against creating a separate Imperial Parliament, which 
would, among other advantages, form the nucleus of 
Imperial Federation. ‘The dual electoral platform would 
only result in giving us a Parliament of greater trimmers 
than we have at present. 

MINISTERS AND THE WAR. 

Blackwood s Magazine devotes its political article to 
“The Ministry and the War.” It thinks that the 
Government needs to be kept up to its work and en- 
couraged to send out more troops, and to use greater 
severity, no matter what clamour may be raised by 
Mr. Morley, Mr. Leonard Courtney, or the Shrieking 
Sisterhood. The public mind is very anxious, yet agrees 
that it would be better to have years of war than a com- 
promise which would destroy the prestige of England and 
break up the Empire. If we fail to establish once and 
for all the absolute supremacy of the British Government 
in South Africa the colonies will begin to leave us. 
Canada will be the first to go. She will not consent 
to be the appendage of a senile decaying Empire, ana 
what she thinks the Australian colonies will think also. 
Blackwood is very uneasy concerning the hatred with 
which we are regarded on the Continent, and also as to 
the possibility of complications in Afghanistan. It 
deplores the drying up of our military resources, and says 
bitter things concerning the fiasco of the Yeomanry, 
whose enlistment it describes as a clumsy piece of extra- 
vagance, which can only be excused on the plea that there 
was no other means of obtaining reinforcements. But 
if this excuse be valid then Blackwood is uneasier than 
ever, and as we cannot secure recruits at home it suggests 
that we should be more vigorous in hanging the rebels in 
South Africa. It complains of the absence of adequate 
information from South Africa, and says that it easy to 
say patience, but the only patience worth having in 
present circumstances is that which springs from conti- 
dence that the best course is being followed. 

Dr. T. Miller M. Maguire, writing in the Uviéted 
Service Magazine, takes occasion to express a very 
strong opinion as to the negligence and gross inefficiency 
of the Government in relation to the War. He asks, 
Since they failed to conquer the Boers by proclamation 
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in September, what capacity have our ruJers shown in 
securing victory in the present year or prosperity 
for future years?” He notes the extent to which the 
yacht race in America excited a public which seemed 
indifferent or apathetic to the war. He says: “ Very 
similar intimations have circulated in Imperial 
capitals many centuries ago. The handwriting of 
approaching ruin appeared in a gorgeous hall where the 
Babylonian aristocrats were feasting, and Gibbon tells us 
curious tales of the good people of Constantinople and 
their games.” Our rulers have only to deal with guerillas 
just now, as was the case with Napoleon in 1808 and 
again in 1810 and 1811. But in 1813 he was face to face 
not only with guerillas, but also with the regulars of 
Russia, Prussia and Austria. Could our Government 
and our populace cope with similar military odds of 
three to one? Dr. McGuire says that he has reason for 
believing that as late as a month ago the Cabinet did 
not know what was the status of Botha, De Wet, and the 
other commando leaders. Were they leaders of free 
corps, were they national leaders, were they rebels, 
bandits or marauders? Mistakes in answering these 
questions would have evil results for the Government, 
and worse still for our national honour.” 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 

In a short but severe article in the Positivist Review, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison exposes the absurd illegality of 
the conduct of the military authorities in South Africa, 
and of the Lord Chancellor’s decision thereon. He 
says : 

Prerogative, official immunity, ‘‘ reasons of State,” ‘‘ martial 
law,” are, in this behalf, mere fictions and figures of speech, 
unknown to English law. Whilst civil courts are sitting, 
nothing can justify soldiers in pretending to punish crimes triable 
in civil courts, nor in refusing to state the charge on which they 
hold a civilian prisoner. What was done in the case of Marais 
violates every one of these principles. It is no doubt true that 
the Government here and in South Africa look to protect them- 
selves by some future Act of Indemnity. But without waiting 
for such Act, the Privy Council has virtually taken upon itself 
to pass an Act of Indemnity for a particular case. If it can do 
this in one case, it may do the same in all the rest. 

Mr, Harrison points out that if the Lord Chancellor is 
right there is nothing to prevent Lord Kitchener sending 
to London, arresting a pro-Boer, and transporting him to 
Pretoria for trial. As for Miss Hobhouse’s deportation 
Mr. Harrison says :— 

It was also a dastardly insult of which English gentlemen 
ought to be ashamed. Mr. Brodrick had been in official com- 
munication with Miss Hobhouse; he had sought to defend 
himself against her remonstrances ; he had copied her own plan 
of inquiry, and he had promised to remedy many of the abuses 
she had proved. After all this, to inflict on a woman who had 
worsted him in a public controversy an illegal arrest was a 
cowardly trick unworthy of a gentleman, Again, ‘‘ deporta- 
tion,” that is transportation, the forcible removal of a civilian, 
untried and uncharged, from a British port and to convey her as 
a prisoner to a distant part of the Empire, is monstrously illegal. 
No pretence of ‘‘ martial law” can cover that. Miss Hobhouse 
will arrive at an English port really as a prisoner on board a 
King’s ship. By what law? Does martial law rule at Southamp- 
tonand in the Channel? By the arbitrary fiat of men who are 
not only breaking English law, but who are behaving like 
blackguards. 





AMONG the prettily got up Christmas numbers, those of 
the Woman at Home and Girl's Realm must be specially 
mentioned. The Woman at Home in particular contains 
an account of Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s home 
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HOW ENGLAND IS BEING LEFT BEHIND. 

MR. POULTNEY BIGELOW, writing, in mid-November, 
to Die Nation of Berlin on “Is England Declining ?” 
says :— 

‘The English appear to have quite forgotten how to accommo- 
date themselves to the demands of modern times. They are for ever 
writing leading articles about German and American competi- 
tion, but they shut their eyes to the fact that their chief com- 
petitors have learned to do better what is done badly in England. 
One of the examples chosen by the writer is the railway service, 
‘a British speciality.” England, he states, has to-day the 
costliest, the slowest, and the dirtiest railway system of any 
civilised country in the world. America is far ahead of her in 
every respect, and even in Germany and France one travels more 
quickly, more cheaply, and in cleaner carriages. 

‘* Matters are no better with regard to the passenger steamers 
belonging to this country which calls herself Mistress of the 
Seas. There is hardly a single passenger steamer engaged in the 
coasting traffic that would be considered in America as being 
fit to carry the better-class public. . . . 

“* It must not be imagined that because everything offered is of 
such inferior quality it is also cheap; in reality much more is 
charged than is customary in similar circumstances in other 
countries. 

‘* With regard to Transatlantic traffic England is continually 
being left in the background by Germany, both in respect to 
speed and size of the boats, and especially with respect to 
comfort. And what applies to the Transatlantic traffic applies 
still more to the service of steamers running to Africa, Australia, 
and Eastern Asia. On British steamers which ply between 
England and the Cape the passengers are so badly cared for 
that no one will travel by them a second time if he can help it. 
The experienced traveller prefers German, French, even Japanese 
steamers to English boats on the China route.” Mr. Bigelow 
concludes: ‘‘ At every step we are painfully reminded of the 
fact that great nations begin to sink as soon as they cease to 
learn from others.” 

FAS EST AB HOSTE DOCERI. 


One of the most satisfactory signs that John Bull is 
waking up at last is the continually increasing number of 
British managers who cross the Atlantic for the purpose 
of studying American methods. Every now and then we 
read in our papers such items as the following :— 

Mr. F. B. Girdlestone, general manager of the Bristol 
Corporation Docks, Avonmouth, who has been visiting various 
mercantile centres in Canada and the United States, to further 
Bristol’s trade interests, arrived at Liverpool yesterday in the 
steamship Zeutonic. He visited Montreal, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, as well as New York, and expressed himself as 
confident that his interviews with railway and other authorities 
would result in improved steam services between Bristol and 
Boston and Philadelphia. 


SOB eee" 


“HUNGER and cold! Hunger and cold!” This is 
the melody of the Christmas bells to many a home in 
London—real, keen, bitter hunger for food and fire and 
clothing. And there is the bitter heart-hunger for all the 
things,which make Christmas a glad festival. Nowhere is 
the bitter pinch of poverty more keenly felt than in South 
London, and we would ask readers of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS to help to bring comfort and happiness to 
many people this Christmastide. We want to give 
coals to the old and poor, shivering in chill rooms, 
dinners to families bitterly needing such help; boots, 
garments, toys, dolls, cakes, and sweets for the little 
folks. Everything which can make people happier and 
healthier, or the money to buy such good things, will be 
welcomed by F. HERBERT STEAD, Warden, Robert 
Browning Settlément, Walworth, S.E, 












**A MESSAGE FROM AMERICA.” 
ENGLAND’s DANGER FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

Sir T. WEeMyss REID spent last month in the United 
States. He was at New York in the heat of the election, 
and he went on thence to Washington, where he was re- 
ceived by the President and most of his ministers. In 
the Nineteenth Century for this month he publishes his 
impressions of what he saw, what he heard in the great 
republic. His account of the New York election is full 
of spirit, and his impressions of America are distinctly 
favourable. But the importance of his article lies 
in what he says was told him when he conversed 
with the ministers of President Roosevelt at Wash- 
ington. He found that the popular movement 
in favour of the Boers had died down. The Americans 
are tired of the war and do not follow it closely. But Sir 
Wemyss Reid was much impressed by the tone of the 
American ministers with whom he talked in regard to the 
dangers of a possible intervention’ arising out of the pro- 
longation of the war with the South African Republics. 
He talked to one of the most distinguished ministers of 
the Cabinet, whom he describes as his friend, whose name, 

. ifhe were to give it, would add immense weight to his 
opinion, a formula which is generally held to refer to 
Colonel John Hay, formerly U.S. Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James’s, and now Secretary of State at 
Washington. 
| EUROPE DEMANDING INTERVENTION. 

This distinguished Cabinet Minister, he says, uttered 
words of warning so serious in one so frank and decided, 
that he had no alternative but to accept them as a solemn 
message from the representative of all that is best in the 
United States to the people of his own country. He 
began by remarking that the Boers seemed determined 
‘to fight until they were exterminated rather than accept 
English domination, “I don’t think that anything like 
it was ever seen before. I cannot understand it nor 
explain it ; but there it is, a fact of the greatest gravity, 
not only to England, but to the rest of the world.” He 
then went on to speak as follows :— 

Throughout his life he had entertained a desire that was 
passionate in its intensity for the maintenance of union and 
goodwill between Great Britain and the United States, and an 
intimation that all that he had to say was consistent with his 
personal sympathy with us. ‘‘ But I do not think that you in 
England realise the depth of the feeling that exists outside your 
own country on the subject of the war, or the extreme gravity of 
the situation which that feeling has brought into existence. I 
am not speaking now of American feeling, which is largely on 
your side ; but the more friendly we are to England the more 
anxious we are to see you extricated from the meshes of the net 
in which you are now caught. It is terrible to think of the 
pitifulness of the whole thing, and of the loss which has been 
suffered by universal humanity, owing to the effacement of 
England during the past two years, and the consequent absence 
of her influence on the side of justice and progress.” 

My friend went on to tell me of the almost daily appeals that 
were being made to the United States Government by the repre- 
sentatives of European Powers to take some step for ending the 
war. ‘Of course we can do nothing. We are powerless ; 
everybody is powerless, It is your own country alone that can 
solve the problem. The European Powers know that, and when 
their Ministers make representations to ushere, they always declare 
that they are speaking unofficially, though we know quite well 
that their Governments are backing them. Does England 
realise all the gravity of the situation, and the extent of the 
danger in which this state of foreign feeling involves her? Does 
she not see how others are gaining by her absorption in South 
Africa? Would Russia have ever dared to act as she has done 


in China during the last two years, if she had not known how 
full your hands were elsewhere ? 


And now you have the Near 
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Eastern question being opened up, whilst you are practically 
powerless to take any part in its solution,” 

In this fashion and at some length my friend talked to me 
during an interview that impressed itself most deeply on my 
mind, I have given his words as accurately as I can from notes 
made immediately after I left him. Their weight was increased 
by the tone in which they were utiered, and I knew that I was 
listening to the voice of one of the truest friends Great Britain 
has outside her own borders. Not only from this statesman, 
but from others, I heard emphatic language regarding our duty 
to ourselves as well as to the world at large; and again and 
again I was asked why we did not come to a frank discussion 
with the Boers. No one suggested for a moment that we should 
yield to the Boer demand for independence, but between 
independence and absolute subjection there was surely room 
for negotiations that might bring about the solution which all 
desire. 

The importance of this intimation is not diminished by 
Mr. Smalley’s attempt to discredit the author by imply- 
ing that he has been guilty of a breach of confidence, or 
that he has misrepresented the opinions of those with 
whom he spoke. The important fact which is not dis- 
puted is that the representatives of the Continental 
Powers have made repeated overtures to the American 
Government to bring about intervention in this war. 





THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON THE HOUSING 
QUESTION. 

THE Bishop of London contributes to the Cosmo- 
polttan a short article on “ Overcrowding, and the 
Remedies for It.” He sums up as follows the remedies 
tried or proposed :—Buying up insanitary areas, and 
rebuilding and making them sanitary, rebuilding slums, 
and removing factories to the country. 

As for buying up insanitary areas and rebuilding them 
—or any kind of rebuilding slums, the results of which 
the Bishop had plenty of opportunity of observing when 
in Bethnal Green—it has always seemed to him “ more 
like stirring up a cauldron of soup and bringing the 
better parts to the top, than clearing the scum or in any 
way diminishing the quantity.” Besides which, the 
expense is so enormous that it can hardly be considered 
as a practical solution of the problem. Again :— 

When you have taken all this trouble, you have not given the 
people a real home. Itis little better than barrack life after all. 
You have stuffed up the district and taken away the air with 
your enormous buildings, and you have left an inner court 
which is after all a forcing-house for germs of all kinds. 

Bishop Ingram speaks with great admiration both of 
Port Sunlight (Mr. Lever’s) and of Bournville (Mr. Cad- 
bury’s), but agrees with Mr. Charles Booth in thinking 
that it is impossible to prevent factories being added on 
to London. On the whole, he hopes most from giving the 
County Council power to make railways, and acquire 
land outside London, and letting them encourage the forma- 
tion’of working-class quarters on this land underregulations 
to be drawn up by the labourers themselves. 

* ors" 

PROGRESS has certainly been registered since an 
incident mentioned by Mr. George Paston, in a valuable 
social study of the’ Eighteenth Century in Longman’s, was 
possible :—“ A case is reported of the conviction for 
attempted theft of a young woman of nineteen, whose 
husband had been carried off by the pressgang, leaving 
her and her child without any means of support. 
Rendered desperate by hunger, she entered a shop and 
took up a piece of linen that lay on the counter ; but, 
perceiving that her action was noticed, she laid it down 
again. For this terrible crime she was condemned to 
death, and the sentence was actually carried out!” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE DECADENCE OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. G. M. TREVELYAN, writing in the Mineteenth 
Century upon “ The White Peril,” declares that England 
in 1851 was a very great country. To-day she is the 
reverse :— 

But the sudden destruction of rural life, which never was more 
prosperous than it was fifty years ago ; the substitution of life in 
‘great cities” for life in large towns; the rapid diffusion of 
the vulgarity bred in those great cities into every corner of our 
island by locomotion and the cheap press, have destroyed all 
that was characteristic of Old England. 

A population living a wholly artificial life in great 
cities cannot be the same as a population living in 
country cottages in small towns. As long as man minded 
his business—in cottage, farm, mansion, and shop— 
English life was vigorous and beautiful ; but now our 
distracted city race lives a lite that is in its externals 
like one long journey by the Underground Railway. The 
average Englishman—without culture, without ideal, with- 
out personality—has but little in common with the Puritan 
apprentice and yeoman of Cromwell’s day. But yet 
people refuse to recognise that we have deteriorated. 


DEMORALISATION BY THE PRESS. 


The printing-press, which was relied upon to elevate 
mankind, is now the most potent engine for vulgarising 
the mind. “ Until the reading of nonsense comes to be 
regarded by respectable families in the same light as 
dram-drinking, the press will do more universal harm 
than the public-house.” 

“ The greatest writer of our age... . is Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling,” whose works spread the doctrine “ that force is 
the only means, national wealth the only end, courage 
and application the only human virtues... . What good 
art and literature there is in England now is for the 
initiated, and appeals to ever narrowing circles.,.... 
The papers have lost the power of looking at facts as they 
are.” “ Journals, magazines, and the continued spawn of 
bad novels constitute our national culture, for it is on 
these that the vast majority of all classes employ their 
power of reading.” 


AN EXAMPLE FROM WALES. 


The uprooting of taste and reason that is going on by 

the printing press must be recognised as one of the gravest 
evils that has ever threatened the human race. Parents 
should take steps to shield their children from the con- 
tagion of vulgar and fatuous printed matter. If boys and 
girls were brought up with the knowledge that most of 
what they see about them in shops and stalls is nonsense, 
if nothing but what was real reading was put into their 
hands, if as they grew up they were taught to regard the 
choice of books and newspapers as one of the most 
important duties in life, future generations might yet 
preserve taste and understanding. There is a movement 
in Wales which prevents the inroad of worthless novels, 
excludes betting, sporting and bad police news from the 
popular press, and induces the working man not only to 
use but even to endow by subscription their national 
universities. “As a national movement intellectual 
Puritanism must be left to the despised Welsh, for the 
English, as a race, never cared about intellect, and have 
now ceased to be Puritan.” 
_ “The favourite entertainment of the modern English 
is vulgarity itself. The old feeling against theatre- 
going. ..... is fast dying out now that it is more 
needed.” 

There is great need for more education to train the 
mind to think, the eye to see, the judgment to choose, 
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and the spirit to be exalted. There should be provision 
of facilities for good reading, good music, good discussion. 
Only by private combination in state enterprise we may 
fight the gigantic organisations of evil. 

Good men of different parties, opinions and types of 
mind should establish a rival popular press, whose aim is 
good. 

APOTHEOSIS OF MATERIAL LUXURY. 


In the last generation intellectual, moral and spiritual 
degeneration has set in, due to causes analogous and even 
related to those corresponding causes of physical degen- 
eration such as overcrowding, drink, want of country air 
and exercise :— 

Into every corner of our island, into every corner of the world, 
ugliness, vulgarity, materialism, the insipid negation of every- 
thing that has been accounted good in the past history of man, 
** post o’er land and ocean without rest,” armed with powers to 
destroy the old and propagate the new, far more powerful than 
the means of destruction and assimilation with which the Greek 
colonist, the Elizabethan adventurer, and the religious refugee 
went forth across the seas in the days of old. All that is good 
in the world is threatened. Art, literature, religious leadership, 
political common-sense have in our island gone down before 
the tide in one generation. Material luxury alone seems likely 
to survive the general wreck, and the relation that luxury bears 
to the higher efforts of mind and spirit is inverse. We are 
mortgaging the whole future of mankind, Such is the problem 
of the age. 

“THE WAR TEST.” 

Mr. C. C. Perry, in an article entitled “ Our Undis- 
ciplined Brains—the War Test,” says that among the 
experiences of the war none has been more uncontro- 
vertible or painful than the extraordinary want among 
our junior officers not only of scientific knowledge, but 
even of common-sense. 

“A certain recklessness and want of thought has long 
been considered by foreign observers to be one of the 
most marked features in the English temperament.” 

Continental militarism, whatever its evils, at least 
forms part of national life and vigour. The war, how- 
ever, has only brought to light the fundamental fault of 
our system of education. “In all forms of English 
education at the present day we find the same neglect 
of the reflective, reasoning, and productive powers of the 
mind ; the same tendency to diffusion and superficial 
absorption. . . . . One of the most striking characteristics 
of the English as compared with the foreign boy is his 
peculiar distaste for consecutive thought or speech, his 
positive aversion, on the one hand, to any mental process, 
and, on the other, to the articulate expression of any 
such process.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS MAKE PUBLIC FOOLS, 

Our public schools cover with a great authority “a 
widespread system of stagnation. The very conception 
of a public school education which systematically, and 
from the very commencement, compels the learner not 
only to absorb but independently to reproduce, not 
merely to translate but to originate, is at present so little 
realised that the aids and helps for rendering such a 
system practicable are almost wanting.” 

It is only by adopting the principle of independent 
thought and self-production that we alone can hope for 
the intellectual regeneration of our public schools, and 
herein of our military education. 

SALT THAT HAS LosT ITS SAVOUR. 

The fourth number of the Crisis, a quarterly sixpenny 
magazine edited by the Hon. Rollo Russell, is devoted 
almost entirely to a discussion of the decadence of the 
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Empire and the degradation of England. The first 
article is entitled “The Decrease of the Fit; Anti- 
Natural Selection.” The second deals with the Decay 
of Parliament, and the third and longest is devoted to 
an exposition of the degradation of England. It is a 
mournful and sombre survey of the evidence which leads 
- the editor to think that there are symptoms of decay in 
some of the qualities which have made the greatness of 
England, and among other symptoms, the most threaten- 
ing is the disregard for truth and justice. A change, he 
maintains, has passed over the country which, unless the 
virus can be defeated, will destroy the moral supremacy 
of the British Empire. Already the world is against us, 
not only the ignorant populations but the admirers and 
lovers of British leadership also. 


oe 


“THE MORALS OF THE POULTRY YARD.” 
A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF DIVORCE. 

MODERN civilisation, says Mr. W. Lilly, writing in the 
Nineteenth Century for December on “ Marriage and 
Modern Civilisation,” which owes the sexistence of its 
civilisation to the sternness with which the Roman 
Church upheld the ideal of monogamy, is now rapidly 
degenerating to the morals of the poultry yard. 

The whole article is intended to prove that the Roman 
Catholic Church alone has created modern civilisation, 
and alone saved it from destruction. The Christian family 
differs from all the other families of the earth in that it 
is founded on woman and not on man. The worship of 
the Virgin Mary is the foundation of the modern home, 
with its refined}and elevating influences. The Greek 
Church never maintained so high an ideal of marriage as 
the Church of Rome. Hence, the great need of Western 
Society was virility, which is precisely what is wanting in 
Byzantium. “The women least open to reproach have 
the minds of courtesans ; the men at their best have the 
merits of castrati.” The main cause of this was the 
higher position which women occupied in the West—a 
position resting upon the indissolubility of marriage. A 
man is formed at the knees of his mother. The moral 
basis of society is determined by women, and purity is 
the root of all feminine virtues, and the source of 
people’s greatness. Hence, the severe teaching in the 
Roman Church about indissoluble monogamy more 
than anything else marks off modern civilisation 
from all other civilisations. The Reformation 
dealt the first great blow at marriage in the Western 
world, and the French Revolution the second. In 
England the schism arises from the refusal of the Pope 
to prostitute Christian matrimony to the lust of a tyrant. 
Luther’s ideas about marriage were such that the natural 
conscience of a mere pagan would have rejected them 
with horror. The French Revolution taught that purity 
was a new disease brought into the world by Christ, and 
that holy matrimony was “a superstitious servitude.” 
The Reformation and the Revolution together have 
established divorce throughout the Western world :— 

In Germany, “‘ insuperable aversion ” is recognised as a ground 
for divorce ; so is ‘‘ hopeless insanity,” or ‘‘ malignant incon- 
sistency,” or ‘‘ quarrelsomeness,” or ‘*a disorderly mode of life,” 
or “drunkenness,” or ‘‘ extravagance.” In Sweden, ‘‘ hatred, 
ill-will, prodigality, drunkenness, or a violent temper,” suffices. 
The Protestants of Austria may divorce one another for ‘‘ violent 
dislike.” In Switzerland, ‘‘ marriage relations greatly strained ” 
are recognised as a valid reason for dissolving the marriage. 

In the United States of America divorce is rampant :— 

Adultery is-a cause in forty-six States ; desertion in forty-four 
States ; disappearance in forty-two ; cruelty or fear of violence 
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in forty ; imprisonment in thirty-eight ; drunkenness, mtemper- 
ance, or habitual intoxication in thirty-seven; impotency in 
thirty-six ; failure to provide in twenty-one ; sin before marriage 
in thirteen ; indignities in seven ; insanity in five ; joining the 
sect of Mother Lee in three ; when divorce has been obtained in 
another State in three ; living apart in two; gross neglect of 
duty in two; guilty of being a vagrant in two ; refusal of wife 
to move into a State in one ; turning a wife out of doors in one ; 
habitual violent temper in one ; public defamation in one ; any 
other cause deemed sufficient by the courts in one. 


Eighty per cent. of the divorce suits in America are 


brought by women, who, says Mr. Lilly, are constitu- 


tionally inclined to excesses of individualism and the 
craving for novelty. 

The only real witness in the world, he concludes, for 
the absolute character of holy matrimony is the Catholic 
Church, and any modern tendency to degrade indis- 
soluble marriage to a mere dissoluble contract will 
throw back modern civilisation to the condition of 
wallowing in the mire from which the Church rescued it. 


—_—eoo—— 


Harry Furniss and Lewis Carroll. 

Mr. HARRY FURNISS contributes “ Some Confessions 
of an Illustrator” to an unusually good number of the 
English Illustrated. He begins with the characteristic 
confession :—“ I am a funny man, and caricaturist by 
force of circumstances ; an artist, a satirist, and a car- 
toonist by nature andtraining.” He tells many humorous 
incidents of his illustrating “Bruno and Sylvie” for 
Lewis Carroll. He says :—‘‘ What I did fear was that 
Carroll would not be Carroll ; and Carroll wasn’t—he 
was Dodgson.” Here is part of a letter he received from 
Dodgson as to the portraiture of “ Bruno and Sylvie” :— 

As to the dresses of these children in their fairy state (we 
shall sometimes have them mixing in Society, and supposed to 
be real children ; and for ¢#a¢ they must, I suppose, be dressed 
as in ordinary life, but eccentrically, so as to make a little dis- 
tinction). I wisk I dared dispense with a// costume : naked 
children are so perfectly pure and lovely; but Mrs, Grundy 
would be furious—it would never do. Then the question is, 
How little dress will content her? Bare legs and feet we must 


have, at any rate. 
—_+ 0 


The Origin of the Polka. 

IN a very interesting study of “ Bygone Dances” in 
Cassell’s, Mr. John Collett thus recounts the origin of the 
polka :— 

The polka is the natural dance for the feet of the people. 
Take in evidence its origin—a Bohemian peasant girl was seen 
dancing ‘ out of her own head,” extemporising from the sheer 
joy of her heart song, tune, and steps. This she did on a 
Sunday afternoon in Elbeleinitz, and an artist, one Josef Neruda, 
who spied. her, made a note of all he saw. The people of the 
town adopted the dance and called it the Piilka, half-step. In 
1835 it reached Prague, and Vienna in 1840, thence it spread 
rapidly through Europe. When M. Cellarius introduced it to 
the Parisians, we hear that all else gave way before “‘ the all- 
absorbing pursuit, the’ Polka, which embraces in its qualities the 
intimacy of the waltz with the vivacity of the Irish jig.” With 
becoming gravity the ///ustrated London News reported the first 
drawing-room polka danced at Almack’s, and followed this up 
on May 11, 1844, with a description of the five figures, adding 
that those who wished to shine should dance the whole. 

OB BBB DD ID I ID DD ID DDD 


VERY few of the crowds who will be singing “ Christians 
Awake !” will reflect on the fact that the author of that 
famous hymn was also the father of modern shorthand. 
The story of this doubly-distinguished Lancashire man, 
John Byrom, is told in Good Words by Isabel M. Hamill. 
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‘MR. EDMUND GOSSE ON THE ISOLATION OF 
THE ANGLO-SAXON MIND. 


Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, in the Cosmopolitan for Novem- 
ber, writes a remarkable article on this subject, the gist 
of which is that the splendid isolation of the English- 
speaking race as regards literature and contemporary 
thought is becoming more and more marked. Conti- 
nental nations know little, and care less, for what we 
think or write. 

THE PLEASURE OF LEARNING MODERN LANGUAGES. 

This subject seems to have been suggested to Mr. 
Gosse by the recent voluminous correspondence in 
the Zimes and other papers on the subject of the 
study of modern languages. To Mr. Gosse it 
seemed surprising that not one voice was raised 
to testify to the Aleasure added to life by studying 
modern languages. Even educational utility is not 
everything, and the purely utilitarian arguments adduced 
by those advocates of the study of modern languages 
lead Mr. Gosse to ask “in what spirit, not directly 
utilitarian, we are now regarding the study of modern 
languages and literature.” He says :— 

In respect to this question, if I may venture to judge, England 
and America are in one camp, and the nations of Continental 
Europe in the other. It is not necessary to ask an intelligent 
inhabitant of Norway or Portugal what is the value to him of 
being able to read German. It is not needful to ask a Russian 
or a German why he is careful to read French, The same 

ple would have a much greater difficulty in explaining why, 
if at all, they read current English. As a matter of fact, for 
purposes of refreshment and stimulus, they do not read it at all. 

Nobody now pays any attention to our writings except 
the French, who are remarkably well posted in foreign 
literature. The “ Navarre de France,” Mr. Gosse thinks, 
contains a far better summary of the movement of the 
intellectual world than is to be found in any American or 
English periodical. 

But, putting France aside, the rest of the Continent of Europe 
has apparently ceased, in particular within the last ten years, to 
express the slightest interest in Anglo-Saxon literature, Through- 
out the Continent it will be found that the critics are much more 
up-to-date about the literatures of all other European countries 
than they are about that of England, which seems to repel and 
to bewilder them. 

THE INTELLECTUAL TELESCOPE NEVER TURNED ON US. 

Mr. Gosse, remarking that it is well we should have no 
illusions in this matter, continues : “ Somebody said in the 
‘eighteenth century that when Europe looked through 
the intellectual telescope she invariably turned it upon 
England. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
that telescope is never—except by certain Frenchmen— 
turned upon England at all. 

A DIRECT RESULT OF THE IMPERIAL IDEA. 

This “intellectual commonwealth” formed on the 
‘Continent, from which England and America are 
‘excluded, and to the existence of which Mr. Gosse 
deplores our blindness, is, he says, “a direct outcome 
of the ‘Imperial’ idea which has in such rapid and 
momentous forms come to the front in England and 
America.” We take for granted that if a foreigner has 
‘anything to impart, he will be delighted to learn our 
language in order to tell it us. But, says Mr. Gosse, the 
foreigner, like Hippoclydes, does not care ; the supposi- 
tion that he “must learn English” is preposterous and 
out of date. Ina recent German literary cyclopedia, Mr. 
Gosse reads that the “ pathless chaos ” of English (and 
American) thought is so great that Germans, while keep- 
ang in touch with France, Russia, Belgium, and Norway, 
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may safely neglect England, which has nothing interesting 
to them except Kipling’s vivid chauvinism. Mr. Gosse 
says :— 

The incessant glorification of the national idea, which has 
taken forms radically so similar in America and in England, is 
exquisitely distasteful to the Continent. The foreigner reads 
Kipling, indeed, but with fascinated horror, shuddering with 
dislike, and supposes that all other Anglo-Saxon writers of the 
day are of the same class, only less forcibly. 


RESULT OF OUR ISOLATION, 


Even intelligent and non-prejudiced Americans and 
Englishmen greatly deprecate the importance of arrest- 
ing this tendency to intellectual isolation. 

I cannot but think that in the comparatively short time during 
which the exclusion of foreign ideas from Anglo-Saxon soil 
been more or less rigidly enforced, our national life has 
become seriously the poorer for it. I know not in what it is the 
richer, unless it be in a foolish and impotent ‘‘ patriotism,” falsely 
so called, which is indifferent to the real health and progress of 
society. 

“WIE ENG—-WIE ENGLISCH !” 


Want of courage, of boldness in moral speculation, one 
of our already great weaknesses, will become greater still 
by our isolation. Few writers had so much influence 
on Continental thought last century as Heine, and it is 
but the very few and the unusually unprejudiced Anglo- 
Saxons who can understand him. “A certain literary 
mock modesty,” which makes us “shocked” by the 
riddles of life, is another besetting sin which will now 
flourish like the green bay tree; and soon Heine’s 
exclamation, “ Wie eng—wie englisch!” (how narrow— 
how English !) will be only too well justified. 

Signs are not wanting, says Mr. Gosse, that as 
England and America are to the rest of the world, so 
France is, or soon will be, to the rest of Europe. Then 
we shall have three orders of thought—the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Pan-Germanic, and the French ; and this is likely to 
have a remarkable effect upon the whole intellectual life 
of the Twentieth Century. 


——_*e——_ 


“Young Never-Grow-0ld.” 


THE war, which has been prolific of jingle and rattle 
and bounce in verse, has not as yet developed much 
pathetic poetry. It is not till the clatter and blare of the 
march is past that the cry of the mourner reaches the ear. 
Perhaps among the first-fruits of the harvest of poetic 
sorrow may be counted a short poem in Longman’s by 
Mrs, Fleming. It is simply entitled “Spion Kop.” Two 
stanzas may be cited out of five, all of which will go home 
to many a mother’s desolate heart. 


Young Never-Grow-Old, with your heart of gold, 
And the dear boy’s face upon you ; 
It’s hard to tell, though we know it well, 
That the grass is growing upon you. 
Flowers and grass, and the graveyard mould, 
Over the eyes of you, Never-Grow-Old, 
Over the heart of you, over each part of you, 
All your dear body, our Never-Grow-Old. ..., 


Never-Grow-Old, your curly head 
Will never streak with grey ; 

Young Always-Young, your springing tread 
Will never pass away, 

The morning glory of your eyes 
Will light you now and ever ; 

You keep your boyhood in the skies, 
The other side the River : 

River that flows by the City of Gold, 
River of Healing, dear Never-Grow-Old. 
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GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 

IT is one of the most widespread delusions of our 
newspapers that if the German people are not our good 
friends, the Kaiser and Government at least regard us 
with esteem. ‘ Calchas,” however, does not believe in 
that, and why he does not he explains in an article in the 
Fortnightly Review entitled “The Crisis with Germany 
and its Results.” He argues, probably very truly, that 
German Governmental aims are much more dangerous to 
us than German national enmity, and, therefore, the 
chief significance of the present outburst is the reinforce- 
ment which it gives to the German Government in the 
carrying out of its designs. The danger, therefore, is not 
that we may fail to realise the bitterness of German 
feeling, but that we may fail to foresee its results. 


GERMANY ALWAYS OUR RIVAL. 


“Calchas” takes credit to himself for his repeated 
predictions that our periodical illusions on the subject of 
a German Alliance would not be fulfilled. German 
hostility does not depend upon the Boer War, but upon 
a permanent rivalry of interests. The Germans are the 
only people who are interested in overthrowing our sea- 
power. But this could only be accomplished by the aid 
of Russia and France, and it is for this reason that 
Germany has given us benevolent support whenever we 
were threatened with difficulties with France. Germany 
encouraged the occupation of Egypt, and in the recent 
Franco-Turkish dispute the German Press tried to make 
difficulties between us and France by declaring that the 
integrity of Turkey was menaced. By such means 
Germany hopes in the end to gain the friendship of 
France and Russia. 


THE CONTINENT SOLID. 


“Calchas ” does not believe in the supposed rivalry 
between Germany, and France, and Russia. The Con- 
tinent is solid for peace among themselves, and Germany 
would not imperil her industrial organisation for the sake 
of anything she might gain in a war with the Dual 
Alliance. A naval war, with the support of those Powers, 
is a; different thing. Germany’s policy is, therefore, to 
urge the principle of Continental solidarity against 
England and America, and she schemes for a naval 
coalition. So far from losing by such a war Germany 
would gain, for in the case of a general blockade she 
would be the workshop of the Continent. If we were to 
go to war with France and Russia, a naval coalition with 
Germany would be certain, for thereby, and thereby 
alone, could Germany realise her ambition of ousting us 
from the seas. 

OUR SAFETY—RUSSIA. THE PRICE—PERSIA. 

This being taken as proved, what should we do? 
“Calchas” says, make terms with Russia, and whether 
his premises are correct or not, his conclusion is indis- 
putable. With France, says “Calchas,” we have no 
longer any vital cause of possible quarrel. With Russia 
we can quarrel only over Persia. “ Calchas” believes 
that Russia is determined to get a footing on the Persian 
Gulf, and, therefore, it is in that quarter we must com- 
pound with her. Let her, says “ Calchas,” take a port, 
but, still more important, let us make no limitations as to 
the use she is to make of it :— 

. To concede to the empire of the Tsars a port upon the Persian 
Gulf—that is to say, a main outlet for-its territory in Central 
Asia—which it was forbidden to fortify, would be not to effect 
the only settlement worth working for, but to set up a more 
dangerous subject of irritation between the two countries than 
any which now exists. Bunder Abbas must be as Russian as 
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an A 
Port sActhur or Sevastopol, or the alternative must be, in the 
ample language of Lord Curzon, a ‘‘ war that would ring from 
Pole to Pole”—unless, indeed, which is more probable, we 
should ultimately act at Bunder Abbas as we did at Port Arthur, 
not realising that we must save our prestige either by,negotiation, 
or fighting and not saving it. 

We should not accept any restriction on any territory 
where our own flag waved. We cannot restrict Russia, 
therefore, as a matter of logic, and as a matter of fact, all 
our restrictions in the past have been nullified. It has 
been the same in Europe and Asia, in Sevastopol, 
Batoum, and Manchuria. 


THE QUID PRO QUO—CHINA. 


In response to this “Calchas” thinks that Russia 
would join us in guaranteeing the integrity of China 
south of the Great Wall. Such an agreement would not 
only protect us against German ambitions in Europe, 
but would preserve China. “ Calchas” declares that the 
Persian Gulf is the focus of the future relations of Ger- 
many, Russia, and Great Britain. But would Russia 
agree? “Calchas” thinks so. Russia and France, he 
says, have no desire to overthrow this country in order to. 
establish the commercial and naval supremacy of Ger- 
many. Moreover, German policy will not change, for 
Germany’s policy is her natural one, “the inevitable 
method of a patriotic statesmanship.” It is our business. 
to frustrate this aim, and we can only do so, says “ Cal- 
chas,” by an agreement with Russia. 


—_2e——. 


Napoleon as a Founder of the United States. 

MR.JAMESK. HOSMER, writing in the A¢/antic Monthly 
for November, upon “ The Mississippi Valley Organised,” 
recalls the important part which Napoleon played in the 
founding of the United States. George Washington may 
be said to have founded the American Republic, but it 
was Napoleon who dowered it with all the States of the 
Mississippi Valley. That this great area belongs to the 
United States to-day, says Mr. Hosmer, is simply and 
solely because the exigency of Napoleon at the moment 
made it expedient for him that it should be American. 
The Americans only proposed to buy from him the 
mouth of the Mississippi River and the town of New 
Orleans, which guarded it. Napoleon was in difficulties 
for money, and it was necessary to concentrate his forces 
in Europe ; so although the Americans asked for nothing 
more than New Orleans, and dreamed of nothing more, 
Napoleon threw into the bargain the whole of the 


immense tract of territory which stretched from the Gulf 


of Mexico right up to the great American Lakes. His 
family disapproved, and the French Chambers and the 
nation murmured, but Napoleon would brook no opposi- 
tion :— 

‘You shall have New Orleans,” he said, ‘‘and, besides, ,you 
shall have the vast wilderness lying north and west. I wish to 
keep it out of the hands of England, whom only in this way I 
can baffle, and the ¥5,000,000dols. which you give me for it l 
will use in preparations against her.” 





“ Nor until Lancashire and Yorkshire, Natal and New 
South Wales, were Statesof one great Federation, with its 
capital at Washington, would there be any real union of 
the Anglo-Saxon race.” This is the opinion of an 
American journal, cited in the Empire Review as “ merely 
an ill-advised and ill-timed thought.” The hint about 
Lancashire and Yorkshire has in it a bid to the old 
particularism which the wider federation before us may do 
something to revive. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
Its DELUSIONS AND DANGERS, 

Lasr month Mr. Secretary Hay declared that the 
Monroe Doctrine was the golden rule of American 
policy, and there seems to be a general agreement on the 
part of all parties in America that the doctrine of 
President Monroe is to be accepted as part and parcel 
of the American Constitution. Against this Mr. Sydney 
Brooks, an Englishman who has lived in America, 
raises up his voice in two of the monthly magazines. In 
the Atlantic Monthly, in the course of an interesting and 
well-informed article upon “ Europe and America,” he 
maintains that, however popular the doctrine may be 
at present, it is part of the inevitable nature of things 
that Europe will some day burst upon South America. 
He asks :— 

Do Americans seriously believe that Europe will lie passive 
for ever under such an edict? Anyone who has looked into the 
bloody and tangled history of South America, and kept an 
eye on the steady stream of European immigration into Brazil 
and Argentina, can imagine at least a score of incidents, any 
one of which would bring the Monroe Doctrine to a decisive 
test. Put on one side the implacable loyalty of Americans to 
their famous policy, and on the other the congested state of 
Europe, which would make expansion a necessity even if it were 
not all the fashion ; the military spirit of the Continent, which 
will never show England’s compliance with American wishes ; 
the extraordinary inducements to colonisation offered by South 
America, and the spirit of revolutionary turbulence that broods 
over the country from Panama to Patagonia—and one has a 
situation which it will take a miracle to preserve intact for 
another fifty years, 


THE DOCTRINE THE RESULT OF IGNORANCE. 


In an article in the Fortnightly Review, entitled 
“Some Aspects of the Monroe Question,” Mr. Brooks 
puts the same point, but in this article he deals with the 
Monroe Doctrine in all its aspects. According to Mr. 
Brooks, the Monroe Doctrine is merely one of those 
absurdities which arise from “the virtual surrender by 
the educated classes (in America) of their functions of 
criticism and leadership.” The Monroe Doctrine is merely 
a “craze,” and the unanimity with which it is accepted 
arises merely from the fact that, having been elevated to 
a religion, it would be regarded as blasphemous to doubt 
its truth. It arises from American ignorance of high 
politics ; it has never been debated, and the national 
verdict in its favour has gone by default. In this respect 
the Monroe Doctrine differs from Pan-Germanism and 
Pan-Slavism, which have plenty of opponents in their 
respective countries. Every American, whatever party 
he may belong to, is primarily a Monroeist. 


THE HOLY ALLIANCE STILL ALIVE, 


_ What is the cause of this? According to Mr. Brooks 
it is because Americans are never really convinced that 
George III. is dead. They still believe that the spirit of 
that King’s time, the spirit which lasted till the break-up 
of the Holy Alliance, is still dominant in Europe. Every 
monarchical country, in their opinion, is still a despotism, 
and Mr. Olney practically declared that the most back- 
ward South American State represented a higher type 
of civilisation and liberty than England or Germany. 
All this would not matter much if it were not for the 
practical difficulties of the Doctrine. The first is that it 
condemns a whole Continent to anarchy and backward- 
ness. It practically gives carte blanche to the South 
American States to behave as they like towards Europe, 
and it prevents the utilisation of the country by races 
which might turn it to account. 
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SOUTH AMERICA NO POSSIBLE DANGER TO THE U.S, ° 

But suppose it were abolished by consent. In that 
case, says Mr. Brooks, it is absurd to suppose that the 
acquisition of South American territory by European 
States would be a danger to the United States. No 
American regards Canada and the West Indies, which 
are held by European Powers, as a menace; and if 
Germany were to acquire a portion of Brazil 3,000 miles 
from American territory, America would not be any 
weaker. Indeed, Monroeism means militarism, and it 
is the result of the Monroe doctrine that America has 
wakened up to the fact that she needs more troops and 
a larger fleet. For she will inevitably have to fight for 
the preservation of the Doctrine. The Monroe Doctrine, 
in short, has never been of any use to America, and even 
the expulsion of the French from Mexico took place 


without it being invoked. 
—ooo— 


A FRENCH EXPERT ON THE WAR. 

CAPTAIN G. GILBERT, whose articles on the war we have 
frequently noticed before, contributes to the second 
November number of the Nouvelle Revue a paper in 
which he surveys the whole field of operations from both 
a tactical and strategical point of view. The article 
possesses a melancholy interest, for we regret to learn 
that Captain Gilbert is now dead. The Captain consid- 
ered that the war afforded little instruction for military 
experts for two reasons : first, because of the weakness of 
the Boers, and secondly, because of their inexperience in 
waging warfare. He explained that the War Office, in 
order to lessen the shame of British defeats, exaggerated 
the forces of the Boers, which he placed at 38,0co men 
and 70 guns ; and he went on to explain that this weak- 
ness of the Boers disqualified them from making tactical 
combinations, economising their forces, and finally taking 
the offensive. Indeed, he seemed to think that nothing 
could exceed the infantile simplicity of the dispositions on 
both sides. One can almost feel that he thought it a pity 
that so much blood should have been shed without affording 
more instruction to the scientific student of campaigns. 

It will be remembered that the checks which the 
British suffered on the Tugela and Modder River induced 
many writers to condemn absolutely all frontal attacks, 
and to uphold the theory of defence by excellently trained 
marksmen. But Captain Gilbert held that the general 
failure of the British method of attempting to clear a 
position with artillery before the attack should not be 
considered an argument against artillery in general. It 
was because of the neglect to throw out skirmishers and 
scouts in front to feel for the position of the enemy. 
Practically artillery is no good except upon a discovered 
objective. General Langlois has shown that the artillery 
fire should begin at the moment when the troops advance 
to the decisive attack, and the fire ought to be continued 
over their heads, and in this way the exact position of 
the defence will commonly be disclosed. Indeed, it is 
the united action of the three arms which forces the 
defence to throw aside its mask. This law was not 
recognised by the English, just as it was neglected by 
the Russians at Plevna. In both cases artillery fire 
remained useless, but it would be wrong to conclude 
from that that artillery fire is always in vain. 

Captain Gilbert cited detailed statistics to show that 
the Mauser bullet proved more immediately fatal than 
the chassepét in the Franco-Prussian war, but by way of 
compensation the mortality among the wounded is. less 
than half; the total mortality in the South African war 
remains ten per cent. less than that of the Germans in 
the Franco-Prussian war. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT ‘‘ MAXIMITE.” 

WE noticed in a recent issue the claims made by Mr. 
Hudson Maxim on behalf of what he described as the new 
explosive “ Maximite.” Mr. Hudson Maxim has given a 
very concise and minute description of this supposed new 
explosive. He says that “it is light yellow in colour, has 
a high specific gravity which enables a large amount of 
it to be loaded into a small space, that it does not give off 
acid fumes, is not affected by the weather, has no affinity 
for water, may be melted in hot water and cast into shells, 
will not explode if ignited in the open air, but burns with 
a smoky flame, that when slowly heated it is dissipated 
into vapour without even taking fire, that it may be 
thrown into a white-hot furnace without exploding, that 
it does not explode if melted iron is poured into it, but 
that when properly confined in a strong steel shell, and 
ignited by a powerful detonating charge, it explodes with 
extreme violence, rending the receptacle into thousands 
of small fragments. It is so insensitive to shock, how- 
ever, that it may be loaded into a shell and shot through 
an armour plate without going off by the impact. But 
éverything that is claimed for “ maximite” was claimed 
by the French for mé/inz¢e more than a dozen years ago. 

The truth about the matter is as follows :—Picric acid, 
which is the basis of mé/inite, lyddite, maximite, and 
innumerable other ites, was first made from indigo, but 
at the present moment it is made from carbolic acid. 
Picric acid crystallises in thin yellow scales, and dyes all 
organic substances an intensely bright yellow. It was 
used as a dyeing material for about a hundred years 
before its true character as a high explosive was 
discovered. The French were the first to employ 
this material as a bursting charge in their shells, 
but when employed in its pure state it was 
found that it could not be shot through an armour 
plate without being detonated by the impact. How- 
ever, Eugéne Turpin, a French chemist, found that 
if he mixed a small percentage of thick petroleum oil 
with this material, its sensitiveness was sufficiently 
reduced to enable it to be shot ‘through an armour plate 
without detonating. Then our own authorities took up 
the subject, for we find that the ‘British Explosives Com- 
mittee of 1888-9-90 experimented extensively with picric 
acid at Lydd, at first following closely in the footsteps of 
the French experimenters, using picric acid in its pure 
state, but subsequently modifying it by mixing other 
substances with it. The English experimenters went 
still further than the French, for we find that the early 
lyddite consisted of a mixture of picric acid, di-nitro- 
benzol, and vaseline. A great number of other nitrated 
bodies were also employed by the Explosives Committee. 
However, if one makes a mixture of 

88 per cent. picric acid, 
8 per cent. di-nitro-benzol, and 
4 per cent. vaseline, 
the result will be a compound which has absolutely all 
the physical properties attributed to maximite. 

It appears that the American officers in conducting 
their experiments at Sandy Hook followed in the foot- 
steps of the English, first trying pure picric acid, with 
results identical with those obtained by our own Com- 
mittee, and from some cause or other they did not learn 
how the French mélinite and the English lyddite were 
modified to give them sufficient insensitiveness to pass 
through an armour plate until they met Mr. Hudson 
Maxim, who had been in England in 1888-9-90, and had 
had access to the laboratory of Sir Hiram Maxim, who 
had found out the composition of mé/inite and was 
experimenting at the time with modified forms of picric 
acid and other high explosives of the lyddite type. 
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M. DE BLOCH ON ARMY REFORM. 

THE leading article in the Contemporary Review for 
December is a long paper of some thirty pages by M. de 
Bloch on “Militarism in Politics and Lord Roberts's 
Army Reorganisation Scheme.” M. de Bloch does not 
believe in the present scheme of army reorganisation. 
He points out that for the purposes of a Continental war 
no increase in the British Army would make any differ- 
ence, and for home defence the navy is paramount. If 
the navy were to be defeated, economic causes might ruin 
us, no matter how powerful our army. The object of the 
British Army is therefore for Colonial purposes, and, this 
being so, the last model to be adopted is that of the 
Continental States, whose objects are of another kind. 


A CHALLENGE TO LORD ROBERTS. 

M. de Bloch joins issue with Lord Roberts on the 
question of infantry attack. Decisive triumphs, he says, 
such as those that characterised former wars, are no 
longer possible, and Lord Roberts’s scheme, however 
cleverly put together, will therefore not secure them. The 
idea of obtaining an army in which individual initiative 
will be the chief quality is impossible, for initiative 
cannot be taught to men who are naturally not possessed 
of it. The essence of military training is to destroy 
initiative. The class which is naturally possessed of 
independence and initiative, on the other hand, cannot 
be got at, as they would have to be highly paid. M. de 
Bloch does not consider the ideas which Lord Roberts 
expressed since his return home were actually put in 
force in the South African war. If they had been the 
events which he summarises as follows would not have 
occurred :— 

If Lord Roberts’s recipe for attacks as decisive as the historic 
bayonet charge were what it professes to be, how came it that 
6,000 Boers managed to improvise a position 20 miles long— 
with only about 200 men per mile defending it—with success, 
and to repel 12,000 trained British soldiers, as at Magersfontein ? 
Where was the magic of the Field-Marshal’s formula, when 
20,000 British troops failed to drive out 5,000 Boers at Colenso ? 
What broke the spell when a force 300 per cent. greater than 
that of the peasant soldiers, not only gained no decisive 
victory, but were driven back with a loss of nearly 2,000 
men, as at Spion Kop? Why was no brilliant dash made, 
similar to that of the bayonet charge, when at Paardeberg 
4,000 Boers were surrounded at first by 20,000 and then by 
40,000 trained men, and yet held their own, until famine slowly 
effected what Lord Roberts’s system should have accomplished 
by a brilliant onslaught? How came it that even then the British 
lost 1,400 men, while the casualty list of the enemy amounted 
but to 179? What enabled ‘ four Boers posted in a good posi- 
tion to hold at bay for two days nearly 100 men, while the 
commando to which they belonged were getting away with their 
waggons”? Such are the results obtained in exceptionally 
propitious conditions. Is it unfair to ask: ‘‘If they do these 
things in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 

A REPLY. 

Colonel F. J. Graves in an article on “ Cavalry Lessons 
of the South African War” does not agree at all with 
M.de Bloch. He argues that M. de Bloch reasons on a 
purely ballistic basis, and ignores the fersonnel. In 
many of his points, however, Colonel Graves is in 
practical agreement with M. de Bloch, for he admits 
that the defence is much stronger than it used to be. 
Colonel Graves does not agree with M. de Bloch that 
artillery failed in the South African War, and he lays 
great stress upon the moral effect of a superiority of fire. 

AARP PO 

THE first article in the November number of the Revue 
de l Art, by J. Guiffrey, is a note on the double Venetian 
portrait, attributed to A. G. Cariani, in the Louvre. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE NEW REPUBLIC. 
Mr. H. G. WELLS’ ANTICIPATIONS. 

Mr. H. G. WELLs brings to a close in the December 
Fortnightly the remarkable series of papers entitled 
“ Anticipations,” which are now published in book form, 
and noticed as a whole elsewhere. As, however, I have 
noticed the articles as they appeared month by month, 
I cannot omit the last chapter, especially as it is in many 
respects the most important of all. For Mr. Wells, with 
characteristic intrepidity, sets himself to grapple with the 

avest of all questions—namely, what will be the future 
attitude of our race in relation to its Maker. 

WHAT THEY WILL THINK OF GOD. 

In his previous essays Mr. Wells had foreshadowed 
the gradual evolution of what he called a New Republic, 
the essential principle of which was that the capable 
men with disciplined brains should undertake the 
direction of the affairs of the world. His capable 
men who are to be the directors of the New 
Republic constitute a kind of scientific Brahmanical 
caste, while the mass of mankind are _pariahs, 
or, as he calls' them, “people of the abyss.” Mr. 
Wells starts out with the doctrine that inevitably these 
men will be religious men. As they are men of will 
and purpose, they will be disposed to find, and con- 
sequently they will find, a purpose in tMe totality of 
things. They will believe the universe is one and 
systematic, and held together by some omnipresent 
quality, so that, without presuming to any knowledge of 
the real being of God, or venturing upon any positive 
definition of God at all, they will regard the whole being 
within themselves and without as the sufficient revelation 
of God to their souls, and they will set themselves 
simply to that revelation, seeking its meaning towards 
themselves faithfully and courageously. Man can know 
God only under semblance of a pervading purpose, 
but that purpose is no more God than a voice calling out 
of impenetrable darkness. The men of the New Republic 
will live to serve this purpose without presumption and 
without fear. They will believe with an absolute con- 
viction that in this world there is free will and a 
personal moral responsibility in relation to that indis- 
tinctly seen purpose, which is sufficient revelation of God 
to them, so far as this sphere of being goes. 

MALTHUS THEIR PROPHET. 

We now pass on to consider what is the ethical basis 
which Mr. Wells, in his striving to apprehend the 
imperfectly discerned purpose, has discovered. His 
Starting-point is the law of population as defined by 
Malthus. He says :— 

Probably no more shattering book than the ‘‘ Essay on 
Population” has ever been or ever will be written. It has 
destroyed entirely the belief in human equality, which is 
multiplicity, in all the Liberalising movements of the world. 
Whole masses of the human population are on the whole 
inferior to others, and to give them equality is to sink to their 
level, to protect and cherish is to be swamped in their quantity. 
Hence Liberalism is a thing of the past. It is no longer a 
doctrine, but a conviction. 

The great development that now dawns on the human 
understanding is the recognition of the right of the 
smenee person, the scientific Brahmans of the future, not 
only to extend and develop themselves to their full com- 
pleteness, and to propagate and increase themselves, but 
to discourage or, if need be, prevent the breeding of the 
inferior races, and, if necessary, to kill them out. The 
&thical system of these men of the New Republic will 
have as its primary aim “to favour the procreation of 
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what is fine and efficient and beautiful in humanity, and 
to check the procreation of base and servile types of fear- 
driven and cowardly souls of all that is mean and bestial 
in the souls. bodies, and habits of men.” 

: THEY WILL NOT HESITATE TO KILL. 

“The begetting of children who, by the circumstances 
of their parentage, must be diseased bodily and mentally, 
will be held to be absolutely the most loathsome of all 
conceivable sins. Persons who have indisputably trans- 
missible mental diseases with transmissible mental 
disorders may be allowed to exist on sufferance, on 
condition that they do not propagate their kind, but,” 
says Mr. Wells, “1 do not foresee any reason to suppose 
that the men of the New Republic will hesitate to kill when 
that sufferance is abused. They will, indeed, not hesitate 
to kill on all occasions, for they will have the faith to kill, 
and they will have no superstitions about death. They 
will naturally regard the suicide of incurably diseased and 
helpless persons as an act of duty rather than a crime.” 
As for habitual ‘criminals, they will be supplied with an 
opiate which will kill them under similar conditions. 

THEIR IDEAS ON MORALITY. 

“To the men of the New Republic the only sexual 
morality will be that which concerns the breeding of 
children. Immorality that is sterile will be regarded as 
on all-fours with, and very analogous to, the question of 
golf, of no more importance than the general morality 
of out-door games. The men of the New Republic will 
regard the human race very much as stock-breeders 
regard the denizens of their stud farm.” He does not think 
there will be any difficulty in suppressing the multiplica- 
tion of the species, for, he says, “ most of the human types 
that by civilised standards are undesirable are quite 
willing to die out through such suppressions if the world 
would only encourage them a little. They multiply in 
sheer ignorance, but they do not desire multiplication 
even now, and they can easily be made to dread it. The 
abyss will become a hot-bed of sterile immorality, as the 
result of the deliberate policy of the ruling class in the 
days that are to come.” 

THE CUSTODY OF CHILDREN. 

Mr. Wells has not made up his mind concerning mono- 
gamous marriage. He thinks the strong arm of the State 
will insist only upon one thing—the security and welfare 
of the child. The State will be reserve guardian of all 
children. It will aim at establishing after a second 
century is past a World State with a common language 
and a common rule. The unfit will be eliminated, 


and the whole tenor and meaning of the world 
as he sees it is that the unfit will have to go. 
So far as they fail to develop sound, vigorous, 


and distinctive personalities for the greater world of 
the future it is their portion to die out and disappear. 
He does not think that the New Republican will have 
any belief in the immortality of the soul. Active and 
capable men of all forms of religious profession to-day are 
beginning to disregard the question of immortality 
altogether. So, to a greater degree, will the men of the 
coming time. 

The ideas of Mr. Wells are somewhat crude, and I 
shall be much astonished if they are not subject to very 
considerable modification when he begins to reflect 
more seriously upon the higher ethical elements which 
Christianity introduced into the midst of the world. 
But that subject is too vast to be more than touched 
upon here. Mercy, sympathy, compassion, and love are 
not only virtues, but forces, the value of which Mr. Wells 
does not seem adequately to appreciate. 
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WHAT IS MY DUTY TO THE PEOPLE OF INDIA? 
By W. T. STEAD, 

In the first number of Zast¢ and West, a new monthly 
publication published at Bombay, is published a paper 
which Mr. W. T.- Stead wrote at the request of Mr. 
Malabari. It is an attempt to indicate in brief outline 
some of the considerations which he hopes will enable 
Indian readers to understand something of the point 
of view of an English Liberal at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. We are all born into a condition in 
which we now find ourselves, without our consent, 
electors of the Imperial Parliament, which is the supreme 
authority over 350,000,000 of our fellow-men and women. 
Had we been consulted we might have shrunk from the 
exercise of such power ; but as we have no choice in the 
matter how should we regard our responsibilities ? 

THE NEED FOR FRATERNITY. 

The first consideration, which according to Mr. Stead 
dominates all others, is the duty of recognising that 
these immense masses of humanity are composed of our 
own brothers and sisters, each of whom is our equal in 
the eye of the Almighty. Not only so, but the differ- 
ences which divide and cause us to be in a position of 
political ascendency are trivial compared with the points 
upon which we are at one. Hence our first duty is to 
oppose all those suggestions of race pride and arrogance 
which are so potent in building impassable barriers to 
the quick and constant flow of human sympathy between 
the white-skinned Lords of India and those millions who 
bear upon their features the impression of a fiercer sun 
than that which beats upon our temperate isle.; 

CAUTION, 

The second consideration is that,.although we were 
born in a position of political superiority, we have neither 
the knowledge nor the local acquaintance with circum- 
stances which alone can justify men in forming a definite 
judgment as to what is right and just. It behoves us, 
therefore, to be very humble and cautious, and to 
recognise that we are tolerably certain to make blunders 
at every step. Our duty, therefore, towards our Indian 
fellow-subjects should be that of respectful learners, who 
require to be taught by the people whom they govern as 
to the methods by which their needs can best be satisfied. 
Before venturing to form a judgment of our own we 
ought to be very careful to learn the facts. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT OUR AIM. 

The third great principle is that our ultimate idea 
ought to be to make ourselves unnecessary. As a father 
endeavours to make his son an independent man, so 
English dominion in India ought to have as its ultimate 
aim the establishment of the principle of self-government 
among the millions who inhabit Hindustan. The realisa- 
tion of that ideal may be a very long way off, but it is the 
ultimate goal which must never be lost sight of ; and we 
shall be judged in history by the success with which we 
have trained, educated, and accustomed our Indian 
fellow-subjects to take upon their own shoulders the 
burden and responsibility of government. 

HOW TO HELP INDIA. 

Having thus defined these three principles as governing 
our responsibilities, Mr. Stead asks the further question, 
How can we best help India? The great curse of 
India is excessive expenditure, especially military 
expenditure, which is largely due to Russophobia. 
Hence the most practical manner in which we can 
work towards relieving the pressure upon the Indian 
tax-payer is to combat witHf all our energy the doctrine 
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of the Russophobists, and to promote good relations 
between Russia and Great Britain. The second method 
of helping India is to combat, as if it were the very in- 
carnation of Satan, the spread of race pride, which 
disgraces so many Anglo-Indians of the baser sort. 
We see a great deal of the same pestilent class spirit 
in our own country, where poisonous social relationships 
continually impede co-operation in good works. The 
third way in which it is possible for us to help is by con- 
stantly thinking, saying and writing what is the truth 
concerning the debt which we owe towards the great 
sages and poets and philosophers of India who have 
done so much to spiritualise the existence of the Indian 
peoples. To one who is buried deep in the dense 
materialism of the West there is a certain majesty in the 
spectacle which we see in the Far East of whole races to 
whom the world of thought is the only real world and the 
world in which we live is regarded as a passing shadow, 


A JOURNALIST’S DUTIES, 
The article concludes as follows :— 


As a journalist I have too often failed in my duty to India. 
Out of sight is often out of mind. The pressing demands of an 
importunate beggar at the door will often prevent your listen- 
ing to the great chorus of myriad voices in the far distance, 
But with all shortcomings, which I do frankly and sorrowfully 
confess, I do'feel that I can make an honest confession and say 
that according to my light, so far as I have had opportunity, | 


have endeavoured to minimise what seemed to me the inevitable | 


evils of such a position as that which we occupy in India, and 
have endeavoured also to promote, so far as I could in my 
small way, the feeling of mutual self-respect, sympathy, and 
fraternity between my own countrymen and my fellow- 
subjects in India, 


One Good Turn Deserves Another. 


AT this Christmastide there will be hundreds of men 
and women known to be living lonely and desolate lives, 
and if their names and addresses are sent to the Conduc- 
tor, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C., they will 


receive copies of Round-About, the little monthly post- 7 


bag of the members of the Correspondence Club, marked 
“ specimen,” sent “ With the Conductor’s Compliments.” 
These people are scattered in all directions over the 
world’s surface, and, as one member writes, for “ lonely 
people just to take up the Round-Adbout and find them- 


selves surrounded by ‘ personalities,’ who, though un- / 


known, need sympathy and friends, must create a 


feeling of companionship, the more so if nowand again they 7 
tell us some of their thoughts, or give us the benefit of their | 


ideas, as somé of the members so constantly and kindly 
do.” Should the correspondence between lonely folk only 
lead to letter friendships, such letter-writing is conducive 
to the banishment of that feeling of loneliness which only 
a human touch can dispel, and, sometimes, should the 
fates be propitious, life-long friendships are formed 
through the mediumship of such introduction. There is 
no necessity for‘any human creature now to be lonely, 
for by joining the Correspondence Club an opportunity 
is given for immediate correspondence with some hun- 
dreds of all sorts and conditions of folk, who, being lonely 
themselves, invite correspondence and friendship. No 
names and addresses are divulged, and each member is 
given a number, by which strict anonymity is secured, so 
that should it be found inconvenient to continue letter- 
writing, it can at will be immediately abandoned, or, on 
the other hand, provided both parties are willing, names, 
addresses, and dona fides can be exchanged and friend- 
ship formed. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


KILLING OFF THE MAORIS WITH DRINK. 


NEw ZEALAND has so long taken precedence as 

ssessing almost an ideal government, that it is with 
something of a painful shock we come upon Mr. J. 
Grattan Grey’s paper in a recent Sunday at Home on the 
demoralisation of the Maoris. He speaks with the 
authority of knowledge. He says he has often travelled 
through the whole of New Zealand, and, officially and 
otherwise, come into contact with almost every native 
tribe. He has seen with dismay the degradation con- 
sequent on the alarming increase of drinking habits. He 
says :— 

Successive governments are almost equally to: blame for the 
temptations which have been placed in their way, but I think 
none so much as the present régime. Instead of absolutely pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquor to people of the native 
race, houses are licensed in districts where the coioured popula- 
tion far exceeds that of the whites, and even now strong efforts 
are being made to extend the sale within the confines of the 
King County, where such undesirable houses have not hitherto 
existed. y 

EXTERMINATION VIA EXPROPRIATION. 

The Maories have, he says, parted with millions of 
acres and have nothing to show for it. The proceeds 
of the sales have gone too largely into the pockets of the 
liquor ring. Here is a terrible picture of the working 
of our land court system :— 


In fact, drink has been forced upon them under the modus 
operandi of the native land court system, and the ultimate pay- 
ment of the purchase-money for the tracts they part with. It 
tarely happens that a native land court is held in localities 
where licensed houses do not abound. This is the first step after 
the natives have agreed to sell a block of land. The Court sits 
for the individualising of the native titles, and the whole tribe 
comes in—men, women, and children—to substantiate their 
joint ownership in the block that is to be disposed of. This 
done to the satisfaction of the native land court judge, upon 
whose decision rests the individualisation of the titles, the next 
stage in the process of acquisition is that a Government agent 
assembles the owners together and pays each the portion of money 
to which he or she may be entitled. The distribution is made, and 
then the licensed houses in the neighbourhood reap a golden 
harvest. The common bar and every available apartment is 
crowded with natives of all ages and sexes. For days together 
scenes of revelry are continued. They are supplied with liquor 
of the worst sort, and even whole cases of so-called champagne 
are consumed ; for the inebriated Maori, in his innocence, is 
easily imposed upon. In this way matters go on for days and 
nights at a stretch ; the public-house is one continuous scene of 
drinking and uproar, and the general bout only terminates when 
most of the Maoris discover that they have no more money to 
spend. Then they return to their settlements, minus their Jand 
and with empty pockets‘besides ; and the same scene is renewed 
whenever they have another strip of their possessions to pass 
through the native land court. I take the responsibility of 
declaring that I have witnessed similar occurrences, not once, 
but often. 


Mr. Grey advocates that the sale should not be 
permitted of a single acre ot land now in their possession 
which is required for the present and prospective wants 
of the Maori people, and that leasing’ only should be 
allowed of areas which they cannot for the time being 
profitably occupy themselves ; and secondly that Govern- 
ment should absolutely prohibit the sale of liquor to them. 
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IN a recent number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS I 
credited Mr. Lulu Harcourt with the authorship of an 
article in the AVineteenth Century upon the coronation. 
The author, it seems, was Mr. L. W. Vernon Harcourt, 
who is the cousin of Mr. Lulu Harcourt. : 
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HOW MAN MAY LOCALLY MODIFY CLIMATE. 


WHEN man begins to control the weather he will begin 
to be something more like master in his own house. 
Hints are not wanting that he is on the way to this end. 
There is a suggestive paper by Alexander McAdie in a 
recent number of the Cewtury entitled “ Fighting Frost,” 
which shows how horticulture and meteorology combined 
are opening up new possibilities in the way of manufactur- 
ing climate. Perhaps, he says, “one of the most novel 
applications of our somewhat imperfect knowledge of 
cloud-formation is found in the methods of protecting 
citrus-fruit from frost, as now practised in California.” 
The need is acute,*for “in a single night the oranges 
almost ready to be picked may be nipped by the frost, 
and the labour and expenditures of a year vanish in an 
hour.” Systematic measures have been taken since 1897. 
The new plan is explained thus :— 

Following the clue given us by nature, methods of combating 
the whole process of cooling may be devised. The principle, in 
brief, is to make fog or cloud by adding water-vapour and taking 
advantage of the latent heat of vaporisation. There are horti- 
culturists who hold that at times of frost the one desideratum is 
heat, and the best method is that which produces heat most 
quickly. We shall see, however, that water-vapour may be 
skilfully and economically utilised, and is of special value in 
warding off the bad effects of a sudden exposure of chilled fruit 
to warmth, such as the heat of the rising sun. 

The artificial fog or mist acts as a blanket to prevent 
the radiation or cooling which goes on so rapidly on a 
clear night. Several means of creating the desired pro- 
tection are mentioned. Wire baskets filled with coal at 
intervals along an avenue of fruit trees are fired. The 
addition of a shallow pan holding water, or of damp fuel 
which raises dense smoke, is recommended :— 

Perhaps in many ways the best device yet tried for protecting 
on a large scale is by means of flowing warm water. In an 
experiment tried at the Meacham Ranch, Riverside, in February, 
1900, a twelve-horse-power tubular boiler was employed, and 
heated water was delivered to the flume at a temperature of 
85deg. Water-vapour was observed rising to a height of about 
four feet above the ground, and the invisible vapour doubtless 
reached above the fruit line. From the flume the water flows 
gently down the different furrows. At the end of a furrow six 
hundred and sixty feet long the temperature of the water was 
54deg. It seems quite practicable, therefore, to control the 
temperatures of the lowermost air-layers in this or some similar 
way. 

If small cataracts of hot water are to do the work, one 
wonders whether our city laundries and other industries 
which give off large quantities of heated liquid might not 
be planted near the orange groves, and the waste fluid 
turned on as an improvised waterfall. There is enough 
waste steam about in our manufacturing districts to 
modify the climate if only rightly directed. 

he i id 
Sandow’s Magazine. 

THE Christmas number of Sandow’s Magazine con- 
tains as its leading feature an article by Sandow upon 
his system, which is illustrated by a series of anthropo- 
metrical charts. The first and second are for the use of 
dumb-bells ; the third, physical exercise for schoolchildren ; 
the fourth, chart of chest development (1) and (2); the 
fifth, abdominal exercises; the sixth, ladies’ chart ; the 
seventh, heavy-weight lifting ; the eighth, lateral curva- 
ture. The charts are miniature reproductions of large 
charts which are supplied to those who go in for the 
system. The type is very small but clear, and can be 
read without difficulty. Mr. Sandow announces that 
next year he will begin a series of articles taking in new 
ground. 
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AMERICA REGENERATING RUSSIA 
By AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY ! 


QUITE a romance of trade, industry, and technical train- 
ing is told in a recent number of the Century by Mr. Alex. 
Hume Ford, under the heading, “ America’s Agricultural 
Regeneration of Russia.” It is a chapter, too, in the 
story of American enterprise which puts British sloth to 
shame. The writer begins with statistics of exchange :— 

The demand for American agricultural machinery in the 
Russian empire has become phenomenal, more than quadrupling 
in half a decade, and doubling even within the last twelve 
months. This year it is estimated that Russia will spend from 
eight to ten million dollars on American agricultural machinery, 
about one-fourth of which will be shipped direct... .. It is 
threugh Hull, Hamburg, and Copenhagen that most of our 
agricultural machinery is shipped into Russia. 

Twenty thousand tons of mowers, reapers, threshers, 
harvesters, cleaners, and rakes were shipped from New 
York in twenty days in the spring of 1901. 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL TRAINING, 

The muzhik of Southern Russia at first denounced the 
Yankee harvester as an invention of the devil. But the 
great lords used it, and the Tsar’s soldiers used it on the 
Imperial demesnes, and the muzhik gradually grew 
enamoured of the strange machine. 

The Russian Government means to introduce not 
merely implements but the technical knowledge which 
can turn them to best account. Russians have been sent 
to study American methods and American agricultural 
colleges. 

Now that the paternal Government is establishing agricultural 
schools and colleges, patterned largely after our own, the 
American idea is spreading everywhere throughout the Empire. 
Often enough, now, the wheat harvested with Yankee machinery 
is grown from Dakota seed. 

A FLOATING COLLEGE-FARM. 

But what are we to say of the Russian inventiveness 
which devised one of the most extraordinary of academies 
—a floating farm ! 

The Russian educators, in casting about for the best means of 
economically fulfilling their mission, decided to experiment with 
immense floating gardens hundreds of feet in length. These 
great barges, built wide enough to give a comfortable area for 
the laying out of a garden, are launched with the breaking up of 
the ice. As these floating agricultural experiment stations drift 
down-stream to warmer climes, the seeds sprout, and grain grows 
and eventually ripens. 

On the deck of the large barge is an extensive building, 
the residence of the professors of agriculture who have 
the station in charge, and a smaller house for the crew. 
The size of these buildings, however, is dwarfed by the 
immensity of the barge. On its great, broad deck, besides the 
vegetable and grain beds, are various working models of 
beehives ; for the Government is bending every energy to revive 
this industry, once famous in Russia, when honey mead was the 
national drink. 

As the barge journeys with the current, it stops at every 
village. The church bell is rung, and the people gather from 
the fields to be led by the stavosta, or mayor, to the floating 
farm. They are invited aboard, where the various plants are 
explained to them, while illustrated lectures are sometimes given 
on the advantages of diversified farming. The questions of the 
peasants are intelligently answered, and seed is often left with 
the most enterprising for planting. 

So far the barge experimental farms have proved the most 
efficient method of spreading the new knowledge of farming in 
Russia, for the country is one vast plain. 

HOW THE TSAR IS RAISING THE MUZHIK. 
_ The Russian autocracy seems to advance in educa- 
tional matters much more quickly than our poor British 
democracy. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Eastern Siberia is being developed by an American railway 
and with American machinery. At the towns laid out for the 
incoming tide of emigrants the Russian Government keeps in 
readiness our agricultural machinery and men to teach its use, 
Schoolhouses are a feature of these villages, and the muzhik 
is started out on a new life full of independence and self-reliance, 
It is here that the old and new Russia meet, and the difference 
is marked. 

When the ship drew up at the wharf at Vladivostok, andthe 
peasants who had settled in the province a year or two previously 
came to meet the latest arrivals from Little Russia, the contrast 
between the unkempt, sluggish creatures aboard ship and the 
bright, active men on the wharf was striking, even impressive. . , , 
There was nothing of the stolid, sleepy Russian muzhik about 
these far-Eastern farmers who had learned the use of modern agri- 
cultural machinery, and even hired Manchu coolies the year round 
to bear the burden of the hardest and most menial labour. . . , 
The Tsar permits no proselyting on his vast estate ; missionaries 
are unknown in Russian territory ; but the agents for American 
agricultural machinery, which is becoming more and more 
essential to Russian farm life, have compelled the autocratic 
Government to take an enormous stride forward. 


What that means for the future of mankind this para- 
graph may suggest :— 

It is estimated that at the present rate of increase Siberia will 
have a population of fully fifty million people by the middle of 
the century. Hundreds of thousands of peasants now cross the 
Urals annually. Russia is the most prolific of civilised nations. 

= 4ore 


A PAINTER’S STORY OF THE KAISER’S BOYHOOD. 

THE venerable artist, Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., now over 
eighty years, has been regaling Mr. D, F. White in the 
Temple Magazine with reminiscences of his life and work. 
There is one fine story of the present Emperor of 
Germany which well illustrates Wordsworth’s saying 
about the child being father of the man. Mr. Frith was 
telling how he was engaged in painting, by the Queen’s 
command, “the wedding of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales,” and on the interviewer inquiring after the 
royalties who sat for the picture, the painter answered 
thus :— 

Little Prince William, now the German Emperor, was one. 
He appears in the picture dressed as a little Scotch boy, but I 
am afraid that the likeness is not a very good one, for I found 
him a fine handful. 

- He was accompanied by his governess, a German baroness, 
but we could do nothing with him, He would not keep still 
a moment. 

At last I hit upon a good plan, as I thought, to keep the 
mischievous young Prince quiet. The picture was ten feet long, 
and I ruled off a portion of one corner of the canvas about a 
foot square on which to paint a picture himself, cautioning him 
to keep strictly within the prescribed limits. I provided him 
with paints and brushes and went quietly on with my own work. 
All of a sudden I was startled by an exclamation of horror from 
the Baroness, and turning round, saw the cause of her consterna- 
tion. The young Turk had been calmly wiping the wet brushes 
on his face, which was lined with streaks of brilliant vermilion, 
blue, and green, 
lest the Crown Princess might enter at any moment and see her 
son in all his war-paint. ‘*Oh, I will soon remove that!” I 
said, and, taking a cloth soaked in a little turpentine, was 
quickly removing the paint, when I was stopped by a piercing 
scream, followed by a smart blow from the little fist of the young 
royalty. It was followed by kicks and howls, the latter so 
lusty that they threatened every moment to bring his mother into 
the room. 

It appears that the turpentine had found out a small. scratch 
or cut, and no doubt made it very painful. 

The young Prince never forgave me for the ill-timed applica- 
tion, and was naughtier than ever when he came to see me again, 
so that I did not succeed in getting anything like a satisfactory 
likeness. 


The Baroness was in a great state of mind | 
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WIT AND HUMOUR OF CHILDREN. 
By Dr. T. J. MACNAMARA, M.P. 


Dr. MACNAMARA contributes a delightfully amusing 
article to the Mew Liberal Review on “ Children’s 
Witticisms.” The alleged funny things said by children 
are, he maintains, mostly apochryphal, and when 
authentic quite unconscious. The exfant terrible is of 
course always unconscious, for his outbursts are generally 
at the expense of his own family, and punishable offences 
if unintentional. Such for instance must have been the 
following which Dr. Macnamara quotes :— 

When Mrs. B. has called upon Mrs, A., and the hostess has 
received the visitor with the most gushing enthusiasm, it is a 
letle embarrassing for’Tommy A. to sidle up to Mrs, B. and 
ask, ‘* Do you live in a nice room, Mrs. B.?” Because Mrs. B. 
replies, ‘‘ What a curious question! why do you ask it?” To 
which Tommy answers, ‘‘ Why, as you were coming up the 
garden, Mamma said that your room was better than your 
company.” 

Unconscious also must have been the child who said 
“quotation is the answer to a division sum.” The child 
who defined “antidote” as “a silly ant” probably 
analysed the former as an ant in its dotage. The follow- 
ing definition of a lie was probably, however, the fruit of 
good experience :— 

“ An abomination in the eyes of the Lord, but a very present 
help in the time of trouble.” 


Ornithology is a subject on which town-bred children 
are not experts, but it is rather much to be told that 
“our feathered friends” are “ angels” and “ Red Indians.” 
Some children, however, know a thing or two about birds, 
as this anecdote shows :— 

There is an amusing and, I believe, a true story concerning that 
wonderful dream of Jacob’s and the angels going up the ladder 
toHeaven. ‘‘ Please, sir,” asked one of the boys in the class to 
which the story was being rehearsed, ‘‘ why did the angels want 
togo up the ladder when they had wings?” This nonplussed 
the teacher, who took a strategic movement to rear by saying 


“Ah, yes! Why? Perhaps one of the boys can answer that.” 
And one did. ‘‘ Please, sir,” said he, ‘“‘dbecause they was 
a-moulting.” 


Dr. Macnamara vouches for the truth of the story 
that an Inspector asked what was the meaning of 
W.H.S.B. (West Ham School Board) carved over the 
door of the school, and was informed it meant “ What 
Ho! She Bumps.” “The Peasants’ Revolt,” said 
another child, “ was due to a shilling poultice (poll tax) 
put on everybody over sixteen.” 

“Who made the world ?” snapped out a rather testy Inspector 
years ago to a class of very small boys. No answer. Several 
times he repeated the question, getting louder and more incensed 
each time. At last a poor little fellow, kneading his eyes 
vigorously with his knuckles, blubbered out, ‘‘ Please, sir, st 
waddn’ me.” 


The following is a good story :— 

“Why is it,” asks the Inspector, ‘‘the sun never sets on the 
English possessions?” ‘‘ Because,” replied the ingenious one, 
“English possessions are in the North, South, and East, and 
the sun always sets in the West.” 

But, as a rule, children are better at definition than at 
explanation :— 

The zebra is like the horse, only striped, and is chiefly used 
to ag the letter Z. (Also a donkey with a football jersey 
on, 

The marriage customs of the ancient Greeks were that a man 
married only one wife, and this was called Monotony. 

Faith is that quality which enables us to believe what we 
know to be untrue. 
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Parliament is the place where they go up to London to talk 
about Birmingham. 

A Limited Monarchy is a government by a monarchy who in 
case of bankruptcy would not be responsible for the entire 
national debt. In private life you have the same thing with a 
Limited Liability Company. 

A heretic is one who never would believe what he was told, 
but only after seeing it and hearing it himself with his own eyes. 

The Court of Chancery is called this, because they take care 
of property there on the chance of an owner turning up. 

An interjection is a shout or a scream raised by a person too 
surprised or pained or frightened to make a sentence with his 
thoughts. It is not quite a human language. The lower 
animals say nothing else but interjections. Accordingly, ill- 
natured and cross people by their interjections come very near to 
beasts. 

A vacuum is nothing shut up in a box. They have a way of 
pumping out the air. When all the air and everything else is 
shut out, naturally they are able to shut in nothing, where the 
air was before. 

The child who gave the following directions for sweep- 
ing a room was probably made for a housemaid to a 
literary man :— 

Cover up the furniture with dust-sheets, scatter damp tea- 
leaves over the carpet, then carefully sweep the room into the 
dust-pan and throw it out of the window. 

Dr. Macnamara gives several instances of composi- 
tions. He guarantees the following, but it is rather too 
consciously sarcastic for a boy of eleven and a half :— 

What I expect to do in my holidays is the greater part of the 
time to mind the baby. Two years and a half old. Just old 
enough to run into a puddle or to fall downstairs, Oh! what a 
glorious occupation, my aunt or Sunday-school teacher would 
say. But it is all very well for them ; they ought to have a turn 
with him. I am going to have a game at tying doors, tying 
bundles of mud in paper, and then drop it on the pavement. I 
shall buy a bundle of wood and tie a piece of cord to it, and 
when someone goes to pick it up, lo! it has vanished—not lost, 
but gone before. I shall go butterfly catching, and catch some 
fish at Snob’s Brighton [Lea Bridge]. I shall finish up by having 
a whacking, tearing my breeches, giving a boy two black eyes, 
and then wake up on Monday morning refreshed and quite happy 
to make the acquaintance of Mr. ’s cane. 

The same remark applies to this—also guaranteed :— 

Man goes fishing, takes his rod and enough tackle to make a 
telegraph wire and starts on his piscatorial expedition. He 
arrives, and happy man is he if he has not forgot something, a 
hook, his bait, or his float. He sits there, apparently contented ; 
he catches a frog or some other fine specimen of natural history, 
and a cold, and a jolly good roasting from his bitter [sic] half, 
when he arrives with some mackerel which he had bought at the 
fishmonger’s. He, poor man, did not know that they were sea- 
fish, but his wife did. When juveniles go fishing they take a 
willow, their ma’s reel of best six-cord, a pickle jar, and a few 
worms, and proceed to the New River happy. When they 
arrive they catch about fifty (a small thousand they call it), and 
are thinking of returning home, when a gent with N.R. on his 
hat, and a good ash-stick in his hand, comes up. ‘‘’Ullo 
there,” says he, ‘‘ what are you doing there?” ‘* Fishing, sir,” 
answer they meekly. The man then takes away their fish and 
rod, and gives them some whales instead (on their back). And 
they return home sadder but wiser boys. 








IN ‘the Christmas number of the Royal Magazine 
Robinson Crusoe’s island—Juan Fernandez—is described 
by Mr. Herbert Vivian, who says that, if Robinson 
Crusoe liked being there, no one eise seems to have done 
so. The last episode in its history was that the Chilian 
Government sent an expedition to see whether it weuld 
be suitable for a convict station, but decided that it 
would not. Another paper is on the King’s godsons, 
from Prince Edward of York to Lord Dalmeny. 
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THE REVIEW 


MR.: HENLEY ON “LEWIS” STEVENSON. 
A CHAPTER ON “THE ART OF FRIENDSHIP.” 


_THE art of friendship, laments the writer of a brilliant 
article in Macmillan, is decaying, if not dead. “We 
have no leisure for it.” We have acquaintances, 
and connections formed from interested motives, 
but no friendships. The writer allows that women 
have not lost the art so completely as men, and 
makes the bold demand that friendship—“‘the most perfect 
friendship,” he calls it—be allowed between man and 
woman without prejudice to marriage ties. The 
Pall Mall Magazine offers illustrations of two sorts 
of friendship. Mr. William Sharp recounts and 
illustrates the longstanding “literary friendship” be- 
tween Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Watts-Dunton, who have 
lived together, tor the greater part of each year during 
twenty-one years, in “ The Pines” on Putney Hill. But 
the “eminent instance” of how friendship can be inter- 
preted is supplied by Mr. W. E. Henley’s criticism of his 
old friend, “ Lewis ” Stevenson, as he calls him, and 
of Mr. Balfour’s portrait of him. 


STEVENSON AN EGOTIST. 


“Why all this crawling astonishment, this voluble 
admiration?” is an ejaculation concerning the close of 
Stevenson’s life which strikes the key of Mr. Henley’s 
musings. He says :— 

As I read IJam oppressed by the thought that here is Lewis 
Stevenson very much as he may well have wanted to be, but 
that here is not Lewis Stevenson at all. At any rate, here is not 
the Lewis Stevenson I knew. ... / At bottom Lewis Stevenson was 
an excellent fellow. But he was of his essence what the French 
call personnel. He was, that is, incessantly and passionately 
interested in Stevenson. He could not be in the same room 
with a mirror but he must invite its confidences every time he 
passed it; to him there was nothing obvious in time and 
eternity, and the smallest of his discoveries, his most trivial 
apprehensions, were all by way of being revelations, and as 
revelations must be thrust upon the world ; he was never so 
much in earnest, never so well pleased (this were he happy or 
wretched), never so irresistible, as when he wrote about himself. 

To this somewhat qualified eulogy is added in the 
footnote a further qualification :— 

Mr. Raleigh notes with a just delight the faultless tact by 
which these utterances are marked. But here came in the man 
of letters. The man of talk was neither so convincing nor 
anything like so discreet. 

NO “SERAPH IN CHOCOLATE.” 

He goes on :— 

No better histrion ever lived... . Mr. Graham Balfour’s 
estimate . . . . is that of an angel clean from heaven, and I for 
my part flatly refuse to recognise it. Not, if I can help it, shall 
this faultless, or very nearly faultless monster go down to after 
years as the Lewis I knew, and loved, and laboured with and 
for, with all my heart and strength and understanding... . I 
take a view of Stevenson which is my own, and which declines 
to be concerned with this Seraph in}Chocolate, this barley- 
sugar effigy of a real man. 


AN AUTOPHOTOGRAPH. 


Mr. Henley then does a thing which is often a strain 
to living friendships and is more rarely done of the dead 
—he quotes the man against himself. He says :— 

I think he has written himself down in terms that may not be 
mistaken nor improved. ‘‘ An unconsc!~s, easy, selfish person,” 
he remarks, ‘‘ shocks less, and is more easily loved, than one 
who is laboriously and egotistically unselfish. There is at least 
no fuss about the first ; but the other parades his sacrifices, and 
so sells his favours too dear. Selfishness is calm, a force of 
natute: you might say the trees are selfish. But egoism is a 
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piece of vanity ; it must always take you into its confidence ; it 
is uneasy, troublesome, searching; it can do good, but not 
handsomely ; it is uglier, because less dignified than selfishness 
itself. But here,” he goes on, with that careful candour which 
he so often has, ‘‘ here I perhaps exaggerate to myself, because 
I am the one more than the other, and feel it like a hook in my 
mouth at every step I take. Do what J will, this seems to spoil 
all.” This, as it seems to me, describes him so exactly that, if 
you allow for histrionics (no inconsiderable thing, remember }), 
you need no more description. 

Mr. Henley suggests that generosity in giving was not 
quite the trait predominant in his old friend’s character. 
“To your Anxious Egotist, your trained and cultured 
Shorter Catechist, what magnificence in the matter of 
self-approval, self-oblivion, self-righteousness could come 
amiss ?” 

THE “ CHARMEUR.” 

Then follow reminders of service rendered by Mr. Henley 
to Stevenson, and then this reference to his literary 
work :— 

If I crave the enchantment of romance, I ask it of bigger men 
than he, and of bigger books than his. . . . while if good 
writing and some other things be in my appetite, are there not 
Hazlitt and Lamb—to say nothing of Shakespeare. : 
I remember, rather, the unmarried and irresponsible Lewis ; the 
friend, the comrade, the charmeur. The impression of 
his writings disappears: the impression of himself and of his 
talk is ever a possession. 


“NO REASON FOR MAKING HIM A HERO.” 

The admirers of Stevenson will perhaps find it hardest 
to forgive Mr. Henley’s “last word” :— 

I have everywhere read that we must praise him now and 
always for that, being a stricken man, he would live out his life. 
Are we not all stricken men, and do we not all do that? And 
why, because he wrote better than any one, should he have 
praise and fame for doing that which many a poor, consumptive 
sempstress does : cheerfully, faithfully, with no eloquent appeals 
to God, nor so much as a paragraph in the evening papers! 
That a man writes well at death’s door is sure no reason for 
making him a hero, 

It is evident the writer has worked off a soreness 
which has long rankled in his mind. Quite apart from 
the merits of the personal quarrel, those who are tired of 
hearing Aristides called the Just will welcome this critique 
as a valuable tonic to the mind of the public. 


History on Post-Cards. 

THE series of current event post-cards promises to be 
popular, and especially amongst those who are collecting 
memorial cards. The fact that the cards will be posted 
from the spot where the event occurred, and as often as 
is possible at the very time it is happening, is the great 
attraction of the scheme. Next year promises to be full 
of interesting events, and the special cards for the 
Coronation will be particularly well prepared, as the dates 
connected with the ceremony will be made known some 
time beforehand. The first card of the series of fifteen 
will depict the first important happening in 1902. For 
five shillings—which is only fourpence per card—the most 
important events of the year will be chronicled for every 
subscriber by the cards of this series, which will together 
form a miniature pictorial history of the year. Surely a 
most neat and compact souvenir of the year’s happenings ! 
So many applications have been received for the Alfred 
Millenary card, which was used as an illustration of a 
typical card of the series, that it has now been printed 
and can be posted to any address for 2d. Address all 
enquiries and orders to Henry Stead, 14, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE ETHICS OF STEVENSON. 

In Munsey’s Magazine, Julies Wilbor Tompkins, 
writing on the ethics of R. L. Stevenson, says that much 
of Stevenson’s philosophy was somewhat strong meat for 
babes, and alarming results might follow the introduction 
of its precepts into our nurseries, instead of the more 
orthodox sentiments. 

THE DUTY OF HAPPINESS. 


The chief doctrine of the gospel, according to Stevenson» 
was the duty of happiness—“ be happy and you will be 
good.” 


“By being happy, we sow anonymous benefits,” 
he has said ; and again, “A happy man or woman is a 
better thing to find than a five-poundnote. .... Their 
entrance into a room is as though another candle 
had been lighted. .... They practically demonstrate 
the great theorem‘of the liveableness of life.” 

“TO FRET AND FUME THEOLOGICALLY UNPARDONABLE.” 

A certain austerity and religious gloominess in his 
father was the subject of earnest protest in many of 
Stevenson’s letters, for to the son there was ne true piety 
without cheerfulness. “ To fret and fume is undignified, 
suicidally foolish, and theologically unpardonable,” he 
writes, 

No “bed of resignation” should find a place in 
Stevenson’s garden; “in its stead put Laughter and a 
Good Conceit . . .. and a bush of Flowering Piety— 
but see it be the flowering sort ; the other species is no 
ornament to any gentleman’s back garden.” 

KINDNESS AND TRUTH IN WORD AND WORK. 


Kindness, “not only in act, in speech also, that so 
much more important part,” was another sedulously 
preached and practised doctrine of his. Truth he inter- 
preted as “not to state the true facts, but to convey a 
true impression.” He believed, for instance, that we owe 
itto truth to be articulate in emotions, to express our 
affections and sympathies, in defiance of the false shame 
that makes so much good feeling go down to the grave 
unknown. 

CHARITY TOWARDS ALL, 

Stevenson’s charity and tolerance will never be disputed. 
It was these characteristics which led him to write to 
a prospective missionary words which, if remembered, 
might have saved us many a complication :— 

You cannot change ancestral feelings of right and wrong 
without what is practically soul murder. Barbarous as the 
customs may seem, always hear them with patience, always 
judge them with gentleness, always find in them some seed of 
good ; see that you always develop them; remember that all 
you can do is to civilise the man in the line of his own civilisa- 
tion. And never expect, never believe in, thaumaturgic con- 
versions. What you have to do is to teach the parents in the 
interests of their great-grandchildren. 

OBB LI II I I I I 


WHAT working-men read is a question on which an 
unnamed working-class friend of Mr. Andrew Lang offers 
his conclusions in Cornhii/. The use to which an adult 
school library of 1,000 volumes was put showed him that 
working-men “care little or nothing for poetry,” and 
their main interest is in fiction. The novels least in 
demand were George Eliot’s and Jane Austen; Reade, 
Lytton, Lever, Charles Kingsley were more in use ; Scott 
and Dickens were well read ; Mrs. Henry Wood was the 
chief favourite. The working-man concludes, “I know 
for a fact that the daily paper and a few periodicals of 
the ‘bits’ variety constitute practically the whole litera- 
ture of many of the working-classes.” Mr. Lang thinks 
the same description applies to every class of society. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ART AND POVERTY. 

A BEAUTIFUL starting-point for an artist’s career is 
recorded of the great Italian painter of the Alps and of 
the poor Giovanni Segantini, A most interesting sketch 
of his romantic life is given by Luigi Villari in the 
English Illustrated. Born among the Tyrolese Alps, he 
narrowly escaped death by drowning when he was four 
years old. Subsequent life at Milan, where his father 
left him, proved so deadly dull to the boy that when 
barely seven years old he ran away and lived with some 
kind peasants, who took pity on the small wanderer. 
He himself told how the first impulse of his art came to 
him :— 

‘« The first time that I took up a pencil to draw was when I 

heard a mother, sobbing over her dead child, saying: ‘Oh that 
I had but her portrait, she was so beautiful!’” Those words 
roused in the child a desire to draw a portrait of the dead girl 
for her mother. 
A few years later he went back to Milan and joined an 
evening drawing ‘school. He was so poor that, found 
wandering about without visible means of subsistence, 
the police shut him up for some years in a reformatory. 
He was made to work as a cobbler, but on liberation he 
returned to his school, was presented with a box of 
colours, ahd slowly made his way. Unspoiled by the 
schools, his genius was individual and original. He died 
in 1899, forty years of age. 

The Lezsure Hour has a sketch by Mr. W. E. Crothers 
of “ Our Veteran Painter,” Mr. T. Sidney Cooper, R.A,, 
another star in the “peerage of poverty.” As Mr. 
Crothers says :— 

He was born at Canterbury on September 26th, 1803. When 

he was five years old his father deserted his mother and the 
children—three girls and two boys. Terrible was the struggle 
that she had to make in order to maintain herself and family. 
But she succeeded, and lived to see her youngest son one of 
England’s celebrities. His taste for drawing was early displayed, 
and in spite of the hindrances arising from‘poverty it was sedulously 
cultivated. His first sketch, made upon his school slate, was the 
Bell Tower of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Seen drawing on a slate by George Cattermole, who was 
himself sketching the Cathedral, he was encouraged by a 
gift of the artist’s pencils ; and on asking for the loan of a 
knife to sharpen these pencils, the boy stumbled on the 
then Archbishop, who cut all his pencils for him, watched 
his drawing, and later sent him 45 for his first pencilling. 
This event decided his career for him. He still lives in 
his native town, though now in his ninety-ninth year. 


Winter Reading. 

Our Circulating Library is found to be a great advan- 
tage to villages and small towns, especially during the 
winter months. Those who have not yet subscribed 
to it are advised to take a box without delay, the long 
evenings being more advantageous to reading than any _ 
others. All the boxes in Series III. and IV., which are 
composed entirely of fiction, containing forty-two novels, 
are being made up to fifty volumes with novels published 
this autumn. For those who prefer to buy books there 
is always a large stock of second-hand works to select 
from. Prices may be had, together with catalogues and 
particulars, on writing to the Secretary, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS CIRCULATING LIBRARY, Temple House, 
Temple Avenue, E.C. 


SOO BB BPP" 


THE travel paper in the eminently readable Cornhill 
for December is Mrs. H. C. Paget’s account of her trip to 
the ruby mines of Upper Burma. Her narrow escape 
from a tiger forms the climax of a very interesting paper. 








THE REVIEW 


THE SOCIETY OF THE YELLOW ROSE. 
ZIONISM, BY ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 

THe New Liberal Review publishes an article of 
twenty pages by Mr. Zangwill, entitled “ The Return to 
Palestine.” It is far and away the best statement of the 
aims and aspirations of the authors of the Zionist move- 
ment that has yet appeared in the English language. It 
tells us‘ much that we want to know, and at the same 
time says nothing that is immaterial. Mr. Zangwill sets 
forth briefly but vigorously all the tragic details of the 
utter failure of all attempts to remedy the condition of 
the Jews that were associated either with the name of 
Rothschild or Hirsch, and then upon this foundation of 
universal failure he rears before our eyes a picture of 
what Zionism is to accomplish for the Jewish race. 

THE RETURN TO JUDA, 

Mr. Zangwill' begins by insisting that the Jewish 
problem is a very small and manageable one. There 
are only eleven and a half millions of Jews in the whole 
world at the present time, and Palestine, with her eleven 
thousand square miles of territory, could support the 
whole multitude. From which observation it would seem 
that Mr. Zangwill’s ideas as to possible density of popula- 
tion are based upon the experiences of the Ghetto in the 
Middle Ages rather than on those of modern sanitary 
reformers. To plant a thousand Jews on every square 
mile of stony desolation is one way of solving the Jewish 
problem, but not exactly the solution which would 
commend itself to an ardent patriot. Palestine, he tells 
us, has gone to ruin. There are no olives on the Mount 
of Olives. The fruitful place is a wilderness. The 
country around Jerusalem is a dreary stretch of stone, 
roadless, hopeless. 

FAILURES IN THE PAST. 

The Jewish colonies which were planted in Palestine 
have not prospered. Baron Edmund de Rothschild sub- 
sidised ‘twenty-four colonies for years; but he could 
hardly make one of them pay its expenses, and he has 
now transferred them all to the Jewish Colonisation 
Association founded by Baron Hirsch. After a whole 
generation of labourers and an ocean of tears, after all 
the work of two millionaires and a host of societies, there 
is nothing to see for it but the pauperisation of Palestine. 
Baron Hirsch’s scheme for emigrating Jews to the New 
World has been almost equally unsuccessful. In the 
United States, in the Argentine, and in Canada the 
Hirsch Fund Committee has to report little better than 
an almost unbroken record of universal breakdown. 
Failure after failure, misfortune after misfortune, floods 
and droughts and desertions—it is a heart-breaking 
history. Millions flow into a bottomless gulf, and the 
Jewish misery is greater and Jewish honour less than 
when the Alliance Universelle was started. 

THE FUTURE OF ZIONISM. 

Having thus sketched before our eyes a panorama of 
universal desolation and dreariest failure, Mr. Zangwill 
introduces the hero of his modern epic in the person of 
Dr. Herzl, who in 1887 published his Der Judenstaat. 
At that time Dr. Herzl could hardly be called a Zionist. 
He had an idea of reconstituting the Jewish state, but 
he was quite willing to plant it in the Argentine Republic. 
But since then his scheme has matured ; the Annual 
Congress is the embryo of a National Parliament, the 
scheme. is approved of by the German Emperor, not 
disapproved by the Tsar, favourably considered by the 
Sultan of Turkey, and worked for by societies throughout 
Europe, America, and South Africa, capitalised by 
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120,000 shareholders, and constituting the greatest Jewish 
movement since the foundation of Christianity. Yet it is 
a poor man’s movement, and it has not yet accumulated 
the quarter of a million pounds which it needs to start 
operations. Nevertheless it has gone sufficiently far to 
have good ground for hope that it will succeed in setting 
up a centre of Jewish life in the centre of the world, and 
by concentrating all their labours upon it, to make it a 
magnet to the rest. 


THE CENTRE OF THE WORLD. 


Palestine is a country without a people ; the Jews are 
a people without a country. The age of electricity is 
upon us, and the problem of Asia. Now or never is 
Israel’s opportunity. The Suez Canal has brought the 
world to the doorstep of Palestine, and Palestine is the 
centre of the world. So joyful indeed is Mr. Zangwill at 
the prospect that he is even disposed to regard the con- 
centration of the Jews in the Russian Pale as a blessing 
in disguise. “ Pale,” he says, “may only be Providence’s 
way of spelling Palestine.” The problem of migration is 
practically limited to crossing the Black Sea. The Jews 
of Russia are the best in the world, with the greatest 
potentiality for producing lofty things—just because they 
were congested enough to have a quasi-national ex- 
istence. On every side he sees signs that Palestine is 
shaking off the slumber of ages. He dwells lovingly 
upon the numerous industries which would make the 
desert blossom like a rose. Among other things, I note 
with a smile that good hotels and tea gardens may make 
Palestine as popular a resort as Egypt. Already the 
suburbs of Jerusalem and Jaffa are increasing at such a 
rate that Mr. Zangwill foresees the time when jerry 
building will be traced to Jericho. Ten years ago there 
were practically no roads in Palestine. Now there is 
even a road between Jerusalem and Jericho, twenty-two 
miles long. Jerusalem, however, still leaves much to be 
desired. It is a Jewish city, but what a city! Lepers, 
beggars, ophthalmia, stink, starvation, make her a worthy 
capital of Judzea, the metropolis of misery. Rent by the 
fierce schism of Sephardi and Ashkenazi, she likewise 
typifies the Disunion of Israel. 

Mr. Zangwill concludes his paper by declaring that the 
crucial moment in the long life of Israel has arrived. 
Not to renationalise Judza now is for ever to de- 
nationalise it. 


THE Empire Review has in it much that is instructive 
and readable. Ada Cambridge’s memories of thirty years 
in Australia give vivid glimpses of young Colonial ex- 
periences — from Vicarage windows. Fred. Battley 
lights up for us the midsummer Christmas of New 
Zealand. India is much to the fore ; General Sir Edwin 
Collen traces the history of the Army of India, and its place 
in Imperial defence. J. D. Rees sketches current events in 


India, and endorses Mr. Norman’s belief that no Russians. 


of serious moment either wish or expect Russia to invade 
India ; but urges that the danger-point is now the Persian 
Gulf, at present a British lake, and that Russia should be 
there allowed no port. Colonel Trevor sketches the 
career of Sir Pratap Singh, who will represent India at 
the Coronation. Mr. Lees Knowles, M.P., writes with 
enthusiasm of the reception accorded to the Oxford and 
Cambridge athletes, whom. he personally conducted 
across the Atlantic. The editor comments with gratifi- 
cation on the Royal Colonial Tour, and lays stress on the 
formidable impression it will have created on our 
Continental neighbours of our Imperial unity and 
strength. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


NICOLA TESLA. 

Mr. Evior LorD, writing in Munsey’s Magazine for 
November, gives many interesting details about Tesla, 
the Servian electrician. More nonsense, says Mr. Lord, 
is written about Tesla than about any celebrity, partly 
because of his own offhand speaking and writing, often 
misunderstanded of the vulgar, and partly because his 
never denying even the most outrageous statements 
about himself has encouraged people to write bogus 
interviews with him, which have done him a great deal 
of harm and caused many misconceptions. 

Tesla was born in a town of Lika in Southern Austria, 
near Fiume. He always calls himself a Servian, The 
Teslas have been men of mark in their province for 
generations past. Nicola’s grandfather fought under 
Napoleon, his father was a popular poet remarkable for 
his learning even in a learned race; and his mother, 
whom Nicola greatly resembles, is a very remarkable 
woman, of an ancient Hungarian family. 

Nicola is one of eight children. The only other son died 
when very young, and would seem to have been an even 
more remarkable boy than Nicola. Originally destined for 
the Church, his father’s profession, Nicola had no liking 
for any but scientific pursuits. Mr. Eliot Lord tells the 
following story of how he managed to follow his own bent :— 

Just as he was leaving school there was an epidemic of 
cholera, and he was taken sick as he went up the steps to his 
home. Dropsy developed from this attack. The attending 
physician would give his parents no hope, but, in the intervals of 
his fainting from weakness the boy told his father that he would 
get well if he could have the hope of going to the Polytechnic 
School at Gratz instead of preparing to enter the service of the 
Church—the career designed for him. When this promise was 
made, he began to recover, to the surprise of every one except 
himself, and, before long, he was able to enter the school of his 
choice, one of the oldest technical schools in Europe. 

At Gratz he rose at three in the morning and did not 
go to bed till nearly midnight, with the result that in one 
year he went through work supposed to last for five. He 
had, perforce, to accept for a time work as a draughtsman 
in the Government railway service at Buda-Pest, but his 
abilities soon raised him from this. 

HIS IDEALS—AND SOME OF HIS IDEAS. 

“Persistent effort, useful and accumulative, with periods of 
test and recuperation aiming at higher efficiency,” is the way he 
sums up his rule of living, but the periods of rest are very short 
and very few. 

Broadly speaking, there are three main requisites, in his mind, 
for the increase of energy—food, peace, work. It has been his 
constant study to promote these essentials. From his point of 
view, the slaughter of animals is commonly wanton and cruel. 
° So he is an ardent advocate of vegelarianism, and goes so 
far as to attribute animal instincts and appetites, which are drag 
weights upon mental and moral progress, to the consumption of 
animal food. Thus, one of his prescriptions for human progress 
is a radical reform in the character of food. 

In Tesla’s view the prime requisite for increasing the 
output of the soil, and thus helping mankind to reform 
its food, is artificial fertilisation, especially by the cheap 
production of nitrogenous compounds, the chief source of 
nitrogen being, of course, the air :— 

His undertaking for the promotion of peace may be no less 
Notable. It was his idea to produce an arm for attack, 
adaptable to submarine and aérial warfare, so formidable that 
Its development will ultimately make war a mere contest of 
machines—a condition that must be reached, to his mind, before 
permanent peace can be secured. 

Among Tesla’s vast aims are the extension of wireless 
telegraphy and the production of light by means of 
electric oscillations, which he hopes will enable the world to 
dispense with renewing lamps and incandescent filaments. 
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CHRISTMAS CHIT-CHAT. 


“ THE Romance of the Christmas Card” supplies Mr. 
Arthur Welby with a congenial theme in the Zemple 
Magazine. The originator of this important element in 
the season’s celebration is said to be Mr. W. C. T. 
Dobson, R.A., “who when quite a young man, in 1844, 
was prompted at Christmas to make a little sketch— 
symbolic of the season’s joys-—and send it to a friend.” 
It was so well received that next year Mr. Dobson litho- 
graphed his card and sent out some thirty copies. It is 
hard to think of a Christmas without Christmas cards, vet 
it seems the institution of cards is not seventy years old. 

“ Christmas under the Southern Cross” is described in 
the Empire Review by Mr. F. Battley. It is a New 
Zealand Christmas which he portrays ; a Christmas 
with the thermometer at go deg. in the shade ; a Christ- 
mas dinner gay with ices and strawberries and cream, 
followed by tennis and outdoor games. Yachting is a 
favourite amusement for those who spend Christmas by 
the sea. 

Christmas in France occupies the pen of Mme. Th. 
Bentzon with a picturesque sketch in the Century. She 
notes the invasion of Paris by the Northern Christmas 
tree and the American St. Nicholas (our Santa Claus), 
but recalls the genuine French Noél, which was chiefly a 
festival of church and home, when children placed their 
shoe before the mantelpiece for a little gift from the 
Christ-child supposed to pass in the mysterious hours of 
dark. 

“Toys and Toymakers,” in the Leisure Hour, shows 
Mr. W. J. Gordon’s versatile genius for presenting facts 
in a new light. Our table tennis is made in London ; 
so are our toy drums. Birmingham supplies the tiny 
brass cannon, Germany the wooden carriage. Cast-iron 
pistols are made at Willenhall ; zinc soldiers mostly at 
Hornsey. Tops come from Gloucestershire, where pole- 
wood abounds. “ Birmingham supplies the bells on the 
skipping-ropes, Manchester supplies the cord, and Not- 
tingham turns the handles and puts the thing together.” 
London dollhouses have a superior finish to those made 
in Germany. “ Two-thirds of our toys we import, most 
of them from Germany.” The carved animals come from 
the Tyrol, but the centre of the toy-industry is Thuringia 
—Luther’s country. France sends india-rubber dolls, 
jewellery, and watches. The paper is full of resource 
for a lecturer on economics, seeking juicy facts to moisten 
his dry pages. 

Pantomime children are sketched sympathetically in 
Cassell’s by Rudolph de Cordova. Interesting pictures 
are given of their school board teacher, for they are not 
allowed to slip through the meshes of the educational 
net ; of their homes, their sports, and the delight they 
take in their work, They are mostly girls. They 
develop into ballet dancers, and occasionally into 


actresses. 
~—oeowor Os" 


Cassel?s Christmas double number is an attractive 
compilation. It boasts no fewer than five Rembrandt 
photogravures, and is in itself quite a little art gallery. 
Besides the fiction and the Christmas flavourings, may be 
mentioned Richard Davey’s sketch of the Buonapartes, 
especially interesting from its account of the family 
to-day. Icebergs are described by one who has seen 
them von Haus aus—Albert Operti, of Peary’s Polar 
Expedition. Tighe Hopkins depicts London a hundred 
years ago, when its people did not number a million and 
its houses were only 160,000. John Collett’s Bygone 
Dances are also a feature. 














IS THE READING HABIT A VICE? 
By Mr. W. D. HOWELLs. 

In Harper's Magazine recently Mr. W. D. Howells, 
writing from the editor’s easy-chair, discusses pleas- 
antly the question whether it would not be wise to 
stop reading for a while and try to cultivate the art of 
thinking. President Gillman, of John Hopkins’ Univer- 
sity, thinks that the “ present excess of reading is some- 
thing in the nature of a craze, a vice ; and people may be 
really eating literature as they eat opium.” The art of 
thinking, says Mr. Howells, is not likely to go far unless 
it goes hand in hand with the art of talking, which has 
more and more fallen into disuse since the mania for 
reading seized the world. People read because they do 
not like to think for themselves ; that is, to muse, or 
moon, or, to use Charles Lamb’s phrase, to let their 
minds bobulate in a vacuum. 

TALK MORE, READ LESS ! 

Hence he suggests that to cultivate the habit of 
talking would be more likely to stop reading than to try 
to cultivate the habit of thinking. The habit of reading 
novels is, perhaps, not so bad as that of taking morphine ; 
but it may be something like that of cocaine, and far 
worse than that of cigarettes. Ninety-nine readers out 
of a hundred read nothing but inferior ftction, and in this 
sense the habit is “certainly a vice, without the pic- 
turesqueness of a craze.” 

“ The Southern races,” says Mr. Howells, “ were always 
fond of talking—that is, of thinking, and they cultivated 
the cheerful habit of it rather than the churlish and 
unsociable vice of reading. .. . Southerners talk better 
than northerners, because they talk more, and are there- 
fore the true heirs of the oldest civilisations.” 

THE BANE OF THE FREE LIBRARY, 


The reading of newspapers is almost as bad as the 
reading of novels, although Mr. Howells does not wish 
to imply that the reading of newspapers is altogether 
deleterious, but he deplores the habit of the free library 
in “purveying gratis all the new books... without 
apparent criticism or selection.” He suggests that it 
would be a beneficent rule never to supply any book 
which is less than a year old. The industry of authors 
and publishers is much injured by the libraries. The 
higher order of fiction ought to be withheld from the free 
libraries in order that the reader can enjoy it with due self- 
respect that comes from a sense of ownership. The neces- 
sity of having to read a book through and return it to the 
library militates against the thorough enjoyment of good 
literature :— 

The free libraries tempt us to read too much, and oblige us 
to read too hastily ; and herein the harm lies. We are in 
danger through them of spoiling our literary digestion,’ and of 
becoming a nation of mental dyspeptics. Our excessive reading 
may be a vice or a mania ; it is certainly a disease. ;The way 
to health is through the ownership of the books we read, and 
books are now so cheap that hardly any one who really 
loves them need deny himself the fine rapture of feeling them 
his. A book borrowed, whether from a public or private 
source, is always a burden. You must think about returning 
it, under penalty of money or remorse. But a book bought is a 
liberation of the soul from all sordid anxieties concerning it, 
and an enlargement of mind such as a borrowed baok can 
never be. 





“WARDS of God” is the old monkish name for the 
half-witted mendicants or “picturesque naturals” who 
used to abound in Ireland. They form the subject of a 
special study in Macmillan by Gerald Brenan, whom we 
have to thank for calling the beautiful old phrase to mind. 
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HOW A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW IS MADE. 

MR. E, R. SUFFLING gives a most instructive sketch of 
“Stained Glass, Ancient and Modern,” in a recent 
number of the Sunday Magazine. After tracing the ups 
and downs of his wonderful art, he does not hesitate to 
say that “English glass for church windows is at the 
present day finer than the world has ever seen.” He goes 
on to instruct the reader how a stained-glass window is 
produced :— 


First a small coloured design is prepared by the draughtsman, 
usually to a scale of one inch to the foot, which after being 
altered according to suggestions made, is hung upon the wall, 
and from it a cartoon or full-size drawing made for the actual 
window. This is executed either in charcoal or sepia, on paper 
made expressly for such drawings, but the cartoon is never, or 
very rarely, coloured. 

The cartoon being pronounced satisfactory, is laid face upward 
on a board, and covered with a length of transparent glazing 
cloth, upon which are marked all the lead lines which will 
appear in the window, so that an outline is furnished for the 
glazier to cut every individual piece of glassto. This ‘‘ cutline,”’ 
as the glazier’s working drawing is called, is ‘‘ coloured,” not by 
pigments of various tints, but by the name or number of a colour 
marked in the centre of each section of glass. The “‘ cutline” 
is now handed to the glazier with the small coloured design, 
which he hangs over his work-board, and by its aid he matches, 
piece by piece, the whole window, and cuts the hundreds of 
fragments of which a window is composed. 

The work so far completed, the painter performs his part by 
laying each section of glass in its correct position on the cartoon, 
and outlining it with a brown colour, using gum arabic as a 
medium. After outlining carefully, the glass is handed to the 
kilnman for firing or “burning in.” When cool, the glass is 
again returned to the painter, who, laying a large sheet of stout 
ordinary window glass flat over the cutline, proceeds to lay upon 
it all the small pieces of the window, which go to make up the 
subject or figure in hand. These pieces he deftly fastens down 
by dropping a mixture of hot wax and resin around the edge of 
each, in isolated drops sufficiently close to hold it in place. 

Now he raises the easel glass with the subject upon it, and 
places it upon his easel, where, after coating it over with a 
‘*matt” or ‘‘stipple” film, he proceeds to paint the glass by 
stippling or washing in the shadows and folds of the draperies, 
etc., and taking out the ‘‘ high lights ” by means of sticks, quills 
and short-haired brushes, of various sizes, called *‘ scrubs.” The 
painting being finished, the easel glass is again laid flat, and the 
various pieces detached by a sharp tap of the handle of a 
palette-knife. 

The glass is then fired again, and the ‘‘ flesh,” as heads, 
hands, feet, etc., are technically termed, is painted and fired a 
third time, as it is more carefully treated in painting to obtain 
the exact tone, depth and expression. 

Everything being perfect, the glass is again returned to the 
glazier, who proceeds to ‘‘lead ” the window, building piece to 
piece with narrow ‘‘,calmes” of lead having a groove on each 
side, until the whole is carefully fitted together, when every 
joint of the leading is soldered and the panels are raised for 
inspection. 

The final work is to cement the ‘‘ lights,” as the panels are 
now called. 





IN the Cosmopolitan for November there is only one 
unusually thoughtful and interesting article—that by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse on “ The Isolation of the Anglo-Saxon 
Mind,” noticed elsewhere. The Bishop of London has an 
article on “The Housing Question,” also selected for 
special mention. Mr. John Brisben Walker writes the 
introductory chapter of a life of President Roosevelt ; 
and Mr. Frank Moss pens a strong indictment of 
Tammany, under the title of “ Municipal Misgovernment 
and Corruption.” - 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE doings of the new Commonwealth in its earliest 
infancy impart an Imperial interest to Dr. Fitchett’s 
monthly mirrorings of its life, and invest them with 
historic rather than journalistic significance. 

A TARIFF DUTY OF £2 5S. A HEAD. 

Of Mr. Kingston’s Tariff Bill, the writer remarks that it 
reveals the Protectionist bias both of the Minister and 
the Ministry. “The new duties, on the whole, delight 
the Protectionists ; they fill the Free Traders with 
disgust.” Quite apart from its protective bias, Dr. 
Fitchett thinks it too heroic in scale, and certain to 
undergo serious modifications in Committee. He says :— 

Mr. Barton estimates that it will yield £9,000,000; it will 
probably yield more. Now the population of the Commonwealth 
is roughly 4,000,000, and it is certain there is no other com- 
munity of 4,000,000 in the civilised world which pays £9,000,000 
per annum in Custom House duties. The United States have a 
very high tariff; but if they had one on the Australian scale 
it would yield a Customs revenue of £160,000,000 per annum! 
Asa matter of fact the revenue of the United States is not one- 
third that amount. Many causes combine to make the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth one of the most heavily-taxed political 
communities in the whole world. We have fourteen Houses of 
Parliament for a population less than that of London, 

Tasmania, which suffers by the tariff arrangements, is 
asked by its Government to make up the deficiency by 
means of a general tax on all incomes above £80 a year. 

LABOUR TRIUMPHANT. 


Those who are interested in the formation of a Labour 
Party in the }Home Country will be duly impressed by 
what Dr. Fitchett reports of the progress of Labour at the 
Antipodes. He says :— 

The severity of the provisions for securing a white Australia 
proves how completely the Labour Party has captured the 
Federal Parliament. Taking the House of Representatives, 
they number only 17 in a Chamber of 75; but they are a com- 

ct body, careless of the fate of Ministers and of tariffs, and 
Jealous only for the interests of their class. Mr. Barton and Mr. 
Reid watch to outbid each other for the Labour vote ; and the 
result is that, if the Labour Party does not absolutely determine 
the politics of the Commonwealth, yet it has an influence over 
them altogether disproportionate to its numbers. 

A similar proportion of Labour members in the House 
of Commons at Westminster would number over 150. 
By the terms of a new Federal Bill, the Kanaka (or 
Pacific Islander) will, by the end of 1906, have “ vanished 
from the Australian horizon.” The servant-girls of 
Victoria have appealed to the State Government to 
include them under the Factory Act. This would involve 
a limit of hours, wages board, and inspectors for the 
due regulation of domestic service. What a prospect 
for the Victorian mistress ! 

In view of the disasters at Wilmanrust, it is pleasant 
to have Dr. Fitchett’s assurance that “ the curious officer 
Is unique” who used the phrase “ white-livered curs ” of 
the fifth Victorian contingent in South Africa : “ British 
officers, with scarcely an exception, have borne them- 
selves towards Australians with a fine generosity worthy 
of the highest praise.” 

BBB III IOI I I IS 


SOME interesting incidents of the Liverpool landing- 
Stage are told in Good Words by T. W. Wilkinson, under 
the heading “ An Ocean Voyager’s Terminus.” 
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THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE American Review of Reviews for December has a 
larger number of short articles than is usually the case. 
There is an anonymous paper on Professor Virchow, and 
a short sketch of Li Hung Chang by Mr. Courtenay 
Hughes Fenn. He sums up Li’s policy as “ Let us use 
the foreigners, but do not let them use us.” He believed 
in foreign methods, but wanted them without the foreigner, 
and he was perfectly willing to be double-faced or ten- 


faced if he could thereby better his own position, 
or secure a victory for Chinese diplomacy. Mr. 
Ernest Knaufft writes on “Kate Greenaway, the 


Illustrator of Childhood,” whose career he regards as 
an affirmative answer to the question “Can Women 
Succeed in Art?” Another short article which ts illus- 
trated with maps and photographs deals with the Bagdad 
Railway. Mr. H. B. Hudson describes the career of 
Governor Pillsbury of Minnesota. Mr. Pillsbury was one 
of the pioneers in Minnesota, and practically the creator 
of the University of that State. The longest article 
in the number deals with “The Three Years’? Work 
of the United States Industrial Commission,” which is 
described by Mr. Samuel M’Cune Lindsay. In the Pro- 
gress of the World Dr. Shaw, among other things, deals 
with the question of shipping bounties and reciprocity. 
On the former problem he says that before America 
enters upon the path of subsidy-paying she must know a 
lot more about the question than at present. Not twenty- 
five people out of America’s seventy millions could pass 
an examination to prove themselves capable to deal with 
the subject. In regard to reciprocity, Dr. Shaw calls for 
more scientific study and investigation. Speaking of the 
American census, Dr. Shaw notes that only 4'6 per cent. 
of the population between five and twenty-five years of 
age is foreign born, while in the South the foreign-born 
population of school age is only a small fraction of one 
per cent. 


—~2oe-—— 


A Ponderous Jeu d’Esprit. 


THERE is not a more solid periedical in the English 
language than Jind, which is devoted to metaphysics 
and psychology. Imagine then the bewilderment which 
is occasioned this month among the uninitiated by the 
publication of what purports to be a “ Special Illustrated 
Christmas Number” entitled “Mind!” It is issued by 
the same publishers, and has the same cover, size, and 
appearance. But the whole 150 pages are filled with a 
long series of elaborate burlesques, the nature of which 
may be imagined from some of the titles. Ten pages are 
filled with “ Letters from Elizabeth,” describing her visits 
to various philosophers, from Socrates to Hegel. 
“ Snarkopholus Snobs” contributes “ A Commentary on 
the Snark.” The frontispiece, which purports to be “ Its 
Immanence the Absolute,” is a totally blank page, but 
the instructions are characteristic. “Turn the eye of 
faith, fondly but firmly, on the centre of the page, wink 
the other, and gaze fixedly unt you see It,” Its local 
allusions will probably delight the members of Corpus 
Christi College, from which it appears to emanate. But 
its price is 4s., and there is a needful caution that 
“ Mind!” is not included in the subscription to Mind. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THEfeature of the Contemporary Review is M. de Bloch’s 
elaborate paper on “ Militarism and Lord Roberts’s Army 
Reorganisation Scheme,” which I notice in another part 
of the magazine. 


A PLEA FOR NON-EPISCOPALIANS, 


Canon Henson has the temerity to suggest to his 
brother clergymen of the Church of England that after 
all it is possible that Nonconformists may be Christians, 
and that if so they ought to be occasionally permitted to 
communicate when the Lord’s Supper is administered 
in the national church. There must of course be due 
disciplinary safeguards provided by suitable authority, 
but with such conditions the Canon thinks they 
might be admitted. Nay, he goes further, he 
thinks that the time has come for the frank recognition 
by English Churchmen of the non-episcopal ministers. 
By what right, he asks, do we ignore these ministers in 
our parishes and refuse them all access to our pulpits, 
or their clergy to repudiate their orders and facilitate 
their reordination? It is very easy to understand why 
we do all these things. The Anglican clergy hanker 
after a monopoly, and not being able to secure it by the 
time-honoured fashion of clapping their rivals into gaol, 
they continue to use all the weapons which are left them 
to make competition difficult and disagreeable. But 
Canon Henson considers this is a root of bitterness in 
our religious life, and until it is plucked up there will be 
no sincerity in our professions of fraternity. Of course 
not. As long as the Episcopalian parson regards the 
Nonconformist minister as a poacher in his parish, the 
only fraternity which you can expect is that which is 


-met with between the poacher and the gamekeeper. 


THE NEW REIGN IN ITALY. 


Mr. Bolton King writes a very interesting article, full 
of the joyous spirit of optimism, concerning the change 
which has taken place in Italy since the accession of the 
new King. He quotes with approval the statement that 
Bresci, ifhe shortened King Humbert’s life by ten years, 
gave a century of life to the Italian monarchy. The 
King and the Extreme Left support the present 
Ministry in power, and the present Ministry, according 
to Mr. King, persists in giving liberty for the first time 
a fair trial in Italy. The labour unions, both among 
workmen and peasants, are bearing a plentiful crop 
of strikes, but drunkenness is diminishing, school 
attendance is better, and the workmen have gained 
both financially and in_ self-respect. They have 
succeeded in some places in compelling employers 


ito grant holidays on election days, while in others the 


weekly wages are collected by the Unions from the 
employers and divided equally among all members, the 
old and the able-bodied sharing alike. The Socialists 
have undertaken the organisation of these Unions for the 
most part, and Ministers have refused to allow that fact 
to induce them to listen to the plea for measures of 
repression. The Socialists and the Radicals support the 
Giolitte Ministry, and have rallied to the side of the 
monarchy, now that they have a monarch upon whose 
loyalty they can depend. 


JOURNALISM FOR UNIVERSITY MEN. 


Mr. F. S. A. Lowndes writes a short but intelligent 
paper concerning journalism as a. career for young 
University men. It is a well-informed appreciation of 
the advantages and disadvantages of a journalistic career. 
There are not many facts in the paper which call for 
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notice, but is it true that the average rate of a war corre- 
spondent’s salary is £80 a month, with a pension of £300 
a year to the widow if the correspondent is killed or dies 
in the service of his paper ; and are war correspondents 
in the piping times of peace retained at £20 to £25 a 
month ? 

SOME QUESTION-BEGGING WORDS. 


The Rev. W. W. Peyton, in an article entitled “ An- 
thropology Reconstructed,” suggests that it is very 
necessary to rule out of common use various words which 
we inherited from a classical beginning, but which have 
ceased to correspond to the ideas which they are sup- 
posed to express. For instance, the following are some 
of the changes which he proposes to effect :— 

God, gods, deities, deifica- 
tions, 


Divine ideas, spiritual mani- 
festations, the unseen arche- 
type of the visible. 

Idols, idolatry, superstition, 
underbeliefs, and anomalies. 


It is evident that Mr. Peyton’s difficulty is in finding new 
equivalents for the old words. It is no use offering us a 
paragraph or a sentence in exchange for a monosyllable. 
His attempt to find a substitute for monotheism and 
polytheism is typical of the impossibility of his task. He 
says polytheism is the vision of the unseen supreme in 
the many details of the seen, the vision of the Divine in 
the many forces, laws, principles, beauties, utilities 
around and in us. Monotheism is the union of these 
visions into the first Cause and the Heavenly Father. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. de Soissons writes somewhat enthusiastically about 
Maxim Gorki, the new Russian novelist, and Mr. Ray- 
mond Maxwell, a doctor in charge of a Boer ambulance 
in Natal, contributes a diary of the campaign which 
occupies over thirty pages. The diary contains material 
which may be serviceable to the historian of the war, 
inasmuch as it is an Englishman’s account of the 
campaign seen from the Boer camp, but there is not 
much that is new in it excepting the evidence which it 
supplies of looting in the Boer lines. But whether the 
looting which he describes was the work of the Kaffirs 
and coolies who were left in possession after the retreat 
of the English troops, or whether it was done by the 
Boers, does not exactly appear. 


_ he 


East and West. 

THIS is the title of a new monthly review published in 
Bombay at one rupee. The magazine, I believe, owes 
its origin to the enterprise of Mr. Malabari. In appear- 
ance it is not unlike the Nineteenth Century, but almost 
all its articles deal with Indian affairs. One of the 
exceptions is M. Filon’s article on “ Child Worship in 
France.” Among the contributors are Sir John Jardine, 
Mr. R. C. Dutt, Principal Selby, Sir Frank F. Adam, Sir 
Alexander E. Miller, and his Highness the Aga Khan. 
The latter discusses the problem of the future in regard 
to the question of coolie emigration to East and Central 
Africa. The writer believes that the only part of the 
globe within practical reach of India is tropical Africa, 
tor he recognises that the deep loyalty of the Australians 
to the common flag of the Empire will not go so far as to 
tolerate the brown man in Northern Australia. In the 
chronique devoted to current events it is mentioned that 
on the day of President McKinley’s funeral all the public 
offices in India were closed as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the head of the American nation. 


Eidol, eidolism, overbeliefs, | 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE only article in the December Review which calls 
for special notice is Mr. Benjamin Taylor’s paper on 
“ Shipping Subsidies.” But the most interesting article 
to the general reader will probably be Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
“Magic Mirror and Crystal Gazing.” Mr. Lang retails 
a number of experiments made by himself and by friends, 
for whose good faith he can vouch, his conclusion being 
that “crystal-gazing has yielded apparent traces of the 
existence of unexplored regions of human faculty.” How 
to read crystals he explains as follows :— 

It is best to go, alone, into a room, sit down with the back to 
the light, place the ball, at a just focus, in the lap on a dark 
dress or a dark piece of cloth, try to exclude reflections, think of 
anything you please, and stare for, say, five minutes, at the ball. 
That is all. If, after two or three trials, you see nothing in the 
way of pictures in the ball (which may seem to vanish, leaving 
only the pictures), you will probably never succeed. But you 
may have acquaintances who will succeed. If you, or your 
friends, are successful, you would oblige by making contemporary 
notes. If anything like pictures correctly representing what is, 
unknown to you, in the mind of a ‘‘ sitter” appears, or if events 
are represented which later prove to have been actually occurring, 
the sitter, or other witnesses, ought to write down and sign their 
statements. 

COLONIAL IMPERIALISM. 

C. de Thierry writes on “ The Crown and the 
Empire,” her object being to show that genuine 
Imperialism is a Colonial produce primarily, and has a 
much older and truer history than British Imperialism. 
She says :— 

The Conservative sneers at the Imperialism of the Radical, as 
well he may ; the Radical shouts Jingo at the Conservative, and 
assures an electorate, which refuses to be charmed, that, unlike 
the bastard Imperialism of the Conservatives, the Imperialism of 
the Radical is sane and unaggressive. This suggests the presence 
of Codlin and Short interest, not the presence of genuine emotion. 
As a matter of fact, neither party sees Imperialism in true per- 
spective. To the one it is a creed to believe in but not to 
practise, to the other it is anathema. What it really is, only 
Colonials and Imperial Englishmen fully understand. To the 
men whovargue about it the glory of the thing itself has never 
been revealed. Their eye has never glistened at the sight of the 
Union Jack; their soul never thrilled at the sound of the 
National Anthem ; their heart never hungered for the familiar 
associations of home ; their loyalty never been stirred to passion 
by a visit to the cradle of the race for the first time. 

But it is not easy to take seriously one who styles Lord 
Milner’s ridiculous degpatch as “the ablest state paper on 
colonial affairs written in the Nineteenth Century.” If 
that were true there would not be many state papers 
written on “ colonial” affairs in the twentieth century. 


THE ‘“ COBRA.” 


An anonymous writer takes exception to the finding of 
the Cobra court-martial that the vessel broke in two from 
Structural weakness. He points out that there was never 
any good evidence adduced to prove that the destroyer 
could not have struck upon a sunken wreck, or a tempor- 
ary shoal. The diver’s evidence was inconclusive, and as 
the dragging for a submerged: wreck failed to find the 
after part of the Codra itself, it might easily have missed 
any other obstruction. Such occurrences are of course 
improbable, but the breaking-up of the ship from inherent 
weakness is equally improbable, and no sufficient evidence 
was brought to prove or disprove any of these theories. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The editorial deals with “ National Fog” but does not 
give any clear idea as to how it is to be dispelled. Mr. 
Cloudesley Brereton gives us “A Bird’s-eye View of 
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Education in America.” Mr. George Calderon con- 
tributes a translation of one of the Russian d¢lini—a 
translation which gives more of the spirit of the original 
than is usual in such renderings. The article deals 
with “ The Symbolism of Signorelli’s Pan,” and it is as 
well illustrated as usual. Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman 
describes Gaston de Foix’s hunting book ‘‘ La Chasse.” 
Here also the illustrations are excellent. 
at ton 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE most important article in the Matconal Review 
for December is one by Captain Mahan entitled “The 
Influence of the South African War upon the Prestige of 
the British Empire.” Captain Mahan does not believe 
we have lost any prestige, but says that on the whole the 
war has materially strengthened the British Empire. 
There is, he says, abundant criticism of detail, but on the 


other hand the-_difficulties were very great. Captain 
Mahan compares our difficulties over the Boers 
with the U.S. difficulties over the Red Indians, 


the Boers having all the advantages of the Indians 
combined with the brains of the white man. But, 
strictly speaking, Captain Mahan’s argument is not 
that we have not lost prestige, but rather that we did not 
do anything to lose it. He admits that most people do 
regard us as weaker than before, while denying that they 
have cause for it—but that, after all, is loss of prestige. 
Captain Mahan hopes that the Boer language will dis- 
appear from the British Empire. There can be no doubt 
that this hope, at least, may be justified. Only Captain 
Mahan does not mention that the Boer territory will 
disappear from the British Empire at the same time. 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 

A, B, C, etc., follow up their November article on 
“British Foreign Policy” with one entitled “Some 
Consequences of an Anglo-Russian Understanding.” 
Some of these consequences are as follows : improvement 
of relations between Italy and France, the improvement 
of Austria’s position in the Balkans, and her emancipation 
from German influence, and so on; while we would be 
able to prevent German aggression in China. 

WHITE AUSTRALIA, 

The Hon. W. Pember Reeves, Agent-General for New 
Zealand, writes on “ The Exclusion of Aliens and Un- 
desirables from Australasia.” He puts the Australasian 
point of view lucidly, but without saying anything very 
new. The advantages of white labour on the plantations 
are that it is cheap and regular. But though the work is 
heavy for whites it is absurd to suppose that it is 
impossible, and there are plenty of small cane farmers in 
the tropical districts who do all kinds of outdoor work. 
But of course they demand the white man’s wages, and 
the supply is irregular—those are the difticulties. 

FREEING THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. J. Parker-Smith, M.P., has an article under this 
title, in which he lays it down as a principle that it is 
upon ancient habits of freedom and the force of public 
opinion that the British Constitution rests, and that the 
Constitution will never be saved by artificial checks and 
limitations. Unless this principle is insisted upon in the 
coming revision of the rules, no tinkering with minor 
points of procedure will be of avail. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Asquith’s address on “ Biography ” is republished. 

Sir Charles Warren writes upon discipline. Sir Gedfrey 


Lushington has a paper on “ Trades Unions and the 
House of Lords.” 

















THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Nineteenth Century for December is a very 
good number. I notice elsewhere the more important 
articles. 

THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE CIPHER. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock proclaims himself, if not altogether 
converted to the truth of the Bacon-Shakespeare cipher, 
at least very much disposed to believe in the theory of 
the word-cipher, at which two Americans, Dr. Owen and 
Mrs. Gallop, have been working for some years. It is 
impossible to explain this mysterious cipher in the space 
at our disposal, but the gist of the theory is that Shake- 
speare’s plays are really a kind of “ Pepys’ Diary,” 
written by Bacon. This cipher conceals the statement 
by Bacon that he was the son of Queen Elizabeth by 
a private marriage with Leicester; that the Earl of 
Essex was his brother ; that he was educated in France, 
where he fell in love with Marguerite, the wife of Henry 
of Navarre ; and that he wrote “ Romeo and Juliet” to 
cémmemorate this love-affair. Mr. Mallock says :—‘ To 
make this demonstration conclusive in the eyes of the 
world generally would, no doubt, demand some time and 
labour”; but he unhesitatingly affirms that there are 
sufficient prima facie grounds for undertaking the 
inquiry. 

HOW TO SUPPRESS PROFESSIONAL CRIME. 

Sir Robert Anderson returns to the charge, and repeats 
once more his conviction, based on definite facts and a 
knowledge of the Jersonnel of the criminal fraternity, that 
it would be easy to put an end to organised crimes 
against property in England. His proposal is simple. 
Whenever an habitual criminal is convicted of an offence 
against property, he would order a full and open inquiry to 
follow upon the basis of his record as known to the police, 
and if it is proved that he resorts to crime deliberately and 
systematically, he should be sent to an asylum-prison for 
the rest of his life, on condition that if he truly repents 
and makes full disclosure of what he has done with the 
property he wrongfully obtained he shall be liberated. 

. A DEFENCE OF THE CIRCUIT SYSTEM. 

Judge Grantham takes up the cudgels on behalf of the 
circuit system against the recent attack upon it by Sir 
Henry Fowler. He maintains that the waste on com- 
mission days is purely imaginary, and does not exist ; 
that the Assize Court system is not a failure ; that there 
is no need for reforming it, and that there is no waste of 
time or expense, for every county cause, if sent to town 
or to a centre of grouped towns, would cost the country 
and the suitors much more than if tried in its own 
county, 

HOMES FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

‘Lord Nelson, in a brief paper entitled “ Back to the 
Land ; a Sequel,” maintains that the only solution of our 
agricultural difficulties is to be found—first, in combination 
and co-operation ; secondly, by high farming ; thirdly, 
by a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage, which can only 
be got by giving the labourer a home. If you take away 
from the labourer the security of home, he will never take 
an interest in the farm. The Lincolnshire system, which 
has been successfully introduced in Northumberland, is 
the only true solution of the labour question. 

LADY WARWICK’S SCHOOL. 

Lady Warwick writes an article describing a school 
which she has established at Bigods, in Essex. For the 
first two years the training is strictly that of a continua- 
tion school, In addition to the ordinary subjects, some 
fifteen hours a week are devoted to chemistry, physics, 
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and botany ; and the real work of observation is carried 
on by the pupils themselves in the laboratories and fields. 
Boys and girls are taught together, the boys receiving 
instruction in wood and metal work by way of manual 
training, while the girls are taught needlework, cookery, 
and domestic economy. In the last two years the pupils 
receive a more distinctly agricultural and industrial 
training. There is a model dairy, an experimental 
garden, a miniature farm, {a poultry run, and a car- 
penter’s shop. A similar school has been established 
at Bruton, in Somerset. ; 
Lady Warwick speaks very highly of the happy family 
life which the boys and girls lead at Bigods, and thinks 
that excellent results would follow from the general estab- 
lishment of such schools throughout the country. 
A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL THEATRE. 
Mr. John Coleman appeals to the London County 


Council to establish a national theatre in London, which pa 


would afford accommodation for 2,500 persons, and be 
fitted up with all the best apparatus and organised so as 
to form a regular school of dramatic art. 
with the site, he thinks will cost £200,000, which could 
be borrowed by the County Council at 3 per cent., and a 
subsidy to guarantee working expenses would not exceed 
415,000 a year. Here is a chance for a millionaire. 
A DEFENCE OF THE DISTRESSED. 

Mr. J. G. S. Cox, in an article entitled “Why the 
Religious Orders leave France,” combats the plea of Mr. 
Wilfranc Hubbard that the expulsion of the religious 


orders was necessary owing to their intrigues against the | 


Republic. Mr. Cox maintains that few laymen had 
better or more intimate opportunities of forming an 
opinion as to the methods of the Society of Jesus. He 
has come to the conclusion, after watching their work in 
France and elsewhere, that they mix not too much in 
modern politics, but too little. It may bea great surprise 
to the reader, he says, to learn that a Jesuit never goes 
to the poll, that he is pledged not to canvass at elections, 
that he never discusses political questions, even in the 
privileged sanctity of the recreation ground. 
struck at by the new law is not freedom of teaching only, 
but also liberty of thought, the right of the Christian 
parent to choose a school for the children about his 
knees. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore writes on “ The Field of the 
Print Collector.” Mr. Francis Stevenson suggests that 
we should endeavour to solve the South African diffi- 
culty by colonising the country with our orphans and 
destitute children we now detain in reformatories and simi- 
lar institutions. Major W. Elliot, the honorary secretary 
of the Lads’ Drill Association, pleads for the formation of 
cadet corps for schoolboys ofall classes. Sir H. Meysey- 
Thompson urges that the War Office should recruit light- 
weights to finish the war. He thinks that plenty of men 
could be secured who would not average more than nine- 
stone-two. At present the average weight of the horse- 
men is eleven-stone-two. 





THE Pall Mall Christmas number is characteristically 
good. Of its profusion of pictures Holyoake’s “ Good 
Impression.” claims the palm ; and Mr. Fitton’s picture 
of London Bridge as it is to be is a fine piece of work. 
Marie Van Vorst’s sketch of the popular illustrator, 
Steinlen, and Lieut.-Colonel Newnham Davis’ satire on 
“Good Form” call for special remark. The most notable 
article, mentioned elsewhere, is Mr. Henley’s protest as 
“ devil’s advocate ” against the canonisation of Stevenson. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly Review for December is not a very 
good number. I have quoted at length from “ Calchas’s” 

per on “ The Crisis with Germany,” from Mr. Sydney 
Brooks” “ Aspects of the Monroe Doctrine,” and from the 
anonymous paper “ The Deluge and After.” 

LI HUNG CHANG. 

Mr. Demetrius Boulger has a paper entitled “ Li Hung 
Chang—Statesman or Impostor?” which questioning 
title he answers by saying, A good deal of each. The 
one great period of Li’s political life was the part which 
he took in the suppression of the Taeping Rebellion. 
The weak side of his policy was shown in his dealings 
with Corea, and by his blundering into war with Japan. 
After that Li fell away from England and went over to 
Russia, and that, naturally, according to Mr. Boulger, 
showed his incapacity and wickedness. Li’s death was 
therefore opportune for his country, as Mr. Boulger says 
there is no official remaining who will be useful to 
Russia, But Li, with all his failings, was the one 
minister of China with whom it was possible to conduct 
business. 

’ THE NEXT EDUCATION BILL. 

Dr. Macnamara, M.P., has one of his usual expert 
articles on “ Next Session’s Education Bill.” The fol- 
lowing is his definition of the Bill he wishes for, but does 
not expect to get :— 

(1) The Bill should provide for the creation in each area of 
suitable size—preferentially a County or County Borough—of 
one effective local Board of Education for all grades of schools. 

(2) The constitution of the local Board of Education—whether 
to be elected ad hoc, or to be a Committee of the Municipal 
Council—should be a matter for the locality itself. 

(3) The case of London should be treated specially, as in the 
Education Act of 1870. 

(4) The Board of Education (if it be not decided to make the 
education charge exclusively national) should be empowered to 
levy a rate over the whole of its area for all purposes of 
local education in supplement of Exchequer grants which 
would be received by it, and which should be of such an amount 
as to provide at least three-fourths of the entire cost of the educa- 
tion of the locality. 

(5) The terms under which"the local Education Board would 
offer public aid to Primary schools, now conducted under 
private management and by the assistance more or less of 
voluntary contributions, to be set forth in a Code of Regulations 
determined by Parliament and the local authority, such code to 
be additional to the general Code of Regulations issued by the 
Board of Education. 

THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS BILL. 

Mr, Richard Davey contributes, under the title of “A 
Few More French Facts,” another interesting but rather 
scrappy article. He has little sympathy with French 
secularism :— 

The Associations Bill, to my mind, and I should think to 
that of every liberal-minded Englishman who has examined the 
question impartially, is a very unjust and illiberal measure, for 
surely in a country which boasts of its freedom, and in an age 
when men can openly express their opinions, be they ever so 
€ccentric and even dangerous, it is almost incredible that a 
certain class of respectable citizens should be treated as 
pariahs because they elect to live in community, wear a dis- 
tinctive habit, and pass their lives in study, prayer, and works of 
charity. 

NAVAL REQUIREMENTS. 

Mr, Archibald Hurd has a paper entitled “ Missing 
British Cruisers.” He maintains that our cruisers have 
fallen behindhand in regard to speed, not to say number. 
We are now building battleships swifter than our cruisers, 
and cruisers as powerful as many of our battleships. .We 
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have done nothing to equal the best foreign cruisers in 
speed. The following is his conclusion :— 

Presuming that (a) we are able to utilise 20 armed merchant- 
cruisers, (4) press into service a similar number of the best of 
our gunboats and light ships, and (c) do the best we can with 
the 36 old cruisers of slow speed, we might be said to have 167 
cruising ships for war duties. This is a most liberal calculation. 

On the other hand, if hostilities occurred early next year, 
what would be our needs? The three admirals in 1899 stated 
that the proportion should be a cruiser to a battleship when 
blockading ; Lord Charles Beresford would have the proportion 
three to one. We have 47 battleships practically ready, and on 
Admiral Hornby’s estimate we want 186 cruisers for the pro- 
tection of our commerce, or a total of 233. The deficiency 
revealed is 64 cruising ships. If we assume that these admirals, 
the most distinguished then serving their Sovereign, have 
grossly exaggerated our requirements, no allowances can entirely 
efface the conclusion to which their estimates lead us, estimates, 
moreover, which have been confirmed by the annual manceuvres 
each year, and are in agreement with all the lessons deduced 
from naval history.- 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn writes on “The Irish Literary 
Theatre and Its Affinities.” There is a translation of 
Maxim Gorki’s remarkable story, “ Tchelkash.” With 
Mr. Wells’s “ Anticipations,” which are concluded this 
month, I have dealt in “ The Book of the Month.” 
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Blackwood’s Magazine. 

THE most brilliant military writer whom the war has 
brought forth up to the present time is the officer who 
writes under the name of “Linesman” in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. The December number contains a very vivid 
account of one of the daily skirmishes and ambuscades 
which are wearing out our troops in South Africa. As a 
picture of the eternal galloping after and harrying of the 
Boers it is a long way the best piece of writing that has 
been published for some months. ‘“ Linesman” concludes 
his sketch by declaring that, although the Boer character 
has much dross and flaws in it, it is a diamond of pure 
water. He says that they are an utterly incomprehensible 
people, made of a wonderful mixture of cowardice and 
heroism, and murder and mercy. The rest of the 
number does not call for much notice, with the exception 
of a sketch of Li Hung Chang by Alexander Michie. 
The writer says that Li let himself be interviewed by 
every stranger who came to see him, and such inter- 
views became a feature in his scheme of life. He used 
them as a means of education. Mr. Michie thinks the 
Empress-Dowager is the most enlightened of all the 
Imperial family, and the only one who gave Li any 
support in his reforming enterprises. 
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NEPOTISM in the Navy is the real objective of Mr. W. 
Laird Clowes in his sketch of “ Old Naval Families” in 
Cornhill, He argues that nowhere is the persistence of 
the naval spirit in families so steady and so remarkable 
as in the British Islands. On the first day of the twen- 
tieth century, among the British Admirals who had their 
flags flying in various parts of the world were a Seymour, 
a Hotham, a Scott, a Bedford, a Bruce, and a Watson. 
All these belong to persistent naval families, which have 
supplied officers to the service for the greater part of two 
centuries, and in some cases for longer. “ It has been 
the practice,” he says, for naval officers to proclaim the 
Navy “so wretched a service that it must be kept as far 
as possible at the exclusive disposal of the families of naval 
officers.” He urges that “the Navy should be completely 
thrown open, as the Army already is, to competition.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for November is not up 
to its average level. I have dealt elsewhere with Mr. 
Urbain Gohier’s “ Plea for American Intervention in 
Turkey,” Mr. Hamilton Mabie’s “ American Opportunities 
and Education,” and Mr. O. P. Austin’s “Has the 
Threatened European War against American Manu- 
factures Begun?” Mr. Hannis Taylor, formerly U.S. 
Minister to Spain, discusses the problem of “ Conquered 
Territory and the Constitution,” recommending that the 
United States should limit themselves to establishing a 
protectorate over the Philippines. 

THE NEXT POPE. 


Signor R. de Cesare writes on “The Next Conclave.” 
He points out incidentally that only three of Pio Nono’s 
Cardinals survive, 136 Cardinals having died during his 
Pontificate. Signor de Cesare names four Cardinals 
who are regarded as “ papabili,” or possible future Popes 
—that is, Cardinal Gotti, Cardinal Vannutelli, Cardinal 
Svampa, and Cardinal Giuseppe Sarto. Cardinal 
Rampolla has no chance, though he would obtain a 
certain amount of support : — 

Cardinal Svampa appears to be favoured by the prophecy of 
Mgr. Malachy, the celebrated Archbishop of Armagh, who was 
one of the greatest personalities in the Catholic Church of 
Ireland. Four centuries and a half after his death, a prophetic 
work was attributed to him on the subject of the Popes, from 
Celestino II. to the supposed end of the world, which, according 
to Mgr. Malachy, will take place during the next century. 
This work was published in 1595 by a Cassinese monk, Father 
Vyon, and was in its turn confuted by another monk, Father 
Menestrier, These prophecies, although generally held to be 
apocryphal, exercise a species of superstitious influence in the 
Curia, The prophecy referring to the 262nd Pope, who was 
Pius IX., is contained in the motto, ‘* Crux de cruce.” The 
motto, ‘‘ Lumen in coelo,” refers to the 263rd Pope, Leo XIIL., 
while ‘‘ Jgnis ardens” stands for the next Pontiff. The explana- 
tions of these 'mottoes are most wildly extravagant in many 
cases. ‘* Crux decruce” is said to refer to Pius IX., because 
he lost the temporal power ; ‘‘ Lumen in coelo” to Leo XIIL., 
because there is a star in his coat-of-arms ; and ‘‘ Jgnis ardens” 
to the Archbishop of Bologna, because he is named Svampa 
(Extinction) and his arms are a burning torch; but this motto 
might also be applied to Cardinal Vannutelli, whose name is 
Serafino, which means ‘‘ inflamed with divine zeal.” 

THE ANARCHIST PROBLEM. 


Mr. R.A. Pinkerton, the famous detective, writes on 

“The Detective Surveillance of Anarchists.” He regards 
such crimes as Czolgosz’s as preventible, saying that if 
the President had been surrounded by quick-witted men, 
who kept a careful eye on the hands of everyone who 
approached, the assassin could not have carried out his 
plan. Mr. Pinkerton makes the following suggestion for 
the cure of Anarchism :— 
‘ ‘I would advocate the establishment of an anarchist colony, a 
place where every person who wants anarchy can have it. Let 
the government set aside one of the islands of the Philippines, 
equip it thoroughly with appliances for tilling the soil, erect 
comfortable houses, and provide other necessary conveniences, 
even to the extent of expensive comforts ; then to this place let 
us send everybody who wants anarchy; put them all on one 
island and let them work it out among themselves. Have no 
restrictions at all; let them govern themselves, or refrain from 
governing themselves, as they see fit. Leave them severely 
alone on their island, taking care only that they remain there by 
establishing a system of patrol boats around it. I know of 
no other single experiment that would be at once so healthful 
for this country as such a settlement, and so instructive to the 
anarchists themselves and the world at large as to how their 
opportunities for individualism and freedom from government 
restraint would work out. 





OF REVIEWS. 


TARIFF WAR BETWEEN EUROPE AND U.S.A. 

Mr. O. P. Austin, chief of the United States Bureau of © 
Statistics, discusses the question whether the European © fo 
war against American manufactures has begun. His || L 
text is the fact that under the head of manufactures the 7 
exports of the first eight months of 1901 show a fall of © 
12 per cent., or £17,000,000 sterling below the figures of © 





corresponding months in 1900. It is the first serious M 
check that the Americans have experienced in the growth la 
of their export trade. He does not think that this drop os 
is due to any European boycott. It is confined chiefly to fa 
a fall in prices, and to the general reduction of demand qu 
all over the world. es 
OTHER ARTICLES. “ 
Mr. J. L. McLaurin writes on “The Commercial © fri 
Democracy of the South,” pointing out that the Southern © pa 
States are now producing one-third of the total exports | ca: 
of the whole country. Mr. J. D. Phelan, Mayor of San | ar 
Francisco, gives reasons “ Why the Chinese Should be 
Excluded.” Mr. Wells continues his “ Anticipations,” 
and Mr. Howells concludes his review of Signor Bellezza’s ~ 
book on “Humour.” M. Jules Roche, formerly French he Co 
Minister of Finance, writes on “The National Debt of =) =" 


France.” His conclusion is that vast as is France's 
debt, it is not too great for the people. In France direct 
taxes are paid with a regularity without example in other 


countries, 
ae er RS 


f HARMSWORTH’S CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
THERE is plenty of varied reading of more than average 
interest in the Christmas number of Harmsworth’s 
Magazine. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S SPOOKS. 


The Duke of Argyll tells of “ Real Ghost Stories,” for © 
which he feels he can personally vouch. His Grace will © 
pay no heed to any but stories coming first hand from 
some one he cantrust ; but his friends must beware iest they 
become “ habitual spook seers,” on pain of forfeiting his 7 
confidence. The Duke would fain disbelieve in ghosts | 
altogether, but has unwillingly to admit that he has to 7 
bow before the evidence of “healthy young men and || 
women,” and also of dogs, “ which, although they can’t 
speak, can whine, and howl, and tremble—and undoubtedly 
do so—in certain rooms in certain houses, on occasions © 
when their masters or mistresses are also disturbed by 
beliefs or imaginings.” The Duke of Argyll’s ghosts, 
however, are very harmless and very purposeless spooks, ~ 
except the familiar spook which told the laird of Inverawe |] 
that “we meet again at Ticonderoga.” They mostly | 





inhabit old country houses, though one resides in so prosaic N 
a locality as Hammersmith. ak 
OTHER ARTICLES. ag 

An interesting paper describes, with full illustrations, Afri 
some of the world’s most interesting beds honoured by trol 
celebrities. Mr. John M. Raphael describes his _pil- of t 
grimage to Lourdes in an article which, though graphic, dea! 
contains little that is new. Mr. W. J. Wintle takes us He 
behind the scenes at Drury Lane ; and Mr. F. A. Collins follc 


describes the work of Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, the creator ‘ 





of the “ American girl” and her profound admirers. Ra 
be a 

THAT social and economic Christianity is no modern a 
invention is shown again in “ The Dawn of Christianity Pa 
in Sussex,” as told in Good Words by the Rev. V. L. sabje 
Whitechurch. Wilfrith commenced his evangelism of keep 
the starving South Saxons by teaching them how to fish. the 1 
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THE FORUM. 


THE Forum for November contains nothing calling 
for special quotation, with the exception of Mr. A. M. 
Low’s paper on President Roosevelt. 

ATHLETIC ETHICS. 

Mr. Price Collier discusses the “ Ethics of Ancient and 
Modern Athletics,” very much to the advantage of the 
latter. While admitting that modern athletics have their 
own abuses, he shows nevertheless that the standard of 
fair play and manliness has risen enormously. He 
quotes Virgil’s famous description to prove it. In the 
classic footrace Nisus, the leading man, falls, whereupon 
he throws himself in front of Salius, the second, in order 
to trip him up and let Euryalus, the third man, who is a 
friend of his, win. These tactics are quite regarded as 
part of the game, and Virgil depicts the defeated 
candidates bursting into tears. Even the classic boxers 
are depicted as bragging over their exploits. 

THE FUTURE OF ASIA, 

Mr. W. C. Jameson Reid writes on “ The Political and 
Commercial Future of Asia.” He suspects Russia, and 
regards her probable predominance in Asia as a world 
calamity. He says :— 

If Russia is confronted by a combined healthy and permanent 
opposition on the part of England, the United States, and Japan, 
there is some hope for the future. If, on the other hand, 
indifference, or a disposition to safeguard merely individual 
interests, is shown by these interested Powers, or if they cannot 
be brought to act in harmony in the position they occupy, it is 
certain that Russia’s interests, which perforce must be inimical to 
all others, will be best subserved. Although the menace of 
Russia’s aggression in the past has been great, there is no reason 
to disbelieve that such a concerted opposition could, and would, 
withstand any effort she might make to circumvent it. 


AGRICULTURE IN CHINA. 

The Hon. Charles Denby has on article on this 
subject. The theory of Chinese land-ownership is that 
it is all held from the State on condition of the payment 
of taxes, the total land tax of the country amounting to 
from thirty to thirty-five millions of taels. Mr. Denby 
points out that the Chinese have had to face the same 
agrarian troubles as European nations, and as far back 
as two thousand years ago a Chinese emperor attempted 
by edict to limit the holding of land by any one person to 
fifty acres. The agricultural classes, says Mr. Denby, 
are the foundation of the Empire, for though living a life 
of poverty and toil they nevertheless live peacefully and 
contentedly. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICA. 


Mr. S. P. Verner writes from personal knowledge of 
“The Development of Africa.” He begins by declaring 
that the Power which wields most influence in Africa will 
in the end dominate Europe, and he sees in the South 
African War “an immense and determined effort to con- 
trol the whole South African Continent for the interests 
of the British Empire.” Most of his article, however, 
deals with the uncolonised parts of the great Continent. 
He lays down the proper policy in these parts in the 
following sentences :— 

In the first place, the experience of the Southern States of 
America ought to be studied, that the mistakes made there may 
be avoided. The negroes must clearly see from the first that 
their power in politics 4s a unit is gone. Only the very best of 
them ought to be allowed to participate in the government, and 
then only to a limited extent. No sentimental ideas on the 
subject of social equality ought to be allowed. Each race must 
keep to its own social lines. Miscegenation must be forbidden ; 
the whites must take their own wives with them, and let the 
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African women alone. The natives must be secured in their 
homes, property, lives, and liberties, and in the enjoyment of a 
reasonable amount of local political freedom. Especially ought 
those hereditary chieftains who are humane and just in their rule 
to be given a limited amount of authority over their tribes in 
conformity with the general suzerainty of the white government. 
The employment of native labour ought to be hedged about 
with suitable regulations, so as to prevent the abuse of the 
employees or the unfair disposition of the question of wages. 
The negro is disposed by nature to look upon the white as his 
superior, and it is'only when he fails to act as such that the 
white loses that position of influence. Sir Harry Johnston has 
truly said that the first requisite in dealing with the African is to 
be a gentleman. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Karl Blind, in an article on “ Crispi and Italian 
Unity,” disposes of the statement that Crispi was the 
organiser of the Sicilian insurrection in 1860. Mr. C. A. 
Crampton writes on “Sugar and the New Colonies.” 
President C, F. Thwing compares “The Small College 
and the Large.” 


——~—e-— 


The New Liberal Review. 

THE New Liberal has an article a few pages long by 
Mr. Roosevelt, entitled “The Citizen and the Public 
Man.” It is a somewhat moralising article, and lays 
down principles rather than practices. The following 
passage has as much claim to be quoted as any other :— 

It does no good ‘to resolve against vice in the abstract. All 
the good comes from acting, in the concrete, in a way that 
carries out in practice the principles laid down in the abstract. 
There should be an eleventh commandment: ‘‘ Thou shalt tell 
the truth, and thou shalt tell it just as much on the stump as in 
the pulpit.” Do not fail to perform whatever you have 
promised. On the other hand, do not, through weakness, folly, 
or wickedness, promise, or ask to have promised, what you 
know cannot be performed. When a man runs for office, if you 
ask him to promise what you know cannot be done, you are 
asking him to lie. You are taking a position that is infamous 
for yourself, because you are asking him to take an infamous 
position. On the other hand, if you ask him, as you have a 
right to ask him, to do what can be? performed, and he fails to 
redeem his promise, distrust him. If he tells you that, provided 
you vote for his particular patent remedy, he will cure all 
diseases of the body politic, and will see that everybody is happy, 
rich, and prosperous, not only distrust him, but also set yourselves 
down as fools if you follow him. 

The most important article in the number is, however, 
Mr. Zangwill’s “ Return to Palestine.” With this I have 
dealt elsewhere, as also with Dr. Macnamara’s amusing 
collection of “ Children’s Witticisms,” and Mr. Kinnear’s 
reminiscences of his journalistic career. Mr. Yoxall, M.P., 
makes fun of the Duke of Devonshire as “ Our Educa- 
tional Dux.” The Princess Kropotkin gives a gracefully 
written description of the manners of a Russian village, 
but her article contains nothing new. 


ADDITIONS to our native flora are, according to a most 
interesting paper by the Rev. John Vaughan in Longman’s, 
frequently being made. There are said to be very nearly 
2,000 species now growing wild in Great Britain ; but 
many plants once reckoned as outlanders have now 
become naturalised citizens. The Roman nettle and the 
saffron crocus probably came over with the Romans. 
The milk thistle is said to have come from the East 
during the Crusades. The wallflower is an alien, perhaps 
dating back to Roman times. English wild flowers have 
spread luxuriously in America ; and in return England 
has been invaded by the American wood-sorrel, the 
Mimulus, the Canadian pond-weed. 















THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


“ THE Mining Development of Gilpin County, Colorado,” 
is the title of an interesting article by Thomas Tonge, 
describing the discovery and rise of one of the most 
important, although the smallest, mining counties of 
Colorado. 

A GREAT FUTURE. 

In May, 1859, Y ries Gregory discovered Gregory 
Gulch. Since then £20,000,000 worth of mineral, chiefly 
gold, has been mined, and principally from a small belt 
of territory about 4 miles long by 2; miles wide. Mr. 
Tonge says, however, that “after forty-two years of 
practically continuous operation, the local mining in- 
dustry, with the improved mining and metallurgical 
methods now in vogue, has obviously a future much 
greater than its past.” 

The first smelter was put in in 1868. As illustrating 
the local conditions at this time, it may be stated that 
every single firebrick used in its construction cost 4s., 
having to be brought by waggons about 600 miles from 
the Missouri river ; the iron cost 11d. per pound, and 
skilled labour 32s. a day. 

Moreover, the ‘‘ matte,” the product of the plant, in the 
absence of any local means of separating or refining, had to be 
hauled to the Missouri River in waggons, thence by railroad to 
New York, and thence to Swansea, Wales, where it was 
separated and the gold, silver, and copper refined. 

PROSPECTING IN WESTERN MEXICO, 

Theodore’ S. De Lay contributes a rather amusing 
article upon the troubles of the prospector in Mexico. 
He strongly advises against anyone starting for Mexico 
to seek a high-grade proposition which may be worked 
with small capital. He asserts that the whole of the 
country has already been prospected by Mexicans, all of 
whom have had experience of mining operations. Even 
in country so wild and desolate that one would be justified 
in supposing that it had never been trodden by the foot 
of man, yet a search over a few acres will generally reveal 
a prospect hole. The opening for foreign enterprise is 
in working deep low-grade veins. But this takes money. 
Mr. De Lay gives many hints about outfit, and who and 
what should be avoided. He concludes with a descrip- 
tion of the necessary steps to be taken to secure your 
mining rights. He says :— 

Finally, in carrying on any kind of mining or metallurgical 
operation in Mexico, it is necessary to exercise great caution 
against theft of rich ore or mill products by the employees. 
Popular opinion holds that the mineral riches of the earth are for 
whoever can lay hands on them. I am sorry to say that this 
theory permeates the Anglo-Saxon mind on long residence in 
the country. The greater intelligence and daring of the Anglo- 
Saxon has given him a reputation in villainy, embodied in the 
Mexican proverb: ‘‘ No hay otro coyote como un gringo sin 
vergiienza.—** There is no rascal like a shameless Yankee.” 

ELECTRIC ENTERPRISE IN ITALY. 

Enrico Bignami contributes a second article upon the 
great electric power installations of Italy. This time he 
describes the water-power and electric installation at 
Vizzola-Ticino, in Lombardy. At present 19,000 horse- 
power is developed, but shortly this will be increased 
to 24,000. The article is illustrated with many photo- 
graphs of machinery and views about the works. Signor 
Bignami concludes :— 

The Vizzola-Ticino installation is to-day, in power output, 
the largest of its kind in Europe, and the most important also of 
a series of others that will soon utilise the residual powers of the 
river Tessin between Sesto-Calende and the Po—powers esti- 
mated at 20,000 horse-power, and which will be employed also 
for electric traction. 
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CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 


THE November number does not contain any articles 
of general interest, except J.C. Mendenhall’s paper upon 
“The Future Power Problem.” 


A STRIKING CALCULATION, 


Mr. Mendenhall assumes that the combustion of one 
pound of coal produces energy equal to the work of one 
horse for one hour, and that a horse-power is equal to the 
power of seven men. He then makes the following 
calculation :— 

The total quantity of coal taken in any given year from the 
mines of the whole world cannot be very accurately ascertained, 
but from the best available information it may be assumed to 
have been about 700,000,000 tons of 2,000 pounds each for the 
year 1900, the last of the nineteenth century. Using the rela- 
tions assumed above, it is found that this represents in energy the 
equivalent of 9,800,000,000,000 hours of work for one man, and 
allowing 10 hours to each day and 300 working days to the year, 
this is found to be equal to the work of 3,000 millions of men 
during one year. This is about double the entire population of 
the globe, and it follows that the utilisation of the energy of 
combustion is equivalent to an increase of the working capacity 
of this population to the extent of an addition of two able-bodied 
men for every man, woman, and child. 

He illustrates the enormous growth of steam-power by 
comparing the Britannia of 1840 with the Deutschland 
of to-day. The former burned 5lbs. of coal per horse- 
power-hour, the latter burns about 1]b., but requires to 
produce its 33,000 horse-power fifteen times as much coal 
in bulk as was burned by the Britannia. Working eight 
hours out of twenty-four it would require 700,000 men to 
drive the Deutschland at her usual speed. 


OTHER SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 


It will not be long before the coal supply gives 
out, and Mr. Mendenhall discusses what will be the 
future power producer. Water, owing to the ease with 
which electric power can be transmitted, is being much 
more generally used than formerly. Wind-power will 
assume high rank as soon as energy can be cheaply 
stored. Heat received direct from the sun is, in the 
writer’s opinion, not worth reckoning. More promising 
is the great tidal movement of the sea. The tidal wave, 
however, is dependent upon the rotation of the earth 
upon its axis ; and having thus led up to the subject Mr. 
Mendenhall continues :— 

The earth may be regarded, mechanically, as a huge fly- 
wheel of enormous mass, its mean density being not greatly 
less than that of iron, which, in some way or other, has been 
set spinning about its axis and is thus a storehouse of energy, 
the amount of which is practically inconceivable . . . Of the 
immensity of this source of power it is almost impossible to 
form an adequate conception. If it could be tapped success- 
fully it might be drawn upon indefinitely, and every demand 
might be satisfied without serious disturbance of the solar 
system. 

Great also, beyond our power of calculation, is the 
stored energy of the interior heat of the earth, and the 
writer thinks this source of power may soon be tapped. 

SPEED OF SHIPS. 

Following appropriately upon this article is a paper by 
E. H. Tennyson-D’Eyncourt, upon the most economical 
speed for ships. This depends on the size and shape of 
the ship; but there are many vessels plying to and fro 
to-day which by foregoing the last half-knot would save 
very much more in coal than they gain in time, 

Robert W. Hunt visited Scandinavia with the Iron 
and Steel Institute, and now contributes an article upon 
the iron and steel industries of Sweden. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

For English readers the most noteworthy pronounce- 
ment in the Italian Reviews of last month is undoubtedly 
the speech delivered at Verona, in September, to the 
Dante Alighieri Society by the distinguished Senator and 
historian, Professor Pasquale Villari, and reproduced in 
the Vuova Antologia (November Ist), in which he deals 
at length with the language question in Malta. No one 
in the past has entertained a more generous admiration 
for England than Professor Villari, and even now he 
asserts his belief that public opinion in this country 
“ cannot remain deaf to the voice of reason, and blind to 
the evidence of facts,” and that “those old and glorious 
traditions of liberty and justice which have been the 
foundation of her greatness” will triumph once more. 
The whole tone of the speech, coming from one of the 
most prominent public men in Italy, shows how deeply the 
Italians resent a course of action which in England, with 
our usual disregard for the feelings of our neighbours, has 
scarcely attracted public attention at all. The Senator 
recalls the main facts of the case ; how the maintenance 
of their language with their religion was oné of the con- 
ditions under which the Maltese accepted the English 
Protectorate, how Italian is necessary for them in their in- 
tercourse with surrounding countries, and how bitter is the 
feeling aroused by Mr. Chamberlain’s action. If, on the 
other hand, as the supporters of the Government assert, the 
Maltese themselves wished for the change, why was it 
necessary to make a law at all, why not have left the 
matter to the gradual process of time? And apart from 
the: Maltese was it worth while, the Professor asks, “ to 
wound the pride of a nation which has always been the 
faithful friend of England, and which remained so while 
all the other countries of Europe have been displaying 
hostile feelings towards her?” Under the title, “ Two 
English Petrarchists of the Sixteenth Century,” Professor 
Charles Segré gives (November Ist and 16th) interesting 
sketches of Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Ear! of Surrey, 
pointing out the extraordinary influence of Italian culture 
on Elizabethan poetry and drama. Caterina P. Beri 
writes of Carmen Sylva with a somewhat indiscriminating 
enthusiasm ; we find the Queen compared in turn with 
Victor Hugo, George Sand, Leopardi, and Baudelaire. 

Emporium contains an excellent critical article on 
Rudyard Kipling, with portrait and views of Lahore, in 
which he is described as “the epic poet of modern 
English Imperialism,” and as constituting with Cecil 
Rhodes and Chamberlain a Trinity symbolical of power 
and gold and hymns of victory. After attempting to 
explain the extraordinary fascination he exercises over 
the majority of his readers, the author, Dr. U. Ortensi, is 
compelled to fall back on the judgment of the French 
critic De Wyzewa, that Kipling is the most British of all 
British authors, and that his books are so intensely 
national that it takes an Englishman to appreciate 
them. 

In the Rassegna Nazionale the Senator G. di Revel 
writes in favour of giving free entry into Italy to religious 
congregations leaving France, if only to show the world 
that the Government denounced by the Pope is more 
tolerant than “ the eldest daughter of the Church.” 

The Riforma Sociale (November 15th) publishes a painful 
account of the horrible treatment meted out to little Italian 
boys in many of the great French glass factories, where 
such large numbers,of children can be employed that a 
regular system of importing poor Italian boys has grown 
up. For the sake of r1oofr. a year Italian parents hand 
over their little sons to agents, who are veritable slave- 
The boys work from twelve to sixteen hours 
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a day, sleep five in a bed, are fed on bread and soup, and 


receive not a penny in wages. Moreover, by a recognised 
system of false birth certificates passed from one to 
another, the law forbidding factory labour to boys under 
thirteen is evaded, and children of ten and even eight 
are frequently employed. The scandal has grown so 
great that recently a domiciliary visit to many of these 
agents’ houses was made by the police and the Italian 
Consul, with the result that eighty little fellows were 
returned to their families. Meanwhile measures are 
being taken to ensure the better treatment of those who 
remain. 
ae eee 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


ONE of the most interesting articles inthe Westminster 
Review is by A. Edmund Spender upon “ Alfred Nobel : 
his Life and his Will.” But is Mr. Edmund Spender 
right in saying*that one of the five prizes which are being 
provided this month is to be awarded for the best literary 
thesis in favour of peace? He says also that M. de Bloch 
made a strenuous effort to induce the Emperor to 
nominate Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson for the peace prize. 
According to the terms of the will, which are quoted in 
our article “ The Topic of the Month,” the literary prize 
was to be awarded for the best work of idealistic litera- 
ture. Mr. Spender says that an outlay not exceeding 25 
per cent. of the prize is to be spent in establishing a 
Nobel library for the collection of books which may assist 
the judges to secure a ready reference to works to which 
the essayists may allude, and to help them in the trans- 
lation of such compositions as may happen to be written 
in a special language. Translators can be engaged, if it 
is found necessary. 

Mr. William Dyack writes a very appreciative notice 
of the poetical work of Edward Carpenter. Mr. Dyack 
regards Whitman as a “ perennial fount of life and lordly 
vigour ” ; but he placed Carpenter only a little lower down 
in the ranks of modern teachers. 

There is an article by W. S. Cohen, entitled “ Help to 
Ruined Farmers in South Africa,” which gives an account 
of the way in which the people of Silesia were helped 
back into prosperity after the Seven Years’ War. Its 
central feature was the rebuilding of houses, the distribu- 
tion of seed and horses, and the discharge from all taxes 
for six months. Over and above this, there was estab- 
lished the Land Bank, which was the forerunner of the 
Land Mortgage Banks that are doing such good work in 
various parts of the Continent. 

Mr. H. M. Vaughan puts in a plea for an Anglo-French 
Alliance, in which he suggests that we should give the 
French everything they want in every part of the world ; 
and then having given them everything that they desire, 
he thinks there would be no further cause of quarrel. 
That this is not an exaggeration may be seen from the 
fact that his scheme of settlement consists of the 
following heads :— 


(1) In Newfoundland full and satisfactory compensation for 
all French claims. 

(2) A free hand for France in Morocco. 

(3) Ditto in Tripoli, with reserve of existing rights of Turkey 
or Italy—which is a contradiction in terms. 

(4) In Further India, saving the independence of Siam. 

(5) To give way on any small points of dispute in Western 
Africa, in Madagascar, or any islands of the Pacific. 

(6) A firm and unchanging support of the French Republic 
and stern disavowal of all pretenders for its overthrow. 


There is also a long paper by J. M. Attenborough upon 
the Eighteenth Century Deists. 

















REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

THE November numbers of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes are exceptionally topical in character, and in the 
first number the place of honour is given to Lieut-General 
Den Beer Poortugael’s analysis of the annexation of the 
two Republics, and of the recent South African British 
Proclamations. This article is interesting in view of the 
fact that hitherto the Revue des Deux Mondes has 
scarcely taken any notice of the Transvaal War. 

The writer begins by giving the text of Lord Roberts’ 
various Proclamations, notably those dating May 24 and 
September 1, 1900. After briefly alluding to Lord 
Roberts’ formal declaration last autumn that the war 
had come to an end and that only guerilla warfare was to 
be feared in future, the General gives the text of Lord 
Kitchener’s Proclamation, dated August 6, 1901. As 
might be expected, the foreign General completely denies 
the right of this country to make an Act of Annexation 
before the country so declared to be annexed has been 
actually conquered, and not simply conquered on paper. 
He quotes the precedent of the insurrection of certain 
South African States against Spain in 1824, when Lords 
Liverpool and Lansdowne, Canning and Mackintosh, 
four great English statesmen, declared that no Act of 
Annexation could be considered until a conflict was at 
an end. 

INDUSTRY, DEMOCRACY, AND THE STATE. 

M. Benoist continues his remarkable series of articles 
with one on the legislation relating to labour. Beginning 
with that epoch-making year, 1848—when, as he says, 
the economic revolution and the politic revolution joined 
together, and when the miserable populace became by 
means of the suffrage the legislating populace—M. Benoist 
traces in detail various laws which have been passed with 
a view to regulating labour, until he comes down to the 
striking Conference which the German Emperor assem- 
bled in Berlin in 1890. It was not a question of obtain- 
ing from the Conference a sort of common form of 
labour legislation for all the Powers, but the object was 
that a national labour legislation in conformity with the 
views of the majority of the delegates might be the 
indirect result, in each country represented, of the 
deliberations of the Conference. Certainly the Confer- 
ence did not afford any positive results, it did not 
establish a new order of jurisprudence, and quite failed 
to add to the international law of Europe an appendix of 
an international right of labour. At the same time we 
must not consider that it was absolutely in vain ; it was 
something, not only that the German Emperor took so 
bold an initiative, but also that so many States were 
actually represented at the Conference. At any rate, the 
attempt was made to set against the revolutionary inter- 
nationalism an internationalism of orderly government. 


VERSAILLES. 


M. de Vogiié has one of his delightful papers on 
“History at Versailles,” especially in the eighteenth 
century. M. de Vogiié praises the French practice of 
sending young people abroad, to England and Germany 
for example, to familiarise themselves with the language 
and the life of foreign peoples ; but at the same time he 
urges that they should also be made acquainted with the 
spirit of their own country, and there is no place in which 
the old French society is so clearly exhibited as in 
Versailles. In this view all who have lived in that 
delightful old town will agree, and yet it is comparatively 
neglected by English and Americans, in spite of its near- 
ness to Paris. But M. de Vogiié’s pen brings vividly 
before us those historical personages—Louis XIV., the 
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Regent, Madame de Maintenon, Madame de Pompadour, 
the Duchesse du Barry, Marie Antoinette, to mention 
only a few—who once lived and moved in those stately 
galleries. 

SPAIN AND THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

M. Ebray discusses the signs of reconciliation between 
Spain and the Latin Republics of South America. From 
his point of view the tentative efforts put forth on either 
side of the Atlantic with a view to not exactly an 
alliance, but an understanding of a very friendly kind 
between the United States and Great Britain, have their 
exact analogy in a certain improvement in the relations 
between Spain and the States which were once her 
colonies. The parallel, however, does not go far in 
M. Ebray’s view, for while the movement for an Anglo- 
Saxon understanding has, according to him, failed owing 
to the reserve of the United States, the Spanish-American 
propaganda has produced a visible result ; at any rate, 
the Congress which sat at Madrid a year ago in order to 
discover the basis of a rapprochement between Spain and 
her old Colonies of America was visible enough, and the 
movement is particularly interesting from the point of 
view of the United States’ foreign policy—in fact, 
M. Ebray sets before us a Spanish-Americanism as 
opposed to Pan-Americanism. Now this Spanish- 
Americanism movement was begun by private enterprise, 
and did not enjoy the encouragement of the Govern- 
ments concerned until it had been already organised. 
Naturally the movementis not one of sentiment alone. 
There are about forty-four millions of Americans of 
Spanish origin, and between them and the eighteen 
millions of European Spaniards there exists a bond, not 
only of a common race, but also of a constant stream of 
emigration from the Iberian Peninsula to South America. 
The promoters of the movement naturally hope that the 
commercial links which these figures imply may in time 
produce a political and moral cohesion, whatever that 
may mean. 

M. Ebray also notices the correlative rapprochement; 
between the different Spanish-American Republics of the 
new world. He devotes many pages to discussing the 
programme of the Spanish-American Congress in Madrid, 
and he naturally discusses the effect of this movement on 
Italy and France. Italy, he says, is principally concerned 
with the enormous number of emigrants that she sends to 
South America, and it is difficult to see how Spanish- 
American rapprochements would compromise that interest. 
To France, however, the question is more complex owing 
to her important commercial interests in Spanish- 
America ; M. Ebray considers that France could use the 
movement in order to bring the Spanish-American 
Republics within the sphere of her intellectual 
attractions. 





IN an interesting study of the nomenclature of South 
Africa, which Mr. J. B. Frith contributes to the Empire 
Review, occurs the significant remark :—“ One name is 
strikingly conspicuous by its absence. There is no 
Gladstone, or Gladstonetown, throughout South Africa, 
either among British, Dutch, or Boers.” 

AMONG the new magazines we have to welcome 
Scottish Art and Letters, edited by Mr. Arnold Fraser 
Lovat, which hails from Glasgow. The first number 
contains an article on Jean Lorimer and Robert Burns, 
by Agnes Marchbank, two articles on topics relating to 
Scottish history, and two articles on Art topics. Four 
plates, being portraits of historical personages, are 
included. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


THE Revue de Paris is lively and entertaining as usual, 
and its articles are not as a rule so long as is the fashion 
in some of its contemporaries. 


THE SULTAN AS A FINANCIER. 


The most topical contribution to the Revue is one by 
M. Gaulis in the first November number @ frofos of the 
recent difficulty with Turkey. He begins by telling us 
that some years ago, during the Armenian massacres, a 
man who was in a position to know prophesied, not once 
but many times, that the Powers would never enter into 
a conflict with the Sultan except on matters of business, 
and that the Sick Man of Europe would only die of his 
bad finance. The Franco-Turkish difficulty, when for 
the first time since the Peace of St. Stefano one of the 
great Powers broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Sultan, formed a striking fulfilment of this prophecy. 
Abdul Hamid has certainly afforded Europe more than 
one opportunity for a searching examination of con- 
science, so much so that little by little, ever since the 
Treaty of Berlin, anew dogma—that of the inviolability 
of the Sultan, rather than the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire—has come to be accepted by Europe. 

Turkey is a rich country, and yet the Turks have never 
acquired financial aptitude, and Abdul Hamid himself is 
from this point of view more Turkish than any of his 
subjects. Financiers with whom he condescends to 
discuss the sources of a loan, or some railway concession, 
are wont to leave the Palace in a state of absolute 
despair. Fanatic Turks accuse the West with having 
corrupted the Ottoman Empire, but the true cor- 
rupter is the Imperial Palace, whose methods are 
imitated all through the official hierarchy. The war 
in South Africa had a great effect upon the Sultan ; 
he feared some movement on the part of his own 
subjects, and for two years he refused all mining con- 
tessions. The regular deficit in the Turkish finances 
appears to be from two millions to two and a half millions 
sterling every year ; and at the beginning of this year it 
represented an accumulated deficit of eleven millions 
sterling. In M. Gaulis’ opinion the situation is such that 
something must be done, and that speedily. 


BERLIN AND THE EMPEROR. 


An anonymous writer who signs himself “Un Ber- 
linois ” writes a character sketch of the German Emperor, 
@ propos of his difference with the Berlin Municipality, in 
which he does justice to the extraordinary mixture of 
medizeval and feudal conceptions with modern ideas, 
which exist in the brain of His Imperial Majesty. 
Among all his predecessors the Emperor appears ‘to 
prefer as his model his grandfather, William I., whose 
memory he constantly invokes. There could be no 
greater contrast between the grandson and the grand- 
father. It has been wickedly said of William I. that if he 
had not been the son of a King he would have made a 
very good sergeant-major! At any rate, he had the gift 
of choosing his councillors, and of letting them have their 
own way on the whole; moreover, he was exclusively 
Prussian, and for his title of German Emperor he did not 
greatly care. Now, whatever else can be said of his 
grandson, he is certainly not limited in his sympathies, 
nor is he at all inclined to underrate his Imperial 
position, or to confine his sympathies exclusively to 
Prussia ; least of all is he the man to leave his councillors 
to govern. The grandfather took little or no interest in 
questions of political economy, commerce, and navigation, 
with which his grandson is positively entranced. 
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LA NOUVELLE REVUE. ' 


La Nouvelle Revue contains several interesting articles, 
of which we have noticed elsewhere Captain Gilbert’s 
addition to Transvaal War literature. 

THE KAISER AND HIS ARMY. 

Another military article deals from a“more or less 
technical point of view with the great German manceuvres. 
These pages make it very clear that the German Emperor, 
who in a real sense commands his army, has watched 
every detail of the South African campaign, and that 
already he is doing his best to apply that knowledge in a 
practical manner. The writer points out also, that for 
the first time in the history of the German Army, during 
the recent manceuvres, naval battalions were brought into 
play ; these battalions were commanded by Admiral 
Prince Henry of Prussia. M. Galler gives the whole 
text of a very interesting and lengthy telegram which 
shows how completely the Kaiser keeps in touch with his 
army. In this telegram the Emperor refers with evident 
pleasure to the naval battalions, pointing out how great 
a part the German sailors (4/aujacken) played in the 
international Chinese campaign. 

THE AFGHANISTAN QUESTION. 

M. Jadot strives to prove that England and Russia are 
never likely to come to blows over this vexed question. 
His reasons for this conclusion are mostly historical, but 
he points out a significant fact, namely, that the whole 
course of the Transvaal campaign shows how easy it is 
for a small and determined people to hold their ground 
even against an immense army; consequently Afghanistan 
would not be an easy nut to crack either from a Russian 
or a British point of view. 

The able monthly chapter on foreign politics, no longer 
written by Mme. Adam but by M. Tardieu, naturally 
deals at great length with the South African War, and 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s various speeches. The writer 
pays an eloquent tribute to Mr. John Morley, whom he 
compares with Burke and Chatham, Fox and Sheridan. 

“A FAMILY PALACE.” 

An amusing article, which might well be longer, deals 
with the Elysée, the official residence of the French 
President, which is now becoming, according to the 
writer, a family palace, owing to the fact that M. Loubet 
is, above all things, a family man. The Elysée has gone 
through many phases: thus, poor President Faure was 
most anxious that it should rival, if not eclipse, the great 
royal residences of Europe. “Under M. Thiers, the 
Elysée became one vast study, under MacMahon a 
military club, under Grévy a house of business, under 
Carnot a church, and under Faure a royal theatre!” 
Under M. Loubet’s benign rule, this most charming of 
Paris mansions is now what it should be—a happy 
mixture of a private house and of a great State depart- 
ment. The writer of the article, M. Guiches, pays a 
pretty tribute to “ Madame la Présidente,” who, though 
she has no official position as the President’s consort, 
yet plays so great a part at the Elysée. He appeals to her 
to widen her social circle so as to include great writers and 
artists, for up to the present time the “ intellectuals,” save 
of course those who are also politicians, have been seen 
but very little at the Elysée. 

Other articles in the second November number include 
a curious paper by M. Labbé on “ Doctors and Patients,” 
an admirably illustrated account by M. Mauclair of the 
sculptor Denys Peuch, and some pages on Alexis 
Potiekhine, who has just celebrated his jubilee as 
novelist and playwright. 
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LA REVUE. 


In the November numbers of La Revue Dr. Romme 
relates the wonders worked by vaseline in restoring 
broken noses, and beautifying unbeautiful features. 
“The German Novel in 1go1,” viewed through French 
spectacles, is. also an interesting study. M. Henri 
Sienkiewicz contributes a plaintive, but highly original, 
story, “Vision Supréme.” A light and amusing article 
deals with “le five o’clock” in the time of Louis XIV., 
when it was the custom for the fashionable world to unite 
in the afternoon, not to drink tea, but costly wines, 
and to feast on a profusion of extravagant and fantastic 
dainties. 


ARE FRENCH POLITICIANS ILLITERATE ? 


On the whole—no, says M. Ernest-Charles, who has 
been moved to write a long article in proof of his view, 
by the nonsense often talked about the barbarous 
illiteracy of French politicians. Everywhere the opinion 
is loudly asserted that the French Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies is akind of convenient dumping-ground for 
all the moral and intellectual mediocrities who are a 
nuisance anywhere else—who hate every clever and 
intellectual man, because they themselves are incurable 
addlepates. 

But, is this so? says M. Ernest-Charles. Take the 
Senate first. How can the charge of intellectual 
inferiority be brought against a body containing such 
a savant as M. Berthelot, or such talented writers 
as M. de Freycinet, M. Deschanel, M. Béranger, or 
M. Francis Charmés, the author of the political notes 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes? The culture of 
many French politicians may not be academically 
perfect ; it is nevertheless that best calculated to suit the 
needs of*those possessing it. It is not their aim and end ; 
it is rather a useful help to them in their life of activity. 
The writer cites M. Bourgeois as an apt illustration of an 
extremely practical man, with nevertheless a keen interest 
in all matters appertaining to art, literature, and science. 
M. Ribot is immensely learned ; but not greatly devoted 
to literature as a fine art. M. Brisson looks upon 
letters as frivolity; M. Waldeck-Rousseau is said to 
scorn them. M. Mélix could never be called a literary 
man ; neither could M. Delcassé. 

But, says the writer, this does not necessarily prove 
any decadence—merely that the more and more complex 
problems that beset politicians require rather practical 
than cultured men. Nevertheless, intellectual graces 
must always count for much in the success of a French 
politician. 

Running through the Deputies, M. Charles finds quite 
enough of the literary element. Parliament is not the 
dumping ground of‘intellectual stupidity, but neither is it 
the point of union of all the greatest writers and thinkers. 
Here again, the purely literary writers seem to give 
place to historians and writers on social and economic 
questions. M, Charles does not omit a warm tribute to 
Baron d’Estournelles as a careful observer of foreign 
politics. It is not intellectuality, but strength of character, 
the power to lead, that is the great want in French 
political life. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN BELGIUM. 


An interesting enquiry has been held among leading 
Belgian politicians as to the advisability of establishing 
universal suffrage there. The weight of opinion is 
against M. Woeste and M. Beernarrt, the two heads 
of the Catholic Party. Both consider that the present 
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system of plural votes to married men and fathers, 
compulsory voting, and secrecy, is acting well and could 
hardly be improved upon. On the contrary, M. Janson, 
head of the Progressives, is a convinced partisan of 
universal suffrage, no pluralities, and proportional re- 
presentation. The editor of the Revue de Belgique is 
also an adherent of universal suffrage, provided it 
secures to Belgium an electoral system which faithfully 
reflects the opinion of the people; but, he add§, as 
the result of clericalism, especially in Flemish Belgium, 
and of lack of education (which is not compulsory), 
the Belgians are not capable of really expressing their 
wishes. Still, he thinks that universal suffrage must 
come. 

There are two possible solutions : The Socialists; whose 
influence is increasing in Belgium more than anywhere, 
will finally get such a majority as to be able to intro- 
duce their own programme—with bloodshed, no doubt, 
but still effectually. Or, pluralities will continue, 
and the Socialists will gradually introduce some of their 
leaders into the Ministry, make compromises with the 
other parties, and so introduce popular reforms. 


SPAIN AS VIEWED BY A SPANIARD, 


Nay Cardil contributes a melancholy article on “ Intel- 
lectual Spain.” No person of eminence in Spain but 
recognises the two chief factors in Spain’s misery to be 
too much of the priest and too much of the soldier. Not 
even a novel can appear without some priestly personage 
figuring in it. In everything Spain sees a religious prob- 
lem. Even a modera writer of distinction will hotly 
defend the “ Holy Inquisition.” 

The sight of the wretched poverty of the Spanish peas- 
ants is heartrending. Many even live in caves, like 
animals. What they earn is dérisoire. Naturally it is 
not surprising that every year 20,000 Spaniards depart 
for South America. The pastoral population is even more 
desperately poor than the peasants. A shepherd will live 
on a piece of bitter barley bread a day. In many. pro- 
vinces they eat no meat, only cabbages and chestnuts. 

Schoolmasters, it is complained, die of hunger in the 
streets,while any toreador with the least celebrity grows rich. 
Most teachers only earn £20 a year, so that it is not sur- 
prising they should starve, yet with all this poverty, in no 
nation are the public moneys more carelessly and waste- 
fully administered. “Our proverbial cruelty,” this 
Spaniard continues, “which is displayed like a black 
blotch on the pages of our native history, is probably due 
to these two elements, fanaticism, and ignorance—a union 
which begets barbarism.” 

Yet, in the midst of this decrepit Spain, another Spain 
is moving—the Spain which riots in the streets,'fulminates 
at the theatre, and applauds plays against clericalism. 
In this new and struggling Spain lies the only hope for 
the Spanish people. 


A SERMON TO AMERICAN MULTI-MILLIONAIRES. 


M. de Norvins finds eleven pages all too few 
to enumerate the sins of the multi-millionaire, who, 
in his view, seems always an American. The women 
are worse than the men. They are not ashamed 
of jilting—‘ exploiting love ”; they catch Stock 
Exchange fever, and only live for the Wall Street 
quotations ; they are thoughtless, heartless, ' reck- 
less—a lesson to the Parisian not to be like them. For 
a vivid picture of a modern life of drive and.rush, from 
early morning till far into the night, nothing could be 
more vivid than this paper. 
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GERMAN * MAGAZINES. 

THE Deutsche Rundschau contains an interesting 
article by M. von Brandt upon the late President 
McKinley, President Roosevelt, and the Anarchist 
question. He evidently believes in the Anarchist con- 
spiracy, and laments the difficulty of bringing such a 

ing under the power of the law. The conclusion 
arrived at is that much sterner measures should be 
employed by the U. S. Government to suppress people 
like Emma Goldman and Most, who make it their busi- 
ness to openly encourage the Anarchist propaganda. 
Richard Ehrenberg continues his series of articles upon 
the rise of great businesses, dealing this time with 
Krupp. He points out that in the Middle Ages Germany 
was far ahead of England in industrial matters, and in the 
sixteenth century was looked upon as the land of 
machinery and invention. The whole first part of the 
article is devoted to a comparison between the trade of 
England and Germany. Alfred Krupp’s great success 
was made when he began to manufacture cast steel guns. 
In order that his readers may grasp the significance of 
this, Herr Ehrenberg gives a short review of what was 


then known about steel, and describes the difficulties with’ 


which Krupp had tocontend. He tried to get his cannon 
accepted from 1859 to 1870, and it was not until the 
Franco-German war broke out that he succeeded. Alfred 
Krupp died in 1887, the greatest manufacturer in Ger- 
many. The works then employed 3,500 workmen ; to-day 
46,000 find employment there. 

In the Deutsche Revue Poultney Bigelow writes upon 
the industrial positions of Germany, England, and the 
United States. He begins by pointing out that England 
was first in the field in almost everything. The Stockton- 
Darlington railway was built at a time when the 
possibility of making roads for coaches was being 
discussed in North Germany! The first steamer on 
the Rhine—and that a Dutch one—was in 1822, whilst 
in 1807 a steamship service was started on the Hudson. 
England was the training ground for engineers ; but what 
German, say Mr. Bigelow, would now think of coming to 
England to learn anything new about mechanics or 
machinery, but Englishmen study all over Germany. 
Formerly Americans came to Europe to learn, now it is 
the other way! Having learned all he can in the States, 
if he wants to study further the American goes to 
Germany, not to England. The conclusion arrived at is 
apparently that England and the United States should 
endeavour to follow the example of Germany in educa- 
tional matters as far as possible. 

Ulrich von Hassell, in Monatsschrift fiir Stadt und 
Land comments ,upon the newly-concluded treaty con- 
cerning the Nicaragua Canal. It will take a long time 
to build, and not be of much use to Europe anyway. 
Possibly it may facilitate the growth of trade with the 
Fatherland and the small islands of the Pacific which 
are under the German flag. Japan and China will be 
more quickly reached by the old route through Suez. 
We are told a good deal about the development of the 
Kameruns. Asregards Kiautschu—to adopt the German 
spelling—it appears that the Customs receipts have in- 
creased by 28 per cent. ; but when the actual figures are 
noticed this increase is nothing startling. It appears 
that the total receipts are only a paltry £14,000 in the 
year. 

Ueber Land und Meer contains a very interesting 
article upon electricity in agriculture. It is illustrated 


by photographs of electric ploughs, thrashing machines, 
étc., the most novel of all being the electric shearing 
machine. 


It would not, of course, pay to have special 
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machines for this sort of work, which occurs only once a 
year, but the movable motor has made it quite possible. 
To judge by the photo the sheep are very closely shorn 
indeed. Another interesting article deals with the new 
Ameer. 

wiih 


The Journal of the African Society. 


THE Fournal of the African Society is a new venture 
in specialisation. The Society itself is a new one, 
“founded in memory of Mary Kingsley,” and the fourna/ 
is the organ of the Society. It is a thick, well printed 
magazine, illustrated with photographs, maps, and 
diagrams, and sold to non-members at the rather high 
price of 6s.—but perhaps for a Quarterly that is not 
unreasonable. Mrs. J. R. Green opens the first number 
with a tribute for the late Miss Kingsley, of whom she 
says :— 

Her friends will ever remember the genius of goodness that 
distinguished her. She was patriotic, high souled, truthful. 
Honour was her unbroken law : and there was no limit to the 
confidence she won by her absolute loyalty and fidelity to all 
with whom she had any dealing. How profound an impression 
was left by that transparent honesty, that simplicity, that deep- 
felt modesty, which banished every suspicion of self-seeking or 
sensitive vanity or desire of personal success that might cloud. 
her charity, or dim her judgment! In the most embittered 
controversy both sides were able to give her their full confidence 
and friendship. That warm and noble heart, purged by severe 
training from every self-regarding thought, went out to all 
human need. Her life was literally given for others, simply, 
naturally, as if there was no other use for life. 

There are a number of other articles on African sub- 
jects, including one by Sir H. Johnston, and another on 
“German Methods of Development in Africa,” by Dr. 
C. T. Hagberg Wright. 


Le Correspondant. 


In Le Correspondant for November Io there is ar 
article of some two dozen pages on the Salvation Army. 
Considering that Le Correspondant is a professedly ultra- 
Catholic magazine, it might have been expected that the 
writer—Mr. Augustin Leger—would not have been alto- 
gether quite the contrary. His article is one which 
could give nothing but gratification to any member of the 
Booth family (a large part of it is devoted to a personal 
account of the General and his late wife), and to all 
admirers of the Army and its work. Besides, it is cer- 
tainly very interesting to contemplate the Salvation 
Army through Catholic spectacles. Another article is 
devoted to the hostility of the working classes to social 
legislation, which is greatly deplored by the writer, who 
finds in it one of the chief obstacles to progress in France. 
An anonymous writer bewails the decadence of the 
French mercantile navy, the state of which he considers 
in the highest degree deplorable, and for which he 
suggests radical reforms, ranging from a centralisation of 
the departments of State supposed to look after the navy, 
to an elaborate system of bounties. 





THE December Leésure Hour is an excellent number- 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has a very sensible and (should be) 
useful article on Journalism as a profession for women. 
Mr. James Cowan tells the story of Savage Island and 
its people—now annexed by New Zealand. Leslie Keith 
gives a sketch of the Plantin family, for 300 years printers 
and publishers in Antwerp. Mr. Crothers’s account of 
Mr. Sidney Cooper, and Mr. W. J. Gordon’s bright paper 
on Toys and Toymakers claim separate mention. 
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SOME CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


THE Christmas number of the S/rand is merely an 
ordinary number double in size. It contains the con- 
tinuation of Conan Doyle’s story and the usual mass of 
short stories and descriptive articles. Mr. Wells con- 
tributes a clever little story, entitled “The New Ac- 
celerator,” which is based upon the supposed invention of 
a new drug, which enables you to experience sensations 
with such immense rapidity that a second of time will 
appear to have the duration of half-an-hour, Mr. Phil 
Robinson writes an account of the trouble of the Jamaica 
planters who imported the mongoose to deliver them 
from rats, and found that the mongoose is a much 
greater curse than the rats which they have extirpated. 
There is an interesting paper on New Musketry Practice, 
and a Parlour Séance well illustrated for the purpose of 
showing how David Devant, the conjuror, does his tricks. 
One of the prettiest little articles is that which describes 
the cemetery for animals, the Nécropole Zoologique, 
which exists at Asniéres, in the centre of the River Seine. 


Pearson’s double number rejoices in thirty-two pages 
printed in colour. Of this none of the thirty-two are 
much worth mentioning, with the exception of the- 
illustrations of Loie Fuller which accompany a special 
interview with the Queen of all Dancers, as they 
describe her. There is, however, another very clever 
little paper, printed in green, describing the growth of 
a nasturtium day by day. One of the difficulties of 
photographing the nasturtium was that when it was 
carried indoors and made to stand for its portrait, it 
immediately began to stretch itself in the direction of the 
light, and, as the exposure had sometimes to last twenty 
minutes, the plate was spoiled. Besides the usual 
quantum of short stories, there is an interesting paper 
on the way in which the Swiss and Italian peasants use 
cannons for the purpose of shooting away hailstorms. It 
costs from 6d. to 18d. an acre to set up the cannon, and 
‘6d. an acre a year to fire it. It requires one cannon for 
every 120 to 150 acres. Five hundred shots are required 
im a year from each cannon. The method has been 
extraordinarily successful. Hailstorm cannon were only 
introduced in 1896, and in one district it has never hailed 
since the cannons were set up. The Australian and 
American governments are investigating the matter, and 
it is supposed that the same agency might be used to 
abolish frosts and fight grasshoppers. In Madagascar 
and Algeria the whirlwind rush from a great cannon 

‘mows a great swath through the swarms of locusts. 
The only other article calling for mention is the collection 
of the experiences of some noted actors and actresses 
when they made their first appearance before the public. 


The Universal Magazine boasts as its great attraction 
a fourteen page short story by Marie Corelli entitled “ The 
Withering of the Rose,” and another short story entitled 
“ The Saviour of the Empire,” by Mr. Edgar Lee. Mr. 
George Grossmith, junior, describes the Stage Masher, 
Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne tells the story of Lynchers in the 
black belt of the United States. Mr. Raymond 
Blathwayt, who is editing the Universal Magazine, writes 
a story for Christmas entitled “ Convict Jem’s Escape.” 

Harpers Magazine opens with a story by Maurice 
Hewlett entitled “The Heart’s Key,” which is illustrated 
by some rather gaudy pictures. Another notable short 
story in the number is Mark Twain’s “ Death Disc,” 
which is based upon a touching incident mentioned in 
Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 
Bret Harte has a story, “A Ward of Colonel Star- 
bottle’s,” which is also illustrated in colours. There is a 
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great number of short papers two or three pages long 
which it is impossible to note, but special mention should 
be given to Jules Claretie’s appreciation of Rosa Bonheur. 
It is illustrated with several hitherto unpublished studies 
and an excellent portrait of the artist. 

Scribner's Christmas number indulges to some extent 
in coloured illustrations, The first paper is a long article 
of sixteen pages, with a portrait of an American child on 
every page. The whole of the rest of the number is 
devoted to fiction, with the exception of Mr. J. R. Spears’ 
article, ‘‘ When the Snow Falls in the Adirondacks,” and 
Mr. Peixotto’s illustrated narrative of his pilgrimage to 
Rocamandour, in the south of France.” 

The Christmas double number of the Lady’s Realm is 
a most attractive shillingsworth, The coloured plates of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “ Miss Bingham” and “ Countess 
Spencer” are a prize in themselves. Several photo- 
graphs taken by Princess Victoria are reproduced, among 
them being three of Rottingdean. Mr. A. de Burgh 
supplies with his sketch, Clemens von Pansinger, photo- 
graphs of some of the painter’s exquisite pastels. A 
paper on the Duke and Duchess of Westminster at 
Eaton Hall mentions that the Duke is still familiarly 
called “ Bend Or,” after his grandfather’s famous racer. 
It is also stated that the late Duke erected an imposing 
granite column in the park at Eaton, which is known 
as the Secret Monument, and is widely believed to be 
the memorial of a vow registered by its builder when he 
left the Liberal Party. A discussion on the question, 
“Does disparity in marriage tell against happiness?” does 
not elicit any very striking illumination. The general 
answer seems to be in the affirmative, with exceptions for 
exceptional persons. 





THE NATIONAL LABOUR EDUCATION LEAGUE. 

“ IF knowledge be power, and if education give know- 
ledge, then must the Americans inevitably become the 
most powerful people in the world.” So wrote Cobden 
nearly seventy years ago. Therein he laid his finger 
on the secret of America’s greatness, and in doing so 
he indicated the only way in which we can hope to hold 
our own. There are welcome signs that the Trades 
Union leaders and the Co-operators of Britain are 
waking up to the need of rescuing the cause of educa- 
tion from those who regard it as a vested interest 
of a profession or of a sect. One of these is the 
formation of the National Labour Education League, 
of which Mrs. Brydges Adams is the indefatigable 
secretary, and which has already secured the sup- 
port of forty-five leading Trades Unions. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the circular which has been 
issued to Labour organisations asking their support, 
the new League has got hold of the right end of the 
stick. It is pointed out in this circular that “ the workers 
should be ready not merely with a negative policy of 
opposition to a bad Bill, but with a coustructive pro- 
gramme which would ‘give a lead’ to educational re- 
formers and provide a standard by which education legis- 
lation might be judged. The League seeks to strengthen 
and develop the educational side of the Labour movement, 
to free popular education from the control of the great ob- 
stacles to educational reform—sectarians and political wire- 
pullers and interests,—and to secure by legislation a system 
of education which will bring the highest educational 
advantages absolutely within reach of every worker’s 
child.” Any person wishing to co-operate is requested 
to write to Mrs. Brydges Adams, London School 
Board Offices, London. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


——— 


‘“* ANTICIPATIONS.” * 


N the old days, when people wished to know the will of 
God, they usually looked backward to the traditions 
which they inherited from their forefathers. The 

Vedas in India, the Old Testament in Christendom, have 
been consulted for 
© thousands of years as 
the oracles of God. 
|) The nearer men can 
§ get back to their origin, 
bthe closer they have 
B felt themselves to be 
to the source of truth. 
) The origia of evolution 
Shas effected a great 
) transformation in the 
poiat of view of man- 
kind. Instead of look- 
ing back and accepting 
the first lispings of 
religious truth which 
® fell from the lips of 
» our remote progenitors 
as the most likely to 
afford accurate con- 
ceptions of a law of 
the universe, the 
to-day is 
the other 
way. Instead of look- 
ing backwards, men 
look forwards. If 
they look backwards, 
itis only to measure 
as accurately as they 
can the curve of the 
arc in order that they 
may secure data from 
which to trace the 
circumference of the 
complete circle. 
» “Anticipations,” the 
title of the volume 
| which Mr. H. G. Wells 
= has just published, is 
avery striking illus- 
tration of what may 
be regarded as the 
) Twentieth Century 
attitude of looking at 
the world and the laws 
by which it is governed. In this book we have the 
Spectacle of an earnest, sincere student who desires to 


tendency 
® altogether 


B ascertain the way in which God is governing the world. 


He does not put it in that way, but that is the meaning of 
the whole book. It is an attempt to find out the law of God, 
todiscover by searching the direction in which He is lead- 
ing His children in order that we may conform ourselves 
thereto, and so fulfil the will of God. Mr. Wells himself, as 
Ihave said, would not phrase it in that way, but that is the 


* “ Anticipations.” By H. G. Wells. London. Price 7s. 6d. (Chap- 


man and Hall.) 


H. G. Wells, B.Sc. 
(Specially photographed by E. H. Mills.)| 


BY MR. H. G. WELLS. 


true meaning of “ Anticipations.” He does not talk 
about the far-off unseen event to which the whole creation 
moves ; but that is what he is after. Every chapter in 
his book is an attempt to forecast the direction of the 
laws and forces now 
governing human 
society. 

Mr. Wells’s position, 
I take it, is like that 
of a great many men 
who have neither his 
intellect nor his imagi- 
nation. He finds him- 
self adrift in the midst 
of a generation which 
has lost both chart and 
compass. It is true 
there are old charts in 
the cabin, but they 
have lost their 
authority. Newsound- 
ings have revealed not 
only new rocks and 
quicksands, but vast 
oceans and continents 
of which the older 
hydrographers did not 
dream ; and therefore 
the old charts, although 
very good in their day, 
seemed to him about 
as useful as the geo- 
graphy of Strabo would 
be to a navigator of 
the Pacific. 

Not only so, but the 
mass of men, even 
including our religious 
and philosophical 
teachers, seem to have 
no definite objective. 
We are adrift in a 
great. ocean, without 
any port towards 
which to set our sails ; 
and, to vary the 
metaphor, we have no 
solid standing-ground 
from which to envisage 
the endlessly varied 
phenomena which confront us in our pilgrimage from the 
cradle to the grave. Where are we going? We live from 
day to day, from hand to mouth, in a more or less 
successful struggle to make both ends meet, to acquire 
more of this world’s goods, to provide for our families, to 
do what we can to improve ourselves intellectually and 
physically. 

To the reflecting mind this is very unsatisfactory, and 
it sooner or later occurs to most of us that it would be as 
well at least to piece together some such conceptions of 
the world in which we live and the laws by which it is 
governed as would enable us to shape our course with 
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some definite purpose. In old times men read their 
Bibles, and from the infinitely varied expressions of 
spiritual experience which are to be found between 
Genesis and Revelation they formed some more or less 
consistent body of doctrine as to where we came from, 
where we were going to, and what it behoved us to do to 
reach our destined goal. 

Mr. Wells, like many another modern man, has found 
this insufficient. The writings of the Hebrew prophets 
and the Christian apostles, however useful and divine 
they may be, as affording suggestions as to human con- 
duct and the inner life of the soul, cannot be regarded 
as affording altogether adequate guidance for the con- 
sideration of the vast numbers of social and political 
problems which confront us at every turn. It is true that 
the intelligent believer who makes the Word of God his 
study will maintain that in the old book there are 
revealed guiding principles which serve as the key to the 
solution of all problems. But men like Mr. Wells are 
not “earnest believers,” and it seems somewhat incon- 
gruous to them to quote a text from the Psalms asa 
pointer—to use the American phrase—on the question of 
the municipalisation of tramways or the re-colonisation 
of the country districts. 

He has, therefore, approached the question from the 
point of view of an inquirer, who endeavours to ascertain 
from a scientific measurement the force and direction of 
the winds or the set of the tide, the probable course 
which would be taken by the ships which are drifting 
apparently without any definite aim or in any definite 
direction. His standpoint is simply the -ground upon 
which he finds his feet planted at this moment. He is a 
man among men, with certain faculties of reason and of 
observation which he uses for the purpose of ascertaining 
the trend of events. In “Anticipations” we have the 
result of his observations. ‘ 

For the task to which he has ‘set himself Mr. Wells 
possesses many qualifications. To begin with, he is a 
young man who has had the good fortune to have 
educated himself. He is not cast in the mould of any of 
the older institutions, whether in Church or in State, 
which tend to crush free exercise of the original faculty 
by the visible weight of long-established authority, and 
convert many a mind, which, if its possessor had but 
dared to use his own faculties of observation and reason, 
would have arrived at new views of truth, into a mere 
transmitter of the conclusions of previous generations. 
He also possesses, to an extent unusual among the writers 
of to-day, a faculty of constructive imagination. All his 
previous books, most of which have been but fiction, have 
shown an ability to overleap the narrow confines of time 
and space which imprison most of us. His “ Time 
Machine,” the first book which gained him recognition, 
was a singularly bold and ingenious attempt to popularise 
a conception of time which has hitherto been confined 
almost exclusively to mystics and students of occultism. 
This is the more remarkable because Mr. Wells has paid 
no attention to occult studies. This, indeed, was almost 
incredible to me, but I am assured it is a fact. 

Further, Mr. Wells, so far as can be perceived from his 
writing, has never identified himself with any political 
party. Therefore he is entirely free from prejudice when 
making his survey of the world and of the things that are 
therein. He is an Englishman, but unlike the immense 
majority of his countrymen he is neither parochial nor 
insular, .Add to this that he is a man of wide observa- 
tion, varied reading, and, while keenly sensitive to the 
drift of facts, he is very little affected by the eddies of 
opinion. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The speculations of such a man, looking round upon the 
world in which he lives, and meditating as to the direc- 


tion in which events are moving, are something to be | 


grateful for. From the day on which I read “ The Time 


Machine” I recognised him as a man of original genius, | 


an impression which was deepened by his subsequent 
stories ; but I had no idea, until I read “ Anticipations ” 
month by month as they came out in the Fortnigitly, 
that he was capable of taking so comprchensive a sweep 
and of formulating upon so many and such varied data 
a philosophical conception of the probable destiny of the 
human race. 

As I have noticed from time to time in the pages of 
this REVIEW the substance of his “ Anticipations,” there 
is no necessity here to go over the same ground ; but it 
is probable the book as a whole will produce a decper 
effect than when it was read piecemeal. It will contirm 
the impression that Mr. Wells is not only a singularh 
lucid and persuasive writer, but that he is a very original 
thinker who is capable of brilliant generalisation and 
daring excursions into the realm of speculation. ‘This 
book is avowedly an attempt at prophecy, but the 
prophet disclaims any inspiration other than that 
which results from the application of reason and 
observation to vast categories of facts gathered from 
all fields of human endeavour. Prophets, whether 
they are prophets of inspiration or prophets of 
calculation, are very often entirely wrong in_ their 
forecast, and Mr. Wells would no doubt be the first to 
admit that the unexpected will often falsify his most 
ingenious speculations. 

It is often said that it is impossible to argue witha 
prophet ; you can only disbelieve him. ‘This, however, 
is not the case with prophets like Mr. Wells. The whole 
of his prophecy rests upon very careful . argumentation 
based upon an accumulation of facts, each one of which 
may be questioned, and even the process of his reasoning 
is open to criticismi. But whether we admit his premises 
or accept the conclusions which he draws from them, 
there is no doubt that he has produced an extremely 
readable book full of suggestive thought, which is likely 
to have considerable influence for many years to come. 
At a time when our rulers and statesmen seem to be 
utterly incapable of seeing an inch beyond their noses, 
and when they almost plaintively disclaim the faculty of 
making any intelligent anticipation of events before they 
arrive, it is indeed delightful to find a writer who so 
courageously attempts to forecast the history of the next 
hundred years. 

With the general accuracy of his forecasts I confess | 
find myself very much in accord. In details I should 
differ, but in the main he seems to me to have made 
good his position. He may not have discovered the 
far-off, unseen event ” to which I have referred ; but he 
has delineated with masterly skill what seems likely to 
be the route of humanity for the next few generations. 
On the whole his “ Anticipations.” are encouraging rather 
than otherwise. From some points of view they are 
distinctly dreary, but in the main they foreshadow the 
coming of a time when the life of the average man will 
be distinctly more healthy, more intelligent, and more 
rational than it is at present. The prospect which he 
holds out to us of the great scattering of the city popula- 
tions over a much wider area than has hitherto been 
regarded as capable of holding an urban population 
seems to be a sound deduction from the immense increas¢ 
which is taking place in the rapidity and ease of locomo- 
tion. That London in future will extend from Portsmouth 
and Brighton in the south to Buckingham, Peterborough, 
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and Harwich in the west, north, and east, seems to be 
one of the safest deductions. 

The chief criticism which may be levelled against Mr. 
Wells’s calculations is that they are based too exclusively 
upon material and mechanical considerations. He con- 
fines himself too exclusively to the visible things, whereas 
it is the invisible things which are often the most potent 
in shaping the destinies of nations. Without alluding to 
the thaumaturgic effect of the birth of Christianity, it is 
sufficient to point to the rise of Islam as an instance of 
the potency of the advocate of a great religious idea. 
Faith in the invisible has again and again proved a 
mightier lever for the displacement of kingdoms and the 
remodelling of societies than any of the mechanical pro- 
cesses upon which Mr. Wells almost exclusively dwells. 
Faith is the picric acid of human society. The explosive 
force of an intense conviction is incalculable. Therefore, 
Mr. Wells may say he leaves it out of his calculations. 
He is free to do so, of course, but the element which he 
ignores may bring all his calculations to nought. For 
instance—to make use of a very obvious illustration 
supposing that the conviction at which the late Mr. Myers 
arrived as the result of a quarter of a century’s patient 
examination of the mysterious and puzzling phenomena of 
the psychic world should become universal, and all men 
should come to recognise the persistence of the personality 
after death as a fact about which there was no more 
doubt than about the revolution of the earth round the sun. 
Suppose, further, that the communication between this 
world and the next should become as easy and regular as 
cabling across the Atlantic, it is impossible to deny that 
such a change in the focus of human thought as would 
thereby be effected would profoundly modify the whole 
of our lives. The sceptics shrug their shoulders and 
ridicule the idea of such a possibility. But their denial 
does not affect the fact that many of the profoundest 
thinkers of our day, including a few of our foremost men 
of science, have been compelled, as the result of pains- 
taking and dispassionate investigation, to admit that 
such a thing is at least within the pale of possible 
eventualities. 

It is wrong, however, to look a gift horse in the mouth, 
and we are very glad to have Mr. Wells’s book, even 
although he omits from his survey some elements which 
might make hay of his “ Anticipations.” 

His political speculations are very interesting. His 
dominant thought is that the present system of pretend- 
ing to arrive at the right course to be taken in a host 
of difficult and complicated problems by counting 
the noses of the electorate is not likely to 
last. The old governing classes are effete, and 
the masses of our democracy are uninstructed, and 
therefore ignorant. He pins his faith to the gradual 
emergence of a capable, instructed, professional] class, 
men accustomed to deal with scientific problems, who 
have exercised their brains in the practical handling: of 
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actual facts. The engineer is evidently his ideal of the 
future governor of mankind. The problems of govern- 
ment, both municipal, national, and international, will 
more and more tend to become questions of pure 
science, to be dealt with as men now deal with the dis- 
tribution of electricity or the management of hydraulics. 
This was very much Carlyle’s idea, but it has never 
been so clearly and precisely set out as we find it in 
Mr. Wells’s book. The advice which Carlyle gave to 
me twenty-two years ago, when I had the privilege of 
consulting the Sage of Chelsea upon the probable 
evolution of human government, is curiously like to that 
which Mr. Wells has evolved from his observation of 
the drift of things. Mr. Rhodes, also, in his youthful 
meditations under the South African stars, when he 
was digging diamonds on the veldt, coincided with 
Carlyle and Mr. Wells. The idea of all three is that 
the capable men are few, and will always be in a 
minority among mankind, and that these capable men 
will—after a period during which they will contemplate 
with growing impatience the imbecile blundering of 
dilettanté and amateurs in the management of the 
affairs of State--insist upon a change, and will ulti- 
mately take the management of affairs into their own 
hands. 

The period of impatience has already begun. Lord 
Rosebery’s jesting proposal to place the Government of 
the British Empire in the hands of a non-political com- 
mittee of business men, who would undertake to put its 
affairs on a business footing, expressed in a jocular way 
the conclusion at which Mr. Wells has arrived. That 
the men who have brains, and who use them, should be 
the dominant power in the State rather than men who 
have stomachs which they only exist to fill, is a proposi- 
tion that seems plausible enough ; but there will be some 
considerable difficulty in framing an Act of Parliament 
which would bring this principle into effectual operation. 

Mr. Wells’s pilgrimage in search of a creed has at 
least had one excellent result. No one can read his 
book without fe¢ling that his outlook is enlarged, and 
that after all it is of supreme importance that we should 
have some idea as to where we are going and the direc- 
tion in which we ought to turn our energies, so that we 
may find ourselves working in accordance with the law 
of evolution, instead of, as might easily happen, wasting 
our energies in a vain effort to thwart the operation of 
laws which may be as unswerving as the law of gravita- 
tion. To have produced such a book at such a time 
makes us all Mr. Wells’s debtors ; and I conclude this 
brief and inadequate notice of a remarkable book with 
the expression of my conviction that in Mr. Wells we 
have one who has rendered, and, if his life be spared, 
is likely to render in years to come, yeoman’s service 
to the human race. Like Mr. Rhodes, he thinks in 
continents; and there are not many such men amongst 
us to-day. 
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II.—HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES.* 





BY MR. B. S. ROWNTREE. 


re 


THE WAY WE UNDERMINE OUR NATIONAL EFFICIENCY. 


HE condition of the wage-earning classes of England 
is a matter of’supreme importance to us as a people 
and anation. This is the root question before which 

all others dwindle into comparative insignificance. For if 
the root be rotten no amount of pruning and clipping the 
branches will be of more than merely ornamental service. 
If we are to hold our own among the nations in the severe 
commercial struggle that lies before us the mass of the 
people must be physically and mentally efficient. It is 
the best fed and the best taught’ nation which will sur- 
vive inthe long run. It is sometimes even more impor- 
tant to know what the great mass of the people eat than 
what they think. The destinies of nations are affected to 
a much greater extent than we imagine by their stomachs. 
A half-fed man cannot compete with a well-fed workman 
any more than an uneducated man can oust one whose 
faculties are trained. Upon this vital question little 
helpful light has been thrown. In a_ piecemeal 
sort of fashion much information has been collected 
about the life of our town populations. But the 
data for the most part have been too fragmentary to be of 
great value. Mr. Charles Booth’s survey of London life 
placed some solid ground beneath our fect, and now Mr. 
B. S. Rowntree has published the results of his elaborate 
and painstaking investigations into the housing, occupa- 
tions, and condition of every wage-earning family in York. 
He has done for a typical provincial city what Mr. Booth 
did for the Metropolis. Owing to the smaller size of the field 
of investigation, Mr. Rowntree has been able to make his 
inquiry more detailed and complete, and to extend its scope. 


A TYPICAL PROVINCIAL CITY. 

The ordinary human mind refuses to think in millions. 
It is dazed and stunned by the figures of London poverty, 
and much of Mr. Booth’s labour was rendered ineffec- 
tive by the immensity of the task accomplished. The 
picture which Mr. Rowntree unrolls before us is on a scale 
which can easily be grasped. He selected York because 
he believed it to be a typical example of an Eng- 
lish provincial town. It does not possess peculiarities 
which make it an exceptional case, and the conclusions 
arrived at from an investigation of its inhabitants may not 
unfairly .be taken as typical of provincial cities as a 
whole. York has a population of 75,812 persons living in 
15,000 houses. Mr. Rowntree excluded from the scope 
of his inquiry the servant-keeping class, but he gathered 
detailed information about the condition of every wage- 
earning family. Particulars were obtained of 11,560 
families living in 338 streets, or a population of 46,754, 
equal to two-thirds of the city’s inhabitants. His 
inquiries extended to minute investigations as to the 
minimum food expenditure which would keep a working 
man in a state of physical efficiency, and a division of 
the wage-earning class upon this basis into those living 
above and below the poverty line. He further inquired 
into the causes of poverty and the direct effects of it on 
the physical well-being of the community. Besides the 
results of these investigations, his book contains a mass 
of information on family budgets, education and other 
matters directly influencing the lives of the people. 


*“* Poverty: A Study of Town Life.” By B. S. Rowntree. cr. 8vo. 
437 pp. Maps and diigrams. 1os. 6d. net. Macmillan. 
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THE ARMY OF THE SEMI-STARVED. 

The conclusions at which Mr. Rowntree has arrived 
are well calculated to cause much searching of heart. 
The condition of things which he reveals is of grave 
importanee. It is disquieting to find that, instead ofthe 
poverty in our huge cities being of an exceptionally severe 
character, it must be regarded as little, if at all, above 
the average. Practically the same proportion of poverty 
exists in York, with its cheap land and small population, 
as is to be found in London with its five million inhabit- 
ants. About thirty per cent. of the entire population of 
each city is living in a state of poverty. That is to say, 
in a time of great commercial prosperity, probably more 
than one-fourth of our town populations is living in a 
condition of semi-starvation, and that a very large 
section of the working class are not physically fit to carry 
on their work in an efficient manner. They are underfed, 
badly clothed, horribly housed and poorly educated, with 
the inevitable result that they cannot compete either in 
body or mind with better fed and better taught classes 
and nations. This fact gains a still graver significance 
when we remember that seventy-seven per cent. of the 
population of the United Kingdom is urban, and only 
twenty-three per cent. is rural, The working class of the 
towns now forms the backbone of the nation. 


A MINIMUM OF NECESSARY EXPENDITURE, 

In order to ascertain how much actual poverty existed 
in York, Mr. Rowntree carried out an elaborate investig:- 
tion into the minimum expenditure which would keep a 
man, woman, or child in a state of merely physical 
efficiency. He came to the conclusion that the neces- 
sary minimum for food was 3s. per week for each 
adult and 2s. 3d. for each child. This does not allow for 
an amount of food equal to that provided in the work 
house to able-bodied paupers. It is simply a diet which 
gives adequate nutrition at the lowest possible cost. By) 
other calculations, based on information collected from a 
large number of families, he was able to fix an average 
amount for rent and for household sundries, including 
clothing, fuel, light, etc. The minimum standard of 
necessary expenditure to keep a family of five in a state 
of physical efficiency Mr. Rowntree places at 21s. 8d. per 
week. This estimate does not allow a single penny for 
travelling, recreation, luxuries, or thrift :— 

A family living upon the scale allowed for in this estimate 
must never spend a penny on railway fare or omnibus. They 
must never go into the country unless they walk. They must 
never purchase a halfpenny newspaper or spend a penny to buy 
a ticket for a popular concert, They must write no letters to 
absent children, for they cannot afford to pay the postage. They 
must never contribute anything to their church or chapel or give 
any help to a neighbour which costs them money. They cannot 
save, nor can they join sick club or Trade Union, because they 
cannot pay the necessary subscriptions. The children must have 
no pocket money for dolls, marbles, or sweets. The father 
must smoké no tobacco, and must drink no beer. The mother 
must never buy any pretty clothes for herself or for her children, 
the character of the family wardrobe as of the family diet being 
governed by the regulation, ‘‘ Nothing must be bought but that 
which is absolutely necessary for the maintenance of physical 
health, and what is bought must be of the plainest and most 
economical description.” Should a child fall ill, it must be 
attended by the parish doctor; should it die, it must be buried 
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to raise the family above the poverty line. Then 
follows the period during which he is earning 
money and living under his parents’ roof; for 
some portion of this period he will be earning 
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more money than is required for lodging, food, 
and clothes, This is his chance to save money. 
If he has saved enough to pay for furnishing a 
cottage, this period of comparative prosperity may 
continue after marriage until he has two or three 
children, when poverty will again overtake him. 
This period of poverty will last perhaps for ten 
years, Z.¢., until the first child is fourteen years 
old and begins to earn wages; but if there are 
more than three children it may last longer. 
While the children are earning, and before they 
leave the home to marry, the man enjoys another 
period of prosperity—possibly, however, only to 
sink back again into poverty when his children 
have married and left him, and he himself is too 
old to work. 


The labourer is, therefore, compelled to live 
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sn 3 2 a) cM & in extreme poverty in childhood, when his 
constitution is being built up, in early middle 
life when he should be in his prime, and in 
his old age. His wife, too, spends her life 
in poverty during the greater portion of the 

time when she is bearing her children. 
POOR THROUGH IGNORANCE AND WASTE. 
7) no.s wanes? workina o.ass There is another large section of the 
community which lives in poverty. It con- 
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by the parish. Finally, the wage-earner must never be absent 
from his work for a single day. If any of these conditions are 
broken, the extra expenditure involved is met, avd can only be 
met, by limiting the diet; or, in other words, by sacrificing 
physical efficiency. 

LIFE BELOW THE POVERTY LINE. 

Low as the expenditure is which Mr. Rowntree has 
taken as the minimum, he found that 15°46 per cent. of 
the wage-earning class is unable to earn sufficient to 
attain it. This means that these people are chronically 
underfed, ill-housed, and badly clothed. The wages of 
unskilled labour in York are below the poverty line thus 
determined. When the labourer’s children begin to 
work the family rises above the poverty line, only to drop 
below again when they marry. This constant change 
from poverty to sufficiency is part of the normal condi- 
tion of most labourers’ lives. The consequence is that 
a much larger number of workers than 15 per cent. at 
one time or another feel the pinch of poverty. Ifa 
labourer has a family of three children he is inevitably 
doomed to pass through a period, lasting probably about 
ten years, when he and his family will be underfed. Mr. 
Rowntree says :— 

The life of a labourer is marked by five alternating periods of 
want and comparative plenty. During early childhood, unless 
his father is a skilled worker, he probably will be in poverty ; 
this will last until he, or some of his brothers or sisters, begin 
to earn money and thus augment their father’s wage sufficiently 





places it at 17°93 per cent. of the population 

of York—can only indulge in luxuries, drink 
or gambling by seriously curtailing their daily food, and so 
crippling their efficiency. Mr. Rowntree found 13,072 per- 
sons belonging to this class in York living in what he calls 
“secondary poverty.” 7,230 persons or 9’9! per cent. of 
the population are poor because they cannot earn sufficient 
to keep them properly fed. Add to these those who are 
poor by wasteful expenditure of some description, and we 
obtain a group of 20,302 persons, equal to 43°4 per cent. 
of the wage-earning class, which are not as well nourished 
as the inmates of our workhouses and our prisons. It is 
these men and these women, with their crippled physical 
condition, who have to bear the brunt of our industrial 
battle and rear the generation of the future. 

“WE ’AVE TO GET IT OUT OF THE FOOD MONEY.” 

~ Luxuries, and even necessaries, by a large proportion 
of the working classes can only be obtained by starving 
or half-starving the worker and his family. It 15 usually 
the women and children who suffer, for the bread-winner 
must be fed at any cost. “If there is anything extra 
to buy, such as a pair o’ boots for one of the chil- 
dren,” a woman of a family earning from 18s. to 
21s. a week told one of Mr. Rowntree’s investigators, 
“me and the children goes without dinner, or mebbe 
only ’as a cup o’ tea and a bit o’ bread, but Jim ollers 
takes ‘is dinner to work, and I give it im as usual ; ’e 
never knows we go without, and [ never tells him.” 
“We ’ave to get it out of the food moncy and go short,” 
said another, whenever the family wanted # new dre 
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or a pair‘of boots. Mr. Rowntree found that 
even the steady and respectable section of 
the labouring class only received about three- 
quarters of the food required for physical 
efficiency. The average families whose 
earnings do not exceed 26s. per week have 
no margin for expenditure on drink or on 
thrift; in either case money saved means 
necessary. food foregone. 
STARVATION AND ITS RESULTS. 

The terrible results of under-feeding are 
intensified by the wretched and insanitary 
hovels in which those beneath the poverty 
line are compelled to live. There are in 
York, Mr. Rowntree declares, slums more 
degrading and filthy than any to be found 
in London, and over-crowding as great as 
exists in the Metropolis. Only 12 per cent. 
of the working men of York live in com- 
fortable and sanitary houses, 88 per cent. 
being compelled to exist in dwellings which 
are injurious to health and well-being. All 
these causes together combine to under- 
mine the constitutions and cripple the 
efficiency of a. large proportion of the com- 
munity. Mr. Rowntree carried out several 
careful inquiries to test the actual effect 
of poverty,upon the physical condition of the poor. He 
found that the death-rate rapidly rose as the pinch of 
poverty was more severely felt. In the poorest districts, 
where 69 per cent. of the population was living in poverty, 
the death-rate was 27°78 as against a death-rate ‘of only 
1349 per thousand in districts above the poverty line. The 
high rate.of mortality among infants and children is still 
more striking. . Out of every 1,000 children born in the 
districts beneath the. poverty line, 247 die before they are 
a year old. That is to say, one child in every four dies 
before it is twelve months old, because its parents are 
underfed and badly housed. This is a rate of mortality 


which nearly approaches that of a South African concen- 


The Children of the “ Back-yard.” 


The condition of many of these yards is so insanitary that it seriously affects the health of 
those living in their neighbourhood. This is a description of one of them: ‘‘ Yard dirty 
The smell from the closets and ashpits is very bad. There is one tap to 


and unpaved, 
six houses in this yard, and one closet to four houses. 


, 
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A Typical ‘‘ Back-yard.” 


tration camp. But as it is the normal condition of onc- 
fourth of the population of our cities no one protests, 
and no statesman thinks of talking of “ methods of 
barbarism ” and “loathsome cruelty.” The infant mor- 
tality of children of the servant-keeping class under one 
year is only 94 per 1,000. Semi-starvation does not merely 
slay the children by the hundreds, but it permanently 
cripples the constitution of those who survive the ordeal. 
The weighing-machine and the measure-stick bear 
eloquent testimony to this fact. The boys of the poorest 
section, when they leave school at thirteen, are 32 inches 
shorter than those who have been reared in homes where 
food was sufficient for the needs of the family. The 
boys from the same section are eleven 
pounds lighter. Striking evidence of the 
low standard of physical efficiency of the 
working classes is also afforded by the 
statistics of recruiting. Of the men apply- 
ing for enlistment at the York, Leeds, and 
Sheffield recruiting stations 473 per cent. 
were physically unfit for service. These men 
were almost all drawn from the working 
class. 

ARE 


HOW WE HANDICAPPED. 


These facts are grave indeed, and they 
are of more than merely municipal import- 
ance. They directly affect our position as a 
trading nation, Have we as a nation fallen 
below the average efficiency line of compct- 
ing-nations? How do we stand in the 
matter of physical and mental efficiency 
compared with other peoples? Mr. Rown- 
tree only incidentally touches upon this 
side of the question. America is not only 
a formidable competitor on account of her 
immense material resources, she possesses 
an even more valuable asset in the rela- 
tively higher efficiency of her workers 
and the more thorough education of 
her labouring men. The American work- 
ing-man is better fed, he is better taught, 
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3,130 houses, or twenty per cent. of the total houses in the city, have no separate closet 
accommodation: 2,229 houses, or fifteen per cent. of the city’s total, are without a 
separate water supply. 
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‘swimming trial of the “ Dolphins ” is well told. 
“shackle steamer, a balloon, and a collapsing cave are 
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and he drinks less. The poorest families in Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and New York are very much better 
nourished than the labouring familics of York whose 
wages, are less than 26s. per week. On this point Mr. 
Rowntree has collected some interesting figures. The 
American working-man drinks only half what his English 
brother consumes, and what is saved in drink is gained 
in food and consequent fitness for labour. Our deficiency 
in mental capacity is as marked. Our Board and 
Voluntary schools, compared with American standards, 
are lamentably deficient. In England a child can escape 
from school at twelve, and he cannot remain after four- 
teen. In America and Germany there is compulsory educa- 
tion up to the age of fourteen, fifteen, and even sixteen, 
with the privilege of free education up to the ages of seven- 
teen and. even twenty-one. This lack of efficient educa- 
tion handicaps the English working-man at every turn. 
Among the class earning from 18s. to 21s., Mr. Rowntree 
found, many whose natural ability and moral qualities 
would have fitted them to fill higher positions in the 
industrial world had they not been prevented by lack of 
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education. Even among the skilled workmen whose 
earnings of over 30s. a week place them above the 
poverty line, the intellectual outlook is extremely narrow. 
These men and women have not, as children, stayed long 
enough at school to acquire intellectual tastes, or even 
the power of applied reading and study. Such handicaps 
as these must cripple any nation in a period of prolonged 
and severe competition. 

The array of facts which Mr. Rowntree has gathered 
at first hand with laborious and painstaking industry, 
which he has sifted and weighed with care and 
accuracy, and which he sets before his readers with an 
admirable lucidity, throws a flood of new light upon a 
problem of profound importance. In the midst of all our 
cities—to put it briefly—there exists, as the normal result 
of modern civilisation, a condition of things comparable 
only to that which is to be found in a South African con- 
centration camp. When the camps three thousand miles 
from our shores have been abolished, is it too much to ask 
that some attention may be paid to mitigating the terri’ 'e 
conditions which prevail in those at our very doors ? 














SOME GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


HIS year sees little, if any, diminution in the large number of volumes which are specially written to supply 





the usual Christmas demand for gift-books. 





It is impossible to review them all at length, but the following 


brief summaries may be useful, and may assist in making a selection :— 


BOYS’ BOOKS. 
Young Barbarians, by Ian Maclaren. Tales of the 
boys of Muirtown School told in a most fascinating way. 
The account of the snow fight with the combined forces 
of the other schools, in which the home forces are led to 
victory by the redoubtable “Speug,” is full of fierce, 
vigorous life. In marked contrast is the last tale, “ Bull 
dog’s Recompense.” The pathos of the leave-taking of 
the stern but idolised master imparts itself to the reader, 
and no one will lay down the book without being able to 
some extent to share the feelings of the boys towards 
him. The feuds, the make-believes, the scrapes, and 
other incidents of riotous school life are all depicted by 
one who writes from experience and with a master hand. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 
God Save King Alfred, by the 


Rev. E.  Gilliat, 


‘gives a very good picture of the conditions prevailing 


during the latter portion of the great king’s reign. The 
tale deals with the wanderings of the Atheling, Alfred’s 
son. Life was held cheap in those days and cruelty 
stalked everywhere, but the ways of the Court of King 
Alfred are shown in pleasant contrast. The drawings, 
Which charmingly illustrate the tale, are by Gutzon 
Borglum. (Macmillan, 6s. #1 
Jetry Dodds, Millionaire. [In this tale H. Barrow- 


‘North tells the adventures of the boarders at Westgrove 


School. Amongst them is Jerry, son ofa South African 
Millionaire. His uncle tries for long to kidnap him, and 
at last succeeds. The account of the diving and 
A ram- 


all “requisitioned to assist in making a thrilling story. 
Gives a pleasant account of reckless school life. (Cham- 
bers, 3s. 6d.) 

Out of Bounds.—-Mr. Andrew Home writes an interest- 
ing series of tales of schoolboy life. There are twenty- 
five separate stories in all, the later ones being the most 
entertaining. Illustrated by Harold Copping. (Cham- 


bers, 3s. 6d.) 


In the Dictators Grip.—Tells of the British invasion 
of Argentina under General Whitelock. The author, 
John Samson, who writes with intimate knowledge of the 
country, is joint-editor of the South American Fournal. 
He describes Whitelock, the cause of the most igno- 
minious surrender of modern days, as the most incom- 
petent and cowardly commander who ever disgraced the 
British uniform. The Dictator is Dr. Francia of Paraguay, 
under whose terrible rule the hero undergoes many 
things. More books written in this form, and dealing 
with South America, are promised by the author. 
(Blackie, 6s.) 

Courage and Conflict. collection of stories by the 
following well-known writers:—G. A. Henty, F. T. 
Bullen, G. M. Fenn, Captain C. North, Harold Bindloss, 
Andrew Balfour and Fred Whishaw. These names are 
quite sufficient to ensure popularity, and the illustrations 
by G. W. Boucher and the general get-up offer additional 
attractions. (Chambers, §s. 

Held to Ransom, by F. B. Forester. A tale of the 
capture of an English boy by Spanish brigands. Recounts 
his life amongst them and his final rescue, during which 
event most of the band are killed. The hero is the 
second in command of the brigands, who is finally 
drowned in a wreck at the entrance to the Channel. 
(Nelsons, §s.) 

For the Colours, by Herbert Hayens. A short history 
of the doings of British soldiers the world over, from 
early times to the South African War. The contrast is 
striking. . The clash of steel on armour, the headlong 
cavalry charge, the hand-to-hand strenuous struggling of 
men intoxicated by the lust of battle, give place to the 
whistle of bullet from invisible foes and the sudden death- 
blow dealt by an unknown enemy ; charges are useless, 
and the spade seems to be more necessary than the 
cannon ; the glittering uniform gives place to a dirty 
coloured cloth as nearly like the earth as_ possible. 
Truly, but fortunately, the pomp of war has disappeared. 
(Nelson, 6s. 
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(From the ‘* Boy’s Odyssey,” by courtesy of Messrs. Macmillan.) 


The Boy’s Odyssey, by Walter C. Perry, will doubtless 
prove a very popular book, as it puts the narrative into a 
more attractive form than that to which young readers 
are accustomed. Mr. Perry tells us that the book was 
originally written for his son, and that he is largely 
indebted to the admirable translation by Messrs. Butcher 
and Lang. The illustrations are excellently done by 
Jacomb Hood, as the accompanying reproduction 
testifies. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

The Kopje Garrison.—T he South African War will doubt- 
less be a happy hunting ground for all quasi-historical 
story-writers for boys. It is, however, rather a difficult 
matter at present to turn the chaos out. yonder to much 
account in this way. G. Manville Fenn has, however, 
succeeded in doing so in this story. (Chambers, §s.) 

Scouting for Buller.—Herbert Hayens narrates the 
adventures of a South African youth in and around 
Ladysmith. As in all Mr. Hayens’ stories, there is plenty 
of lively incident and narrow escapes. The illustrations 
are coloured. (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) 

The Argonauts of the Amazon.—C. R. Kenyon tclls 
the story of three old schoolfellows who try to find the 
lost gold of the Incas. After many hairbreadth escapes 
they do so, (Chambers, 3s. 6d.) 





OF REVIEWS. 


GIRLS’ BOOKS. 
In Fair Granada, by E. Everett-Green. 


Miss Everett- 
Green’s tales have always plenty of life and movement, 
and this story of the struggle between Moor and Christian [ 
offers her plenty of opportunities to maintain her reputa- 


tion in this respect. Some of the conversations are a 
trifle laboured, but the whole story is very readable, 


IHS er 


The account of the terrible domestic divisions caused by f 


the fierce strife is very realistic. The frontispiece is 
in colours, and the binding is handsome. (Nelsons, 5s.) 

Sons of the Sword.—A stirring tale of the beginning 
of the Peninsular War. 


The heroine is mixed up with | 


Napoleon, whose character is drawn in a very unusual [ 


way. 
told. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

A Popular Girl—May Baldwin breaks rather new 
ground in this tale. It relates to school life in Germany. 
The heroine is an English girl and the school is in 
Munich. (Chambers, 3s. 6d.) 

A Very Naughty Girl, by Mrs. Meade. A tale of the 
adventures of a Tasmanian heiress in her teens in an 
English castle. The character of Sylvia Leeson, whose 
father was a miser, is very lovable. (Chambers, 5s ) 


The account of the retreat of Corunna is vividly f 
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Girls of the True Blue.—Another story by Mrs. Meade. 
The mother of the heroine, Nancy, dies in the first F 


chapter. Nan goes to boarding school, and there a 
certain Augusta supplies the villain of the tale and keeps 
that position until the end. (Chambers, §s.) 


Jim’s Sweethearts.—Miss Havertield tells the story of PJ 


a little lad’s life very prettily. Jim, the youth in question, 
was very fond of a fight, and finally fights his playfellow 
for the latter’s diminutive sweetheart. (Nelson, 2s. 6d.) 

On Honour, by E. D. Adams, gives a lively description 
of the doings of various youngsters. The account of the 
tricks of a pair of Scapegraces in a chemist’s dispensary 
and the ultimate explosion which ejected them therefrom 
is quite exciting. The frontispiece is well printed in 
colours. (Nelson, 2s. 6d.) 

““My Pretty” and Her Little Brother, ‘‘ Too,” being 
a collection of short stories by Mrs. Molesworth. 


The fF 


first one, which gives the name to the volume, is a ff 


charming account of a children’s party attended through 
a mistake by the above-mentioned youngsters. 
(Chambers, 3s. 6d.) 

For the Faith, by E. Everett-Green. A stirring tale 
of pre-Reformation days. Miss Everett-Green tells the 
story of the persecution of a little band of Oxford students 
by the Church. One of the band dies under the ill- 
treatment to which he is subjected, but the other abjures 
his faith, The book is finely illustrated by W. H. 
Margetson. (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) 

A Nest of Girls, by E. Westyn Timlow. This is a 
very pretty American story about girls and for girls. 
Very charming girls they mostly are, too, and all of them 
distinct and interesting. The “nest of girls” is a girl’s 
boarding-school in the States, and one charm of the book 
is that it follows up the careers of the bright and ambi- 
tious pupils after they leave school. (Chambers, 6s.) 

Cosey Corner, or How They Kept a Farm, by Mrs. 
Meade. “ Cosey Corner” is the story of some children 
sent into the country in England to be taken care of by a 
farmer and his wife, while their parents go to Australia 
to retrieve a much-broken fortune. The children, realis- 
ing the need for economy, do a little highly successful 
farming on their own account on a spare piece of land 
near. Inthe end the manresponsible for their parents 
distress (who happens to be in the same part of England) 
repents of his hardness, and parents, children, and all are 
once more happily united. “ Cosey Corner” is the name 
of the children’s farm. (Chambers, 6s.) 
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OTHER SUITABLE GIFT-BOOKS. | 


Papa, Limited.—All who have read and laughed over 
the “ Tuttlebury Tales” will be delighted that W. Carter 
Platts has issued yet another book of stories. That one 
which gives the name to the volume relates how seven 
distracted fathers each claimed as his own the sole sur- 
vivor of a terrible collision in mid-Atlantic. Unable to 
decide to whom the three-month-old girl really belonged, 
they formed a company—Papa, Limited—and jointly 
brought her up. Such a farcical idea offers endless possi- 
bilities, of which Mr. Platts, needless to say, takes every 
advantage, and the fun is maintained throughout. The 
adventures of a youth, who, in order to secure the lady of 
his heart, masquerades as John-Jane, a slavey, are very 
imusing. The sketches illustrating the tales are also by 
Mr. Platts. (John Long, 3s. 6d.). 

More Animal Stories.—The volume is edited by Robert 
Cochrane, and the stories are mainly collected from 
recent pages of Chamébers’s Journal. The book will have 
done much good if it is the means of inducing its readers, 
who may otherwise not have given the matter much 
thought, to treat all animals with kindness, It would be 
difficult to do anything else after reading these charming 
tales of the ways of our dumb friends. The first place 
is given to Dr. John Brown’s famous dog story, “ Rab 
and His Friends.” The book is illustrated with drawings 
and photographs. (Chambers, 2s. 6d.) 

Histories of the Tuscan Artists.—It is impossible in 
so short a notice to do justice to the fine piece of work 
done by Albinia Wherry in this book. It tells the story 
of the revival of art in the Middle Ages in Italy, and we 
have no doubt but that the object of the book will be 
achieved—namely, the awakening of interest in the 
subject amongst those who know little of it. The 
reproductions of the pictures are splendidly done, there 
are no fewer than fifty-three of them in half-tone and 
photogravures. The book is beautifully bound (Dent, 
net Ios. 6d.) 

Fairy Tales from the Swedish, by Baron G. Djurklon, 
translated by H. L. Brakstad, is an attractive book for 
children, the fairy tales being most entertaining in them- 
selves, admirably rendered into English by Mr. Breekstad, 
and charmingly illustrated with a great number of wood 
engravings made from droll sketches by two Norwegian 
and one Swedish artists. (Heinemann.) 

Some New Zealand Fairy Stories—Miss A. D. 
Bright, in “ Three Christmas Gifts, and other Tales,” has 
written some really pretty stories. She calls them 
“ Tales of the Bush and Seashore for New Zealanders,” 
and very well do they reproduce “ the spirit that broods 
over the bush”; but why should they have been only 
for New Zealanders? And why has not the writer 
explained in a glossary those soft Maori names, so 
familiar to the children of New Zealand, but so unfamiliar 
to all others? What is rota, and what are pipis and 
Kumaras, and what a half a hundred other Maori words, 
will be what any English reader must ask. But all the 
same, these are very pretty stories. (Simpkin Marshall.) 

Oberammergau and its Passion Play.—A charming 
souvenir of the Passion Play, held last year in the little 
Bavarian village. It contains many photographs of the 
players and drawings of those historically associated 
with the play, as well as views of the neighbourhood. 
The text deals with the history of the play, its music, pro- 

duction, etc., and with the players themselves. It forms a 
very handsome gift book. (H. Stead, 14, Norfolk Street, 
London, post free, 10s. 6d.) 
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ANNUALS. 

Photograms of the Year maintains its high standard 
for artistic rendering of the best photographs of the year. 
Some are really excellent, although there are others which 
hardly deserve the distinction of being included in the 
volume. There are 192 pages, on each of which is at 
least one photograph; so that the volume is practically an 
album, and would form a very handsome gift-book. We 
reproduce one of the photographs by courtesy of the 
publishers, Dawbarn and Ward. (Net 3s.) 





“Canal Bridge,” by F. Judge. 


(From “ Photograms of the Year.’’) 


Chums.—This ever welcome volume is quite as full of 
information, of stories, and of hints to boys as ever. 
There are 832 pages, and the frontispiece is in colours. 
Besides some 130 short tales, six serials run through the 
annual. These are, “With Bayonet in the Jungle,” by 
G. Manville Fenn; “Through Fire for the Flag,” by 
Warren Killingworth; “At the Mercy of Spies,” by 
Reginald Wray ; “A Plot to Plunder,” by A. J. Daniels ; 
“Pluck against Peril,” by Arthur Rigby; and “ With 
Redskins on the War Path,” by S. Walkey. Truly a 
very attractive collection. (Cassell and Co., 8s.) 

The Sunday Magazine.—The volume for igor con- 
tains 856 gilt-edged pages, and is finely bound. The 
magazine has the advantage of being up-to-date at any 
time, and its yearly volume gives a great deal of interesting 
reading matter. (Isbister, 7s. 6d.) 

Good Words.—The annual bound volume contains a 
great deal of pleasant reading matter. The illustrations 
are numerous and well-executed. A story by Neil Munro, 
“The Slaves of Fortune,” runs through the volume. It 
is illustrated by A. S. Boyd. The frontispiece is a 
charming picture by S. E. Waller, ‘“ The - Ruined 
Sanctuary.” A handsome binding and gilt edges help 
to make a very acceptable gift-book. (Isbister, 7s. 6d.) 





| Some Notasne Books of THE MontH. 
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A GERMAN TEMPLE OF FAME. 

THE nearest approach to a popular Valhalla nowadays 
is a portrait gallery, and the only way to democratise a 
portrait gallery is to reproduce the portraits and issue 
them tothe public in‘ the shape of volumes of portraits. 
What is by far the best collection of portraits that has 
been published in our time has just been issued by the 
Berlin Photographic Company, in five stately volumes, 
containing portraits reproduced from the best accessible 
originals of 561 of. the most distinguished men of the 
nineteenth century. The portraits have been collected 
with; the greatest care, and are reproduced with the 
artistic, skill and accuracy which we are accustomed to 
associate with the name of the Berlin Photographic 
Company. A full page is given m each case to the 
portraits ; over 900° pages are occupied with the 
biographical sketches ; and the volumes are well bound in 
half morocco, cloth sides. The size of each is 14 inches 
by 12 inches, It will be understood that the letterpress 
as printed in German, not English. 

To collect 561 of the greatest men of the century 
was a task of no ordinary difficulty, even the com- 
piling, of, the list. was one which implied a knowledge 
and judgment denied to most men. The editors of these 
five voltrmes addressed themselves to the task with a will, 
and with a high sense of duty, recognising that they were 
in a.yery réal sense custodians of the Temple of Fame. 

Their range was unlimited by nationality or by sex. 
Probably no. two judges would entirely agree as to who 
should‘be included and who should not ; and they would 
probably differ ‘still more as to the number of eminent 
men deserving of this conspicuous recognition which each 
country has produced. The English-speaking race contri- 
butes almost efactly one hundred names to the roll of fame. 
No one who has not undertaken the task of selecting the 
best portraits can appreciate the amount of labour that 
must have been put into the production of this book. In 
colléeting portraits you ‘are confronted by the difficulty 
as to the age at which you will select the portrait, a 
difficulty which the compilers of this volume have got 
over by including a great number of portraits of the more 
eminent persons. The following persons have more than 
one ‘portrait allotted to them :—Beethoven, 9 ; Bismarck, 
&: Goethe, 7; Napoleon, 8; Carlyle, 4; Humboldt, 2 ; 
Liszt, 2; Darwin, 2 ; Cornelius, 2 ; Tolstoy, 2; Johannes 
Brahms, 2; Richard Wagner, 2; A. Menzel, 2; A. 
Brocklin, 2. 

On looking over the list of the British and Americans 
selected for admission to the German Valhalla there are 
some very striking omissions. The only English-speak- 
ing women who find a place are Mrs. H. Beecher 
Stowe, Elizabeth Browning, George Eliot, Florence 
Nightingale, and Mrs. Siddons. Most people would have 
included at any rate Charlotte Bronté, if not Jane Austen. 

Among statesmen we find the names of—John Bright, 
Richard Cobden, W. E. Gladstone, C. S. Parnell, George 
Canning, Benjamin Disraeli, Nicholas O’Connor, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Lord Salisbury. Lord Palmerston is 
the most conspicuous absentee, but it is not so surprising 
that neither Mr. Chamberlain nor Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
figure in the list. 

Of religious teachers the list is somewhat brief. 
General Bdéoth and Cardinal Newman find themselves in 
almost solitary state. . 
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The only English Generals who are included are the 
Duke of Wellington and General Gordon; the only 
Admiral, Lord Nelson, for Sir John Franklin probably 
figures on account of his Arctic exploration rather than 
on account of any naval exploits. The only American 
Generals named are General Grant, General Sherman, 
and General Sheridan. 

Of historians, we have George Bancroft, Thomas 
Carlyle, H. T. Buckle, J, A. Froude, George Grote, Lord 
Macaulay, J. L. Motley, and W. H. Prescott. Freeman 
is not included. 

Of men of science the list is longer. There are 
Lord Armstrong, Henry Bessemer, Charles Darwin, 
Michael Faraday, F. W. Herschel, T. H. Huxley, Sir 
Joseph Lister, Sir Charles Lyall, Richard Owen, John 
Tyndall, A. G. Bell, W..B. Carpenter, Thomas A. 
Edison, James Graham, D.E. Hughes, Edward Jenner, 
Sir John Lubbock, Samuel Morris, J. C. Ross, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, and James Watt. 

There is a poor show of artists—Burne-Jones, Con- 
stable, and G. F. Watts exhaust the list. 

Of the poets, there are mentioned—the two Brownings, 
Lord Byron, Longfellow, Moore, Shelley, Tennyson, 
W. C. Bryant, S. T. Coleridge, James Russell Lowell, 
Poe, Swinburne, and Whitman. 

Of novelists we have—Mrs. Stowe, Bret Harte, Charles 
Dickens, Charles Kingsley, George Eliot, Bulwer Lytton, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Walter Scott, and W. M. 
Thackeray. 

Among the miscellaneous persons whose names figure 
in the list are—Jeremy Bentham, R. W. Emerson, Henry 
George, Thomas Jefferson, John Stuart Mill, Max Miller, 
Herbert Spencer, Henry Clay, Cyrus Field, Andrew 
Jackson, David Livingstone, James Monroe, John 
Ruskin, H. M. Stanley, George Stephenson, and Daniel 
Webster. 

A very interesting literary exercise would be to fill in 
the most conspicuous gaps in this roll-call of English- 
speaking worthies. According to this allotment the 
English-speaking people represent 20 per cent. of the 
most notable men of the century. Anyone who owns 
this book may be said to be the possessor of more than 
five hundred of those who figure most conspicuously in 
the annals of the Nineteenth Century. Five notables 
per annum! At this rate the Christian cra ought to 
have produced well on to 10,000 men. It is a melan- 
choly reflection that the very names of 9,000 have 
probably been effaced altogether from the memory of man- 
kind, with the exception of a few thousands of students. 

The German title of this monumental work is “ Das 
Neunzehnte Jahrhundert in Bildnissen.” It is published 
in Berlin by the Kunstverlag der Photographischen 
Gesellschaft, but the London address of the publisher is 
The Berlin Photographic Co.,'133, New Bond Street, and 
the price of the five volumes is £7 10s, 

SOLO LO RRM aan 

The Quiver.—The yearly volume contains some 800 
illustrations in its 1,228 pages. Amongst the contribu- 
tors we find such names as Dean Farrar, Bishop of 
Ripon, Bishop of Albany, U.S.A., Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse, Coulson Kernahan, Sir Lewis Morris, M. Quiller- 
Couch, Miss Tynan, and a host of others as well-knowr. 
The frontispiece, “ The Lost Sheep,” is by Alfred V. 
Soord. (Cassell and Co., 7s. 6d.) 
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A BATCH OF BIOGRAPHIES. 
I.—LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 


Tuis life of the late Lord Chief Justice, better known 
-as Sir Charles Russell, is a notable and original piece of 
work. (Smith, Elder, tos. 6d.) Mr. Barry O’Brien has 
executed his task thoroughly well. He knows his subject ; 
he studied him during life with a view to the writing of his 
biography after his death, and he has produced a delightful 
combination of interview and narrative which will form a 
permanent record of one of the most interesting political 
and legal personalities of the close of the nineteenth 
century. Few men knew Lord Russell better than Sir 
George Lewis, and I asked Sir George last month what 
he thought of this biography. He said he thought it 
was very good, very true, very just, and gave a very good 
picture of the man as he was. Praise from Sir George 
Lewis is praise indeed, and his verdict will be echoed by 
all those who have enjoyed the perusal of Mr. O’Brien’s 
Boswellian book. 

If Lord Russell was happy in his biographer, Mr. 
O’Brien was not less happy in his subject. Here we 
have the man as he was, with his warm heart, his hot 
temper, his intense interest in life in all its varied forms, 
the great pleader, the acute and strenuous judge. Nor 
does Mr. Barry O’Brien omit to present him to us in his 
family and social life as a devoted father and a keen 
man of the world. Here and there defects may be found 
in the book, as, for instance, Mr. Barry O’Brien’s 
extremely inadequate and even misleading account of the 
result of the Venezuelan Arbitration. Anything more 
miserably inadequate than the following sentence as an 
account of that famous arbitration could hardly be 
imagined :—“‘ The Award was made in October ; some- 
thing was given to England, something to Venezuela, and 
peace was preserved.” 

It is impossible in a brief notice to give any account 
of the contents of the 400 pages of a book, every one of 
which is full of a living interest ; but even in the most 
cursory notice reference must be made to the glimpses 
Which it affords of Lord Russell’s views on two questions 
of contemporary politics. Speaking upon Home Rule, 
Lord Russell maintained that the English would grant 
Home Rule, not because they liked it, but because their 
necessities would make it inevitable. The Imperial 


‘Parliament was overworked ; there was bound to be a 


devolution of business. “Upon my word,” said Lord 
Russell, “ I often think that we shall get Home Rule from 
the Tories. Remember that the Tories gave us Catholic 
Emancipation. They have now given us Irish Local 
Government, which is the complement of Catholic 
Emancipation. Why should they not give us Home 
Rule, which would only be the complement of Local 
Government ?” 

Still more interesting are his opinions upon the South 
African War :— 

“T wonder,” said he once, 
beginning of the end?” 

“What end ?” his biographer asked. 

He turned full round in the chair, and looking stead- 
fastly at me, replied: “The end of this empire. 
Remember, they have gone into this war without in the 
least reckoning what it meant.” 

Again he wrote ; “ What a sad _ business this war is, 
and what makes it worse in my mind is the fact that one 
does not feel assured we are wholly in the right,that it 
might have been avoided.” 

One more extract. Writing as far back as 1875, Lord 
Russell spoke of the evil results following a war—results 


*T wonder if this is the 
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which will follow, only too surely, the war in South Africa. 
He said : 

It has taken steady, sober civilians from the plough, the 
factory, and the workshop. It has accustomed them to a 
desultory life, and given them notions of dignity and importance 
as injurious as they are fictitious, destroying their morality, 
making vice delightful, and virtue contemptible in their eyes. 
It has impeded their minds with a dislike, and utterly incapaci- 
tated them for the sustained labour of ordinary life. It has cast 
them back upon their country shipwrecked for life. It is this 
which not only vitiates a country at the close of every war, but 
predisposes it for another, like creating a thirst for new blood- 
shed, new adventures, and future glory. 


II.—Sirk WILLIAM MOLESWORTH. 


Sir William Molesworth was one of those sound 
Liberals who, in the first half of this century, rendered 
yeoman’s service to the empire by helping to rid the 
Colonies of the incubus >of Downing Street rule. He 
died at the early age of forty-five. In the course of his 
public career he was able to make substantial contribu- 
tion to the extension and development, upon sound 
foundations, of our Colonial empire. It is worthy of 
note, however, that while he was a strong believer in the 
value of Canada and Australia to the empire, he was 
quite as stout in his conviction that South Africa was no 
good. The Cape was the ugly duckling of the Colonial 
empire, an ugly duckling which has not yet developed 
intoa swan. Mrs. Henry Fawcett says :— 

He believed South Africa would never form part of a 
federated Empire. He was convinced that it always had been, 
and always would be, worthless. Therefore, he opposed every 
extension of British territory in South Africa, and vehemently 


‘defended the abandonment of the Orange Free State. 


It is curious to read Mrs. Faweett’s story of how we 
flung away the Orange Free State in 1853. A Commis- 
sioner was sent out from England in order to arrange 
for the abandonment of territory which we are now 
spending £200,000,000 in trying to retain. A representa- 
tive body of seventy-six Dutch and nineteen British 
members protested against their being cut off from the 
Empire. A very small minority, who were termed “the 
well disposed,” supported the policy of the Government ; 
all the others were resolutely opposed to it. They were 
denounced as obstructionists for their pains, and, says 
Mrs. Fawcett, “a violently anti-British Boer from the 
Transvaal, named Stander, was employed by the British 
Commissioner to go about the country making speeches 
against the British connection.” Two representatives 
were sent to England to implore the Government not to 
abandon them, but all in vain. A Royal proclamation 
terminated British sovereignty in the Orange Free State, 
and was signed on January 30th, 1854. Sir William 
Molesworth could hardly have found a less sympathetic 
biographer than Mrs. Fawcett so far as South Africa was 
concerned. 

Sir William Molesworth supported Lord Durham’s 
policy in Canada, took part in the founding of the 
Colony of New Zealand, and was one of the strongest 
opponents of the transportation of criminals to Australia. 
He was, on the whole, a stout friend of peace and of 
liberty, and it is to be regretted that his closing years 
were darkened, and his reputation as a friend of peace 
overclouded, by his complicity in that criminal blunder- 
the Crimean War. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 


I1].—Str WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER. 


Sir W. W. Hunter was one of those men to whom we 
feel personal gratitude. For he, better than any other 
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writer in the nineteenth century, enabled those who 
remain at home to understand the good side of the 
British Empire in India. He was a voluminous writer, 
and Mr. Skrine’s biography is a voluminous book. 
(Longmans, 16s. net.) It has nearly 500 pages of 
close type, and gives a pleasant picture of a very 
admirable character. The War in South Africa 
appears to have helped to kill him, as it certainly 
eelved to kill the Queen. Mr. Skrine says that the 
December reverses, which made the Christmas-time 
of 1899 the saddest in our annals, had their share in 
hastening his end. When the news of Magersfontein 
came, he declared with great emotion: “ There is only 
one man who can save England, and that is Lord 
Roberts.” 

The book is full ofglimpses of distinguished men, both 
in India and Great Britain, with whom he was thrown in 
contact. He had correspondence with Rudyard Kipling 
and Mr. Gladstone, and there are reminiscences of Mark 
Twain and Sir Bartle Frere. Every now and then there 
are curious little word pictures of men and of affairs. For 
instance, one such describes how Mr. Gladstone spoke 
for ten minutes into the first phonograph exhibited in 
this country, and then listened to his speech as it was 
rolled off from the cylinder. He had been complaining 
that he felt he had lost his voice. 

“When I speak now,” he said, “ I only seem to hear a 
buzzing through cotton wool.” When he listened to his 
own speech in the phonograph, Sir W. W. Hunter 
says :— 

Gladstone stood in rapt attention, drawn up to his full noble 
stature, listening for the first time to his own voice as others 
hear it. He looked like an ancient eagle with his beak and 
those wonderful flashing eyes which have now a far-off look. 
When it was finished, he laid down the receiving-tubes gently 
on the table, said softly, ‘‘ I had no idea there was so much of 
me left,” and went away almost without another word. 


In the same letter Sir William Hunter says :—“ On 
Wednesday John Morley has asked me to go into the 
camp of the enemy to dine with him and meet Mr. Brad- 
laugh, to whom I am requested to talk some sense about 
India, as otherwise Mr. Bradlaugh will talk much non- 
sense on that thorny subject in Parliament next session. 
Ido not know whether I can do any good, but I feel 
bound to try.” 

Sir W. W. Hunter took a gloomy view of the future of 
the empire. In 1888 he saw the ancient barrier closing 
round us, while our people stood stolidly in imminent jeo- 
pardy. “ It will depend upon the manner in which we com- 
port ourselves during the next few years whether we are to 
remain as imperial people in the world or sink to the con- 
dition of Holland and Belgium.” 

One of his last messages was one of peace and goodwill 
to the United States. He welcomed their advent in the 
Philippines, and said :— 

The United States, in the government of their dependencies, 
will represent the political conscience of the nineteenth century. 
I hail their advent in the East as a new Power for good, not 
alone for the island races who come under their care, but also 
in that great settlement of European spheres of influence in 
Asia, which, if we could see aright, forms a world problem 
to-day. 


Longman’s for December is an excellent number. In 
poetry, folk-lore, social study, botany and history, its 
papers leave a mark on the reader’s memory. ‘“ The 
Love Affairs of Frances Cromwell,” daughter of the Lord 
Protector, furnish Miss C. Fell Smith with material for a 
very interesting study. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


**BEFORE I FORGET.” 

BEFORE he forgets, Mr. Chevalier has written his 
autobiography. He has taken time by the forelock, for 
he is only forty now; but it would have been a pity 
indeed if he had forgotten, and thus we had lost some gf 
the pleasantest “ talking about one’s self” that has bee 
done for some time past. Most of us have laughed a 
Mr. Chevalier—or at his songs, if we have not seen him— 
and in this book he laughs at himself. It is a bright, 
amusing, good-tempered book, in which the saving grace 
of humour is manifest in every page. Mr. Chevalicr is 
like F, C. G. in that he always amuses and he neve 
wounds, 

Not only is his book full of delightful anecdotes, witty 
as his own songs, but it contains a good deal of observa. 
tion of the theatrical world of the present day, which 
cannot but attract anyone who takes an all-round interes 
in life. There is a great deal about London, and a great 
deal about America, in describing which Mr. Chevalier is 
as amusing as Mark Twain or Max O’Rell ; but the 
Australasian stage has not yet had the pleasure of having 
Mr. Chevalier on its boards. 

Mr. Chevalier has been kind enough to illustrate hi 
book with a number of portraits of himself in all sorts d 
characters. We hope that he will not only live lon 
enough to have some more amusing adventures, but als) 
write them down in another book—before he forgets 
(Unwin, 16s. net.) 


——_e«—— 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 

LIFE is too short to read this book. So much th 
worse for life. I take up this: survey of man’s record 
with despairing envy. It is the first of six huge volume, 
each containing more than 600 closely printed pages 
I do not know which to admire most, the erudition whic 
enabled the German author to write such a monumentd 
work, or the enterprise of the English publisher, Mr: 
Heinemann, who has ventured to present it in a 
English dress, or the leisure of the students who _hav¢ 
time to devour and digest this marvellous study of the 
history of our race. Dr. Helmholtz, who is the editor d 
the whole work, contributes the first chapter on th 
Idea of Universal History, in which he sets forth the 
subject matter and aim of his work. But English readers 
will turn with more interest to the brilliant introductory 
essay in which Mr. Bryce recommends the book to tht 
English-speaking world, and sets forth in some sixt) 
lucid and brilliant pages his own conception of the 
history of mankind in the past and speculations as to its 
destinies in the future. It is impossible for me to d 
more than merely indicate the scope of so colossd 
a work. It is offered as a companion to ever 
encyclopedia, and is a picture of the developmen! 
of mankind in the light of modern discovery, 
modern research, and modern study of evolution 
The first volume contains six chapters, which begin fat 
away back in pre-historic ages, and set forth with pains: 
taking precision the principles of anthropo-geography, 
the history of paleolithic civilisation, and paleontology d 
Neolithic man in Europe. These preliminary chapter 
occupy about 200 pages. The rest of the book is devoted 
toa history of America from the earliest ages down to 
the nineteenth century. The last chapter deals with 
the historical importance of the Pacific Ocean. The 
book is well printed on good paper, neatly bound, and 
is sold at 15s. net per volume. I should add that 
it is illuminated by many rare illustrations and a few 
portraits. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES 








N the days of old, when the young’prentice craftsman 
had worked the stipulated number of years in his 
master’s shop, he put on his cap, took his stick and 

Inis bundle, and bidding good-bye to his friends, started 

off on foot to some far-off big town in order to improve 

his knowledge of his trade. There were no journals to 
pread abroad new ideas and inventions, so he who 
wanted to know had to go afar tolearn. Many were 
the hardships endured, but the pluck exercised 
and the enforced self-reliance were worth the cost. 

The Swiss were especially given to these wanderings, 

and so, perhaps, it is to be expected that they alone have, 

in these days, an organised scheme of foreign employ- 

ment agencies. Should a young Swiss clerk need a 

twelvemonth’s stay in London, Paris, or Hamburg, he 

has but to present himself with his credentials at one of 
the seven towns in which there are branches of the 
agency, and if he prove his fitness, a situation is at 
once sought for him; nay, more, a suitable boarding- 
house is also found, so that on his arrival in the foreign 
town he finds a shelter at least. Can such agencies 
pay? may well be asked. No, not entirely ; but 
then, if there be a deticit, the Swiss Government 
provides for that, and makes the debtor and creditor 
sides of the books balance. The London branch 
of the Swiss Mercantile Society at Finsbury 
Circus Buildings, 18, Eldon Street, E.C., and in hope that 
something might be done for our own young business 
men I went to see the manager, Mr. Streiff. ‘ Yes, 
certainly,” he said ; “we have now been in London ten 
years, and, it having sometimes happened that we had 
inquiries for young Englishmen, we asked our Govern- 
ment if our usefulness might thus be extended, and per- 
mission granted. We are often able to find places in 

Germany, France, or Switzerland for young Englishmen. 

We charge 5s. as a booking fee, and a percentage on 

the first year’s salary. We prefer to see such young men ; 

it is useless sending them out if they are not properly 
qualified.” “ Doyou also help them to find lodgings?” | 
asked. ‘“* Yes,” was the reply, “and can sometimes get 
them for about £1 a week, but this does not mean luxurious 
living, of course.” So, after afew more courteous words 
from Mr. Streiff, I left, with a wild hope that perhaps, 
some time, our own Chambers of Commerce may see their 
way to work hand in hand with such agencies in the 
interest of our own young men. 

AN “EXCHANGE” EXPERIENCE. 

The following interesting letter was sent me some 
weeks back, and, as it seemed too good to keep to one’s 
self, I obtained the writer’s permission to give as much 
of it to my readers as I have space for. After telling me 
that his attention was drawn to the German Children’s 
Exchange Bureau by a paragraph in the “ Sub Rosa” 
column of the Morning Leadzr, Mr. C. continues :— 

My boy of twelve is rather a good linguist for his years. I 
have often wished I could take him across to Germany for a 
holiday tramp, but have so far found it impossible. In France 
he has been several times, and as he is a manly little fellow, of 
cheerful temperament, I had no doubt that he could be trusted 
to make fricnds and be happy among strangers. Moreover, 
this society’s plan of éxchange seemed to me to give fair 
guarantees for kindly treatment. Whatever might be the differ- 
ences of ways of living would in my eyes be amply made up by 
that love and sympathy which could not be denied by those who 
might entrust me in exchange with a child of their own, for 
whom they would expect like treatment. 
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BY LETTER-WRITING. 


I will at once confess that the first steps were not encouraging 
and would have disheartened most people. The Berlin secre- 
tary replied by return, giving me the address of a family in 
Cologne willing to send one or two of their children and take 
my son for a proportionate period. When I first wrote to the 
secretary I gave him details of my position, of my wishes for my 
son, and of his character and requirements. The Cologne 
gentleman gave me the same details about himself. Another 
letter from me brought a final and formal proposal from him, 
However, my acceptance of his offer crossed a last letter of his 
announcing that, illness having broken out in his home, he would 
be unable to effect an exchange. This was all the more tantalising, 
as much time had been lost over the correspondence and the 
holidays were at hand; moreover, the boy’s mother was not 
quite so enthusiastic over the prospect as I was, and would have 
been content to let the matter drop. But I had at once written 
to the Berlin secretary, sending him the Cologne correspondence 
and expressing regret at the failure of the affair after the boy 
had made up his mind for a holiday in Germany, By return of 
post I had a letter from the secretary, offering to take my boy at 
once into his own home if I would take one of his boys next 
year. This he did mainly to help us over our disappointment ; 
his letter was so kind, and the details of his family life so 
pleasing, that I immediately accepted, and our boy began to 
read up about Berlin. 

The mother said nothing, but sighed. 

In the evening of the same day, before my letter was out of the 
country, I received another from the secretary in Berlin, with- 
drawing his offer, as he had just heard from a schoolmaster in 
North Germany who was anxious to send his daughter to us, and 
offered a loving home to my boy. 

I suppose few parents would have kept faith in the holiday 
exchange society after my experience. But I wanted my boy to 
see German home life. I thought [I understood, and my boy 
began reading about the Hanse towns. 

In due course the boy left us for his two months’ holiday—the 
understanding being that he was to bring home with him th- 
German young lady, who would stay three months, he afterw .1ds 
getting an additional month in the German family eit’.er at 
Christmas or next summer. 

I made but few stipulations. The boy was to read German 
half an hour a day, was not to be it.fluenced as regards religion, 
or have his tastes consu!ted as to food —except that he was to be 
allowed cocoa or coffee instead of tea. 

During his stay in Germany my boy appears to have been 
very happy, except for the first few days when the contrast of 
rather narrow surroundings seemed to have damped his usually 
cheerful temper. He went to swimming baths, learned wood- 
carving, and appears to have fallen into the ways of his new 
surroundings very fast, the treatment he received being uniformly 
loving and kind. 

The young lady he brought with him left school a year ago. 
She speaks English very fairly and is a great acquisition to our 
household, being very amiable, accomplished, and helpful to 
my wife. So from that point of view we have reason to be 
equally satisfied with our experiment. 

I don’t know whether other people have tried this plan. I 
doubt whether it would work altogether satisfactorily with the 
average English family. One condition of success to my mind 
is that the exchanging parties must have a larger tolerance and 
more boxhomie than the average Bcritisher possesses. If the 
young folk who might be sent abroad under the above condi- 
tions went with the firm resolve to see the world and enjoy 
everything in their way, without carping and making invidious 
comparisons, this scheme would undoubtedly give good results, 
supposing the child had studied the language beforehand, and 
could thus soon pick up sufficient words for conversation. 

An opportunity of an exchange of this kind in Switzer- 
land is offered to a young English lady, and an English 
girl can be received in the South of France au pair. 

For other notices please refer to our October issue. 
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Germany seeing things again. 


“JHE AMERICANISATION OF THE WORLD.” 


— oo 


“What! Shall we consign Old England, then, to ruin? Heaven forbid! Her people are made of tough 
materials,'and he would be but a dastardly politician that despaired of them even yet. We say not, then, that 
this country will, like the antique establishment of the individual trader, perish at the feet of its more youthful 


and active competitor ; but we fervently believe 


THE above motto, taken from one of the earliest and 
best-known writings of Richard Cobden, appropriately 
introduces the new “ Annual ” of the REVIEW OF REVI EWS, 
which bears the title “The Americanisation of the 
World.” It may be regarded as a condensed and con- 
solidated summary of all that we have been trying to say 
in these Supplements—“ Wake Up, John Bull!” Like 
Cobden, we have great faith in the toughness of our 
people. Like the swiftness of the hare, it is a quality 
none can dispute. But the lesson of the fable stands 
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that our only chance of national prosperity lies in the timely 
remodelling of our’ system, so as to put it as nearly as Dossible upon an equality 
of the Americans.”—RICHARD COBDEN, “ England, Ireland and America, - 1835.” 


with the improved management 


good here, and our toughness will stand us in as little 
stead as the swiftness of the hare if we do not wake up. 
“The Americanisation of the World” is the first attempt 
that has been made to present the results of a general 
survey of the influence which the Americans are now 
exercising, and are likely still more to exercise, upon the 
countries which lie outside their borders, and chiefly, of 
course, upon the British Empire. 

The first part of the book is almost exclusively devoted 
to a discussion of the effect which the growth of the 
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THE Review or REvIEWws: 


United States is likely to have upon the English- 
speaking communities at present under the Union 
Jack. The conclusions arrived at may be personally 
resented by many who will regard it as little short of 
high treason to suggest the advisability of merging the 
British Empire into the wider unity of the English- 
speaking States of the world. But the facts upon which 
these conclusions are based are well worth our attentive 
consideration. Presented roughly, the sum of the whole 
matter is that John Bull can only hope to occupy a position 
among the first of the Great Powers of the world by 
uniting his destinies with those of the giant Republic that 
has sprung from his loins. In other words, the time has 
come for another great amalgamation, a national Trust of 
all English-speaking peoples, which would carry on the 
business at the old stands and with all the advantages 
arising from co-operation and consolidation. Of course, 
this prospect would commend itself to the patriotic pride 
of every Engiishman if the style and title of the new firm 
could be “ John Bull and Sons.” But the time is past for 
that. The amalgamation, if it takes place now, will of 
necessity have to adopt a style which would not imply 
that the United States occupied other than the leading 
position in the combination. “Uncle Sam and Partners” 
would probably satisfy the Americans ; but it would bi 
too much for the amour propre of the firm which at one 
time had the monopoly of the business. The question 
as to the style ultimately to be adopted by the com- 
bination which is set forth here is open for discussion ; 
but the United States of America would naturally 
change to the United States of the World, if 
the British Empire were to be added as a going 
concern to the stock-in-trade of the great English 
speaking amalgamation. We _ shall tind ourselves 
politically very much in the same position which Ogdens 
found themselves in when confronted with the overtures 
of the Amalgamated Tobacco Trust. They could eithe 
stand in with the Americans and profit thereby, or they 
could refuse their overtures with the result of having to 
face a severe competition, which, even if they emerged 
victorious, would leave them impoverished. In combina- 
tion with the Americans we could form a world-state, 
which, both from the extent of its resources and the 
vigour and energy of its people, would be invincible 
against any attack, and which would be able to eliminate 
any causes of future quarrel which threatened the peace of 
the world. If on the other hand we stand out against the 
combine we must make up our minds definitely to occupy 
a second place in the world, and face the risk of secing 
one after another of our self-governing colonies drawn 
into the orbit of the United States, which by sheer force 
of gravitation will exercise a pull upon all our colonies 
which it is difficult to see how we can counteract. 

Such is the problem discussed in the first part of our 
“Annual.” The second part is devoted more particularly 
to the influence of the Americans in the various depart- 
ments of trade, commerce, art, industry, literature, and 
science. It will probably prove an eye-opener to many 
Englishmen. That is precisely why it is produced. An 
eye-opener is the one thing needful for John Bull at the 
present moment, 

TT i i 

THE most attractive feature in the Suuday Strand 
Christmas number consists of the reproduction of several 
of Mr. J. M. Strudwick’s pictures in the sketch of the 
painter, by Mr. A. T. Story. These and similar popu- 
larisations of the story and work of great modern painters 
ought to do something to redeem the popular taste from 
the effects of unlimited “ cuts.” 


“WakE UP! 


CO-PARTNERSHIP AND THE CRISIS IN BRITISH 
INDUSTRY. 


TRADE UNION RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT. 
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THE topic of the month in business circles has been 
the question raised by a special contributor to the 77Zmes 
November 18), who roundly asserted that in the building 
trade bricklayers who might lay 1,400 bricks a day only 
laid 330 or less in order to make work for other men. 
“ Organised idleness,” as a means of making a job go 
round, has as its natural sequel the disappearance of the 


job altogether. 


interesting conversation on the subject 
with an American resident in London. In talking to 
him concerning the difference between British and 
American methods, and discussing how it gvas_ that 
the British seemed to be losing ground, he expressed 
a strong opinion that it was due more to the restric 
tions placed upon British labour by the Trades Unions 
than anything else which handicapped England 
adversely. Referring to an article which appeared 
previously in the 7%es as to the practice of “going 
easy,” he remarked that it appeared from this that a 
bricklayer employed by the London County Couneil 
considered it due to his craft that he did not lay more 
than 330 bricks a day. In Pennsylvania, where this 
American was brought up, a bricklayer did not rank as 
a skilled man unless he could lay 1,500 bricks a day. 
If a man does four times as much work you can well 
afford to pay him twice the wages. But if a man 
works practically with one hand tied behind his back, 
it is impossible for him to earn as much as he would 
under normal circumstances. My interlocutor did not 
think that the climate had quite so much to do with it as 
Mr. Carnegie maintained. No doubt there is something 
in the air of America, he admitted, but it is not the 
oxygen or the constituent gases of the atmospheric air- 
It is the general spirit and sentiment which prevails 
everywhere, 

The first article on “ The Crisis in British Industry ° 
appeared in the Z77mes on November 18th. It dealt 
chiefly with the building trade. The second, on the 
engineering trades, appeared on November 21st. Both 
point to the same evils—the apparent antagonism of in- 
terest between employers and employed, resulting in the 
deliberate adoption by the latter of a system of only half- 
working. ‘“ Ca’ canny” or “ go easy” is the term for this 
in the trade. That it prevails is indubitable. That 
it can be exorcised by any other means than by the 
adoption of some method of co-operative production or 
co-partnership or profit-sharing, who can say? 

Mr. G. N. Barnes, of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, writing on the subject to the Daily Jail, 
says 


I had an 


Trade unionism has nothing to gain by restricting output, and, 
so far as the Amalgamated Society of Engineers is concerned, 
such is not done. I believe that every man should do a fair 
day’s work, and I believe that every man—and woman—should 
get a fair day’s pay. ‘That is what trade unionism means. 
There may be a few trade unionists who don’t act up to that, 
just as there may be a few parsons who don’t live up to all the 
Commandments. 


This is not the accusation that is brought by the Z77mes-. 
The charge is not that some individuals fall below the 
ideal, but that the unions have deliberately set up a 
standard of half-work, in order to make the job go round. 
Mr. Barnes is intelligent enough to see that this is fatal. 
But are all trade unionists of his way of thinking ? 
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ARE THE AMERICANS AHEAD IN DENTISTRY ? 
A WORD FOR THE BRITISH. 
To the Editor of “ Wake Up! Fohn Bull.” 


WILL you allow me a brief reply to the attack made in 
the November number on the ability and progressive 
character of British dental surgeons? Our American 
dental brethren have materially assisted in the steady 
advance made for the last half century in the science. 
They have done their share, but it is equally true that 
neck and neck with these alert Americans have run our 
own colleges and practical workers. 

Your authority lays great stress on the number of 
students turned out every year over there, and the paltry 
hundred or so in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dublin. But our British Medical Council insist on a 
minimum four-years’ course of mechanical and surgical 
training, whereas in the States not one of the col- 
leges gives a sufficiently stiff curriculum. to justify our 
Medical Council in granting a licence to practise in these 
benighted islands. While Harvard, Michigan, Phila- 
delphia, and others approach, but do not equal, the 
thoroughness of the English, Scotch, and Irish training, 
many inferior American colleges grant diplomas after 
a few months’ so-called education, and complacently 
swallow the fees they have an inordinate appetite for. 
No wonder, while it is so cheap and easy, 2,000 students 
rush through every year. Afterwards, we are told, intense 
competition eliminates the unfit ; but the terrible thought 
arises that some of these may be officiating over here, 
covered by the kindly wing of a licensed British superin- 
tendent. 

The same text-books, machinery, tools and methods 
are used in the United States and in our home colleges. 
There is absolutely no monopoly in any branch of the 
science and art of dentistry. _ Every invention or. im- 
provement is discussed and tried within a few months in 
every civilised country. Some of these improvements 
hail from Germany, especially in the matter of stoppings; 
some from London, in continuous gum plates and crowns; 
some from America. To claim credit for crown and 
bridge work and even gold stoppings as an American 
prerogative is absurd. In an old treatise on dentistry 
written by one of my ancestors: a‘ hundred : years 
ago, methods of artificial crowning are described. 
A worthy Dean down in the West here went to 
his grave at eighty-seven, with a pivot crown on 
a stump placed there when a’ boy at Eton. -Can 
our modern friends across the pond beat that seventy 
years’ record? Every decade sees some’ change or ad- 
vance in detailed methods of crowning, and one of the 
names associated with this branch of the art is Newland 
Pedley, appointed dental surgeon last year to the South 
African Army. The best gold leaf still to be obtained 
for stoppings is British’ made, and has been faithfully 
hammered into British teeth for sixty years at least. 
Every student at the college I had the honour to attend 
had to be signed up for 150 gold fillings, and yet this 
gentleman apparently insinuates that such work is beyond 
us. Advertising we do dislike, and when the American 
plan of open surgery, where future patients watch the 
present operations, is the fashion, may my dental days 
be over. It may be our English hypocrisy, but we don’t 
care to display our diseases, but take our medicine 
and operations on the quiet. We uphold that the 
license to practise (the L.D.S. of London or the other 
British centres) is a guarantee of ability, and worth more 
than reams of'clever puffs. 

Bridge work so eloquently extolled is more often a 
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failure than success, It requires not only skill, but sound 
judgment as to the cases where it is likely to be per- 
manent, sanitary, and esthetic. In an average general 
practice very few bridges will be advisable, for where the 
mouth is right the pocket may be wrong, and when both 
those are ideal the patient may strike against the neces- 
sary grinding and shaping the piers. 

But far more important than the respective merits of 
our own or the American handiwork is this appalling 
fact :—That, given three more generations of progressive 
deterioration in the dentition of both Americans and 
British, and neither crowns nor bridges, gold or cement 
stoppings, will be of any avail. Our grandfathers had few 
dentists, and did not need them. Our fathers lost their 
grinders on an average twenty years earlier in life. We 
struggle vainly against decay all our lives, and the 
bairns produce mere dental rubbish often in their gums. 
Who will expound for all of us the cause of this decline 
and point out a way of escape? Better than ten thousand 
tinkers among the tusks, better than millions spent in 
jewelled substitutes, will be the wise physician who turns 
the current back towards healthy, sound, unaching, 
natural teeth.—Yours truly, | CHARLES Fox, L.D.S. 


icin: 
THE VANISHING BRITISH FLAG. 

A CORRESPONDENT in ‘Labuan, Borneo, writing on 
October 25th, calls attention to the fact that John Bull 
has sold out to the Germans in one very important 
department of the trade of the Far East :— 

I have been much interested in your latest publication of 
‘Wake up! John Ball.” Asa resident of twenty years in the 
Far East (Philippines, China, and Malaysia), and a vigilant 
observer, the decline of British influence during the last decade 
out here has been very palpable. This is due principally to 
apathy on the part of British merchants, but in a greater 
measure to contempt for everything not English, absurd conser- 
vatism about their strongholds being impregnable, indifference 
to native idiosyncrasies, and lack of real patriotism. 

Locally we have a case in point. Labuan is a British colony, 
although unfortunately handed over to the administration of « 
Chartered Company, yet it in conjunction with the State of 
British North Borneo is now dependent on the German flag for 
communication with the outside world vd the nearest British 
colony, Singapore. This state of affairs came about by the sale 
of Mr. Alfred Holt’s fleet of eleven steamers forming his East 
Indian line, to the North German Lloyd Company, who hav 
since bought out the Scottish Oriental Company, trading between 
Bangkok and China—thirteen steamers. Thus have twenty-foui 
British steamers been transferred to a foreign flag with th» 
consequent loss of employment to a large number of 
officers and engineers, whilst the carrying trade betwecn 
two British colonies and a British protected State has 
passed entirely under the German flag, and the Bangkok 
trade, a few years back almost entirely under the B«eitish 
flag, now for the most part also in German hands under the 
German flag! One would have thought the rich British mer- 
chant princes of Hong Kong and Singapore would have put 
their shoulders to the wheel and made some sacrifice to counter- 
balance this move of the enterprising Teuton; but no, their 
egotism is superior to their vaunted patriotism. 

I see from a Bingkok paper that whereas formerly 80 per 
cent. of the shipping that entered that port was Bz-itish, now 
Germany has the lead, British shipping having dropped to 
38 per cent. Something similar has happened on the Yangtsze. 
This is one result of the war in South Africa. 

mare" Yow" 

THE Lady’s Magazine for November is really no very 
high compliment to feminine understanding or intelligence. 
However, many may be interested in'a paper upon Lady 
Motor-carists, from the Queen downwards, and a new 
and extraordinary profession in which at least one woman 
has succeeded—water finding by a divining rod. 
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**The Children’s Treasury,” 1s. From Messrs, BLackie AND Son :—“ In 
the Dictator’s Grip,” 5s., by John Samson. From A. TREHERNE AND 
Co. :—‘‘ Behind the Wainscot,” 2s. 6d,, by Cicely Fulcher; Louis Wain’s 
“ Annual,” 1s. From MarsHALL BrotHers:—‘‘ Sunshine Annual for 
tgot,” 1s. 6d. From B, Jounson :—‘* Nonsense Rhymes,” by’ Cosmo 
Monkhouse, 2s. net. From J. M. Dent :—‘‘ Private Bobs and the New 
Recruit,” by Mabel Birchenough, 3s. 6d. net. From Joun Lone :—‘‘ The 
Desired Haven,” 3s. 6d. 


Ball, Sir Robert Stawell. 


Macnaughtan, Rev. G. D. 
Milne, Rev. W. 


Russell, Sir Edward. 


Looking unto Jesus. cr. 8vo. 


An Editor’s Sermons. 


LBDLD LILI IIIS 


The Wisdom of Daniel Webster. 

IN the Adantic Monthly for November Mr. S. W. 
McCall recalls the fact that Daniel Webster was violently 
opposed to the war which the United States waged with 
Great Britain in 1812. He refused to vote supplies to 
carry it on, and maintained that the right to refuse 
supplies belonged to public life as a duty. Some of his 
observations, quoted by Mr. McCall, apply very aptly to 
the present war. Webster said :— 

The question of peace or war was not to be compressed into 
the compass that would fit small litigation. It was a great 
question of right and expediency. Utterly astonished at the 
declaration of war, I have been surprised at nothing since. 
Unless all history deceived me, I saw how it would be 
prosecuted, and I saw how it was begun. There is in the nature 
of things an unchangeable relation between rash counsels and 
feeble execution, : 

——ororrerrerreraesaerrr , ’ 

Lovers of Thackeray will turn with eagerness to 
either Cornhill or The Century, for in both appears the 
first instalment of General James Grant Wilson’s account 
of Thackeray in the United States in 1852-53. There 
is much reminiscence of wit and fur. There is besides 
the reproduction of several ludicrous pictures by the 
novelist, two being originally water-colour sketches,—one 
a valentine. 











ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Oo 


Antiquary.—Dec. 
From Lotus to Athemion—From Frog to Zigzag. 
Miss H. A. Heaton. 
Architectural Record.—0Oct. 
The Decoration of the Smaller Suburban House in England. 
Illustrated. B. Fletcher. 
Architectual Review.—Dec. 
The Queen Victoria Memorial. Illustrated. 
Van Eyk’s Discovery. Ugolin Allan. 


Illustrated. 


Art Annual, 1901.—H. Virtue. 2s. 6d. 
The Life and Work of B. W. Leader. Illustrated. Lewis 
Lusk, 
Artist.—27, CHancery Lane. 1s. Dec. 


The Influence of the Pre-Raphaelites in France» Illustrated. 
C. Mauclair. 

The Piano esthetically considered. 
Philpott. 

Auguste Rodin. Illustrated. Gutzon Borglum. 

F., Jennewein and E. Holarek. Illustrated. W. Fred. 

The South Kensington Sketching-Club, [Lllustrated. J. S. R. 

Supplements: ‘‘ Madame Le Brun” by Herself; ‘‘ Henrietta, 
Daughter of Charles I.” after Vandyck. ’ 

Captain.—Dec. 

Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Hugh B. 


Paul Preston. 


The Art of Louis Wain. 


Catholic World,—Nov. 
The Paintings of Gabriel Max.  Lliustrated. 
Roulet. 


Mary F. Nixon- 


Century Magazine.—Dec. 
Milton’s ** L’Allegro” ; Illustrations by Maxfield Parrish. 
The Appeal of the Book-Plate, Antiquarian and Artistic. 
Illustrated. Charles Dexter Allen. 


Chambers’s Journal.—Dec. 
Memories of Millais. Illustrated. W. W. Fenn. 


Chautauquan.—Nov. 

The Inner Life of Fra Angelico. Illustrated. 

Lathbury. 
Connoisseur.—Low. 1s. Dec. 

The Duke of Westminster’s Collection at Grosvenor House. 
Illustrated, Mrs. Steuart Erskine. 

The Evolution of Alengon Lace. Illustrated. 
Jackson. 

Swiss Glass-Painting. Illustrated. Campbell Dodgson. 

The Bourgeois Collector. W. Carew Hazlitt. 

Phe Old English Silver of the Innholders’ Company. Illustrated. 
A. Butler. 

The. Solon Collection of Pre-Wedgwood English Pottery. 
Illustrated. Collector. H 

Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
Bishop. . 

The*Kelmscott Press. Illustrated. F, Rinder. 

Supplements :—Portraits after Gainsborough, Vandyke, Rem- 
brandt, and Hoppner. { 


Cosmopolitan.—Nov. 


Philip Boileau ; the Music of a Woman’s Face. 
Gustav Kobbé. 


Mary A. 


Mrs. F. Nevill 


Illustrated. © Edmund 


Illustrated. 


Critie.—Nov. 
Fragonard and du Barry Decorative Panels. 
Christian Brinton. 
Max Beerbohm. Illustrated. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—Dec. 
Giovanni Segantini. Illustrated. L. Villari. 
Some Confessions of an Illustrator. Illustrated. 
Furniss. 


Illustrated. 


Arthur Lawrence. 


Gentieman’s Magazine.—Dec. 
Jewelry and Gems, Enmaily Hill. 


Harry 


Good Words.—Dec. 


The Della Robbias. Illustrated. 
Great Thoughts.—Dec. 
Child-Life in Marble. Illustrated. Honora Twycross. 


Harmsworth Magazine.—Nov. 


C. Dana Gibson ; the “‘ Father” of the American Girl. II lus- 
trated. F, A. Collins, 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—Dec. 
A New Light on Parthenon Sculptures. Illustrated. © Charles 
Waldstein. 
Rosa Bonheur. Illustrated. Jules Claretie. 
Lady’s Realm.—Dec. 
Pastels by Clemens von Pausinger. Illustrated. A. de Burzh. 
Leisure Hour.—Dec. 
Thomas Sidney Cooper; Our Veteran Painter, — Illustrated, 


W. E. Crothers. 
Magazine of Art.—Casse tt. Dec, 
Supplements :—‘* A Portra‘t Group” after Harrington Mann; 
Studies after Adolf von Menzel. 
The Later Work and Studies of Adolf von Menzel. 
arno Jessen. 


1s. 4d. 


Illustrated. 


The Trend of Modern Italian Art. Illustrated. Miss Helen 
Zimmern. 

Applied Art at the Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated, W. M. 
Gilbert. 

Albert Reimann, Artist in Metal. Tlustrated. 

International Art at the Royal Institute. Illustrated. 

Hirsute Adornments and Their Lore. Illustrated. W. Shaw 


Sparrow. 
William Stott of Oldham. 
Art Sales of the Season. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 
Month.—Nov. 

Continued. 


W. Roberts. 


On the Evolution of Art. Rev. H. Thurston. 


Monthly Review.—Dec. 
The Symbolism of Signorelli’s Pan. Illustrated. Roger E, 
Fry. 
A Famous Medieval Hunting-Book. Illustrated. W. Ai 
Baillie-Grohman. 
Nineteenth Century.—Dec. 
The Field of the Print-Collector.. Frederick Wedmore. 
Pall Mall Magazine.—Dec. 


Popular Illustrator. Illustrated. Marie Van 


Steinlen; a 

Vorst. 
Scottish Art and Letters.—Nov. 

Early Art in Glasgow. David Murray. 

The Pierpont Morgan Collection ; Word Pictures of Things 
Precious. Yorke Triscott. 

Supplement Portraits :—Charles I. ; James, Marquis of Mont 
rose ; Mary, Queen of Scots ; Prince Charles Edward. 

Seribner’s Magazine.—Dec. 

American Portraiture of Children. — Illustrated. 
Morris, 

Art Societies and Societies of Artists. 


Harrison 5. 


Russell Sturgis, 


Strand Magazine.—Dec. 
French Humorous Artists. Illustrated. Marie A. Belloc. 
Sunday Strand.—Dec. 
J. M. Strudwick. Illustrated. A. T. Story. 
Temple Bar.—Dec. 
Some Pictures in the National Gallery. John Todhunter. 
Universal Magazine.—Dec. 
Old English China, Illustrated. F. W. Burgess. 
Windsor Magazine.—Dec. 
Christmas with the. Black and. White Artists. Illustrated. 
F. Klickmann. 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


—_ 6 = 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


*’ Anglo-American Magazine.—so, Cuancery Lane. 1s. Nov. 


Maximite. Illustrated. Hudson Maxim. 
Patriotism and Opposition. George Brinton Chandler. 
What ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe” is learning. Roscoe Williams Grant. 
ATrip to the Seven Pagodas, Illustrated. IT. M. Sundaram Aiyar and 
N, Gopalaswamy. 
The Genesis of Anarchy. Edwin Ridley. 
Shall the Chinese Exclusion go? Westerner. 
Antiquary.—E tuior Srockx. 6d. Dec. 
The Land beyond the Sea. Concluded. W. Henry Jewitt. 
Early Renaissance Architecture in England. Illustrated. Dr. J. C. Cox. 
Curiosities of and in Our Ancient Churches. Continued. H. P. Feasey. 
Architectural Record.—14,Vesey Srreer, New York. 25 cents. Oct. 
The Quai d’Orsay Terminus, Paris. Lllustrated. Jean Schopfer. 
James Hoban, First U.S. Government Architect. Illustrated. 
D. Owen. 
Some Nov.l Features of the Pan-American Exposition. 
© Croly. 
Bridges ; Monumental Engineering. Illustrated. M. Schuyler. 
Blickling Hall ; a Jacobean Manor House. Illustrated. R. Sturgis. 
Architecture in the Billionaire District of New York City. Illustrated. F. 
K. Winkler. 


The New York Family Hotel. Tilustrated. 


Architectural Review.—Errincuam House, Arunxpet Srreer, 
STRAND. 6d. Nov. 
Liverpool Cathedral ; a Protest and Petition : Symposium. 
The Castle of Fredericksborg. Illustrated. G. Brochner. 
The Widening of London Bridge. Illustrated. G. C. Horsley. 
Dec. 
Baggallay. 


Frederick 


Illustrated. H,. 


James Brooks. Illustrated. F. T. 


Arena,—Gay anv Birp. Nov. 
The Gospél of Destruction : 
Its Evolutionary Aspects. Felix L. Oswald. 
The Cure for Anarchy. Evelyn Harvey Robérts. 
The Failure of Freedom. Rev. James Hoff.nan Batten. 
Causes of the Political Movement of Our Time. Prof. Frank Parsons. 
The Futilities of Reformers. Joseph Dana Miller. 
Ethics of the Land Question. J. Buckley Bartlett. 
The Office of the Preacher. Stanton Kirkham Davis. 
Some Ancient New Women. Ella Seass Stewart. 
Why the Government should own the Telegraph and Telephone. 
Walter Clark. 
The Criminal Negro; Environmental Influences. _ Miss Frances A. Kellor. 
When Ole Marster passed awa. Will Allen Dromgoole. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. 
Europe and America. Sydney Prooks. 
The Solitude of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Daniel Webster. Samuel W. McCall. 
The Mississippi Valley organised. James K. Hosmer. 
Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic. H. A. Clapp. 
In. Argonne. C. Bastide. 
Modern Murder Trials and Newspapers. 


25 cents. 


Justic e 


Nov. 


P, E. More. 


C, E. Grinnell. 
Author.—10, Bouverte Street, E.C. 6d. Nov. 
Bookselling ; the Net System. R. MacLehose. 


Badminton Magazine.—Heinemanw. 1s. Dec. 
Winter Sport in the Harz Mountains. Illustrated. G. H. Villiers. 
My Gillie: Horace Hutchinson. 
Three Lions before Breakfast. Illustrated. Captain B. R. M. Glossop. 
Ona Yorkshire Moor. C. S. Sidney. 
A Black Bear in Northern New Brunswick. 
Thoroughbreds in rg0r. A. W. Coaten. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Warer.ow. 
Business at the Close of rgoz. 
ident Stickney on British Banking. W. R. Lawson. 
‘ospectuses under the New Companies Act. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—PBiackwoop. 2s. 6d. Dec. 
Day. Linesman. mts 
Camping on Lake Winnipeg. C. Hanbury-Williams. 
Byron, 1816—1824. G. S. Street. 
Recent Fiction. 
The State of India. 
LiHung-Chang. A. Michie. 
Musings without Method. Continued. 
The Ministry-and the War. 
Bookman.—Hopper axp Srovcuron. 6d. Nov 
omas Hardy. Illustrated. Clive Holland. 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. A. P. Silver. 


ts. 6d. Dee 


srs. William Blackwood and Sons. 
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Bookman.—(America.' Dopp, Meap ano Co., New Yorx. 25 


Nov. 


cents, 


Frances Weston Carruth. 
Illustrated. H. Hapgood. 
Harry Thurston Peck. 


Boston in Fiction. lustrated. 
Sketch Writers of the Ghetto, 
President McKinley. 


Canadian Magazine.—Osrario Pustisuinc Co., Toronto 








25 cents. Nov. 
The Duke of Cornwall and York. Illustrated. Joseph T. Clark. 
lhe Trip through Canada of the Reyal Party. Illustrated. Norman 
Patterson. 
Archbishop Begin of Quebec. With Portrait. George Stewart. 
I'he Rowing Season of rgor. Illustrated. Capt. R. K. Barker. 
Che Cricket Season of rgor. Illustrated. J. KE. Hall. 
Che Yachting Season of rgor. F. J. Campbell. 
City Government in Canada. S. Morley Wickett. 
Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassei,. 1s. Dee. 
Pantomime Children. Illustrated. R. de Cordova. 
Some Parliamentary Funny Men. Illustrated. Harry Furniss. 
The Buonapartes. Illustrated. R. Davey. 
Icebergs. Illustrated. Albert Operti. 
london a Hundred Years Ago. Illustrated. T. Hopkins. 
Bygone Dances. Illustrated. John Collett. 
Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Srreetr, Srranv. 1s. Nov. 


The Iron and Steel Industries of Sweden. Illustrated. 

I'raining Apprentices in the Royal Dockyards of Great Britain. 

oarter. 

Large Alternators. Robert S. Ball, jun. 

British Cargo Boat Machinery. Illustrated. J. E. W Iliker. 

fachometry Methods of Measuring Angular Velocities. 
Fleming. 

Sources of Energy after Coal. T. C. Mendenhall 

I'he Economical Speed of Ships. Illustrated. E. H. 
court. 


Robert W. Hunt 
By Frank 


Prof. J. A. 


Tennyson-D’Eyn- 


Modern Machine Tools ; some British and American Designs.  Ilustrated. 
Ewart C. Amos. 
Electric Power Supply in Great Britain. C. S. Vesey Brown. 
Catholic World.—2z2, Parernoster Row. 1s. Novy. 


An Episcopal Bid fora Reunion. J. W. Brathwaite. 

Shooting the Nile Cataracts. Illustrated. F. M. Edselas. 

Warnings and ‘Teachings of the Church on Anarchism. 
Jouffroy. 

he Art of Preaching in Medieval Times. Rev. Lucian Johnston. 

fours with Its Ancient Marmoutier. Illustrated. Mary MacMahon. 

Catholic Architecture in the United States. Illustrated. C. D. Maginnis. 


Theodore L. 


Century Magazine.—Macmi.ian. Dec. 

Christmas in France. Illustrated. T. 

he Settlement of the West. 
Emerson Hough. 

Vhackeray in the United States. Illustrated. James Grant Wilson. 

Impressions of President McKinley. Illustrated. John A. Kasson. 

Ihe Personality of President Roosevelt. With Portrait. Old Acquaintance. 


1s. 4d. 
Bentzon. 


With Maps ani Illustrations. Continued. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Parernosrer Row. 1s. Dee. 

Old Chambers’s Fournal Days. G. Manville Fenn. 

A Leinster Highwayman. E. de Salis. 

Che Pineapple ; the King of Tropical Fruits. 

The Cost of Living. 

Peculiarities of Leading Politicians. 

Sent to, the Plantations. W. H.S, Aubrey. 
Chautauquan.—Cuavravava Press, CLeveLany, Oni0. 20 cents, 

Nov. 
Chinese Hieroglyphics. Illustrated. E. G. Tewksbury. 
William McKinley ; a Christian Gentleman. F. Barton 


R. W. Cater. 


Formative Incidents in American’ Diplomacy. Illustrated. Clinton 
Scollard. 

A Gondola-Ride through Venice ; a Reading Journey in Central Europe. 
Illustrated. O. Kuhns. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuvercu Missionary Soctety. 
6d. Dec. 


Self-Extension, Self-Support, Self-Government in 
Archdeacon A. E. Moule. 
The Work of the Centenary Review Committees. G. F. S. 


Churehman,.—Etuior Srock. 6d. Dec 
The Qualification for the Lay Church Franchise. Chancellor P. V. Smith. 
A Rabbi at Oberammergau. Prof. Margoliouth. 
The Sacrificial Aspect of the Holy Communion. Rev. J. A. Harris, 
The Lord’s Prayer. Rev. F. R. M. Hitchcock. 


the Native Churches. 
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Contemporary Review.—Co.umsus Co. 2s, 6d. Dec. 

Militarism in ee and Lord Roberts's Army Reorganisation Schzme. 

ean de 

our happy Divisions ; a Plea for the Recogni.ion of Non-Episcopal 
Churches. Canon Hensley Henson. 

The New Reign in Italy. _Bolto:i King. 

Journalism for University Men. F. 5S. A. Lowndes. 

Anthropology Reconstructed. Rev. W. W. Peyton. 

Maxime Gorky. Count S. C, De Soissons. 

A Diary of the Natal Campaign. Raymond Maxwell. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn, Exper. 1s. Dec. 
Thackeray in the United States. Illustrated. Gen. James Grant Wilson. 
“*Ombres Chinoises.” Austin Dobson. 

Old Naval Familics. William Laird Clowes. 

‘The Reading Public. Andrew Lang and “ X,” a Working Man. 

Delhi; Retribution. Concluded. Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 

A Londoner’s Log-book. Continued. 

The Ruby Mines of Upper Burma. Mrs. Henry Clarence Pag:>t. 

The Old and the fy, el at C, J. Cornish. 

Cosmopolitan.—InrerNaATIONAL News Co. 

The Modern Aéronaut. Illustrated. J. Boyer 

Theodore Roosevelt ; a Working Man in the Presid: oncy. 
Brisben Walker. 

The Story of Theodore Roosevelt’s Life. 
Walker. 

A Curious Religious Rite in Hawaii. Tllustrated. Ernestine Coughran. 

The Isolation of the Anglo-Saxon Mind. Edmund Gosse. 

The Drama’s Tendency toward the Unintellectual. Illustrated. R, 
Stearns. 

Overcrowding and the Remedies for It. Bishop A. F. Winnington-Ingram. 

Municipal Misgovernment and Corruption. Frank Moss. 

French Country Fétes. Illustrated. E. C. Peixotto. 


** Critie.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cents. Nov. 
A Man of Letters in the White House. Illustrated. Joseph B. Gilder. 
Nohant in 1874; a Blackstick Paper. Mrs. Richmond Ritchiz. 
Edmond Rostand. Henry James. 
Real Conversation with Prof. Masson. William Archer. 


Critical Review.—Witiiams axp Norcare. 1s. 6d. Nov. 
Rogers’s ‘‘ A History of Babylonia and Assyria.” Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
Komensky’s ‘‘ The Labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of the Heart.” 

Rev. C, F. Fleming. 


East and West.—Wuirteaway, Laiptaw Buitpinc, Horny Roan, 
Bomsay. rrupee. Nov. 

Sir James Mackintosh in Bombay. Sir J. Jardine. 

The Economic Condition of India under Maratha Rule. 

Child-Worship. Augustin Filon. 

University Education in India. Principal Szlby. 

’Tis Sixty Years Since. H. G. Keene. 

The Government of India and Its Famine Critics. Sir Frank Forbes Adam. 

What is My Duty to the People of India? W. T. Stead. 

Was Nur Jahan Lady Governor of Ahmedabad? Dr. Taylor. 

The Extra-Territorial Authority of Parliament. Sir A. E. Miller. 

Prof, Max Miiller’s Relations to India. Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, 

Christianity under Hindoo Rulers, H. Naraina Rao. 


Educational Review.—American Scuoot anv Cottece Text-Boox 
AcEncy, Lonvon. 1s. 8d. Nov. 

Five Evidences of an Education. N. W. Butler. 

The Educational Crisis in England. C. S. H. Brereton. 

My Schools and Schoolmasters, Edward Brooks. 

Recent Tendencies in the Teaching of English Composition. 


6d. Nov. 
Illustrated. John 


Illustrated. John Brisben 


R. C. Dutt. 


Gertrude 


Buck. 
Shall the Higher Education of Women be the Same as that of Men? 
Celestia S. Parrish. 


College Preparatory Work in American Histozy. Henry Barrett Learned. 


6d. Dec. 
Prof.- H.L: 


Eiucational Times.—39, Farrincpon Srreer. 
The Teaching of Geography in correlation with History. 
Withers. 
Empire Review.—Macmitian. 1s. Dec. 
The Army of India ; Its Place in Imp2rial Defence. Sir Edwin Collen. 
Oxford and Cambriige Athletes across the Atlantic. Lees Knowles. 
‘The Royal Colonial Tour. Kinloch Cooke. 
Thirty Years in Australia. Continued. Ada Cambridge. 
Current Events in India. J. D. Rees. 


The Nomenclature of South Af.ica. J. B. Frith 
Christmas under the Southern Cross. F. Battley. 
Life Insurance ; Declined Lives. Thrift. 


India and the Coronation ; Sir Pratap a a Col. G. H. Trevor. 

French Opinion on the Great War. Charles Lyon. 

British Affairs in the American Press, F. E. Seymour. 

Continental Writers on Imperial Questions. Diplomatist. 

The — Doctrine and the Inter-Oceanic Canal. 
ills. 


Continued. David 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. Nov. 
Engiish, American, and Continental Steam-Engineering. Illustrated. P. 
Dawson. 
The Standardisation of Electrical Apparatus. J. T. Broderick. 
The 15,000 Horse-Power Plant at V.zzola-Ticino.. Illustrated. E. Bignami. 
The Mining Development of Gilpin County. Colorado. Illustrated. 
Thomas Tonge. 
American Machine-Shop Practic: f-om a German Vi:w-Point. Peter Liders. 


OF REVIEWS. 


The Proper Distribution of Establishment Charges. A. Hamilton Church. 
‘The Ragaonring Management of Industrial Works. W. D. Ennis. 
Prospecting in the Mexican Mineral Country. T.S. De Lay. 


Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 6d. Nov. 
The National Industrial Association. Continued. 
The Commercial and Industrial Horizon. D. N. Dunlop. 
Some Ancient and Modern Traction Engines. Illustrated. W. Fletche: 
The Practical Application of the Different Kinds of Tractive Power for 
Light Railways and Tramways. Illustrated. H. Conradi. 
The Production and Use of Acetylene Gas. 
. Doman. 
Modern Electric Railway Practice. 
Compressed Air—Its Use and Advantages. 
English Illustrated Magazine.—Unwiy. 


April near Ningpo. Illustrated. Mrs. A. Little. 
Queens of the Court of Valois. Illustrated. Catherine Bearne. 
Essex Review.—TinDAtt AND JARROLD, CHELMSFORD. 15s. 6d. Oct. 
Sir Nicholas Conyngham Tindal. W. B. Duffield. 
Maria de’ Medici in Essex, 1638. Illustrated. W. Gurney Benham. 
The Home of the Maxeys. Illustrated. Ernest N. Mason. 
The Dykes of the Thames, Illustrated. Continued. W. W. Glenny. 


Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA, 15 cents. Nov. 
The Development of Musical Life ina Community. Continued. C. S. Skilton. 


Everybody’s Magaszine.—Joun Wananaxss, New York. 


ov. 
The Extraordinary Story of the Utica Mine, Bailey Millard. 
M. Santos-Dumont ee | His Experiments in Air Navigation ; Circling the 
Eiffel Tower in an Air-Ship, Illustrated. Eugene P. Lyle, Jun. 
What is Life? Illustrated. A. E. Bostwick. 
Are the Rich responsible for New York’s Vice and Crime? P. Stickney 
Grant. 
What the Basket means to the Indian. Illustrated. Neltje 
Dogs of War. Illustrated. M. Foster. 
Expositor.—Hopper anp SrouGHTon. 1s. Nov. 
Corroboration ; the Census Lists of Quirinius and Augustus, and the Family 
and Rank of St. Paul. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
Cyrus; the Lord’s Anointed. Rev. Arthur Carr. 
The Use of Encch in 1 Peter. Prof. J. Rendel Harris. 
Professor Harnack on Our Lord’s Resurrection. Prof: S. McComb. 
The Scientific Basis of Prayer. Rev. G. Matheson. 
Expository Times.—Simpxin, MARSHALL. 
The Gospei and the Gospels. Prof. N. Gloubokovsky. 
A New Uncial of the Gospels. W. C. Braithwaite. 
The Songs of the Ascents. Continued. Rev. David Smith. 
‘The Question of the Unity of Isaiah. Prof. Ed. Konig. 


Feilden’s Magazine.—Temrte CuHamsers. 1s. Nov. 
The Structural Strength of Loco-type Boilers. W.D. Wansbrough. 
Electrical Machinery at the Glasgow International Exhibition. Illustrated. 

Sydney F. Walker. 
Glasgow International Exhibition. 
The Uganda Railway. Illustrated. 
Fireside.—7, PATERNOSTER SQuARE. 6d. Dec. 

What Old Folks can do. Illustrated. Mrs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 
English Americanisms. G, L. Apperson. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv Hatt. 
Guerilla and Counter-Guerill1. Sir Charles W. Dilke. 
The Crisis with Germany. Calchas. 
Richardson, Fielding, and the Andrews Family. 
‘The Deluge—and After. 

Li Hung Chang—Statesman or Impostor ! Demetrius C. Boulger. 
Next Session’s Education Bill. ‘I’. J. Macnamara. 

A Few More French Facts. Richard Davey. 

Some Aspects of the Monroe Doctrine. Svdney Brooks. 

Missing British Cruisers Archibald S. Hurd. 
The Sportsman’s Library ; Some Books of rgor. F. G. Aflalo. 
The Irish Literary Theatre and Its Affinities. Stephen Gwynn. 
Anticipations. Concluded. H. G. Wells. 


Forum.—Gay aAnp Birp. 
Theodore Roosevelt. A. Maurice Low. 
Preserving a State’s Honour. W. Saulsbury. 
Sugar and the New Colonies. C A. Crampton. 
The Government and Good Roads. Martin Dodge. 
Crispi and Italian Unity. Karl Blind. 
Ethics of Ancient and Modern Athletics. | Price Collier. 
The Small College and the Large. C. F. Thwing. 
Agriculture in China. Charles Denby. 
The Political and Commercial Future of Asia. W. C. Jameson Reid. 
Taxes on Strezt Railway Franchises. W. S. Allen. 
Preferences and the Bankruptcy Law. H. Remington. 
The Development of Africa. S,. P. Verner. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—r41, Frrru Avenve, New York. 
to cents. INOV. 

The Race for the Poles. Illustrated. Dr. F. Nansen. 

The Blue Laws of Connecticut. Illustrated. Burton J. Hendrick. 

The Functions of Society. Illustrated. Elia hg Peattie. 

How Tammany wins. Illustrated. L. J. Lan 

The Great Automobile Race from Paris to Berlin. 


Illustrated. Continued. 


A. H. Armstrong. 
George W. Andrews. 


6d. Dec. 


To cents. 


Blanchan. 


6d. Des. 


Illustrated. Special Commissioners. 


as. 6d. Dec. 


H. Buxton Forman, 


1s. 6d. Nov. 


With Illustrations and 
Map. S. Heilig. 
The Realm of Cotton, Illustrated. T. Cuyler Smith. 
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Continued. 


ec. 


6d. Oct. 
lam. 


lenny. 
Vv. 


. S. Skilton. 
10 cents. 
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. Jun. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


‘Friends’ Quarterly Buaminer.—s¢, Hatton Garpen. 1s. 6d. 


In the Kingdoin of King Alfred. Siiecborh P. Sholl. 
T he Synoptic —. W. C. Braithwaite. 





Bedford Pollard. 

The Friends’ Eotehes of the Sacraments. S. Fothergill. 
The Retributive Aspect of War. J. G. Alexander. 

New Testament Teaching and War. J. Herbert Midgley. 


Genealogical Magazine.—Etuior Srock. 1s. Doe. 
A Tudor Pedigree Fraud. J. W. V. de P. Brunstorff. 
The New Royal Titles. 
Royal Descents. Continued. 
An “Old Scottish Manuscript. Continued. C. S. Romanes. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarro anv Winpvs. 1s. Dec. 
Harvest on the Prairie. Harold Bindloss. 
‘The Apparition of Mrs, Veal. R. H. Bretherton. 
Around the Three Towers of Grass. F. G. Dunlop-Wallace-Goodbody. 
John Stuart, Earl of Bute. J. A. Lovat-Fraser. 
Did Mary Stuart love Bothwell? Amy Tasker. 
The Censorship of Plays in France. M. Daumart. 
Matrimony and Music in China. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
The Sfectator. T. R. Pearson. 


Geographical Journal.—Epwarp Sranrorp. 2s. Nov. 
Across the Green Mountains of Oman. With Map. Col. S. B. Miles. 
The Crux of the Upper Yangtse. Illustrated. Archibald Little. 
Geography at the British Association, Glasgow, 1901. 

‘The Mean Temperature of the Atmosphere and the Causes of Glacial Periods, 


H. N. Dickson, 


Geographical Teacher. ry Fi EET STREET. 1s. Oct. 

Methods of Teaching Geography. T. Rooper. 
-—"?- and Possibilities of Ciacetien Tes aching in Day Schools. C. 

ir 
Difficulties of Lower School Geography. Ada Bramwell. 
‘The Use of Maps in Geography- leaching. A. W. Andrews. 
‘The Teaching of the Geography of the World. A. J. Herbertson. 
Photography as an Aid in ‘Teaching Geography. Illustrated. C. C. Carter, 


Geological Magazine.—Dutav. rs. 6d. Nov. 
On the Bone-Beds of Pikermi, Attica, and Similar Deposits in Euboea. A, 
Smith Woodward. 
Crustacea collected by Miss C. Birley and Miss L. Copland from the 
Cretaceous of Faxe, Denmark. Illustrated. Henry Woodward. 
Circulation of Salt and Geological Time. Prof. J. Joly. 
The Sequence of the Tertiary Igneous Rocks of Skye. A. Harker. 
Origin of the Gravel-Flats of Surrey and Berkshire. H.W. Monckton. 
—56, PATERNOSTER Row. 6d. Nov. 


Girl’s Own Paper.— 
A Girl’s Ramble through Haunted Scotland. James and Nanette Mason. 
Farm Life in Manitoba. Continued. 


Girl’s Realm.—1o, Norro.k SrreeT, STRAND. 1s. Dec. 
Christmas in Some Famous Books. Illustrated. Miss Alice Corkran. 
Victoria College, Belfast. Illustrated. Dora Limebeer. 
Our Brothers’ Tuck- Shops. Illustrated. Evelyn Sharp. 
Some Beautiful Entertainments given by Girls. Illustrated. 


Good Words.—Issister. 6d. Dec. 
The Story of John Byrom. Isabel Maud Hamill. 
Liverpool ; an Ocean Voy ager’s Terminus. Illustrated. T. W. Wilkinson. 
The Dawn of Christianity in Sussex. Rev. Victor L. Whitechurch. 
Jordan Pictures. Illustrated. Rev. G. Robinson Lees. 
fey. -Fishes ; Some Eyes and What They see. LIllustrated. Rev. T. Bird. 
ereford Cathedral. Illustrated, Continued. Dean Leigh. 


Great Thoughts.—4, Sr. Brive Street. 6d. Dec. 
An Autumn Afternoon at Clevedon Church. Illustrated. Meminus. 
Hypnotism and Inebriety ; Intervizw with Rev. Arthur Tooth. Illustrated. 


George Wade. 


. 


Illustrated. Rev. R. P. Downes. 


Illustrated. R. Blathw: “= 
Illustrated. Rev. R. F 


. Durban. 
Thomas Moore ; Ireland’s National Poet. 
Fleet Street Memories. Illustrated. . Grey. 
Modern Poets ; Interview with William Archer. 
Cities and Churches on the Mediterranean Shore. 
Downes. 
The Poetry of Emerson, Illustrated. C. Kernahan. 
Ecclesiastical Socialism ; Interview with Bishop A. F. Winnington Ingram. 
Illustrated. W. Durban. 


Harmsworth Magazine,—Harmswortn. 6d. Noy. 
Real Ghost Stories. Illustrated. Deke of Argyll. 
Boy Life at Sea, Illustrated. F. T. Bullen. ; 
How the Christmas Card Cats are photographed. Illustrated. A. Blair. 
My Pilgrimage to Lourdes. Illustrated. J. M. Raphael. 


How the Drury Lane Drama is prepared. Illustrated. W. J. Wintle. 
The Works of Jack Frost. Illustrated. B. Owen. 
New Paltz ; a City run by Children. Illustrated. 


Some Famous Beds. Illustrated. J. W. Brown. 
Rarper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 1s. Dec. 
A Woman in the Paris Revolution of 1830; Letters written by Mrs. Judith 


Page Rives. Illustrated. 

ete: a Fifteenth Century Revival. Illustrated. Rev. D. J. H. 

Tn the World of the Azores. 
e Coming of Peace, 1783. 

The Story of the Snow Crystals. 


Illustrated. Henry Iliowizi. 
Illustrated. W. Wi'son. 
Illustrated. Wilson A, Bentley. 
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Other People’s Children. Illustrated. E. S. Martin. 
New Letters of R. L. Stevenson. Horace Townsend. 
Campoamor ; Spanish Poet. A. Symons. 


The Phoenix of the Aztecs. Illustrated. R. Cronau. 


Home Magazine.—Nassav Srreer, New Yorx. roc. Nov. 
The Nerve Centre of the News. Illustrated. Waldon Fawcett. 
The Resurrection of Israel. Illustrated. Edgar Mels. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Fieet Srreer. 
The Preacher’s Use of Illustrations. Dr. J. Parker. 
Freshest Light from the Ancient Monuments. Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
My Unshaken Faith. Continued. Dr. Joseph Cooke 
Im: agination as an Organ of Religious Perception. Principal Allan Pollok. 
I'he Grace of Soul-Winning. Prof. T. W. Hunt. 


Humanitarian.—Dvuckwortu. 6d. Dec. 
Farewell. Mrs. V. W. Martin. 
Aristocracy of Blood. Mrs. V. W. Martin. 
The Social Outlook in Paraguay ; Interview with the Chargé d’ Affaires of 

_ Paraguay. 
Friendship. Constance Countess De la Warr. 
Mysticism in Modern Literature. Count de Soissons. 
Hallucinations of Sane Persons. John Fyvie 
‘The Canal Boat Population in London. 
Indian Church Review.—1, Warrerriars Street, 
2rupees. Oct. 
The Training of the Missionary. Rev. D. Stone. 
Some Missionary Problems in East Africa. Archdeacon H. Woodward. 
Modern Hindu Reforms. Rev. F. R. C. E. Gardner. 
Che Dearth of Candidates for Ordination. Z. N. Cope. 
Some Ancient Ordination Ceremonies. Rev. W. K. Firminger. 
Indian Review.—G. A. N ATESAN, Mapras. 

The late Ameer of Afghanistan. A. Natesan. 
Stephen Crane and His Work. Miss K. M. Begbie. 
Literary Criticism in the Reign of Victoria. K. B. Ramanathan. 
‘The Bombay Land Revenue Act. S. T. Dravid. 


International Monthly.—Inrernationac News Co. 1s. Nov. 


1s. 3d. Nov. 


Freer Strreer. 


tos. perannum. Oct. 


Ernest Renan and the Soul of the Celt. L. Marillier. 
American Democracy. Concluded. Hugo Miinsterberg. 
A Politica! Survey of Francesco Crispi. 5. Cortesi. 


Strikes and the Philosophy of the oe Frank K., Foster. 

Industrial Combinations in Europe. J. W. Jenks. 

‘The Future of the Gold Supply. N. 5. Shi aler 

Christian and Infidel in the Holy Land. Dana Carleton Munro. 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record.—24, Nassav 

Nov. 

Lord Iveagh and Other Irish Officers in France. Rev. Patrick Boyle. 

Dr. Salmon’s *‘ Infallibility.” Dr. Murphy. 

A Handbook of Christian Archezology by H. Marucchi. Rev. J. Hassan. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git, Dustin. 6d. Dec. 
Father Hogan of St. Sulpice. 


Street, Dusiin. ts 


Italian Review.—3, Piazza petite Terme, Rome. 2s. Oct. 
Great Italians Departed. With Portraits. Editor 
Guido Baccelli as Minist er of Agriculture. With Portrait. 
‘The Dante Alighieri Society. G. Marcotti. 
Siena. Illustra ated. A. MacMahon. 
Imperial Records from Antium, 5. N. Vitelleschi. 
Italian Characters in the Epoch of Unification, M. / 
Faith and Patriotism in Sardinia. Illustrated. F, Z 
The Roman Galleys of Lake Nemi. Illustrated. E. Giuria. 


Journal of the African Society.—Macmitian. 6s. Oct. 
Mary Kingsley. Mrs. J. R. Green. 
Notes on African Subjects of Special Interest. 
German Methods of Development in Africa. 
British Trade with West Africa. J. W. co. 
The *‘ Black-Vote ” in Senegal. Col. J. G. B. Stopford. 
‘Taveta Customs. Claud Hollis. 
Nyassa-Land. With Maps. Major Gybbon Spilsbury. 
The African Association of 1788. Archdeacon Sinclair. 


Journal of Education.—3, Broapway, LupGare Hint. 6d. Nov. 
The Teaching of er sics in Girls’ Schools. Helen G, Klaassen. 
Imitation. E. A. M. 
Co-Education in Priv ate Schools. 


Journal of the Royal United Sones Institution.—J. J. Kevimex. 
2s NOV 
The Recruiting Question. Capt. A. H. Le 
The Transvaal War and Its Lessons in regard to Militarism and Army 
Re-organisation. Jean de Bloch. 
India ; [ts Fighting Races and Its Army. Lieut.-Col. F. C. Carter. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution of India.— 
GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PrinTING Orrice, Simca. Rs. 1-8- 
Oct. 

Notes on Mounted Infantry. Capt. H. H. F. Turner. 

The Practical Training of British and Native Troops i in India with sibdilie 
to the Lessons of the War in South Africa. Capt. W. C. Walton. 

Marching by the Stars. Major T. E. Compton. 

Soldiers’ Homes. Brigadier-Gen. Sir R. C. Hart. 

Ambulance Work in India. Major A. C. Yate, 


L. Parpagliolo. 


Sir H. H. Johnston. 
’. T. Hagberg Wright. 


THE REVIEW 


: ~ Knowledge.—326, Hic Horporn. 6d. Nov. 
The Sinking of Large Stones through the Action of Worms. Illustrated. 


. Davison, 
Birds: From Khartoum to Kawa. _IIlustrated. Harry F. Witherby. 
Four-Winged Flies and Buy; Illustrated. G, H. Carpenter. 
The Royal Family; a ‘onstellation Study. Illustrated. _ E. Walter 
aunder. 


Lady’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Nov. 
The Duchess of York. Illustrated. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 
Woman and the Motor-Car. Illustrated. C, L. Freeston. 
Miss Mills; a Modern Water Witch, Illustrated. Josephine Bullen. 
Following the Fish, Illustrated. Milton Brooke. 

Lady’s Realm.—Hutcuinson 1s. 

The Princess Victoria’s Photographs. Illustrated. 
Some Haunted Houses. Illustrated York Hopewell. 
The Duke and Duchess of Westminster at Eaton Hall. Illustrated. 
Royal Cradles of the Past. Illustrated. Jessie Wishart Brown. 
A Visit to Our North Pacific Naval Station. Illustrated. Lady Bromley. * 
Does Disparity in Marriage tell against Happiness? Symposium. 


Law Magazine and pig i 4g Essex Street, STRAND. 5s. Nov. 
Our Acts of Parliament. J. M. Lely. 
The Objects and the Scope of the a — Appellant. 
The London Stock Exchange. T. E, Haydo' : 
‘Claims against the Estates of Deceased Seants. G. D. Keogh. 
Lord Morris and Killania. Richard J. Kelly. 
Prison Administration and Reform, Rev. W. D. Morrison. 
Leisure Hour.—s;6, Paternoster Row. 6d. Dec. 

coments as a Profession for Women. Illustrated. Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes- 

unyan’s Description of ‘‘ Giant Pope.” Sir R. F. D. Palgrave. 
The Coastwise Lights of England; How They are lit. Illustrated. 

Gertrude Bacon. 
Toys and Toymakers. W. J. Gordon. 
Illustrated. Leslie Keith. 


The Plantin Family. 
James Cowan, 
G, H. Willis. 


Dec. 


Miss 


Savage Island and Its People. 
The Future of the Australian Commonwealth. 


Nov. 


Library World.—18:, Queen Vicrorta Srreer, E.C. 
Two Reports on Open Access. 
Every Librarian His Own Critic. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Mpanaing, —Lirrincorr, 
ov. 


PHILADELPHIA. 15S. 


Recollections of Rossetti. H. H. Gilchrist. 

Suggestions for an Alpine and Marsh Garden. 
Merritt. 

A Woman’s Trip to the Klondike. Emma L. Kelly. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. Dec. 
The Love Affairs of Frances Cromwell. Miss C. Fell Smith. 
Letters of Lady Louisa Stewart to Miss Louisa Clinton. 
Dempster. 
Some Additions to Our Native Flora. Rev. J. Vaughan. 
The Eighteenth Century Felon; a Social Study. ‘* George Paston.” 


McClure’s Magazine.—1o, Norro.k Street, STRAND. 
ov. 
What the U.S. Steel Corporation really is, and How It works. 
traits. R. S. Baker. 
The Automobile Race from Paris to Berlin. Illustrated. 
Theodore Roosevelt. With Portrait. W. Allen White. 
The Romance of Christmas Island. Iilustrated. Sturgis B. Rand. 
Marvels of Modern Production, George B. Waldron. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitian. rs. 

Dr. Johnson among the Poets. H.C. Minchin. , 
The Art of Friendship. 
Wards of God. _ Gerald Brenan. 
The Ethnographic Survey of India. 
Some Australian Verse. 
A Snug Little Shooting-Box. T. E. Kilby, 


Medical Magazine.—62, Kinc Witttam Srreer. 1s. 


Remarks on the Importance of having a History of Diseases. 


Illustrated. Anna Lea 


Miss C, L. H. 


ro cents, 


With Por- 
W. Wellman. 


Dec. 


F. H. Brown. 


Nov. 


The Reorganisation of the Army Medical Services. 
The congas of the University of London. 
chin 


Francis H. Welch. 
Continued. Dr. W. H. 


Metaphysical Magazine.—s3, Sr. Martiy’s Lang. od. Nov. 
A Verified Astrological Prediction on President McKinley’s Second Term. 
J. Erickson. — - 
Horoscope and 
J. Erickson. 
Philosophy essential to Progress. Dr. A. Wilder. 
The Ideal of a Hindu Wife. Kannoo Mal. 


Missionary Review of the World.—+s, Feet STREET. 
ov. 
The Spirit of Anarchy and Its Weapon Assassination. Dr. A. T. Pearson. 
Ecuador ; the Republic of the Sacred Heart. Illustrated.’ C, F. Detweiler. 
Home Missions in the North-west. Illustrated. Rev. W. S. Holt. 
James Chalmers; the Apostle to New Guinea. Illustrated. Rev. E. C. 
orrow. 
The Christian Forces in the Turkish Empire. 
Riggs. 


Prediction on President. Roosevelt’s Administration. 


25 cents. 


Continued. Rev. Edward 


Sir Samuel + 


OF REVIEWS. 


Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 2s. 6d. Dec. 
The Crown and the Empire. C. De Thierry. 
‘The Loss of the Codra. 

A Bird’s-Eye View of Education in America. 
Shipping Subsidies. Benjamin ‘Taylor. 

The Contemporary Critic. Edward Garnett. 
Magic Mirrors and Crystal-Gazing. Andrew Lang. 
Francis Gordon ; a Study. G. S. Street. 
Dobrynia ; a Russian Builina. Poem. 


Cloudesley Brereton. 


George Calderon. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace MArsHALL. 6d. Nov. 


The Submarine War-Ship. Illustrated. J. R. Spears. 
Collecting as a Fad. Anne O’ Hagar. 

Napoleon at St. Helena. Illustrated. R. H. Titherington. 
The World’s Great Floods. Illustrated. George B. Waldron. 
Nicola Tesla. Illustrated. Eliot Lord. 

The Ethics of Robert Louis Stevenson. Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 
Niagara. Illustrated. Hartley Davis. 


Musical Times.—Novetto. 4d. 


Dr. Arne. Illustrated. F. G, Edwards. 
Winchester. Illustrated. Dotted Crotchet. 
Music in Scotland. 


National Review.—Epwarp Akxotp. 


Nov. 


2s. 6d. Dec. 


The Influence of the South African War upon the Prestige of the British 


Empire. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 


Some Possible Consequences of an Anglo-Russian Understanding. 


A, B, C, &c. 

Biography. H. H. Asquith. 

Trade Unions and the Hotes of Lords. Sir Godfrey Lushington. 

Indoor Skating. Hon. Algernon Grosvenor. 

American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

Freeing the House of Commons, J. Parker-Smith. 

The Exclusion of Aliens and Undesirables from Australasia. W. 
Reeves. 

Concerning Mountains. Miss Gertrude Bell. 

On Discipline. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren. 

Greater Britain. 


New Church Magazine.—:, Bioomssury Srreer. 


Ramsbottom New Church, _ Illustrated. 
Swedenborg’s Bibles. Continued. Rev. J. J. G. Hyde. 


New England Magazine.—3, Park Square, Boston, 
Nov. 
Shelburne Farms. Illustrated. H. I. Hazelton. 
Isaiah Thomas ; the Patriot Printer. Illustrated. 
Ye Ancient Inns of Boston Town. F. W. Norcross, 
Gridley Bryant; an Architect of the Old School. 
Bailey. 
Is there a Decadence of New England Agriculture? 
The English Commonwealth. Burdett Hart. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6d. 


Letters from Ireland. Continued. H. B. 
Angelus Silesius. Maud Joynt. 

Juvenile Offenders’ Act. E. D. Daly. 

Bacon’s Theory of Poetry. Rev. W. A. Sutton. 
A Ceilidh in Cloghanealy. A, Whitelock. 

The Art of Rent-Fixing. Continued. Rev. T. 


Frank Roe 


Illustrated. 


A. Finley. 


New Liberal Review.—33, Temrie Cuampers. 1s. Dec. 


The Citizen and the Public Man. T. Roosevelt. 

The Return to Palestine. I. Zangwill. 

Some Adventures with a Note- Book. A. Kinnear. 

A Russian Village. Princess Kropotkin. 

Children’s Witticisms. T. J. Macnamara. 

London’s Chaos. Sir George Arthur. 

Duke of Devonshire ; Our Educational Dux. J. H. Yoxall. 
Hortus Inclusus ; the Waning Year. Rosamund M. Watson. 
A Year of Grattan’ s Parliament. W. F. Dennehy. 

Rural Delights. Ralph D. Blumenfeld. 

The New Policy of the Admiralty. G. Halliday. 

‘Lhe New Mr. T. W. Russell. ‘I. C. Devereux. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sawmrsowx Low. 


A Message from America. Sir W emyss Reid, 

Our Undisciplined Brains—the War Test. C. C. Perry. 

Marriage and Modern Civilisation. W. S. Lilly. 

A New Light on the Bacon-Shake sspeare Cypher. “W. H. Mallock, 

How to put an End to Professional Crime. Sir R. Anderson. 

A Plea for the Circuit System. Justice Grantham. 

Back to the Land—a Sequel. Ear! Nelson. 

Bigods ; Agricultural Education. Countess of Warwick 

A National Theatre; Appeal to the London County Council. 
Coleman. 

Sketches in a Northern Town. Mrs. H. Birchenough. 

Why the Religious Orders leave France, J. G. Snead Cox. 

Child-Settlers for South Africa. F, Stevenson. 

Officers’ Expenses. Major G. F. Herbert. 

Cadet Corps for Schoolboys of All Classes. 

The White Peril. G. M. Trevelyan. 

Light-Weights to finish the War. Sir Henry Meysey-Thompson. 


2s. 6d. Dee. 


Major W. Elliot. 


Nov. 


Pember 


6d. Nov. 


25 cents, 
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_ Effect of Drawing on the Elasticity of Copper Wire. 





North American Review.—W™. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. Nov. 

Conquered Territory and the Constitution. Hannis Taylor. 

The Next Conclave. R. de Cesare. 

Detective Surveillance of Anarchists. 

A Plea for American Intervention in Turkey. 

Ethical Functions of Football. C. F. Thwing. 

The National Debt of France. Jules Roche. 

American aeons and Education. Hamilton W. Mabie. 

The Commercial Democracy of the South. J. L. McLaurin. 

Why the Chinese should be excluded. z D. Phelan. 

The Services of Electricity. Anthony N. Brady. 

Has the Threatened European War ags sinst yee an Manufactures begin ‘ 
. Austin. 

Anticipations ; the Larger Synthesis. H. G,. Wells. 

An Italian View of Humour. W. D. Howells. 


Open Court.—Kecan Paut. 
Carneri ; the Ethicist of Darwinism. With Portrait. 
Francesco Crispi. With Portrait. Dr. Paul nt 
Personal Recollections of Crispi. Signor Raque! 
The Legends of Genesis. Concluded. Dr. H. “Gunkel. 
The T'ai-Ping Rebellion ; Prof. S. Wells Williams’s Report. 
Apostles of Annihilation. F. L. Oswald. 


R. A, Pinkerton. 
Urbain Gohier. 


6d. Nov. 
Dr. Paul Carus. 


Illustrated. 


Outing.—InTERNATIONAL News Co. 25 cents. Nov. 
The King’s Horses, Illustrated. E. Spencer. 

My First Bull Moose. Illustrated. F.C. Selous. 

Indian Potter sag George Wharton James. 


English and merican Ru ugby. Illustrated. John Corbin. 
The Expression of the Face in Violent Effort. Illustrated. Dr. R. T. 
McKenzie. 


Photographing the Belted Kingfisher. Il-ustrated. Gene Stratton-Porter. 
American Yacht-Designers. Illustrated. W. P. Stephens. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 
Nell Gwynne. Illustrated. Clara B, Colby. 
The Natives of Alaska, Illustrated. J. W. Bruner. 
An American View of the Strikes. Henry E. Highton. 
San Rafael and San Anselmo. Illustrated. Carlotta Reynal. 


to cents. Nov. 


Paidologist.—Camsray House, CHELTENHAM. 6d. Nov. 
A Systematic Plan of Child-Study. 
The Relativity of Truth. Mary Louch. 
The Education of a Child. G. Stanley Hall. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roav. 1s. Dee. 
Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Watts-Dunton at the Pines ; a Literary Friendship. 
Illustrated. William Sharp. 
Good Form. Illustrated. Lieut.-Col. Newnham-Davis. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. With Portrait. W. E. Henley. 
A Phantom Army ; a Vision. Illustrated. Duke of Argyll. 
London Bridge. Illustrated. H. B. Philpott. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 1s. Dec. 
Snow Mushrooms. Illustrated. Vaughan Cornish. 


Loie Fuller ; Queen of All Dancers. Illustrated. Marcus Tindal, 


y. S. Dymoke ; the Keeper of Britain’s Honour. Illustrated. Athol 
Maude. 
Shooting away Hailstorms. Illustrated. Eugene P. Lyle, jun. 
The Loon. Illustrated. W. D. Hulbert. 
The Arrow ; the Fastest Craft Afloat. Illustrated. W. Fawcett. 
Armies of Ski. Illustrated. M. Woodward. 
Christmas Games. Illustrated. B. Fletcher Robinson. 
Philosophical Review.—Macmitian. 3s. Noy. 
The Real World in Space and Time. Prof. G. S. Fullerton. 
The Truth in Ascetic Theories of Morality. H.W. Wright. 
The Concept of the Self. Dr. John D. Stoops. 
Trans-Subjective Realism and ‘* Hegelianism.” Prof. S. F. MacLennan. 


Physical Review.—Macmitean. 
The Metallic Reflection of Ultra-Violet Radiation, 
On the Magnetic Effect of Electrical Convection, 


50 cents. Oct. 
Perley Gilman Nutting 
Harold Pender. 

J. R. Benton. 


Playgoer.—Dawsarn AND Warp. 6d. Nov. 
Sir Henry Irving. Illustrated. H. J. W. Dam. 
* Sherlock Holmes” at the Lyceum. Illustrated. 
The Playgoers’ Club. Illustrated. 
Miss Lottie Collins. Illustrated. 
The ‘* Old Adelphi” Theatre. Illustrated. T. Hanson Lewis. 


Positivist Review.—Wm. Rerves. 3d. Dee. 
The Breaking-up of Laws. Frederic Harrison. 
The Winner pays. E. S. Beesly. 
Practical Teacher.—33, PATeRNosrER Row. 6d. Dec. 
The Primary Teacher under the Old Régime in France. J. H. Yoxall. 


Psychological Review.—Macmitian. 3s. Nov. 


Functions involving Attention, Ceaestion, and Discrimination. E. L. 
horndike and R. S. Woodworth 

A Genetic Study of Space-Perception. E. A. Kirkpatrick. 

A Case of Psychical Causation? W. H. Sheldon. 

A Study of Early Memories, Elizabeth B. Potwin. 

Re-dreaming Dreams. R. Hessler. 





LEADING CONTENTS OF 
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Public Health.—129, SHarresscxy Avenve. 1s. Nov. 
Prophylaxis of Puerperal Fever. Dr. F. H. Morison. 
Pseudo-Tubercle Bacilli in Milk. Dr. F. J. H. Coutts. 

Ventilation. A. Wynter Blyth. 


Public School Magazine.—4, Sono Sovan®, W. 6d. Nov. 
[he Vagrant at Westminster. Illustrated. 
Badges of Public School Corps. Illustrated. 


Quiver.—Cassett. 1s. Dec. 

Open-Air Pulpits. Illustrated. S. W. Kershaw. 

(Jueen Alexandra and the Children’s Christmas. 
Myers. i 

Green Girdles for Great Cities. 


Illustrated. A. Wallis 


Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. Noy. 
Mr. Charles Clifford; Interview. G. A. Sekon. 
Some Notes on Permanent Way. Illustrated. Continued. J. F. Conradi. 
By Rail in the Sunny South. Illustrated. T. Timins. 
Che Colne Valley and Halstead Railway. Illustrated. S. K. Mortey. 
Che Dublin and Lucan Electric Railway. Illustrated. H. Fayle. 
‘The New Goods Engines on the Great Central and North-Eastern Rail ways- 
Illustrated. 
Towns That refused Railways. Illustrated. G. A. Wade. 
Lahore Locomotive and Carriage Shops. Illustrated. H. H. Spalding. 
Great Western Suburban Train Services. Illustrated. W. J. Scott. 
British Locomotive~- Practice and Performance. Illustrated. Continued. 
C. Rous- Marten. 
The World’s Progress in Electric Traction. 
Review of Reviews.—(Avusrracasia.) 
gd. Oct. 
” by Hall Caine. Illustrated 
The Tale of Badajos, Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
A New Cure for Dipsomania. W. T. Stead. 
Royal Magazine,—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Dee: 
The Island of Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated. Herbert Vivian. 
Che Godsons of the King. Illustrated. Ignota. 
A Cossack Derby. Illustrated. R. L. Jefferson. 
Producing a Pantomime. Illustrated. H. J. Holmes, 


St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. 1s. Dee. 
Uncle Sam’s Toys. Illustrated. Will H. Chandler. 


Sandow’s Magazine.—46, Sr. Marrin’s Lane. 6d. Nov. 
How to learn to fence. Illustrated. P. Lene, 
Some Champion Athletes. Illustrated. W. ‘T. A. Beare. 
Pecuiiar Games of the Public School. mud Continued. 
‘The Vikings. Illustrated. E. Staley. 
P Peteamaaiion and the Movement of hie 


Illustrated. D. N. Duntop. 
QvueEEN SrrREET, MELsowrne. 


** The Eternal City W. T. Stead. 


Illustrated. 


‘The Sandow System as It‘is. Illustrated. 

Fencing. Illustrated. Continued. Percy Longhurst. 

Under the Rugby Code. Illustrated. Continued. F. Neville Piggott. 
School Board Gazette.—Bemrose. 1s. Nov. 

Evening Continuation Schools. 


School World.—Macmiran. 6d. Dee. 
Experiments in the Teaching of English Literature. Clara L. 
An Old French Chronicle and Miss Yonge’s * Little Duke.” 
Mrs. M. S. Shearme. 
Science Gossip.—1r10, SrrANp. 6d. Nov. 
Meteorological Notes in South Africa. Illustrated. Major H. A. Cummins. 


Butterflies of the Palaearctic Region. Illustrated. Henry Charles Lang. 
Recent Criticisms on the Zoological Society. 


Eugen Sandow. 


rhomsen. 


Hlustrated 


An Introduction to British Spiders. Continued. Frank Perey Smith. 
Scottish Art and Lethers.~se9. A est Nice Street, GLascow. 
as. 6 Nov. 


History in relation to Mary, Some of Scots. Lord Ernest Hamilton. 
Che Loyal Associations of 1715. C. Sandford Terry. 
Jean Lorimer and Robert Burns; a “Poet's Inspiration. 
A National Theatre. Walter Bentley. 


Scottish Geographical Hegesine.—Eow ARD STANFORD. 
ov. 
lhe Scottish Antarctic Expedition. W. S. Bruce. 
Anthropological Investigations in the Alps and the Caucasus. V. Dingel 
stedt. 
Itineraries in Portuguese Congo. Rev. T. Lewis. 
The Climatology of Africa. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—Samvrson Low. 1s. Dee. 
Rocamadour ; a Forgotten Pilgrimage. Illustrated. Ernest C. Peixotto. 
An Old Virginia Sunday. Illustrated. T. N. Page. 

When the Snow falls in the Adirondacks, Illustrated. John R. Spears. 
a Strand Magazine.—Georce Newnes. 13. Dee. 

William Gillette as Sherlock Holmes. Illustrated. H. J. Shepstone. 

A Hundred Years Ago—180r. Illustrated. A. Whitman. 

Ihe Planters and the Rats. Illustrated. P. Robinson. 

Gamblers’ Mascots; For Luck! Illustrated. Lewis Perry. 

A Cemetery for Animals, Illustrated. E. Charles. 

A Parlour Séance with David Devant. _ Illustrated. 

lhe New Musketry Practice at Aldershot. illustrated. 

The Most Sensational Motor Ride, Tlustrated. 


Agnes Marehbank. 


ts. 6d. 


E. T. Sachs. 
A. H. Broadwe#i- 
Winston Spencer, 
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—536, Parernosrer Row. 6d. Dec. 
Christianity and the Intellectual Life, , Rev. C. Sylvester Horne. 


The Massacres in China ; the Deposition of a Boxer Leader. Illustrated. 
Epworth ; the Cradle of Methodism. Illustrated. F. W. Newland. 


Sunday Magazine.—lIssister. 6d. Dec. 

How I was entertained aby a Tonga Chief. Illustrated. E. D. Smythe. 
When I was young. r. A. Mackennal. kip. 
How the Bells of fierblay were baptized. trae J. E. Whitby. 
Maria Houghton. With Portrait. F. D. 

Sunday Strand.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. Dec. 
Christmas a Hundred Years Ago. Illustrated. F. A. Jones. 
A Peep into Christmas-Land. Illustrated. E.M. Jameson, ' 
Christ in the Slums ; the Poor Children’s Society. Our Own Charity Com- 

missioner. 


Sunday at Home.— 


Temple Bar.—Macmitian. rs. Dec. 
Stray Papers from the Bastille. J. M. Stone. 


The Plays of Nat. Lee, Gent. . M. Sanders, 


Temple Magazine.—Horace MarsHa.t. 
The Countess of Meath and the Ministering Children’s League. 
raham. 
Princesses of Wales. With Portraits. 
Messrs. ‘Tuck ; the Romance of the Christmas Card. 


Leng 2 ‘ . 4 A 
A World-Wide Christian Alliance ; Interview with W. P. Field. Illustrated. 
James Grant. 

Theosophical Review.—3, LANGHAM PLAceE. 
Theosophy and Materialism. Concluded. A. ~ ei srton. 
The Yoga That is Pain-Destroying. A. H. Ward 
How the Text of the New Testament has come down to Us. 
‘The Higher Functions of Physical Beauty, E. M. Stevens. 
Black Magic in Ceylon. Mrs. Corner Ohlmiis. 

‘The Later History of the Sikh Religion. B. Keightley. 
Travel.—Horace Marsuatt., 3d. Nov. 
3yways in Normandy. Illustrated. A.C. Shipton. 
the Rocky Cities of Bohemia. Illustrated. F. H. Pughe. 
Peeps in Paris. Illustrated. Helen Mary Fraser. 
San Marco; the Monastery of Savonarola. Illustrated. C. E. 


Twentieth Century.—435, Srraxp. 1s; Nov. 
The Prospects of the Middle Classes as Settl:rs and Planters in Great 
Britain. Hedger Wallace. 
Our Character Plays. 
N. W. Sibley. 


6d. Dee. 
Illustrated. 


Miss Laura A. Smith. 
Illustrated. Arthur 


Nov. 


1s. 


G. R.S. Mead. 


Johnstone. 


Privilege of Parliament, 
Are We going down Hill? ? 


United Service Magazine.—W. Cowes. 2s. Dee. 
The Elements of Fire Control in the Navy. De Profundis. 
Notes on the Evolution of Infantry Tactics. Continued. Lizut.-Col. F. 


N. Maude. 

Guerilla or Partisan Warfare. Continued. 

The Reddersberg Affair. Nostin. 

Lessons from the South African War, chiefly from a Cavalry Point of View. 
Col. F. J. Graves. 

What is required to improve the Training of Our Cavalry in Peacz Time? 
Lieut.-Col. Wogan-Browne. 

The National Defence Forces of Great Britain and the United States. 
Charles Sidney Clark. 

The Army Sanitary Service in Peace and War. 
Col. William Hill-Climo. 

The Re-employment of Officers on the Non-Effzctive List. 

The Luxury of Army Life. Subaltern. 

‘The Roman Imperators. Edward Harper Parker. 

Universal Magazine.—18, Cocxsrur Srreer. 
The Stage Masher. Illustrated. G. Grossmith, junr. 


‘Some Editorial Experiences. With Portrait. E. T. Cook. 
Confessions of a Thought-Reader. With Portrait. Alfred Capper. 


T. Miller Maguire. 


Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.- 


Scrutator. 


6d. Dec. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benzicer anp Co., EInstEDELN. 50 Pf. 


Nov. 
Frauenchiemsee Nunnery. Illustrated. J. Murbéch. 
Compiégne. Illustrated. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pusret, REGENSBURG. 
The Taunus Country. Illustrated. H.S. Rehm. 
Modern Zoological Gardens, Illustrated. Dr. F. Knauer. 


Heft. 2. 
Amateur Photography. Illustrated. S, W. Segall. 


+ Deutsche nS ee VERLAGS-ANSTALT, 
6 Mks. per qr. Nov. 

Reminiscences. Continued. Freiherr von Loé. 
Germany, England, and the United States, Poultney Bigelow. 
‘Theatre-Censorship. Joseph Lewinsky. 
Lavoisier and the Reformers in Chemistry. Prof. Fittica. 
Conversation with Lorenzo Perosi. Benno Geiger. 

The Necessity for the Erection of Hospitals for Heart Disease. 

Mendelsohn. 

Herder and Prince Peter Frederick William of Holstein-Gottorp. Jansen. 
Munkacsy. Concluded, F. W. Ilges. 
On th Way to the Pole. Concluded. Marquis von Nadaillac. 

‘The Situation in the Balkans. 


40 Pf. Heft 1. 


STUTTGART. 


Dr. M. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Werner’s Magazine.— 43, East roru Srreer, New Yor. 
BMA 2dols. perann. Nov. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. With Portraits. Grace B. Faxon. 
The Origin of the English Drama, Carolyn Lois Clark. 
Westminster Review.—38, — Burtpincs, ADELPHI. 2s. 6d 
ec. 
The Parodox of Liberal Imperialism. Walter S. Cohen. 
A Plea for an Anglo-French Alliance. Herbert M. Vaughan. 
The Deists and the Deistic Movement of the Eighteenth Century. 
Attenborough. 
Alfred Nobel; His Life and Will. A. Edmund Spender. 
‘** Tristram of Blent ;” the New Novel by Anthony Hope. Evelyn Géra:d. 
Edward Carpenter; the Walt Whitman of England, William Diack. 
Conditional Immortality ; a Miss-Read Record. Ben Elmy. 
The Alfred Medal of 1901. R.C. Jackson. 
The Genesis of Worship. C. P. Gasquoine. 
Agnosticism ; a Reply to Francis Grierson. 


J.M. 


G. L. 


Wide World Magazine.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. Dec. 
The Great Boer War Illustrated. Continued. Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 
A Trip in a Chinese House-Boat. Illustrated. Pierre B. Pattison. 
Life in a Refugee Camp. Illustrated. Herbert D. Crook. 
Fun at a French Fair. Illustrated. F. Holmfield. : 
My Visit to the Land of the Cliff-dwellers (Colorado). Illustrated. Miss H. 


Ml, 1xon. 
Five Years of My Life. 
Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 


In the Days of Long Ago. Illustrated. 
How I hope to reach the North Pole. 


Illustrated. Continued. Capt. A. Dreyfus. 
Dec. 


1s. 
Tan Maclaren. 


Illustrated. Evelyn Brigzs 


Baldwin. 
A Song. Bubble Party. Illustrated. M. Nugent. 
Prize Poultry. Illustrated. W. M. Elki ngton, 


Illustrated. Ward Muir. 
Illustrated. A. G, Bell. 
Illustrated. R.S. Baker. 


A Harvest of Ice. 
The Anglo-Egyptian Army. 
J. Pierpont Morgan and His Career. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anp SrovuGcuTon. 1s. Dec. 
Beautifiil Mothers and Children. Illustrated. Ignota. 
Our Popular Queen Consort. Illustrated. Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 
Baby Incubators ; a Marvellous Invention. Illustrated. Marie A. Belloc. 


Illustrated. Bell Brandon. 


Womanhood,.—s;, Acar Srreet, SrrAnp. 6d. Nov. 
A Peep at Caudebec en Caux. Illustrated. Dowager Countess de la Warr. 
Mrs. French Sheldon. With Portrait. Alice Royle. 
The Stage as a Profession for Women. May Pardoe. 
The Physical Culture of Girls, Lillian Powell. 
World’s Work.—Dovstepay, Pace anp Co., 
Nov. 


A. Goodrich. 


Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler at Home. 


New York. 25 cents. 
A Plain Description of Tammany. 
The Proposed Appalachian Forest Reserve. Illustrated. Dr. W. J. McGee. 
Japan and the United States, Illustrated. Midori Komatz. 

Problems of the British Empire. Sydney Brooks. 

The American Locomotive Abroad. Illustrated. M. G. Cunniff. 

The Pivotal Farm of the Union. Illustrated. _L. 
Rear-Admiral Sampson. With Portrait. Ira N. 
The Beautifying of Cities. Illustrated. Charles H. C: affin. 
The Fight against Tuberculosis. Dr. Lawrence F. Flick. 


Young Man.—Horace Marsuatr. 3d. Dec. 
Lord Strathcona at Eighty-One. Illustrated. E. 


J. 
The Life of Young Men in Birmingham. Rev. J. N. Knight. 


Young Woman.—Horace MarsHatr, 3d. 
Illustrated. 


Dec. 
Miss Kate Pragnell, Photographer ; Interview. Miss Birgen. 
Society Ladies and Their Pets. Illustrated. 


MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesri'per Pagret, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 
ov. 

The Krupp Firm. R. Ehrenberg. 

The Bayreuth Sister of Frederick the Great. Continued. R. Fester. 


Goethe’s Conversations with Carl Friedrich Anton yon Conta. 
The Powers in the Mediterranean. C. Fitger. 

In the Roman Campagna. Continued. ~R. Voss. 
Correspondence of Gen. Gustav von Below. -Continued. 


B. Suphan. 


Prof. Georg von 


elow 
The Anarchists and the New President of the United States. M. 


Brandt. 


yon 


Deutsche Worte.—Lancecasse 15, Vienna, VIII./1. 
Dr. J. Edelheim. 


Gartenlaube,—Ernst Kem’s Nacur., Letpzic. 50 Pf. Heft 14 
The Spread of Disease by Parasitic Animals. Dr. Walden. 
Lippoldshéhle, Illustrated. W. Wehrbahn. 

Brazil. Illustrated. E. Heyck. 


Gesellschaft.—E. Pierson, Drespen. 
Ballooning. Major A. Hoffi von Vestenhof. 
The Vienna School of Art Industries. Baroness Falke. 


x Mk. Oct. 


Social Pedagogics. 


75 Pf. Nov. x. 
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for«K. 


2s. 6d 


lyn Géra:d. 
jiack. 


Dec. 
Doyle. 
on. 


d. Miss H. 


yfus. 


lyn Brigzs 


Dec. 
A. Belloc. 
srandon. 


fov. 

, de la Warr. 
25 cents. 

VY. J. McGee. 


ff. 


°C. 


Miss Birgen. 
Mks. per qr. 


Fester. 


B. Suphan. 


of. Georg von 


tes. M. von 


Mk. Oct. 


Heft 14 








LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Grenzboten.—F. W. Gevnow, Letzte. 
Sickness Insurance. 
The Homeric Religion. 


1 Mk. Nov. 7. 


Nov. r4. 
Discipline and Social Democracy. 
Sickness Insurance. Continued. 


The Homeric Religion. Concluded. 

Nov. 2¢. 
Germany and England. 
Sickness Insurance. Concluded. G. Schiele. 


Miquel’s Home. A. Fokke 


Kultur.—Jos. Roru, Vienna. 8 Mks. 50 Pf per annum. 
The Schwarzenberg-Stadion Ministry. 


Heft r. 
Jos. Freiherr von Helfert. 


Zacharias Werner. A. Résler. 
f@ Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 1 Mk. Nov. 
Arts and Crafts at the Dresden Exhibition. Illustrated. Concluded. Dr. 


J. Kleinpaul. 
German Stained Glass. Illustrated. Concluded. M. 


Monatsschrift fir Stade nad Land.—E. Uncceicu, Letrzia. 


1 Mk. 25 Nov. 
Modern Unbelief Among the Lower Classes. Pastor Wilhelmi. 
The Osnabriick Catholic Congress. Dr. Rilks 


G. Romanes. Continued. Dr. C, Dennert. 


Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, Sturtcarr. 
Bruno Schénolank. 
The Tariff War. 
Popular Education. 


25 Pf, Nov. 2. 


H. Schulz. 


Continued. H. Schulz. 
Paul Hirsch. 
Nov. 16. 


Popular Education. 
The Housing Question. 


Count Paul Hatzfeldt. 
Social Imperialism. M. Beer. 
Nov. 23. 


Popular Education. Continued. H. Schulz. 


Nord und Siid.—Scuiesiscne Vertacs-Ansratr, Brestav. 2 Mks. 
Nov, 

The Evolution of the Idea of God. Hans Lindau. 

Gustav Kiihne. E. Isolani. 

Freedom of Speech and Press at the Cape and in Ireland, and the War in 
South Africa. Karl Blind. 

The German Societies of the 18th Century. 

Trust and State. 

Julius Settenheim. 


E, Wolff. 


With Portrait. A. Kohut. 


focialistische Monatshefte.—Li'rzowsrr. 854, Bertin, W. 

The Proceedings at Liibeck. Dr. E. D vid. 

Party Discipline and Fidelity to Convictions. E. 

ac and Politics in Austria, F. Hertz. 
jalism in Switzerland. Otto Lang. 


50 Pf. Nov. 


3ernstein. 


Stein der Weisen.—A. Hartiesen, Vienna. 
Telegraph and Telephone Cabies. Illustrated. 
English Colonies in S. Africa. 

Cholera. 


50 Pf. Heft rr. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de Géographie.—;, Rue pe Mézitres, Paris. 4 frs. 
INOV. 
The Evolution of Seatne. H. Hitier. 
The Origin of the Valleys of the Western Alps. Continued. Illustrated. 


M. Lugeon. 


Annales des Sciences Politiques.—108, Bouzvarp Saint- 
GERMAIN, Paris. 3 frs. 50c. Nov. 
The German Navy. Z. 
The German Sapchont Marine. 
China. M. Courant. 
The Evolution of the Labour Laws in Belgium. E. Cailleux. 
The Political Rivals round the Persian Gulf. E. Payen. 


‘Art du ThéAtre.—28, Rue pe Ricuetiev, Paris. 
“Manoune.” Illustrated. J. Marni. 

“The Maugars.” Illustrated. 

The Japanese Theatre. Concluded. Illustrated. L. Jadot. 

Archzology of ‘‘ Othello.” Illustrated. D. Chaineux. 


A. Poisson. 


1fr.75 c. Nov. 1. 


i Nov. 15. 
C. Saint-Saéns and “ Les Barbares.” Lliustrated. 


Association Catholique.—14, Rue pe L’ApBaye, Paris. 
¢ Consumers’ League. H. J. Brunhes. 

Communal Benefits. Concluded. Abbé Belorgey. 

Capital. H. Savatier. 


! Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Kinc Wittram Street, SrRaxp. 
2os.per annum. Nov. 
Anarchism and Literature. H. Warnery. 
¢ Persian Gulf. P. Martel. 
Cities and Their Future. Concluded. L. Wuarin. 


E. Couvreu. 


2frs. Nov. 


A Proposed Helvetian Kingdom in 1806. 
The Lepers’ Lake. 


M. Reader. 
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Heft 12. 
Vegetation on the Planet Mars. 


Beauty and Taste in Painting. Illustrated. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Hexrper, Freisrve, Bapen. 
80 Pf. per ann. Oct. 
Agrarianism and Industry. H. Pesch. 
Treasures of the Merovingian Kings and Churches. S. Beissel. 
The Apostolate and the World-Church. Concluded. R. von Nostitz- 
ieneck. 
‘T. Schmid. F 


Ueber Land und Seer. Des 
1M 


zo Mks. 


Chorales. 


TSCHE VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
Heft 4. 

Electricity in Agriculture. Illustrated. F. Bendt. 

Vegetation in the Tropics. Illustrated. 

Autobiographical. With Portrait. Julius Settenheim. 

Afghanistan. Illustrated. S. L 


Tombs and Monuments in Italy. " TMustrated. C. Koppe. 


Die Zeit.—Gi nrnerGAsse 1, Vienna IX./3. 50 Pf. Nov. 2. 
The ‘‘ Away from Rome” Movement. 
Austria’s Relations to Hungary. Dr. R. Hotowetz. 


Yov. 9. 
Prof. E. 


The Austrian Language Question. Pfersche. 
The Berlin Milk War. T. Brix. 
Nov. 16. 
The Hainfeld Programme and Austrian Social Democracy. Prof. T. G. 


Mazaryk 
The American Danger. 
The Transvaal War 
Sosnosky. 


Dr. S. Kanner. 
and the Military Strength of England. T. von 
Nov. 23. 
M. Constans and the Franco-Turkish Dispute. 
Frédéric Mistral. C. Mauclair. 


Zeitschrift fir Bildendo Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Letrzic. 
Mks. per ann. Nov. 

Friedrich Lippmann. tienen J. Springer. 

Exhibition of Early Art at Munich. Illustrated. M. J. Friedlander. — 

New Acquisitions at the Berlin National Gallery. Illustrated. W. G 

Portrait of ¢ ~¢ anni Bicci de Medici in the Uffizi Gallery. A E. 
Schae 

Flemish ond "Dutch Masters in the Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 
Max Rooses. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—BreitKkorr 
unD HAgrRTEL, Letpzic. 10 Mks. per ann. Nov. 


Friedrich Chrysander. Oskar Fleischer. 
Letter from Karl Stamitz to Frederick William II. 


Pollex. 


Illustrated. 


G. Thouret. 


Zukunft.—Maximitian Harpen, Berwin. 50 Pf. 
Journalism. Ludwig Bauer. 


Nov. 2. 


Nov. 9. 
Home Industries. Lily Braun. 
Bacteria and Immunity. Karl Oppenheim. 
Nov. 16. 
R. von Bieberstein. 


r 
Nov. 23. 


Afghanistan. 


Humanity in War. 


Giordano Bruno. G. Louis. 


MAGAZINES. 


Correspondant.—3r, Rue S \INT-GUILLAUME, Paris. 2 frs. 50. 
ov. Ic. 
The Decline of the Merchant Stanton. 
The Salvation Army. A, on. 
he Parliament of Paris. dz Lanzac de Laborie. 


The Hostility of the Working Classes to Social Legislation. L. de Seilhac. 


André Chénier. Concluded. L. Arnould. 
* Nov. 25 
Manners, Customs, Superstitions. F, Kicin. 


Workmen’s Insurance. M. Vanlaer. 

The Empress Marie Louise. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 
The Mitylene Expedition. C. de La Ronciére. 
Camille Jordan at Weimar ; Unpublished Letters. 
The Turenne Monument at Sasbach. Gen. Bourelly. 


R. Boukée. 


The Hétel-Dieu, Paris, and the Augustinian Sisters. A. Chevalier. 
Journal des Economistes.—r4._ Rue Ricuettev, Paris. 3 frs. soc. 
Nov. 


Production and Labour G. de Molinari. 
The Bank of Germany, 1895-1tg00. A. Raffalovich. 
The Cow in Field Labour. L. Grandeau. 


Mercure de France.—trs, nae LU’ Ecuaup£é-SAint-GERMAIN, Parts. 
2 frs. Nov. 

Leconte de"Lisle. M. A. Leblond. 

Antoine Watteau. V. Josz. 

Monde Moderne.—s, Rue Sr. Benotr, Paris. 
The Musée Carnavalet. Illustrated. Jean ong 
Drill of the Foot-Soldier. Illustrated. F. Par 
Le Puy. Illustrated. Paul Gruyer. 

‘The La Tour Collection at St. Quentin. Illustrated. E. Fleury. 
Primitive Agriculture. Illustrated. A. Larbalétrier. 


tfr.50c. Nov. 
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The Tomb of Gen. Desaix and the Great St. Bernard. Illustrated. J. 
orand, ; 

A Provengal Féte. Illustrated. L. A. Ruy P 

“Soubrettes and Attendants in Comedy. Ibustrated. F. Lolide. 

Wood Pavement at Paris. Illustrated. C. de Néronde. 


Nouvelle Revue.—18, Kinc Witu1am STREET, STRAND, 
55 frs. per annum, Nov. 1. . 
The ThéAtre Francais. G. Lomon. 
Italy and Austria. Raqueni. _ 
The German Manceuvres. A, Galler. 
Doctors and Patients. M. Labbé. 
Nov. 15. 
The Elysée. G. Guiches, 
‘The South African War. Capt. Gilbert. 
The Aqontetan Question L, Jadot. 
Denys Peuch. C. Mauclair. 
Alexis Potiekhine. S. Rzewuski. 
Foreign Politics. A. Tardieu. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationa!e.—z3, BouLevaxp PorssonniiRE, 
Paris. 2fr. 50¢. Oct. 31. 
Peter Benoit. Continued. F. Gittens. 
The Tsars as Diplomatists, N. Notovich. 
Living Languages and Internationalism. P. Préteux. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—16, Rve Casserre, Paris. 
; 6 ey es rfr. Nov. 1. 

English Policy in"West Africa. A. Terrier. 

Liberia. J. H. Franklin. 

The Future of Islam; Symposium. Concluded. 


Nov. 15. 
The Franco-Turkish Conflict. H. de Peyerimhoff. 
The French Congo. A. Fleurimont. 
A Pacific Revolution in Denmark. H. Daurys. a 
A Century of Colonial Expansion. Concluded. M. Dubois and A. Terrier. 


& Réforme Sociale.—34, Rue pe Sere, Paris, 1 fr. Nov. r. 
Family Co-operation, E. Cheysson. 4 
Manners and Customs of the Compagnonnage. E. M. Saint Léon. 
Nov. 16. 
The Benefit Societies and Pensions for Women in Belgium. P. Berryer. 
The Legal Position of Women in the New German Civil Code. R. Saleilles. 


Revue de l’Art.—28, Ruz pu Mont-TuHasor, Paris. 7 frs. 50 c. 

Nov. 

The Double Venetian Portrait at the Louvre attributed to A. G. Cariani. 
Illustrated. J. Guiffrey. 

English Women in Art. Continued. Illustrated. Henri Bouchot. 

Jean Louis Prieur. Illustrated. Pierre de Nolhac. 

Antoine Watteau. Continued. Illustrated. L. de Fourcaud. 

The Furniture of the Duc d’Aumont. Illustrated. C. Huyot Berton. 


Revue Blanche.—23, Boutevarp pes ITAiens, Parts. 1fr. Nov. 1. 
The Origins of Symbolism. G. Kahn. 
Nov. 15. 
A Penitentiary in Southern Algeria. C. Vallier. 
Disrespectful Germany. Illustrated. A, Cohen. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, AvENVE DE L’OsservArorre, Panis. 
to frs. per annum. Nov. 
The Precursors of the Early Prophetic Writers. C. Mercier. 
How to make Good Sick Nurses. Mme. W. Monod. 
The Church in the United States. A. Schinz. 
Es od of Marguerite Dorothée Lienhardt in St. Petersburg, 1789-1798. 
. Cart. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc WittiAm Srreet, STRAND. 
62 frs. per annum. Nov. 1. 

The British Pr .clamations and the Annexation of the South African 
Republics, Lieut.-Gen. D. B. Poortugael. 

Industry, Deu ocracy, and the State. C. Benoist. 

Evolution of 2 Style—Tragedy. F. Brunetiere. 

The Norther’. Squadron : a Diary. 

History at V ‘rsailles. Vicomte BM. de Vogiié. 


Nov. 15. 
Ought We t » have a National Church ? op. Brunetiére, 
The Peasar : Poet of Suabia, E. Seilliére. 
Fouché anc. Napoleon. L. Pingaud. 
A Tour in japan. A. Bellessort. 
Spain and . \merica ; a Reconciliation. A. Ebray. 


Revue Francaise de V'Etranger et des Colonies.— 32, Rue pr LA 
VicrorrE, Paris. 2 frs. Nov. 

The Marchand Mission from the Medical Point of View. J. Servigny. 

The Lenfant Niger Mission. : 

The Campaign in China, 1900-1. U. C. 

‘The Populations of France, Germany, and Austria-Hungary. C. Cilvanet. 

The Transvaal War. Continued. C. de Lasalle. : 


Revue Générale,—16, Rve Taxcaexeenc, BRUSSELS. 12 frs. perannum, 
Nov. 

Isabelle Massieu in Indo-China. Jules Leclercq. 

Madame Herbert. Jeanne Bodeux, 

Forgotten Spain. Concluded. J. Mélot. 

Compulsory Education in Holland, R. Moyersoen. 

Prussian Society at the End of the Reign of Frederick II. J. de Nouvion. 


OF REVIEWS. 





Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rue Sovrrror, Paris, 
18 frs. per annum. Oct. 


Industrial Evolution. C. Letourneau. Ci 
Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale.—;, Rve pe Méztires, 

ARIS. 3 frs. Nov. The | 
The Teaching of Philosophy and History. A Fouillée. Mey 
Immortality in the Philosophy of Spinoza. V. Brochard. 
‘The Moral Principles of Law. C. Dunan. = Wh 
The Christianity of Count Tolstoy. A. Cresson. The. 
The Reform of University Education, Continued. P. Lapiz. \. Secor 
Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rue pes Sainrs-Péres, P.xis, 


ifr. 50c. Novz. 


France and Schism, Mgr. Févre. Cosn 
Tribunals and Magistracies. Concluded. I. Cantrel. 4 
The Abbé de Broglie and His Scientific Work. L. Robert. Saint 
Impressions of Australia. M. du Pond. The | 
Nov. 15. -, 
Desolation in the Sanctuary. Editor. Fra 
France and Schism. Concluded. a: Févre. f 
The Abbé de Broglie. Concluded. L. Robert. Pro ; 
The Manceuvres of rgot. J. d’Estoe. The 
In the 
Revue de Paris.—Asuer, 13, Beprorp STREET, STRAND. 60. frs. per 
annum. Nov. 1. BE.’ 
Our Convict Settlements. J. Carol. Rudy: 
Some Impressions of Norway. G. de Ségur, Renai 
Generalship in 1870. P. Lehautcourt. Throv 
The American Merchant Navy. P. de Rousiers. 
The Sultan as Financier. G, Gaulis. 
Nov. 15. 
Some Recollections of the Old Sorbonne. Gréard. C 
How Colbert worked. E. Lavisse. 
Our Convict Settlements. J. Carol. econ 
William II, and His Capital. Un Berlinois. The S 
eon Gusta’ 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—s, Rue pe Méziires, Pauis. Chron 
3 frs. Nov. ro. 
The Industrial Crisis in France. : Es 
French Industry and Designs for Fabrics. A. Vaunois. 
Edouard Aynard, J. Ernest Charles. The E 
The Budget of the German University Libraries. Chambon. Cont 
Communal Subventions to Co-operators. M. Tweins. Moder 
Revue des Revues.—12, AvENVE DE L’Opéra, Paris. 1 fr. Nov. 1. 
Universal Suffrage in Belgium ; Symposium. 
The Wagnerian Theatre and Its Future. E. Schuré. E 
The Painters of the New Woman. Illustrated. Marius-Ary Leblond. 
The Decadence of the French in England. Prof. F. Herbert. L. W. 
Vaseline and Beauty. Illustrated. Dr. R. Romme. Spinoz 
The German Novel in rgor. Oscar 
The Epoch of David and of Mher. A. Tchobanian. Mooris 
Nov. 15. 
Literature and Parliament. J. E. Charles. 
The Wagnerian Theatre. Concluded. E. Schuré. Blunds 
Danois Sinding, Sculptor. Illustrated. L. de Saint-André. Ge 
Science of To-day. E. Perrier. Religic 
The Vexations of Multi-Millionaires. L. de Norvins. The G 
Intellectual Spain. F. Candil. 
Five o’Clock under Louis XIV. P. Lalande. 

Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pe Ricneriev, Paris. 1 fr. 50c. Nov. Isto 
Bernstein’s “ Problems.” C. Rappoport. on 
Modern Theories of Value. C. Cornélissen. rsul 
‘The Socialist Poems of Leconte de Lisle. M. A. Leblond. e My 
Revue Universelle.—Lisrairie Larousse, 17, RuE MONTPARNASSE, Letters 

Paris. soc. Nov. 2. peters 

The Cult of the Dead. Illustrated. R.de Souza. | With 

The New Hospital Trousseau. ee M. Aguinet. 

OV. 9. 

Albert Besnard. Illustrated. C. Mauclair. f Gambe 

Nov. 16. Sketch 

Modern Bee-Farming. Illustrated. L. Dufour. | Higher 

English Literary Women. With Portraits. Marie Krysinska. 4 Sketch: 

Justinian and Byzantine Civilisation in the Sixth Century. Illustrated. © Sketch: 

Diehl. School: 
Nov. 23. 

The Halles, Paris. Illustrated. G. Martin. = 

Revue Universitaire.—;, Rue pe Mézikres, Pats. 10 firs. per 

annum. Nov. SUE 
Reports on Spanish and Italian, rgor._ A. M. Fatio. 
Teachers in Secondary Schools. M. Dugard. To th 
Education Reform. A. Ribot. 
Université Catholique.—zs5, Rue pu Prat, Lyons. 11 frs, per 
half-year. Nov. , 


Charles Chesnelong. Concluded. M.de Marcey, §g= = fF 
Mgr. Fransoni. C. Comte, 

Catholic Normal Schools. Abbé Delfour. Ls 
The Triple Alliance. Continued. Comte J. Grabinski. 








FLOT, Paris, 


MéEziéres, 


ERES, Panis, 


60, frs. per 


ERES, Panis, 


fr. Nov. 1, 


blond. 


50c. Nov. 


jTPARNASSE, 


lustrated. C 


1o firs. per 


11 frs, per 








LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT 


Nov, 2. 
The Controversy concerning the College of S. Girolamo. 
Apostolic Letter of Leo XIII. to the College of S. Girolamo. 
Did the Etruscans come from Asia Minor? 

Nov. 16. 
Why the Jesuits are hated. 
The Reconciliation of Constitutional Bishops in France, 1802. 
Secondary Education in Italy. 
Haunted Houses. Continued. 
The New Edition of the ‘‘ Concilium Tridentinum.” 
Gosmos Catholicus.—209, Corso Virtorio, EMANUELE, Rome. 
ct. 15. 

Saint Bruno and the Grande Chartreuse. Illustrated. S. Beyssac. 
The Eucharistic Congress at Angers. G. Leguen. 
The Catholic Congress at Toronto. F. Mattei-Gentili. 


Fra Angelico’s Representations of Angels. Illustrated. G. Paesani. 


0: E Oct. 30. 

Prof. C. Mariani, Painter. Illustrated. *—P.L. M. 
The Feast of the Madonna at Genezzano. Illustrated. P. M. S. 
In the Land of the Prophet Elijah, Illustrated. Abbé Heidet. 

Emporium.—Bercamo. 13 frs. per annum. Oct. 
E, d’Albono, Painter. Illustrated. V. Pica. 
Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated. Dr. U. Ortensi. 
Renaissance Architecture at Cremona. Illustrated. F. M. Valeri. 
Through Brittany. Illustrated. G. Dainelli. 


PERIODICALS. 665 








THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Civilta Cattolica.—V14 p: Rivetra 246, Rome. 25 frs. per annum, Nuova Antologia.—Via S. Virace 7, Rome. 46 frs. Nov. 1. 


The Dante Alighieri Society at Verona. Prof. P. Villari. 

‘The Newspapers of Ancient Rome. E. C. Lovatelli. 

‘Two English Petrarchists of the Sixteenth Century. Prof. C. Segré. 
Naples during the Terror. M. d’Ayala. 

Count Cavour and the Neapolitan Question. E. Artoni. 


Nov. 16. 
Frederic the Great’and the Italians. Prof. A. d’ Ancona. 
The New Italian Artillery. U. Allason. 
Justice for All. L, Lucchini. 


Iwo English Petrarchists of the Sixteenth Century. Continued. Prof. C. 


Segré. 
The Thoughts of a Queen (Carmen Sylva). Caterina P. Beri. 
The Fall in Exchange. Maggiorino Ferraris. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Vi1 Detra Pace 2, Fiorexce. Nov.-1. 


Bubonic Plague. G. del Lungo. 

Cesare Carchi in Political Life. G. Molteni. 

The Relations between Italy and Albania. D. Samminiatelli. 
The French Religious Congregations. Senator G. di Revel. 
The Mother of the Duc d’Enghien. G. Grabinski. 


Riforma Sociale.—Tvrin. 12 frs. perannum. Noy. 15. 
Degeneration in Economic Individualism. Prof. C. Supino. 
The Sociil and Political Evolution of Japan. A. Roncali. 
The Reform of Higher Education. Prof. G. Salvioli. 
The Liberation of Eighty Little Martyrs. L. Emandi. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet Escortat, MAprIp. 


20 pesetas perannum. Nov. s. 


Secondary Education. Teodoro Rodriguez. 

The Supposed Alterations of Personality. Marcelino Arnaiz. 
Gustavo A. Becquer, Poet. R. del Valle Ruis. 

Chronicles of the Royal Library of the Escurial. B. Fernandez. 


Espafia Moderna,—Cvesta pe Santo Dominco 16, MAprip, 


40 pesetas per annum. Nov. 


The History of Cotton. Joaquin Olmedilla y Puig. 
Contemporary French Literature. Emilia Pardo Bazan, 
Modern Legal Conditions in Spain. P. Dorado. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Cacie pe Pizarro, 17, Mavrip. 
2 pesetas. Nov. 15. 
Spanish Folk Lore. A. B. de Unquera. 
Our Political Crisis. Joaquin Costa, 
Agrarian Strikes. Lorenzo Dominguez. 
The Statute Law of Navarre and General Codes. V. T. Martinez. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po Amana 74, Lisson. 


per annum. No. 49. 


Colonisation of Mozambique. M. Moreira Feio. 


Emigration Studies. A. J. d’Araujo. 


The Silkworm of India. J, Mello de Sampayo. 


Meteorological Observatories in the Colomes. E. de Vasconcelos. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac, 46, GREAT 


Russet STREET. 1s. 8d. Nov. 
L, W. van Soest, Illustrated. P. A. Haaxman, jun. 
Spinoza. Illustrated. . Meyer. 
Oscar Raif, Musician. Illustrated. Dr. J. de Jong. 
Moorish Copper-Work. Illustrated. Ph. Zilcken. 


De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. Nov. 


Blunders in Colonial Government, and How New Colonies should be 


Governed. C. J. Hasselman. 


Religious, Social, and Political Conditions in Russia. W. H. de Beaufort. 


The General Connection between Brain and Soul. Prof. Th. Ziehen. 


THE RUSSIAN 


Istoritcheskii Viestnik.—Sr. Perexssurc, A. S. Suvorin. 
Recollections of N. I. Mamayef. Continued. 
Pursuit after Battle in Manchuria, 1900. N. A. Orloff. 
e Censure under Nicholas I. N. A. Englehardt. 
M. N. Katkof, Author and Statesman. K. P. Petrof. 
Letters of the Poet Nikitin. M. N. Builoff. 
Sectarianism in Kaluga in the XIX. Century. I. S. 
Kiriloff Monastery. A. G. Sleskinsky. 
With the Don Kalmucks. S. Brailovsky and N. Niemtsof. 


Mir Bozhi.—Sr. Pererssurc, BAssEInaya, 35. Nov. 


Gambetta, and His Place in the History of the Third Republic. Yey. Tarle. 


Sketch of the History of Geology. Prof. A. P. Pavloff. 
Higher Popular Schools in Finland. K. Gr. 


Sketches from the History of Political Economy. M. Tugan-Baranovsky. 
ketches from the History of Russian Culture. Continued. P. Milukoff. 


Schools of Agriculture in Viatka. Viatich. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d. Nov. 


Poor-Law-Making. L. Peerbolte. 
Military Doctors and Apothecaries in the Dutch East Indies. 
Neuhaus. 


Progressives and Conservatives in the South African Republics. F. Kapteijn. 


Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bonn, Haartem. 16s. per annum. 


NOV, 


Fire Towers. Illustrated. P. B 
A. F. De Savornin Lohman. With Portrait. H. Pyttersen. 
Urk and Its Neighbourhood. Illustrated. W. F. H. 


MAGAZINES. 


Russkoe Bagatstvo.—Sr. PrererssurGc. Srasskaya 1 BAcKAYVAY 


Oct. 


The Subjective Method in Sociology. V.M. Tchernof. 
New Material for the History of Young Germany. P. 1. Weinberg 
A Journey among the Ural Cossacks. V. G. Kotolenko. 


Russki Viestnik.—Moscow, Marava DairrovKa, 20- 
N 


OV, 


Chinese Sketches. N. A. Raduigin. 

The Home of the Normans. Concluded. E. L. Markoff. 
Buddhist Ethics and Philosophy: Prof. Vvedensku. 
Khomiakof and Count Tolstoy. G. M. Kniazef. 


The Zemstvo and Elementary Education. N. N. Yemelyanof. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM FOR THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 





To the Manager ‘‘ REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” 


Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, F.C. : 
Please send the “ Review of Reviews” for Twelve Months, beginning with the 


For which I enclose Eight Shillings and Sixpence (or 10.75 Francs). 


Date 







F. 


number, to 









TRAVEL AND 





RECREATION. 


For particulars, advice, terms, etc., address. the Travel Editor, Tak Review or Reviews, London. 


— 


S the winter progresses, the cold, the fogs, the snow, 
the ice increase, all those who are able to leave the 
dreary winter climes turn their faces southward, 

and look for places where they can forget the icy winds 
, of England, and be able to bask in sunshine. 

Among the winter resorts, Rome takes now a well- 
deserved first rank. The writer of these lines has just 
returned from a visit to the Eternal City, and has never 
found a more summer-like weather at the end.of Novem- 
ber than he experienced there. 

Rome is filling up rapidly, although many of her 
would-be visitors are postponing their visit till March, 
April and May for the Pontifical Jubilee of Leo XIII. 
Then pilgrimages and deputations are expected from 
every nation and a very full season is anticipated. 
However, the writer would certainly advise an earlier 
period for a sojourn in Rome, and would strongly recom- 
mend pleasure seekers or students of art not to select the 
Jubilee time for a visit. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the present 
government shows so much energy in the work of 
excavations. Particularly in the Forum a great deal is 
being done and most interesting discoveries have been 
made. 

Another work of great importance is the restoration of 
the beautiful Farnesina Palace, which is supposed to 
have been designed by Michael Angelo. 

There is hardly a spot in Rome and its surroundings 
which does not appeal strongly to the visitor on account 
of its beauty or historical interest. What a series of 
memories does not a walk along the Appian Way 
awaken! To speak of churches in Rome would open 
a chapter without visible end. Equally great is the 
number of galleries and collections, and it cannot ‘be 
disputed that Rome contains the greatest art treasures of 
the world. 

For social pleasures there are many theatres and con- 
cert halls, military bands play in the squares and on the 
Pincian Hill, the most fashionable promenade of the 
Romans. 

It may be advisable to say a few words as to the 
living expenses in the Eternal City, and it is necessary 
in order to do so to give rather a wide margin—say from 
5s. to 15s. There are many very good hotels of the 
first and second class, and many excellent pensions, at 
which visitors who intend making a longer stay will find 
home comforts at reasonable terms—say at about 
7s. 6d. per day, including wine. The writer of this short 
sketch can from personal experience greatly recommend 
the Pension Bethele, Palazzo Sterbini, 41, Via del 
Babuino, it being a perfect English home, centrally 
situated, and in every respect up-to-date. 


WINTER RESORTS IN SOUTHERN TYROL. 


MERAN.—The best known and world-famed health resort. Perfect 
climate, dry and sunny. All the winter sports may be indulged in. 
Splendid hotels and pensions. Theatre, concerts, races, football, &c. 
Reached by rail. 

RIV A.—On the beautiful Lake of Garda. Semi-tropical climate ; olives, 
oranges, &c., cultivated in the Fea air. Sailing, rowing and fishing. 
Beautiful excursions, Reached from Mori on the Southern Railway by 
a local line through some of the most interesting scenery. Steamers 
from Riva Desengano and to Peschiera for Milan and Venice. 

PALAST HOTEL L1IDO.—An ideal place for winter and spring. 

BOZEN-GRIES, ARCO, LEVICO, and TRENT, — Pleasant 
winter resorts. 


For particulars, address, ‘‘Travet Enrtor,” Review of Reviews, London. :: 


' The Austrian Alps. 
Landesverband fir Fremdenverkehr in Tyrol 


Address :—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 





Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 
Vorariberg and Liechtenstein. 
Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR, BREGENZ; 


LANDESVERBAND FUR FREMDENVERKEHR IN 
SALZBURG for the Salzkammergut, Isch!, Gastein. 


Or address for all, ‘‘ TRAvEL Epitror,” Review of Reviews, London. 
, 


THE above Associations, which have been officially established for the 

purpose of placing their services at the disposal of the travelling public, 
are always glad to render the best information respecting Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
Lake of Constance, Liechtenstein and the Bavarian Highlands. They advise 
as to hotels, winter and summer resorts, mineral springs, etc., and also about 
journeys, mountain excursions, guides and expenses, etc., and forward 
pamphlet, terms, etc., free. 


The following places and resorts, springs, etc., are especially recommended 
for winter :— 

INNSBRUCH. Excellent Hotels, sunshine, beauti- 
ful excursions in the neighbourhood. Skating since first days of 
November. 

THE VALSUGANA, reached from Trent by railway, with 
the renowned springs of Levico-Vetriolo and Roncegno. 

THE LAKE OF GARDA, reached by a most picturesque 
mountain railway from Mori, below Trent. 

LANDECK, on the Arlberg Railway. Mild winters, splendid 
hotel accommodation. Fine excursions. Excellent winter resort. 
ST. ANTON, on the Arlberg Railway. Winter sports of the 

highest order. Comfortable hotels. Dry cold air and sunshine. 


GOSSENSASS, on the Brenner. Excellent winter resort. 
KITZBUHEL. One of the finest places for ski-running. 


Lapt pension in modernised medizval castle. j é 
SALZBURG. Most pleasant winter resort. First-class musical 


and theatrical entertainments, sports, &c. Excellent hotels. 


WINTER RESORT IN TYROL. 
INNSBRUCK. 


7 of nearly 50,000 inhabitants. Protestant, English and Catholic 
services. English Church Chaplain in residence. British Vice-Con- 
sulate. Educational establishments of the highest order. University com- 
prising medical school of renown and most modern hospital. Facilities for 
musical education of first class. Innsbruck has a sunny and dry climate, 
the warm southern winds blowing only at rare occasions from five to six 
times during the year. The winter affords many sports in perfection. Last 
winter there were 79 days of skating, generally in sunshine. The longest 
tobogganing course (4 miles) is in the near neighbourhood. Sleighing, ski- 
running, curling, &c. 

For particulars write to the Landesverband flir Fremdenverkehr, Inns- 
bruck, or the “ Travet Epiror,” Review of Reviews, London. 


WHERE TO STAY. 
HOTEL MONTFORT, Bregenz. On the Lake of Constance. 
HOTEL GROBNER, Gossensass. On the Brenner railway. 
HOTEL SCHWANSEE, Hohenschwangan. Castle of 
Neuschwanstein. 
HOTEL TYROL, Innsbruck. Open all the year. 
HOTEL ZUR POST, Landeck. Arlberg railway. Tourists’ 


tre. 
KURHAUS LEVICO. Waters highly recommended for 
Rachitis, Scrofula, Neuralgia, etc. 
HDUKE JOHN (Johann), Meran. 








HOTEL ARC One 
of the most elegant hotels in Tyrol. : ¥ 

HOTEL MERANERHOF, Meran, First-class. Fine 
gardens. Marble vestibule. 


THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, Munich. First-class 

throughout. Finest situation. Highest patronage. 

PALAST HOTEL LIDO, Riva. On the beautiful Lake 
of Garda. First-class. Moderate charges. Best situation on the Lake. 

RONCEGNO BATHING ESTABLISHMENT, in the 
Valsugana. One hour from Trent. Summer resort of first order. Open 
May to October. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL TRENTO, Trent. One of the finest 
and best hotels in Southern Tyrol. Open all the year. Agreexble 
wintet quatters. 
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Ready in a Few Days. 


The Americanisation 
af the World. 


BEING THE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS ANNUAL, 
1902. 
Price One Shilling; by Post, 1/3. 





Starting with a survey of the extent to which the influence of 
American ideas and methods has transformed the world, it 
proceeds to forecast the probable effect which the growing 
ascendency of the United States is likely to have upon other 
nations, and especially upon the British Empire. 

Its fundamental idea is that the Nineteenth Century was the 
century of Great Britain, while the Twentieth Century is that 
of the United States; that the leadership of the English- 
speaking race has now passed into the hands of the Americans, 
whose superiority in numbers, in education, and in energy will, 
tend more and more to sweep all other English-speaking 
communities into their orbit. 

The Annual may be regarded as an outcome of our supple- 
ment, ‘‘ Wake up! John Bull,” and is published with the same 
object. 

The whole of the first edition of the Annual has been 
disposed of in advance, as a copy has been ordered to be sent 
direct to every person of conspicuous eminence in the whole 
world, challenging their attention to the bold speculations as to 
the way in which English-speaking community is likely to be 
achieved. 

Orders for the second edition will be booked by any news- 
agent, or may be sent, with a remittance of 1s. 3d., which will 
include postage, direct to 


THE MANAGER, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





PREVIOUS ANNUALS. 


1901.—‘‘ LEST WE FORGET: ’’ A Keepsake 
from the Nineteenth Century. Illustrated with 
Portraits of all the Men and Women who were conspicuous 
in the history of the last 100 years. Price 1s. ; by post, 
Is, 3d. 

1900.—THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


ON THE EVE OF THE PARLIAMENT OF 
PEACE. Copiously Illustrated. Price 1s. 3d. post free. 


1899.—‘‘ MR. CARNEGIE'S CONUNDRUM: 
Forty Millions: What Shall I Do With It?” 
Price 1s. 3¢., post free. 





Horace Marshall & Son's List 





NEW BOOK BY THE REV. HUCH PRICE HUCHES, M.A. 
THE MORNING LANDS OF 


HISTORY: The Story of a Tour to Greece, Palestine, 
and Egypt. By Rev. HuGH Price HuGuHEs, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated, with Photographs taken on the Tour, 
and Coloured Map showing Route. Bound in Specially 
Designed Cover. Now ready. Price 6s. 


The Christian World : “ A guide book to make such a holiday intelli- 
gently delightful, and a tempting advertisement of the joys of Eastern 
travel. Mr. Hughes is, of course, incapable of dulness. His narrative 

has an alluring swing and ‘ go’ which makes its perusal exhilarating.” 


——<—— — 
New Volumes in the the *‘ Present Day Preachers ” Series 
[ust published. 
Cloth, gilt top, with Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 
38. 6d. each. 


THE TRINITY. 


By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D., 3s. 6d. 


Dr. W. Ropertson Nicott in The British Weekly: “The volume is 
full of sweetness and light, of grace and truth.” 


THE SOUL’S ASCENT. By Rev. 


F. B. MEYER, B.A. 3s. 6¢. A connected series of 
Mission Addresses. 


The Dundee Advertiser: “Those who are engaged in mission work 
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FOR ALL THOSE WHO LOVE THEIR FELLOW-MEN. 
A SUPPLEMENT FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 


—_+——_ 


I.—DR. BARNARDO’S CHILDREN. 


T was the blackest fog that ever settled upon London 
for twenty-five years when I went down to Stepney 
to see the Father of Nobody’s Children. Stepney is 

not exactly a’ Paradise,’ even when the sun is shining, 
but when I threaded my way through the crowded streets, 
along pavements slippery with slimy grime, it seemed to 
me, to use one of Carlyle’s vigorous metaphors, that I 
was plodding along through a naphtha-lighted city of Dis. 
Every now. and then the way. was. blocked; vans, 
omnibuses, and vehicles of all descriptions came to a 
dead stop, rendering the thoroughfare impassable, the 
drivers being but dimly visible through the murky air. 
Everything was raw and cold, damp and miserable. At 
last I found myself at the headquarters of the great 





philanthropic establishment which owes its existence to 
the energy, faith, and self-sacrificing devotion of Dr. 
Barnardo., As I found myself in that hive of industry, 
full of light and warmth and geniality, and felt my hand 
grasped with a warm welcome, I remembered the fog 
no more, and rejoiced and was exceeding glad. ~ In 
presence of this remarkable man, I thanked God and 
took courage. For the last year or two in England 
we have been living, as it were, -in a perpetual fog that 
obscured the air. Things had gone so sadly wrong in 
the political world that it renewed one’s confidence 
in one’s country and countrymen to find that the land 
still produced such men as the Father of Nobody’s 
Children. 





Dr. Barnardo in the Board Room at Headquarters. 
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It is five years since I wrote a sketch of Dr. Barnardo in 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, a sketch in which some of my 
readers may remember I developed the idea of believing 
prayer being a ringing-up of the central celestial telephone, 
by which the person who prays is switched on by some 
invisible agency to those who have means whereby his 
need can be met. It is good to know that this kind of 
mystic telephone continues its function with unabated 
efficiency. The Father of Nobody’s Children sees his 
work grow year by year. Six years ago he had nearly 
5,000 children in his family. To-day he has nearly 6,000, 
Of these, about 2,300 are boarded out. The others are 
actually in residence, and the annual revenue has prac- 
tically remained stationary. From 1895 to 1900 there 
has only been an increase of about £6,000 a year. It was 
£142,000 in 1895, it was £148,000 in 1900. In the last two 
years Dr. Barnardo has received 5,890 boys and girls into 
his institutions, more than twice the number of free ad- 
missions which have been made into all the other 
institutions of the kind in the kingdom. The one thing 
that seems most urgent to be done is to increase the 
number of subscribers to that central telephone with 
which Dr. Barnardo is able to get himself into con- 
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increasingly profitable within these later years has been 
the Young Helpers’ League. This organisation is 
spread throughout the whole country. There were 
713 “ Habitations” and 270 “ Lodges” in existence at 
the end of 1900, with a total membership of 25,000, 
who raised in 1900 no less a sum than £12,700—on an 
average about Ios. a head. 


The Self-Denial Week scheme has been less fortunate. 


It is interesting, however, as indicating the extent to 
which the whole success of the work of the institution. 
depends upon the character of the man and his personal 
influence, that the offerings of Self-Denial Week in 1900 
fell to one-quarter of what they had been in the previous 
year, and one-fifth of what they had been the year before. 
Self-Denial Week raised £4,250 in 1898, £3,270 in 1899, 
and only £813 in 1900. The explanation of this 
extremely disappointing result was that owing to the 
Director’s absence in Canada, the usual systematic 
attempt to engage the friends of our orphan waifs in 
this personal self-sacrifice on their behalf does not 
appear to have been made early enough or with sufficient 
notice. On the other hand, the personal affection which 
Dr. Barnardo succeeds in eliciting wherever he goes has 





Once Homeless; now Happy. 


nection. At present the number seems to be slightly 
falling off, which may possibly be due to the war. 

In 1898 it seemed as if the number of donations 
received was about to touch the 100,000 limit. It 
climbed up to 99,007, but in 1899 it fell to 94,530; 
in 1900 it had dropped again to 90,675. I am, how- 
ever, glad to know that although the number of 
individual subscribers had thus dropped by nearly 
10 per cent., the total amount of their subscriptions had 
risen. The average value of each donation. had been 
29s. Id., while it was 32s. 9d. in 1900. Of the 90,000 
gifts received in 1900, 64,000 were under £1, and 20,000 
ranged between £1 and £5. There were then 28 dona- 
tions of £500 or over, and between’ £5 and £500 there 
were 5,600. Legacies fluctuate considerably in value, 
although the number has steadily risen. In 1892, 85 
legacies brought in £23,720, and in 1900 115 legacies 
resulted only in £17,360. The smallest legacy received 
was 5s., in 1896; the largest was £9,000, in 1892. The 
average varies from £139 to £279. 

Of late years Dr. Barnardo has received valuable 
financial support from the institution of the Waif Satur- 
day street-collection.._In.1894, when it began, it only 
realised £203 ; but in 1900 it had risen, to the sum of. 
49,104. Another financial adjunct which has become 


been utilised as a financial resource. The desire to 
celebrate his birthday by sending presents to his Homes 
was first systematised in 1898. The first year yielded 
nearly £2,000 ; the second year it rose to £3,000, and in 
1900 15,000 gifts came in at an average value of 5s. each, 
realising £3,864, while this year the total sum grew to 
£5,995. 

Asa net result of all these methods of collecting money, 
Dr. Barnardo can point to the extraordinary fact that in 
thirty-five years he has succeeded in raising no less than 
two and a-half millions sterling. With this sum, which 
is almost equal to a fortnight’s expenditure on the war 
in South Africa, he has rescued, trained, and placed out 
in life no fewer than 44,000 children. 


The whole of this vast sum of money which has been 
entrusted to Dr. Barnardo for administration is rigorously 
accounted for to the last penny. The accounts of the 
Homes are subject first of all to a running weekly audit ; 
furthermore, a regularly audited statement of accounts is 
presented to the Council at each monthly session. Then 
there is a ‘system of double annual audit “by two 
firms of accountants, and Dr. Barnardo, although the 
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touches the money. By an admirable system perfected 
by the experience of thirty years, the money passes 
automatically into the bank, and is drawn out by the 
Council without Dr. Barnardo having any personal 
direct contact either with the money that comes in or the 
money that goes out. This system he devised years ago 
to free himself from the embarrassment always consequent 
upon handling other people’s money. Notwithstanding 
this, there are plenty of lewd fellows of the baser sort, 
some of them even being ministers of religion, who 
continue blithely to bear false witness against their 
neighbour by asserting, with reckless disregard of all 
considerations, save a desire to injure a great national 
institution, that Dr. Barnardo keeps no accounts, and 
that all the money he receives he uses to feather his own 
nest. Fortunately, these lies can promptly be nailed to 
the counter without doing damage, excepting that which 
they inflict. upon those who try to pass such falsehoods 
into general circulation. 

It is all very wonderful, but I am very far from being 
satisfied. The work is increasing ; the revenue is sta- 
tionary. That is wrong. There are 41,000,000 of people 
in this country. The beneficent operations of Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes extend far and wide, and are every 
year attaining wider range; but the subscribers to the 
central telephone accessible to Dr. Barnardo by prayer 
or other appeals remain obstinately below the 100,000 
figure. This is not as it should be. Why should the 
whole burden of maintaining Nobody’s Children fall upon 
90,000 persons, of whom 25,000 are members of the 
Young Helpers’ League ? Surely a vigorous effort ought 
to be made to start the Homes in the twentieth century 
with a permanent income of £200,000 a year! Dr. 
Barnardo’s magnificent enterprise is in debt and really 
needs the extra £50,000 a year. At this moment the 
banking account is more heavily overdrawn than has 
been the case for some years. If every existing sub- 
scriber were to add one-third to his subscription this 
would raise the money at once; but it would be very 
much better if every three subscribers could secure a 
fourth, so that the burden of support, instead of being 
borne by 90,000 shoulders, could fall upon the 120,000. 
The worst of all these appeals is that they usually fall 
upon the ears of those who are subscribing already. 
The millions of the unsubscribing classes, which inciude, 
I am sorry to say, many of the wealthiest members of 
the community, turn away from the printed page that 
reminds them of their duty to their fellows. 

One of the favourite ideas of Mr. Rhodes is that of a 
mission to millionaires for the purpose of rousing them to 
a sense of their responsibilities as stewards of the money 
which, in his opinion, they should regard as a trust and 
not as a possession. I wonder whether the same idea 
could be carried out in West-end drawing-rooms, and 
round the dining-tables of Dives. If during the next 
London season it became fashionable for hostesses 
to curtail the tediously long menu of the ordinary 
dinner, and devote the cost of the omitted dish to the 
support of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the health of the 
West-end would be improved, and all the financial 
difficulties of Stepney Causeway would disappear as by 
the flourish of an enchanter’s wand. We think a great 
deal of the financial achievement represented by the 
collection of £148,000 a year, but when you reduce it to 
its elements, what does it come to? Given 100,000 sub- 
scribers all over the country, it amounts almost to one 
penny a day from each. The cost of a cigar a day on 
the part of a similar number of cigar smokers, of whom 
there are many more than 100,000 in the country, would 
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raise a much greater income than that which Dr. Bar- 
nardo finds necessary to clothe, feed, educate, and lodge 
his ehormous family. 

The only difficulty is organisation, but that is a very 
great difficulty. To gather up that daily penny is the 
problem which has never yet been satisfactorily solved. 
One of the most ingenious methods for daily reminder of 
the need of that penny is the tin collecting bottle, 
labelled “‘ Not Poison,” which Dr. Barnardo issues to all 
who are willing to display it in their own homes or offices 
for the purpose of attracting the daily penny. When we 
visit Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, or when we read an account 
of the work which he is doing, we make up our mind to 
subscribe, but the cheque is not filled out at that moment, 
and possibly our funds are low, and before we absolutely 
get the machinery of subscription set going, the impres- 
sion fades, other claims come, and we spend upon our 
own amusement the money which might have been the 
salvation of some miserable little waif, who will gravitate 
through misery into vice and crime because we did not 
give immediate effect to our good resolutions. What is 
wanted is motive power within ourselves that would drive 
us to subscribe without the perpetual need of appeals, 
circulars and advertisements. 

What was it drove Dr. Barnardo to undertake this 
national work which has been so marvellously blessed ? 
When he was quite a young man, beginning life as a 
medical student in the East of London, a ten years’ old 
child, homeless and ragged, led him to one of the hiding- 
places in which waifs and strays in those days were 
accustomed to find shelter. He says :— 

“There, exposed upon the dome-shaped roof, with 
their heads upon the higher part and their feet almost in 
the gutter, but in a great variety of postures—some coiled 
up, as one may have seen dogs before a fire, some 
huddled two or three together, others more apart—lay 
eleven boys out on the open roof. No covering of any 
kind was upon them. The rags that most of them wore 
were mere apologies for clothes, apparently quite as bad 
as, if not even worse than, my guide’s. One big fellow 
who lay there seemed to be about eighteen years old ; 
but the ages of the remainder varied, I should say, from 
nine to fourteen. Just then the moon shone clearly out. 
It was a bitterly cold, dry night ; and as the pale light of 
the moon fell upon the upturned faces of those poor boys, 
and as I, standing there, realised, for one awful moment, 
the terrible fact that they were all absolutely homeless 
and destitute, and were, perhaps, but samples of numbers 
of others, it seemed as though the hand of God Himself 
had suddenly pulled aside the curtain which concealed 
from my view the untold miseries of forlorn child-life upon 
the streets of London. Add to this that a passionate 
sense of the unfairness of things flooded my heart and 
mind as I stood that night upon the roof-top. Why 
should these eleven have nothing, and I and countless 
others have all we needed? It all seemed so unfair, so 
wrong ; the problem was so mixed! I was fairly dazed 
at the thought of it, and only found relief when I gave up 
trying to solve it, and came to the conclusion that I must 
do just the one duty that lay so manifestly at my door— 
save this one poor lad, whatever might result from it ! 

“That night of discovery determined my subsequent 
career. Often since, amid scenes of comfort, have I seen 
upturned before me the piteous faces of those eleven 
outcast boys! I have beheld their awful misery and 
destitution, heard their mute appeal for assistance, and 
afresh have registered again in my own heart the resolve 
that I would, by God’s help, devote my future life to their 
rescue and training.” 
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What we need, we of the forty millions who are doing 
nothing for Dr, Barnardo, is to have the same kind of 
vision that haunted and drove Dr. Barnardo as with the 
whips of unseen furies to return to his work whenever 
his heart grew faint or his resolution wavered. Could we 
only by some power of hypnotic suggestion call up as in 
a vision eleven haggard faces, showing wan through the 
grime in the light of the wintry moon, we should find no 
difficulty in remembering to subscribe our penny a day 
to the collecting box! But by what magic of psychic 
power can we hope to effect that miracle? It is the 
vision of a palpable hell which ever drives men onward 
to better things ; but although hell welters at our doors, 
we avert our eyes and close our ears to the wail of the 
damned. Dr. Barnardo heard their cries and saw their 
misery, and for him life had henceforward no option. 
He was chained to his work as the galley-slave to his 
oar, nor did he fail to receive ample token that he had 
found his vocation. 

Yet even with the haunting memory of these eleven 
faces, he might not have found a way into his life’s work 
had it not been for what appeared at the time to be an 
almost accidental coincidence. A lack of speakers at a 
missionary convention in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
led the chairman, Dr. Thain Davidson, suddenly at a 
late hour of the evening to call upon the young medical 
student to take the place of one of the absent speakers. 
Describing this incident, Dr. Barnardo says that he 
never felt so unhappy in his life. He had never addressed 
a public meeting before, and he flatly refused. The 
: chairman, however, undeterred by his refusal, announced 

him to the audience, saying that “ So-and-so cannot. be 
here, but we have a young medical student living in the 
East of London who will soon be going to China, and 
he will tell us something of his ragged school work.” 
The audience applauded, and Barnardo, almost dazed, 
. struggled to his feet. He was so bewildered that he 
, began to speak with his eyes shut, in order to enable him 
to concentrate his mind upon the subject and to forget 
where he was. 

He began to speak with stammering lips about the 
scenes which he had witnessed in the East End. Being 
full of his subject, he very soon forgot himself and his 
audience, and when he sat down he found to his immense 
surprise that he had profoundly touched the sympathy 
of his hearers. Their long-continued applause made him 
aware of the intense latent sympathy which was capable 
of being moved by a plain narrative of facts, Before he 
left the meeting, he received a much more touching 
confirmation of this truth. When he stepped down from 
the platform a servant-girl came up. She had a good, 
simple face, and her eyes were filled with sympathy. 
She said: “I came here to help the missionaries. I 
have been praying for them for years, I am only a 
servant ; I cannot give much, but I have saved all my 
farthings for them ; but, sir, when I heard you, I thought 
that we had the heathen not only abroad but here at our 
very doors, and I wondered if you would let me give this 
which I had brought for the heathen to your poor 
children.” So saying, she pressed into his hand a small 
paper parcel of money. Dr. Barnardo felt exceedingly 
embarrassed. He flushed hot and red, and thanked her 
awkwardly, not knowing whether it was not his duty to 
have refused the unsolicited gift. She left him, and they 
never met again. When he got home he opened the 
parcel, and found it contained twenty-séven farthings. 
That sixpence three-farthings was the first money he ever 
received from the public. It was the germ from which 
sprang the thirty-five years’ contributions amounting in 
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sum total to £2,500,000. When he counted the farthings, 
and realised what they meant, he was deeply touched. 
He did not like to use the money, but, he says, “ It 
presently came home to me that I had been asking God 
for guidance and help, and that this was His way of giving 
both.” It was as if an oracle had spoken to him, not in 
the thunder of Sinai, but in the still small voice of the 
servant’s mite. 

So Dr. Barnardo reverently wrapped the coins up in a 
paper, and laid them away in a secret drawer. “I have 
no doubt,” says the Doctor, “that this was God’s way of 
showing that He could by a humble and unexpected in- 
strument supply all that would be needed for the work 
which He gave me to do for them.” 

Some report of his speech on that occasion, which 
appeared in the papers, led to his being invited to dine 
with Lord Shaftesbury. After dinner, he was asked 
whether it was 
really true that 
numbers of 
homeless chil- 
dren were 
sleeping out of 
doors that very 
night. He as- 
serted that it 
was, and being 
challenged, 
boldly offered 
to take the 
whole __ party 
and let them 
see the chil- 
dren with their 
own eyes. 
Lord Shaftes- 
bury and the 
other guests 
promptly 
quitted the 
We'st - end 
dining - room 
and followed 
Dr. Barnardo 
to the haunts 
where No- 
body’s = Chil- 
dren slept. 
After a mo- 
ment of dis- 
mayed sus- 
pense, the children were discovered in sufficient numbers 
to satisfy Lord Shaftesbury and his friends that there had 
been no exaggeration, and the work of reclaiming the 
waifs was at once set on foot. 

Nor has Dr. Barnardo ever looked behind him 
since. 

It may be said that this was a long time ago, and that 
children no longér sleep in kennels, in barrels, and on 
the tops of outhouses in the London of to-day. That 
they do not is true, but the reason why they do 
not is that during all these years Dr. Barnardo has 
never intermitted his ceaseless quest for the homeless 
waif. If Dr. Barnardo’s Homes and the agencies 
which he has established for looking after Nobody’s 
Children were blotted out of existence, probably six 
months would not pass before the streets of London 
would swarm with homeless, deserted, friendless waifs 
and strays. 
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From Birmingham (43): a Victim of 
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Few people have any idea of the ceaseless vigilance 
which is necessary in order to keep Nobody’s Children off 
the streets, It might be imagined that it was enough to 
open the Home for Waifs in Stepney for all the homeless 
little ones to go thither, as it were, by the force of gra- 
vitation. So far from this being the case, it is found 
necessary tO maintain an expert staff, who may be 
described as child-hunters. Dr. Barnardo has not only 
the Home in Stepney, but he has institutions known as 
the “ Ever-Open Door” in eleven towns—namely, Bath, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Brighton, Bristol, Cardiff, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Plymouth, and Portsmouth. But 
even with all these institutions, thousands of waifs and 
strays would still be wandering. about town and country 
were it not for Barnardo’s human wolf-hounds, who are 
perpetually on the prowl seeking, not whom they may 
devour, but whom they may rescue and maintain. He 
keeps eleven officers in London and eleven others in the 
provinces, who are continually on the look-out for home- 
less children. They spend their time in visiting common 
lodging-houses, tramp-kitchens, casual wards, and all 
other places where the homeless congregate. Ina single 
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When grace was said at breakfast-time, the children 
stared in blank amazement. 

“ Surely,” said Dr. Barnardo, “ you sometimes say your 
prayers, don’t you ?” 

To his astonishment the elder girl replied : 

“ Yes, sir, we says ’em.” 

“When you say your prayers,” he asked “ what do you 
say?” 

As though at a regimental word of command the two 
children slipped up to their sister’s side. All three stood 
mofionless for a moment, with hands clasped in front 
<a eyes turned up, so that only the whites could be 
seen, and then in most lugubrious voices they whined out 
in unison the following doggerel :— 

** Honko ponko, tox wox, 
Rusty keys and no locks ; 
Rags and bones, dry your eye, 
I’lL punch your head if I see you cry !” 

Thereupon the children turned their eyes down again, 
unclasped their hands, and looked at Dr. Barnardo with 
perfect seriousness, as though they had done a clever 
thing. He afterwards learned it was a favourite per- 


Some of Nobody’s Children. 


year as many as 8,000 children will be brought to the 
Homes. Of these not more than 33000 are admitted as 
inmates. The others are dealt with according to their 
needs. For instance, in 1990, in the eleven pro- 
vincial branches 2,652 applications were made for 
assistance. Five hundred and thirty-two were ad- 
mitted as permanent residents of the Homes, 935 
were sent to local situations, restored to friends, 
temporarily assisted, or otherwise relieved. The state 
of many of these children is quite as deplorable as it 
was when first young Barnardo felt himself called to 
the work. 

In the Christmas number of the British Monthly Dr. 
Barnardo tells the story of his experience with the three 
girl children of a woman tramp who in 1896 sought a new 
shelter in one of the “ open-all-night” lodging-houses in 
the East End. They were in a state of horrible and 
yerminous wretchedness. ‘The eldest of the children was 
eleven. They all said they had never had a bath in 
their lives until they entered Dr. Barnardo’s lodging- 
house. Not one of the children knew a single letter of 
the alphabet, nor had any of them ever attended any 
place of worship. They were as absolutely without know- 
ledge of God as any heathen in the wilds of Timbuctoo. 


formance through which their mother had taught them 
to go. They usually said their “honko ponko” prayer 
in country public-houses, after which a collection was 
taken, and promptly spent by the mother in drink. There 
are probably many such children still wandering about, 
evading all the efforts of Dr. Barnardo and his pack of 
twenty-two trained hunters. But imagination recoils 
from attempting to picture how many there would be if it 
were not for Dr. Barnardo and all his staff, now number- 
ing one thousand persons, regularly employed, and who 
are voluntary helpers. 

But it may be said, if Dr. Barnardo ceased to exist, 
are there not plenty of other institutions in connection 
with the Church of England and other religious bodies ? 
The answer to this is that Dr. Barnardo provides for 
more children than all the other institutions of the kind in 
the kingdom put together. Since he began operations his 
splendid achievements have roused the Church of 
England to attempt something in the denominational 
line. The Wesleyans have their own excellent Homes 
under Dr. Stephenson at Bow and elsewhere. The 
3aptists have their well-known Spurgeon Homes for a 
somewhat better class. The Roman Catholics are 
attempting to provide for their own children, while the 
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Jews set an example to all bodies by 
the exceeding excellence of the manner 
in which they provide for their own 
outcasts. 

Another thing which differentiates 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes from almost 
any other institutions of the kind is 
the interest that he takes in all sorts. 
Too often charitable institutions close 
their doors against children who are 
either hopelessly crippled, diseased, 
or dying. Dr. Barnardo opens wide 
his doors to all those afflicted ones. 
He argues, and argues rightly, that if 
a homeless waif in good health re- 
quires to be taken in and looked after, 
how much more necessary is it to 
mother a little child who is crippled 
from birth, or who is suffering from 
some painful or loathsome disease. 
Hence it is necessary for Dr. Barnardo not merely to 
provide Homes. He has also had to create a Children’s 
Hospital at Stepney containing eighty-four beds, and a 
beautiful Palace of Pain it is ; whilst at Ilford, Hawk- 
hurst and elsewhere there are smaller infirmaries. I 
went over the hospital that foggy day, passing from 
ward to ward, finding in every room little sufferers 
undergoing treatment, both medical and surgical, and 
as carefully looked after as if they were the children of 
well-to-do parents. There were little ones whose con- 
torted limbs were being straightened, some sufferers from 
painful skin diseases, others who had undergone opera- 
tions, and in ward after ward and bed after bed there 


In the Baby’s Hospital. 


lay helpless little unfortunates who were 
being nursed back, where possible, into 
health and strength, or, when that was 
impossible, being provided with every- 
thing that would smooth their brief, 
painful pilgrimage to an early grave. 
Considering the flood-tide of traffic 
which roars incessantly through the 
streets of London—which are the play- 
grounds of the children of the poor— 
it is perhaps not surprising that there 
should be so many of the halt and the 
maimed. Dr. Barnardo has shown 
great resources and ingenuity in pro- 
viding for their employment. One 
legless boy was diligently working a 
sewing machine in the tailor’s shop, 
and Dr. Barnardo told me that another 
child whose thighs had been ampu- 
tated was one of the best swimmers 
in the Home. Life is hard enough for the little ones 
even when they have all their limbs and suffer from no 
congenital defect. How much harder it is for those who 
have not their full complement of limbs, who are hunch- 
backed or otherwise deformed, no one can imagine 
save those who have lived the life and borne that 
heavy cross. Homes for little cripples and incurable 
children have been established in Bradford, Birkdale, 
at Babies’ Castle in Kent, and at Tunbridge Wells. The 
last-named will shortly be opened. Most of these Homes 
are due to the efforts of the Young Helpers’ League. 
The members of the Young Helpers’ League are 
grouped locally into Habitations, and each Habitation, 
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when large enough, is subdivided into Lodges. At the 
present time there are 775 Habitations and 545 Lodges 
of the Young Helpers’ League actually at work, with a 
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the work of Dr. Barnardo. 
at present in existence maintain 298 cots. Each cot 
costs on an average £30 to equip and to maintain for one 


The Young Helpers’ Leagues 


membership of about 25,300 Companions. Hanging year, and the centre which supports the cot is kept 
upon the walls at the headquarters, Stepney, regularly informed concerning the action of its cot, 
is a map of England showing by little flags 4 mo sO that the kindly ties of love and service bind 


each centre where these Young Helpers 
are at work. It is a good sight for sore 
eyes to see that map, showing how the 
good work has penetrated into nearly y 
every county in England and Wales. 
There are not so many in Scot- 
land, but each little flag in England 
represents a living organism which 

has attracted to itself those boys 
and girls who are taught from 
early years to care for the wel- 
fare of their suffering fellows. 
I reproduce here on this page 
a map in which the centres 
are shown by dots. If 
any of my readers live in 

the undotted districts, I 
hope they will lose no time 
in communicating with Dr. 

Barnardo and _ getting 
from him the necessary 
suggestions for the 
formation of a_ local 
lodge of Young 

Helpers. 

The experience of 
those who are work- 
ing this vast and 
beneficent system 
for the salvation 
of the utterly 
destitute shows 
that the need 
for such 
agencies is 
bynomeans 
confined to 
the great 
centres 
of popu- 
lation. 





Many of the most terrible stories of hopeless desti- 
tution and destruction of child life reach Dr. Barnardo 
from the rural districts of England. He will not be 
content, and we ought not to be content, until the whole 
of the map of our country is dotted over with these helpful 
centres, where boys and girls are taught to give from 
their scanty means and to help with their kindly thoughts 



















































E together those who give and those who receive. 
One of the most useful agencies in connection 
with Dr. Barnardo’s Homes is the systematised 
emigration of lads and lasses from the over- 
crowded cities of the old country to the vast 
and fertile colonial fields. Last year over 
1,000 boys and girls were sent out, 
chiefly to Canada, where there is 
ample demand for the trained youth 
of both sexes. No one is sent out 
who has not undergone years of 
careful supervision and educa- 
tion and for whom continued 
oversight is not supplied 
until they are able to care 
for themselves ; and as 
the result of all this 
care and attention it 
stands on official 
record that of 
those sent to 
Canada _ only 
two per cent. 
havein any 
way been 
failures. 


Dr. Barnardo has, so to speak, built 
a bridge across the Atlantic, over which 
now 12,600 boys and girls have been enabled to pass 
from the land where they were not wanted to a con- 
tinent where their willing hands found immediate and 
remunerative employment. 

I have referred to the industrial training which these 
children receive. A visit to Stepney Causeway (which 
is only one of the many similar institutions) will convince 
the most careless observer of the pains that are taken to 
equip the rescued city Arab for playing his part as a self- 
supporting, wealth-producing citizen. It is a veritable 
hive of industry. The clanging of the hammers in the 
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deal with the great problem. 


It deserves to be remembered to his honour that long 


before our local authorities woke 
up to the hideousness of the huge 
barrack schools, he insisted upon 
the absolute necessity of separating 
the children into. manageable units, 
and placing them in small numbers, 
in separate rooms, under the care 
of motherly matrons. He has at 
the present moment about 1,000 
children in Cottage Homes in the 
Children’s City which he has 
founded near Ilford, while more 
than 2,000 are boarded out in 
rural districts under the constant 
and skilful oversight of competent 
and trained women inspectors. At 
the same time, while he has led the 
way and afforded practical object- 
lessons to local authorities as to 
how they should deal with their 
children, he has never come |to 
logger-heads with any of them. 
He works his Homes on terms of 
cordial co-operation with the Local 
Government Boards and with the 
Boards of Guardians throughout 
the country. He has triumphantly 
surmounted the religious difficulty 
—not by the process of eliminating 
religion, for not even a convent 
could be more permeated by 
religious influences—but he has 
succeeded, I am glad to say, in 
establishing a modus vivendi which 
avoids all needless friction with the 
Roman Catholics, while his _re- 
lations with the Jews are, as they 
have always been, of the most 
kindly and helpful description. 

It is not without reason that Dr. 
Barnardo boasts with thankful heart 
that nowhere else, and never before 


in the history of the world, has the 
sun shone upon so large a family © 


of waif children as that under 
his own control. At the present 
moment 5,450 children are actually 
fed, lodged and clothed from day 
to day in his institutions, and 


smithy sounds like martial music for the industrial army 
under Dr. Barnardo’s command. Tailoring, carpenter- 
ing, tin-smithing, printing, mat-making, baking, and 
half a dozen other different branches 
are here carried on. Dr. Barnardo finds no diffi- 
culty in placing out the lads to whom he has taught 
a trade. Here is technical education of the best 
sort ; but while their hands are being trained to fight in 
the battle of life, the constant prayerful religious training 
of the pupils never ceases. The principles upon which 
Dr. Barnardo has administered his institution are being 
more and more recognised by all similar associations, and 
by all State Committees, as the right way in which to 


of industry 
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every twenty-four, hours eight or nine new-comers are 
added to this mighty family. 
five years of its existence, not only has he rescued and 
trained 44,300 waifs, but in no single instance has he 
sent away any really destitute homeless boy or girl who 
has applied for admittance. It is true that the applica- 
tions are always twice or thrice as many as the admis- 
sions ; but many of the applicants can be dealt with by 
other means, and many again do not come within the 
category of those who are utterly homeless and destitute. 
For it is only those who are absolutely alone and home- 
less in the world, without father or mother, friend o1 
guardian, who have the chartered right to enter the 


For during the thirty- 


family of the Father of Nobody’s Children. 




















A Novel Collecting Box. 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are now incorporated unde: 


a charter which rejoices in the 
phenomenally cumbrous title of 
the National Incorporated’ Asso- 
ciation for the Reclamation of 
Destitute Waif Children, but. 
the shorter name in_ general 
use is the National Waifs’ 
Association. Lord Brassey is its 
president, and the Queen is 
patroness of the Young Helpers” 
League. 

Such is a brief and hurried 
survey of some of the manifold 
philanthropic activities of a great 
national institution. I have de- 
scribed what’ Dr. Barnardo has 
done and is doing. ‘The question 
for each of us to ask ourselves is, 
what are we doing? We are our 
brother’s keeper. These homeless 
little waifs are as much our 
children as they are those of Dr 
Barnardo. Yet how many are 
there of us who spare them a 
thought or throw them a penny ! 
As I have mentioned, the whole 
burden of maintaining this splendid 
apparatus for the doing of Christ’s 
work among the children is borne 
by less than 100,000 of the 
40,000,000 of people who live in 
these islands. ‘“ Brethren, these 
things ought not so to be.” If 
any reader who has followed me 
through this story of Dr. Barnardo’s 
trials and triumphs feels .that he 
would like to be added to the 
100,000 who enable Dr. Barnardo 
to carry out his work, let him not 
put it oif until another day, but at 
once enrol himself among those 
whose subscriptions and _ co- 
operation will enable Dr. 
Barnardo to raise the annua) 
income to the necessary 
£200,000 per year. Letters ad- 
dressed to 18, Stepney Causeway 
will, I know, obtain a prompt 
acknowledgment. 
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Il—THE ANGELS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


ee 


“Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones, for I say unto you that in heaven their ‘angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 
“ For the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which was lost. 


which there has been much ingenious disquisition 

and a good deal of heated controversy. Whatever 
may have been its original meaning, there is no doubt as 
to its present application. It would be difficult to frame 
in’more succinct phrase the net effect which the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has had upon 
the minds of the English masses than in the familiar 
words which I have just quoted. Before 1889 the brutal 
father, the drunk- 
en mother, or the 


gee is one of the many texts in the Gospels upon 


Christian England of ours there must have been numbers 
who, if they had ever heard Our Lord’s saying, must 
have come to the conclusion that the Angels of the Little 
Ones had gone to sleep. 

But in 1889 they woke up, and they have never slept 
since. In the dull, confused mind of the folk who fuddle 
away their brains and neglect their homes, it is probable 
there is often no idea of the Day of Judgment more 
exalted than that of an assize court. The conception of 

God in His 


heaven, calling to 








callous - hearte¢, 
calculating baby- 
farmer failed alto- 
gether to realise 
the truth of the 
Divine saying. 
Nothing seemed 
to them more 
obvious than that 
it was perfectly 
safe to “ despise 
these little ones” 
entrusted to their 
care. Heaven was 
high ; the law was 
far off. The little 
child whose death 
meant gain, and 
whose training, 
feeding, and edu- 
cation meant a 
daily-renewed 
care, and a new 
demand upon a 
fund all too 
scanty for the 
needs of life, had 
no friends. 

In the bitter, 
cruel days of the 
feudal barons, 
and of the civil 
war which devas- 
tated England in 
the reign of King 
Stephen, the old 
English chroni- 
cler records that 
in the extremity 
of their despair 
the common peo- 
ple came to the 
conclusion * that 
God and His 
Saints were dead. 
Among the people 
who starved, 





account earthly 
mortals for the 
deeds done in 
the body, is to 
them a far away 
mystic vision, its 
only real working 
counterpart exist- 
ing in the court 
of the magistrate, 
and that more 
dread tribunal in 
which a red-robed 
judge in awful 
majesty deals out 
sentences of life 
or death. Hence, 
to make the warn- 
ing of the Gospel} 
a vivid fact to 
their dull under- 
standing, it was 
necessary to insti- 
tute the National 
Society for the 
Prevention of 
Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, which was 
founded in May 
1889, and which 
secured in August 
1889 from the 
Imperial Parlia- 
ment a statutory 
right to avenge 
these _ suffering 
little ones. 
Erudite com- 
mentators may 
differ as to who 
and what may be 
the Angels of the 
Little Ones who 
constantly behold 
the face of their 
Father in heaven; 
but there is no 
= 4 doubt whateveras 
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Ones in the United Kingdom in this year of grace Igol. 
They are the inspectors and officials of the N.S.P.C.C.,who 
flit to and.fro throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, with keen eyes searching for those who ill-treat 
the little: ones, and who, having discovered such a 
crime, failing in their demand for its cessation, swiftly 
bear the criminal to the bar of judgment. All day 
and every day, when we are intent solely upon our 
worldly gains or our domestic comfort, and thinking little 
of these little ones left to suffer and die in verminous 
slums by brutal parents, these Angels of the Little Ones 
ply their ceaseless quest, or stand with accusing eyes 
testifying before police magistrate or assize judge to the 
crimes which are done in modern England. And now, 
as in the days of the Evangelist, the explanation is the 
same—* for the Son of Man came to seek and to save 
that which is lost.” : 

It may come with a certain shock to many even of the 
excellent inspectors themselves to have thus revealed 
to them the angelic mission on which they are employed. 
In the course of ages we have conventionalised the 
angels until they have become a kind of scenic decora- 
tion. These birds of heaven, with graceful wing and 
tuneful voice, figure in the paintings of our artists. 
Church decorators make good use of them, but for 
practical purposes we have sublimated our angel into a 
very futile and decorative appendage. Far other was the 
conception of the angel in the Scriptures, from which 
alone we profess to derive our knowledge of such beings. 
The angel of the Old Testament and of the New was no 
mere shadowy and impalpable ghost, plumed and winged. 
The angels of the Old Testament were stalwart and even 
terrible beings, who, when they meant business, got 
there, in American phrase, every time. 

The protective mission of the angel was one of his 
most conspicuous attributes. The phrase of the Psalmist 
that the “ Angel of the Lord encompasseth round about 
them that fear Him, and delivereth them” is one of the 
texts which show that the inspired writers were very 
much of the opinion of Colonel Hay, whose ballad of 
“Little Breeches” is sometimes quoted with a certain 
shudder at its profanity. Little Breeches, as everybody 
knows, was a small urchin who was overtaken by a 
blizzard on the prairie, and would infallibly have perished 
if he had not been conveyed from the open field to a 
distant flock of sheep, where in the morning he was 
found safe and warm, sheltered from the snow by the 
fleeces of the flock. 


How did he get thar? Angels. 
He could never have walked in that storm, 
They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was safe and warm. 
And I think that saving a little child, 
And fotching him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around The Throne, 


There is precious little “loafing round a throne” on 
the part of the Angels of the N.S.P.C.C. They are on the 
war-path continually. Although ministers of mercy, 
they are also ministers of vengeance, and when’ their 
heavy-footed tread is heard in slum or alley, or, as some- 
times happens more frequently than people imagine, on 
gravelled path or carpeted hall, the evil-doer shudders at 
their approach, feeling that his hour has come, for 

He hears. amid the spirit’s hush 
The swooping pinions’ dreadful rush 
That brings the vengeance and the doom. 


THE REVIEW 
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Pretty smart vengeance too, as may be gathered from 
a report of the Society’s work in the Chi/d’s Guardian 
of November. During the month of September the 
punishments inflicted upon evil-doers for ill-treatment of 
little children ‘in the United Kingdom and _ Ireland 
amounted to 61 years, 6 months, and 18 days’ imprison- 
ment, the prosecutions being initiated by the Society, 
This punishment was distributed: among 275 culprits. 
Since. 1884 no fewer than 350,000 offenders have been 
taught to know that the legend of the Angels of the 
Children has come to life again with a stern reality. 


But these emissaries of divine justice are also ministers 
of mercy, not alone to the children whom they rescue 


from the clutches of the harpies who are draining their 
young lives by prolonged torture, but also to the unfortu- 
nate wretches who are guilty of the crime. The law isa 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, said the apostle, and the 
magistrate who beareth not the sword in vain but uses 
it so as to be a terror to evil-doers is one of the means 
of grace with which—with all due deference to Count 
Tolstoy—poor fallen humanity cannot altogether dis- 
pense. It is well for the ordinary man to have the Law 
as a sword of fire moving every way, warning him 
against indulgence in those grosser sins and cruel 
instincts which, if there had been no such barrier, he 
might have been tempted to indulge in with impunity. 
The discovery that the Society existed, that the eyes of 
the inspectors were ever on the look-out to detect cruelty to 
children, has been a restraining force operating as a kind 
of outside conscience, supplying invaluable _reinforce- 
ments to the internal monitor whose still small voice is 
often silenced by the insistent clamour of selfishness or 
stifled in the fumes of drink. Some men are naturally 
cruel, and a few women; but a great number of both 
sexes are negligently cruel, and either from sheer inertia 
or self-indulgence allow themselves to slip, hardly realis- 
ing what they are about, into courses which ultimately 
land them in the criminal dock. 

Until the N.S.P.C.C. made itself a living power making 
for righteousness, they felt that they could do very much 
as they pleased, without even being gibbeted in the 
public pillory for the execration of their neighbours, and 
with no more terrible looking-forward-to of judgment to 
come than the remote, and somewhat shadowy, torments 
of a hell which, if not unbelievable, was at least unbelieved. 
But the Society has changed all that. Without inter- 
fering with their estimated chance of future perdition, it has 
brought a perdition, a practical working hell, close to the 
doors of every one of them. The late FitzJames 
Stephen is credited with the remark that as a deterrent 
a good fierce pang of toothache for half-an-hour, inflicted 
immediately after the deed, would be far more effectual in 
preventing breaches of the Seventh Commandment than 
zeons of torture in an ever-burning hell which would not 
fall due until some period far off in the vague and 
indefinite future. The N.S.P.C.C.—following the judge in 
theological dogmatising—is based upon the truth of his 
dogma. In the semi-profane but grimly realistic phrase 
of the revivalist, you “can do nothing with some people 
unless you give them hell.” The N.S.P.C.C. exists for the 
purpose of ‘‘ giving them hell” in small but efféctive doses 
all along the line ; and thus administered, in small but 
frequent doses when needed, the most excellent results 
have followed. 

The Society is not badly equipped for the discharge of 
its beneficent mission of punishment and of restoration. 
It holds a unique position, and it has been incorporated by 
a royal charter (1894) conferring upon it certain rights in 
order that it might discharge certain duties. It has been 
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in this fashion solemnly entrusted with the duty of pre- 
venting the public and private wrongs of children, and of 
taking action for the enforcement of laws for their protec- 
tion. But its functions are even higher and greater than 
this, In the phraseology of the royal charter, it is charged 
with the enforcement of the laws, but before the royal 
charter existed it set about fashioning the laws which it was 
afterwards chartered to administer. We speak of Parlia- 
ment making law, but the real law-maker in most cases 
is no more the Imperial Parliament than it is the official 
“Le Royse veult.”. The Royal assent is no doubt indis- 
pensable for the 
due enactment of 
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ideal prison into a pest-house, so the best fitted offices in 
the world can become impossible and intolerable if you 
put too many people into each room, and put too much 


work upon each person. A Society which develops so 
rapidly under the fostering patronage of public approval, 
outgrows its premises as healthy children outgrow their 
clothes. To continue the metaphor, it may be said that 
the ankles of the Society have long been showing below 
the bottom of its trousers. But when the knees begin to 
show as well, and immense rents are visible round its 
waist-band, it is high time for public intervention on 
behalf of human- 
ity, if not of com- 





a new law. So it 
is necessary that 
the law should 
be read a first, 
second, third time 
in both Houses of 
Parliament ; but 
the parliamentary 
machine, while it 
fashions, alters 
and either spoils 
or improves a 
law, seldom 
creates it. The 
real law-maker is 
the thinker, the 
reformer, the phi- 
lanthropist, the 
agitator, who by 
the force of his 
energy thrusts the 
raw material of 
the law before the 
honourable gen- 
tlemen and noble 
peers who employ 
themselves in 
fashioning it into 
due statutory 
form. The Chil- 
dren’s Charter, as 
the great Act of 
1889 was called, 
was passed into 
law by the Impe- 
rial Parliament, 
but it was made 
and thrust 
through Parlia- 
ment by the phi- 
lanthropic zeal, 
wide experience, 
and passionate 
enthusiasm of Mr. 
BenjaminWaugh. 

The King and the Queen are patrons and subscribers 
to the funds of the Society. It has a decorative frieze of 
a ducal President, with an Earl Chairman, and an Execu- 
tive Committee that simply bristle with coronets and 
Strawberry leaves. But hitherto the Society has been 
almost as vilely lodged as any of the children whom it 
has rescued from their lairs in the slums. While the 





Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has 
been growing rapidly in favour from year to year, its 
headquarters have continued in the old place at Harpur 
Street, Bloomsbury. 


Now, as you can convert the most 





New Offices of the N.S.P.C.C. in Leicester Square. 


mon decency. If 
only the Society 
could be regarded 
as a child—and 
after all it is very 
young—which 
ought to be 
looked after by its 
own inspectors 
and prosecuted 
according to law 
under its own 
charter ! 

Puc along time 
past the head- 
quarters in Har- 
pur Street have 
been wofully in- 
adequate. They 
were like a rabbit- 
warren, and a 
rather unhealthy 
rabbit-warren at 
that. The follow- 
ing, clipped from 
the last number 
of the Childs 
Guardian, is a 
description of the 
place :-— 





Between forty and 


fifty clerks are 
stowed in various 
rooms, From cellar 


to attic it is filled 
with the ever-in- 
creasing documents 
of a busy thirteen 
years of the So- 
ciety’s work in the 
nation. It is the 
emporium of the 
Society’s literature ; 
its editing and pub- 
lishing, packing and 
addressing office ; 
the training school for its inspectors ; the headquarters of its law 
authorities and prosecutions, and for the national income and 
national expenditure. Every penny received, every penny 
expended, in the work of and for the Society in its 840 centres 
in England, Wales, and Ireland, is counted and registered there. 
The names and addresses of its eighty thousand contributors, 
whether subscription or donation, and the dates they were made, 
are on the books there. The organisations of the Society in the 
land, their committees, their honorary officers, are recorded at 
their construction, watched as to their efficiency, and repaired 
in their dilapidations, There the returns of the nation’s 
inspectors’ work—their inquiries, warnings, prosecutions, super- 
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visions—are tabulated, compared, and judged. From it some 
500 children, to whom the Society has by order of courts taken 
the place of hopeless parents, are watched over and cared for. 
The League of Pity was at the central office, and when new 
premises provide the room for it it will return there. It is the 
centre from which, as a germ, the Society has been created, 
cultivated, directed, kept free from pitfalls and led along its 
safe, solid and sound way, and from which its work is yet to be 
spread over much of the land. 

The office has to receive and to write 30,009 letters per year ; 
despatches 690,090 of the Society’s papers, and 5,099 parcels. 
It has six shorthand clerks and typewriters. It is the central 
office for London’s fifteen inspectors, London needs thirty. 
Besides this it has become a general ‘‘ Enquire Within” office 
on everything affecting children for all the workers for children 
in the land. 

It is nothing less than a public scandal that such a state 
of things should continue in our midst, and it is good 
news to learn that at last the Society is going to shift. 
“Westward the star of empire takes its way,” and like 
the star of empire the N.S.P.C.C. is emigrating in the 
direction of the setting sun. 

In the great rebuilding of London which is going on 
almost unnoticed before our eyes there is visible a con- 
centration of public offices in the square mile that lies 
between Charing Cross and Westminster. That is be- 
coming more and more the headquarters of everything, 
and the force of gravitation impels this Chartered Society 
to the centre of things. Neither site nor buildings were 
available opposite the Home Offices or in Parliament 
Street ; but fortunately, immediately behind the National 
Gallery, with a good frontage into the open space at 
Leicester Square, stand the commodious buildings just 
vacated by the Dental Hospital. The Society was able 
to acquire this building for immediate use for the sum of 
£28,000, to which must be added the additional sum of 
42,000 required to adapt the internal fittings from the 
service for which they have been employed as a Dental 
Hospital to the needs of the 
1: BB oA Gok 

The transfer of the headquarters 
from Harpur Street to Leicester 
Square will necessitate an expendi- 
ture of. about £30,000 altogether, 
the whole of which, it is hoped, 
will be raised before the opening. 

What encouraged the Society to 
face the task of raising this money 
was the gift of £10,000 which it 
received from Mr. W. W. Astor. 
Mr. Astor has never figured very 
conspicuously among the million- 
aires who have lavished their wealth 
in the service of philanthropy or of 
education. It would be difficult to 
conceive a greater contrast than 
that which exists between, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie and Mr. W. W. 
Astor. The world does not resound 
with the fame of Mr. Astor’s 
liberality. This may perhaps be 
due to the fidelity with which he 
renders obedience to the sacred 
precept not to let your right hand 





Mr. W. W. Astor. 
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know what your left hand dozth. But this rule has 
exceptions, and it is wicked to conceal the knowledge of 
the good works done by your right hand when the result 
of such concealment would b2 to deprive the left hand of 
the necessary stimulus to go and do likewise. Mr. 
Astor, however, has headed the subscriptions for the 
new premises of the Society by a gift of £10,000, leaving 
£20,009 to be supplied by the rest of the community, 
Mr. Astor no doubt felt the reproach which stung Davie 
of old into preparing for the building of the Tabernacle 
of the Lord on Mount Zion. As he resided in his little 
pleasure-house at Cliveden, or as he worked in the 
dainty architectural jewel which he has reared upon the 
Victoria Embankment, Mr. Astor probably: said to 
himself, as David said to Nathan, the prophet: “ See 
now, ‘I dwell in a house of cedar, but the Ark of (God 
dwelleth within curtains.” “Is it time for you, O ye, to 
dwell in your ceiled houses, and this House lie waste ?” 

And so he has taken the initiative in providing this 
Ark of the Lord with a suitable dweélling-place, and it is 
to be hoped that his generous initiative will be. followed 
by others who dwell in ceiled houses throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. This is good, and it will 
be a great encouragement to all engaged in the work of 
the Society to renew their energies. Their work is 
incessant, and the need for it, alas! does not decrease 
with time. Mr. Waugh calculates that adequately to 
secure the protection of al: the children of the United 
Kingdom from danger of torture and starvation he ought 
to have one inspector to every 100,000 of the population. 
At present he has only 180. There is a shortage, there- 
fore, in the supply of angels which it behoves the 
benevolent public to attend to without delay. 

A great deal has been done. An income of £60,000 
is raised every year from 840 centres in which the Society 
work scattered all over the country. The Director, like a 
great archangel of the ministering band of vengeance 
and cf mercy, is perpetually. dash- 
ing on wings of steam from one 
end of the land to the other—an 
archiepiscopal archangel indeed— 
but still, although one extraordi- 
nary man may do the work of ten, 
it is impossible for ten ordinary men 
to do the work of one hundred. 
Hence the need for more angels. 

This Christmas-time some mil- 
lions of us will be delicately fanning 
our spiritual susceptibilities by 
listening to pretty anthems con- 
cerning the angels whose songs 
were heard by shepherds at Bethle- 
hem nineteen centuries ago. Would 
it not be more to the point if, as the 
net result of our pious contemplation 
of that angelic advent long, long ago, 
we were each and all to set to work 
to try to provide Mr. Waugh with 
the angelic recruits whom he needs 
to make the text in the blessed 
gospel a reality for every neglected 
and maltreated child in the whole 
of the United Kingdom. 
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III.—THE GOOD WORK OF THE RAGGED SCHOOL UNION. 


T is a beautiful custom which leads the Latin nations 
on the Day of the Dead to make a pilgrimage to the 
tombs of their relatives and deposit wreaths of 

jmmortclles upon the spot where rest the mortal remains 
of those whom they have loved and lost. Unfortunately 
‘no such custom prevails in our country, and in these 





Mr. John Kirk. | 


dust, we might improve upon the medizval practice by 
visiting the places where they lived and worked, and con- 
tribute of our mite in time and money to carry on their 
work. There is something much more practical and 
useful in preserving the memory of a great and good man 
by carrying on and extending the work which he began 





(Photograph d for the “ Review of Reviews” by E. H. Mills.) 


latter days we have abandoned the excellent mediaeval 
practice of making pilgrimages to the tombs of the saints. 
Both are means of grace which have fallen into desuetude, 
#0 our great spiritual loss and to the impoverishment of 
our souls. But although it may be impossible to revive 
the pilgrimage or to introduce a Day of the Dead into 
the English calendar, something ought to be done in the 
Same direction. We may not, for instance, organise 


pilgrimages to the tomb of Thomas A Becket ; but we 
May strengthen our minds and nourish our hearts by 
Meditating from time to time upon the memory of those 
who have gone before, the valiant men our ancestors, to 
whose great patient endeavour we owe such civilisation 
as we at present possess. Instead of making a pilgrimage 
to the place where their earthly remains moulder into 
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than there is in the mere piling of stone on stone or the 
erection of stately monuments in his praise. 

THE TYPICAL SAINT OF MODERN PHILANTHROPY. 

Last century, we English folk .produced a man who 
by universal consent has been popularly canonised as 
the typical saint of modern philanthropy, the pioneer 
leader of the forces of social reform, in the person of 
Lord Shaftesbury. For fifty years Lord Shaftesbury was 
foremost in every good work. He was the great lay 
archbishop of the English catholic Church. But with 
all his virtues he was not broad in his theological 


views, and regarded Roman Catholicism and Uni- 
tarianism with almost equal dislike. These things 


are but spots on the sun. They are already forgotten, 
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while the memory of his life-long devotion to the outcast 
andthe poor is one of the noblest legacies which the 
nineteenth century left to the twentieth. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY AND THE RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


If there was one great work of charity with which the 
name of Lord Shaftesbury was intimately associated, it 
was the foundation of the Ragged School Union, and 
those who wish to do honour to his memory can find no 
more appropriate method than supporting the operations 
of the Ragged School Union, which, more than any 
other society in London, may be regarded as his favourite 
child. The difference between the Ragged School work 
and that of Dr. Barnardo is that, while the Father of 
Nobody’s Children confines his benevolent efforts to the 
children who are without father or mother or home, and 
who must therefore be provided with artificial substitutes, 
the Ragged School Union looks after the children who 
have homes of their own, but homes which Jeave much to 
be desired in the way of the appliances of civilisation in 
the shape of parental care and proper teaching. The 
object of the Ragged School Union was thus defined by 
Lord Shaftesbury himself when he said :—‘ We have 
devised and organised a system of prevention by which 
to stop crime while it is in the seed. By the instrument- 
ality of this institution we have established a preventive 
system which operates in anticipation of the gaoler or 
even of the hangman.” 

The object of the Ragged School is to get hold of 
those children who, from their forlorn position and the 
wretchedness of their homes, would—being left untended 
—gravitate to the vicious and criminal classes. The 
Ragged School Union has as its first object the creation 
of a central bond of union for ragged schools, missions, 
and ward agencies among the very poor children who 
abound in all great centres of population. It also seeks, 
while endeavouring to assist all existing agencies of the 
kind, to undertake aggressive work of its own among 
poor children, especially those who are outside the range 
of ordinary Sunday school teaching, and to strengthen 
the hands of lay workers engaged in looking after the 
poorest children in the slums of London. It does this by 
aiding in feeding the starving, clothing the shoeless and 
ragged, and otherwise assisting by various means the 
children of the very poor, while at the same time it 
organises a system by which town children can be 
drafted out to holiday homes in country cottages in 
summer-time, to obtain the fresh air they so much need. 


THE VARIED ACTIVITIES OF THE R.S.U. 


But all this has been going on for years. The last 
annual report was the fifty-seventh, so that the 
Union has long passed its jubilee. It was under 
the patronage of Queen Victoria, who was succeeded 
as patron’ of the Union by the present King. 
The Marquis of Northampton is president, and it 
raises for expenditure every year a sum of about 
£20,000. Some idea of the range of its multifarious 
activities may be gained by glancing at the balance- 
sheet. About one-third of the money is disbursed under 
the head of general expenditure, but the holiday and 
fresh air funds represent-an expenditure of £7,500. A 
Goose Club, now in the. fourth year of its existence, 
represents collections amounting to £3,000 a year. This 
Club is an interesting illustration of the way in which the 
Union endeavours to assist scholars in Ragged Schools 
to obtain a Christmas dinner. Eighty-two schools, with 
a membership of 9,000 scholars, form the membership 
of the Club, Each scholar contributes 6d. a week for 


twelve weeks, and od. for one week before Christmas Eve, 
In return for this 6s. 9d. so subscribed, each scholar 
receives either a goose or a turkey with plum pudding 
ready for eating, together with a supply of tea. 

The funds are the Barefoot Fund, the Cripples’ Fund, 
the Benevolent Fund, and the Ashleigh Mission Fund. 
The Ashleigh Mission is carried on in a hall in Bethnal 
Green, where twenty meetings are held every week, with 
services which vary from a school on Sundays to lantern 
services, sewing classes, drill classes, and Bands of Hope 
on week nights. 

In connection with the Union there are over 200 
Sunday afternoon and evening schools, six day schools, 
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Founder of the Ragged School Union. 


41 week-night schools, 43 industrial classes, 15 Boys’ 
Brigades, and 179 recreation classes, institutes, ctc. 
They hold 221 Bible classes, 65 Christian Endeavour 
Societies, 110 Mothers’ Meetings, 138 Bands of Hope, 
76 School Libraries, 66 Penny Banks, and 45 Clothing 
Clubs.. They have 63 paid teachers and 3,370 voluntary 
teachers. Last year they sent 5,000 persons, chicfly 
children, to the country or to the seaside for a fortnight. 
Thirty thousand children had a day in the country. 
Nearly 4,000 pairs of boots were purchased, and about 
50,000 garments supplied to ragged children. 

Among other agencies for which the Union undertakes 
more or less responsibility are the Shaftesbury Welcome 
and Gipsies’ Rest at Battersea, the Crutch and Kindness 
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League, the Sea-shell and Scrap-book Mission, and the 
Hearts and Hands League, and Guild of the Good 
Samaritan. They have seven créches and seven shoe- 
black brigades witlt 238 members, who earn over £7,000 
ayear. They run employment bureaux, gymnasia, and 
all manner of sensible kindly institutions. 

THE LITTLE ARMY OF CRIPPLES. 

But no part of the work of the Ragged School Union 
would appeal more to the sympathetic heart than that 
which they do on behalf of the cripples. The Ragged 
School Union has now upon its register the names and 
addresses of a pitiful army of nearly 7,000 maimed 
children, in whose ranks may be found almost every con- 
ceivable kind of deformity, mutilation, and affliction. 
The Ragged School Union has from the first regarded 
the care of the cripple as one of its special duties. The 
first Ragged School in the kingdom was founded by a 
cripple. . John Pounds, of Portsmouth, fell into a dry 
dock and maimed himself. He became a shoemaker and 
undertook the education of a little crippled nephew. It was 
while caring for this afflicted relative that the idea dawned 
upon his mind of starting a Ragged School. That was 
the germ thought from which all the Ragged Schools in the 
country have subsequently sprung. The Ragged School 
Union, therefore, feels that the care of the cripples must 
always keep the foremost place in the distribution of its 
funds and its energies. They seek to find out and care 
for the welfare of every poor crippled child in London. 
The moment any intimation reaches the Central Office 
in 32, John Street of the existence of a cripple in any 
part of London, a worker in that neighbourhood is told 
off to visit and collect details as to the age, disease, etc., 
of the child, together with particulars as to the family to 
which it belongs, the character and the earnings of its 

rents. When these particulars have been duly entered 
in the central register, a visitor is assigned who makes it 
his or her duty regularly to be the friend and helper of 
the maimed little one, and to do whatever can be done to 
alleviate its sufferings and to secure for it an opportunity 
of making its way in life. All these local visitors are 
organised under local superintendents, and these super- 
intendents are themselves under a divisional superinten- 
dent, a kind of lay bishop, whose diocese consists solely 
of the halt, the maimed, and the blind. 

A CRUTCH AND KINDNESS LEAGUE. 

By way of supplementing the efforts of this organisa- 
tion, a Crutch and Kindness League was started six 
years ago by the Rev. J. Reid Howatt, among the 
readers of the Zemple Magazine. There are 5,000 of 
these members scattered all over the world, every one of 
whom undertakes as a sacred duty to write one letter a 
month to a sick or crippled child who is allotted to him 
orto her as correspondent. In addition to writing this 
monthly epistle, the members undertake to do what they 
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can to gladden the life of the often unseen correspondent. 
Last year over 350 children were supplied with surgical 
appliances at the cost of nearly £600, There are thirty- 
one centres in London, where what are called Cripples’ 
Parlours or social meetings for cripples are held every 
week, and no fewer than 1,000 cripple children last year 
were sent into the country or to the seaside for a fort- 
night’s holiday. 

Thanks to the active and intelligent interest taken by 
the Ragged School Union in caring for the cripple 
children, the Defective Children’s Act of 1899 was passed, 
which authorised the School Board to pay for guides and 
conveyances at discretion in order to bring crippled 
children to the school. This work of conveying cripples 
to and from the school was adopted some years ago in 
Berlin and New York, but was only last year introduced 
into London. Two centres have been opened, one in 
Paddington and the other in Bethnal Green, where the 
children are collected from house to house, by ambu- 
lances, and driven back again in the afternoon. Each 
child brings food from home for each day, which is pre- 
pared by the teacher and nurses on the premises. 

A MUDIE’S LIBRARY OF HUMANS. 

Mr. Chesterton, whose gay humour irradiates the some- 
what dreary pages of British journalism, enlivened the 
Speaker the other week by a charming little article in 
which he declared that one of the great needs of the 
time was a Mudie’s Library, not of books but of human 
minds. The range of our acquaintance was even more 
limited than the ordinary man’s book-case. In relation 
to the great world of men, we are living at present 
almost as circumscribed an existence as we should be 
living in relation to the great world of books if no such 
things as circulating libraries existed. Why, he asked, 
should we not organise a Mudie for humans, whom we could. 
take home, to profit by their wisdom and experience? 
And Mr. Chesterton carried out this ingenious suggestion 
in his own inimitable style. Most of his readers pro- 
bably regarded his article as mere persiflage. Was not 
Mr. Chesterton right ? How many people are there in this 
London of ours who are almost as badly off as if they 
were human outcasts. There is a trite saying that one 
half the world does not know how the other half lives. 
There is hardly one per cent. of the world that knows 
how the other ninety-nine per cent. lives. In London 
especially people are very solitary. 

But ’midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along, ihe world’s tired denizen, 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless, 
None that with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not would seem to smile the less, 

This is to be alone; this, this is solitude. 

This applies not only to the poor, but also to the well- 
to-do. We build our little fortresses in which we entrench 


Cripples at Cricket—thanks to the R.S.U. 
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ourselves ; we spin all round us in our homes a kind of 
web against intruders. The result is that the majority 
of our fellows are exactly in the position that we should 
be in if we had no opportunity of reading any but the 
few books which we find within the four walls of our 
chamber. The result is that, living so much together in 
a small family circle, we often become circumscribed. 
Each one knows what the other one knows, and there 
is never very much temptation to strike a match with 
which to illuminate the surrounding gloom. 

A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION, 

However deplorable this may be from an intellectual 
point of view, it is still more lamentable from the point 
of view of humanity and religion. For the wide 
separation between those who Have and those who Have 
Not is responsible for all the apathy of villadom in 
relation to social reform. We do not realise how miser- 
able hundreds of thousands of persons are within a stone’s 
throw of our own doors. The Have Nots are sternly 
forbidden to cross the threshold of the Haves. . The 
result is that the Have Nots grow bitter, and the Haves 
grow heartless and cold in their cocoons. | All this will 
be readily admitted by everyone who has paid even 
cursory attention to modern society. It is more difficult 
to criticise than to suggest an improvement, but Mr. 
Chesterton’s suggestion may afford a clue to the way. 
Into the suggestion adequately to provide London, for 
instance, with a Mudie’s Library of Humans, it would be 
absurd to attempt to enter in the present article, . but 
with the aid of Mr. Kirk and the Ragged School Union 
help may be had in organising one‘ department of such 
a work. . Mr. Kirk is the heaven-sent Mudie of a Library 
which ‘has 7,000 human‘ volumes on its shelves, ready 
to be lent ‘out ‘to ‘any person who cares to inscribe his 
name. upon the register of Borrowers. ‘The 7,000 are 
all miniature editions, ‘what may be calléd duodecimo 
editions of humanity, ‘who ‘are living in this London of 
ours in conditions that are anything but ideal. ' There ‘is 
not one ofthese who would not be only too glad.to, be 
Jent out for a day or a night, or even for a‘meal, to ‘any 
of the ’ well-to- do who have . sufficient’ heart’ or even 
sufficient wit to realise what a new interest the loan 
would give to their family circle. Such a loan, whether 
from Saturday to Monday or for part of the week, would 
‘afford to the child a glimpse of Paradise, while to those 
who gave him bed and board -it would. be,a means of 
grace fraught with incalculable ‘possibilities. . Such a 
system would be of benefit to’ both ‘sides, while it would 
effect a-revolution if Villadom and ‘the suburbs could be 
brought into.contact with the Arab-of the slums. 

The Ragged School, Union publishes an. interesting 
monthly penny -magazine ,entitled / Hzs Name, which 
acts as a monthly reminder of all that needs to be done 
and the way in which the Union can be helped. Those 
of our readers who after reading these pages may feel 
laid upon them the burden of the suffering of the poor of 
London or.of their own neighbourhood. may be glad to 
have the following summary, extracted from the annual 
réport of the ways in which the work may be helped :— 


THE’ SOCIETY MAY: BE HELPED: 


(1) By a Donation or by an Annual Subscription to 
its General, Cripple, Clothing, or ‘Benevolent 
Funds. 

(2) By Subscribing to the Holiday Homes, or by enter- 
taining weakly children in Cottages, etc., in the 
country ; and by helping the Drift Children’s 
Missions, also by acting as Visitor tg the Home 
Cripples. 
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(3) By taking a Collecting Box, Card, or Book, to 
solicit aid from friends. 

‘(4) Bya Congregaéfenal Collection in Church or Chapel, 

(5) By a Drawing-room Meeting or Garden Party, to 
make known the work of the Society. 

(6) By a ee pd Scholars in public, private, and 

Sunday Schools to sympathise with the needy 

and destitute. 


(7) By the Formation of Ladies’ Working Parties, to 


make articles for sale at Bazaars, etc. 





(Typical Scholars, 


By Ready-made and Worn Garments for the ragge 
or gifts of material for Sewing Classes ; by the 
gifts of Flowers, and otherwise “helping the Bare- 
foot Mission. 


(9) By Recommendatory Letters for Hospitals, Surgical 
Appliances, Convalescent Homes, etc. 

(10) By Grants of New-or Worn Books for Scholars’ 
Prizes, and Lending Libraries, and illustrated 
papers for distribution. Scrap Books and Sea 
Shells for Sick Children are always useful. 

(11) By a Contribution to auxiliary Funds and Schools. 

(12) By Undertaking or Assisting in Services of Song, 
Concerts, Illustrated Lectures, and other helpful 
entertainments at local Schools. 

(13) By Voluntary ‘Personal Service in the different 


branches, which the will gladly 


indicate. 
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“OUT OF DAFKEST ENGLAND” UP TO DATE. 


— 6 


IV. A SURVEY OF THE WORK OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


HE other night in Wimbledon the stirring music of 

a brass band filled the street through which I was 
passing on my way to church. It was a dark, cold, 
foggy Sunday night. The leader of the band carried 
aloft a brilliant lamp, the rays from which fell on the 
heads and shoulders of the bandsmen, producing a 
curious effect.. You could see the caps and faces of the 
men, but ‘very little of ‘their bodies and non: at all of the 
procession which marched on either side. Yet the music 
was audible enough, and you could hear the tramp of the 
crowd as they followed the procession. The scene passed 


‘ 





General Booth. 


more like a vision in a dream ; and as the strong notes of 
the music faded away in the distance, it seemed to me a 
striking symbol of the Salvation Army and its work. Out 
of the darkness it comes ; into the darkness it marches, 
audible only to the outside public by the strains of its 
Martial music. The bright light gleams overhead, but 
its rays are insufficient to reveal more than the features 
of the leaders. The rest is all shrouded in darkness ; but 


through the darkness there is a sense of movement, an 
mpetus of something that carries you onward, ever 
onward, with unresting energy. There is a lilt in it, and 
a@ swing in the clangour of the band, silencing the noises 
of the street with its imperious melody, while the leaders 
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on whom alone the light shines seem to propel the whole 
moving mass to their distant goal. 

It was some time since I had met the Salvationists in 
procession, and I was glad to recognise them again, arid 
to see that the lapse of years had improved their bearing, 
their marching, and their general appearance, and I 
bethought me whether it was not time that I turned the 
limelight of the REVIEW upon the social work of the 
Army, in which ten years ago I was privileged in the 
pages of this magazine to render them some little service. 

It is cleven years, last month, since “In Darkest 





Mr. Bramwell Booth, Chief of Staff. 


England” was published—eleven years of steady, 
unremitting, laborious, and fruitful work. The time 
has indeed fully come when we may ask what has been 
achieved ; what have been the results of that great new 
departure. 

Churchmen, or those engaged in what is called 
religious effort, will ask in the first place what has been 
the effect on the Army itself? Some of the chiefs of the 
Army, many of its members, looked with grave misgiving 
upon the inauguration of the social work. It was their 
view that the Salvation Army should exist for the saving 
of souls, and saving of souls alone, and they regarded 
it as a departure from the original ideal that the 
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General should vary his exhortations to sinners to come 
to “the penitent form” by discussions about Labour 
Colonies and the utilisation of city refuse. They feared 
that this condescending to the affairs of this world would 
have a prejudicial effect on the Army as a soul-saving 
machine. I am glad to know that after eleven years’ 
experience ' these misgivings have been largely if ‘not 
entirely dispelled, and that:some who were among the 
doubting Thomases eleven years ago are now numbered 
with the most enthusiastically convinced advocates of the 
social wing. In the opinion of the chiefs of the Army, 
the recognition of the principle of social service has had 
distinctly good spiritual effect upon their followers. It 
has fastened their attention more and more upon the 
needs of the poor, made them more sympathetic with 
the actual work-a-day wants of the people amongst whom 
they labour, and brought them into more vitalising 
union with the masses whom they seek to save. From 
a religious point of view the Salvation Army has benefited, 
it has not suffered, as the result of its foray into Darkest 
England. 

The Army as an organisation continues to hold the 
foremost place among the new religious organisations of 
these latter days. They have at the present moment 
about 7,500 places of meeting, of which 1,500 are in the 
United Kingdom, 2,700 in America and the colonies, 
1,800 in India and Japan, and the rest on the Continent 
of Europe. To carry on the multifarious activities of the 
Army at home and abroad requires the raising every 
year of the enormous sum of nearly two millions sterling. 
To meet these ever-recurring liabilities is no easy task. 

Regarded merely as a financial achievement, it would 
be difficult to find anything more remarkable than what 
has thus been accomplished. The faith of General Booth 
and his family, his energy, his sanctified genius, his 
indomitable resolution may be estimated as equivalent, 
so long -as_his life lasts or his influence jextends, to a 
capital value of £70,000,000 sterling. A valuable citizen, 
indeed, who is. capable of drawing from the invisible such 
command over the material resources of the world. 

‘But in this survey J. do.not wish to dwell so auch 
upon the spiritual. side..of the Army’s. religious organisa- 
tion. “I would merely: say in passing that the War Cry, 
the: Secial: Gazette, the Young .Soldier, and All the 
World, the chief organs of. the Army, keep. up.their 
circulation, and to this. day: continue to shut down their 


columns upon. all -advertisements save» those of’ the . 


Army itself. gA sum. of anything from £10,000. to 
£20,000 a year, which 'is :the estimated value. of the 
space which in. other publications. would be available 
for advertisements, goes.a-begging.- 

Now.to turn to the Social work of the Army. , Eleven 
yéars ago the publication of “In Darkest England” was 
as a clariofi. call’ to’ Christendom.) The note resounded 
over land and sea, awakening an immediate and generous 
response. General Booth appealed for £100,000 to start 
the experiment and.a permanent income of £30,000 a 
year to keep. it going. He received from the public 
£106,000 to start the experiment; but alas! the neces- 
sary £30,000 was not equally forthcoming. The first 
year he only received £7,000, and although in subsequent 
years this has risen to £15,000, he has not received half 
of the money which he regarded as an irreducible 
minimum to give the experiment a fair chance and a 
full trial. Nevertheless, although the means have. ‘been 
denied him, the General, having put his hand to the 
plough, has néver for a.moment drawn back. ‘n the 
creation of the ‘necessary plant and working r_ ainery 
he has expended no less than £150,000, using all the 
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capital which was subscribed, and borrowing the extra 
sum necessary for the execution of his plans. This 
necessity for borrowing entailed an increased charge of 
£2,000 or £3,000 a year for interest, so that not only was 
the income below the mark, but the outgoing was thus 
considerably increased. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding all difficulties, the 
General and his zealous coadjutors have made the 
Social Scheme a great and growing success. Take, for 
instance, the first test—that of the judicious investment 
of money entrusted to them by the public. If to-day the 
whole plant of the social work, from the General’s doss- 
houses up to the Labour Colony at Hadleigh, were to be 
sold, lock, stock and barrel, by auction, they would. 
realise every penny of the money that has been invested 
in them, and leave a handsome surplus over available 
for fresh operations. 

This satisfactory result is due in some degree to 
the fact that the Army’s operations at Hadleigh, 
and the growth of population in the neighbourhood, 
have immensely increased the value of the Hadleigh 
Estate. Some parts of that estate which were bought 
at £18 an acre would sell for £100 an acre to-morrow 
if put into the market. At the same time it must not 
be forgotten that the General has never been able 
fully to carry out his scheme. The fundamental 
idea of the Social Scheme was that the Salvation. 
Army should lay hold of the’ workless, unskilled. 
labourer, who contributed little more than an appetite to- 
the sum of forces making up the social system—that 
it should take him from the streets, subject him to 
preliminary training in the Labour Homes, pass him on 
to the colony at Hadleigh, train him for industrial and 
agricultural work, and then convey him to some Colony in 
the vast unsettled regions which abound in the waste con- 
tinents of theworld, where his labour upon his own holding 
would in¢rease the value of,the alternate lots, and so 
create a fund which would in time recoup all the expense 
of the operation of the reclamation of the waste labour of 
the old .country.. That Over-sea Colony has not yet come 
into being. Without an Over-sea Colony the Darkest 
England Scheme can never hope to :be entirely self- 
supporting. . 

The war in South Africa, which has cast a_blight over 
nearly-every department of philanthropic endeavour, has 
made itself felt here as elsewhere., The 3,000 acres 
which Mr, Rhodes promised to place at the disposal of 
the General for the settlement of trained colonists in 
South Africa are at the present moment unoccupied, 
while Briton and Boertwage their- bloody fight. In the 
United States of America a Salvation Colony has been 
founded in Colorado, but that is exclusively for the 
utilisation of the waste labour that exists in American 
cities. It is not available. for emigrants from the old 
country. In Western Australia the General has hopes of 
being able, if adequately supported, to take up and lay 
out an estate of some 20,000 acres. 

The best way to illustrate the absurdly small sum that 
is ‘required to keep the Social Scheme in full working 
order is to contrast the expenditure on the Darkest 
England Scheme with the money that we are now spend- 
ing as a nation in waging war in South Africa. General 
Booth employs about 2,600 officers in order to make better 
men and women of about 20,000 of the submerged, who 
in their shelters, elevators, labour factories, and land 
colonies are dealt with daily. For this beneficent work 
of social amelioration the annual sum needed is only 
£30,000, and only half of that sum has hitherto been 
forthcoming. At the other end of Africa the British 
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Government is employing 200,000 men in an attempt not 
to save, but to kill, wound, or capture 20,000 fighting 
Boers ; and it is expending in that operation the sum of 
£180,000 every day, or six times as much per day in the 
work of destruction as General Booth asks re: to carry 
on for a whole year the work of restoration and redemp- 
tion. To deal with 20,000 men by the instruments of 
slaughter is using up at the present moment the un- 
divided energies of 200,009 trained troops, at a cost of 
a million and a quarter per week. To grapple with the 
same number of English subjects, men and women, who 
have gone under in the battle of life, General Booth 
employs 2,600 men at the cost of £30,000 a year. 

Yet in the face of such figures there are some unthink- 
ang persons who continually ask what on earth General 
Booth has don€ with the enormous sums of money that 
have. been ‘entrusted to him. They pretend that they 
expect that the General with £ 100,000 at his disposal was 
to,selve the whole social question, to banish poverty from 
the land, to save the submerged tenth, and in short to 
solve the social question. To such sapient idiots it is 
‘sufficient to reply by asking whether General Booth ever put 
forward any such pretensions. What the General claimed 
was not that he could solve the whole social question by 
the aid of less than one per cent. of the annual sum which 
is.spent on poor-law relief, charity and gaols, but that he 
would with that mohey make a practical experiment that 
would ‘demonstrate the method by which the problem 
could ‘be satisfactorily dealt with, The annual sum spent 
in the relief of pauperism, in the punishment of crime, 
and.in other agencies instituted for the purpose of solving 
the social. question, is 411,000,000 sterling. A single 
Board of Guardians thinks nothing of expending £100,000 
in the building of workhouses or in .the establishment of 
schools where they can board out the. children of the 
State. How monstrous, then, to expect that a voluntary 
agency with a capital sum of £100,000 and an annual 
income of less than £15,000 should banish pauperism, 
rgot up crime, and in short inaugurate the millennium. 
>, Lhe system upon which General Booth proceeds is 
very simple. ' He goes to seek and to save those who are 
lost, ‘socially lost, who have lost their foothold on the 
social ladder and are writhing helpless at its foot. The 
homeless, the destitute, the hopeless, the outcast—these 
are.the persons. to whom General Booth appeals. For 
the. homeless he has..opened lodging-houses in various 
parts, of London and. jn. many other great towns, where 
at 2d. a night the destitute can find at least shelter, 
warmth, and friendly counsel. Besides these lodging- 
houses ~he has £30 Salvation pickets, or. slum-posts, 
which are planted in the very heart of the worst slums in 
our great cities. These posts. areomanned—or more 
frequently “womaned.”—by officers who spend: their 
lives in the service of their poorer neighbours. 

To. this campaign of the Army against’ misery’ and 
despair they recruit the men and women to whom the 
Social Scheme is applied. “ Fallen women” are taken 
to their rescue ‘homes, which deal with between 5,000 
and 6,000 persons every year ; and ‘deal with them with 
Such:success that, judged by the three years’ test, 60 per 
cent. of the “ unfortunates.” are effectually restored to a 
better life. . If they:are:men, they are taken to the labour 
factory in town, where) they are set to work. In these 
labour factories, or “elevators,” no less than twenty 
trades are carried on and taught. At the present’ time 
about seven hundred persons are constantly being trained 
to work in the elevators.. As might be anticipated, they 
do not quite earn their keep. They are, more or less, 
learning their business ; and a mere subsistence wage, 
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adequate to provide them with food and lodgings, repre- 
sents more than their earning capacity. On an average 
every man in the Labour Elevator costs the Army 2s. a 
week more than his labour is worth. If these same men, 
instead of being in the Salvation elevators, were in the 
workhouse, they would cost the community 14s. a week, 
and what is worse, at the end of the week they would be 
no fitter to take care of themselves than they were at the 
beginning. The workhouse is like a treadmill which the 
inmates mount—a revolving wheel which leaves them at 
the end of the day exactly where they started. To keep 
them going costs 14s. per man, whereas in the Labour 
Colony not only is the cost one-seventh of what it would 
be in the workhouse, but each week finds the men more 
skilful, more able to work, more self-supporting, with the 
prospect of becoming a self-supporting citizen, a master 
of a trade, and capable of earning a fair day’s wage in the 
open market. 

From the elevators: there are drafted a number of men 
to the Labour Colony at Hadleigh, who are employed in 
brickmaking and in all forms of agriculture. It costs 
more for maintenance at the Labour Colony. The net 
deficit per man in the Labour Colony amounts to six 
shillings per week per head. Even then it is only a half 
of the workhouse cost, and that it runs so high is due to 
the fact that the men in Hadleigh seldom remain long 
enough to become useful hands. The Colony has to deal 
with men who have to be taught the very rudiments of 
their business, and in the first month or two their labour 
is worth very little. . It costs about 12s. a week to keep 
them, and three of these raw recruits will not do more 
work than a single skilled man, who could be engaged at 
18s. a week.’ However, they rapidly improve in efficiency, 
and as soon as they are capable workmen they take them- 
selves off, and the Colony knows them no more. | It is 
here that we place our fingers upon the leak, which will 
never be stopped until the Over-sea Colony is in working 
order. 

Ofithe Labour Colony at Hadleigh and all its related 
institutions which act as feeders it is unnecessary to 
speak at length. Suffice it to say that we have the pub- 
lished testimonies of investigators who have personally 
visited the Colony and inspected the work done in the 
elevators, and whose evidence is so strong that even the 
most prejudiced person must admit that there can be’ no 
doubt as to the excellence of the way in which the whole 
scheme is worked, the splendid spirit which animates the 
officers, and the confidence with which the experiment is 
carried on on behalf of those who would be otherwise 
helpless and trodden under the foot of man. 

Of the witnesses it is only necessary to mention a few. 
Dean Farrar, for instance, says :-— 


I personally visited the Prison Homes, the Homes for refuge, 
and the Night Shelters, and the many other institutions which 
the Salvation Army in their poverty and in their humility have 
raised to elevate the condition of the most wretched of men—I 
can distinctly declare the work is a blessed one. I wish it 
from. my heart God’s blessing, and I hope in all their work 
the Salvation Army may prosper in that whereunto God has 
called them. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes went down with Lord Loch and 
Mr: Maguire, and spent a long day in going over the 
whole place, inspecting the men at work with the eye of 
a man whose first thought is the training of men to be 
capable of men’s parts in that colonisation which he 
has so much at heart. He told me when he came back 
that he was delighted with what he had seen; that 
General Booth was all right ; that his officers were doing 
splendid work,'and he intended to help him all he could. 
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Mr. Herbert Gladstone, speaking as a man who for six 
years had been Under-Secretary at the Home Office, a 
post which compelled him to give close and personal 
attention to prison matters, declared emphatically that 
“ there is no society or body in the country which has done 
more valuable work in connection with prison matters 
and for the rescue of criminals than the Salvation Army.” 

Sir Walter Besant declared that the Salvationists “ are 
ruled by an organisation which seeks to produce its 
results by personal service, self-denial, enthusiasm, and 
sympathy. They are controlled and regulated by a 
system and an order which | cannot find in any other 
institution in the world. To me it has been for many 
years an ever-increasing delight to watch this society 
growing, developing, inventing, and creating, in every 
direction of humanitarian effort.” 

To these testimonies from Englishmen 1 would add 
the latest tribute which has been paid to the Army by 
M. Augustin Leger in Le Correspondant, of Paris, the 
leading organ of the French Catholics. After writing 
twenty-four pages of sympathetic and appreciative account 
of the Rescue Work and Social Schemes of the Army, 
the writer concludes :— 

Unless one is very Manichean, and unable to conceive any- 
thing but absolute error on one side and pure truth on the other, 
it is indeed very difficult not to recognise in the work of Catherine 
and William Booth a ray of that Divine grace which reveals itself 
in different degrees under so many forms, and gradually raises 
humanity towards more holiness, more justice, more love. 

The testimony of these five witnesses will suffice for 
most people. For those who refuse to believe facts 
vouched for by such competent authorities I can only 
say, go and see for yourself. The whole mechanism of 
social salvation lies open to the inspection of every man 
and woman who feels sufficiently in earnest about the 
matter to look at it with his or her own eyes. Is it 
too much to ask of those who refuse to lend a hand 
or spend a farthing in order to assist their fellow-men 
that, before carping and sneering and indulging in all 
manner of uncharitable remarks, they will at least take the 
trouble to spend a day in going over the institutions which 
they so often belittle and deride in those idle words of 
which they must give account at the Day of Judgment ? 

The following is a very abbreviated summary of 
statistics as to the present condition of the Social work 
both at home and abroad :— 

SUMMARY OF SOCIAL OPERATIONS THROUGHOUT THE WorLD. 














No. or InstITUTIONS. 
ots Total. 

Great Britain. | Abroad. 
Children’s Homes............ — 31 31 
DIM ROBE... ecsescs0se-ap 00 41 gI 132 
Rescue and Other Homes 25 88 113 
Ex-Criminals’ Homes ...... I 12 | 13 
Food and Shelter Depéts 24 133 157 
Labour Bureaus ............ 13 10 23 
eS Co re 9 67 76 
Farm Colonies ............... I 15 16 
Other Institutions............ 8 58 66 
TOTAL INSTITUTIONS...... 122 505 627 














Total number of officers and employees engaged exclusively 
in Social work, 2,669. 

This Social work is carried on not only in all English- 
speaking lands, but also in Scandinavia, India, Holland, 
and Belgium, and in Germany, France, and Switzerland, 
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In India and Ceylon they have opened twenty-three 
village banks, in order to counteract the ravages of 
the local money-lender, but it is in the Australian 
Colonies where the Salvation Army has achieved its 
greatest success. At the Antipodes it has almost come 
to be regarded as the philanthropic adjunct of the Colonial 
Governments, Although the Australians do not establish 
and endow any religious denomination, their States. 
one and all, contract with the Salvation Army for th: 
performance of various duties which the Colonia! 
Governments find can be better and more economically 
discharged by the Army than by any State officials. 

The Army has also established a Land Colony near 
Melbourne which is expected to prove both a philan 
thropic and a financial success. In Canada severa 
municipal authorities vote money to the Army for its 
Social work, which they regard as payment for valu: 
received. Inthe United States they have three Colonisa 
tions, and the Army has completely recovered from 
the unfortunate results of a secession which at one tim« 
threatened to impair its usefulness. 

In this country the Social work of the Army has 
succeeded in gaining some slight recognition from the 
Home Office and from local authorities, but this recogni 
tion has not taken the solid shape of subsidies eithe: 
from taxes or rates. It is, however, by no means improb- 
able that if the Imperial Government should ever 
seriously address itself to the condition-of-the-people 
question, it might find itself compelled to resort to the 
rough-and-ready expedient of paying the officers of the 
Army to do work which at present the State either 
neglects altogether or miserably fails in accomplishing. 
This, however, is a long look ahead, and need only be 
mentioned in connection with one phase of the very 
pressing question. 

The immediate duty of the moment, however, is not to 
speculate as to the possible developments in the direction 
of State aid or of the acceptance by the Army of con- 
tracts either for reclamation of waste land or for the 
regeneration of waste labour. These things may come 
or they may not come. Meanwhile the Social Scheme 
needs help, and it has never yet been adequately sup- 
ported. A vigorous effort will be made this Christmas to 
raise the £30,000 which they need for the effective carry- 
ing out of their Social work. The following statement of 
what £100 can do may well be pondered by those who 
are asking themselves what would be the best use of 
money in this charitable season :— 

45 will, in six months, teach.a man a trade whereby he can 

earn his living. 

45 will give fifty men food and shelter for a week. 

45 will shelter 1,200 men for one night. 

45 will rescue two girls from a life of shame. 

£5 will maintain two slum missionaries for six weeks. 

4100 will buy eighty-four new shelter bunks, complete. 

£250 will keep going the Prison-Gate Home for six months, 

accommodating 100 ex-criminals. 

£1,000 will enable the Army to take over a building and 

adapt it for a Shelter. 

The direction and control of the Social Scheme is 
naturally devolving more and more upon Mr. Bramwell 
Booth, the able and energetic chief of the staff. 

General Booth was seventy-two years old last birthday. 
His energy is still unabated, and he maintains a ceaseless 
vigilance over a sphere of operations which nearly 
encircles the world. But he is past his three score years 
and ten, and it would be well if he could this year see 
the desire of his soul in the shape of the provision of the 
means necessary for fully carrying out his original 
conception. He has certainly deserved it at our hands. 
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Against the White Slave Traders of the World. 


—— 


V.—A CHIVALROUS ATTACK ON A MONSTROUS EVIL. 


N the preceding articles I have described various 

| methods by which devoted men and women are endea- 
vouring to cope with the indigenous wretchedness that 
festers about our own doors. In the last article of this 
series I shall deal with a subject of more lurid horror—a 
horror as of a waking nightmare—haunting the imagina- 
tion of man. The efforts of the philanthropist and 
reformer whose self-denying labours I have endeavoured 
to describe are all national. They deal with the misery 
at our doors. The subject of the last paper is of a wider 
range, for it is international in its ramifications, and there 


‘js no land which is free from its blighting curse. But 


although the area of the evil is wider, so the hope of 
success is brighter. The tragic gloom of one side is 
balanced by the bright radiance of hope on the other. 
The story which Mr. W. A. Coote has to tell recalls 
the memories of the days of old romance, when Paladins 
rode out from Arthur’s Court to succour distressed 


. damsels, to rescue imprisoned maidens, and to mete out 


righteous vengeance upon the foul enchanters who had 
done them wrong. Since Childe Roland to the dark 
tower came and blew his defiant blast there have been 
few passages nfore strongly charged with the genuine 
spirit of the old romance than the story of the way in 
which Mr. Coote, of the National Vigilance Association, 
sallied forth a year or two ago to attack a system of 
organised crime which until then had been the despair 
of Governments and the horror and reproach of civilisa- 
tion. We live in days when chivalrous exploits are 
recorded by penny-a-liners instead of by inspired poets. 
But if we had been living in the days of Spenser and 
Ariosto, they could have found no adventure that lent 
itself more admirably to symbolic treatment in their 
romantic verse than the attempt of this lone Irishman to 
rally the moral forces of the Continent to combat a 
hideous and unspeakable evil. 
AN INTERNATIONAL CURSE. 

We were all brought up from childhood with a shudder- 
ing horror of the slave trade which desolated Africa. It 
is not a hundred years since many excellent people in 
England religiously abstained from using sugar in their 
tea or coffee because their tender consciences were 
revolted against the use of saccharine matter produced 
by the enforced labour of the African slave. The high 
enthusiasm which animated the Abolitionists, and enabled 
Clarkson and Wilberforce to wage successful war against 
the black slave trade, has largely died out with the 
extinction of slavery in all civilised lands. But from 
time to time the public becomes aware of the fact that, 
although cruisers and punitive expeditions have destroyed 
the slave ship and the slave caravan, a new slave trade 
has arisen in the very heart of civilised society—a slave 
trade infinitely more horrible than that which roused the 
divine indignation of our forefathers. Negro slavery 


might be the sum of all abominations, but even enforced 
labour in the cane-field or cotton plantation was not with- 
out an element of good. The tilling of the earth is not in 
itself a degradation, and even enforced labour is not 
without its element of nobility. But the victims of the 
new slave trade have no such consolation, for the object 
for which they are deprived of their liberty is in order to 
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doom them to a merciless perdition Need I say that I 
refer to the organised traffic which exists in the old world 
and the new for the supply of innocent victims to the 
service of organised vice? It is this traffic which Mr. 
Coote has taken in hand, and against this international 
curse he has succeeded marvellously in organising 
international effort. - 

A VISION AND A VOICE. 

From time to time paragraphs appear in the news- 
papers announcing the discovery of one or other of these 
foul conspiracies for the corruption of womanhood. But 
although in this country, and elsewhere, drastic legisla- 
tion was passed in order to cope with the evil, experience 
soon demonstrated the fact that the legislation of no 
single nation could cope with an international crime. The 
National Vigilance Association had undertaken many 
prosecutions, some of which were successful, and had got 
upon the trail of many white slave-traders whom they 
were unable to run to earth; but their efforts resulted 
in a dull feeling of despair, when one day Mr. Coote, the 
indefatigable secretary and organiser of the association, 
fell into a reverie. His utmost efforts seemed to have 
failed, and every day and every month the hateful traffic 
went on ; and as he mused his soul burned within him. He 
saw, as in a visiort of hell, the modern slave-trader plying 
his deadly arts. He saw men who practised the profession 
of procurers plying their nefarious calling among the 
simple peasant folk of Europe, scouring the country- 
side and patrolling the streets of great cities for the 
purpose of discovering their prey. Like wolves in the 
sheepfold of humanity, they looked for the innocent 
lambs ; they marked down as their own the daughters 
of the people, dowered by nature with the fatal gift of 
beauty, but who were not in circumstances sufficiently 
affluent to render them proof against the tempting offer 
of “ profitable employment” in distant lands. Posing as 
emigration agents, sometimes as persons in search of 
nurses, governesses, or housemaids, they induced their 
victims to leave their homes and follow them abroad, 
lured by golden promises of high wages and honourable 
employment. Then, when many a weary league separated 
them from their homes, they found themselves lonely, 
friendless, and penniless in a foreign land, and went like 
sheep to the slaughter to that market where youth, 
beauty, and innocence were assets knocked down by the 
auctioneer to the highest bidder. And when the sale is 
completed, they disappear from the sight of civilisation ; 
and so far as this life is concerned, they become lost 
souls, doomed to dwell, while life lasts, in an Inferno 
from which there is no release but death. And as he 
mused upon the vision and his heart grew hot within 
him at the thought of his own powerlessness, as attested 
by the apparent failure of his efforts, there came to him a 
call, as it were, from the Unseen, saying to him, “ Arise, 
go forth, and summon all nations to a war against this 
accursed thing!” 

DEW UPON THE FLEECE. 

The vision passed and the voice was still, but the 
memory of it remained indelibly impressed ypon his 
heart. It left him no rest. He felt that in some way or 
other he must attempt to carry out the mandate thus 
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strangely laid upon him. But to undertake such a 
mission—a pilgrimage through the Continent—demanded 
gifts which he did not possess and resources which he 
could not command. Mr. Coote, like the prophet of old, 
could have replied, “ Who am I that I should undertake 
this task? Behold, I cannot speak,” for he knows no 
language but his own, and to act as Peter the Hermit 
in a continent of many tongues was a task from which 
the boldest might have recoiled. But when he shrank 
from the task, he seemed to hear the words, “* Have not 
I commanded thee? 
Be strong and of good 
courage.” The ques- 
tion of funds, however, 
necessary to carty out 
such a scheme seemed 
a material obstacle 
that might possibly be 
overcome. He wrote 
to a friend in sympathy 
with. the work, and 
set forth the call, and 
asked for £200: with 
which to begin the 
work. Several days 
passed, and after a 
week the answer came 
back, “No.” With 
deep regret he felt that 
there was no open, 
effectual door beforé 
him ; and he put the 
matter on one side, 
wondering why he 
should: have: « ‘been 
called without» ade- 
quate ~'means ~ ‘being 
provided for carrying 
out the) work. And 
then a strange thing 
happened. A few days 
later a letter arrived, 
addressed to the office 
by a lady, enclosing 


a cheque for £200 
which . she desired 
shouldbe employed 


in the furtherance of 
the work of the Asso- 
ciation. Accepting this 
as dew upon his fleece, 
and as an outward and 
visible sign confirming 
the’: inward}ocall, Mr. 
Coote. started for 
Berlin. 

It seerned father a forlorm mission.: He:could:speak no 
German; and: the only pefson he knew: inthe German 
capital was.a lady to whonrhe referred, and told‘ her:that 
he wanted to start an international: attack ‘upon this 
international crime. His’ idea, he*saidj:was to ,form 
national committees in every country;and<to,dcombine 
their forces in order to secure if possihle:international 
legislation against the white slave trade. She advised 
him tosee Pastor Burckhardt, a leading Evangelical 
clergyman, and so to him he repaired, and requested his 
assistance. The clergyman listened attentively and bade 
Mr. Coote return to London, and he would see what could 
be done. 
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Anintéfnational law to cope: with the delinquents. 
voffence would be begun in one. country, continued on 


_.thé heels, 


bring them. 
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A BEGINNING IN BERLIN. 

A short time afterwards Mr. Coote received'a summons 
to return to Berlin. He there found that an influential 
company was assembled to listen to his statement 
of his case. Among those present were a Minister 
of State, Count Keller (Court Chamberlain), the 
Chief of the Police, representatives of other public offices, 
and persons influential in Court and other circles. Here, 
indeed, the door was opened wide. Mr. Coote for the 
moment felt almost dismayed at the thought of the dis- 


tinguished audience 
which he had to 
address. He spoke 


for half an hour, sct- 
ting forth as plainly as 
he could the extent of 
the evil, illustrating it 
by cases that had come 
under his own personal 
observation, and 
appealing to them to 
found a ‘National Com- 
mittee!’ “He sat down 
with fear and trem- 
“Bling; not’ knowing how 

his mesSage would 

Be received. To his 
“immense relief and 

grateful astonishment 

he was followed by a 

Government official, 

who began by saying 
‘that’ Mr. Coote had 
set forth a very terrible 
state’ of things, but 
dark as was the picture 
which he had displayed 
before them it was not 
nearly so*bad as the 
reality. Official testi- 
mony from all parts of 
the world could con- 
firm the appalling ex- 
tent to which the traffic 
existed, but although 
as many as eighty-four 
photographs of the 
offenders were in ex- 
istence, it was im- 
possible to take any 
legal steps against 
them, owing to the 
rapidity with which 
they passed from one 
country to another, 
and to the absence of 
An 


[sy £. H. Mitts, 


the high seas, and consummated in another country with- 
out there being any chance of the criminals being laid by 
He had therefore to,state on behalf of the 
‘Imperial“Government that they. would heartily welcome 
the assistance which Mr. Coote’s movement promised to 


After this all was plain sailing’ in Germany. An 
influential committee, with Count Keller, the Court 
Chamberlain, as its president, was constituted, with 
the direct approval and support of the Empress ot 
Germany, who has kept herself informed from 
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AGAINST THE WHITE SLAVE 







first to last of this organised attack upon a terrible 
evil. 

Greatly encouraged, feeling that the way had been made 
plain, that the difficulties had disappeared in a mar- 
yellous manner, and that he had now firm ground under 
his feet, Mr. Coote next proceeded to Sweden and held 
meetings. After the first meeting the people were so 
enthusiastic that they insisted that a public meeting 
should be held, for admission to which a charge was 
made. The question had been brought to the notice of 
Her Majesty the Queen, who wrote a letter expressing 
her great sympathy and interest in the movement. A 
National Committee was formed under the presidency of 
Mr. Hugo Tamm, member of the Upper House of 
Sweden. 

In Norway the same interest was shown, and a 
National Committee was formed under the presidency 
of Judge Foerden. In Denmark also the question was 
warmly taken up, and a National Committee formed 
under the presidency of Count von Moltke. In Belgium, 
under M. Lejeune, Minister of State; in Switzerland, 
under Professor Hilty, Member of the Swiss Council of 
State ; and in Holland, under the presidency of M. H. 
Pierson, National Committees were also formed, and much 
care and thought bestowed on the existing legislation 


with a view to bringing it into line with the proposed 


International Agreement. 
COUNT MURAVIEFF’S ASSISTANCE. 


He next proceeded to St. Petersburg, where he set to 
work:to obtain an introduction to Count Mouravieff. He 
was told that this would be almost impossible. Mr. 
Coote, however, issued notices calling a meeting to 
consider the subject, and went down at once to the 
Foreign Office. Count Mouravieff*had left for the day, 
but Mr. Coote, nothing daunted, ascertained his private 
address, and the hour at which he usually finished his 
breakfast. 

Next morning early he presented himself at the Count’s 
house. The door was opened by a domestic who could 
speak nothing but Russian. Mr. Coote could’ speak 
nothing but English, but he presented his card, and said 
“Count Mouravieff.” To his great surprise the servant 
disappeared with his card, and presently ushered him 
upstairs, where he found himself in the presence of three 
persons in uniform, who were equally unable to speak 
English. He again presented his card, and was ushered 
into the presence of the Russian Foreign Minister. 

Count Mouravieff received him with the utmost hearti- 
ness, and asked him what it was he wanted. Mr. Coote 
at-once proceeded to set forth his mission, appealing to 
the Count from a Christian and humanitarian point of 
view to assist him in combating this abominable wrong. 
The Count shrugged his shoulders. He said, “Your 
appeal to me from the humanitarian side of the question 
touches me most keenly. Russia suffers terribly from 
this traffic. We have, from a national point of view, 
tried to cope with it, but it is impossible to do much 
without the co-operation of other nations. We need 
international action. I shall be glad to do anything I 
can to assist you.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Coote, “I have summoned a meeting 
to be held the day after to-morrow.” 

The Count started. 


“It is impossible,” he said. ‘“ You cannot summon a 


meeting in Russia for any purpose without permission.” 
“ But I have done so,” said Mr. Coote. 
“ But it is impossible without any authorisatien,” said 
the Count. 
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“Don’t make me suffer for my ignorance,” said Mr. 
Coote ; “but may I have the pleasure of inviting you to 
attend that meeting ?” ; 

The humour of this audacious request amused the 
Count, who burst out laughing, and said— 

“Very well, I will be represented. You can communi- 
cate with the Under-Secretary, and make all arrange- 
ments.” 

So the unauthorised meeting was held. The Count’s 
representative was present, together with an unofficial 
assemblage of high officials and leading persons in St. 
Petersburg society. They listened with the greatest 
interest, adjourned the meeting till the next day, held 
another meeting, and finally decided to forma National 
Committee in Russia to co-operate in the work of inter- 
national repression. The Tsar and Tsarina have taken 
a great interest in the question, and Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Eugénie of Wurtemburg was appointed 
president of the society, and Her Royal Highness 
Princess Héléne of Saxe-Altenbourg president of the 
National Committee, and M. A. Sabouroff, Minister of 
State, vice-president. Already there are branch com- 
mittees in every town in Russia, new laws have been 
passed, and a most remarkable work, both from a 
repressive and a preventive point of view, has been 
accomplished. 





FRANCE AND ITALY COME INTO LINE, 


With regard to France, Mr. Coote fortunately had a 
very strong ally in Senator Bérenger, with whom he had 
corresponded and co-operated for several years in the 
work of suppressing bad literature and photographs. His 
work in that country was therefore rendered compara- 
tively easy, thanks to the energetic and influential support 
of Senator Bérenger, who called a special meeting at 
his private residence, at which a National Committee was 
formed composed of Catholics, Protestants, and Socialists. 
M. Bérenger was appointed president, and amongst others 
the Countess de Biron and M. Georges Picot as members 
of the committee. 

After France, Mr. Coote directed his attention to Italy. 
At first, as might be expected, there was a general 
assurance that nothing could be done, owing to the 
division between the King’s men and the Pope’s men, 
which distracts Roman society. But despite all dis- 
couragements he persevered. He saw Baron Sydney 
Sonnino, received from him assurances of his sympathy 
and support, and was introduced by him to a meeting 
attended by leaders of Roman society. He then saw 
the Foreign Minister, the Marquis Visconti-Venosta. He 
found the Italian Minister a most sympathetic listener. 
After he had explained the work, the need for it, and the 
object for which he sought his assistance, His Excel- 
lency said :—I pledge the support of the Italian 
Government, Mr. Coote, to the movement which you 
have in hand.” 

“ May I announce that fact ?” said Mr. Coote. 

“You may not only announce it in the circular 
summoning the meeting,” said the Foreign Minister, 
“but you can add that I myself will attend that meeting 
in order to support your excellent movement.” 

Some correspondence which had previously passed 
between Mr. Coote and Don Prospero Colonna, Prince of 
Sonnino, who is the Sindaco of Rome, secured for him a 
room in the municipal buildings in which to hold a meeting, 
and so in the ancient capital looking over the Forum 
Mr. Coote had an opportunity of discoursing to ministers, 
officials, courtiers, and journalists as to the work which 
it behoved them in’the name of civilisation and humanity 
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to undertake at once. The National Committee was 
constituted in Rome, and the King of Italy, in a letter 
transmitted to Mr. Coote.through the British Foreign 
Office, was pleased to express his deep sympathy with 
the movement and his appreciation of the motives with 
which it was set on foot. Truly the door had been opened, 
and the mountains of difficulty had disappeared. The 
Italian committee has Marquis Visconti-Venosta as 
resident, M. Deputy Luzzatti hon. secretary, and among 
its members are Lord Currie, Senator Villari, Comtesse 
Francesetti, Donna Laura Minghetti, Professor Angelo 
Celli, and the Duc de Tortonia. 

After this the work went forward, in the most marvellous 
manner. Through Monsieur Bérenger and Monsieur 
Georges Picot the Government of France was approached, 
and invited to take the initiative in calling an official 
conference for the purpose of deciding upon an inter- 
national agreement for the punishment of the traffickers 
wherever arrested. M. Delcassé expressed his hearty 
appreciation of the work, and intimated on behalf Of the 
French Ministry their intention to issue the invitations 
to all the European Governments for this purpose. The 
official conference will probably be held in Paris early 
next year. The British Government have cordially 
responded to the invitation of the French Government 
to be officially represented at the conference. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Coote was not idle. He again visited 
Vienna, where a committee was formed, and also Buda- 
Pest, where he received valuable assistance from Pro- 
fessor Arminius Vambéry, the well-known Hungarian, 
who, despite his friendship for the Turk, was heartily in 
accord with the effort to suppress a system the atrocities 
of which cast even the exploits of his friend at Stamboul 


into the shade. 


ROYAL SUPPORT. 


Spain, however, remained untouched, and Mr. Coote 
was wondering in what way he could form a committee 
in Madrid, when to his surprise he received one day a 
letter from a Bavarian princess, who was an Infanta of 
Spain, asking him to come to Bavaria and explain the 
work in hand.’ Nothing loth, Mr. Coote hastened to 
Munich, where he was cordially received by the princess, 
‘who was greatly interested in the work, and undertook to 
write her sister, the Infanta Isabel, at Madrid, and to 
secure the support of the Queen of Spain for the cause. He 
subsequently received a second invitation to Munich to 
attend a.meeting to be held at the Munich Palace, under 
the auspices of Her Royal Highness Princess Ludwig 
Ferdinand von Bayern. A strong and influential com- 
mittee Was formed to’ work in co-operation with the 
German: National Committee at Berlin, of which Her 
Royal Highness was elected president, and Bavaria is 
taking the greatest possible interest in the success of the 
cause, 

Meanwhile, the most gratifying news arrived from 
Russia. As the direct result of the keen personal interest 
taken by the Emperor, preventive and rescue committees 
had been formed in every Russian city. The police had 
been ‘instructed cordially to co-operate with those com- 
mittees, and the age at which any woman is now 
permitted to enter a house of ill-fame has been raised 
from. sixteen, at which it had previously stood, to 
twenty-one, 

THE ONE THING NEEDFUL,— . 


And now I come to the reason for writing this article 
and the personal appeal with which I wish to conclude it. 
~ Mr. Coote naturally feels immensely encouraged by the 
extraordinary success which has attended the response to 


the call which had impelled him to undertake a mission 
which at first seemed the forlornest of forlorn hopes. 
Such success imposes upon him and the Association 
which he represents a great responsibility. The result 
of his visits to the various European capitals has 
convinced him that the moment is ripe for an appeal 
to the moral sense of the peoples upon this question 
which it is our duty to utilise. His idea, suggested by 
the project that I brought home three years ago, after my 
visit to Livadia—of a propagandist pilgrimage through 
the capitals of Europe—seemed to me the natural and 
obvious method of ensuring that popular support for the 
Conference without which meetings of diplomatists 
seldom achieve great results. His idea is to get together 
a small influential company of eminent men whose 
hearts have been touched, and who are prepared to 
devote some time to visiting the capitals of Europe for 
the purpose of educating public sentiment and ascertain- 
ing the views of the Governments, and of working up to 
the meeting of the various Conferences, which will 
probably be held inthe spring. To carry out this scheme 
on a scale worthy of the occasion, £2,000 are needed to 
cover travelling and hotel expenses, the hire of meeting 
places, and the necessary printing and interpreting. The 
scheme is a great idea of Mr. Coote’s, and I am quite 
sure it only needs to be understood for the requisite 
capital to be forthcoming between the publication of this 
article and the meeting of the Conference.' To the 
readiness of vice to pay for ‘ts indulgence, and the 
reluctance of virtue to subscribe for the suppression, of an 
inhuman wrong, must be attributed any difficulty there 
may be in the raising of this money. 
AND WHY ENGLAND SHOULD SUPPLY. IT. 

Although the white slave trade exists in: almost all 
countries, the chief trade is in foreign girls—Prussian, 
Roumanian, Hungarian and Russian. They are brought 
to London, and from London shipped to Buenos Ayres, 
which seems to be the headquarters of the slave trade in 
South America. Mr. Coote was able only a month ago, 
with the assistance of the agents of the Jewish Society 
for the Protection of Women, to rescue two nice- 
looking Russian girls. His intervention was just in 
time, the tickets of the girls having been actually taken. 
The girls thought that they were going to South Africa, 
wen they were stopped at Waterloo Station, but their 
tickets were taken for Buenos Ayres, and they were on 
the point of departure when they were caught. 

Here, then, is a work of high emprise, worthy of the 
Christian chivalry of the twentieth century. Twelve 
months ago no one would have ventured to have hoped 
for affairs to have been brought so’ rapidly to their 
present condition. The work has prospered exceedingly, 
thanks to the obedience of Mr. Coote to his inward call. 
It would say little for the generosity of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen if they fail to secure this Christmas the 
funds necessary to carry out the pilgrimage of propaganda 
which has so high and holy a purpose. 

The international work is carried on in London under 
the auspices of an International Bureau in connection 
with the National Vigilance Association at 319, High 
Holborn. This International Bureau. consists of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, the Bishop of Rochester, the Bishop of 
Southwark (R.C.), ee E, Russell, and Mr. P. W. 
Banting, M.A. <a Dk ~ 

All cabstligtions and out oad or uf fartHorance of 
this work should be addressed to the Treasurer, National 
Vigilance Association, 319, High Holborn, London. All 
cheques should be crossed National Provincial Bank of 
England. 
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